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THOMAS CARLYLE AND MR. FROUDE. 
NOTICE. — Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard , 
publishes his “ Personal Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle,’ * 

in the JULY Number of the NEW PRINCETON REVIEW, 
the English Edition of which is Now Ready , price 2s. Prof. Norton was 
on the most intimate terms with Mr. Carlyle , and was in the habit of mailing 
;;;;;;; 3 notes of their various conversations at the time. He has been assisted in his 

naokx jorraos. 9 paper by a mass of correspondence placed in his hands by Mrs. Alex. Carlyle. 

25 The paper portrays a more loveable aspect of his character than is generally 
^tSi^coFraiom M axkbi'ca : : : 10 apparent in Mr. Fronde’s Memoir, and will probably excite great interest 
totkd Fomnow boom. 10 both in England and America . 
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LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE; and 281, REG ENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NBWR8T A.NTD BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O IKE IE A. IP BOOKS- 

The following Catalogue! gratie and poet-free :— 

1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3-—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTH0R8, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately. 

2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4--B00KS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

Many being now out of print. For PRE3ENTS, P RIZES , &o. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 
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T. PAUL’S SCHOOL—An EXAMINA- 

* B S* .bout TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on th. 

UUNDATION will be b-ld on Ib. tin SEPTEMBER NEXT_For lu- 

kftASow npplj to tb. Bnui, St r.nr. School, W.it KmiioRton. 


/TO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

. . The A UTOrYPR COMPAKY hare been permitted lo place in the 
Woc rophle Boo m at tb* BHITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with aU 
MMa^nBprimiMnti, specially arranged for the PHOTOOKAPHIC renro- 
jhctMB of MSA, EMORAVlNGa, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
'*•*** ■*•*• ** <1 w4til ahaelme fidelity. Aasbtanee rendered in obUin'nc 
A " oirp * «>«*”■ 

Advertising clerk or manager 

Tborenghlj ooinpctmt. Nln. 
*7? oiae * t Lond « 0 bonae*. Also knowledge of PROOF 
•UK.FA n mIKXT. Salary not so much an object as 

T - C., The Poplare, White 


QIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

►D 13, UNCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAT8, WEDNESDAYS, THURS¬ 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS In JULY and AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOB, 
at the Maaeom. 


V-/ 8CIF.NCE, of the value rf £100 and £60, are awarded annually In 
OCTOBER at M. THOMAS'S HuSPlTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALUbKT 
EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 

Kir particular* apply to Mr. G. RbndLK, Medic* Secretary. 

W. M. Ord, Dean. 


GYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 0^ ENS C0LL EGE > MANCHESTER. 


MEETING, ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET, on 
TUESDAY, 6TH Jolt, at 6 p.M. C. T. NEWTON, Esq., C.H.. in the Chair. 
Mr. ERNEST GARDNER'S REPORT of the SEASON’S WORK at 
NaUKRAIIS. For Tickets apply to 

amkua B. Edwards, 1 n „ „„„ 

REOIXALD M DART POOLE, f uon ‘«Cf. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

XI WATER-COLOUB8, PICCADILLY, W. 

NOW OPEN, from 9 till C. Admission, la. IUnairatcd Catalogue, la. 
Alao a COLLECTION of WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS by Deoeaaed 
BRITISH MASTERS. ALFRED ETCRlLL, Secretery. 


pAYEKDISH COLLEGE, 

V/ CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXA&nNATION will be held at the COLLEGE on AUGUST 4TH, 
bTH, and «TH, 1886, for the AWARD bf TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the 
▼alue of £R0 etch, teoab'a for Ibroo yoara, offered by the Clothworkera’ 
Company and by G. E. Footer, Eaq. 

Candidate* most be under the age of 17 on Anguat 6tb, 1886. 

The College Chargee, £84 per annum, cover all expenaea for Board (In¬ 
cluding an Extra Term In the Long Vacation, and waihlng) and Tuition, 
including UnlTenlty Face. 

For farther information apply lo the WAlDiir, Carendleh College, Cam* 
bfUf. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will bo vacant on the 29.h of 
September next, through the rceUnatiou of Profeeaor Sir H. E. Roaooe, M.P. 

The Appointment of the new Profeeaor wi 1 bo made as early aa possible 
In the Michael uas Term. 

A statement of the Terms and Conditions of the Professorship will be 
forwarded on application to J. G. GRRKSWOOD, LL.D n Principal of the 

College. 

Candidates for the Chair are Invited to forward applications and teaM* 
models addressed to the Connell of tho College und<r c ver to the RKOI»- 
TRAR not Uter than TUESDAY, the Slat of ADODST *RJCT. 

Ubhrt Wm. Holder, M.A., Regia'r r. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

Hall of Residence for Lady Students attending the University College. 
Sessional Fee, £10. Sessional Tub Ion F**e at University College, £1 *. A* 
the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, September. 18 6, Eight 
Scholarship* (Two of £-.0. Ttiree of £40. and Three of £30, tenable for three 
years) and Twenty-five Exhibitions of £i0 will be offered tor open competi¬ 
tion ; alao Three of £16, tenable only at Aberdare Ha'I.—For particol re, 
apply to th* Honorary Prinoipa>, the Hon. Isabel Bruce, Aberiare Hal>, 
Cardiff. 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-rood, 

O 8.W. (close to Ear.’* Court Station).-ADVANCED CLASHES fo r 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 
rrincipa', Mr*. W. R. COLE. A ec.S'Sto Home adjo nirg (or Hoaideol 
I'uplls. 
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Now ready, crown 8 vo, cloth, price 63 . 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS and POLL BOOK 

of the ELECTORAL DIVISIONS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; with Synopsis of 
the Representation of the People Acts, Statistical Tables of each County, and List of Members, 
indicating the Supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, the Unionist Liberals, the Con¬ 
servatives, and the Nationalists. 

"Very compact and remarkably correct. The slaty-four map 3 show with clearness the new electoral 
districts—the town plans in particular are rigidly accurate. The tabular matter is admirably arranged. 
Die public will find In it, in a handy shape, a reliable key to the electoral situation.”— Tima, June 29th, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD’S BLANK POLITICAL MAP of the 

BRITISH ISLES. Intended to be filled up to show by Colour the Party Representation in 
Counties and Boroughs in July, 1886, day by day as the Election Results are declared. Edited 
by Miss E. SHAW LEFEVRE. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 28 inches. Price— 
Flat Sheet, Is. 6 d.; packed on roller, post-free, 2s. Mounted, to fold in case, 4s. 6 d.; post- 
free, 4a. 9d. Mounted flat on millboard, 4s. 6 d. (too large for post). 
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London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cboss, S.W. 


THREE NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

£ L I T A : a Turkish Love Story. By Louise M.| Richter. 

Crown 6vo, cloth, 6s. 

This is the very book with which to while away a summer afternoon at the seaside or on the steamer’s deck.” 

[HE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. By Madame'Foli 

1 Author of “Ill Weeds,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. [Nearly ready. * 

lERCIFOX or MERCILESS ? By Stackpool E, O’Dell, Author of 

I ” Old St. Margaret’s.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

."The knowledge and descriptive powers possessed by the author can brighten his narrative with animated 
pores of nature .”—Saturday Review. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square. E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 818.-JULY, 1888.-Is. 6d. 


J COXT«XT». 

MRRACINESCA. BT F. MaBIOX CBAWFOHD. ClIAPS. VH.-IX. 
TIJE SECRET OF YARROW. BT J. B. SELKIRK. 

THE MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. 

R0S3 FROM A ROLLING STONE. —IX. BT Lackkkce 

I CLIPHAJT. 

I TON ANGELO'S STRAY SHEEP. 

FLLZVBETU FRY. 

A SKETCH FROM MESSINA. BT ALEX. I5JTBS SHAKD. 

THE DEBATE AND THE ELECTIONS. 


William Blackwood & Sour, Edinburgh and London. 

:he nineteenth century 

For JULY. Is. 63. 

COSTENTS. 

IE UNIONIST TOTE. By Edwaud Dicf.T. 

hE IX'lLITICAL HISTORY of CANADA. By TrofeMor GOLDWIX SMITH. 

PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By Sir ALGEKSOX BOBTHW.CK. 
fcOERX CHINA. By J. N. JORDAX. 

IXE. : a Liter*ry Portrait. By LEOPOLD Ratscheb. 

E ANIMALS of NEW GUINEA. By P. L. 8CLATKR. 

VISION of the BIBLE. By Dr. G. VABCE Smith. 

•iAl tho WORKING CLASSES READ. By EDWAID G. SALMON.' 
ANCE ana the NEW HEBRIDES. By C. KiXLCCH COOKS. 
CREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. By the Riv. Fbkkmax WILLS. 

X DISSOLUTION ard ihe COUNTRY. By Fraxk II. Hill. 


the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 326, will to published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 th. 
CONTEXTS. 

I. BRIBERY, ANCIENT mid MODERN. 

II. GROWTH of ibe ENGLISH NOVEL. 

III. CHINA and Iho WEST. 

IV. THE FLIGHT to VAREXXES. 

| V. MODERN CHRISTIAN MISMOX3. 

VI. NEW MARKETS for BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

VII. SACRED BOCKS of tho EAST, 

j VIII. THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 

IX. TARTY and PRINCIPLE. 

X. MR. GLADSTONE and IRELAND, 
j JoilX MpbpaT , Alhcmmle—Ureef. 

I THE .. 

j ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

JULY Xumh<r now ready, price 5*. 

I 1. NATIVE INDIA : Princes and People. By Sir Llpll GLIFF 1 S, K.C.S.I. 

2. THE ARYANS in SYRIA. By Ciiptaln CODER. 

: 3. PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE lu BENGAL. By II. II. RI81.ET. 

4. INDIA be'ore the MAIIOMMEDAN CONQUKoT. By JAMBS IICTTOX. 

I 5. BENGAL: a Retrospect. By Sir Louis Jaok.sox, C.I.E. 
i 6. AFGHAN POLITICS. By Demetrius Bouloeb. 

; 7. THE TRUE STORY of tho OCCUPATION of PERItf. By 8ir It L 
I LaTFair., K.C.M.G. r 

8. THE AFGHAN CONQUEST of PERSIA : Unpublished Contomporsrv 
CorrcspJiidence. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS, REVIEWS. 

_ T. FlMlRR Uxwix, 26, P*fernnster-«quitre, E.C. 

Now ready. No. 7, JULY, price 2«. Gd.; per post, 2». 9J. 
Subscription for 188(5,10'., post-free. 

[THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., 

Corpus Profetsorof JurUprudi-nco In tho University of Oxfgrd ; Professor 
of Common Lnw Id iho Inns of Court. ’ 


London : Keoax I\AUL, Tresch, ft Co. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

JULY. 2s. bd. \ 

COSrkXTS. 1 

L GLADSTONE'S COMING DEFEAT. By THE FDITORS. 

HE OLD ORDER CHANGES.” Book V, Chapa. I.—III. By W. II. I 

IDLIOCK. 

UM*$kS nf BULGER, and BAUER LIFE In IIOM BUKO and the TA UN US 
hEiiloN. ByLanrjuUK Makxkks. 

V-VL LiriGAII’fN. By iho l ev. Cnon TREVOR. 

U KT compared with the other FINE ARTS. By F. T. rALORATl. 
t «>Vl I. and ibe LARK. By Al.rctD AC8TIX. 

U iSA L ENEMIES and NAT loNAL DEFENCES. By II. A. BARHKTT 
L'£T dc PAX. By I.orD Coi.cUhSTkB. 

it is. rKovnsri.u. rums iiauical; It, a comibtatit* 


i M-'V.-LISTS of NAPLES. By A. MAM F. nom»SO». 
lb. I VT. FEDEItsTI Of— 

I. (;<»U)NIAL 11"ME RULE. By Gkoro:: Badrx rowKLL, C.M.G. 
IL IMPOSSIBLE C'ONSlITUriONS. By Lol.D NUBIOX. 
litEBPON DE XCE. 


London j W. U. ALUtX * Co., 13, Watarloo-plac*. 


COKTKXTS. 

THF: UNIFICATION of tho LAW of BILLS of EXCHANGE. By Sheriff 
J. Di. YK W1L80X. 3 

THE EF'-'KCT of VI-TAKF. on DELIVERY of CHATTELS. By B P 
W K GUT und Tun I- IMTOK. 3 

KEGI.-T (ATION of TITLE to LAND. By THOMAS KkT. 

REGISTRATION of DEEDS under ROMAN DUTCH LAW. By E. J. 

TWO JOINTS of ADMIRALTY L\W. By R. G. MaRSDKIC. 

A!K. Jl SUCK PEARSON. By MoNTAOUK C«»0K-O>, Q.C. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES.—NOTE-*.—CONTEXTS of EXCHANGES. 

Vol. I., for 1-85. cloth ! Itercd, | rice 12«. 

_ fTRY E Wa A r ows. 1111, Chan cery-lane, London. 

A NURSERY CARD. 

On Rollers, f. r Hanging, 21 by IS Inches, fid.; or on Linen and 
Varnished, Is. 6d. ; froo by post, 7 or 19 stamps. 

WHAT T0 DO and HOW TO DO IT. 

* V Slmp'c Dlrei tions for Inmiedinto Treatment In Twenty Cases of 

Accident and .-Midden Lines* common to Children. 

It 1 r vide* ngnlnst :—Bites of Animals Rr ken Urn’s, Bruises, Burns, 
Cl.l tl-crowliiff. (hiking. Cumuli-n.H, C r up. Cuts, Drowning, Fain dug, 
Fils, Nwso-Ll’ cdlng, I’.iisnos, ric li.ls, Siings, Substance* lu the Eats, Eyes, 
or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, *c., Wounds. 

J. EPPS k Co., 170, riccadilly; and 48, Tlirciulneedle-ttrcet. 


HUMOROUS STORY OF LIFE IN LONDON. 

UNDER TWO FIG TREES. 

By H. FRANCIS LESTER. With upwards of 
Twenty Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


HER WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. 

By tho AUTHOR of “A MENTAL STRUGGLE.” 
1 vol., 6s. [ Thu day. 


TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By 

WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ Red Ryving- 
ton,” Ate. 3 vol-. 

“ An uncommon tale which should much Interest all." 

Tunch. 


ATLA: a Story of the Lost Island. 

By Mrs. J. GREGORY SMITH. Crown Svo, os. 

** Like a story from ‘ The Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments.* Whitehall Rcvi tc. 

“The ultra-mngnificfneo and wra'th of the inliahi- 
tar thof ‘ Atlft* is poFitively refreshing, to read about, 
and 1« aves even the glories of * Monto Chiisto’ a long 
way behind.”— Court Journal. 


THE ALIENS, By Henry F- 

KEENAN. 2 vols., 12 s. 

“ Few will put aside Mr. Keenan’s new novel, * Tho 
Alien?,’ until they have arrived at the very last lino. 

.This strange but graphic stor y”—Daily Ttlcjraph. 

‘“The Aliens’ is a pure and beautiful prose poem. 

.The reader is deep y and tearlully agitated. As a 

novel, its absorbing interest secures it a hearirg ; as a 
history, its vividness proves its tru*h.”— Bat. 


A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By 

CHARLES GIBBON. 3 vols. 

“ His characters are natural ‘ to the nails.’ ” 

Athenaeum. 


THE CHILCOTES By Leslie 

KEITH. 3 vols. 

“ Wo have never yet met wi*h one who can treat 
female chn»ncter with such steady impartiality....... 

Mrs. Tom (Jbiicotcand Mre. iulward Cbilcote area pair 
of pictures a’most w.atliy to take their places b< side 
the Co ia and Doroibeaof * Middlemareh.’ Anthony 
Troll »pe’s best f* male characters are liar< : i j supi rior to 
lay tigurcs in comparison with the \ii .1 and typical 
truthfulness of these admirubly con eived and ud- 
miiably contrasted sifcters-m»law.”— Sputator. 


A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN. By 

F. C. PHILIPH, Author of “ As in a Looking- 
Glass,” "Social Vicissitudes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Written in an easy, flowing style, not once re¬ 
lapsing into the sombre or serious mood.Mr. 

Philips’s racy and cynical, though somewhat egotistic, 
humour just suits the jaded palate of the day.”- Tuna, 


12, Yobk Stueet, Covkkt Garden, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for JULY it note ready, price One Shilling, and 
coni aim, among other Article!, a Paper on “ THE 
DRAMA of the DAY," by Merman Merivale, 
and a Toetecript to hit recent Sttay on Mozart, by 
L. E. The Serial Storiet are alto continued. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

THE LAST WORK OF COL BURNABY 

In 2 rols., crown 8Vo. 

OUR RADICALS: 

A Tale of love and Politics. 

With Preface by J. PERCH/AL HUGHES. 

*** This Novel was in progress during the 
Egyptian Campaign, and was completed, 
with the exception of the last chapter, at 
the time of Colonel Burnaby’s death. A 
Facsimile page of the Manuscript has been 
inserted in the work. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VENUS' DOVES." 

ALLFGIAVC E. By Ida Ashworth 

TAYLO B, Author of “ Snow in Harvest,” Ao. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE. By Ethel 

COXON, Author of “ A Basil Plant,” &c. In2vols., 
crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” &c. In S vols. 

“ Those who delight in novels as a means to pass idle 
hours lightly may safely put 'Katharine Blythe’ on 
their list. The author has a story to tell and capacity 
for telling it."—ZJfe. 

" The book has the right ring about it .’’—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TOWER 
GARDENS." 

THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie 

ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ The World She Awoke 
in”&o. In 3 vols. 

“Miss Alldridge’s latest novel is exceedingly pleasant 
reading, so pleasant, indeed, that such an expression 
seems scarcely adequate. Its great charm consists in 
the descriptions of the Tower and its surroundings. In 
these she displays a delicacy of touch and powers of 
observation and imagination beyond the common 

order.Alison, the heroine, is such a creature of 

health, sweetness, and (as it were) a oertain subtle un¬ 
ripeness as is not usual in modem notion.*’— Athenaeum. 


“A splendid novel.”— Lady. 

KEEP MY SECRET. By Gertrud* 

M. ROBINS. Iu 8 vols. 


“ A right down good novel of the sensational order.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The larger Life : Studies in Hinton’s Ethics. 
By Caroline Haddon. With some Unpub¬ 
lished Letters of James Hinton. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Is the work that lies before us we have, 
perhaps, the best possible solution of an 
essentially impossible problem—viz., to put 
into a short readable compass the life-thought 
of one of the most suggestive thinkers, and 
probably the most ill-appreciated man of the 
present age. James Hinton is, to a certain 
extent, known to tic 'ending publio by his 
Life and Letters, ecitea by Ellice Hopkins. 
Bat the full meaning of his philosophy is 
known to few; for the simple reason that the 
world as yet is scarcely educated up to the 
capacity for understanding him. 

Caroline Haddon, the writer of this memoir 
of the inner life of genius, brings to her task 
some valuable qualifications. As the sister 
of James Hinton's wife, as James Hinton’s 
most intimate friend and constant corre¬ 
spondent, perhaps no one could be in a 
letter position to weigh the worth of the 
man. On the other hand, as an experienced 
and successful teacher by profession, as a 
student, a critic, a practised and lucid writer 
by choice, she is singularly well qualified to 
interpret and explain to the world a man 
who of all men was least capable of explain¬ 
ing himself. And yet it may be doubted 
whether anything short of genius (which 
Hiss Haddon emphatically disclaims) can 
ever truly interpret genius. She has done 
what she could. She has given us a faithful 
and undietorted reflex of the main cycles of 
Hinton’s thought. And we can hardly com¬ 
plain if, after all, her words are to his as 
“moonlight is to sunlight.” Of Hinton, 
more than of all other great thinkers, we must 
acknowledge that he who would drink the 
waters of inspiration must be content with 
nothing less than the ipsistima verba magistri. 
But to would-be students this book may 
serve as an admirable introductory primer. 

. About Hinton personally we need say no 
more than that from humble circumstances 
and in spite of straitened means he raised 
himself to be the acknowledged head of one 
branch of the medical profession. As the 
first aural surgeon of London, and the author 
of on Atlas of Diseases of the Ear , he made 
a reputation which would have sufficed most 
men for a life’s ambition; and he might easily 
have amassed wealth. But all this was to him a 
mere nothing; a trivial and regretted diver¬ 
sion from the real business of his life. He 
was a born metaphysician, and the “ art of 
thinking” was to him what music was to 
Beethoven or dramatic dialogue to Shakspere. 
But he was no mere thinker in the ordinary 


sense of the word. He was rather, as Miss 
Haddon describes him, a prophet, a seer- His 
thinking was a spiritual, not an intellectual 
process; and the visions he saw revolved 
round the profoundest themes: God, life, 
man; and above all, combining and concen¬ 
trating them all—the great world-tragedy of 
woman. 

A few extracts from Miss Hiddon’s pages 
may suffice to sketch this aspect of his 
character: 

“ In music his instinct was even more keen to 
distinguish the work of genius from that of 
even the highest talent, but—perhaps because 
he felt it more intensely—it was more difficult 
for him to explain wherein the difference lay. 
. . . He would detect the difference between 
talent and genius music of the same composer 
—at various periods—the ‘nutritive’ and the 
‘ functional ’ as he would call them. I parti¬ 
cularly remember one occasion when Mozart’s 
‘Clarionette Quintette’ was played at the Mon¬ 
day Popular Concert. During the ‘ Adagio ” 
he sat with his head buried in his hands. On 
raising it at the close, he was haggard and pale 
as if a tempest of passion had swept over him. 
His whole frame quivered, and he exclaimed 
hoarsely, ‘ Carrie, that man might kill me if 
he would, I could not resist him. That is the 
very touch of nature. He has not breathed on 
the music himself any more than I have on my 
thoughts ’ ” (p. 121). 

“ His belief in the simple human elements 
lying ignored beneath this artificial exterior [of 
social convention] gave him a wonderful sym¬ 
pathetic power. His touch was emancipating. 
In his presence the falser self slipped aside like 
a robe, and soul confronted soul, naked and un¬ 
ashamed. An involuntary spell unclosed lips 
that had been for long years locked upon their 
secret. Confessions that no priest had ever 
drawn forth were poured unbidden into the 
ears of that strange surgeon, whose eyes never 
seemed to be arrested by the outer form, but 
to bum straight down into the heart. Here 
again his gift was for seeing the invisible ” 
(p. 125). 

Hinton’s thought-life divides itself into 
two periods. The first period (1859-1866) 
was inaugurated by the publication of Man 
and his Dwelling Place and Life in Nature, 
and culminated in what is undoubtedly the 
greatest of his finished works—the Mystery of 
Pain. The essential ideas of the first of the 
above-mentioned books have been admirably 
summarised by the Laureate in his poem 
called “ The Higher Pantheism,” a poem which 
there is good reason to believe was the out¬ 
come of personal intercourse with James 
Hinton. 

“ Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and 
limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division 
from Him P 

Glory about thee, without thee; and thou 
fulflllest thy doom, 

Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled 
splendour and gloom. 

And the ear of man cannot hear and the eye of 
man cannot see; 

But if we could hear and see, this vision, were 
it not He?” 

This period covers all of Hinton’s life- 
thought that the world in general knows 
about, and all that the world cares to recog¬ 
nise. Here he laid the foundations—God, 
Man; and in the Mystery of Pain he struck 
the anticipateve chords of that tragio “ Miser¬ 
ere” which terminated in his death. And 
yet it is very remarkable how little his 
orthodox readers suspect the real drift of 


Hinton’s thought-work of this period, ex¬ 
pressed, as it uniformly is, in Biblical 
phraseology, chiefly because the writers of 
the Bible are infinitely deeper, infinitely 
truer than orthodoxy—and Hinton’s genius 
harmonised with their profoundest inspira¬ 
tion; but largely also because he had an 
unhappy knack of clothing his thought in 
perversely orthodox costume. There was 
nothing intentionally deceptive in all this, 
though it may sometimes wear that appear¬ 
ance. What he really played upon was the 
superficiality of religionists, who were blind 
to the underlying truth of the texts they so 
glibly quoted; and he had a humorous glee, 
like St. Paul, in “ catching them with guUe.” 
A reflective student will probably admit that 
Hinton during these years did for theology 
what Bacon has done for science; that he laid 
the foundation-stones of that larger temple 
in which Herbert Spencer and George Eliot 
may hereafter worship side by side with John 
Bunyan and St. Augustine. 

But those who knew Hinton well know 
that this period is only introductory, and that 
the real work for which he was raised up 
was done in the later period from 1870 (or 
earlier) until it was broken short by his death 
in 1875. These five years were one long 
crucifixion. He was nailed to a rock with a 
vulture tearing at his heart; or a torturing 
fire burning up his brain. He sometimes 
raved rather than reasoned, and wrote in a 
white heat of fever that occasionally passes 
almost into sheer rhapsody. One extract 
from The Larger Life describes this phase of 
his history in his own words: 

“ If I were to be painted, should it not be thus: 
neither with burden nor with crown, but only 
on the rack? A vast orb, one little segment of 
it only seen, partly from its size, partly for 
clouds, half hiding in darkness a light to which 
their very existence testified; and this revolving 
in a storm of motion, and I fettered by my feet 
to a rock below; but with my arms outstretched 
upon the orb above, not clasping it, nor holding 
by anything, but simply as if the hands were 
joined by an indissoluble attraction, were grown 
to it; and every limb, my whole body, strained 
by the tension out of all human semblanoe, and 
in the face only one thing, neither joy nor 
sorrow, neither desire nor content; only the one 
resolution, and room for nothing more, ' I will 
not let go.’ That is Ixion on his wheel—and 
I too have loved a goddess.” 

No finished work belongs to this period. 
The record of it consists of the rough MSS. in 
which he jotted down his thoughts day by 
day; and in shorthand notes or memory 
sketches by his friends of the vivid conver¬ 
sations in which he freely outpoured his soul 
to an inner circle of disciples. Of these 
unfinished MSS. only one has been published, 
the Lawbreaker-, the substance of which is 
contained in one of the chapters of Miss 
Haddon’s book, under the same title; though 
it should be added that this chapter was 
written in ignorance of the existence of the 
other MSS. on the same subject, which have 
been published since Hinton’s death; and was 
originally a summary of Hinton’s own in¬ 
dependent correspondence and conversations 
with the writer. 

All Hinton’s MSS. of this second period 
are pervaded with the profound conviction 
that in all things, and above all things as 
regards the relations of sex, the goodness of 
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modem society is essentially a falsehood. 

The world in Hinton’s view is made up of 
blind people, who believe that black is white : 
the north pole of the compass-needle of 
orthodox conscience is turned clean south. 

And, from Hinton’s standpoint, all the 
scandals and horrors of our modern civilisa¬ 
tion are not evils at all. They are the inevit¬ 
able, the beneficent, the Divine reduetio ad 
abturdum of this radical falsehood of our 
moral axioms. 

It was the intense pain which the growth 
of these convictions caused James Hinton, 
clinging as he did with passionate fervour to 
old ethical beliefs hallowed for him by the 
immemorial sanctities of childhood and of 
home; it was this even more than the intense 
indignation which his vision of the respectable 
and religions world brought home to him as 
fire into the marrow of his bones ; it was this 
emotional strain superadded to an incredible 
activity of close metaphysical thinking that 
caused his premature death. The “ wild whirl¬ 
ing words” that were so often wrung from him 
by this agony of soul, his startling paradoxes, 
and the profoundly unwelcome character of 
many of his most deliberate and persistent 
conclusions, have induced most orthodox 
outsiders to set aside all this part of his 
teaching as the outcome of incipient insanity. 

This summary refutation has derived a cruel 
strength from the fact that in the end his 
brain did actually give way, and that in the 
gathering midnight of shattered hopes, in the 
brief lull that preluded the final crash of 
delirium and death, he destroyed all his MSS. 
that were accessible, and earnestly entreated 
those dearest to him to bury his later teach¬ 
ings in oblivion. To have acceded finally to 
such a request would have been high treason 
to humanity; but the fact that he made it 
attaches a tragic interest to his posthumous 
publications, and justifies the longest possible 
delay in the production of the Autobiography 
and of his other more characteristic MSS. 

The chief merit of Miss Haddon’s volume centred on self-pleasure. Gertam modes of vice; the breaking of which false law for ser- 
lies in the fact that she has now published all gratification are wrong, because they are f° r " vice’ sake will mark a new era, heralding the 
that is essential and fundamental in these bidden. In one way only may the pleasures fi na i redemption and emancipation of hitherto 
later teachings, and that she has shown with ® ex be sought; and if that way happens to degraded and enslaved womanhood. It is 

clear convincing logic their perfect harmony be inaccessible, the young mau may comfort characteristic of the utter carelessness of 
with his earlier thoughts, the truth of which bimself with the reflection that a life of Hinton’s style that in the 325 pages of the 
is freely admitted. The Lawbreaker is proved religious abstinence from sex-pleasures has Lawbreaker he bas never once clearly said 
to be but the application to the moral world compensating pleasures of its own. > what this false law is, or how it could be 

of the same method by which Hinton derived 9 n ^ le .°^ U T hand, consider Hinton’s broken for service’ sake. And on this point 
such wonderful results from an investigation othical creed, as incidentally revealed in Miss Hinton’s expositor maintains, as we think, a 
of the metaphysical world in Man and his Haddon s pages. Hinton teaches us that w ; se an( j a golden silence. For suppose 
Dwelling Place ; and the Mystery of Pleasure *he "whole constitution and course of nature that false law proved to be, let us say, 
is exhibited as the necessary complement and and of human history in the individual and m the law of primogeniture. Had Miss 
logical sequence of the Mystery of Pain, race is ordered with but one supreme aim Haddon told us that this was Hinton’s 
And, what is even more important to to 8 lve uay by day to each of us aim j n j^is argument; had she clearly 

remember, Miss Haddon clearly shows that “ Room to forget ourselves, a road proved that the law of primogeniture forbids 

the essence of Hinton’s ethical conclusions To bring us daily nearer God.” service, and, by restricting pleasure, rivets 

contains nothing new; his morality is only The words we have emphasised by italics man’s regard upon self, then what would have 
a reiteration of the forgotten morality of point out tho diametric, the irreconcilable, teen the inevitable result ? The thousands to 
Christ; his peculiar merit lies in the genius discord between James Hinton and “ Church whom the law of primogeniture is a sacred 
with which he has exhibited this morality as teaching.” The Church in every century Shibboleth would, at onee, have shut their eyes 
the outcome of a grand cycle of intellectual bids us please God and win heaven by self- and ears against the whole cycle of Hinton’s 
analogies, and the inspired insight which denial, t.e., by the refusal of pleasure. Now. teaching; and, what would have been far 
made him see the whole course of nature and in nothing is Hinton’s prophetic power more worse, the thous mds who detest the law of 

of history as the most perfect possible manifest than in his vivid vision of asceticism primogeniture would have eagerly embraced 

evolution of this ethical ideal. as the last stronghold of that self-idolatry Hinton’s teaching as a tool to enable them to 

To describe in detail the lines along which which characterises the fallen heart of man. gain their own ends, and in so doing would 
Miss Haddon has carried out her aim, would St. Simeon Stylites, elevated on his pillar have put out their own eyes, destroyed theii 
take ns beyond our limits of space. She has high above the wants and woes of common own ears, and made their acceptance of ever 
given as clear and faithful a summary as, men, is only so much the nearer to the devil, the initial rudiments of James Hinton’s ethics 
perhaps, could possibly be given; and to According to Hinton, “others’needs” are the a blank moral impossibility. 
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epitomise her epitome would be useless and 
obscure. A few general criticisms will give 
incidentally abetter idea of the salient features 
of this book than could be done by a general 
abstract of its contents. We would only add, 
in this connexion, that her exposition of 
Hinton’s philosophy is admirably illustrated 
by an appendix, containing a correspondence 
with Hinton bimself, in which we cm trace 
the growth of her own mind into the recep¬ 
tion of Hinton’s thoughts. 

Taking the book as a whole, one defect will 
strike most readers, viz., that neither Hinton 
himself, nor his expositor, has ever taken the 
trouble to explain clearly the validity of the 
tremendous indictment which they bring 
against the ethical creed of our age. The 
central falsehood of our morality is assumed 
almost as matter of course, or if illustrated by 
examples, is illustrated most imperfectly and 
incidentally. In Hinton’s own ease this 
defect is quite intelligible. He was a seer 
rather than a prophet. He saw the falsehood, 
and took it for granted in his denunciations 
that others saw it too. But his expositor 
should, in this particular, have supplemented 
the characteristic defects of genius. 

It is, however, easy enough to show by an 
illustration of our own what Hinton meant. 
There never lived a saintlier, purer man than 
“holy George Herbert,” nor one who could 
better represent the most cultured aspect of 
orthodox English ethics. And yet, as regards 
chastity, George Herbert has no higher advice 
to give a young man than this: 

“ Wholly abstain or wed; thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths: use no bye-ways, 
But gladly welcome what He doth afford, 

Not grudging that thy lust hath bounds and 
stays. 

Continence hath his joy: weigh both, and so 
If rottenness have more, let heaven go.” 

Thus the Church, of which George Herbert 
is a representative spokesman, assumes that 
iu the relations of sex a man’s aim must be 


very hand of God leading us heavenwards. 
That hand leads us along two paths, a lower 
and a higher: the lower path is when 
“ others’ needs ” lead ns willingly to bear 
pain; the higher path is when “ others’ 
needs ” lead us to accept pleasure. Perfect 
purity is the purity that so wholly forgets 
self as to have no touch of fear in accepting 
pleasure for service’ sake. Here Hinton is 
surely at one with the teaohiags of Christ, 
just as he is at one with the profoundest 
truths of modern science. Thus the only 
true ethic of sex is one with the universal 
ethic: “ To die to self, to lice only for service' 
sake." 

He who has once grasped these truths, 
when he reads the passage quoted from 
George Herbert must acknowledge that it is, 
from the Hintonian standpoint, systematised 
impurity. And if these things are done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry ? To Hinton’s eye the self-centred mer¬ 
cilessness of the “London Minotaur” is but 
the self-centred morality of the respectable 
world writ large. 

This leads ns to a second criticism. In the 
Lawbreaker Hinton has unfolded the following 
idea: that not only is modem morality nega¬ 
tively worthless, because self-centred and 
based upon a mere arbitrary law that ignores 
service, hut that it is positively pernicious, 
because it actually forbids service, and debars 
from the higher pleasures and fuller life that 
service involves. He illustrates this by a 
historic parallel. The morality of the Jews 
was centred in the law of the Sabbath ; a 
law based upon a mere “ Thou shalt not,” a 
law that ignored service and indeed im¬ 
plicitly forbade it. This law Christ delibe¬ 
rately broke for the sake of serving “others’ 
needs ”; and by thus breaking the false law 
He gave a new impulse to the life of human¬ 
ity. Hinton nnmistakeahly indicates his 
belief that somewhere in modern social life 
there is an analogous false law forbidding ser- 
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But in regard to the above historic parallel 
and indeed to the whole of Hinton’s writings, 
we may very pertinently apply the criticism 
which. Dr. Abbott applies to Bacon (merely 
writing ethics instead of science ): 

“ He possessed, even to excess, that most 
dangerous faculty of recognising similarities 
Bat Bacon was a poet, the poet of Science 
catching at similarities and analogies invisible 
to uninspired eyes, giving them names and 
shapes, investing them with substantial reality, 
and mapping out the whole realm of know 
ledge in ordered beauty. Well have Bacon’ 
analogies been described as ‘ attractive points 
of view, affording a rich and fertile prospect 
over the promised land of science.’ He, him¬ 
self, says of them, that ‘ they sometimes lead us 
as if by the hand to sublime and noble axioms ' 
but they also led him into error. They afford 
rich and fertile prospects, but the richness and 
fertility are often a mere mirage.”—( Bacon's 
Essays, vol. i., p. xxiv.) 

Hinton’s whole “Art of thinking” was but 
an inspired string of poetic analogies; and 
both he and Miss Haddon overlook the fact 
that an analogy is not equivalent to mathe¬ 
matical demonstration. This puts the whole 
question in a nutshell. He was undoubtedly 
an inspired prophet of the highest rank; but 
all his visions need verification by other hands. 
He was what in The Lawbreaker he claims to 
be, a Prometheus bringing fire from heaven ; 
bat too often the proffered fire is only a phos¬ 
phorescent gleam from the decaying fan- 
gas of his own fancies. And, indeed, 
while Hinton was perfectly well up 
certain branches of the sciences required 
by his profession, while he was even ahead 
of his contemporaries in those branches of 
science in which induction and hypothesis 
can most easily fade away into metaphysical 
dreams, he was, on the whole, as Dr. Gull 
says in the Preface to his Life, “ not a man 
of science, but a philosopher.” In a letter 
given in the Appendix (p. 156), written in 
1868, he incidentally mentions that he had 
never read Spencer, and if one may judge 
from the whole tenor of his published 
writings be never troubled himself to read 
Darwin. Of course we do not imply that he 
lad never really read Darwin; but The 
Descent of Man had no place in his thinking, 
ind evolution was to him an uncongenial idea. 
Elis notions about the development of morality 
ind religion are either evolved from his inner 
mnsciousness or else are taken with a touch- 
ng simplicity from the pages of Genesis, 
which apparently was the only text-book 
ibout prehistoric man to which he ever cared 
o have access. "While denouncing the 
ecclesiastical laws “ that refuse and restrain” 
ie seems to have no idea that the immutable 
acts of Nature are even more rigid and 
deasure-forbidding than the strictest canons 
if orthodox ethics; and he never seems to 
iave grasped the central doctrine of evolution 
>hilosophy—viz., that the superstitions of 
icclesiastics have almost invariably been the 
lecessary chrysalis-case, enclosing and pro¬ 
moting the undeveloped germs of the 
cientific laws of rational restraint. In brief, 
rhile his inspired analogies did no doubt 
dten “ lead him by the hand to sublime and 
loble axioms,” while he may rank as much 
ibove Bacon as morality ranks above science, 
ie had far more than Bacon’s share of illusion 
nd mistake; while he is a divine inspirer in 


abstract thought, he is an untrustworthy 
guide in all practical details. 

We have said that “ genius alone can in¬ 
terpret genius ” ; and in Hinton’s case this, 
no doubt, will prove true. The world will 
only indirectly be the better for the publica¬ 
tion of bis unpublished MSS. His desire to 
destroy these MSS. was but the distortion of 
a profound truth. Himself the great apostle 
of altruism, he can only teach the world 
altruistically. He must live again in other 
lives, and speak through other lips. He will 
thus live—nay, even now he does thus live. 
And by nothing could he be better pleased 
than by this merging of his individuality in 
that of others. So long as his thoughts may 
but live and grow, he would be well content 
if his very name were forgotten. But those 
who really knew him on earth, those too 
who have but known him by the spirit-touch 
of his written words that remain—in the pre¬ 
sence of that revelation of the “ Larger Life” 
of Man, which they have seen through his 
passionate eyes, and, seeing, have believed 
with bi3 belief—they can but echo the words 
in which a modem poet has clothed his reve 
rent regard for the James Hinton of a bygone 
age and of a far-ofE clime : 

Ah, Lover, Brother, Guide, Lamp of the Law! 
Forgive this feeble script, which doth thee 
wrong; 

Measuring with little wit thy lofty lova, 

I take my refuge in thy Law of Good. 

The dew is on the lotus : rise, great Sun, 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave: 

Om, man: padme hum, the Sunrise comes, 

The dewdrop slips into the Shining Sea.” 

James A. Aldis. 


Shakspere's Julias Caesar. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, for "Use in Schools, 
by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Rivingtons.) 

Me. Bkechino modestly admits that his 
edition of Julius Caesar is an essay in 
what is called “sign-post criticism.” That 
is to say, it is a protest against those editions 
of Shakspere’s plays now in vogue, in which 
the text is laboriously supported by gram 
matical and philological notes, while any 
comment which might remotely suggest or 
possibly quicken in the learner appreciation 
of character, of dramatic situation, or of 
literary style, is piously avoided. Not to be 
ungrateful, however, we may readily concede 
that the editions of Messrs. Aldis Wright and 
Clarke were a useful re-action against the 
fashion of reading German theories into Shak- 
spere, and did good service in directing atten¬ 
tion to a closer study of Elizabethan English. 
But the reaction went too far; and, un¬ 
fortunately, many of the rising generation 
will associate their early studies of Shakspere 
with the dreariness of grammatical exercises, 
and the vanity of futile attempts to load 
the memory with philological notes, and 
parallel passages. The Cambridge editors 
have grievous things to answer for. 

The present edition of Julius Caesar 
appears to us to restore the proper spirit of 
Shaksperian criticism ; and to be a model for 
future editors. Taking as his text the familiar 
phrase of Aristotle, Mr. Beeching begins his 
Introduction with a clear and concise expla¬ 
nation of the subject and methods of 
tragedy. Following this, the general way in 
which Shakspere worked upon the materials 


to his hand by rejection and selection is ex¬ 
amined by means of a comparison of the drama 
with the passages in Sir thomds North’d trans¬ 
lation of Plutarch on which it was founded; 
while our interest in the characters is 
developed by judicious indications drawn 
from the text. Nor has Mr. Beeching neg¬ 
lected the grammatical and philological com¬ 
mentary, in which, besides availing himself of 
the older authorities, he has had the advan¬ 
tage of Dr. Murray’s assistance. It is suffi¬ 
cient to say of the notes and glossary alike, 
that they serve their purpose well, that the 
explanations are to the point and not prolix, 
and that the little appendix on scansion is 
useful. We may notice, however, a quaint 
and apposite passage from John Maplet’s A 
Greene Forest (1567), adduced for the first 
time in explanation of Act II., sc. i., 1. 205. 
With regard to the date of the play, again, 
Mr. Beeching is doubtlessly right in pro¬ 
nouncing Julius Caesar to be the first of 
the greater tragedies, and in laying as much 
stress upon considerations of style and con¬ 
struction as upon the external evidence. 

“ There is more elaborate proportion and 
balance than we find afterwards. The cha¬ 
racters are double against each other—Cassius 
against Brutus, Antony against Octavius, Por¬ 
tia against Calpurnia.” 

But we may pass from these questions to 
the more important and original work in this 
edition—the much deprecated “sign-post 
criticism." Mr. Beeching’s insight into dra¬ 
matic situation is admirable. Brutus, of 
course, is the hero of the drama, though it is 
Caesar’s spirit that dominates the events. “ It 
is the tragedy of a high-souled, but incom¬ 
petent, statesman.” Brutus does the worst 
with the best meaning, through want of 
insight into the true position of things and 
the true character of men. Brutus is also in 
bondage to words. The name of king is 
abhorrent to him; but to see in the senate 
the equal government of all was to be deluded 
by a constitutional fiction, and to miss the 
real needs of the time. May we not, how¬ 
ever, ask Mr. Beeching here if there was no 
excuse for the failure of the best Republicans 
to recognise “ in Caesar the spirit of the age 
at its best ? ” What golden sign was hung 
out to them in the heavens? Not Caesar’s 
early career or his associates! We should 
also add to the forces which Mr. Beeching 
enumerates in determining Brutus to his great 
mistake a certain vanity, both a proud con¬ 
sciousness of individual worth, and an arro¬ 
gance in his hereditary position as liberator 
of Rome. Cassius plays upon this with 
success. It is the finishing touch to his work. 
Nevertheless, Brutus, to use Anthony’s de¬ 
liberate words, “ was the noblest Roman of 
them all ’’; and there was no alloy of per¬ 
sonal jealousy in the stern political principle, 
before which all private affections, regard for 
Caesar, and love for Portia alike, went down. 

It is just the reverse with the Cassius which 
Shakspere created out of Plutarch’s two or 
three hints. The danger with Cassius is that 
his genuine patriotism, which Brutus himself 
recognises, may be disguised from us by his 
selfish envy. “ I was born free as Caesar.” 
In discussing Cassius, Mr. Beeching, had 
space allowed him, might perhaps have done 
fuller justice to his excellent opportunity 
for demonstrating Shakspere’s praotice of 
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never merely stating a characteristic with¬ 
out illustrating it. “ He is a great observer.” 
In Act I., Sc. 3, Cassius recognises Caesar by 
his voice, and Cinna by his gait. Caesar’s 
observation, “ Tour ear is good,” should not 
be overlooked. But perhaps the most re¬ 
markable and successful of Mr. Beeching’s 
interpretations has reference to the part played 
by Caesar in the tragedy. This has been 
the crux of successive editors, and virtually 
reduced Hazlitt to despair. Mr. Beeching 
points out, with great subtlety and truth, that 
though Caesar only crosses the stage twice, 
each time the first word he utters is just a 
quiet word of summons, in the perfectly calm 
tone of a man who is always obeyed, 
“Calpumia,” “Antonius.” His eye, more¬ 
over, Vocchio grifagno of Dante (notice his 
judgment of the Soothsayer and of Cassius), 
is as penetrating as ever, though apparently 
disabled by physical weakness and conceit. 
But he is old, and we are told that “ he is 
superstitious grown of late.” Yet nothing 
will make him false to himself, or interfere 
with his considered action. He has come, 
like the rest, to worship his own name, which 
he regards as set above all chance and 
change. He has a reverence for Caesar. 
“ But I am constant as the northern star.” 
Whatever infirmity of age, or vanity, or 
sickness there may be, the spirit is still that 
of Caesar; and though the conspirators could 
dismember his body, they could not win to 
that spirit which presides to the end, and 
warns Brutus of the final issue of his mistake. 
“ Enter the ghost of Caesar.” 

In conclusion, grateful as we are to Mr. 
Beeching for this edition of Julius Caesar , our 
gratitude has something in it of the lively 
expectation of benefits to come. We affirm a 
right to claim that the editor should follow 
out the contrast between Antony and Octavius, 
the old contrast between Esau and Jacob, to 
its final development in Antony and Cleopatra , 
and conduct us to the end of the story. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


" English Worthies.”— Shaftesbury (the First 

Earl). By H. D. Traill. (Longmans.) 

Whbthkr the first Earl of Shaftesbury can 
fairly be classed as an English worthy may 
be called in question, even by those who do 
not take the darkest view of his highly com¬ 
plex character. The man to whom we owe 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and to whom the 
credit or discredit attaches of having done 
more than anyone else to found the present 
system of government by party, must cer¬ 
tainly be held to be an English notable, 
whose career deserves study. 

Mr. Traill is no hero-worshipper. That he 
has tried to give an accurate portrait, no one 
who reads his pages carefully can doubt. If 
he has not succeeded, it must be borne in 
mind that there is no period of our history in 
which the waters are so foul and turbid as 
that in which Shaftesbury’s lot was cast. 
Had he lived in these modem days we may 
well imagine that he would not have left 
behind him a name more sullied by self-seek¬ 
ing and the crimes which come of such con¬ 
duct than has been the lot of more than one 
statesman of the present century. There is, 
indeed, little to say in reprobation of Shaftes¬ 
bury’s conduct in early life (before Charles II. 


came to the throne). Though some of his 
actions were open to the charge of selfishness, 
he does not stand out in strong contrast with 
his companions. In fairness we must judge him 
not by an ideal standard of political virtue but 
by the action of his contemporaries. If we 
are content to do so we cannot pass a heavy 
censure. His case was by no means a solitary 
one. A considerable list might be made of 
persons who changed from the king to the 
parliament or from the parliament to the king, 
as the chances of war fluctuated. Some, 
indeed—of whom the notorious Sir John 
Urry is an example—performed this feat 
several times. The charge of Dryden, which 
has been echoed by many others, that 
Shaftesbury assumed a form of godliness for 
interested reasons while Oliver Cromwell 
ruled, may be pardonable in a contemporary 
satirist, but should not be reproduced as 
history. That he 

11 Groaned, sighed, and prayed while godliness was 
gain, 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train,” 
seems to rest on no foundation beyond the 
fact, which should always be borne in mind 
when estimating his character, that Shaftes¬ 
bury was from first to last in the habit of 
clothing his ideas in a theological dress. 

Believing as we do that Shaftesbury, in his 
later life at least, was a remarkably bad 
man, at a time when the people who ruled 
were more than ordinarily degraded, we see no 
reason for assuming that he was an impostor 
in all things. On the contrary, so far as we 
have means of judging, he appears from first 
to last to have been much influenced by 
religious feeling of the later Puritan type, 
though he rarely, if ever, permitted this to 
hold him back from crime or dishonour. 
Examples of this mould of character are not 
rare. We find them in the earlier days of 
Christianity, in the Moslem world, and among 
our own contemporaries. Shaftesbury’s oppo¬ 
sition to the existence of Oliver’s House of 
Lords was assuredly no crime. Whatever we 
may think of the Cromwellian rule, it was 
open to men then as it is now to consider that 
strange body entirely out of place; and it is 
no condemnation of Shaftesbury to assert, as 
may be done with great show of reason, that 
this second chamber was never meant to be 
permanent, but that it was a mere temporary 
make-shift, used to accustom men’s minds to 
something like a house of peers, until the 
time should arrive when it would suit Oliver 
to take upon himself the title as well as the 
function of king. 

It was not until Charles II. was secure 
upon his throne that the evil that was in 
Shaftesbury’s nature was let loose. It may 
be that, had he served to the end of his days 
under a ruler who endeavoured to execute 
justice, that he would—bom agitator as he 
was—have left an unsullied name. The times 
were dangerous for any man of character, and 
especially so for one whose nature was cor¬ 
rupted to the core by that low form of 
ambition which derives supreme pleasure 
from ruling the more ignorant and having the 
rabble shouting behind. No casuistry can 
possibly be so twisted as to clear Shaftesbury 
for the part which he took in the trial of the 
regicides. Mr. Christie, of course, endeavoured 
to do this, but, as Mr. Traill has shown, with 
no chance of success. It might be, though 


this is doubtful, that the members of the old 
Presbyterian party, who had taken no part io 
the king’s trial, could afterwards with good 
conscience sit as judges of the “ King-killers." 
This may be so, though we have ourselves 
grave doubts on the matter; but it is per¬ 
fectly clear that those who had served the 
Protector, who had taken an active part in a 
Government which owed its existence to the 
tragedy which was enacted before Whitehall, 
and who, as Mr. Traill points out, must have 
mixed on terms of perfect equality with 
Harrison, Axtel, Scrope, Corbet, and theii 
fellows, were guilty of au act of the first ordei 
of baseness in sullying their bands with the 
blood of these men, especially when they faxes 
quite well that, whether the act of putting t 
death the king was right or wrong, it .wa 1 
quite certain that his judges had acted in al 
good conscience. Base acts of this sort maj 
be looked on with a certain degree of leniency 
when they occur during the madness of revo 
lution. We do not judge of the crimes of th< 
French Jacobins as we should do of similai 
acts, were it possible that they could occu: 
in France now. But this poor excuse canno 
be made for Shaftesbury and his companions 
The monarchy seemed as firmly established 
when the regicides were put on their trial a 
it had ever been since the Norman Conquest 
Mr. Traill is probably right when he sayi 
that— 

“no politician of that period, once fairl] 
engaged in the race for court favour and pro 
motion, would have risked the frown of thi 
sovereign and exposed his loyalty to suspicioi 
by refusing to serve. To do so through an] 
scruple about having a hand in the death of ai 
old comrade, against whom the luck had gone 
would have been generally regarded a 
Quixotic.” 

We fear Mr. Traill is right, and if he is 
it only shows into what a deep slough o 
degradation Englishmen had fallen. 

That Shaftesbury was from the first an advo 
cate of toleration, so far as Protestants were con 
oemed, is certain. Thishasoften been attribute! 
to corrupt motives. We see no reason for doinj 
so. Doubtless his conduct pleased the popu 
lace, whom it became the business of his lif 
to court; and he knew that the king was oi 
the same side, because he hoped thereby t 
procure freedom for the Roman Catholi 
religion also, but it is neither necessary nc 
fair to assume that these motives were th 
cause of his opposing the Act of Uniformit 
and the Test Act. Shaftesbury was not th 
man to sacrifice personal interest to any hig 
ideal. Had it been much against his own a« 
vancement he would, we believe, never hav 
supported the Dissenters; but it seems that hi 
religious feelings, and a certain vague sen) 
of justice, impelled him in that direction, 
line which also tended to his own advano 
ment both with the king and the peopl 
That his zeal for Protestantism, which seen 
to have been his strongest unselfish passioi 
was not proof against the demands of sell 
interest, is proved by the part he took in tl 
shameful treaty of Dover. Mr. Traill thinl 
it probable (we confess that we do not) th) 
Shaftesbury' knew nothing of the seen 
arrangement for restoring the Roman Cathol 
religion in this country by the help 
French soldiers; but he vras a party 
the treaty with France whi-ch bound Sn 
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land to -wage war, at the French king’s 
dictation, on the seven United Provinces. 
This plot, he must have known, was a blow 
directed against civil freedom, which, if it 
struck home, would have put every Protestant 
in Europe at the mercy of a power that would 
never shrink from enforcing orthodoxy by 
any brutality that seemed likely to be success¬ 
ful. The man who for court favour could 
be guilty of an act of this kind—an act which 
he must have abhorred alike as a statesman 
and a Protestant—was rapidly preparing him¬ 
self for the supreme wickedness of the Popish 
plot. Into the disgusting and horrible details 
of that popular madness we will not enter. 
Mr. Traill speaks guardedly; but it is evident 
that he thinks, as everyone must do who does 
not hold a brief for the defendant, that 
Shaftesbury was aware that the statements of 
Oates and his gang were mere clumsy false¬ 
hoods. “That there was a conspiracy,” he 
says, “to set up the Boman Catholic religion 
in England we all know in these days, and 
Shaftesbury knew it then; but he knew also, 
as we now know, that the king himself was 
the chief conspirator.” He, therefore, must 
have been quite certain that neither the 
authorities at Borne, nor the Jesuits, would 
have been bo simple, even if they had been so 
wicked, ss to plot for the murder of their 
most assured friend. We may look over much 
that was mean and base in that unhappy 
time, as we excuse, even now, the faults 
tad even crimes of men and women whose 
lot has been cast in evil places; hut, unless 
vc are prepared to say that perjury and 
murder are not crimes of the deepest die, we 
cannot excuse the great demagogue. Mr. 
Traill seems to think there is some palliation 
for this ever-memorable act of wickedness in 
the fact that statesmen, “ down even to our 
own day, contrive to assume the truth of 
fictions as monstrous, if not so bloody, as 
those of Oates, and to act upon them as 
though they were realities.” We sincerely 
hope that in this he is mistaken. If it be true, 
our lives and freedom are held on as insecure a 
tenure as were those of our forefathers, when 
Titus Oates was in his lodgings at Whitehall. 

Edwabd Peacock. 


Emigrant Lift in Kantat. By Percy 0. 

Ebbutt. (Sonnenschein.) 

Mu. Ebbutt has camped on what can scarcely 
be called an unoccupied field. Yet, so long 
■ the newcomer is prepared to tell an honest 
We of his experience, we are always ready to 
Welcome him. Indeed, while swarms of people 
mntinue to cross the Atlantic in search of 
ibow-room, no class of books are more neces- 
jiry than those to which this good-natured 
(blame belongs. But few are so habitually 
misleading. Many of them—invariably those 
Battered broadcast by emigration agents and 
Be modem representatives of General Choke 
ltd Mr. Scadder—are permeated by the most 
dachievous form of fiction. The truth may 
l told; hut it is not the whole truth. It 
I a selected sample. These gentleman—and 
pey are just as frequently as not from 
be Colonies—are working in the interest 
land corporations, railway companies with 
alternate quarter sections ” for sale, financial 
which have staked everything on 
ir properly rising in the market, or States 


the one aim and object of which is to settle 
up their gaunt territories with taxpayers. It 
is therefore no great cause for wonder that 
endless disappointment and misery are the 
results of their unscrupulous misrepresenta¬ 
tions. Indeed, suoh serious injury has been 
done a good cause that at this present moment 
the Colonial Office is meditating how best 
sound information can be furnished by a 
department of that secretariat. Even, then, 
as it is impossible to eliminate the personal 
factor from either the writing or the reader, 
it will be difficult to convey to those seeking 
for facts the exact truth which it is desirable 
they should be in possession of before taking 
so important a step as voluntary exile. 
The German system of emigration clubs is 
infinitely preferable to anything which has as 
yet been proposed. These and other sugges¬ 
tions I fully discussed in a series of papers 
printed in the earlier numbers of a weekly 
journal which, unhappily for the welfare of 
those most concerned in the good advice it 
had to give, proved an experiment too costly 
for its projector’s pockets, so that it is un¬ 
necessary to repeat this twice-told tale. 

However, for those who have not access to 
personal sources of information Mr. Ebbutt’s 
book may be accepted as a guide at once safe 
and entertaining. He has no “lots” in 
“ Eden ” to sell, and is perfectly impartial 
regarding the merits and demerits of the 
State in which he passed some six years. 
With a frankness which is sometimes more 
than American in the plainness of speech 
employed to characterise the people with 
whom he came in contact, the writer tells 
what he saw and heard, and what befel him 
as a farmer, a “ hired boy,” and a cattle herd. 
The ins and outs of the squalid life in a 
half-settled prairie are narrated just as they 
occurred, without any attempt at literary 
grace, and with an abundance of colloquial 
Americanisms, which the author seems to use 
almost unconsciously. The mishaps of the 
inexperienced “ranchers,” their successes, 
their neighbours, their quarrels, and their 
general mode of life are thus told with a 
freedom unattainable by a more polished 
reconUur. We question, indeed, whether any 
other style than that employed would suit 
the theme Mr. Ebbutt has taken in hand. 
His “guesses,” “kinder sulky,” “help 
milks,” and “help swells,” impart a local 
colouring to his pages, while the numerous 
illustrations—if dashed with caricature and 
rather inartistic—are in nearly every instance 
deserving of consideration as graphio repre¬ 
sentations of every-day incidents in Western 
life. The only drawback to the book is that 
the information which it supplies regarding 
the particular portions of Kansas where Mr. 
Ebbutt lived is by this time rather stale. 
The writer left England in 1870, with his 
father and brother, and after a stay of six 
years returned to the “old country” under 
circumstances which he relates with amusing 
naivetS ; so that in the ten years which have 
elapsed since he had personal knowledge of 
the state many changes have occurred. At 
the same time, if his pictures are a little “ off 
colour ” for the counties about Junction City 
and Parkersville, they are fairly applicable to 
other parts still in the ’76 stage of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

The company at that date was sufficiently 


peculiar. It is to be hoped that none of them 
read books, otherwise Mr. Ebbutt might have 
an uneasy life—so long as it lasted—were he 
to return to the district which he describes 
with the unreserve of a lad of sixteen. He 
tells, for example, of a neighbour on whose 
clay floor he often slept. The cabin was 
of a primitive order. 


“ In wet weather it was not quite so comfort¬ 
able as might be wished, as the roof leaked, 
and rain and snow came in pretty badly. Still, 
we got along very nicely together. One slight 
drawback was that the old man had a habit of 
chewing tobacco as he lay in bed; but it did 
not cause much inconvenience to those on the 
floor, as he was a pretty good shot, and gene¬ 
rally managed to reach the fireplace with the 
juice.” 

Another family were of a more pretentious 
grade: 

“ They considered themselves ‘some pumpkins’; 
and their status may be summed up in the 
words of one of the Quinn boys, ‘ They’ve got 
two kinds of sugar, and don’t they just look 
at yer if you put white sugar into your coffee 
and yaller sugar into your tea! ’ ” 


We cannot gather that the writer was 
enamoured of farm life. He worked hard 
and earned little. “A living” was easily 
enough obtained, and he warns anyone against 
being beguiled by the advertisements of agents 
who for a fee offer to place boys with settlers 
in the West. Ho one, if he is capable at all, 
need lack employment. He can generally 
get some wages, and always his board and 
lodgings. The toil is severe; but, though 
there is some consolation in the hope of a 
future being secured, it is quite certain that the 
average youth at home who made up his mind 
to get up at half-past three and go to bed at 
dark, would before long eat as much bread, 
sleep a good deal more softly, and enjoy a 
more civilised life than nine out of every ten 
settlers in Western America. Grasshoppers, 
to which Mr. Ebbutt devotes a useful chapter, 
will suddenly devour every blade, and rattle¬ 
snakes seem disagreeably common in and out 
of doors. Ague is frequent. The sun in 
summer blisters the skin, and the cold in 
winter is thirty or forty degrees below zero. 

“ We used to keep a pig in the house during 
the winter to cut from—a dead one. It used 
to hang in one corner of the room over the 
flour-barrel, and was frozen as hard as a board. 
We used just to take a hatchet and cut off as 
much as we wanted to fry. ... It was a matter 
of no small difficulty to write a letter in the 
winter, as the ink was frozen in a solid lump, 
and had to be kept on the stove while in use. 
While sitting round the red-hot stove at break¬ 
fast one’s coffee would freeze in a very short 
time ifplaced on the table a few feet from the 
fire. Hot water thrown into the air out of 
doors would come down as hail. During 
weather like this we had to be mightily careful 
how we handled iron or steel, for the frost in 
an axe or hammer would cause it to ding to a 
damp hand.” 

Fuel was so scarce that maize had some¬ 
times to be burnt. Pork was the usual food. 
Mutton the writer tasted only twice in six 
years. The people were rough, but perfectly 
honest. Doors were seldom shut, except to 
keep the pigs out, and theft was practically 
unknown. 

Still, the world is large, and these redeem¬ 
ing virtues are not a monopoly of any part of 
the globe. Altogether, we question whether 
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any prudent man with Australia and New 
Zealand, British Columbia and California, not 
to apeak of Western Oregon and Washington 
Territory, or even Morocco and the Argentine 
Republic to choose from, would be well 
advised did he select Kansas for his home. 
In truth, if a mere livelihood from the soil is 
aimed at, there are not many countries where 
this could be more easily and more comfort¬ 
ably earned just at presmt than in England, 
where the climate is good, markets plentiful, 
every necessary cheap, and good land is as low 
—all things considered—as it is anywhere near 
railways and large cities in America and the 
colonies. When well-cultivated farms in Kent 
are selling—as one between Canterbury and 
"Whitstable sold recently—for £10 an acre, 
only the hapless owners need clear forests in 
Michigan or plough prairies in Kansas. 

ItoUEKI Bkown. 


HEW NOVELS. 

The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co ) 

The Professor's Wooing. By Elsa d’Esterre- 
Keeling. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Power of Gold. By George Lambert. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

King Arthur. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Macmillan.) 

The Shadow of Wrong. By Charles Gibbon. 
(Maxwell.) 

The Otways' Child. By Hope Stanford. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

An Oath to the Dead. By Sydney Dunbar. 
(The London Literary Society.) 

Mk. Payn has struck fresh ground in The 
Heir of the Ages, and the literary treasure 
brought forth is of considerable value. The 
story is, indeed, remarkable when we consider 
the author's unwearied skill and industry as a 
novelist. But though Mr. Payn is prolific, 
he is never dull; and this, the latest work from 
his pen, is as bright, as clever, and as interest¬ 
ing as any of its predecessors. In one respect 
—namely, as regards clear, sympathetic, 
and graphic delineation of character—it is 
almost superior to any others by the same 
writer. Elizabeth Dart, the central figure, 
now and then reminds us of Jane Eyre, and 
towards the close of the narrative, still more 
stroDgly of George Eliot. She is introduced 
to us as a companion and governess to a Miss 
Melbum—an appointment she resigns when 
her affections have been cruelly trifled with 
by Miss Melburn’s cold, cynical, and blase 
half-brother, Major Melburn. She drifts into 
literature, and writes an article in the Millen¬ 
nium, which becomes the talk of the town. 
She scores a second great success with her 
novel of “The Usher,” which appeared in the 
the same periodical, and caused a profound 
sensation. It may be an undesigned coinci¬ 
dence, but there are many passages in the 
literary and personal relations between Mr. 
Felix Argand, the editor of the Millennium, 
and Miss Dart, which forcibly recall the 
friendship and union between George Henry 
Lewes and George Eliot. Miss Dart prospers 


in literature, but ultimately becomes “ The 
Heir of the Ages” by purchasing a property 
in Sussex, upon which a fine old antiquary, 
Huger Leyden, discovers a large amount of 
treasure trove. An admirable character 
in his way is Matthew Meyriok, a young poet 
afflicted with spinal disease. The poems 
which Mr. Payn introduces under his name, 
and which were really written by a youth in 
his nineteenth year, scarcely give the im¬ 
pression of real genius, though they are far 
beyond what most writers of verse could 
accomplish at that age. The career of 
Jefferson Melbum points to the necessity for 
the “Bill for the Abolition of Scoundrels” 
spoken of in the course of these volumes. 
Another striking individuality, but of a 
wholly different type, is Miss Dart’s Aunt 
Jane, with her cat Apollinaris, “so called, 
not after the famous drinking water, but the 
Syrian bishop of that name, whose life and 
works her late husband had edited with great 
applause, but unhappily at his own expense.” 
Mr. Argand, too, is very interesting, with his 
common sense views of literature, and his 
belief that “ genius, like murder, will always 
out.” The whole story is something more 
than entertaining: it is suggestive in thought, 
and discriminating in its views of character. 

The Professor'8 Wooing may be described as 
a farcical comedy in two volumes; and an 
excellent comedy it is on the whole. There 
is not an incident sufficiently exciting to 
accelerate the pulse of the reader by a single 
beat, but there is many an incident calculated 
to afford him a hearty laugh. Miss D’Esterre 
Keeling sets herself to describe the courtships 
of Monsieur la Mie, one of the lions of Geneva. 
He preached a new philosophy to the Gene¬ 
vese, who are very fond of all kinds of 
preachers. In fact, as the author says, 
Geneva is the city of preachers. Here Calvin 
preached, and Voltaire and Eousseau and 
Madame de Stiiel and —Ion go intervallo —the 
Salvation Army. But it is not so much M. la 
Mie’s preaching as his love affairs we have to 
deal with; and he does appear to have been one of 
the easiest of victims to the blandishments of 
the fair sex. In his book of Pens6es he was 
almost daily making entries on the subject of 
woman, chiefly relating to the unbroken suc¬ 
cession of acts by which she has repeated 
to this hour Eve’s beguilement of Adam. 
It is extremely laughable to follow the Pro¬ 
fessor’s experiences. He is finally secured in 
the matrimonial noose, after being in love one 
would fear to say how many times. There 
are several admirable studies of character in 
these volumes, including the parvenu family 
of the Luscombe-Binnses, and old Captain 
Macnab, who had a passion for buying whole¬ 
sale, with a view to profiting by the reduced 
price. He once electrified and greatly incom¬ 
moded his sister by buying up the entire stock 
of legs of mutton of a Genevese butcher, 
in pursuance of this principle. 

That The Power of Gold is great, goes with¬ 
out saying; but the applicability of the phrase 
to Mr. Lambert's story, bearing the above 
title, is not very clear. There is an upstart 
family of immense wealth introduced, but 
riches are found to be by no means sufficient 
to secure them the alliances they desire. On 
the other hand, a young nobleman of aa 
ancient family falls in love with the daughter 

Digitized 


of a man of reputed wealth, who becom 
bankrupt and dies of a broken heart. T1 
young lord remains true to his love, evi 
when she is in the dregs of poverty; and thi 
are subsequently made happy to discover th 
the lady is entitled to an immense fortun 
The novel, while readable enough, is not mo 
interesting than scores of others who 
teem through the press; and the author e 
hibits too great a straining after facetiousne; 

Mrs. Craik describes King Arthur as “ no’ 
love story ” ; and yet it is a story of hum 
love of the most exquisite type. It sets for 
the deep and passionate affection of a Corni 
rector’s wife for a child deserted by its mothi 
which she adopts within a few hours 
its birth. The child grows up to be her ve 
own, as it were, and each becomes dearer 
the other than are many mothers and sons 
the same flesh and blood. The career of be 
the reader must trace for himself. This is 
far the best of the single volumes upon o 
list. It is instinct with human feeling; a 
its tenderness and pathos are such as to ling 
long in the memory after the book has be 
read and put aside. 

Dramatic situations there undoubtedly are 
Mr. Gibbon’s novelette, which is construct 
upon the model of sensational fictions now 
much in vogue. His leading character, I 
Brogden, is however, more original than ti 
majority of the dark and gloomy scoundn 
we are accustomed to meet with, exhibiting 
most extraordinary combination of villaii 
and psychic force. How The Shadow of Wm 
arises, thickens, falls, and finally disappeai 
the reader must trace for himself. 

Mr. Hope Stanford’s sketch is not noticeal 
in any way, and when there is such a plctho: 
of fiction, it is a pity to add to the constant 1 
increasing mass. Beyond the fact that 
youth lives for some years under the unjt 
suspicion of having committed a murdi 
there is nothing particular in the plot; ai 
as the writing is not above the comma 
place, the world might not have been ai 
the worse if it had never heard of 1 
Otways' Child. 

Very agreeable reading may be found 
Miss Burnham’s story, which deals wi 
certain phases of American life. The varic 
characters are well differentiated, and 1 
work is not spoilt for the English reader 
a too lavish display of Americanisms. 1 
loving ministrations of woman “ when ri 
and anguish wring the brow ” receive < 
more illustration in these pages. 

The author of An Oath to the Dead woj 
have done better if she had written 219 pd 
only instead of 519. Her material is in l 
verse ratio to the care with which it 
elaborated. The life of Lucy Howard, j 
heroine, is interesting enough, but it 
told at too great a length. Lucy’s « 
and utterly selfish father, and the oj 
and generous nature of her uncle Jd 
are graphically drawn and contrasted. I 
why will not novelists be careful over la 
things ? “ Are you not a baronet of 1564] 

Miss Howard asks of Sir Robert Fork 
whereas the first British baronet was ere* 
in 1611, G. Raunett Sitnfl 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Tie Book of Duck Decoys. By Sir E. Payne- , , 

Gallwey, Bart. (Van Voorst.) This book sc ? rcel y a Pf k « property inGreat Britain 
possesses an antiquarian interest which should " here a ^derate venture in the shape of a 
msure its admission into the country house decoy, costing from £100 to £lo0, could not be 
library. Although we learn that thirty-eight constructed. Its annual expense might be £30 
decoys are still in use in England, the industry *2 £40 - f” not but 8m ' le at enthusiasm, 
itself is doomed. Year by year decoys are The aspect of the country has entirely changed 
closed, and ere long the whole subject will be 111 th ? ^ half-century. Drainage, increased 
“part and parcel of the dreadful past.” Sir population, and indiscriminate pnmng, have 
R. Payne-Gallwey has enthusiastically collected awa y the huge flocks of water-fowl which 

every scrap of information bearing on duck used to swk our open lakes and sea-coasts. A 

J . . 'i .. . morn honrifnI onn rhAn nnhr in oattata aAOjanna 


structed there. These, however, 


actual events or not, has a deep interest of its 


blemishes. When the author writes “ There is own to all who study the characteristics of our 
scarcely a park or property in Great Britain age ; for the class of mind here drawn is by no 


age ; for the class of mind here drawn is by no 
means rare, though not all escape from pessi¬ 
mism through a pure morality and the survival 
of early religious teaching, as Hamilton is 
represented doing. In certain ways he found 
means to do much good to others; and as one 
who ever preserved his better characteristics, 
and kept secure in a tainted age from “ the 
world’s slow stain,” his life was not vanity. 

The Trial and Death, of Socrates: being the 


every scrap of information bearing on aucK — —r „ — y - , :- _ The Trial and, Death of Socrates: being tne 

decoys, ana has formed useful lists of them for dm*® handful, and then only in severe seas ns, jguthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of 
each countv. The ree-ular decov with nines ever come at present to op shores. Decoying pi ftto ^ Tran9 i at £j int l English bv F. ,T. Church. 


each county. The regular decoy with pipes 
and screens came over in James I.’s 
reign from Holland. Before its introduction, 
it seems that old and young wild-fowl to¬ 
gether, when moulting, had been driven, not 
decoyed, into some such fixed engine of wire 
and network. But this was done in summer, 

' and decoys are worked in winter. The word’s 
derivation, according to the author, is from the 
Dutch “ endekooy,” meaning the “ duck cage.” 
We cannot but think, judging from the usago 


of “coy,” “decoy,” and the Spenserian “with S™ de ,°° yS “ 

kind words accoyed,” that the more probable tlm f. S» r Payne-Gadlwey s hook will be 

. derivation, as giveA by Skeat, is from the useful to the naturalist, the antiquary, and the 
■ old French “coi” meaning “ quiet ” ; hence *P ortsman - 

' “decoy,” “to quiet down.” Many writers Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., Trinity 
| have treated, as they were more or less imper- College, Cambridge. By his friend, Christopher 
j fectly acquainted with the subject, the modus Carr. (Kegan JPaul, Trench, & Co.) What 
It has been reserved the Emperor Joseph is said to have desired for 
separate plans and an inscription on his tomb, that “ he had failed 


ever come ar presenr ro our snores ^ecoying p^- Tranglat - d E ligh b p . j. Church, 
of ducks like hawking;is dead. The stem oon- (Macmillan-) The ex( ^ ent ^translation of 
ditions of modem life have proved too exacting v plato , 8 B J bu b Meaar8 . Daviea & Vaughan, 
for both. It is to be hoped that no.farmer will wMcb ftp j4 are d m any years ago in the “ Gulden 
seek to retrieve his fortunes by establishing a Traagllr i, V ari gi"/. a ® rthv countemart 
decoy. Although the author declares that “ any £ t h JpLent vol’mL It was! lLppy thought 
fairly intelligent keeper could work it well t together some examples of the Sooretic 

enough to supply its owner daily during the ^ d * mbined ^ jugt P those scenes in the 
winter with a dainty dish for his table, besides Uf f Soorates which a J ppeal most 8tr ongly to 
now and again plenty of birds to spare for . t and it a rea d er may find 

friendly presents as well ” Apart from these unfamiliar £ £ ^ the Euthyphron udll be 

visionary notions about decoys m modem ~ . -.A,,.., nf 


tperandi of a duck decoy. It has been reserved 
for our author to give separate plans and 
measurements of all details of the different 


interest and pity. Whatever a reader may find 
unfamiliar or dry in the Euthyphron will be 
carried off by natural horror at the murder of 
Socrates, a judicial iniquity with which (as Mr. 
Mill said) we can compare nothing but “ the 
event which took place on Calvary.” The life 
of Socrates and the chief points in his teaching 
are dealt with in an introductory essay which 
presents things and people of Athens in a very 
clear light. As to the Sophists, Mr. Church 
rightly inclines to the views of Grote as developed 


in everything,” might have made, in the opinion by Mr. Sedgwick; and he states with truth and 


decoys. By the aid of these plates the meanest of many people, a fitting epitaph for the neatness his opinion that “ the object of Socrates 
capacity can understand the art and mystery subject of this biography. To his more worldly- waste reform what the Sophists were content 
of taking ducks in decoys. They are allured minded friends and kindred, Arthur Hamilton simply to formulate,” namely, the mass of 
to the entrance of the pipes by the decoy ducks must have been a sore disappointment. He, at inconsistent and confused ideas about ethios and 


. (just as tame elephants come to deceive and first, created considerable hopes; but in the politics then current. But Mr. Church hardly 
. enslave their wild brethren); then a bushy- end, with abilities above the average, with a appears to have made up his mind as to the 
tailed dog of a red colour, like a fox, leaps over severe morality, and with every advantage of respective authority of Plato and Xenophon as 
a series of low screens; and in the ducks’ education, he “did nothing”—that is, he evidences for their master’s views. He admits 
curiosity to see which it is, they follow neither gained a position in the world, made that “ the real Socrates ” is the Socrates of 
unthinkingly up the pipe, which is then money, nor wrote books. Yet there are various 
dropped behind them and they find themselves wavs of defining “success in life,” and there 


vhicn it is, they follow neither gained a position in the world, made that “ the real Hocrates" is the [Socrates of 
the pipe, which is then money, nor wrote books. Yet there are various Xenophon, and yet he draws largely upon 
m and they find themselves ways of defining “success in life,” and there Platons account. Both, however, cannot be true. 


“ inclusos careere nassae.” The numbers of are some who will think that a man who works 
I wild fowl which used to be taken in this out his opinions for himself, and acts consis- 
' manner sound scarcely credible to a generation tently upon them; who forms a scheme of self- 


which has made night hideous, even among 
the fens, by the roar and rattle of Great 
Northern express trains. The family of Skelton 


is as celebrated in the annals of decoys as is been hinted in some quarters that this is a 


that of Barr among falcons. One of the 
family migrated from the Lincolnshire Friskney 
(•• the home of decoys,” as our author calls it) 
to Norfolk. In the second year of his superin¬ 


tendence of the decoy which he made in this fact way that is calculated to give the im- 
county at Winterton, he took in seven days the pression of an authentic narrative. Arthur 
amazing number of 1,100 teal. Pennant relates Hamilton is represented as one on whom the 
that 31,000 ducks were taken in one season by “riddle of the painful earth ’’ pressed heavily, 
ten decoys near Wainfleet towards the end of We have the idea of a person suffering from 
laat century. To come nearer our own times too much thought and from a want of the 
the Ashby decoy in Lincolnshire (which is still power to express it, from which want consider- 
worked) captured during 1834-1868 100,000 able powers of reflection,’'and much acquired 
ducks. This method of capturing wild-fowl, it knowledge, remained unknown to the world, 
is found, succeeds best about three in the after- He was bom in 1852, and, therefore, grew up 
noon. No decoys have ever been constructed in to manhood in the sixties and seventies of our 
Scotland. Only three are in use in Ireland. In century—a time which posterity will hardly 
Holland the author has inspected between regard as fruitful in original impulse or high 
seventy and eighty. This book, besides its aims. A generation earlier, generous youth 


ire some who will think that a man who works They are nearly as inconsistent with each other 
out his opinions for himself, and acts consis- as both are with Aristophanes, Eupolis, and 
tently upon them; who forms a scheme of self- Aristoxenus. The translation, though occasion- 
cultivation and carries it out; who preserves a ally rather free, seems to us accurate as well as 
rigid individuality in the midst of a conven- spirited. 

tional world, is not altogether a fafiure. It has s of mfred the Sigskald: a Northern 
been hinted in some quarters teat this is a Tale of the Tenth Century. By Felix Dahn. 
fictitious biography. If so Mr. Carr has some- Tranalated by Sopb ; e p. E . Yeitch. (Alexander 
thing of the De Foe gift; for he is precise G ar( j ner> ) As there is no preface to this little 
about dates, places, and particulars, and sets |j 00fc> there is nothing beyond the information 
his incidents .before his readers m a. matter-of- on title-page to indicate the origin of the 
fact way that is calculated to give the 1 m- ; and, having searohed in vain for the 

pression of an authentic narrative. Arthur or igi na i gaga, we must conclude that it is a 
Hamilton is represented as one on whom the imaginary creation, which the author’s 

“riddle of the painful earth pressed heavily, intimate knowledge of Scandinavian archae- 


fictitious biography. If so, Mr. Carr has some¬ 
thing of the De Foe gift; for he is precise 
about dates, places, and particulars, and sets 
his incidents ’.before his readers in a matter-of- 


mtimate knowledge ot Bcandnavian arenae- 
ology has enabled him to clothe in the language 
and style of the ancient skalds. The story is 


sds best about three in the after- He was bom in 1852, and, therefore, grew up and it preaen t8 a vivid picture of the perplexi- 
ys have ever been constructed in to manhood in the sixties and seventies of our tieg wh f ob must bave many minds in that 
j three are in use in Ireland. In century—a time which posterity will hardly f ar _ away time when men were daily losing 
luthor has inspected between regard as fruitful in original impulse or high f a i tb in their old heathen gods, but could not 
eighty. This book, besides its aims. A generation earlier, generous youth M t brin „ themselves to accept the new 
ornithologist, illustrates many caught fire from Arnold at Eugby, or learned a reb l ion wb j ob was j uat beginning to dawn on 
> literature of the past. It must high and disinterested piety from Newman at the beni „ ht ed North. These are features which 
iny pains to put together ; for Oriel; but such lights were dying out one by be appreciated by all who take delight in 
fly from their habits of life and one at the time we speak of. Science was fertile, o]d Norse history, and general readers will find 
heir instinctive jealousy, are a and commerce prosperous ; for these were the the story itself of thrilling interest. The trans- 
Laudanum, as a prophylactic years of the “ leaps and bounds that have lation is goo d, and the type is large and clear, 

we may inform the author, is landed us in our present quagmires, political 

onsumed in the low county of and financial. Hence, Hamilton found no rest A Stork’s Nest; or, Pleasant Heading from 

The Cowbit decoy in that oounty for his soul in the opinions and pursuits current the North. Collected by John Fulford Vioary. 


seventy ana eigntv. Tms book, besiaes its aims. A generation earlier, generous youtn 
value to the ornithologist, illustrates many caught fire from Arnold at Eugby, or learned a 
allusions in the literature of the past. It must high and disinterested piety from Newman at 
have taken many pains to put together; for Oriel; but such lights were dying out one by 
deeoymen, partly from their habits of life and one at the time we speak of. Science was fertile, 
pertly from their instinctive jealousy, are a and commerce prosperous; for these were the 
voticent class. Laudanum, as a prophylactic years of the “ leaps and bounds ” that have 
■Against ague, we may inform the author, is landed us in our present quagmires, political 
still largely consumed in the low county of and financial. Hence, Hamilton found no rest 
Lincolnshire. The Cowbit decoy in that oounty for his soul in the opinions and pursuits current 
is in use, or was three years ago. That the in his time. He entered no profession, spent 


is in use, or was three years ago. That the in his time. He entered no profession, spent 
sign-board, “The Dog and Duck,” on an inn at the best years of youth in rather aimless 


Goole. possibly indicated the existence of a 
decoy, is a precarious assumption. At Haw- 


(Frederick Wame & Co.) Although very few 
months have elapsed since the publication of 


travel, returned home, and, after some futile An American in Norway, the author of that 


incursions into society, retired to a remote 


borough there still exists such a sign, and by no country seclusion, where he died at the age of 


agreeably written book has made such good 
use of his time that we have now to thank him 


possibility could a decoy ever have been con. I thirty-four. The book, whether recording) for another volume, which is also, in every 
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sense, “pleasant reading.” The twenty-one 
stories whioh he has collected, and we may 
assume translated also, enable us to make the 
acquaintance of several well-known Scandina¬ 
vian writers, and faithfully represent various 
phases of social conditions in the north, at the 
same time indicating much that will be fresh to 
the majority of English readers. The historical 
sketches of Prof. Ewald convey a good deal of 
information concerning past times in Denmark, 
while the stories written by Herr Brosboll, 
under the pseudonym of Carit Etlar, describe 
Danish life of days long since gone by with 
unusual accuracy of detail. The bright wit of 
Erik Bdgh is mingled with a vein of sharp, but 
not unkindly, satire; and the Norwegian stories 
by Ivar Bing are clear, well-drawn pictures of 
peasant life in the south of Norway. As Mr. 
Vicary truly observes, “ it is from stories like 
these that we learn how much there is beneath 
the surface in the life and thoughts of a people ” ; 
and it is only fair to add that they are very at¬ 
tractive reading both for young and old. 

The Story of Norway. By Charlotte S. Sidg- 
wick. (Bivingtons.) This little volume forms 
one of a set of books intended, we are told, 
“ not for school work, but for home reading, 
and aims at being attractive enough to be read 
by young children to themselves.” It may be 
open to question whether children who are 
able to read to themselves might not consider 
the style a little too studiously elementary; but 
the author probably understands the require¬ 
ments of juvenile readers better than we do, 
and she has undoubtedly selected her material 
with much judgment. The first sentence in 
the book runs thus: “ Norway is like the face 
of a horse’s head looking out into the sea. 
Look at the map, and you will understand.” 
This is a “ happy thought ”; and, so far as we 
are aware, the comparison is original. But the 
-iEsir, or Aser, were not called Anses (p. 15); 
and there is a comical bit of confusion in the 
statement (p. 23) that the Berserks of Harald 
Haarfagre were “ called Bearsarks, because they 
dressed in the bears’ shirts,” and that “his par¬ 
ticular and private guard were called * Wolf- 
eoats.’ ” Considering the size of the book, it 
is a capital epitome of Norwegian history; and 
it presents a truer picture of the development 
of the nation than many school manuals of 
greater pretension. 

The interest of Methodism in Marshland, by 
George West (Wesleyan Conference Office), will 
be chiefly confined to the followers of John 
Wesley. Marshland is the came of a large 
tract of land in Yorkshire, running from the 
bed of the old river Don to the Ouse and the 
Trent, as their waters meet to fall into the sea; 
and Epworth, at which the Wesleys were 
cradled, stands but a few miles away on the 
slopes of Lincolnshire. Three young men 
went from this district to hear John Wesley 
preach at Epworth in 1760; and, through the 
influence of one of them, that great evangelist 
paid his first visit to Swinefleet m the following 
year. From that time Methodism flourished 
m the district, until, in 1766, there were nearly 
700 members in the society. The appendix to Mr. 
West’s little volume contains some very useful 
tables, drawn from the society’s archives, of 
the ministers, the trustees, and the finances of 
Methodism in Marshland in its early days. 
Although there is not much within its covers 
to attract the outside world, to the students of 
Methodism in England’s highways and byways 
it cannot but prove beneficial. 

The little volume, Told for a Memorial: the 
Story of Mary Ann Davey (Nisbet), pathetic as 
are many of the incidents in the life of the 
brave and simple-minded woman whom it 
commemorates, could have little charm for our 
readers were it not for the few views of Cornish 
scenery with which the narrative is adorned. 


! These illustrate the Yale, of Mawgan and the 
attendant scenery of North Cornwall, and must 
possess an attraction for every one who has 
wandered into those secluded glens of that 
remote country. 

Me. Edwaed Stanford has issued this week 
a Handy Atlas and Poll Book, which will he of 
great use to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the electoral battle now being waged. 
Besides a series of sixty-four maps, coloured to 
show the political representation of the divisions 
of counties and boroughs, it also gives the 
results of the general election of last year, 
together with other relevant statistics. The 
maps of the counties, though all on the same 
scale, are in some cases broken into two or 
three, so as to avoid the inconvenience of fold¬ 
ing, with the single exception of Yorkshire; 
while, on the other hand, two counties are 
sometimes comprised in the same map. So far 
as we have tested it, the work seems very 
accurately done; but, in the map of Kent, the 
Isle of Thanet is left uncolourea, as if it were 
a borough, whereas it is, of course, a county 
division. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
maps are models of clear printing. 

Mrs. Haweis has lately published, with 
Field & Tuer, a nice little shilling book, Bus in 
Vrbe ; or Flowers that thrive in London Gardens 
and Smoky Towns. She tells her own ex¬ 
periences at gardening in divers quarters of 
London, and appeals to all dwellers in dirty 
cities to make the best of their scraps of garden. 
She gives lists of plants and flowers which she 
has herself grown, and others which will grow 
with a little care, in the smokiest of beds. The 
little book contains several cuts of flowers and 
a tinted frontispiece. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mr. Browning will probably 
publish separately the two poems of which his 
next volume was to consist. In this case the 
first poem, which has been finished for some 
time, might be out in time for the holidays. 
The work is in a certain sense a new departure 
on Mr. Browning’s part. May it prove one 
suited to the glad summer days ! 

The volume of Shelley’s Essays and Letters 
announced to appear at the end of July, in the 
“ Camelot Classics,” has been postponed for a 
month, in order to include certain valuable 
copyright matter which the editor has received 
permission from Sir Percy Shelley to make use 
of. Instead of it will be given a volume of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s works, including the 
Beligio Medici, essay on Urn Burial, &e., edited, 
with an introduction, by Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish the Hulsean lectures on S. Austin and 
his Place in the History of Christian Thought, 
which were delivered last winter by the Bev. 
W. Cunningham. The lectures deal with the 
Bishop of Hippo as a philosopher, as well as a 
theologian; but special attention is given to 
the question, how far his doctrine differs from 
that of Calvin. Several points which could not 
be discussed in the lectures have been treated 
in a lengthy appendix; and the numerous pas¬ 
sages in S. Austin’s writings, to which reference 
is made, have been printed in fall. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately a volume of Selected Ser¬ 
mons, by the late Archbishop Trenoh. 

The same publishers announce a third 
volume of New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies, by F. Halford Vaug¬ 
han ; and a new translation of the Iliad, by 
Mr. J. G. Cordery, Besident at Haidarabad, in 
the Deccan, 


Messrs. Blackwood will publish immedi¬ 
ately a little book by Lady John Manners, 
entitled Encouraging Experiences of Reading and 
Recreation Rooms, being a sequel to “Advan¬ 
tages of Free Libraries and Becreation Booms.” 
It is dedicated, by special permission, to the 
Queen. 

The next volume in Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“Book-lovers’ Library” is to be Mr. Gomme’s 
Literature of Local Institutions. It will contain, 
besides a complete bibliography of the literature 
of the subject, an epitomised aocount of the 
various forms of looal government which have 
prevailed in this oountry. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey announce Living 
Paris and France: a Guide to Manners, Monu¬ 
ments, Institutions, and the Life of the People, 
by “ Alb.” It will be illustrated with maps 
and plans. 

A one-volume novel by Mdme. Louise M. 
Bichter, entitled Melita, is announced by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. The plot is chiefly laid in 
Turkey, and deals with both English and 
Ottoman life in Constantinople. 

A collection of short stories by Mr. William 
Mackay on various subjects, to be entitled 
Unvarnished Tales, will be published by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein & Co. shortly after the general 
election. 

Mr. Eobert Louis Stevenson’s new story, 
Kidnapped, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Company, on Thursday, July 15. 

The London and Counties Liberal Union will 
ublish immediately the third edition of Mr. 
ydney Buxton’s Political Manual. It will con¬ 
tain a new section on “Home Buie,” and such 
fresh subjects as “Allotments Extension” and 
“ Leaseholds Enfranchisement,” while the rest 
of the book has been revised. 

After a career of nearly a quarter of 
a century, Cassell’s Time Tables are about to 
be enlarged and improved in various ways, 
while the price will remain the same. The 
July issue will be set in entirely new type 
throughout, and will, by means of a novel 
arrangement, distinguish day-trains from night- 
trains ; a large new railway map has Been, 
specially prepared, and additional tables and. 
useful information for travellers and tourists 
will be given. 

We understand that some verses, entitled 
“The Sadness of the Sea,” appearing in th® 
July number of Mr. Heath’s Illustrations, are 
from the pen of Mr. Effingham Wilson, th® 
publisher, of the Boyal Exchange. 

Prof. Bernhard ten Brink wrote th@ 
Chaucer part of his History of English Literature 
a long time ago, but will not begin printing- 
his second volume till the whole of it is com— 
pleted. Many chapters have yet to be written, 
while others need a thorough revision, and th» 
preparation of his lectures on the “ Outlines off 
English Philology ” will take almost all th®. 
professor’s available time this summer. 

Dr. Furnivall informs us that, having some® 
time since examined Hoccleve’s three presenta¬ 
tion MSS. of his minor poems, which are all in _ 
the same handwriting—Mr. Fenwick’s, the® 
Durham, and Lord Ashburnham’s—and having* 
also compared the “Mother of God” (hitherto® 
attributed by him and other Chauoer students® 
to Chaucer) with Hoccleve’s other Virgin poems,, 
he can no longer contest the opinion of tho_. 
German metristo that the false rhyme -our, -ure m 
in the “ Mother of God ” and the whole poen* 
are not Chaucer’s. They must be set down tv 
Hoccleve. Probably the “ Complaint of Venus,” 
with its false rhyme, will, sooner or later, be 
given up too, however reluctantly; but in its 
case the external or MS. evidence is not so cleai 
as in that of the “ Mother of God.” 
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Miss Alma Murray will read among her 
selections on next Tuesday afternoon Shelley’s 
“ Ginevra ” and part of Mr. Browning’s “ Pippa 
Passes.” The reading is for the benefit of tne 
London Wagner Society, and will be given at 
Stein way Hall, Lower Seymour Street, at 
3 p.m. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell, on Monday next, 
July 5, and three following days, the library of 
the late Henry Fyne, consisting almost entirely 
of sixteenth-century books. One of the volumes 
contains twenty-five forms of prayer, issued 
during the reign of Elizabeth. There are also 
several early editions of Spenser, of the Myr- 
roure for Magistrate, of Sir T. Elyot’s Boke 
named the Oovemour, &c. 

Ox Friday, July 9, the same auctioneers will 
begin the sale of a still more famous library, 
that of Mr. N. P. Simes, of Strood Park, 
Horsham. This collection is rich in rarities of 
many kinds—illuminated Horae, early versions 
of the Bible, French romances, books printed 
by Caxton, the four folios of Shakspere, 
besides some of the quartos, county histories, 
examples of early woodcutting, Italian and 
French miniatures, modern privately printed 
works, autograph letters, &c. Perhaps the 
chief treasures are Coverdale’s Bible (1535) and 
the first edition of the Bishop’s Bible (1568), 
unfortunately both imperfect. The sale will 
last six days altogether. 

The sale of Dr. Shadford Walker’s collection 
occupied two days last week—June 23 and 24. 
It was remarkable for the number of choice 
MBS. which it contained, including two of the 

K of the Perkins collection, namely: “Bible 
riee ” of the fourteenth century, with ex¬ 
quisite miniatures, and the “ Oeuvres de Jehan 
de Meung” (including the “ Bommant de la 
Bose ” ), a superb work of the fifteenth century. 
They were bought by the late Mr. Benzon, at 
the Perkins sale, for £490 and £690 respectively, 
and after his death, passed into Dr. Walker's 
hands. They were now bought for £440 and 
£570, by Mr. Guariteh, who also bought the 
“ Bibel-geschichte,” a magnificent volume of 
German miniatures painted for the Count of 
Toygenberg, in 1411 (£420). Another lot of 
artistic importance was the “Livre d’Heures” 
of Jacques de Bregilles, painted by one of the 
miniaturists who worked for Philippe le Bon, 
Duke of Burgundy, in 1442. The thirty-one 
miniatnree in camaieu-gris, or grisaille, with 
which this volume is adorned, are of the most 
delicate beauty, and represent probably the 
finest work of the kind and the period. 


Mb. Andrew Lang’s article on “Mytho¬ 
logy ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica has been 
translated into French by M. Ldon Parmentier 
(Paris: Dupret). The work has been augmented 
% large extracts from Mr. Lang’s other writings 
on the same subject, and M. Charles Michel 
contributes a preface and many valuable biblio¬ 
graphical notes. The translation, if not always 
elegant, may be relied upon as accurate, having 
been revised by the author himself, who has 
furnished it with a preface, and made frequent 
additions in the text. As the original article is 
accessible only in the Encyclopaedia, it is not 
improbable that M. Parmentier s translation will 
find many readers even in this country. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

We learn from the Critic that Mr. Walt 
Whitman is preparing for the press a new 
volume of prose and verse, to be called 
November Boughs. Most, though not all, of the 
contents have appeared in various periodicals 
during the past four years. The reason of the 
little book’s being is a prose piece—the longest 
of the “boughs”—which is intended as a 
retrospect of the writing of Leaves of Grass. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an¬ 
nounce an entirely new edition of Longfellow’s 
works, in eleven volumes, namely, two volumes 
of prose works, six of poems, and three of the 
Divina Commedin. The edition will embrace all 
the prose and poetry which Longfellow included 
in the latest edition of his works, together with 
what has appeared since his death with the 
sanction of his representatives, and his transla¬ 
tion from Dante. The text used will be printed 
with scrupulous care to ensure accuracy. Foot¬ 
notes will show the various readings. The 
order of the volumes will be nearly chrono¬ 
logical. Head-notes will give information as to 
the history of the writings, and at the end of 
each volume will be added notes upon tho 
subject-matter. There will be several fine 
steel portraits of Longfellow. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a 
complete edition of the works of Benjamin 
Franklin, in ten volumes, uniform with their 
recently issued edition of the works of Hamilton. 
It will be edited by Mr. John Bigelow, who has 
made abundant use of the collection of Franklin 
MSS., formed by the late Henry Stevens, and 
now at Washington. He also intends to print 
the autobiography from the original MS., which 
is in his own possession. It appears that the 
first edition, published in England, was printed 
from an incomplete copy, and was further 
mutilated to suit the political and literary taste 
of tiie time. 

The Century Dictionary, which the Century 
Company have been at work upon during the 
past five years, under the supervision of Prof. 
Whitney, of Yale, will not be completed till 
1888 or 1889. It was at first intended to base 
it upon the Imperial Dictionary, but it was 
finally decided to make an 'entirely new work, 
which will be encyclopaedic in extent and 
character. The new dictionary will contain 
about 5,000 illustrations, prepared by the artists 
and engravers whose work has become familiar 
to the readers of The Century. Each picture as 
it is drawn, and again after it is engraved, is 
submitted to the specialist to whose department 
it belongs, that its scientific accuracy may be 
guaranteed. The printing will be done by the 
De Vinne Press. It is estimated that the dic¬ 
tionary will cost its publishers about 250,000 
dols. (£50,000). 

Over eleven thousand copies of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s recent novel, For Maimie's Sake, have 
been sold in America. Two editions have been 
issued; one, an authorised one, by Messrs. 
Appletons; the other, unauthorised, by “the 
great pirate,” Munro. The former, though, of 
course, dearer, has proved the more popular, 
having had a sale of nearly seven thousand 
copies. 

We learn from the Nation that the British 
Museum has recently acquired two MSS. of 
considerable interest to students of tho history 
of the American Bevolution. One is an account 
of Burgoyne’s campaign, written by a Lieut. 
Digby, of the English Army, who describes 
briefly, in a professional tone, the various 
military movements of which he was cognisant. 
The other is an account of some passages in his 
own life by Alexander Chesney (tho father of 
General F. M. Chesney), a native of Ireland 
who settled in the South Carolina up-country 
in 1772, and who served on both sides during 
the Revolution. In the later years of the war 
he was Captain of Loyalists. He gives many 
interesting particulars of the partisan warfare 
in Carolina, and relates only too briefly his 
experience at the battle of Bang’s Mountain, 
where he was wounded. 

Columbia College, New York, recently de¬ 
cided to confer its degrees upon women, where- 
ever they may have studied, provided that 
they pass the qualifying examinations. The 


first of such degrees (that of Ph.D. cum laude) 
was conferred on June 9 upon Miss Winifred 
Haring Edgerton, twenty-four years of age, 
who graduated at Wellesley College in 1883, 
and was afterwards admittted into the ob¬ 
servatory of Columbia College for the study of 
astronomical mathematics. For the past two 
years she has had oharge of the scientific de¬ 
partment of Reed College. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Russell 
Barnett, best known as the compiler of a Dic¬ 
tionary of Americanisms. He also wrote several 
works upon American Ethnology and upon the 
early history of Rhode Island, of whioh State 
he was for many years Secretary. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LINES OF GREETING TO DR. OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES AT BREAKFAST IN COMBINATION 
ROOM, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG¬ 
LAND. 

Welcome, good friend; your hand! now you’re 
in reach of us, 

We'll freely say what else were unexpressed; 

For friend you surely are to all and each of us, 

And these old walls ne’er held a worthier guest. 

No guest more well-beloved, more soul-unbending, 
Since the frail Mayflower bore the Pilgrims 
bold; 

Stern hearts, in hard New England still defending 
Whate’er was beat and noblest in the Old. 

Here round your chair unseen in gathering 
number 

Throng eager shades, no feeble band nor few, 
Ghosts of a fruitful past, awaked from slumber 
To give their gracious benison to you. 

Says rare Ben Jonson “Ha! one more good 
fellow! 

'Od’s life, we’ll add him to our tuneful quire ” ; 
And bids you stay and pass an evening mellow 
With Herrick, genial soul, and oourtly Prior. 

Then gentle Wordsworth brings his ghostly greet¬ 
ing 

Wafted from northern dales and mountains 
lone. 

Beaming with eye serene for joy at meeting 
A heart as large and single as his own. 

A heart to lore mankind with lore unchanging,— 
No shallow worldling there, nor dried-up don; 
Bat through all moods of human lile-strains 
ranging 

From tender Iris to the Young Man John. 

In love we greet you, friend ; in love we speed 
you;— 

For greeting soon is o’er, and parting nigh; 

And when we see you not, we yet shall read you 
In this calm comer, while the world rolls by. 

Farewell. By all the benefactors’ merits, 

Who bad us be, and raised our Johnian towers; 
By all the joys and griefs mankind inherits, 

That ever stirred this little world of ours ; 

By all sweet memory of the saints and sages 
Who wrought among us in the days of yore; 

By youths who, turning now life’s early pages, 
Ripen to match the worthies gone before; 

On us, oh son of England’s greatest daughter, 

A kindly word from heart and tongue bestow. 
Then chase the sunsets o’er the western water, 
And bear our blessing with you as you go. 

W. E. Heitland. 

June 13, 1886. 


LIGHT. 


Earth hath her visions, her transfigurmgs, 

Her rapturous moments when life seems to be 
A precious open scroll wrought gloriously 
With wondrous pictures of heroic things ! 

When every flower lifts her sweet head and sings, 
And like a pillar of fire stands every tree 
Leading to God and heaven, when soul breaks 
free 

From prison and bond with irresistible wings ! 
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The visions pass, else were man God, and heaven 
No distant home, but each one’s dwelling-place; 
Fast bound lies soul once more, and yet I 
know 

A light gleams on where darkness hath been riven 
Clear as a star, to show life’s possible grace, 

And that high goal to which our spirits go! 

Evelyn Pyne. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT IN 
AMERICA. 

The following is the substantial part of the 
report of the Committee on Patents of the 
Senate which, as already stated in the Academy, 
approved Senator Chace's bill, granting inter¬ 
national copyright on condition of domestic 
manufacture, and prohibiting importation. It 
is still thought that the bill may pass the 
Senate, but it has little chance of being con¬ 
sidered in the House of Representatives : 

“The United States alone, of all the great 
civilised nations which have made advances in 
literature, still refuse to recognise the principle 
that international comity should apply to the 
protection of literary property. Your committee 
recognises the moral application of comity among 
nations and believes that the best interest, material, 
moral, and intellectual, of our people will be pro¬ 
moted by adopting and acting upon that principle 
in the settlement of this question. The bill, while 
based upon that principle, recognises the paramount 
duty of protecting first the material interests of 
our own people, and proceeds so far only in securing 
the rights of citizens as may be done without injury 
to vested rights in this country and without 
interfering with the income of our own labour. It 
cannot be said that the international feature of 
this amendment to our copyright law is beneficial 
to foreign authors only. By its provisions we 
carefully protect the American publishers and the 
American artisans who make the books in this 
country. 

“ The market of a single country is becoming 
too narrow for successful authorship. The com¬ 
petition of foreign books which are published 
without compensation to the author with the works 
of our own writers is becoming so great that it is 
almost impossible for a new and unknown American 
writer to obtain a standing before the public. 
There is believed to exist an anti-American preju¬ 
dice in the minds of many English authors, owing 
to which, together with the fuct that if the foreign 
authors were protected by our law without this 
provision, the most natural course would be for 
him in contracting for publication in England to 
arrange with the same publisher to supply the 
American market. In that case our tariff would 
become inoperative as a protection to the American 
publisher and the American workman. We should 
have granted a prescriptive monopoly to the foreign 
author for our own market.” 

We also quote the main enacting clause of 
the bill: 

“ That if the author, designer or composer of the 
book or other article for which a copyright is 
applied for be not a citizen of the United States or 
resident therein, then the name of such copyright 
book or other article shall be recorded a3 above in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, not later 
than the day of its publication in the country of 
its origin ; and in case of a book printed, musical 
composition or photograph, two copies of the best 
edition of the same printed in the United States 
shall be deposited with the Librarian of Congress 
within the term of three months after the date of 
recording such copyright, in default whereof such 
copyright shall be held void and of no effect; and 
after the recording of any copyright as above 
during the existence of such copyright the importa¬ 
tion of any article so copyrighted in the United 
States shall be and is hereby prohibited, and all 
officers of customs and postmasters ure hereby 
required to seize and detain all copies of such copy¬ 
righted articles as shall be entered at the Custom 
Houses or transmitted in the mails of the United 
States, but in the case of books in foreign languages, 
of which translations in English are copyrighted, 
the prohibition of importation shall apply only to 
the translations of the same, and the importation 


of the books in the original language shall be 
permitted unless the original shall also be copy¬ 
righted, and an American edition thereof shall be 
issued within three months after the date of entry 
of copyright.” 

There is also a section expressly conferring upon 
authors, or their assigns, the exclusive right to 
dramatise or translate any of their works for 
which copyright shall have been obtained. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Diffret, A. de. Gedanken Ub. Nationalokonomie, 
Politik u. Philosoahie. I. Nationalukonomie u. 
Finanzeu. Heidelberg: Burow. 2 M. 40 PI 
Gopcevie, S. Butgarien u. Ostrumelien. Mit be- 
sonderer BeiUcksichtlgung d. Zeitraumes von 1878- 
1*83 nebst miJitar. Wiirdigg. d.s eerbobulgar 
Kri“ges. Leipzig : Eli-clier. 13 M. 5) Pi. 
Hildeshbimek, H Beitiiige zur Geographie Pal Sa¬ 
tinas. Berlin : Rosenstein. 4 M. 

Suepflb, Tli. Gesehichte d. deutschen Xultur- 
einflusses auf Frankreich m. besoml Beriloksiohtg. 
der iiterar. Einwirkg. 1. Bd. Von den altesten 
germaoisohen Ei. flus-en bis auf die Z<it Kiop- 
stocks. Gotha: Thiencmann. 7 Id. 

HISTORY. 

Hsidekhain, A. Die Unionepolitik Landg. af Philipps 
d. Grossmiitbigen v. Hetsen u die Unterstiilzung 
der Hugenotten im ei sten Religioaski leg. Breslau: 
Koebner. a M. 

Jacob, G. Welehe Handelsartikel btz >gen die Araber 
d. Mittelalters aus den no: (lisch-baltiseber Liindem. 
Leipzig: Boh me. i M. 2') Pf. 

Keu.ee, L Die Waldetser u. die deutschen Bibel- 
ubersetzungen. Nebst Beitiagen zur Gesnhiehte 
der Reformation. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 M. 8u Pf. 
Liebenam, V. BeitrSge zur Verwaltuogsgeschiehte 
d. lumischen Kaiserreiebs. I. Din Lautbahn der 
Procuratoren bis auf die Zeit Diocletians. Jena: 
Paesarge 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Wehunsxy, E. Geschtohle Kaiser Karls IV. u. seiner 
Zeit. 2 Bd. 2 Abth. Innsbruck : Wagner. 7 M. 
Witt, Pierre de. Une invasion prussienne en Hollands, 
en i767. Paris: Plun. 8 fr. 60 o. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE- AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Dsdecex, J. Die Lebermoose (Husci hepatic!) 

Bobmens. Prag: Itiwn.-io. 2 M. 

, Dblff. H. K. H. Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie 

u. Religion. Leipzig: Fiiedtich. IK. 
Enoklhabbt, H. DieTettiarflora d. Jesuitengrabens 

bei Kundratitz in Nordbuhmen. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. 24 M. 

Ebichsof, W. F. Naturgesehiehte der Insecten 
Deutseh’anda. I. Abth. Coleoptora. 8. Bd. Bearb. 

v. J. Weisae. 4. Lfg. Berlin: Nicolai. 6 M. 
Hansoibo, a. Prodromus der Alponllora v. Bohmen. 

1. Tl. 1. Hit. P/ag : RiwnSo. 2 61. SO Pf. 

Stanelli, K. Philosophie der Kialte. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Cuetius, G. Kleine Schriften, hrsg. v. E. Windisch. 
1. Bd. Ausgewiihlte Reden u. Vortrage. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. 3 M. 

Jacobi, H. Ausgewiihlte Erzahlungen in Mibarastri. 
Leipzig: Hiizel. 6 M. 

Kayske. O. Die Canonea Jacob’s v. Edessa fibers, u. 
erliuitert, zum Thell auch zuerat im Grundtext 
veiuileutliubt. Leipzig: tiinrichs. 8H. 

Kukiinan, R. Die Tii.hfubh Jagnti-Fainilie. Ihre 
rhythm. Beschatfenbeit u. Entwickelung. Got¬ 
tingen : Vamiei.hueck. 10 M. 

Pfoebten, H v. der. Zur Geecbiehte der griechischen 
Deoeininativa. Leipzig: HlniiciiS. 4at. 

Toblkb, A. Vermlsobe Unit! age zur franzoslsohen 
Grammatik. Leipzig: Hirzel. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IIADES IN MUTINY. 

King’s College, London: June 28,1668. 

The humour of compositors is apt to be 
imperfectly appreciated by authors, because it 
rather interferes with what tho author wishes 
to say, although it may often say something 
better. But there is no reason why the general 
reader should not thoroughly enjoy it. Cer¬ 
tainly it ought to be more generously recog¬ 
nised than it is. So many persons at present 
think of it as merely accidental and fortuitous, 
as if there was no mind in it, as if all the 
excellent things loosely described as errata, all 
the curiosae felicitates of tho setter-up of texts, 
were casual blunders. Such a view reminds 
one of tho way in which tho last-century critics 
used to speak of Shakspere—the critics who 
give him no credit for design or selection, but 
thought that somehow or other lie stumbled 
into greatness. However, I propose now not 


to attempt the defence, or, what might be 
worth the effort, the analysis of this species of 
wit, but only to give what seems an admirable 
instance of it. 

In a note to the word limboes in the Clarendon 
Press edition of Milton’s Areopagitica, I quoted 
from Nares’s Glossary a list of the various limbi 
believed in by the “ old schoolmen,” and No. 2 
was “ a limbus patrum where the fathers of the 
Church, saints, and martyrs, awaited the general 
resurrection.” Will anyone say it was not 
a stroke of genius in some printing-office 
humourist to alter the last word into “ insur¬ 
rection ” ? 

Liko all good wit, this change is so sug¬ 
gestive. It raises up a cloud of new ideas, and 
reduces the hearer to a delightful confusion. 
How strangely it revises all our popular 
notions ! If even beyond the grave the great 
problems that keep men here restless and mur¬ 
muring are not solved! If even there the rebel¬ 
lious spirit is not quieted ! Nay, if those whom 
we think of as having won peace for them¬ 
selves in this world, do in that join the mal¬ 
contents, and are each one biding their time— 

A its rvpavvltf her tpruv jSlfli. 

May we not conceive this bold jester, if haply 
he were a stonemason, chiselling on some tomb¬ 
stone “/nsurgam”? John W. Hales. 


PROF. WILLEMS ON THE ROMAN SENATE. 

Oxford: Juno 27,1838. 

In my review in the last number of the 
Academy of Prof. Willems’ work on the Roman 
Senate, there is a sentence complaining of his 
omission to furnish an exhaustive index. As a 
matter of fact, there are three complete in¬ 
dices, published separately last year in a volume 
of 113 pages. The sentence in question, which 
was written some months ago, before I had 
seen the volume of indices, was erased by me 
in the proof, but re-appeared in the article. 
In justice to Prof. Willems, I must ask leave to 
repudiate a remark which might reflect un¬ 
fairly on the completeness and thoroughness of 
his work. W. Warde Fowler. 


“APOLLO” AND “ APOLLOS.” 

Lancirg Co’lege, rthoroham, Sussex: June 29, 1886. 

May I point out a very funny error in the 
new number of Wofflin’s Arc hiv fur lateinisehe 
Lexicographic? A. Otto, in an article on “The 
Gods in Latin Proverbs,” remarks (iii. 213): 

“ Von Apollo lesen wir bei Ambros. de ben. pair., 
12.59, ‘ quasi bonus agricola dixit: Ego plantsvi, 
Apollo rigavit,’ wo Apollo ohne Zweifel identi- 
ficieit ist mit d. Sonnengotte, der den Aeckera 
Regen u. Sonnenschein spendet.” 

Unfortunately tho “proverb” comes from the 
Vulgate (1 Cor. iii. 6), and Apollo “ ohne 
Zweifel identificiert ist ” with one Jew, Apollos, 
called in Latin Apollo. The mistake is ludi¬ 
crous enough. It is to be hoped other writers 
in the Archiv who touch on patristic Latin 
have not gone equally astray. As a rule, the 
Archiv is wonderfully correct. F. H. 


“ ITERANCE ” FOR “ ITERATION.” 

Alpenrose, Wengen, prCi Lauterbrunn en: 

June 26 , 1838. 

Your reviewer asks what authority Mr. Tod- 
hunter has for using “iterance” for “itera¬ 
tion.” Has he not forgotten its use in one of 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portu¬ 
guese ” ? 

“. . . . toll 
The silver iterance.” 

E. H. Hickey. 

P.S.—Can any reader of the Academy oblige 
me by telling me (1) the country, (2) the Chris¬ 
tian name of Father Damen, now living among 
the lepers at Molakai ? 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MOXDAT, Joly 6, 4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition: Conference of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, •* Aboriginal Races of India.” 

6 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

Saturday, July to, S.45 p.m. Botanio: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Principle* of Greek Etymology. By Georg 
Curtius. Translated by A. S. Wilkins and 
E. B. England. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 

Fob nearly thirty years Curtius's Orundziige 
has been regarded in England as the final 
authority in Greek etymology, and, so far as 
it goes, in Latin also. We have been brought 
up to look on the author as vrj<j>mv Trap tbaj 
Aeyovras rovt aXXovs, as well as tops irpoTCpov. 
For this reason the present translation of the 
last edition of the original will be welcomed 
by every student of Greek who prefers easy 
English to somewhat crabbed German. Cur- 
tius’s style is by no means his strong point. 
In his introduction, and in the discussions in 
vol. ii., he is neither brief nor clear; and his 
arguments are often so long-winded that it is 
difficult to gather definitely from them his 
own views. The translators’ notes in square 
brackets—a much more convenient form than 
that of footnotes—are chiefly bibliographical, 
supplementing the text without pretending to 
correct it. In vol. ii., p. 179, however, their 
note is superfluous, the “ one European lan¬ 
guage ” being Church-Slavonic, or, as in the 
third and fourth editions of the original, “ the 
Slavonic family ”; while in No. 504, end, 
the note on opcro&vprj (“ High-gate,” not a very 
happy translation) should have been marked 
as an insertion. They might have added 
English seneschal in No. 424, and snood in 
No. 436, end; and perhaps used “Welsh” 
instead of the curious abbreviation “ Cymr.” 
In vol. i., p. 62,1. 5, “somewhat irregularly” 
might do better than “ tolerably irregularly ” 
for “ziemlich unstiit”; in vol. ii., p. 108, 
end, “ it seems impossible to doubt that the 
word is no native,” i.e., is foreign, is a curious 
complication of negatives for “ist das wort 
unzweifelhafo ein fremdwort.” The index 
might have been simplified by putting the 
main reference first in each case instead of in 
larger type, and made easier to use by paging 
the two volumes continuously and referring 
accordingly, even if the marginal pagination 
(corresponding to that of the original) were 
still retained. To the misprints of their 
original the translators—or that wholly un¬ 
controllable person, the press-reviser—have 
made some few additions. The two most 
curious are at the end of No. 353b, which is 
really the end of No. 380; and in vol. ii., 
p. 265, where, 1. 12, “ £ is pronounced as a 
single letter,” should follow “ that” in 1. 10. 
In No. 588b avm has dropped out before 
“ call ”; in No. 50, end, read rgv o-aXinyya ; 
in No. 498 (coiWds; in No. 620, end, <rar 
(No. 632); in No. 641, 1. 4, /?ids; in vol. ii., 
p. 232, 1. 13, “same”; and in the index, 
p. 435, “ sentinel ” (oupos). The point should 
be omitted in vol. i., p. 182, end, after hh ; in 
ii. 255,1. 7, after Smkoctioi ; in ii. 326, note 1, 
after tov ; and changed into a comma in ii. 
285, 1. 4, after “ consonant.” 

Ab for Curtius’s own mistakes of detail, we 
may observe that the praise of exactness must 
be denied to an author who could allow such 


quantities as lucrum (the word really comes 
from luo, “pay,” not from airo-\avm) and 
mans, and such accents as 0plva£ and repos— 
lm s, “ dawn,” may b8 intentional—to run 
through five editions. The forms iptvym 
irepSm pivvm and Latin cello nico nuo seem to 
be figments; 7 rrucrai as an explanation of alal, 
and Gothic halsagga, are merely due to con¬ 
jecture. Latin virga comes from one root in 
No. 152, and from quite another in No. 513 ; 
lanx seems to be severed from 7 tA«£ in 
No. 102, and connected with it in No. 367b. 
Part of No. 72 (on spares, &c.) was in the 
first edition a separate number (73), and 
should be so marked ; No. 528 should have 
been printed in small type, as from the third 
edition onward Curtius has allowed that all 
the words given are merely borrowed from 
IXaiov. In No. 6 Old High-German alacra 
should be translated mergulus, “little auk”; 
in No. 75 the last four lines (transferred by 
the translators from the Nachtriige, where 
p. 156 should have been 150) belong to the 
end of No. 60, though it is not clear why 
clivus should come twice over; in No. 98 
Sanskrit pdrgus after par a fits is omitted in 
the fifth edition; in No. 253 vrl$a should be 
marked as Old-Swedish, as Johannes Schmidt, 
from whom it is taken, correctly gives it; in 
No. 394 Sanskrit barbaras should have no 
accent; in No. 61, 1. II, after the paren¬ 
thesis, the words “ scheint el-uni* kein lehn- 
wort” have been omitted by mistake since 
the third edition; in No. 291 pedlca is a 
misprint; and, in vol. ii., p. 225, 1. 9, the 
Lithuanian word should be ugis. 

Curtius brought out the first edition of his 
Orundziige in 1858 (vol. ii. in 1862); others 
followed in 1866 and 1869, and yet others, 
with additions by Windisch from the Celtic 
languages, in 1873 and 1879, the last being 
distinguished chiefly by acceptance of the 
views of Ascoli (1870) and Fick (1873) on 
the two kinds of gutturals. The author died 
last year at the age of sixty-five. The chief 
authorities for the first two editions were 
Bopp (of whom Curtius was a pupil), Pott, 
and Benfey. Fick’s Indogermanisches JPiirter- 
buch, first published in 1868, is frequently 
cited in the third and following editions of 
Curtius (who might have learned from it 
that motacilla, No. 48, is a mere diminutive 
from *molax). Johannes Schmidt’s Voca- 
lismus (1871; vol. ii., 1875)—a work at once 
far more original and far more sober than 
Curtius’s—is often referred to in the fifth 
edition of the Orundziige, but does not seem 
to have] much influenced Curtius’s views— 
ef. the treatment of KpOpds in No. 77. The 
views of Brugman (Curtius’s pupil, and for 
ten years co-editor with him of the Studien) 
on the sonant nasal (1876) are contemptuously 
dismissed in a note on vol. i., p. 48. De 
Saussure’s “epoch-making” work on the 
Indoeeltic vowels (1879) is mentioned in a 
note, vol. ii., p. 366, but had evidently 
reached Curtius too late for use. Curtius 
treats of, or at least mentions, altogether 
2,750 Greek root-words, viz., 1,280 in the 
collections of cognates +1,4(0 in tho notes 
and vol. ii., making about two-thirds of the 
whole wealth of the language in classical 
times. 

How much we owe to Curtius may be 
easily learned by looking through the articles 
(retained chiefly from Bopp) on the several 


Greek letters in Liddell and Scott’s lexicon, 
according to which almost every letter may 
at will become any other letter. It is only 
by comparison with what has been done in 
Germany for Greek etymology during the 
past ten years that our faith in Curtius’s 
principles can be shaken. Briefly, he did 
good service in extinguishing Pott’s “ prefix- 
theory,” and (in his last edition) in popular¬ 
ising Ascoli’s views on the gutturals (though 
Latin nox, Sanskrit nak, is still “ clearly ” 
connected with Latin noceo, Sanskrit nap; yeVos 
with yvvrj and /3<mi ; Sanskrit ahis with Latin 
anguis'-, 6pi\tm, Sanskrit mehas, with opl\Xg, 
Sanskrit meghas ) and of Schulze on the two 
kinds of/ (though he still derives fartm from ja, 
the root of Uvat ); but his own main contribu¬ 
tions to his science—the theory of “ root- 
determinatives’’ and the derivation of ter- 
minational d from/—are radically unsound; 
his favourite principle of “euphony” has 
little validity; he has a blind tendency to 
make r always older than l ; and he did serious 
harm to etymology by admitting “ sporadic ” 
exceptions to phonetic laws, and by refusing 
to recognise an original 8 and o. He had 
himself seen, as early as 1858, that the two 
commonest errors of etymologists are “ an 
unwarrantably high estimation of the import¬ 
ance of Sanskrit” and “an excessively 
minute analysis of roots” (i. 79 of the trans¬ 
lation); yet these are just the errors which 
he himself exemplifies. Because the Indians 
express all three vowels ii S 0 by a, he denies 
the primitive existence of all three, though 
even in Sanskrit he might have seen that 
a guttural before an a answering to European 
8 is palatilised ; because the Indians have only 
a k, and not like the Latins a ko ( qu ), he 
thinks the k alone can be original, and the 
kv derived from it by adding a “ parasitic ” v ; 
because, as a rule, European l = Sanskrit r, 
he makes the r the earlier sound, though he 
himself allows that the Ursprache had both. 
Ho never quite got out of the habit of iden¬ 
tifying the Ursprache with Sanskrit. Had 
he never learned that language he might 
done much more for Greek etymology than 
he did. 

Pott’s theory, according to which, e.g., 
corvus “raven” meant “how hoarse !” was 
almost too absurd to need killing ; but Cur¬ 
tius only replaced it by an equally absurd 
theory of his own, according to which any 
root ending in a consonant may be analysed 
into a simpler root + a “ determinative.” 
Thus o-KtSdwvpi comes from the root of kilui 
“ split,” + a d which means nothing at all, 
ot«AAw from std “stand” (of course vowels 
and their quantities go for nothing) + l. He 
even explains the <tk in /3a?xe, and apparently 
—for he is somewhat obscure on the point— 
the 6 in vgOm, as “ determinative.” But in 
such cases the “ root-determinative ” is really 
the beginning of the termination, the last 
consonant in, e.g., oXenm or 8c<pm (— *8t<h-aw) 
is no more part of the root than in SeSoiVw or 
AiVw. He himself confesses (i. 66, note) that 
Fick has gone too far in attempting to analyse 
roots; yet Fick’s imtances are not more im¬ 
possible than his own connexion of eX-n-m and 
jiovXopai. AVliy should we want to identify 
7rdcr^<u and Latin patior, or why /SdAaros and 
Latin glan{d)s any more than English isle and 
island ? 

Curtius’s favourite letter, to which he 
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devotes just a quarter of his second volume, 
is j, which he regards as the origin of all 
terminational <Ts, even in words like o-xeSov, 
where there is no i to account for a “ para¬ 
sitic ” consonant. He cannot allow Greek a 
termination in So-, though in his last edition 
he gives up the explanation of Latin vehendus 
as “ *vehenjus.” Forms like IXiriSos, from 
the stem iktri-, may nevertheless be very 
simply accounted for, as by Gustav Meyer 
(1880), as a “blending ” of stems in 18 - and 
those in v. 

Curtins himself seems to consider the con¬ 
stant application of the principle of 
“ euphony ” as his main contribution to the 
advancement of Greek etymology. Every¬ 
thing is explained by the “weathering away” 
(verwitterung) of harsh sounds and the sub¬ 
stitution of easier ones. Unfortunately, we 
cannot tell beforehand what sounds any given 
people will consider harder or easier. We are 
only arguing in a circle. A certain pronuncia¬ 
tion is later because it is easier, and must be 
the easier because it is the later. The Greeks 
were fond of initial pt, phth, ps, ks, which do 
not seem to have been original, and which to 
us seem almost as hard to pronounce as the 
Hussion initial ahtch, or the Bohemian com¬ 
binations prat and krk which Curtius himself 
mentions; while, on the other hand, the Latins 
objected to the apparently harmless combina¬ 
tion ll in the middle of any non-compound 
word but publicus, itself one of the commonest 
words they used. Two far more scientific 
explanations of phonetic change have been 
suggested: ( 1 ) that it takes its rise in the 
efforts of a conquered people to speak the 
language of the conquerors, or vice versa ; and 
( 2 ) that it is due to the influence of imitation, 
one member of a tribe, through some defect of 
his vocal organs, distorting a sound, and the 
rest following his example. A young lady of 
my acquaintance, in whose infantile dialect 
“ Lall I ling oo a long ? ” meant “ Shall I 
sing you a song?” soon infected her elder 
brother with her own pronunciation of the 
sibilants. 

But Curtius’s two most serious errors 
remain to be discussed. He has no real notion 
of the obvious principle—the foundation of all 
serious etymology—that within the same 
dialect a phonetic law can have no exceptions, 
or it would not be a law; that exceptions 
must either belong to a different dialect or be 
due to the analogy of other forms. Nothing 
is really commoner than intermixture of 
dialects. Homeric Greek is Ionic bespattered 
with Aeolisms; the tragedians use the Attic 
rj in the dialogue, but the Boric a in the 
chorus; in Latin the change of d to r is from 
Umbrian influence, and that of gu to p, or gv 
to b (e.g., bos ) from Oscan. A Swiss guide 
speaks plain German to his employer, but a 
wholly unintelligible patois to his fellows. 
In the sentence “ the skipper went to his 
ship in a well-equipt skiff” we have four 
dialects. Curtius not only confuses different 
languages, giving eg., rdmjt and Sams as an 
instance of the “softening” of t without a 
hint that the words are plainly foreign (and 
borrowed words, as he allows, “ gang their ain 
gate ”), but is often quite reckless in admitting 
“ sporadic” instances, as if one example 
sufficed to establish a law. In ados treipa 
alaXoy <xDpty£ alone the initial s before a vowel 
is preserved, though in o-e/Jas he owns that it 


must — sc, v, for no reason at all, becomes i 
in Spta Oicurov (rlaXoi vTrtp<f>ia\os ; m changes 
to n in paivut \Xaiya r)vla (all really assimila¬ 
tions of mj to nj). Because, in the Lesbian 
dialect, Fp became Bp, he must thus explain 
PpaxTfTtn /?p<tq? Ppi\o> /Sp6\os vtfipos ftXacr- 
ravto, and even make /J = F in flovXopai 
Oopvfios okftos aptlfha rjflri ; in “ a very 

few words,” F may appear as p, in others as 
o (but, happily, not as i, t, or a); <r<£e is “ an 
unique hardening” of *<rFt (he afterwards 
adds <r<fxt> and <r<j>dyyos ); Svoyor, a joke of 
Plato’s, proves that j can become v (which, in 
ii. 168, note, he had denied). Vowels go for 
nothing, a and o interchange in Kairmv icon tu, 
Trdros irovros, a and e in ^8v$ (Sat'd?, t and d 
in rippv rS kit, t and ; in ari<pw stipo ; in 
beside vespa a whole syllable is lost; 
(tXons is for *k\6Fvk (which could really only 
become *k\ovvk, whence xXortt on the analogy 
of povvos povos), crro/xa for *<rr6<l>pa. Breath¬ 
ings do not matter, ama> (and a <f>rj) goes with 
airrprt) and Latin apere, bpla with ipuifco). 
Tenues become aspirates at random in kina 
a\tL<pu>, noma) kw< 1>6<;, caput Kt<f>a\rj. A gut¬ 
tural is lost before a liquid in rjpL, ovopa, \d( 
k-qpt) Xiros, pax«) before a vowel in orvos 
(Latin cunctor) and Ii/ko (trejme: why not 
from <fir<o ?); s disappears between a consonant 
and a vowel in avm (cf. d/LS, which proves 
the original form to have been *aF<irt) 
beside Sanskrit ushas. Gutturals and labials 
interchange in yoata (iodm, liquids in irvtv- 
puv irXevpuov. Nor is Curtius happier 
in other languages than in Greek. The 
astounding statement that the “ loss of initial 
k ” before a vowel (ii. 148) is “familiar in 
Latin” is unsupported by instances; but a c 
is dropped before r in rideo (icpibStpcv), a p 
before l in later and latus (irXarvs), a c 
“ softened ” before l in the native Latin word 
gloria, and a d supposed to have once existed 
before r in recsns. In German a labial drops 
before a vowel in Latin bubo, Old High- 
German uwo, and w answers to Sanskrit m in 
welk, Sanskrit mid (ii. 180). In Lithuanian, 
sv once becomes si, r/Sik saldus ; in Bohemian, 
k once drops before r, itop/aVos rak. Even 
Grimm’s law is very unscientifically treated: 
not only does p remain unchanged (plimu, 
Gothic vairpan), but drra = Gothic atta 
(which can be true only if the words are 
onomatopoeic) and Gothic aithei as well; 
while, on the other hand, in rerpof = Old- 
Norse thidhurr “ the onomatopoeia is unmis¬ 
takable.” As Curtius himself says (ii. 269, 
note), “It is really too much to ask us to 
believe in this.” 

Curtius’s worst legacy, however, from his 
Sanskrit training was the disbelief in the 
originality of S and b —a disbelief whioh 
really reduces all Indoceltic etymology to a 
state of chaos. If vowels are to go for 
nothing, it does not much matter that con¬ 
sonants go for very little. If we are to 
believe that “ a changed to the thinner e, and 
afterwards to », and later on to the duller o, 
and afterwards u ” (i. 57), we may equally 
accept the view (once put forth by a high 
authority) that Grimm’s law can be very 
simply explained by supposing a primal k 
which contained within itself the sounds of 
o, h, and g. Curtius himself speaks of the 
folly of assuming a scanty provision of primi¬ 
tive sounds (ii. 397), and yet persists in 
accounting for every awkward a where we 


expected e or o by telling us that here the 
“ primitive ” vowel crops up for no reason at 
all. Why should the alphabet of the Urspraat 
have been so much scantier than that of any 
derived language ? The parallel of Latin and 
the Romance languages points quite the other 
way; and if English has nineteen vowels 
the Ursprache may well have had a dozen. 

Curtius was not a man of geaius like 
Schleicher, who could take a comprehensive, 
if erroneous, view of all the Indoceltic lan¬ 
guages. He made no one brilliant discovery, 
like Grassmann’s of bi-aspirate roots, or Ver- 
ner’s of the influence of accent on sound- 
shifting. He was wise enough to recognise 
the discoveries of Ascoli and Fick, but drew 
the line at Brugman and Osthoff. His own 
contributions to scientific etymology were 
failures. The valuable part of his work lies 
in the 653 groups of cognate words which he 
supplies. The notes on each group are partly 
bibliographical and have only a historical 
interest, partly consist of doubtful or impos¬ 
sible suggest ions. From his introduction it 
is difficult to learn much ; and at least half 
of his second volume might have been omitted, 
though the collections of rare or epigraphical 
forms are always instructive. To the student 
who can discount Curtius’s weaknesses, who 
knows something of what has been done in 
his province since his day, and abstains from 
following him blindly, the Orundauge will he 
of permanent use ; but indiscriminate lauda¬ 
tion would be alike undeserved by the author 
and misleading to the reader. Be mortuis nil 
nisi verum. E. B,. Whajsxok. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The modern passion for collecting rare 
orchids is at last to have a publication worthy 
of its popularity and of the beauty of its sub- 
Mr. F. Sander, whose agents are to be 
nd in every comer of the globe, and whose 
own orchid houses are at St. Albans, has begun 
the issue of a work called Reichenbachia —after 
the famous orchidologist of Hamburg—to be 
continued in monthly parts. Each part will 
contain four full-page drawings of the plants 
lifesize, reproduced by chromo-lithography, 
with woodcuts showing the structural parts of 
the flower. The letterpress, besides a scien¬ 
tific description in Latin, contains detailed in¬ 
formation, printed in three languages—English, 
French, ana German. The London publishers 
are Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co. 

The report of the Free Natural History 
Museum at Nottingham, which has just been 
issued, shows the development of the institution 
since its opening on August 1, 1881. Great 
progress has been made under the superintend¬ 
ence of Mr. J. F. Blake, the professor of natural 
science in University College, Nottingham. It 
appears that a local collection has been formed, 
while a large number of specimens have been 
added to the general collections in almost every 
department of natural history. It is satisfactory 
to note that 9,000 copies of a penny guide¬ 
book have been sold. 

The Scottish Geographical Society has made 
arrangements for the delivery of four educa¬ 
tional lectures in Edinburgh during the month 
of July, in connexion with the exhibition of Mr. 
J. S. Keltie’s collection of geographical appli¬ 
ances, &c., now, on view at Edinburgh. The 
lectures will be delivered on Fridays, in the 
Museum of Science and Art, at 3 p.m._; and 
admission is free. The first lecturer will be 
Mr. Keltic, who has taken as his subject 
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"Geographical Education in Germany, and the 
Appliances for Teaching the Subject.” Mr. 
Mr. W. Jolly, inspector of schools, will lecture 
on “ Realistic and Dramatic Methods of teach¬ 
ing Geography ”; Prof. Laurie, of Edinburgh, 
on “Method as applied to Geography in 
Primary and Secondary Schools”; and Prof. 
Heiklejohn, of 8t. Andrews, on “The Romance, 
History, and Poetry of the Names of Places.” 

About two years ago the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Harlem undertook to publish an 
edition of the complete works of Christiaan 
Huygens, including all his scientific papers and 
his correspondence, of which a great part has 
not before been printed. The commission then 
appointed for the purpose was composed of 
professors of mathematics and astronomy, and 
of the leading librarians in Holland. As a 
preliminary to their final work, they have just 
issued an alphebatical list of all the letters 
(2,700 in number) written either to or by 
Huygens which they know of, in the hope that 
they may receive additions. Among English¬ 
men, the name of J. Wallis occurs most fre¬ 
quently ; but there are also a few letters from 
R. Boyle, one from J. Flamstead, and one from 
Lady Newcastle. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The eighth annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held at Ithaca, 
New York, in the Botanical Lecture-room of 
Sage College, Cornell University, beginning on 
July 15. Resident Peck’s address will be 
delivered on the evening of that date. The 
eleventh annual session of the Spelling Reform 
Association will begin at the same place on 
Thursday, July 15. President March’s address 
will review “Ten Years of Spelling Reform.” 

We have, it appears, a contemporary pub¬ 
lished at Syracuse in tie State of New York, 
which, as the special organ of the school¬ 
masters, has honoured us by taking the same 
of the Academy. The result of elaborate en¬ 
quiries publi-hed in the June number show that 
a little more than half the students of Latin in 
America use the reformed pronunciation. As 
to Greek, a pretty wide investigation shows 
that, during the past thirty years, the sale of 
Greek books has increased 100 per cent, faster 
than the population—that while there were 100 
studying Greek in 1865, there were 112 in 1875, 
and 214 in 1885; and that the study is en¬ 
couraged by 70 per cent, of the teachers, parti¬ 
cularly in the larger schools. Latin has made 
still greater strides—probably, as the editor 
suggests, because it "is not considered to any 
large extent as a college preparatory study, but 
is pursued by most for its own sake, as a pre¬ 
paration for fife work.” 

The death is announced, at Jersey City, 
U.S., of Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, at the age of 
forty-eight. Mrs. Smith was engaged in 1880 
by the Smithsonian Institution to investigate 
the folk-lore of the Iroquois Indians. She 
joined their tribe, receiving an Indian name; 
and at the time of her death she was preparing 
for the press a dictionary of the Iroquois 
language. 

TTeuu Bhockhaus, of Leipzig, has now 
issued the second part of the catalogue of the 
library of the late Prof. Lepsius, consisting of 
classical philology and archaeology. Like the 
former part, it contains about 4,500 numbers, 
thus classified: (1) general philology; (2) 
literature, the drama, philosophy, and science; 
(3) post-classical Latin; (4) grammar, lexico¬ 
graphy, and metrik, including old Italic and 
modem Hellenic dialects; (5) history, geo¬ 
graphy, and law; (6) archaeology proper and 
mythology; (7) coins and gems; (8) metrology 
and chronology; (9) inscriptions and palaeo¬ 
graphy. 


MEETING OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. — [Friday, June J.) 

Ma. Whitley Stokes read a paper on “ The De¬ 
pendent and Independent Forms of the Old-Irish 
Verb.” It was in substance a recapitulation and 
extension of his letters to the Academy concerning 
the effect of tonic accent in modifying the Celtic 
verbal forms. In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Sweet said that the separation of related words by 
means of phonetic changes had gone on to an 
enormous extent in the Celtic languages. The 
result was great grammatical complexity, and 
an absence of system in the formatives, showing a 
want of the power of abstraction. Each formative 
or compound was individualised, till its elements 
became unrecognisable, except by historical 
analysis. In this respect, the Celtic languages 
contrasted strongly with Old Bulgarian, in which 
the sound-changes, although complicated, did not 
destroy the regularity of the grammar. The 
Russian verb was complicated it its sense-distinc¬ 
tions, but tolerably regular in its forms. The 
symmetry in Bulgarian might have been caused, 
he thought, by mixture with a Turanian race, 
and the complexity in Celtic by the influence of 
some agglutinative language like Basque. In the 
Teutonic dialects, irregularity had often been got rid 
of by the working of analogy, and the extension of 
rules of umlaut to cases where they had no phonetic 
origin. In Celtic, when early complexities were 
abolished, new irregularities sprang up in their 
place.—Prof. Terrien dela Couperie thought that the 
word order in Gaelic might have been borrowed from 
a non-Aryan source. This order was: (1) verb; (2) 
subject; (3) genitive or adjective; (4) object; and 
was not found in any other Aryan group, nor in 
Basque; but it was the regular order in Berber, 
Egyptian, and in the Semitic stock. The Berbers 
were now believed to be of the same race as 
the Iberians, and an Iberian element was sup¬ 
posed to be traceable in Ireland.—Mr. Sweet 
would not attach much historical importance to 
the word-order, as it varied considerably in related 
languages. One word-order might be cus¬ 
tomary, and another emphatic; but the latter 
might come into indiscriminate use, and supersede 
the former. In French, the placing of the adjec¬ 
tive before the noun was, at first, only employed 
for the sake of special force, but it had now 
become a common habit with several recent writers. 
—Mr. H. Bradley remarked that the most regular 
of the Teutonic languages was Gothic.—Mr. 
Stokes said that the so-called irregularity of the 
Celtic verbs was caused by the strict enforcement 
of phonetic laws. There had been a great sim¬ 
plification in Modem Gaelic by the disuse of the 
independent forms of the verb. The simplification 
of German grammar might be attributed to the 
social and literary progress of the race. He had 
found no satisfactory evidence of any Celtic lan¬ 
guage being a Mitch-tpraohe. The Gaelic word- 
order was also the Gaulish, as had been shown by 
M. d’Arboisde Jubainville. Words found in Celtic, 
but in none of the other Aryan languages, could 
not be assumed on that account to have been 
borrowed from non-Aryan sources. An argument 
founded on our ignorance of the complete vocabu¬ 
lary of proto-Aryan had no convincing force. 


[Friday, June 18.) 

Paor. Saycb, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Kuno 
Meyer read a paper on some points of “ Old 
High German Syntax,” as shown in the trans 
Unions of Isidore, the Gospel of 6t. Matthew, 
and Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels (ninth 
century). Dr. Meyer began by pointing out 
that there were a number of syntactical phe¬ 
nomena common to all Teutonio languages, 
occasioned by the peculiar changes in Teutonic 
inflexion and the vocabulary, implying loss of 
Indo-European common property and endeavours 
of the language to make good such loss. Such 
are (1) the replacement of lost cases by other 
cases, or by preposional constructions, the dative 
fulfilling the functions of the instrumental, and 
the genitive those of the ablative ; (2) the replace¬ 
ment of the lost passive voice and verbal tenses 
and moods by other tenses or moods, or by con' 
struction with auxilaries [werdhan, wet an, tculan) 
or by compound verbs; (3) the replacement of the 
pronominal stem ya- by the demonstrative tha 


and the interrogative Awa-.f By the side of these 
changes we find a number of old phenomena, 
especially in construction of sentences, order of 
words, and style which have been more or lees 
given up by the other European languages; but 
are preserved in Teutonic, fir some cases to the 
present day. Such are the- paratactioal arrange¬ 
ment of sentences, in preference to hypotaxis, 
which where it appears is of the simplest form, 
merely indicated br juxtaposition, and to be 
guessed as it were by the context, perhaps ex¬ 
pressed by accent; the order of words in Its old 
Aryan form, first the predicate, then the subject. 
With the advancement of prose in the separate 
languages, more elaborate syntactical rules are 
developed, still showing in many cases a marked 
agreement between the separate languages. While 
this may partlv be due to the influence of Latin 
literature and grammar, partly to the direct 
influence on each other of dialects politically or 
geographically connected (such as Low-German 
and High-German, Old-English and Norse), the 
principal of these characteristics must be traced 
back In their origin to the capacities and tend¬ 
encies innate in proto-Teutonic, and inherited 
by all its various descendants. Dr. Meyer then 
proceeded to enumerate and compare the most 
Important syntactical forms and functions of 
the noun and verb in the three transla¬ 
tions ; to which were added observations 
on the rendering of single Latin terms and phrases 
by the translator of Tatian, whose endeavour is to 
make his version throughout intelligible to the 
purely native mind. Among translations specially 
noteworthy in this respect are “hydropicas” 
ioaaartieh, “purpura” gotawtbbi, “symphonia” 
/istimmi tang, “chaos” untarmtrohi, “gehenna” 
kclla, “racha” ttalo, “inrama” m hihi, “osanna” 
lob, “praeses” grdvo, “synagoga” tamanunga or 
thing, “vilicus” tculdhtito, “denarius” phenning, 
Caesar Augustus ther ahealto keitur, Ac. A list of 
synonyms taken from the translation of Tatian and 
the Gospel of St. Matthew concluded the paper. 
Such lists Dr. Meyer thought were of great impor¬ 
tance for dialectical investigations. He pointed 
out such translations as that of “ sabbatum, which 
is always tambazlag in Tatian and retditaa in the 
Gospel of Matthew, just as Germany at the present 
day is divided into two linguistio groups, one of 
which always uses tamttag, the other tonnabend. 
Similarly “ propheta ” is always wtzago in Tatian, 
and foratago in Matthew. 

Education Society. — [Monday, June SI.) 

Mrs. Bryant read a paper on “The Order of 
Studies.” Study may be defined as the means 
by which is produced the growth of intellect to¬ 
wards the attainment of knowledge. The order 
of studies therefore depends both on order of 
development in faculty, and on order of logical 
dependence in knowledge. Subjects of study 
become interesting to a child as his intellect 
develops a capacity for dealing with them; hence, 
the order of interest in studies shown by children 
should bo taken as a clue to the natural order of 
studies for them. Children are interested in the 
superficial aspects of nature. Nature knowledge 
should be one of their first studies, developing 
gradually into natural science as intellect ripens 
and the age of reason draws nigh. Children are 
also interested in social objects so far a* these 
appeal to their rudimentary faculties of emotion 
and imagination. History and literature of the 
elementary kind should find a place among their 
studies, and thus preparation may be made for a 
scientific study of the same subjects later on. 
Again, the mother tongue is profoundly interest¬ 
ing to children, as the gratification of their social 
nature and the satisfaction of their impulse towards 
expiession depends on its use. They are also, to 
some extent, interested in foreign languages, and 
the acquisition of these is at the worst quite pos¬ 
sible to them. The same general principles of 
order, as are already indicated, being observed, 
the study of English and of a foreign language 
takes an early place in the ideal curriculum. The 
increasing complexity and the increasing inward¬ 
ness which characterise mental development 
throughout bring about at last that oapadty for, 
and impulse in search of, general knowledge which 
distinguishes the adult from the childish mind. 
Then the order of studies is dominated by the 
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logical sequence of sciences. This may mean, 
however, either the natural order of discovery, or 
the deductive order of complete logical demonstra¬ 
tion. In general it may be said that knowledge 
should be acquired in the former order, and at the 
same time re-arranged as far as possible in tho 
latter order when enough for this purpose is ac¬ 
quired. The order of possibility, in the strict 
scientific study which aims at completeness, is 
from the simple to the complex, from mathematics 
onwards to the social sciences; but these latter 
and more complex sciences have, it should be 
remembered, an importance and interest too great 
to allow postponement of their consideration till 
it is possible to apply strict scientific treatment to 
them. 


Hellenic Society. —(Annual Meeting, Thursday, 
June 24 .) 

Prof. 0. T. Newton, Vice-president, in the chair. 
The hon. secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read 
the report of the council. After some reference to 
the contents of the last volume of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies the report stated that £100 had 
been granted towards the excavations on the site 
of Naukratis, with very good results, of which an 
account would be given by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
who had superintended the work. Fifty pounds 
had.been granted to Mr. Theodore Bent for ex¬ 
cavations in Samos, which had not, however, owing 
to the conditions imposed by the local authoii- 
ties, led to much result. Reference was made to 
the proposed school at Athens, for which the house 
had now been built, and members of the society 
were invited to help to make up the required 
endowment by annual subscriptions. It was 
further stated that the sole use of a room at 22 
Albemarle-street had now been secured for the 
library of the society. The balance-sheet showed 
a balance in band of £621 13s. 10d., over and 
above life subscriptions to the amount of £714 
invested in Consols. Forty new members had 
been elected in the past year. Eleven members 
had been lost by death or resignation. The total 
number of members was now 624, and of libraries 
subscribing to the Journal 72. The adoption of 
the report was moved by Principal Donaldson, 
who paid an eloqutnt tribute to the work hitherto 
done by the society, and expressed the hope that 
its number of members might be largely increased. 
The motion was seconded by Mr A. S. Murray 
and carried. On a ballot being taken the follow¬ 
ing officers were elected :—President, the Bishop 
of Durham. Vice-Presidents, Lord Justice Bowen, 
the Dean of 8t. Paul’s, Mr. Sydney Colvin, 
Principal Geddes, Dr. J. K. Ingram, Prof. R. C. 
Jebb, the Provost of Oriel, the Earl of Morley, 
Prof. C. T. Newton, Prof. A. H. Sayce, Mr. E. M. 
Thompson, the Master of Trinity, the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, and Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. The following 
were elected to fill vacancies on the councilMr. 
Arthur Evans, Mr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, Prof. J. H. Middleton, and Mr. A. 8. 
Murray; while Prof. Percy Gardner, Dr. Hubert 
Holden, Dr. Hort, Mr. H. F. Pelham, Mr. W. C. 
Perry, and Mr. J. R. Thursfuld were re elected. 
In the usual address from the chair, Prof. Newton 
reviewed the chief archaeological discoveries of 
the past year, which, though not many, were 
pregnant. He first named the remarkable 
discovery of archaic statues on the Acropolis at 
Athens. Of these photographs were submitted to 
the meeting by Dr. Waldstein. Excavations had 
also taken place at Eleusis, and in Boeotia, where 
a temple of Apollo had been found, and in it 
certain bronzes similar in character to the famous 
Apollo of Kanachos. In Crete had been found a 
grotto which was suppo:ed to be identical with the 
traditionary birthplace of Zeus. In the island of 
Lemnos had been found a very remarkable inscrip¬ 
tion, in Greek charsicter, but quite unintelligible. 
It might possibly represent the Pelasjgian lan¬ 
guage, akin to the Etruscan. The inscription was 
published in the Bulletin ie Correspondence Hellenique. 
During the last year the Germans, always very 
thorough in their excavations, had made arrange¬ 
ments for a final exhaustive examination of the 
site of Pergamon. The first instalment of the 
official record of their previous discoveries there 
had now been published in Berlin. Meanwhile 
other workers had appeared in the archaeological 
field, our kinsmen from America, Special men¬ 
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tion was due to the extraordinary industry of Dr. 
SterTett in Asia Minor. He had collected couutless 
inscriptions and had identified the site of Lystra, 
which had bfen visited by Paul and Barnabas. Dr. 
Stc-rrett’s work might fitly be compared to that of 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay, who had recently started on 
a fresh expedition into Asia Minor. At Smyrna 
the Evangelical School, which had done so much 
good work in the past, had in the past year 
resumed the publication of inscriptions. At 
Constantinople a patriotic Greek gentleman had 
given a large sum for the examination of manu¬ 
script? in the monasteries in the Levant, and some 
remarkable manuscripts— eg., letters of Julian and 
of Libauius— had already been discovered. A 
catalogue was being printed by the Syllogos 
Philologikos of Constantinople. The papyri found 
in the Fayum in Egypt had now been carefully 
arranged at Vienna, and a short report had been 
publi.-hed. They included a manuscript of the 
Gospi 1 of Matthew and part of that of Mark, which 
was thought to be the earliest in existence ; a 
manuscript of Plato's Gorgias, aleo regarded as the 
earliest; fragments of Hesiod, of the Argonauiica 
and of the odyssey ; and documents belonging to 
the Alexandrian and Arab periods which would 
need years of study. In conclusion, the chairman 
alluded to the thoroughness and beauty of illus¬ 
tration in the archaeological publications not 
only of Germany and of France, but even of so 
poor a country as Greece, where the 
ipxaioAoyiKt) was a most creditable production. 
In England such works were few in comparison 
with the wealth of the country, and it was 
much to bo wished that private aid were more 
readily forthcoming in such undertakings.—Mr. 
Ernest Gardner gave a short outline of the year's 
work at Naukratis, explaining that a full report 
was impossible until the mass of material had been 
can fully sorted and examined. Besides the great 
Hellenion and the temple of the Milesian Apollo 
fouud last year by Mr. Flinders Petrie, thetemenos 
of the Samian Ilera, the temple of Aphrodite, and 
the temple of the Dioscuri had now been discovered. 
The cemetery, too, had been cleared, but contained 
no graves that could be assigned to an earlier 
period than the fourth or fifth centuries 11 .c. The 
temples were remarkable for their simplicity, 
almost rudeness, of structure and material, and 
thus for their testimony to the characteristic 
readiness of the Greeks to adapt their work to 
local conditions. The material in this case was 
mud-brick. But the most important find of the 
year was a thick stratum of miscellaneous frag¬ 
ments of pottery and sculpture, which lay at about 
the level of the floor of the earliest temple of 
AphrodiiC Three specimens of pottery, a bowl, a 
plate, and an askos, which bad been pieced together, 
were exhibited, and Mr. Gardner hoped that many 
more might result from further examination. The 
specimens shown were of very fine and delicate 
ware, of Rhodian character, though possibly made 
on the spot. The statuettes, which Mr. Gardner 
described in some detail, were still more important 
for the light they seemed to throw, by their 
partially Egyptian character, upon the develop¬ 
ment of Greek sculpture.—Mr. A. H. Smith, who 
had been at Naukratis, bore testimony to tho 
thorough and skilful way in which the work hod 
been carried out.—After seme remarks from the 
chairman, the honorary secretary read a short 
paper by Mr. Theodore Bent upon his recent visit 
to Samos. This will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


FINE ART. 

The Art of the Saracens in Egypt. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Published for the 
Committee of Council on Education by 
Chapman & Hall.) 

A valuable addition to the art handbooks of 
the South Kensington Museum has been made 
by Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s work on “ Saracen ” 
art in Egypt. Previous authorities on the 
subject are mostly French. Thus M. Prisse 
d’A vermes in L'Art Arabs and M. Coste in 
Les Monuments du Caire have published some 
admirable illustrations of Cairene work; but 
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their text is of uncertain value, as those 
authors were unable to read Arab historians 
or to decipher Arabic inscriptions. M. 
Bourgoin’s Les Arts Arabes deals exhaustively 
with geometrical ornament, but is not a 
review of Cairene art in general. Mr. Lane- 
Poole claims, therefore, “to have worked an 
almost unexplored vein ” in giving a syste¬ 
matic account of those arts in Egypt which, 
for want of a better name, may be termed 
“ Saracenic.” 

If Mr. Lane-Poole’s volume is to be 
regarded merely as a handbook, it would be 
difficult to over-colour the praise it deserves. 
Architecture and the arts ancillary to it, 
ivory, glass, metal work, textiles, &c., are all 
treated in lucid language and illustrated with 
wood cuts of really admirable finish. Nothing 
could surpass the refinement with which some 
of the most intricate work is rendered— e.g., 
the ivory panels fig. 69, the kursi from the 
Maristun of Kalaun, and the illumination 
from the Koran of Sultan Sha'ban; and 
though it is to be regretted that in very few 
instances is any scale given to the drawings, 
yet if the book depended on its illustrations 
alone, it would he a valuable possession. 
But in his treatment of architecture and the 
other arts the author, so far as he goes, 
proceeds on a historical method, endeavouring 
to trace the development of each art by a 
series of dated examples. The advantages of 
such a method in the hands of a good Arabic 
scholar are obvious; and Mr. Lane-Poole 
deserves the greatest credit for the materials 
which he contributes to the chronology of art 
in Egypt. His facts, in what has been too 
much a region of arid conjecture, are posi¬ 
tively refreshing. 

Yet if the hook is meant as a serious essay- 
on the whole subject of Egyptian mediaeval 
art, in one or two points it must he pro¬ 
nounced wanting. It savours too little of 
research on the spot, too much of research in 
museums. Museums, no doubt, often con¬ 
tain splendid specimens; no doubt, too, the 
author is personally familiar with the finest 
mosques in Cairo. But we find do descrip¬ 
tion of a really fine old Arab house, such as 
that of Shaikh Muhammad as-Sadad, or the 
superb palace in the Gamaliah. Moreover, 
Cairo, except in Arabic, is not Egypt; and 
no account of Saracenic architecture is com¬ 
plete which ignores the very beautiful houses 
of Rosetta, which, alike in structure and in 
decoration, differ from Cairene models. 

Again, valuable as is the historical evidence 
collected, it would be even more valuable if 
less detached and better correlated. There is 
no attempt to base the whole subject on a 
broad theory. In certain details, as for 
instance, in metal work, the history of the art 
is well worked out, and the result is clearly- 
tabulated (p. 200)—though it may be 

questioned here whether direct Persian in¬ 
fluence is adequately recognised—but what is 
wanted is that the whole problem of the 
influences which formed Saracenic art -:..u>'.l 
be similarly treated. Such a chapt r 
add much to the importance of 1‘-. 1 
Poole’s book. 

The question at the root of t! ■ 
matter is, Was there ever an Arab ar 
Lane-Poole says decisively, “ The 
this style were seldom Arabs, am. 
them were Christians.” He, 
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rejects the terms “Arab” and “Mohamme¬ 
dan ” and substitutes “ Saracenic ” ; yet adds 
immediately that “Saracen” was “ the uni¬ 
versal designation of Muslims in the Middle 
Ages,” to whatever part of the eastern world 
they belonged. Yet if “ Saracen ” is synony¬ 
mous with “ Muslim,” we fail to see the dis¬ 
tinction between “Saracen” and “Moham¬ 
medan. The very word “ Saracen ” therefore 
commits the author to a theory which he 
himself helps to prove untenable. We know 
for certain that the Arab hordes who burned 
the library of Alexandria had no art and no 
architecture of their own. It is equally 
certain that they found in the Coptic churches, 
snch as that of St. Mark, at Alexandria, 
models of splendidly embellished buildings. 
The earliest mosque in Egypt, that of “ Amr 
at Fustat,” has little now left of its original 
fabric; but the ninth century mosque of Ibu 
Tulun, in some respects the finest of all the 
mosques, was built by a Coptic architect. 

“ It is historically ascertained that the Copts 
were the most skilful of the artists of Egypt. . . 
and when the excellence of the wood carving in 
the Coptic churches is considered, it is not un¬ 
natural to assume that this was among the arts 
which the Copts lent to their Muslim masters.” 
(p. 132.) 

Again, 

“These Coptic screens are undoubtedly the 
models upon which the ivory carvings of the 
mosques are founded. Probably Coptic artists 
were employed for the work.” 

Yet on the same page (147) we read, 

“A fine example of the Muslim development 
of the art is seen in the pair of pulpit doors,” 
Ac. 

This seems either inconsistent or, at least, 
unproven ; but on the next page Mr. Lane- 
Poole cites two examples of ivory carving, 
inscribed with artists’ names, which are dis¬ 
tinctly Mohammedan. Even in metal work 
some influence is ascribed to Coptic designs 
(p. 164-5). As regards textiles we are told, 
“ The chief weavers of these magnificent 
fabrics were Copts” (p. 242); although 
similar precious stuffs were woven at the 
royal factory in Palermo by Muslims (p. 246). 
The Copts excelled in the art of illumination; 
yet it is not likely that the splendid Koraus 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century are 
the work of Christian hands. 

The Coptic art of mural painting was never 
in any way adopted by the Muslims; but it 
is curious to remark that Coptic wall-paint¬ 
ings resemble those of the ancient Egyptians 
in being executed in tempera on a thin coat¬ 
ing of lime. They were not frescoes. This 
identity of manner surely points to a continuous 
tradition; so, too, with glass and pottery. The 
ancient Egyptians were famous for their skill in 
both arts. The tradition lasted through Greek 
and Homan times; and Nasir-i-Khusru, who 
travelled in Egypt in the eleventh century, 
clearly records the existence of glassworks 
and of pottery works at Masr or Old Cairo. 
At the latter not only was the finest porcelain 
made, but Nasir-i-Khusru shows unmistakably 
that the potters possessed the secret of that 
metallic lustre which three centuries later 
began to distinguish the Hispano-Moresque 
artists. How long previously the secret had 
been known in Egypt cannot be determined. 
In Persia the manufacture of lustre-ware can 
be traced back by dated specimens to the tenth 


century. But there is no evidence to show 
whether the Coptic craftsmen derived their 
art from Persia or vice versa, while both 
Copts and Persians may claim a very ancient 
inheritance of skill in glazing and enamelling 
earthenware. 

The testimony of Nasir-i-Khusru is specially 
interesting as bearing on the origin of the 
tiles which adorn many of the mosques of 
Egypt. Mr. Lane-Poole argues very justly 
that, given skilled artists in Cairo, it is very 
unlikely that fragile objects like tiles would 
have been imported. Moreover, the Cairo 
tiles differ in style and colour and shape from 
the Persian. He thinks, nevertheless, that 

“The Tartar invaders of Egypt in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries brought with them t'.e 
idea of ooating the walls of a tomb or house 
with tiles such as they had seen on their route 
through Persia.” 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the 
idea was inherited by the Copts from the 
ancient Egyptians ? The excavations at Tell- 
el-Yahudi prove that tiles of earthenware, 
enamelled in colours, were used for wall 
decoration in the days of the Pharaohs. 

Other traces of Christian influence are 
found in the marble mosaic, used in mosques 
and houses. 

“ Precisely similar mosaics are found about the 
tribunes of the Coptic churches; and there is 
every reason to believe that the art is essen¬ 
tially a Christian one, preserved by the Copts 
from very early times ” (p. 100). 

Indeed the Arabic term for such work is an 
echo of the Greek i/^os. On the other hand, 
the familiar glass mosaic—cubes of vitreous 
paste, coloured by metallic oxides—is quite 
unknown in the Coptic churches; and it is 
never found in the Muslim mosques. Not 
that the Muslims had any scruple against it. 
The most splendid glass mosaics were used in 
the mosque at Cordova, in the eighth century ; 
but there is written evidence to show that 
they are the work of Christian artists from 
Byzantium, and we read similarly of the 
Byzantine emperor agreeing to furnish 
workers in mosaic for the mosques of Mecca, 
Jerusalem, and Damascus. Considering the 
nearness of Egypt, it is very remarkable that 
the country escaped this strong Byzantine in¬ 
fluence ; yet because the Copts preferred other 
methods of decorating their walls, the Mus¬ 
lims similarly never had recourse to Byzan¬ 
tine mosaic. This is another indication that 
the whole artistic power of Egypt lay in the 
hands of the Copts. I may add that the best 
weavers, carpenters, and jewellers, and metal¬ 
workers at this day, in Cairo, are Copts. The 
pottery and ivory carving at Assiiit belong 
exclusively to Copts; and the Copts not 
merely have a very strong tradition that the 
finest mosques were all built by people of 
their own race, but they deny positively that 
any Muslims were trained as architects before 
the present century. Many Copts, no doubt, 
in the fierce persecution of the Middle Ages, 
changed their religion, and with it their 
names; and this fact may account for the few 
cases where undoubtedly “Saracen” Dames 
are found on works of art. 

Possibly, therefore, “ The Art of the Copts 
in Egypt” might be a fairer title for Mr. 
Lane-Poole’s handsome volume. Certainly he 
would do a great service to the cause of art, if 


he would bring his skill and knowledge to a 
solution of the problem as between Coptic and 
Saracenic. A. J. Butlejs. 


THE MUMMY OF SESOSTRIS. 


By the kindness of M. Maspero, we are enabled 
to print the proves verba!, drawn up by himself, 
of the interesting circumstances that accom¬ 
panied the unfolding of the mummies of 
Kameses IT., the Sesostris of Greeks, and of 
Rameses III., which took place at Cairo on 
June 1. 

“ L’au mil huit cent quatre-vingt-six et le l r Juin 
correspondent au vingt-huit de Chaaban treize 
cent trois de l’llegyre ii neuf heures du matin. 

“ Sur l’ordre et eu presence de Bon Altesse 
Mohammed Pacha Tblfik, Khedive d'Egypte. 

“ Et en presence de Leurs Excellences Moukhtar 
Pacha Gbazi, Haut Commiseaire de sa Hautesse 
le Sultan; Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Haut Com- 
missaire de sa Maje^te Britannique; Nubar Pacha, 
President du Couseil des Ministres ; Abd-el-Kader 
Pacha Hilmy, Miuistre de l'Interieur ; Moustapha 
Pacha Fehmy, Miuistre des Finances; Abderrah- 
man Pacha Rouchdy, Miuistre des Travaux- 
Publics et de l’lnstructionPublique; De Khitrovo, 
Agent et Consul General de Russie ; Khairi-Pacha, 
Direeti ur de la Match de 8. A. Le Khedive; 
Zouldkar Pacha, grand maitre des ceremonies de 
8 . A. Le Khedive; 8alem Pacha, medecin deS. A. 
Le Khedive ; Abdallah-bey-Fauzy et Ahmed Bejr 
Hamdy, aides.de-camp de 8. A. Le Khedive; 
Chouky-Bey, Dmiuos-Bey, Takla-Bey, Walpole, 
Abnzi. 

“Par les soins de Messieurs Gaston Maspero, 
Directeur General des Fouilles et Antiquites de 
l'Egypte, Emile Brugsch Bey, Conservateur, et 
TTrbin Bouriant, Couservateur adjoint du Musee 
de Boulaq, il a ete precede, dans la Salle dite des 
Monties Royales, au dcpouillemeut des deux momies 
qui portent au catalogue imprime les Nos. 5229 et 
5233, et provieunent de la cachette de Deir-el- 
Bahari. 

“ La momie, No. 5233, extraite la premiere desa 
cage en verre, est celle de Kamsej II., Sesostris, 
comae en font foi les proctis verbaux des annees 
vi. et xvi. du Grand Pretre Hrihor-Siamoun, x. du 
Grand Pretre Puiotmou l ,r tracees it l’enere noire 
sur le couverele en bois du cercueil, xvi. du Grand 
Pretre Pinotmou l" r , tracee sur un premier linceul 
& l'endroit de la poitriue. La presence de cette 
derniere inscription une fois col states par Sou 
Alteese le Kheiive et par les hautes personnes 
realties dans la salle, la premiere enveloppe fut 
enlevee et l'ou decouvrit succeativemeut une bande 
d’etoffe large d'environ O'” 20 enroulee autour du 
corps, puis un second linceul cousu et maintenu 
d’espace eu espace par des bandes etroites, puis 
deux epaisseuis da bandelettes et une pifecede toile 
fine tendue de la tete aux pieds. Une image de la 
deesse Nouit d'environ l m y est dessinee en couleur 
rouge et noire ainsi quo le prescrivait le Rituel: 
le profit de la deesse rappelte & s’y meprendre le 
profil pur et delicat de Seti 1", tel que nous le font 
connaicre les bas-reliefs de Thebes et d’Abydos. 
Une bande nouvelle etait placee sous cette amulette, 
puis une couche de pieces de toile pliees en carrS 
et maculees par la maticre bitumineuso dont les 
embaumeurs s’etaient servis. Cette demigre en¬ 
veloppe ecartee, Ramses II. apparut. La tete eat 
allongee, petite par rapport au corps. Le sommet 
du craue est entierement denude. Les chevenx 
raxes sur les tempes, s'epaississent it la nuque et 
forment de veri tables meches listes et droites, d'en- 
viron 0 n .05 de longueur; blancs au moment de la 
mort, ils ont tie teiuts en jaune clair par les 
parfums. Le front est bas, etroit, l’arcade sour- 
cillere eaillante, le sourcil blano et fourni, l’ooil 
petit et rapproche du nez, le nez long, mince, 
busque Cimme le nez des Bourbons, legerement 
ecrace au bout par la pression du maillot, la tempo 
creuse, la pommette proeminente, l’oreille ronde 
ecartee de Ja tete, percee d'uu trou comme celle 
d'uue femme pour y aocrocher des pendants, la 
mueboire forte ct puissante, le menton tres haut. 
La bouche assez-peu fendue est bordee de levres 
epaisses et ebarnues; elle etait remplie d’une pate 
noiriltre dont une partie, detach e au cueau, a 
laisse entrevoir quelques dents tri>3 usees et tres 
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friables, mala blanches et bien entretenuea. La 
moustache et la b&rbe, peu foumies et ras4es avec 
soin pendant la vie, avaient crfi au cours de la 
derniere maladie ou apr6a la mort; lea polls blanca 
comme ceux de la chevelure et dee sourcils, mais 
rudes et herissds ont une longueur de 0°>.002 ou 
O'”.003. La peau eat d’un jaune-terreux plaques 
de noir. En resume, le masque de lamomiedonne 
trea suffisamment l’idde de ce qu’dtait le masque 
du roi vivant: une expression peu intelli f eUte, 

S eut-etre legdrement bestiale, maia de la flerte, 
6 l’obstination et un air de majestd souveraine 
qui perce enoore sous l’appareil grotesque de 
l’embaumement. Le reste du corps n’est pas 
moins bien conserve que la tete, maia la reduc¬ 
tion des chairs en a raodifle plus profondement 
1’aspect exterieur. Le cou n’a plus que le diamhtre 
de la colonne vertebrale. La poitrine eat ample, 
les epaulea sont hautea, lea bras croiada sur la 
poitrine, lea mains fines et rougies de hennd: la 
plaie par laquelle lea embaumeurs avaient Gte les 
vised res s’ouvre large ment au flanc gauche. Les 
cuisses et lea jambes sont dechamees, lea pieda 
longa, minces, un peu plats, frottes de hennd comme 
lea mains. Le cadavre estd’unvieillard, maisd’un 
vieillard vigoureux et robuste: on sait en effet que 
Ramses IT. rdgna soixante sept ana seul et dut 
mourir preaque centenaire. 

“ Le depouillement de la momie de Ramsds II. 
n’avait pas exigd plus d’un quart d’heure. 
Aprds un repos de quelquea instants vers dix 
heures moins dix minutes, la momie No. 5229 
ffit retirde a son tour de la cage en verre. 
Elle avait dtd trouvde dans le grand sarcophage 
No. 5247 ainai qu’une autre momie, sale et ddgue- 
nillee. Comme le sarcophage porte le nom de 
Nofritari, femme du Roi Ahmos 1" de la xviii” 
dynastie, on en avait conclu que la momie No. 
5229 dtait celle de cette Reine. L’aufre momie 
aurait appartenu d une princesse encore inconnue, 
et aurait dtd placee k efitd de Nofritari, par lea 
pretres chargds de cacher les cereueils royaux dans 
le trou de Deir-el- Bahari. Rdlegude aux magasins 
du Musde, elle acheva de s’y corrompre et rdpandit 
bien tot une telle odeur qu’il devint necessaire de 
a’en ddbarraaser. On l’ouvrit done et on reconnnt 


qu’elle dtait emmaillotde avec soin, mais le cadavre 
fut d peine expoad d l’air qu’il tomba littdralement 
en putrdfaction et se mit d suinter un pus noiratre 
d’une puanteur insupportable. On constata que 
c’dtait une femme d’age mfir et de taille moyenne, 
appartenant d la race blanche. Lea bandelettea 
n’avaient aucune trace d’dcriture, maia un lambeau 
d’dtoffe ddcouvert dans le sarcophage No. 5247 
avait une sedne d’adoration du Roi Ramsds III. 
d deux formes d’Ammon. Une courte legende 
mi-partie en hidroglyphes cursifa, mi-partie en 
hidratique nous apprit que le linge ainsi ddcord 
dtait un don du chef blanchiaseur de la majaon 
royale, et on pensa que la momie anonyme etait 
d’une des nombreuses scours, femmes ou fllles de 
Ramsds III. 

“ La momie No. 5229 dtait enveloppee propre- 
ment d’une toile de couleur orange, flxde par des 
bandelettea de toile ordinaire. Elle ne portait 
aucune inscription apparente; on voyait seule- 
ment autour de la tete un bandeau couvert de 
figures mystiques. Monsieur Maspero rappela d 
8. Altesse le Khedive que Nofritari est reprd- 
aentde peinte en noir sur certains monuments, 
mais que d’autree monuments lui attribuent le 
teint jaune et les cheveux liases des femmes 
dgvptiennes. He Id des discussions intermin- 
ables entre les Egyptologues, les una prdtendant 
que la reine dtait une negreise, les autres affir¬ 
mant que la couleur noire de son visage et de 
son corps dtait une simple fiction des prdtres; son 
culte trds repandu d Tbdbes en faisait une forme 
d’Hathor la ddesse noire, la deesse de la mort et 
des tdndbres. L’ouverture de la momie No. 5229 
allait probablement resoudre d tout jamais ce pro¬ 
bibine d’bistoire. La toile orange detachde, on 
apercut sur le linceul en toile blanche qui venait 
immediatement au-dessous, une inscription en 
quatre bgnes: * L’an xiii. et le second mois de 
Bhomou, le 28 ce jour-ld le premier prophftte d’Am¬ 
mon roi des dieux, Pinotmou fils du premier pro- 
phdte d’Ammon PiGnkh le scribe du temple 
Zosersou-khonsou et le scribe de la ndcropole 
Boutchamou alldrent restaurer le defunt roi Ousir- 
mari Miamoun et 1’dtablir pour l’eternite.’ Ce 
qu’on avait pris jusqu’alors pour Nofritari dtait 
done le cadavre de Ramsds III.; et la momie 


anonyme dtait sans doute Nofritari. Le point 
constatd, Ramsds III. fut dreasd sur sea pi vs et 
photographid dans son costume de bandelettea. 
8i courte que fut la pause elle parut trop longue 
au grd des spectateurs: la pdripetie qui substituait 
un des grands conqudrants de l’Egypte k la reine 
la plus vdndrde de la xviii” dynastie les avait sur- 
pris et excitds au plus haut ddgrd; le ddpouille- 
ment recommends au milieu de l’impatience 
gdndrale. 

‘ 1 Tons avaient quittd leurs places et se pressaient 
pele-mele autour des opdrateurs. Trois dpaisaeurs 
de bandelettea disparurent rapidement, puis on fut 
arretd par un maillot de canevas cousu et enduit 
de poix, puis cette gaine fendue 4 coups de ciseau, 
de nouvellee conches de toile seflrent j our u travers 
l’ouverture; la momie semblait fondre et se 
ddrober sous nos doigts. Quelques-unes des toiles 
portaient des tableaux ou des Idgendes k l’encre 
noire; le dieu Ammon assis sur son trone, et au- 
dessous une ligne d’ hidroglyphes apprenant que 
cette bandelette a dtd fabriqude et offerte par un 
devot du temps, ou par une princesse de sang 
royal, par ‘ La dame chanteuse d’Ammon Ra, roi 
des dieux Tait-aat-ni-mout, fille du premier pro- 
phdte d’Ammon Pionkh, pour que le dieu Ammon 
lui accordat vie, sante, et force.’ Deux pectoraux 
se dissimulaient sous les plis de l’dtoffe. Le 
premier en bois dore n’avait que la representation 
ordinaire d’Isiset Nephthys adorant le soleil; mais 
l’autre, en or pur, etait au nom de Ramsds III. 
Une demidre gaine de canevas poisse, un dernier 
linceul de toile rouge, un ddsappointement fut vive- 
ment ressentl par l’assistance: la face dtait noyde 
dans une masse compacts de goudron qui em- 
pdchait d’en distinguer les traits. A onze heures 
vingt minutes 8. Altesse le Kbddive quitta la salle. 

“Les operations furent reprises dans l’aprds- 
midi du meme jour et dans la matinde du jeudi 
3 Juin. Uu nouvel examen des bandelettes a 
permis de reconnaitre des inscriptions sur deux 
d’entre elles. La premiere est dates de l’an ix., 
la seconde de Tan x. du grand pretre d’Ammon 
Pinotmou 1". Le goudron attaque prudemment 
au ciseau s’est ddtachd peu-h-peu et les traits sont 
devenus visibles. Ils sont moins bien conservds 
que ceux de Ramsds IT., on pent cependant recon- 
stituer jusqu'd un certain point le portrait du cou- 
qudrant. La tdte et la face sont rasces de prds et 
ne montrent aucune trace de cheveux ou de barbe. 
Le front sans etre trds large ni trds haut est mieux 
proportions et plus intelligent que celui de Ramsds 
II., l’arcade sourcilldre est moins forte, les pom- 
mettes sont moins saillantes, le nez moins arque, 
le menton et la machoire moins lourds, les yeux 
paraissent etre plus grands, mais on ne peut nen 
affirmer k cet dgard. Les paupidres avaient dtd 
arrachdes, la cavitd avait dtd vidde, puis remplies de 
chifions. L’oreille est moins dcartee du crane que 
celle de Ramsds II. ; elle est pcrcee pour recevoir 
des pendants La bouche est demesurement 
grande. Les ldvres minces laissent apercevoir des 
dents blanches et bien rangees; la premidre 
molaire de droite semble e’etre brisee ou usee plus 
vite que les autres. Bref, Ramsds III. est comme 
une imitation rdduite et iloue de Ramsds II. ; la 
physionomie est plus fine et somme toute plus 
intelligente, mais la taille est moins haute, les 
dpaules sont moins larges, la vigueur dtait moindre. 
Ge qu'il dtait lui-mdme d la personne son rdgne 
Test au rdgne de Ramsds II.: des gnerres non plus 
en Syrie ou en Ethiopia mais aux bouches du Nil 
et sur les frontidres de l'Egypte, des constructions, 
mais de mauvais style et d'exdcution h&tive, une 
pietd aussi fastueuse mais encore de moindres res- 
sources, une vanitd aussi efirende, et un ddsir tel 
de copier en tout son illustre preddeesseur qu’il 
donna k sea fils les noms des fils de Ramids II. et 
pretque d-ns le mdme ordre. 

“Les deux momiea replacdes dans leurs cages 
seront desormais expotdes d visage ddcouvert 
comme celles du roi Pinotmou et du pretre 
Nibsoni. 

" Fait d Boulaq le 3 Juin, 1886. 

“ G. Maspsko.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

There is now on view in the Pall Mall 
Gallery an exhibition of the original sketches 
of the Sudan campaigns made by Mr, Melton 


Prior, the special artist of the Illustrated London 
News. In addition, there are a few oil paint¬ 
ings, including M. Emil Adam’s “Stag-Hunt¬ 
ing in Hungary,” which was painted forjthe 
Prince of Wales, and is now lent by him. 

The exhibition of pictures at Southport, 
which was noticed in the Academy of March 6, 
has now dosed. The total value of works sold 
amounts to £3,517; and the committee have 
been enabled to purchase three paintings for 
the permanent collection in the Atkinson 
Gallery. Among these is “ The Choir, Lincoln 
Minster,” by Mr. T. Greenhalgh, who is one of 
the little company of Southport artists. 

Ok Tuesday, July 13, and the four following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a large collec¬ 
tion of coins, medals, tokens, &c., brought 
together from several properties. Perhaps the 
most interesting portion is a collection of Greek 
coins from a foreign cabinet. 

Prof. Tiele has just published a paper, 
which first appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Holland, on “ The-Principal 
Temples of Babylon and its Suburb Borsippa 
according to the Inscriptions of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.” He shows conclusively that the great 
temple of Bd-Merodach at Babylon, called 
E-Sagila, contained the Babylonian E-Zida or 
temple of Nebo, and was not separate from it 
E-Zida was, in fact, a chapel built within the 
precincts of the main sanctuary and dedicated 
to the god of Borsippa. The original E-Zida 
was at Borsippa, and is now represented by the 
well-known ruins termed by the natives the 
Birs-i-Nimrud, in whose vitrified bricks many 
scholars have seen the remains of the Tower of 
Babd. 

Uhder the title of “ Le Galet inscrit d'An¬ 
tibes ” M. Bazin has reprinted from the Anna'a 
du Musee Guimet (vol. x.) a paper upon a 
curious phallic stone on which is a Greek 
inscription of two hexameters dedicating it to 
Aphrodite. The inscription belongs to the fifth 
century B.C., and M. Bazin translates it thus: 
“ I am Terpon, servant of the august goddess 
Aphroditd; may Kypris grant a recompense to 
those who have placed me here.” With the 
help of a vase found at Capua he shows that 
Terpon is none other than the ithyphajhc 
Silenos. The stone was discovered at Antibes 
in 1866, and has already attracted the attention 
of archaeologists; among others, of M. Heuzey. 
It possesses the peculiarity of passing from a 
greenish black to a pale blue, according to the 
amount of humidity in the air. Considering 
that the sea-born Aphrodite was the protectress 
of sailors, it is not surprising that this dedi¬ 
catory offering should have been found close to 
the shore. 

We are requested to state that the photo¬ 
gravures mentioned under “ Scotch Jottings 
in the Academy of June 19, are published oy 
Messrs. Annan & Swan, of London, not Dy 
Messrs. T. & R. Annan, of Glasgow. 


THE STAGE. 

We oannot—especially in the hot weather— 
prophesy a very long success for the pieces 
the Royalty, under the new managem®,; 
“Jack ” is a four-act piece, described as * ne > 
but not described as “ original,” and it dou 
less owes a debt to previous literature; out 

indebtedness is not so much to any one IJ_’ 

we suppose, as 
gone before it. 
upon our inter 
full of pathos 
in the wav o: 
fairly acted. 
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bolt if in the greater situations of the play he 
is charged to express extreme emotion in common¬ 
place words. It is not Mr. Henley’s fault that 
he has to be disagreeable. It is Ms merit that 
he succeeds in being very disagreeable indeed. 
The heroine (a very blameless—nay, exemplary 
young lady) is acted by Miss Dorothy Deane, 
who was the Cassandra in one of the Greek 
plays quite recently, and before that was, for a 
while, a “ juvenile leading lady ” in the pro¬ 
vinces, and before that was a pupil at the School 
of Dramatic Art, and before that used to sit 
very often to Sir Frederick Leighton (Mr. Mac¬ 
beth Raeburn is painting her portrait at this 
moment, we may add). But we have not to do 
with Miss Dorothy Deane as an admirable 
young lady who is much talked about, but with 
Miss Dorothy Deane as an actress. She has 
several qualifications for the profession she 
practises—youth, good looks, intelligence, re¬ 
finement. These are all excellent things. Some 
more trying part, in some finer piece, must be 
waited for to reveal whether she possesses that 
indispensable gift, le temperament, and whether 
she may acquire hereafter that deep art which 
is mastered by so few. “ Jack” is followed, at 
the Royalty, by a burlesque called “Mephisto,” 
in which Mr. Henley imitates Mr. Irving with 
a good deal of real understanding. But why 
this attack upon dramatic critics ? They have 
taken it, it must be said, with the utmost good- 
humour. “let the galled jade wince,” they 
think. Of the part of Martha, nothing what¬ 
ever is made. Margaret is played by Miss Gil¬ 
christ, who dances with the utmost grace in 
long petticoats—twinkles and kicks about so 
prettily that if Mr. Ashby Sterry, the “ laureate 
of frills,” is not delivered of a lyric, we must 
give him up forthwith. 

The “Schoolmistress” pursues at the Court 
Theatre its career of success. A good many 
hundred people are made the happier every 
night by its performance, and the second act is 
the most killing thing now to be seen in Lon¬ 
don. The piece lasts for more than two hours. 
It is wholly without serious interest, and it is 
the greatest possible compliment to it to say 
that only now and then does it flag in the 
slightest degree. It is acted quite admirably. 
The Americans at the Strand do uotMng better— 
nothing with more ensemble. We regret only 
that Mrs. John Wood has not got a better part. 
There is less opportunity than usual for the en¬ 
joyment of her decisive shrewdness. But on 
the other hand, a player who is little known to 
ns—Mr. Chevalier, we believe, but we have not 
the playbill in front of us—is seen to peculiar 
advantage in a neat and accurate character- 
study of a foreign musician. Mr. Arthur Cecil 
is a comic martyr with whom everybody sympa¬ 
thises. He says his words with wonderful 
point, and accepts his sufferings with exhila¬ 
rating geniality. Mr. Clayton quite surprises 
us by Ms make-up and his terribly effective 
ferocity in a broadly comic part—that of 
Admiral Rankley. His first appearance is the 
signal for hysterics of laughter. Nor does 
the fresh and excellent and continually in¬ 
ventive comedy of Miss Norreys contribute for 
a moment to allay the storm of hilarity which 
sweeps over the house. On the contrary, she 
proves herself more than ever what we have 
'■cen for the last year or two persistently saying 
thaL ohe is—the one rising, or risen, comedian 
for hoydenish parts; the only perfect youthful 
romp the stage at present knows. And with a 
veiy pretty taste in sentiment too, when that 
is wanted—which it is not in the “School¬ 
mistress.” 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Beethoven’s “ Missa Solemnis ’’ in D was per¬ 
formed at the ninth and last Richter Conoert, 
Monday evening, June 28. Mr. C. A. Barry, in 
his notice in the programme-book, reminds us 
that this colossal work, written eighty-five years 
ago, has been performed in England only seven¬ 
teen times, the present performance included. 
One can easily account for this apparent neg¬ 
lect. The composer’s biographer tells us that he 
never saw him “ in a similar state of absolute 
detachment from the terrestrial world,” as when 
writing this Mass; and being for the time “ out 
of the body,” he forgot all about the compass 
and durability of the human voice. His work, 
therefore, noble in conception, cannot be given 
without inflicting torture on the singers and a 
certain amount of pain on the ears of the 
listeners. The Mass can only be attempted by 
special choirs and under conductors of ability. 
The performance last Monday was, on the 
whole, a good one; but Herr Richter, anxious 
to help and encourage his choir in their arduous 
task, over-exerted himself at times, and there 
were, in consequence, moments of exaggeration, 
and in the soft passages there was not always 
that calmness and delicacy of tone which he 
gets from his orchestra in the rendering of in¬ 
strumental works. The solo vocalists were Miss 
A. Marriott, Miss Lena Little, and Messrs. 
Winch and Henschel.' Special praise is due to 
Miss Marrio't for her artistic rendering of her 
difficult part. Mr. C. Schiever played in an 
expressive manner the violin solo in the “ Bene- 
dictus.” There was a large attendance, and 
Herr Richter was greeted with loud applause at 
the close. The autumn series of three concerts, 
and the summer series of nine next year, are 
announced as usual. 

Mdmo. Szarvady (Wilhelmina Gauss) gave a 
pianoforte recital last Tuesday afternoon at the 
residence of the Countess Cowper, St. James’s 
Square. We believe that she has not been 
heard in London since the year 1871. Her 
fame as a player was at one time extremely 
great, but of late years she has seldom ap¬ 
peared in public. Her programme on Tuesday 
was well selected. Her production of tone is 
exceedingly pure and rich in soft passages; in 
loud ones there is an occasional tendency 
towards harshness. She has strong fingers, aud 
her touch, at times, is quite masculine. To judge 
her properly, she should be heard in a large 
hall like St. James’s. She played with taste 
and skill several short pieces by Bach, Soarlatti, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn. The more im¬ 
portant items of the programme were Beeth¬ 
oven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, Schumann’s 
“ Cameval,” and a Chopin selection. Mdme. 
Szarvady plays everything in a very character¬ 
istic, we might say original, manner. We 
cannot say that her reading of Beethoven and 
Schumann was quite to our taste, or that we 
approved of the embellishments with which 
she adorned Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9, 
No. 2); but she has views of her own respecting 
these works, and knows how to give expression to 
them. The programme concluded with a clever 
transcription of three of Brahms’s “Danses 
Hongroises” for piano solo. 

Mr. E. H. Thorne gave an interesting niano- 
forto recital at Prince’s Hal! last, Momla.. .after¬ 
noon. Tics; owed excellent technique in a tran¬ 
scription of . f.ich'sOrgau Fugue in A minor. Ill- 
reading of Beethoven s sonata in F muter (Up. 
o' i, was, in many resin .Is, praiseworthy; hut the 
tone at times was alittij heavy. He gave with 
great taste are 1 expression a Gavotte 1/ Ann, 
and a Nocturuo and Rondo by Fifld. He 
played with his pupil—Miss Agar Ellis — 
Schumann’s Due. (Op. 48) and Chopin’s Rondo 
(Op. 71) for two i ianus. The young lady, who 
has good fingers, played with much spirit, but 


found some of the Schumann variations trying. 
She was more at her ease in the Rondo. The 
programme included pieces by Bennett, 
Algernon Ashton, Liszt, and Raff. 

M. Dmitri Slaviansky gave a third concert 
last week at St. James’s Emil. The attendance 
was good; and the number of encores testified 
to the pleasure afforded by the clever and 
characteristic singing of the Russian Choir. The 
programme was almost an entirely new one; 
but for the encores some of the most successful 
pieces of the first two evenings were given— 
among others the one with the effective 
diminuendo. Two more concerts were an¬ 
nounced for last Thursday afternoon and 
Friday evening. J. S. Shed lock. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Ole Bull: a Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) The story of the life of tha 
famous Norwegian violinist is full of interesting 
variety; for, like our countryman, Vincent 
Wallace, he travelled a great deal. We first 
read about him in the picturesque old city of 
Bergen where he was bora. The charming 
scenery round Bergen made a deep impression 
on tho boy, and to his last day Ole Bull was 
never tired of talking of his home. This 
will be readily understood by all who have 
gazed upon the noble mountains, the splendid 
glaciers and lovely fjords of “ Gamle Norge. ’ 
When nineteen years old he went to Casset to 
study under Spohr; but on hearing him play was 
so disappointed that he resolved to give up art. 
But he thought better of it, and a few years 
later gave concerts with great success in Italy, 
France, and England. Jules Janin, the well- 
known French critic, proclaimed him a second 
Paganini. At Liverpool we are told that he 
received £800 for a single night. He crossed the 
Atlantic many times, and was everywhere 
received with acclamation. One gets, perhaps, 
a little tired of reading about ovations, encores, 
and testimonials; but of such elements are 
composed the lives of famous virtuosi. Ole 
Bull had a wonderful technique ; aud this, with 
his sympathetic and artistic playing, won the 
hearts and ears of the general public. He wrote a 
great many pieces for his instrument, but one 
never hears them now. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and spent large sums of money in trying 
to found a Norwegian colony in Pennsylvania; 
but bis business qualities were not of the best, 
and these efforts were not attended with success. 
His repeated attempts to establish a Norse 
Academy of Music in his own country also de¬ 
serve mention. Ole Bull was bora in 1810 and 
died in 1880. 

Franz Liszt. By T. Carlaw Martin. (William 
Beeves.) This is the first number of a “St. 
Cecilia Series ” of musical monographs. It is a 
neat little volume, and the price is reasonable. 
The interest excited by the recent visit of Liszt 
to London probably accounts for the prominent 
place given to him. We cannot share all Mr. 
Martin’s enthusiasm for Liszt as a composer, 
but admire the thoughtful and earnest manner 
in which he deals with his subject. Liszt, in 
his Life of Chopin, tells us that the different 
forms which have appeared in the iiis; , ,-y of 
| musical art me “mere momentary hahing- 
j places which genius attains from epoch to pi ecu, 

• ami beyond which the inheritors of the past 
1 should strive to advance.” These aie liuolo 
I worls: and, whatever one may think of the 
j special efforts made by Liszt to reach a new 
| h'iitinsr - place, one must- acknowledge the 
! loftines.- or hi? aims and the great good that he 
| has n eomplisned L»V helping earnest strivers, 
sucS as Berlioz, Wagfifri Chopin, when as yet 
j their n.f.ucs wetc unkuow!' t0 um0 - Mr, Mar¬ 
tin's clever e.-^y may be cominenuei to all 
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musicians who are interested in the history of 
their art. 

Historical Sketch of Music. By H. Brown. 
(William Reeves.) In this small pamphlet the 
author professes to give a sketch of music 
from the most ancient to modem times. It 
contains much useful and interesting informa¬ 
tion, but the writer devotes far too much space 
to Jewish music. He thinks it has been as much 
under-estimated as the music of the Greeks lias 
been overrated, but he has done just the reverse. 
He speaks of Purcell as organist of Westminster 
Abbey in 167G; the correct date, however, is 1680. 
In speaking of operas, he notices Meyerbeer as 
“ an operatic composer of splendid eminence,” 
but makes no mention whatever of Wcber. The 
author likes strong contrasts: he bids us look 
on this picture — Offenbach; and on this — 
Wagner. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh oj 
Mr. Mekzies; in Debus of Messrs. W. H 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr- 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam* s Sons. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(mill! in ADVANCE.) 



Yearly. 

Haly- 

Ykakly. 

Quar¬ 

terly 

If obtains! of a Newsvmloi or 

£ J. 

d. I 

& s. 

d. 

i s. d 

at a Railway Station . . 

Including Postage to any part 

0 13 
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0 6 

6 

0 3 3 

of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of Prance, Germany, India, 
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2 

0 ? 

7 
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China, Ac. 

0 17 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

Comskts: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to (Social Progress.—The 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals. 

“ The ho >k deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical.”— Weekly Tima. 


Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price is. 6d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Mor«l Force.—The Limits of Physica 1 
Force.—The Sources oi Popular Enthusiasm.—“ Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substance.” 

The Echo saysThere is no wiiter now living wh»< 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who i-* so 
far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.— Price 6d., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: 

with two Esf ays by 
DEMOCRACY” an 

LOKDON: ALEXANJJ eb & 8 HEPHEARD, 

21, Castle Street, HOr.nonv; and all Booksellers. 




NEW VOLUME OF AREOWSMITHU BTtBTOI. LIBRARY. 

The Saturdav Review . In noticing “ Kiito Ferclval," spenk* of Arrow- 
•mlth's Bristol Llbriiry as “ becoming as necessary to the traveller is a rug 
In winter and a dust-coat In summer.” 

Uniform with “Culled Back,” “ The Tinted Venus," “ Knlee’s Shrine," ke. 
Fcap- 8vo, 912 pp., la.; cloth, la. 6d. (poatage 2d.). 

DEAR LIFE. By J. E. Panton, Author of 

** The Curate’s Wife," “ Less than Kin," tee., tee. VoL XV. of Scries. 


PLUCK. By J. S. Winter, Author of 

** Bootle’s Baby," kc. VoL XIV*. of Series. 

11 Written In tli- raey. kindly, hearty stylo which distinguishes all thia 
Author's work."— Whitehall Review. 

** EValtlvely abounds in amusing Incident*.”— Bookseller. 

“Characteristic touches In the author's best style. '— Yorkshire Post. 


Fcap. Svo, One Shilling. 

A PRIMROSE DAME: the Story of an 

E’ectlon. By MEUVYN L. HAWKE8. With appropriate picture cover. 


Fcap. 8vo, One Shilling. t 

BETWIXT and BETWEEN; or, an Inei- 

dont In Ireland. By NINGUEM. 

“ Its connection with the present condition of the country will give the 
hook additional Interest,"— Manchester Courier. 

“ Effective situations of the dramatic kind.”— Haturday/[Review. 

“The subject Is a thrilling one.’’— Despatch. 


Demy 8vo, Threepence. 

MR. GLADSTONE: his Twin Bills and 

their Prospective Results. By A NEW VOTER. Or, ANOTHER 
WILLIAM ; his Manifesto. 


J. W. AUROWSMITH, BRISTOL; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.. London ; and Railway Bookstalls. 


ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM’S LETTERS. 

Vd. HI., In royal Svo, price 10s., half-bound. 

REGISTRUM EPISTOLARUM FRATRIS 

-Lli JOHANNIS PKCKHAM, AUCUIEPISCOPI CAN TU A h IE X9I9. 
E-I t* d by Charles TRICE MARTIN. B.A.. F.S.A., and published by the 
Authority of the L rds Commissioners of II .M. Treasury, under the Direction 
if the M uter of the Rolls. 

Archbishop Peck ham's Lettsrs nro esteemed of great valuofor the Illus¬ 
tration of English ecclesiastical history. The Third Volume extends over 
a period of eight years, from 1281 to 1293. During this period tho Arch¬ 
bishop traveled over a great part ef his province, visiting the dioceses 
through which ho passed and correcting abuses both among the socular 
clergy and in the religious houses. 

London: LONGMANS «V Co. and TRUBXF.K & Co. Oxford : PARKER 4: 
CO. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & CO. Edinburgh : A. k C. BLACK 
and DOUGLAS k FOULtS. Dublin: A. Thou v to. 


MUSICAL TIMES for JULY 


r PHE 

X contains: Anton RabintUin, Pianist — Modern Fong Writers: 
Hrahms—The Great Composers: -chubert-Tne Decline of Italinnstlon—The 
Curl llosi Opera Benson—Tho Philharmonic Society, Richter, Sarasate and 
t'li i'lcs Hallo's, K:., Concerts - Music in Liverpool, Bristol, Oxford, 
-cot land, and Amtriru—Reviews, IV-reign and Country News, Corre- 
sjiondeuco, Price id.; post-free, 6J.; annual subscription, including 
i ‘.stage, 5s. 

TUHE MUSICAL TIMES for JULY 

-M~ contains: “ All is Povc a Four-part S3ng, composed by BEETUOLD 
I OURS. Price separately, 1 id. 

Loudon: Noyello, Ewer, & Co. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

NOTICE.—Tho MANCHESTER QUARTERLY, now ready, coulalns an 
Article on tho late R VNDOLPII CALDECOTT, illustrated with Facsimilet 
if several of tho Artist's unpublished Drawings. Price Is. 

John IIetwood, Manchester and London. 
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THE SOLICITORS' JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 0d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the following 
statement will afford some idea 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of tho week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of pro¬ 
fessional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of Importance decided during 
the current week. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised In this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway Com¬ 
mission. Selected cases in the County Courts are also 
reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are Riven of decisions of im¬ 
portance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Fains are taken to render these accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings oi the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is riven of all the Legal News 
of the Week, and special attention is bestowed on 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


Ju»t randy, fcap. Svo, paper cover, price l*. r 

1" IFE SKETCHES by Cosmo, containing 

J—J “ DUST and ASHES," Passigca from the Life of a Nihilist, and 
“CELESTE'S IN 11 till rANCE." 

London: WTMaN Sons, 75, Great Qucen-slreef, W.C. ; 
and all Booksellers. 

A UTOTYP E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER'S COLLOTYPE) 


A New Volume commenced on October 3lst, 1885. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 2*>.; by post, :3s., when 

paid (u advance Sinai. Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS J0URNA T a.. 'wTilTLY REPORTER, 
£2 12 s., post-lnv . '.'li n ;:a.d in adv..ree. 

WEEKLY BBPORTEK, m Wrapper, I: H*., po.'.t-fiee. 
Bin-lo Number, is. 

Cheques P-.si vf.rc r.-.i-npayable to H. Tiliers. 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

md is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
rtiitish Museum, the Palaeoxraphical, Numismatical, 
Antiuuaiiau and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L eigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 168 pp.. Sixpence, pest-free. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION o HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations,, 21 pp., free to any 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 27 CHA.NCEBY LANE, W.C. 


Adopted by the School Board for Loudon. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve CVpies in n 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; ilr uined on TweL-e Boards, 
78. CJ. extra; or on .Six Boardu, both sides, Is. 6d. extra. 

Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

Tbc.-u topic* are daptbd from F.icciraer .3 of various 
t'vlej* o c! .iiimcjt:, am 1 arc spec .: 1 .y suitable for class- 
tei. -’ling. TUB U.M.um make;- the ccpy attractive to 
chilu. u, en:.b!.:s theM to c-stingc sh the form more readily, 
and inu: t' luib:'i f ro m ef il t drauchtsmen, of looking 

at and com, mi 'g luas-c.i < .• -nacos instead of simply ob¬ 
serving ouLliiKS. ft i". not iGlided that tho colour should 
bo copied bv :.i.e eld' 'uir, f...ough, when possible, tho 
teacher will lind it -v ■ . ' allow tbij practice as a reward 
for careful drawl: , 7 . 


London: 

Alexander Bheprearb, 21, Castle Street, E C. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

i*- Soto Proprietor* and Mauagsrs, Moaara. A. & 8. QATT1. 

Ewry aveming. at ». THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Hoar*. Wm. Turrias, Beveridge, Garden, Maclean, Lynda], Ruase'l, 
r*=^be|r', Waniwwrth, Travers, Ac.; Mtadumea Mil.ward, M. Uozkc, C. 
is 4*. Lxigb, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 
rr«xdod, at 7.IS, by a Faroe. 



ft O M E D Y THEATRE. 

Sol# Leaa««, MU* Mbuottk. 

Enrj evening, at 8, for a limited number of night*, tbo greatly lucccssfa 
Cask Opera, ERM1SIE. 


LOBE 


TDHCEKTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombabd Street 

X in] CHAKINQ CROSS, LONDON.—LatublUhwl 1711. 

Iaanranoea again*t Loaa by Fin and Lightning effected In all parta of the 
world. 

Lota olalma tmngod with promptitude and liberality. 

William c. Macdonald, \ . . . ~ 

FXANCIS B. Macdobald f Joio* ■•oroto"**- 

IVTATIOKAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

J- N Established 1633. 

FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Paid In claim*, £6,500,000. Profits declared, £3,400,000. 

Funds £4,180,000. 

Economical Management, Liberal condition*, Large Bonuses, 
Immediate Payment of olaima. 

Endowment Asauranees payable at any age on exceptionally 
favourable term*. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 


O U R T THEATRE. 

v Laaaeaa and Manager*. Mr. JOHN Clayton and Mr. AJtTBUK Cecil . 
Every evening, at A30, THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Ham. Arthur Cecil, Kerr, Eversfleld, Chevalier, Lagg, Cape, Victor, 
Tkiilipa, and John Clayton ; Meedamoo John Wood, Cross, Roche, Cud- 
sira. La costa. Hope, Vinov, and Norreya. 

PrwedaL at 8, by BREAKING THE ICE 


QRITERION THEATRE. 

Erery evening, at 8 30, WILD OATS. 

Haei. Owflei Wyndham, David James, E. Rlghton, W. Blikeley, O. 
&-Los. A.Maltby, W. E. Gregory. A. Bernard, W. Barron, F. G. D«rbl- 
Mirr, J. R. Sn«r i>au, and F. M. Stanley ; Mcsdame* M. Moore, F. Paget, 
A Hughes, M. Scarlett, Sc. 

Precitod. at S. bv BRAVE HEARTS. 


T1RDHY LANE THEATRE 

J-' Laaaoe and Manager. Mr. ACOOSTC8 Ua&BIS. 

Etrry evening, at 8, FRIVuLI. 

MaAamea ltoa# Ilrrsea. Marie Tempest, Kate Monroe, Amy Marlin, 
Isi r Soldes*, Kdith Vane, Marion Urahume. aid Cura Graham; Messrs. 
* I'ierpoint. Herbert Thorndike. Viet, r S:evei>*, Robert Futvinun, C. 
: rUvDrummond, 8. W. Glloert, and Herr/ Met-oil*. 

EMPIRE THEATRE. 

■Li Sole Propria or, D. Nichols. 

E»ery evening, at \ NO. 

«*■». THE PALACE OF PEARL. 

Xadama* Wadmsn, Fanny Wentworth, Susie Vaughan, A. Oliver, aud 
ice* Haattoy ; Me*.»r*. Chas. Cartwright. Myron Calice, George Temple, 
i B. Tapping, L. W. Cclman, Sima, aud Marius. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

* Sola Lcaaeca and Managers, Mr. John HOLLUtaSHXAD 
and Sir. GcOKOE KDWABDXfl. 

Every evening, at 8.13, tbs American Burlesque, 

ADONIS. 

M»ir» Henry E. Dlxey, Gresham, Howard, &c.; Slesdamcs Somerville, 
Sfchh. Caraon, Aillston, B«rlow, Bell, Hanley, and SPNulty. 


THEATRE. 


OOLE’ 


T H E A T R I 


Th« PHYSIOLOGICAL AAT OB 1TEVBB BOBOKTnKa 

"-unlike Slnemonics. "Ills method is physiological and acientlfio la 
the highest degree.”—DR. WILSON. ** Prof. LoUettegave me a new 
■I h h mm mm m w raemorj."-JUDAH P. BENJAMIN* 
MU r II fl n If Q-C. “It le a perfect memory sva- 

Ml WM llfl I IK V tem.“-7k« Wnki, BudgH. “By It* 

■ WI Al- n IWI |aU h'l II ■ Instrumentality I mastered an ab. 
■■■ — ■ atruseandeztenalveWorkofScienca 

AND In one reading. If I had read It 106 

| | pm £S time* by my natural memory I oould 

I J C ^ ^ p« not have known it ao well.”—C. SAL. 


MEMORY! 

AND In on 

SUCCESS B 

to mrself that your Method Is really the 


l Soto Lessee and Manager. Mr. CUARLKS H. Uawtbky. 

t-wry evening. at 9, THE PICKPOtKfcT. 

keurs PraW-y, Al.an, Andrews, fquire, Ueut.aud W. J. HU1; Mesdamcs 
f--ersteM, Claay Graham**, Garcia, and Lotgb Hurray. 

Irtcrdad, a» S, by BARBARA. 

rnewart Dawson, Prsyeott, r.nd W. Lestocq ; Mesdamcs Tyndall 
jGyooa. __ 

ft. RAND THEATR E, 

'J ISLINGTON. 

Lease* and Manager, Mr. Chaklis Wilmot. 

E'rry evening, at 8.13. special engagement of Mr. and Mrs. HUBERT 
‘ jUADT, in • new and original modern Irish Drama, entitled 
TIIK FAMINE, 

■{•Sorted by tboir Irish National Comp my. 

_■ ^ coded , at 7 30 . by a Farce. _ 

APERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Under the direction of Mr. E. W. GODWIN. 

T0-5IGHT, as. d every evening, 

THE FOOL’S REVENGE. 

ij To* TiTLOB. 

Sr. Hermann Vesin as B rtuoclo ; Mr. William Herbert as Msnfredi ; 
* ** Sto»r as Flordellaa ; and Mr*. Macklutosb as Frmcosci. 

DRINCE’S THEATRE. 

A- Proprietor, Mr. E. Races. Under the Managiment of 
Mr*. LaNgThT. 

Every e-vmii g. at 8.43, I.a1)i oF Lions. 
i-fvedod, at by ME LOVE AND I. 

h'a-r*. CoghUo, Everilt, l rauforJ, Car .e, Crlap, Seymour, and Percevsl- 
tsra; Mwdsm w Pattlaon, Eraki.io, Bowering, and Langtry. 

D O Y A L T Y THEATR E. 

^ Sole Lessee, Mias KATK 8AXTLKT. 

W edw 1 bo management of Mr. Kkasic HOLMES and Mr. E. J IlEWLET. 

Lvery evoning, at 8, a mw lour act Comtdy, entultU 
JACK. 

Ai ‘.6. a now and original Traveatie, entitled 

_ MKpnis r o. _ 

MJTRAND THEATRE. 

' Director, Mr. JOHX UOLLIXQSHBAD. 

■Er. tj owning, at \ 10, 

■ AUGUSTIN PALI’S COMPANY of COMEDIANS. 

Mfeooro. Jamea I^ewia, Skinner. I^chrcq, Gitlert, L’oud, and John Drew ; 
|ift Jaw* Ad* Itrba-, G loett. Droher, aud Irwlu. 


ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AOA1V8T BT TUB 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(.ESTABLISHED 1919,) 

#4. CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital .fl,000,000 

Income . £146,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 118,000 ACCIDENTS 

£2,215,000. 

Chaikka* .11AKV1G U. FARQUQAH, E«a 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Ornc* —8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

Head Oetice—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. E.C. 

Wiilia* ». Via*, Secretary. 

ESTABLISHED Htoi 

B IRKBECK BANK. 

Bouthampton-bulldinga, Chanoery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INtEREST allowed on DEPOSIT8, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and otktr Securities ami Valuables; theoolloctlon ol Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and tbo purchase and sstoof Stocks, 
Shares tnd Annuities. Letters of Credit an« Circular Notea taaued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Fxatcis RateksoroVT, Manager. 

B OOKS BOUGH T.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac. —HENRY BOTHER AN k. CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Bookseller*, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
^•ive the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouble or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 


V V WWtavv MON.Eaq. “ Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method Is really the 1 nsuntaneoua Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting."—L'ADUE MALATRAY. "Aa to the 'Never 
Forgetting,’I quite agree with the Justice of the claim.”—MAJOR 
MENAK3. "You promise nothing bnt what you fully carry out."— 
REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducement* to Correapondenc* and 
Office Classes and Private Pnpiis. *> Prospectus post free from 
PHOP. LOISETTB, *7, New Oxford 8tre«t, London 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

HOEDEB’S HIBE SYSTEM. 

The original, best, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1668. 

Cash prloes. No extra charge for ttm# given. 

Particulars, Estivates, Pxess Opinions, Testimonials Post Frae. 

7. MOEDBR, 

348, 149,260, Tottenham-on art-road, and 19, SO, and 31. Morw«U-atreet,W. 
Established 1863. Also for HIRE ONLY. 

SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

(ftLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route via Crioan and Caledonian Canal*).—The Royal Mail Steamer 
•COLUMBT,” or "IONA,’’ sails from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.*., from 
GRKENOCR, at 9 A.M., In connection with Exprtss Traiu* from London, 
conveying Passengers lor Ot no, Forl-Wl-Lam, Invcrneas, Lochawe. ekye, 
Gnirloch, StaWa, Iona, Glenc->e, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide. 3d.,6d , 
and Is. Tickets sold by Tuos. COOK A Son, at their various offices — 
Time Bill, with Map and lares, tree from the Owner, DAVID MACBnAY.'E, 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
gRAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
DOTTED MEAT8 & YORK Sc GAME PIES. 

A_Al.o__ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

Specialities tor invalids. 

CAUTION—BEWARE ot IMITATIONS, 

BOLE * DDE MB¬ 
it. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


M- win*pe*NBXT WEEK, u-idcr the management of Messrs. Yaedllt 
E Slinua, with Drama, 

I Hand AND HEART, 

*( Bnrla^que. HERNE TUB HUNTED. 

•la 1 particular* will be duly announced. 

J bBalmaa Manager. Mr. Kdw.vBD IfOLLINOSHEAD. 

v *>i* U»»», Sir, j. L T oole. 

y AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

’ Sola lasses aad Manager. Mr. THOMAS TflOBKK. 

?very evening, at 8, SOPHIA. 

***"• 2*°““ 7lwrne i Chorlea Gleoney, Gilbert Farqtihar. RoyceCailo- 
a*. K. Akharst, Falter, Mellisb, J, Wheatman, Austin, Johnston f'nmp* 
T'-' **-,ft r H. Thor ?°= M.sd.mea Sophie Larkin, Rose Lcdircq. Lottie 
•««, Hriao Forsyth, L Peach, and Kate Rorks, 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPINQ PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL 8RIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


This -world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. 

ITS REGULAR UaE CANNOT FAIL TO BENEFIT THE WORST COMPLEXION. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 

TWE3TY-1IGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 

,4 I h*vo foruie 1 a high opinion of its dietetic value- I have never tasted Cocoa that I like po well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour aud odour. It ifl especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.’* __ 

J, 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 

Digitized by Google 
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OHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS* 


MISCELLANIES: Essays. By Algernon C. Swinburne. Crown 8vo, doth ex., 12s . 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twain. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 


‘‘THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ”: a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 

MCCARTHY, M.P m and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 3 vols., crown 8vo._ [At every Library. : 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: a Novel. By D. Christie Murray, Author ol 

“ Joseph’s Coat,” Ac. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 8s. «d. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY. By R. Louis St9venson. With a Frontispiece by 

Waiter Crane. FIFTH EDITION. Poet Syo, doth, Ss. 6d. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Cheap Edition.. 

Picture oover, is.; doth. Is. 6d. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by William Michael Bossetti 

A New Edition. With a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram, «s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1»86. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Blackburn. Is. 


INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, is. 6d. 


ENGLAND under GLADSTONE, 1880-1885, By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. A New Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor. The July Number is now ready, with many Illustrations. 

price Fourpenee. _ J J __ J 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JulyMohawks. By M. E. Braddon. Illustrated by - 

P. Maonab. ZILLAH Ton EPHRAIM. By Lillias Wassermann.-A TOURISTS NOTES.-HOW WE FLOATED the TRIXIE GOLD-MINE COMPANY". 
LIMITED. By M. Laing-Meason.-THE MISSING DEED. By C. E Mallet.-AARON MACKLEHOSE. By Eden PhiUpotte.-A TRUST. By J. Crawfor# 
Scott.—A RUN on SKATES. By G. A. Stocke.—THAT OTHER PERSON. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for JulyA Hazardous Experiment 

Bv Luke Lnvart.-NOVELISTS' LAW. By Alfred Bailey.-SNAKES. By Phil Robinson.-” LITTLE DRURY LANE.” By H. Barton Baker.—The DEVTL1 
CAULDRON. By Cuthbert Withers.—LONGFELLOW and his FRIENDS. By R. H. Shepherd.-THE MONKS of ISLAM. By E. M. Clerke.—SOIENCl 
NOTES. By W. Mattieu Wi)lUms.-TABLE TALK. By Byivanus Urban._ 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 

Picture Covers, price TWO SHILLINGS each. 


By BBS ANT and RICH. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Care of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelcma. 

’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

By BEET HARTS. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

The Lack of Roaring Camp. 

Californian Stories. I Gabriel Conroy. 
Flip. I Manija. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. I Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Ever. | Foxglove Manor. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. j The Dead Secret. 

Basil. Quren of Hearts. 

Hide and Seek. My Miscelhunes. 

The Woman in White 
The Moonstone. I Poor Miss Finch. 

Man and Wife. | Mies or Mrs. 1 

The New MagdaLn. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Hannted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. | “ I say No.” 

The Black Robe. Heart and Sclerce. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD [continued). 
The Second Mrs. lUlotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
i Olympia. I One by One. 

Queen Uophetua. | A Real Queen. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

; Robin Gray. I For Lack of Gold. 

' What will the World Say ! 

I In Honour Bound. I In Love and War. 

The Dead Heart. | For the King. 

I Queen of the Meadow. 

In Pastur* s Green. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree. | Fancy Free. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. I Sebastian Strcme. 

Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Prince Saronl’s Wile. 

Fortune’s Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. | Learn Dundss. 

The WorH Well Lost. 

Under which Lord! 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebrl of the Family. 

” My Love 1 ” | lone. 

By ju&tin McCarthy. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Life's Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

Joseph’s Coat. I Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit ol Human Nature. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

White’adies. 

By QUID A. 


Held in Bondage. Idal 

Strathmore. Cecl 

Chandoe. Trio 

Under T»o Flags. Puo 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pa^carel 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


Idal la. 

Cecil Casttemaine. 
Triootrin. 

Puck. 


Signa. 

In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 

A Village Commune. 
Bimbl. | 

In Maremma. 
Princess Napraxine. 


Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipiatrello. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


By Mrs. ANNIE BDWABSBS. 

A Point of Honour. 

Archie Lovell. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 


y. Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

Mv Enemy’s Daughter. 

„ A Fair Saxon. 1 ML*s Misanthrope. 

"I say No.” Linley Rochford. | DmnaQuixote. 

Heart and Sclerce. The Comet of a Seaton. 

Maid of Athens. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open 1 Sesame! 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 


By JAMES FAYN. 

Lost Sir Mav ingberd. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Buitinck's Tutor. | A County Family. 
Murphv's Master. | At Her Metcy. 
Cecil's Trys^. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Olyffards of Clytfe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Foster Brothers. Halves. 

Found Dead. Fallen Fortunes. 

Best of Husbands. What He C st Her. 

Walter's Word. Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marino Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Los' Black than We’re fainted. 

By Proxy. I High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon’a Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 


By JAMBS FAYN (continued). 

Same Private Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

For Cash Only. | Kit. 

The Canon’s Ward. 

By CHARLES READE. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. • 

Hard Cash. I Christie Johnstone. ’ 

Peg Woffington. [GriffithGaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. - 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. _ 

The Wandering Heir. ' 

A Simpleton. 

A WomniuHater. 

Single heart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories. | The Jilt. 
Reodiana. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley Fire. 

By GEORGE R.BIMS. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

By R. LOUIS 8TKVBBSON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

Prince Otto. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Frau Frohmann. 1 

Marion Fay. f 

Kept in the Dark. g 

The Land-Leaguers. B 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. A 

John Caldigate. 11 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 0 

By MARK TWAIN. 8 

Tom Sawyer. » 

An Idle Excursion. i 

Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

A Tramp Abroad. 

Stolen White Elephant. . ' 

Huckleberry Finn. I 


The above it a Selection only. The Complete List of nearly FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS will be sent post-free upon application, 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Fristea by ALEXANDER * BHEPHBARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chanoery Une; Published by HENRY TILLERS, V, Chancery Lane, W.O, 
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TS7 B. VvumiNGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

J ! .* PUBLISH EBS, 91, GraceehurclMtreet, London i and “ The 

atmrWw Prase," 44, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 1 


COUTH KEN8INGT0N, 1, Trebovir-road, 

™.. 8 - w - W*. 10 *“>’• Com* button).— ADVANCED CLASSES for 

E £F' l ? K I#5 r *>' YOUNG children. 

{Sy 1, "• W * ** COLX A “!>"«• Boom adjoining tor Basldaot 


1300KS BOUGHT—To Executors, 

tr - Ac .—HSSBT SOTHBBAN A 00.. M, PtoondlUr, .ad 

SLSSt B,DB °^ to » nd Bookseller*, an prepared to PURCHASE 
UMAM Ma or i malUr eolleettons of BOOKS, In town or oountcr, and to 
g* to tnda ralno la oaab. Experienced minors soot. Removals 
»ttout trouble or «xp«oM to Vaodon. Established 101A 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

9, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, BEGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OP ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAOE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O 3HE 33 -A. IP BOOKS- 

The following Cataloguee gratie and poet-free :— 

1. -BECENT POPULAR BOOKS. 3--W0BKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

At greatly Reduoed Prices. In Sets or Separately. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4—B00KS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

Many being now out oi print. For PRESENTS, PRIZES, tea. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MR. F. W. ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

THB COURTING OP MART SMITH, 

By F. W. ROBINSON, 

Author ot “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 

HUBST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Strbet. 


Z" -;-~—— TITANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

JJILJSJfiito <£ BON supply all NEW Au. university ball, oordor square, London. 

BOOKSta Omni Utntm it M. to tha Ii. Snml, ud Law “ Tbn Colie*. Stoa to In ori^ul prlcIpU o t IM, lmp.rttn, ThM- 
Hd Mdkal Baoki at M. ha tba Is. Orders hr Dost nromntlw nd lodeal knowledge. without Insisting on tha adoption of .particular Theo* 


BOOMS tn General Utoratnre at 3d. intbu Is. dfcoovnt, and Law 
ud Mrfl ss l Banks at M. In tht Is. Order* by post promptly and cam- 
My neeutorf. Binding ha all tts branches at modtrato prtoea. Catalogues 
flea—1, T does ter sqnate. London, W.C. 


TK) AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

A ts. AOTOTTPR OOHPAKT haa bMa pvtnlttod mjIm to tto 
Roc .till. BRITISH MUSE UK u APFARATTOwta all 
iNSm to^-cti, .padallr unipt hr tha PHOTOGRAPHIC raprs. 
itoatoA at MSA, ENOBATINOS, MAPB, PLANS, aad otbar to 

°u uatoaad wttb at»olm. fldalltr. Aaabtasoa rmdand to ootatolna 
(““A kCs-Amij to tba MANASES, ADTOTTPE OOMEUP, Tt, NaT 
Dated Sm. Loadoo, WJC. 

A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

DBSlftBS RB-ENGAGKMBNT. Tboron^faly oeoapetsat. Nino 
IS? jg JgSLgf **• •“"‘J L ®* 1#n ^oaam. Also knowhttoa ef PROOF 
HPAlTMKBT. Hifhsst Teetlaoula's. Salary not so mi^ an otJaH as 
a perawMt appointment in a good bourn.-A. L. C., The Poplars, White 
Btne-lana, South Norirood. 


n.0YERNE8S-STUDENT WANTED in 

V. Board and msldeaoo offcmd In ntnna for two 

boon* tmehioc daily, and sham of the snperrlalon. RheeUl advantagm 
to thorn reading for any of the Exams, open to women. Essential* t 
Freak nod Rawing, Needlework, and Calls thanks—Mr*. LAGXT, Derby 
Houaa, Xettingham. 


pUTHBERT BEDE, Author of u Yerdant 

Orem.*’—Hie POPULAR LECTURES, wilh anraplng IUcatratim 
Modem Humoertw*,” “ Wit and Hnmonr, h *• Light Litera- 
Uimosren Literatore.*’ Be., bam been del leered with much tuCceaa 
Leadon, Wtndeor, Oxford, Cambridge, Hull, Leeds, Newcaatlo-oo-Tyne, 
Wehrertiampton, Oat ham. Lakes tar. Northampton. Norwich, 
srwoath. Ashl a n mndar-Lyne, Bath, Stamford, Grantham. Birkenhead, 
kerne, Rotherham, he.—Addrvs* Lea ton Vlearage, Grantham. 


EBBY HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM— 

d««m 1*, MRS. and MI88 LArRT. - The LECTURES and 

- 1 UHVEEsi nr college, Nottingham, are md« use of in 

aging the Cost*, of Study tor the elder Pupils. Pupils are prepared 
br Cambridge Higher Loral, London Matr'cuistion, Society of I*roleeslonal 
luMetaus, Trinity Col lag*, and other Exams. Special arrangements 
Hda for thoee preparing for tha pro fo e e lon of teaohlag. Stmlenta abom 
Mbcei age reeatmd wbe wish to study at Uni Term tty College. Special 
tm es imia t i made far Girl* preparing for nsldeeee at the Women’s 
CoGrgas st Oxford and Cambridge. Vacancy for'a Btuderit-Teachw. 
Bmmr Ust en aprlleatlaa. Seforunoes-Rer. Canon Hoih, Vicar of 


“ The College adheres to its original principle of freely Imparting Theo¬ 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of j>articul*r Theo* 
.logical doctrines.” _ 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURE81F0R THB SESSION 1868-7. 

PXUTCIFALI 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LLD. 

Textual Criticism j Catholic Epbtles aad Acta: Study of Doctrinal 
‘Theology | Readings from a Latin Philosophical Writer, and from a Greek 
iFatber. 

’ Vion-PhINCIPAL i 

Profrtoor J. E6TUN CARPENTER, MX 

History of Religion i (1) History of Christianity In We*tern Europe till 
The Reformation. (S) History of Christianity In England. (8) Readings in 
^Hebrew. _ 

IY o fo ssof C. B. UPTON, B.A.* B.So. 

Junior Psychology and Logie (with feforenoa to the requirements for 
(graduation In the University of London). Senior Mental Philosophy. The 
-Philoeophy of Religion. 

The College opens in OCTOBER. 

These Lretnree, or any of them, ere open to Sthdenfl of either sex, on 
peyment of the usual foes. For particular* apply to 1 

R. D. DaKbisSibx, Esq., B.A., \ 

*8. Georgei s treeet; Manchester ; Or to f n . r . 

Bar. H. EkrixLD DOWSON, B.A^ ( °® c * - 

Gea Cross, »-ar Manchester. ) 


■ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTEBS in 

A If WATER-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

MOW OPEN, from 9 till 6. Admission, Is. Illustrated Catalogue, 1 a 
A lso a COLLECTION Of .WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS by Defeated 
BRITISH MASTERS. Alfxxd Etkeill, Secretary. 


L ondon libbaby, 

ST. JAMBS'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

PEESIDUT—LORD TENNYSON. 

VlCX-PBXaiDXXTt.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Gntoe Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, E. H. Banbury, Esq-. Sir Henry Berkly, K.C.B. 
Tsustsks—E arl of Carnarron, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 


T BEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FES- 

JLJ TIVAL, OCTOBER 19TH, 14TB, 15TH, and 18TH, 1888. 

Conluetor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

OUTLINE PROGRAMMES m*y now be had on application to Aid 
7sn>. IL SPARK, Hon. See., Musical Festival OlBoe, Centenary-afreet, Lmds. 


jlTEDIAEVAL and MODERN LAN- 

^U. GUAGE4 TRIPOS, FIKBT CLAPP, wilh DISTINCTION In 
OERKAN.-A Uto STUDENT or NBWNBAM COLLEQK Inpnlnorii, 
holdlnlr CwtlSo.1. tor th. aboro, to uwkln, a TOST Inn HIGH SCIlOOl 
nr M LECTURER I. MODERN LANOUAOKS. Wonld b. wllllnr to nndw. 


lent* 
_ Qian 

Addnu MIm R. OARBl> li>, Ntwnliun CoUegr, Cnmbrldcn. 




allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from T*n to Half-pastSlt. CaUlogue Supplement (1878-60), prloe to. 
to Members, 4s. Prospeetos on application. 

ROXKXT HAXXiaov. Secretary and Ubrerian. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L kxoh Host. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty doors West of Madia's Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most oelebrated Galleries of Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ed, 

THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 

Now PuWthing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

PBOfcPlfcTfca AID CATALOGDl OV APPLICATION. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commen¬ 
taries by the Iter. STopPobd BSOOXk, M A. 

Copies of RITPOI.DS, GAiffSBOROCOH, LaWbhcb, end HAS! WORKS 
from the PftlXT-KOOli, BRITISH MOSxtlM. 

Paintings, Dr 1 wing*. Engraving*, Photographs, Ac., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “Autotype In Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, free per post. 

Fine*Art Catalogue, pp l«8 t pries Sltpenooi free per pdst. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 'LONDON. 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

RICHAR D BENTLEY & SON. 

THE HISTORY of ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by 
Professor DICK80N. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The' POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols., crown Svo, 
11 8s. Sd.; or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 31s.; 
Vol. III.; 10 s. 6d.: Vol. IV.. with Index, 15s. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s. 
These volumes not sold separately. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE, from 

the Earliest Times down to 337 B.O. From the 
German of Dr. ERNST DOBTIUS, Rector of the 
University of Berlin, bv A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 
vols., demy 8vo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol. 
separately, 18s. _. 

THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, 
by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A , LL.D., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy Svo. Each volume 
can bo obtained separately, 21s. 

THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS, by FREDERICK 8HOBERL. With 
Forty-one fine Engravings and Portraits of tne 
most Celebrated Personages referred to in the 
Work, engraved on Steel by William Greatbach. 
A New Edition. In 5 vols., demy Svo, 3«s. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON B0NA- 

PARTE. By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET de 
BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface. Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, 
by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo, with Thirty-six Illustrations 
on Steel, 47s. _ 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE 

BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Libhaby Edition, demy Svo, 
10s. 6 d.; or the Popular Edition (the Twenty- 
ninth), crown 8vo, 6 s. 

THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
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SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1886. 

JVo. 740, Nine Sarin. 

Th* Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorrtepond with the writers of, rejected 
maseusoript. 

It it particularly requested that all hueinett 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
j’C., nay he addreeted to the Pobushkb, and 
not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

Bolinghroke, a Historical Study; and Voltaire 
in England. By John Chnrton Collins. 
(John Murray.) 

The opening pages of this volume contain a 
hearty condemnation of the labours of those 
who have already taken upon themselves to 
describe the career of Lord Bolingbroke. 
They are all weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. One historian, while praised 
for the skilful execution of his work, is con¬ 
demned for imperfect knowledge of the period 
and for inaccuracy in detail. The diligence 
of another receives a due meed of approbation; 
hnt he is tried and convicted on other grounds, 
and especially of the error of “ expanding 
where he ought to retrench,” and of “re¬ 
trenching where he ought to expand.” 

Severe as are these censures, they are not 
undeserved. The demerits of these antiquated 
historians repel historical students from the 
perusal of their works. The just apprecia¬ 
tion of the party struggles of the period and 
the deep knowledge of English literature 
shown in the essays of Mr. Collins will make 
all regret that he has not undertaken the 
task which his predecessors attempted but 
could not carry to a happy conclusion. Why 
should the industry and the acumen which 
are displayed throughout these pages be con¬ 
fined to the limits of a few articles in the 
Quarterly Review ? A biography of Boling¬ 
broke is wanted, and the writer who should 
connect his name with that politician is now 
revealed to ns ; but instead of throwing all 
his energies into the performance of so 
honourable a labour he confines his ambi¬ 
tion to a few essays which may be of use to 
other biographers. The fate of the leading 
statesmen of the last century is indeed hard. 
The life of the first Pitt is set out in some 
ponderous volumes which no one has the 
courage to open; the earlier and less worthy 
years of the second Fox are described with 
exuberance of detail by a writer who never 
fails to throw round his work the charm of 
attraction, but the narrative ceases at the 
point where its hero is about to deliver him¬ 
self from the bondage which enslaved him ; 
and St. John is left by one who has followed 
his career, as every sentence of his essays 
shows, with unabated interest to the tender 
mercies of some unknown scribe of the future. 

The first point on which Mr. Collins cor¬ 
rects the statements of Bolingbroke’s previous 
biographers is the connexion of St. John with 
the university of Oxford. It has been com¬ 
monly asserted that he matriculated at Christ 
Church, but the records of the university and 
the house have been searched without success 
for any corroboration of this statement; and 
the error no doubt arose, as is now suggested, 


from the circumstance that on the queen’s 
visit to Oxford in 1702 he was made an 
honorary D.C.L. When St. John took office, 
in 1704, as successor to Blathwayte in the 
position of secretary at war, his advancement 
was probably due to Marlborough’s support, 
who recognised his abilities and considered 
him the best exponent in the House of Com¬ 
mons of the military operations undertaken 
by the allies. The duties of the office became 
very arduous during the campaigns of William 
and Marlborough, but they could not have 
been of such a responsible character as those 
attached to the present position of secretary 
of war, the title which Mr. Collins inadver¬ 
tently assigns to the place held by St. John. 
With the views of Mr. Collins on the im¬ 
peachment of Sacheverell we differ more 
seriously. That fatal step was taken mainly 
at the instigation of Godolphin, and the 
motives which urged him on his course have 
usually been deemed to spring from per¬ 
sonal resentment. It has been reserved to 
Mr. Collins to put forward the view that 
Godolphin pressed the impeachment upon his 
colleagues “ with a deliberate object”—that 
of putting the fortunes of the ministry to the 
test “to win or lose it all.” Such a view 
seems to us not to accord with the cold and 
cautious temperament of Godolphin, whose 
policy always leaned to the side of timidity. 
It is true that the applause which greeted 
the sermons of this mischievous bigot were 
the outward and visible sign of the alarming 
growth of principles which threatened the 
downfall of the ministry; but we cannot but 
think that had Godolphin realised the dangers 
of such precipitate action as an impeachment 
he would have preferred to temporise rather 
than to stake his political life on so hazardous 
a throw. 

The opinions of Mr. Collins are expressed 
with a consuming thoroughness. His style 
knows no medium; it is the language of 
superlatives. We note this trait constantly, 
but never more vividly than in the sentences 
on the action which the exiled Bolingbroke 
took on behalf of the Stuart cause before the 
rebellion of 1716. The outbreak never had 
a chance of success, and was snuffed out with 
the greatest ease; but this, Mr. Collins stren¬ 
uously contends, was not due to any error 
committed by the exiled director of the 
operations. In considering Bolingbroke’s 
action at this crisis, the terms of eulogy are 
almost exhausted. His scheme of operations 
is pronounced to have been without a flaw; 
and every contingency, except those which 
no human foresight can meet, had been pro¬ 
vided for. But for the disregard of Boling¬ 
broke’s instructions and warnings, but for 
the want of proper support from the Jacobite 
leaders, had Louis XIY. lived, and Berwick 
led the invading troops in the field, the whole 
course of European history might have been 
changed. This is the sanguine view of the 
essayist; but critics of a less ardent tem¬ 
perament will continue to doubt whether 
even the possession of such advantages could 
have secured for the Jacobites, when supported 
by the traditional enemies of England, a 
victory over the beats possidentis —the Hano¬ 
verians. The failure of these schemes drove 
Bolingbroke into purchasing the means of 
returning to his native land; and to the 
examination of the remaining years of his 


life—years which alternated between intrigues 
in London for an office which he never 
obtained and conversations in the country- 
house of Dawley with the chief writers of the 
times—Mr. Collins has devoted the most 
patient and careful investigation. No char¬ 
acters have ever been drawn with greater 
accuracy than those which he has penned of 
Bolingbroke’s associates in opposition—Daniel 
Pulteney, and his more distinguished kins¬ 
man, William Pulteney. No passage in Pope’s 
career is more full of interest than that in 
which Mr. Collins has pointed out the poet’s 
obligations to Bolingbroke. 

The section which deals with Voltaire’s 
residence in this retreat for exiles cannot be 
too highly praised. It is accurately described 
as an unwritten chapter in the literary history 
of the last century, and as an episode which 
should be studied with unflagging attention. 
Voltaire passed into every section of English 
society, and became intimate with nearly 
every person of consideration who dwelt in 
or around the centre of English government. 
Mr. Collins has traced to a work of this 
lively Frenchman the first appearance in print 
of the well-known story that Newton divined 
the principle of the power of gravity from 
the falling of an apple from a tree in the 
orchard in which he walked and meditated. 
Voltaire’s authority was Newton’s niece, Mrs. 
Conduit; and, as Mr. Collins believes that 
our guest played the ignominious part of spy 
while in England, he will not condemn me 
for pointing out that Voltaire gave currency 
throughout Europe to the insinuation that 
Newton obtained his place in the Mint through 
that lady’s connexion with Lord Halifax. 
This is the matter which Prof, de Morgan 
investigated in his tract on “ Newton, his 
Friend and his Niece”; and the additional 
proof which Mr. Collins produces of the inti¬ 
macy with which Voltaire was received into 
Newton’s inner circle will furnish even 
stronger justification than already existed for 
despising this slanderer. 

W. P. Cotoihki. 

Gathered in the Gloaming: Poems of Early 

and Later Years. By T. Westwood. 

(Whittmgham.) 

The total absence of dates from Mr. West¬ 
wood’s volume leaves it by no means clear 
what portion of it is a republication, or 
whether its contents are printed in chrono¬ 
logical sequence. The question is of some 
importance in estimating the exact position— 
among other poetical versions of Arthurian 
romance—that should be assigned to “ The 
Quest of the Sancgreall" and “The Sword 
of Kinship.” It may not be rash, however, 
to assume the priority of composition to these 
two poems that head the collection, as the 
twelve sonnets and an epilogue commemora¬ 
tive of Izaac Walton that conclude the volume 
were published only two years since. 

A merely cursory examination of “ The Quest 
of the Sancgreall ” leaves little doubt that it 
is not the fruit of independent study of 
Malory’s narrative, uninfluenced by the 
popular success of the Poet Laureate in 
dealing with the same theme. The mediaeval 
metrical romances that form the staple of the 
Mort d’ Arthur have proved of extraordinary 
fascination to many living pfets, though it 
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mast be admitted that, so far from exhausting 
the bewildering wealth of material, they have 
generally preferred to show with what facility 
they could testify to Lord Tennyson’s supre¬ 
macy. It is as easy to demonstrate this timidity 
as it is natural to deplore it. If it be urged 
that it is scarcely reasonable to anticipate a 
metrical rendering of the legendary quest of 
the San Graal absolutely unsuggestive of 
Lord Tennyson’s version, it may be asked 
with equal cogency if there was any pressing 
need to illustrate the subject afresh P A vast 
mine of material remains practically un¬ 
worked by Lord Tennyson, or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, or Mr. Swinburne, which might well 
incite the adventurer to efforts more fruitful 
or, at least, more promising and stimulating 
than disconsolate research in out-worn work¬ 
ings. “ The Holy Grail,” moreover, is one of 
the most brilliant of the Idyll* of the King *; 
in none other is the poet’s ideal treatment so 
free from the charge of being impeded by 
the self-imposed fetters of didacticism. The 
spirit of the old romance temporarily dis¬ 
places that flavour of modernism which is a 
great offence to lovers of Malory. The poet’s 
flight is more daring, his inspiration has more 
warmth, his vision a finer rapture, his verse 
far nobler harmonies and a fuller sonority, 
than in most of the companion poems. 

It is due, therefore, to Mr. Westwood to 
indicate in what respects he has pur¬ 
sued independent lines in his “ Quest of 
the Sancgreall,” particularly as by these 
means the individual beauties of his 
poem may best be revealed. In the first 
place, Mr. Westwood’s recital of the quest 
itself, with its consequences to Sir Galahad 
and his brother knights, is combined with a 
number of legends—such as that of King 
Evelake and Joseph of Arimathea, the voyage 
to the Syren Isles, the story of the magic 
shield of Sarras—that bear only indirectly on 
the main issue. The poem opens at Camel ot 
with the miraculous vision of the grail before 
the assembled knights: 

“ ’Twas twilight, but no sooner had the King 
Ceased speaking, than athwart the gathering 
gloom— 

O miraole ! a sadden glory broke, 

And flushed each upturned and transfigured face 
With rosy radiance. And the knights were 
’ware 

That, circled with a halo, in their midst. 

The Sancgreall floated, draped and muffled up 
In samite white as snowone moment seen, 

No more—then fell the black and bitter night, 
And the keen east wind whistled o’er the wold.” 

After a beautiful passage, which effectively 
contrasts the glowing exultation of the 
knights and the wintry world outside the 
hall, the fatal vow is given by which Arthur 
is bereaved of the flower of his knights, and 
in early morning 

“ The knightly troop stole forth, and two by two 
Defiling, pricked across the upland plain, 

And clomb the ridge, and vanished in the mist. 
From the far folding of the hills, anon 
A wailing peal of many trumpets bore 
Their farewell to the heart of Camelot.” 

With the exception of Galahad and Lancelot, 
Perceval and Bors, all the wanderers return 
in “ piteous plight ” to Camelot: 

“ Spectral their steeds, 

As Death’s in the Apocalypse—their helms 
Shatter’d—defaced the blason of their shields ; 
Into the palace, through bye-ways they slunk 
And hid themselves, a leprosy in their blood 
Of loathiug, and a deep disgust of life.” 


Passing an interlude calling for no special 
comment, that tells how Galahad became 
possessed of Joseph’s magic shield, the next. 
phase of the quest reveals Sir Lanoelot and 
Sir Galahad voyaging to the Syren Isles in a 
shallop steered by the phantasm of a weird 
woman. Here Mr. Westwood’s descriptive 
powers are very fully displayed. The voyage 
itself—too long for quotation here—is an ad¬ 
mirable example of the art by which an 
apparently chance word or phrase in the rapid 
evolution of description thrills fancy anew 
and lares expectation “ darkly, fearfully 
afar.” Indeed, this river-voyage, with the 
temptation of Lancelot and the victory of 
Galahad in the enchanted isles, mark the 
highest attainment of the author’s fancy; 
for him it is somewhat like the great 
arched rib of steel which Kehama saw 
in Padalon, to whose centre he has attained 
with considerable labour, and finds that 
further progress involves an inevitable decline. 
The meeting of Sir Lancelot and the syren 
is invested with not a little of the glamour 
and mystery that are so potent in the visions 
of enchantment in Spenser and Fairfax. Mr. 
Westwood’s syren has no personality, it is 
true, and comports herself in all respects after 
her kind; but the paradise of her dainty 
devices recalls the magic, and suggests the 
influence, of the Faerie Queene. The final 
episode of the quest tells of the mystical 
appearance of Joseph of Arimathea before 
Perceval, Galahad, and Bors, ‘‘in the ghostly 
glimmer of the mom ” at Corbonek— 

“ A wizard land—no bird beneath the sky, 

No grazing creature in the plains—no print 
Of mortal footsteps on the solemn sands.” 

Here, in the presence of the three knights, the 
grail is unveiled by angels, subsequent to the 
celebration of mass by Joseph, and the three 
receive the Divine command to convey the 
grail to Sarras, in the Holy Land. Accord¬ 
ingly they set out 
“ Beneath the icy glitter of the moon 

Until they reached the sea and found the ship— 

A lonely ship upon a lonely shore ”— 

and found also the holy grail, in charge of 
which they make a miraculous voyage to 
Sarras, where Galahad is crowned king, and 
at his death the grail is oaught up to heaven 
and seen no more. 

From the foregoing survey of Mr. West- 
wood’s poem it may be readily perceived how 
far the author’s treatment differs from that of 
Lord Tennyson. Its want of unity is a serious 
defect. Its episodes are loosely oombined with 
the main theme, while the quest itself and 
the hero of the quest are presented in so frag¬ 
mentary a manner that they scarcely accord 
with the title. The verse, notwithstanding 
occasional passages of merit, is deficient in 
harmonic qualities, in force and variety. Such 
a line as— 

“ ’Twixt. Salve! and rax vobiseum! naught but this,” 
may be merely careless; but long passages of 
smooth unbroken decasyllables betray more 
than inattention. Tennysonian blank verse, 
with its tempting air of facility, is possessed 
of an elusive spirit. Even its latitude of 
license is more apparent than real, as was 
exemplified when the line— 

“ Ulflus and Brastias and Bedivere ” 

—was strongly censured by critios who had 
forgotten Southey’s 

“ Bods and Brenda and Aelgyvarch.” 


So much space having been devoted to Mr. 
Westwood’s interesting Arthurian poem, the 
shorter lyrics and sonnets can only be referred 
to in general terms. The graceful tribute to 
the memory of Izaak Walton, with the 
delightful epilogue on The Complete Angler, 
will charm all lovers of old books and gentle 
recreation; while there is scarcely one of the 
series of sonnets entitled “ Rose Leaves ” 
that has not some individual grace of expres¬ 
sion. J. Abthuk Buixib. 


The Jem. By James K. Hosmer. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

Readbbs of Prof. Hosmeris book must not 
deceive themselves. It comes as second in 
the series called “ The Story of the Nations ” ; 
and a story, to be sure, is not necessarily a 
history. And yet a handy, trustworthy 
narrative, within about four hundred pages or 
so, of the strange course of Judaism along the 
centuries would form a really acceptable 
addition to the number of those ‘‘moths of 
history ” so useful to busy people. As it is, 
we have many learned and lengthy compila¬ 
tions, of more or less merit, for the use of the 
scholar and man of leisure, works like those 
of Reinach, Graetz, Wellhausen, Milman, and 
the rest; and we have many, and to spare, of 
peddling uncritical epitomes “for the use of 
schools.” But it is hard to find a really good 
manual midway between these two classes. 

When Prof. Hosmer’s book was first an¬ 
nounced, one naturally hoped that the blank 
space was about to be filled. But alas! in 
spite of some undoubted merits, for which 
due credit may be allowed, Prof. Hosmer has 
too conscientiously remembered that he was 
writing a story, and not a history. Of course 
the subject has its special difficulties, 
and an engrossing difficulty at the very out¬ 
set. A single indiscreet step may drop the 
honest historian into either the devil's jaws 
of rationalism or the deep Bea of indefinite 
orthodoxy. “ Indefinite,” because of all 
things that are “orthodox,” nowhere is it so 
hard to define the opdorrp ovofiarmv as here. 
But through besetting dangers like these our 
author leadB us airily. There is hardly a 
critical line in his interesting book. It is true 
he rather suspects that complacent time-server 
Josephus of drawing the long bow, but there 
is hardly any other attempt in the book to 
make an estimate of the value of the sources 
of our knowledge in matters Jewish. Nor is 
there anything likely to strike readers of 
Jewish history as particularly new, except, 
perhaps, a legend of London Bridge, which is 
not familiar. Prof. Hosmer does not seem to 
use a single date until he reaches p. 133; nor, 
if dates are mere conjecture, does he help the 
puzzled reader by the citation of contem¬ 
poraneous events. He is, however, evidently 
well acquainted with modem authorities; but 
why he should quote Captain Conder on p. 84 
when he might quite as easily have appealed 
to the author of the well-known books entitled 
“of Moses,” it is hard to understand. Having 
read the story, one turns naturally to the 
index, and here we get another proof of the 
lack of solid matter in our author’s work. 
“ Shylook” and the “ Wandering Jew” get 
twelve pages or so between them; Felix 
Mendelssohn has twenty. St. Paul’s part in 
the story is told in less than a page, though 
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for information about St. Paul’s Master we 
are properly left to make inquiry at the only 
trustworthy source. Space is generously 
spared for two whole poems of Longfellow, 
one of Meissner, two of Heine, and so on. 
Grace Aguilar is adduced as an authority on a 
matter of Hebrew antiquities, and Giideman 
for the history of Jews in Sicily. This uneven 
method of writing history results, of course, 
in great unnecessary amplification in many 
places. Besides the one chapter, out of one 
and twenty in all, given to 8hylock and his 
vagabond compatriot, we have a superfluity 
of moralisation (in the style of Archdeacon 
Farrar), and far too much “picturesque” 
writing, in Prof. Hosmer’s work. Thus, an 
elevated strain, in the “historic present” tense, 
sings Sennacherib, his arms and fate; and so we 
sail through a good deal of graphic tableaux- 
making. Then, again, the narrative hurries 
away, leaving behind it occasional passages 
which the ordinary reader, for whom the book 
is evidently intended, will hardly understand. 
Thus, “making a tortoise with their shields,” 
requires more explanation than the text gives 
us. 

It must be confessed that the book abounds 
in gaps. We have, first, rapid sketches and 
scenes on the Croesus-and-Solon model, in 
eight chapters, which end with Titus on the 
ruins of Zion. We come then to a very short 
and not clear account of the compiling of the 
Talmud, with a few interesting anecdotes and 
reflections thereto annexed. But, with a 
dozen lines of vague information about the 
Karaites, we are hurried from the Talmud to 
the Inquisition, then Bhown a pathetic picture 
of Spanish holocausts, and told of the fearful 
cruelties perpetrated on the Jews of Germany. 
A great deal of chap. xi. is devoted to a story, 
based chiefly on an incomplete novel of Heine, 
though it is told right well. Jewish fortunes 
in England, Italy, and France are sketched, 
in their order, in chap. xii.; but Prof. 
Hosmer must not complain if people are un¬ 
reasonable enough to wonder whether he has 
anything better than conjecture to justify 
such a wild surmise as this: “ The Israelites 

probably came to Britain in the Boman day, 
antedating, therefore, in their occupation, the 
Saxon conquerors by two or three centuries, 
and the Normans by perhaps a thousand years.” 
In paying the damages incurred for persecu¬ 
tion of Jews, Germany might well submit 
quietly. Luther’s rendering of “Hep! Hep! ” 
is a very conspicuous proof that tolerance 
is no badge of the tribe of “ reformers.” 
“Know, dear Christian, and doubt it not, 
that next to the Devil himself, thou hast no 
more bitter, poisonous, violent enemy than a 
Jew, who is set upon being a Jew; ” to which 
Prof. Hosmer adds, “ A judgment of the great 
reformer perhaps not far wrong, for the Jew 
is, indeed, the best of haters.” This is, 
perhaps, a matter of experience. Howbeit, 
after considerable acquaintance with the 
race, its good and its evil, Prof. Hosmer’s 
present reviewer has been led to think 
that the Jew is, unhappily, the very 
poorest of haters. Had Jews hated well, 
they would have had their state and 
their boundaries long ago. Their energies 
and enthusiasms, instead of being scattered 
and therefore attenuated, would have been 
spent on the building up of a ml Jewish 
nation, which, bent on its own bpiness, 


might have left its fellows to work out their 
own civilisation in their own way. 

However, there is no foundation in all 
history for the once prevalent conviction 
regarding Jewish malignity. The very Bible 
itself, which records the relentless cruelty of 
a god-intoxicated tribalism, records also the 
enjoining of equitable social laws and most 
merciful precepts. Prof. Hosmer, we have 
seen, is not too careful about authorities. 
But what shall we think of this ? 

“ ‘Be on your guard when you enter a syna¬ 
gogue,’ it was onoe said to me. The Christian 
needs to take heed if he enters a temple in 
some parts of Europe, whether it be seme 
ancient low-walled sanctuary, like those in 
little towns on the Bhine, or the superb 
structures that may be found in the great 
cities, where shrine and canopy are beautiful 
as frost work—with fringe of gold and lamp of 
silver—the Oriental arches throwing back from 
1 their purple vaults the sound of the silver 
trumpets and the deep chant of the high priest. 
The Jew comes in his sanctuary to the most 
vivid sense of his race and faith; even while 
he reveres the sacred tables of the law, his eye 
can darken, and his lips spit forth contumely 
upon the unwelcome Nazarene.” 

It is very hard to understand how Prof. 
Hosmer came to write such irredeemable non¬ 
sense as this. Can it be that he thinks he 
is adding to the dignity of his subject by 
making mouths at such a foolish bogey ? Did 
he (or his informant) ever hear of any 
“ Nazarene ” in any part of the world who 
was not courteously received and welcomed in 
any place of Jewish worship to which he ever 
went at any time ? The obstinacy, the pride, 
the ignorance, the exclusiveness, the wilful 
blindness of Judaism are bad enough; but it 
would puzzle Dr. Stocker himself to find a 
Jew who ever illtreated a dumb beast, com¬ 
mitted a murder, or—drunk or sober—ever 
beat his wife. 

It has been supposed that the besetting sin 
of Jewish character is avarice. Well, if to 
see too clearly the easiest ways of money¬ 
making is avarice, the Jew must pay for his 
greater acuteness by greater obloquy; but no 
one ever heard of a Jewish miser. The fact is, 
the Jew is too genial to hate. His charity is 
proverbial; and Cumberland’s Sheva is 
probably a sketch from life as truly as Lessing’s 
Nathan. The Jew accumulates, no doubt; 
but he gives and spends royally, if, sometimes, 
with a too royal ostentation. The oruel sel¬ 
fish vice of drunkenness is well nigh unknown 
in him. If he grasps and gathers, it is not to 
besot himself over a pot or bottle, but 
to make his family and his friends happy. 
This point calls for special note, because 
a proper understanding of it lies at the basis 
of a just estimate of Jewish character and 
Jewish history, particularly that part of tbe 
history which relates to modem times. 
Prof. Hosmer shows great insight in some 
similar matters, or it would not have been 
worth while to endeavour to help him with 
light on this. 

For it is in the later pages of his book that 
our author tells a real tale, or tales. His 
sketch of Spinoza is really good—written, 
that is, with a proper sense of the dignity of 
a most noble subject. The brave and simple 
life, the loving spirit of Spinoza will be 
I inalienable possessions of mankind long after 
I his “system” h^s joined Pther “systems” 


in their proper limbo. And as Prof. Hosmer’s 
account of Spinoza is marked by grave and 
loyal admiration, so his account of the 
Mendelssohns is very oharming, the Roths¬ 
child romance full of interest, and his account 
of Sir Moses Montefiore fairly accurate and 
altogether attractive. It is impossible to 
give chap. xvii. praise for the strictest 
correctness, because Prof. Hosmer says that 
Sir Moses’s charity in the Holy Land “ was 
bestowed as wisely as profusely.” Is it 
still matter of dispute whether it is wise 
or no to spend money profusely on a large 
number of able-bodied persons living in 
absolute idleness, and on the endowment 
of eleemosynary institutions which attract 
all the most pious ne’er-do-well drones from 
the Judengassen of Europe to an already 
over-populated and unsanitary Oriental town ? 
Apart from this, however, which may be 
a matter of doubt, Montefiore was a great and 
imposing figure, a prince in Israel, and a 
thorough English gentleman of the best Tory 
type. 

Prof. Hosmer gives us accounts of Lasker 
and Gambetta and Disraeli, which are only too 
short. But his chapter on Heine, which he 
has adapted from his own Short History of 
Gorman Literature , is quite masterly in its 
insight and pathos. The concluding chapter 
of the book, on “Our Hebrew Contem¬ 
poraries,” is, of course, of very great interest, 
not because it sets forth any very valuable 
facts, but because it suggests most important 
problems. A very significant passage is quoted 
from Dr. Stocker. 

“ Said Dr. Stocker, not long since, a well- 
known preacher of Berlin, who is a leader in 
the anti-Jewish movement in Germany: ‘ At 
the post-mortem examination of a body lately, 
there were present the district physician, tne 
lawyer, the surgeon, and a fourth official, all 
of whom were Jews. None but the corpse was 
a German. Behold a picture of the present!’ ” 

No doubt Dr. Stocker would have preferred 
four Christian officials and one corpus vile 
Hebraieum for experiment, conducted, per¬ 
haps, ante mortem. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, the unfortunate corpse was in good 
hands, and the several duties were properly 
performed. What would Dr. Stocker have 
had more ? 

Prof. Hosmer’s book will be of no great 
value to the student, but it is interesting 
reading, and—Tancredic rhapsodies apart— 
alive with valuable reflections. The author 
tells a story well, if he does not always quote 
his authorities. Some of the engravings 
are really good, and some, like those on pages 
11 and 15, quite unworthy of a pretty book. 
A traveller like Prof. Hosmer should know 
that there is no Italian wine called 
“Lacrimae" Christi, but there is a 
“ Lacrima ” Christi, which, though of vary¬ 
ing quality, is good enough at its best to 
deserve rite vocari. P. A. Barnett. 


Sposizione di Ludivico Castelvetro a xxix. 
Canti delP Inferno Dantesco. Ed. Fran- 
ciosi. (Verona.) 

Thebe is something almost tragio in the mis¬ 
fortunes that have beset the work of Castel* 
vetro, now for the first time, after a lapse of 
more than three oenturies, permitted to see 
the light. He h«d Bparcely completed a 
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commentary on the Inferno when this and 
other of his MSS. were destroyed at the sack 
of Lyons, soon after 1560. On this occasion 
his chief anxiety was to save his commentary 
on the Poetics of Aristotle from the con¬ 
flagration ; and in this he succeeded, though 
with much difficulty and danger. Undaunted 
by this calamity, he at once set to work to 
reconstruct his commentary on the Inferno, 
but never got beyond Canto xxix., 1. 66, in 
the discussion of which line the MS. abruptly 
ends with a reference to the author’s com¬ 
mentary on the Poetics. This unfinished MS. 
soon shared, in some degree, the fate of its 
predecessor, for after it had passed into the 
possession first of Card. Alessandro d’Este, 
and then of a certain Padre Yedriani, it was 
lent by him to a friend, who never returned it, 
and it was till lately thought to be hopelessly 
lost. In 1881, however, the MS. was acci¬ 
dentally discovered at Modena by Prof. Fran- 
ciosi, by whom it has now been transcribed 
and edited in a beautifully printed large 
quarto Edition de luxe consisting of only three 
hundred copies. 

The misfortunes which have befallen the 
work accord well with the restless and turbu¬ 
lent life of its author. Beset by literary and 
theological enemies, he wandered in constant 
peril of his life from one place of exile to 
another. Condemned and excommunicated 
as a heretic by the Inquisition at Borne 
in 1561, he escaped ultimately and after 
many perils to Lyons, where the misfortune 
above-mentioned befell him. A man of most 
studious habits, wide reading, and classical 
culture, he came to his task as a commentator 
on Dante with very superior qualifications as 
compared with all his predecessors; and, as 
might be expected, he produced a com¬ 
mentary of very great interest, and one 
having a very distinct and marked character 
of its own. This is, as is well known, more 
than can be said of the earlier commentators, 
who go on copying and repeating one another 
with very few gleams of originality or in¬ 
dependent judgment. IVe find here many 
Greek quotations, and numerous classical 
illustrations from Virgil, Terence, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Lucan, Statius, &c. It is especially 
interesting to note the frequent references to 
Aristotle’sPosftcs, and the application of critical 
principles suggested by the writer’s study of 
that work. Illustrations from Petrarch, on 
whose Rime he also commented, are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. 

(1) Speaking first generally, it is curious to 
note how the characteristics and defects of 
the commentary on the Poetics (which the 
author regarded as his chef d’ceuvre) are 
repeated here. Twining ( Poetics , i. p. xxv.) 
speaks of “its prolixity, its scholastic and 
trifling subtilty, the microscopic detection of 
difficulties invisible to the naked eye of 
common sense, and waste of confutation upon 
objections made only by himself,” &e. We may 
further note its wide range (often too wide 
for relevancy) of learning, its bold, and often 
bitter, criticism of its author, and crabbed 
and obscure literary style. These are for¬ 
midable and serious defects, which attach 
to the present commentary likewise; but 
they are counterbalanced by several merits, 
which in the works of his predecessors in this 
field are either rarely found or wholly absent. 
We are struck, perhaps, first of all by the 


dawn of a more modem spirit in respect of the 
aims and functions of a commentary, which 
gives this interesting work a transitional 
character, as a sort of evrj xal via among the 
early commentaries on Dante. 

We note (1) the endeavour to ascertain the 
primary and literal meaning of the author, 
instead of generating clouds of original or 
second-hand allegorising, e.g., on xv. 96—“if 
the lowest of men may perform his own 
menial functions at his will, ‘ e niuno si duole 
di lui,’ a fortiori may such a goddess as Dante 
has described in Inf vii., 73, &c.” This, 
whether right or wrong, is very different from 
“il villano, ciob l’appetito sensitivo” (Ott. 
Lan.), or “ i villani sono Piesolani ” ( Bocc .) 
{Land, deserves to be excepted here). 

(2) Next we have frequent efforts at 
textual criticism. This term can hardly be 
applied to the mere notices of occasional 
variants which occur even in the very earliest 
commentaries, within a decade of Dante’s 
death, and before the date of any existing MS. 
of the text. (It is curious to note how some 
of these primitive variants have all but 
disappeared from our existing MSS.) E.g., 
xxix., 12, “ Vedi e da leggere e non credi, 
non comportandosi la voce stessa reiterata in 
rima.” The erroneous credi is still found 
in some MSS , and it occurs in both 
Aldine editions, the text of which, based on 
the great Vatican Codex, Castelvetro gener¬ 
ally follows, as Franciosi has noted. (We 
may add that when the two editions 
differ, he follows the first, eg., to take 
one Canto only, in xii., 4, 16, 28, 36.) In 
xiii. 63 he substitutes (I venture to think 
rightly) sonni for vene, which he finds in his 
text, and argues that the whole line should be 
interpreted of loss of sleep and vigour, not of 
loss of life; since that suits the preceding 
line, whereas the cause of Piero’s fall and 
death ( invidia) has not yet been mentioned. 
In iii. 54 he maintains that we should read 
Ched ogni instead of Che d'ogni, and gives a 
curious and, I think, original explanation of 
the line, somewhat in the sense of Purg. 
xviii. 103-4. In xvii. 95 he more boldly than 
wisely conjectures lato for alto, “ voce eorrotta 
per traspozione di lettere,” and in xviii. 91 he 
very ingeniously defends the Variant cenni 
against segni, in his text, by an apt parallel 
from Petrarch. (Is not senno preferable to 
both?) 

(3) We note many traces of at least reason¬ 
able philological and etymological criticism, 
which, if not always correct, is at any rate of 
quite a different character from the sad non¬ 
sense with which the older commentaries 
abound (such as Dantes from dans and theos, 
&c.). Eg., it is noted that cercd in xx. 19 is 
not to be taken in its ordinary sense of guaero v 
but in accordance with its derivation from 
circumto or circuo. Again, he rightly notes 
the peculiar use of the adverb parte in Inf. 
xxix. 16 {Comp. Purg. xxi. 19), though we 
need not adopt his explanation or etymology 
when he says it is here derived from pariter 
and means parimenle. Observe his comment 
on the curious word issa (in xxiii. 7 and 
xxvii. 21), which he rightly derives from 
ista (sub hora) with the softened Neapolitan 
pronunciation issa, and notes that the word 
is still in use in the Valtellina, &c. 

(4) Akin to this are the illustrations from 

other authors of peculiar words or construe -1 


tions— e.g., in xvi. 3 he illustrates the word 
arnie from Crescenzo, and the construction of 
the line from Petrarch. A good instance of 
his keen and observant criticism is found in 
the note on xviii. 133, &c. He objects (1) 
that Thais is not a historic person, but a mere 
fictitious character in a comedy; (2) that the 
words in Terence are not those of Thais’ s but 
Gnatho; (81 that Dante’s phrase avere grazie 
appo (meaning “to be in favour with ”) mis¬ 
represents the original “ agere gratias,” which 
means render grazie. (4) Finally he criticises 
and corrects the (Aldine) punctuation of his 
text. 

(5) Another characteristic feature is (aa 
noticed by Franciosi) that we have “Dante 
spiegato con Dante ” on almost every page. 
An instance (at least ingenious) is found in 
xix. 54, when he applies the opening words of 
the Vita Nuova to explain lo scritto. Still 
more appropriate is the citation of Conv. iv. 23 
(1. 74) to solve the difficulty of the date 1266, 
instead of 1267, in Inf. xxi. 113. It must 
be admitted, however, that these comparisons 
are usually conceived in a petty, captious, 
and hostile spirit (of which more presently) 
— e.g., he grows quite angry over the incon¬ 
sistency of Dante’s references to Rev. xvii. 3, 
&c., in Inf. xix. 109, and Purg. xxxii. 142-7, 
and of both passages with the original text. 
Naturally the different treatment of Guido da 
Montefeltro and Bertram de Born in Inf. and 
Conv. (see Conv. iv. 28 and iv. 11) does not 
escape his notice, nor the admitted incon¬ 
sistency as to the fate of Manto in Inf. xx. 52 
and Purg. xxii. 113. He thinks that com¬ 
paring Inf. xxvii. 113 and Par. xi. 37 Dante 
loses the chance of a striking antithesis with 
S. Francis in not writing Neri serafini instead 
of cherubini. This fatal and hypercritical sub¬ 
tlety is often provokingly prosaic and matter-of- 
fact, as when, in iii. 127-8, he observes that 
Charon had not objected to Dante as anim% 
buona, but viva ; or that Inf. v. 31 and 96 are 
inconsistent*; or, once more, in iv. 7, when 
he complains that Dante has omitted to explain 
how he got across the stream of Acheron. 
This objection is curiously like a criticism of 
Carcinus, mentioned in Ar. Poet. xvii. § 1, 
which may have been present to the mind of 
Castelvetro. 

(6) This brings us to what is perhaps the 
most curious and distinctive feature of the 
commentary—that it is conceived in a spirit of 
bitter, and often rancorous, hostility to Dante 
himself. In page after page opened at random 
we find the commentator carping, and censuring, 
and criticising, rather than expounding, e.g. 
(besides instances already given), iii. Ill is 
said to be in contradiction to lines 74 and 126. 
In vii. 1 he asks what is the use of Pluto 
calling on Satan—“ il capitano generate della 
demonia ”—for aid, when he is “ confitto nel 
centro della terra ” ; and, also, how can he be 
described as “imperator del doloroso regno ” 
when he is “ prigione come niuno altro,” and 
so on. His habitual attitude of suspicion is 
curiously illustrated by the oomment on 
xxvi. 92, “ E da vedere Omero per lo spazio 
del tempo che egli stette con Circe: qui non 
ho libro ”! He dismisses Inf. xvi., 48 
with the contemptuous “ Nugatio ! ” His 

* We need not have recourse to the brilliant 
suggestion of a friend of the editor’s that the 
bufera infernal was, perhapB, cyclonic, and that 
Dante has then reached the central calm! 
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sndacious rudeness culminates in a passage 
cited by Franciosi, when, after scornfully 
ridiculing the marvellous transformation scene 
in Inf. xxv., he insolently adds, “poich& 
mostra di non sapere poesia vada ad imparare; 
che sar& d’altra opinione come l’avrii im- 
parata ” ! 

Franciosi is certainly right in the general 
criticism—that with all his learning and 
sen ten ess there is a want of general grasp in 
Castelvetro’s mind. He sees parts and points 
in isolation; but he altogether misses the 
grandeur, elevation, and unity of the whole. 
In this regard one feels incline to dismiss him 
with the envoi: 

“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind; 

Thou canet not fathom it! ’’ 

It remains only to indicate briefly his 
manner of dealing with some of the best 
known emcee interpretum, so as to give data of 
comparison with earlier commentaries. In 
respect of the standing difficulty of the com¬ 
parison of the order of the several sins in the 
Inf. and Purg. and the treatment of envy 
and pride in the former, Castelvetro holds the 
view that these two sins are dealt with 
(might he not rather say, slurred over ?) in 
Inf vii. 110-123. The three beasts in Canto 
1 represent Envy, Pride, and Avarice. The 
“Yeltro” is unhesitatingly declared to be 
Can Grande: he who made the “ gran 
rifiuto,” Celestine; while Dante is excused 
(as by Boccaccio) on the ground that Celes¬ 
tine was not yet canonised. (This is rather 
like shirking, since the canonisation almost 
certainly preceded the actual, if not the 
assumed, date of the poem.) He passes over 
in complete silence vi. 73 ( Giusti eon due, 
&c.). In ii. 60 he reads moto and interprets 
it as = tempo, which is mieura del moto del 
eielo. In xvi. 106 he gives no special 
significance to corda, which he regards as 
merely equivalent to eintola. I do not find 
allegorical equivalents (as usual) suggested 
for Lucia, Virgil, Beatrice, &c. ; and, indeed, 
allusions to the allegory of the poem are 
rare, the allegorical being constantly in 
subordination to the literal sense. In the 
very puzzling passage, xxvi. 75 (Perch' ei 
fur Greet), he makes the noticeable (and, I 
think, quite original) suggestion that Greet 
merely means anliehi; “ perciochd con niuno 
antico, o Greco, o Romano, o d’altra nazione 
non ragiona mai Dante ma solamente con 
moderni.” Similarly in xxvii. 33 Latino is 
explained as meaning modemo. 

It should be added that the editor’s 
work has been well done, the Introduction 
being very suggestive and instructive, and 
(a rare merit in foreign books) there being 
three or four useful indices. E. Moobe. 


new NOVELS. 

MaeoQam: a Problem of the Period. By 
Lawrence Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Mostly Poole. By E. Randolph. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Coet of a Lie. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 
Cameron. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Aliene. By Henry F. Keenan. In 2 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Isabel Clarendon. By George Gissing. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Betrayal of Reuben Holt. By Barbara 

Lake. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Sphinx's Children and Other People's. 

By Rose Terry Cooke. (Trubner.) 

Mb. Lawrence Oliphant has always been 
brilliant, always fascinating, and always 
oracular. In Masollam his familiar char¬ 
acteristics are still well to the front, but 
they are present in slightly altered propor- 1 
tions. HU latest work has hardly the 
brilliance of Piccadilly or the fascination 
of Altiora Peto, but in its Delphic quality 
it leaves both of them far behind. While as 
a' story it U abundantly soul-satisfying, to 
hungerers after the higher knowledge it is 
as a revelation slightly defective. Even 
among the most careful and teachable readers 
of these three volumes few will be quite clear 
as to the exact nature of the “problem of the 
period” which is therein stated, and fortu¬ 
nate indeed are the very select souls whose 
intuitions are sufficiently delicate to enable 
them to grasp its solution—that is, if there 
be a solution to grasp. ThU, it must be 
admitted, is a somewhat doubtful point; and 
after all, the solution of any problem which 
can only be arrived at through the agency 
of supernaturally illuminated persons, who 
know by a sort of sixth sense what is going 
on in other people’s minds, can hardly be of 
much practical value to the common herd 
who have access only to the ordinary sources 
of information. The personage who gives his 
name to the book is certainly the most pro¬ 
minent character, but he can hardly be called 
its hero, though he is introduced with a 
flourish of trumpets which makes us imagine 
that we are about to form the acquaintance 
of a spiritual brother of the really im¬ 
posing Mejnour and Zanoni of Lord Lytton’s 
romance. He has two looks—an old look 
and a young look; he has two voices—a 
“ near ” one and a “far off ” one; he can read 
people’s thoughts by touching their hands 
with an accuracy which would have con¬ 
founded a sceptic like Mr. Labouchere; and 
among his numerous other gifts he has one 
which will excite the envy of all Mr. 
Oliphant’s readers, the power of getting rest 
vicariously by setting someone else to do his 
sleeping for him while he arranges his schemes 
or meditates on occult science. But Masollam 
is a poor thing, a very poor thing indeed, 
who never after the first few chapters holds 
himself together, and who finally falls to 
pieces morally, intellectually, and physically 
to such an extent that when we leave him he 
is a wreck, equal to nothing beyond the 
utterance of. moral platitudes in mystical 
phraseology. The real, hero is a mysterious 
Count Santalba, who is judiciously economical 
of his appearances, but who acts throughout 
the story as an omniscient and omnipotent 
deus ex machind. Rot that he does anything 
so wonderful as he might be expected to do; 
but we have the feeling that he will prove 
equal to any emergency that may present 
itself, and this feeling is a source of abiding 
comfort. It is as a talker that Santalba 
really distinguishes himself, and apparently 
from his copious conversation we are 
intended to extract the unfolding of “the 
problem of the period.” It is not easy to 
indicate by description the nature of this 
conversation; but, as in both substance and 




form it resembles very closely the contents 
of that bewildering book entitled Sympneu- 
mata, or some such name, which was Mr. 
Oliphant’s last gift to the British reading 
public, the unilluminated reader will probably 
exclaim, “ Such knowledge is too high for me; 
I cannot attain unto it! ” The heroine of the 
book is an attractive and highly-gifted young 
Druse lady, who is ignorant of her Oriental 
parentage; a secondary hero is a Druse young 
gentleman, in a similar condition of ignorance; 
and at one point of the story the brother and 
sister betray all the symptoms of falling in 
love with each other—an awkward situation, 
which of course brings the redoubtable San¬ 
talba to the rescue. That the Btory is wildly 
improbable goes without saying, for prob¬ 
ability is not a virtue after which Mr. 
Oliphant strives; but it is also very loose, 
not to say shambling, in construction, rather 
indecisive in grasp of character, and certainly 
far from clear in intellectual intention. It 
is quite needless to add that it contains 
isolated passages of indisputable cleverness 
and interest. 

There is a great deal of bright humour in 
Mostly Fools, as there was in its predecessor, 
One of Us; and though Mr. Randolph’s latest 
book deals largely with matters in which the 
ordinary novel-reader does not feel an absorb¬ 
ing interest—notably with the position and 
prospects of English Catholics—his faults do 
not lean in the direction of dullness. On the 
contrary, Mr. Randolph leaves on the mind 
of his readers the cheerful impression that he 
writes in the highest possible spirits; and as 
high spirits are apt to be infectious, Mostly 
Fools may be called a decidedly exhilarat¬ 
ing book. Indeed, the only objections to it 
are that it has perhaps a little too much 
effervescence, that it lacks repose and shade, 
and that the humour too frequently betrays a 
tendency to pass from comedy to farce. 
It is, however, decidedly amusing; and 
amusement—especially amusement with a 
pleasant intellectual flavour—is a thing which, 
in these dull days, none of us can afford to 
despise. The story, as a story, is a somewhat 
loosely-knit affair, with now one centre of 
interest and now another; but its raison 
d'etre is to be the vehicle of a number of 
bright social sketches which have just enough 
of the element of caricature to make them 
very racy reading, and which, as a matter of 
course, will be enjoyed none the less because 
the originals are in several instances very 
plainly recognisable. The identity of Lady 
Victoria Nage is, indeed, rather too manifest; 
but her sayings, her doings, and especially 
the extract from her book are so irresistibly 
funny that even Lady Victoria herself will 
not find it hard to forgive her portrait 
painter. 

Kovels have a way of being so much alike 
that it is refreshing to come across a book 
with a characteristic feature by means of 
which it can be at once classified and labelled. 
The Cost of a Lie is emphatically a kissing 
book. It begins with a kiss stolen by a 
young man from a young woman; it ends 
with a kiss voluntarily given by the same 
young woman to the same young man; of 
the intervening chapters hardly one is devoid 
of its kiss or kisses; and the story from 
its opening to its close is a long drawn out 
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kissing game—an art product of osculation 
all compact. By the time we reach the end 
of the first volume nearly every masculine 
character in the book has kissed nearly every 
feminine character, and during the whole 
course of the second volume the men kiss the 
girls again and again. It is all very nice, 
but slightly monotonous—all the more so 
because the book has only one element of 
interest, and when the kissing intermits the 
story flags. The lie which gives the novel 
its title is a singularly fatuous piece of 
deception ; and the only really good thing in 
the work is the character of Lady Honoria 
Bosett, a most natural and delightful person, 
who is as realisable as she is charming. 

In the case of Mr. Keenan’s book I am 
unable to adopt the comparative method 
of criticism, not haring read Trajan , its 
predecessor, and being indeed rather pre¬ 
judiced against it by the rather too effusive 
manner in which it was advertised. It is, 
therefore, pleasant to be able to say without 
any reserve that The Aliens is emphatically a 
good book—strong, graceful, and pathetic ; the 
work of a man who is a true literary artist 
with both firmness and delicacy of touch. 
The hero and heroine of the story—a very 
sad one on the whole, though not without its 
lights as well as its shadows—are Denis and 
Borah Boyne, an Irish boy and girl whose 
family have emigrated to the United States, 
and who, being left orphans, are adopted by a 
certain benevolent Dr. Maybury. As an Ameri¬ 
can Mr. Keenan writes with an authority to 
which an insular scribe can lay no claim; but 
it must be admitted that his description of 
the untiring malignant persecution to which 
the brother and sister were subjected solely 
on account of their Irish blood, especially in 
a country which may well be called Greater 
Ireland, taxes to the utmost our powers of 
belief. Mr. Keenan must, however, be 
allowed to choose his own ground-plan; the 
critic’s concern is with the superstructure, and 
this is at once solid and comely. The story 
is an exquisite idyll of American village life, 
written with the conscientious realism which 
testifies to thorough knowledge and delicate 
observation, and with the imaginative grasp 
which unites the details in a satisfying whole. 

Many mournful memories conspire to pre¬ 
vent one from opening with very high ex¬ 
pectations of pleasure a book with an 
unfamiliar name on the title-page; but Isabel 
Clarendon has none of the ordinary cha¬ 
racteristics of a first novel. Mr. George 
Gissing, who is apparently a new writer, 
must in his time have filled a good many 
waste - paper baskets with his tentative 
efforts, for there is nothing amateurish in 
the story by which he introduces himself 
to the novel-reading world. Isabel Clarendon 
is above all things a mature book ; and such 
faults as it has are the faults of a man who 
has deliberately formulated certain principles 
of art, not of one who fumbles on without any 
principles at all and describes the process as 
“writing under inspiration.” Mr. Gissing 
is probably, like Gautier, rather contemptuous 
of inspiration, and his book has not a single cha¬ 
racter or a single situation which is not clearly 
the outcome of laborious and intelligent study. 
In following the practice of Mr. Henry 
James by leaving nearly all the threads of his 


story hanging loose at the end of the second 
and last volume, I cannot help thinking, with 
due humility, that he is mistaken. I cannot 
escape from the old-fashioned opinion that if 
a man sets himself to write a story it should 
be a story with a fore-ordained and inevitable 
close, which leaves behind it a sense of 
imaginative satisfaction. But writers like Mr. 
James and Mr. Gissing think otherwise; so 
their readers must needs be content with the 
goods the gods provide. In Isabel Clarendon 
there is certainly ample material for content¬ 
ment. It is impossible to be quite sure that 
one understands the nature of the hero, 
Bernard Kingcote, whose capacity for self¬ 
torment seems to have in it a touch of in¬ 
sanity. But, without understanding, one can 
recognise the sympathetic subtlety of the 
portraiture; and the character of Ada Warren, 
which presents fewer difficulties, is an 
imaginative triumph. Indeed, the book 
has so much interesting matter that one 
would like to linger over the enjoyable things 
which it contains; but this is impossible, so I 
must regretfully content myself with recom¬ 
mending it heartily to that cultivated class 
of readers who seek in fiction what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold says is to be found in good 
poetry—a “criticism of life.” 

The Betrayal of Reuben Holt is not a very 
probable story. But it is tolerably constructed, 
fairly well-written, and decidedly interesting; 
and for the ordinary reader these merits will 
amply atone for any lack of probability. 
Beuben Holt, whose real name is Noel de 
Burgh, kills his rival in a chance scuffle and 
flies to America, where he lives for four 
years under his assumed name. Beturningto 
England, he settles in a quiet Cornish fishmg- 
village, where the secret of his life is dis¬ 
covered by a friend, whom he has rescued 
from drowning after a shipwreck, and who 
unwittingly betrays him—a motif probably 
suggested by that most powerful of Miss 
Braddon’s novels, Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
The denouement of the story, which is given 
with great dramatic force, it would not be 
fair to reveal; but it has some originality of 
conception, and the execution is fairly 
adequate. 

Mrs., or Miss, Cooke’s volume contains 
eighteen short stories, entirely disconnected, 
and in many respects unlike each. other, 
though they are all characterised by a strong, 
vivid picturesqueness, which is very attrac¬ 
tive. The first story is probably intended to 
strike the key-note of the book, and in some 
stories the intention seems to be carried out, 
but elsewhere we fail to recognise it. The 
Sphinx is pictured as standing alone in the 
great desert, unmindful of the changes that 
go on around her, watching and waiting, 
“passionately patient,” for an hour which 
she feels is not far off. At last a pulse of 
rich life thrills through her and animates the 
stones she has harboured in her bosom, which 
she flings from her to live their new life as 
hardy desert men, splendid in will and intel¬ 
lect, but withj^hearts of flint. The ohildren 
thus bom of the Sphinx develop into the 
tyrants of history and of social life; and the 
idea, which is in itself not unworthy of 
Hawthorne, might with advantage have 
been worked out more thoroughly than it 
is in the succeeding stories. Considered 


apart, however, from any governing idea, 
these tales are very pleasant reading. 
“ Jericho Jim ” is full of unstrained pathos; 
“ Too Late ” has real power; and all have 
artistic qualities which one could wish were 
more common than they are. 

Jakes Ashchoft Noble. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Winchester Cathedral Records. No. I. (Elliot 
Stock.) Under this title has appeared a quarto 
pamphlet of forty-seven p<ges, entitled further, 
“ A Consuetudinary of the Fourteenth Century, 
for the Befectory of the House of St. 
Swithin in 'Winchester.” The editor is the 
present dean, Dr. Kitchin, whose competence 
is unquestionable. All who have any special 
acquaintance with the history of mediaeval 
religious houses are aware that their inmates 
were governed, in domestic as well as in 
religious matters, by rules of the most 
precise kind. These were called “ Con- 
suetudines ” ; and the collection now made 
public by Dean Kitchin has the advantage 
of an introduction from his pen, in which a 
clear and lively picture is drawn of the mode of 
life followed in most Benedictine houses, and 
prescribed in the minutest manner in “The 
House of St. Swithin in Winchester.” The 
Latin is, of course, by no means classical; but 
the dean has kindly added an English version, 
and has explained most of the technical terms 
employed by the compiler. One of them, 
however, appears to have puzzled both him 
and Du Cange—viz., the word “digitam,” 
used to describe the raised part of the hall in 
which the prior’s seat was placed. It has been 
suggested that the word might have been 
written “dignum,” expressing the “place of 
honour”; but we venture to think that 
“ digitam” is the true reading, and that in it 
we have the origin of the well-known term, 
“dais,” sc., a place reached by a step, 
“ digitus,” or in other words, the “ haut pas.” 
Perhaps the point which most strikes one in 
looking through this record is the multiplicity 
of offices and duties allotted to the inmates of 
the house. Everyone, from the prior to the 
hostiariua, had some work to do—that of the 
latter being to clean the refectory floor, and 
to keep up the fires in cold weather, in return 
for which services he was permitted to keep 
the old straw and cinders. Of some, the duty 
seems to have consisted simply in finding wax 
candles for festival days, while that of the 
gardener was to provide applet in stated 
numbers for the prior. One of the most im¬ 
portant offices in the monastery was that of 
the cellarer, a functionary with whose duties 
and their difficulties some of us have made ac¬ 
quaintance in the Chronicle of Jocelyn of 
Brakelonde; what trouble the cellarer of the 
Abbey of St. Edmund had to make both ends 
meet, and how one after another was removed 
from his office in the vain hope of achieving 
that never-acoomplished objeot I As the dean 
affixes No. I. to his publication, we hope he 
may be encouraged to prosecute his researches, 
and, from the materials which he has at his 
disposal, throw still further light upon the 
obscurities of mediaeval monastic life. 

Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at 
Panshanger, the Seat of Earl Cowper. (Elliot 
Stock.) There are abundant marks of loving 
industry in this attractive-looking volume, but 
under what category we are to place it is a 
matter for a librarian to decide. It is not a 
catalogue raisonne, nor a work on art, and its 
value would have been largely increased u 
engravings of the more notable portraits had 
been inserted. But such as it is, it deserves a 
good word for possessing that quality of patient 
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industry which in this age of scramble is rarely 
found. Borne of the biographies, e.g., those on 
Admiral de Witt, Maurice of Nassau, and 
Marshal Turenne, are very copious; and, of 
course, both Lord Chancellor Cowper and the 
poet have ample notices of their interesting 
lives. But we fail to see why so much space 
should have been allotted to Vandyck and 
Beynolds, and other painters whose portraits 
happen to be included in the Panshsnger 
collection. In truth, one reads with far more 
interest the briefer memoirs of the less illus¬ 
trious members of the Cowper family than the 
familiar outlines of the great men’s fives. The 
career of Spencer Cowper, the poet’s grand¬ 
father, had not a little romance m it; and the 
third earl, who made Italy his home, must have 
been, as Horace Walpole says, “ a curiosity.'' 
Perhaps the aooount of Mary (Clavering), the 
Lard Chanoellor’s wife, is the most entertaining 
biography; the writer having had her lady¬ 
ship’s diary from which to cull some amusing 
passages. The orthography is sometimes per¬ 
plexing. Lord “Somers’’ is systematically 
written “Somers.” Very possibly his family 
used the double m as well aB the single; and 
perhaps his mother, Katharine Severn e, may 
appear as Ceaverae in some deed or register. 
But what good is gained by introducing these 
peculiarities P We may add that the register 
of St. Michael’s, Worcester (where the marriage 
took place), favours neither form. The same 
authority also disposes of the assertion that the 
future Lord Chancellor was bora not many 
months after the battle of Worcester. The 
latter event occurred on September 3, 1651; 
the former, on March 4, 1650-1. These are 
trifles; but, like such faults in spelling as 
Tyrocinium for Tirocinium, they affect the com¬ 
piler's claim to accuracy. 


Our Forefathers in the Dark Ages, and what we 
otoe to them: a Sketch mainlyin tended for the 
Young. By E.G. Blunt. (Elliot Stock.) Had 
this little book beeen issued forty years ago it 
would have made a deep impression. It has 
come, we fear, too late in tne day to be of 
much service. In the earlier years of this cen¬ 
tury it was the custom to decry everything that 
was done, said or written in the Middle Ages as 
barbarous; and the few persons who were inde¬ 
pendent enough to protest against this nonsense 
were looked upon either as harmless dreamers, 
or as fanatics who had a deeply rooted pre¬ 
judice against the English constitution which 
had been settled for all succeeding time by the 
Bill of Eights. Now things have changed so 
far that some of us are apt to fall into the 
opposite error, and exaggerate the claims of the 
mediaeval time on our gratitude out of all 
reasonable proportion. Mr. Blunt is not one 
of these. He endeavours to hold the scales fairly, 
but we cannot admit that he has succeeded in 
doing so. His acoount of the savagery of the 
Normans is mnch too dark a picture. We feel 
sure that there are few persons who are ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the time who will 
not regard the character he gives of William of 
Normandy as very mnch too black. The picture of 
the Englishmen who lived before the campaign 
of Heatings is well drawn; hut Mr. Blunt has 
been led into some errors by trusting to worth¬ 
less authorities. For instance, he quotes the 
Ingulf forgery as if it were a trustworthy docu¬ 
ment, and evidently thinks that the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge existed in pre- 
Norman times. He tells us, too, that Wil¬ 
liam L and his successors introduced the 
feudal system into England, “an institution 
entirely of foreign growth.” Feudalism is a 
subject on which most people seem to have the 
notion that they may talk nonsense as they 
will, and that no preparatory study is needful 
for coming to a right understanding as to one 
of the most highly complex subjects in human 
history. What would have been the course of 


English history had William the Bastard been 
defeated by Harold, no one can teU; but all 
those who have studied the history of the time 
know that the roots of what is called “ feudal¬ 
ism ” had struck deep into English soil long 
before William was bom. The feudal system 
in England at its best—or, as Mr. Blunt wou d 
probably prefer us to say, at its worst—was 
very unlike any of the various Continental 
systems that are grouped under that vague 
term. We would ask Mr. Blunt, and all others 
who hold with him that our system of com¬ 
plicated land tenures And services was forced 
on us by the Conqueror, how the fact is 
to be explained that the Lowlands of Scot¬ 
land, which were never under the dominion 
of the son of Arietta or any other Norman 
king, developed a system even more like what 
was to be found across the British Channel 
than anything that was ever to be seen in 
England ? It is, we suppose, a mere slip of the 
pen when Mr. Blunt tells us that Lincoln 
Cathedral was founded in the eighth or ninth 
oentnry; but it is surely an error in thought, 
not in words only, when he accepts the wild 
tale that St. Patrick retired to the monastery 
of Glastonbury in 433. We are sorry that Mr. 
Blunt should have disfigured his pages by a far 
more serious error than any of the foregoing. 
He applies the word Protestant not once, but 
several times, to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
We have no intention of wandering among the 
thorns and briars of theological controversy; 
but it is our duty to tell Mr. Blunt that, what¬ 
ever may been the relations of the early Eng¬ 
lish Church to the Western patriarch, nothing 
can be more certain than that the English, 
people held the same faith as the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom, and that it is as unreasonable to apply 
a sixteenth-century term to the men of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, as it would 
be to call Simon de Montfort a Radical, or 
Nevill the king-maker a Conservative. 

A Firet History of England. By Louise 
Creighton. (Rivingtons.) Mrs. Creighton’s 
notion of a first book of English history is not 
quite the same as ours. In our opinion such a 
book ought to contain only a few leading inci¬ 
dents, described as simply and as strikingly as 
possible, and to be so short that a child, may 
read it through in a few lessons, and read it 
again and again until it has acquired some 
sense of chronological perspective. The details 
of the history are better left until the learner 
no longer requires to be addressed in childishly 
simple language. .Mrs. Creighton, however, 
has endeavoured to combine considerable full¬ 
ness of narration with the most absolute sim¬ 
plicity of diction. Those who are able to 
appreciate the difficulty of this attempt will 
probably be of opinion that she has, on the 
whole, succeeded wonderfully well; but she 
often falls into modes of expression that are 
either inaccurate or likely to convey a mislead¬ 
ing impression. For example, she says that 
the Britons in Boman days “ still spoke their 
own language, which was called Welsh ” ; that 
Cranmer, “to save his life, was willing for a 
time to change his opinions ” ; that the Inde¬ 
pendents “thought that anyone could preach 
and teach the people ” ; and that the Speaker 
is “ the man who keeps order in the House of 
Commons ”—a description which will suggest 
to childish readers the idea of a sort of con¬ 
stable or beadle. However, the book is in the 
main a very good second history of England, 
though it would have been still better if Mrs. 
Creighton had not confined herself so rigorously 
to the vocabulary of the nursery. The numer¬ 
ous woodcuts are roughly executed, but some 
of them are efffetive, and the subjects for 
pictorial illustration are remarkably well chosen. 

Historic Boys : their Endeavours, their 
Achievements, and their Times. By E. S. 


Brooks. (Blaokie.) The idea of this book 
(wh'ch seems to be of American authorship) 
strikes us as being rather happy. The volume 
contains twelve stories of boys whose actions 
won for them a mention in history, and dis- 
played the qualities by which in later life they 
won their fame. The list includes Marcus 
Aurelius, William the Conqueror, Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, Charles XII. of Sweden, and—a 
name hitherto unknown to the present writer— 
Van Rensselaer of Eensselaers wyck. We 
cannot say that Mr. Brooks is entitled to the 
praise of “historical and chronological accu¬ 
racy ” which he claims in his preface; and he 
shares the common delusion that historical 
fiction is improved in pioturesqueness by 
making the personages say “ ’tis” for “it is,” 
and “goeth” for “goes," and sprinkle their 
conversation plentifully with “In sooth, lair 
sir”; and “I’ll warrant you.” We think, 
however, that boys of ten or twelve will 
generally find the stories attractive. 

The Pilgrim at Home. By Edward Walford. 
(S. P. C. K.) This is a collection of twenty 
magazine articles describing visits to {daces in 
Great Britain which are interesting on account 
of their historical or literary associations. 
Among the “ shrines ” to which Mr. Walford 
has made “pilgrimages” are Strawberry Hill, 
Fairford (celebrated for the stained windows 
which are plausibly claimed as the work of 
Purer), Caerleon, Chenies, Newbury, Sedge- 
moor, and Iona. The papers are too short to 
allow room for any great fulness of information 
or for the exercise of much descriptive skill, 
but they are fairly readable. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The History of England from Caesar's In¬ 
vasion to the Accession of the House of Tudor, 
on which Sir James H. Ramsay has been 
engaged for many years, is now approaching 
completion. It is intended not only for the 
use of professed historical scholars, but also as 
a standard worn for all who take an intelligent 
interest in the earlier portion of oar national 
history. The author has had recourse through¬ 
out to original sources; and while generally 
accepting the Bishop of Chester’s conclusions 
respecting the growth and development of the 
constitution, he has sought to combine in one 
continuous narrative with our domestic annals 
a conspectus of military events and foreign 
affairs in their bearings on internal history. 
Special pains have been bestowed on chronology 
and the verification of dates, hitherto doubtful 
Or incorrectly given, which may serve as land¬ 
marks for further investigation; and the forth¬ 
coming work will for the first time present a 
continuous and detailed history of the national 
finances. It will probably extend to six or 
eight octavo volumes. It will be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 

Me. Albert Vejtn Dicey, Vinerian pro¬ 
fessor of law at Oxford, whose work on The 
Law of the Constitution has received the honour 
of quotation from the leaders on both sides in 
the present political controversy, has just 
finished a new work entitled The English Case 
against Home Buie. It will be published imme¬ 
diately by Mr. John Murray. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held in London on September 28, 29, and 30. 
The principal librarian of the British Museum 
will preside, and the sittings will be held, 
by permission of the benchers, in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn. 

The final meeting of the Wordsworth 8oeiety 
was held on Wednesday in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster, when Lord Selbome 
delivered an address on Wordsworth. Prof. 
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Knight, of St. Andrews, the hon. secretary, manners on the Upper Rhine a thousand years AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

explained what the society had done, and why ago. In 826, when Ludwig the Pious had _ , , , , , , _ ... 

it was resolved that its work should be now banished him to Strassburg, he composed a " ® 8re . 81 J. Orant Alim, 

concluded. He stated that there were many poem in four books upon the life and acts of . ° during the past month 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


who has been staying during the past month 


Selections, contributed by fifteen members of is a full bibliography of all publications con- 
the society, including Mr. Russell Lowell, Mr. ceming the two provinces which appeared 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Stopford Brooke, between April, 1885, and April, 1886. 
would be issued. He also spoke of the establish- record & h . 

ment in the Lake country of some hall in which , r zLzr , ”, J ? 

memorials of Wordsw^th, and of the Lake 


poets, would be preserved for posterity. 


Mrs. Sandford has advanced far enough the distinction of publishing the early poems 
with her book on Thomas Poole and his friends 0 f both Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning, 
to justify the hope that she will be able to The son chiefly confined himself to books having 
publish it in about a year’s time. some connexion with finance; but he had wide 


publish it in about a year 8 time. some connexion with finance; but he had wide 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next literary interests, and was himself something 
week a little book by Mr. Thomas Purnell, of a poet. The ourrent number of Mr. Heath’s 
entitled London and Elsewhere, one of the Illustrations contains some verses from his pen 
chapters in which gives some curious notes on on “ The Sadness of the Sea.” 

the Lyceum Theatre as known to an old play- _ 

goer. 

The following “ Christmas books ” are UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

already announced: Baby’s Own Aesop, by A fund is being raised at Cambridge in order 
Walter Crane: A Apple Fie, by Kate Greona- to provide a memorial to the late Mr. Henry 
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is a full bibliography of all publications con- ° { J be ® u ® mer “ * he White Mountains 
ceming the two provinces which appeared p will probably not return to England, and 
between April, 1885, and April. 1886. *° work > September. 

We have to record the death, on July 4, of . ^ R : Pkoctor also is now on a visit to 

Mr. Effingham Wilson, the well-known pub- America, chiefly for the sake of health. He is 
lisher of the Royal Exchange. His father, with relations at St. Joseph, Missouri ; 

who carried on business at the same place, had 8n “ isoccupied in writing a systematic work 
the distinction of publishing the early poems on astronomy. 

of both Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning. It is announced that Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
The son chiefly confined himself to books having has been appointed the literary editor of the 
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A fund is being raised at Cambridge in order 
to provide a memorial to the late Mr. Henry 


New York World, and Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop the literary editor of the New York 
Star. 

Mr. Stockton, encouraged by the success of 
the Late Mrs. Null, is writing another novel, 
which will appear first in the Century. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written two 
stories, which will be published shortly in a 
single volume. One is entitled “ The Trial of 


through Mr. Elliot Stock, an illustrated History Emmanuel, Drs. Hort, Westeott, Luard, 
of Streatham. The volume will also give an Jackson, Prof. Robertson Smith, Mr. A. Austen 
account of the parish of Estreham and the Leigh, Mr. G. F. Browne, and several othere, 
manors of Tooting Bee, Leigham, and Balham. resident and non-resident. The memorial is to 
nr tty -rr * » ~ consist of (1) a bust, which has been undertaken 

F'- /ti Co. have m the by Mr. Hamo Thomycroft, and (2) a fund to 

press, The Recollections of a Chaplain tn the Royal ' ha8e some o{ Bradshaw’s books, and 

Mntttt • horn tr \ntpa onn NppnfiB rrnm t.hfl ^, , « . ■» . 


Navy; being Notes and Scenes from the 
Writings of the Rev. W. G. Tucker, late 
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Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and vicar of lected . Subscriptions can be paid to the Rev. 

, 13i ed ,^ A. Austen Leigh, King’s Cofiege, or to .the 
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edited by Ins widow, with a prefatory letter 0 f the Bradshaw Memorial Fund ai 

by Admiral St W. King Hall. Messrs. Mortlock’s Bank, Cambridge. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish im- Mr CotTTra Trotier> of College, 

has been appointed to represent the University 
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of Emmanuel, Drs. Hort, Westeott, Luard, m New York at the present day. 

Jackson, Prof. Robertson Smith, Mr. A. Austen A NEW life of Noah Webster, the lexico- 
Leigh, Mr. G. F. Browne, and several others, grapher, is promised by his granddaughter, 
resident and non-resident. The memorial is to Mrs. Gordon L. Forde. 
consist of (1) a bust, which has been undertaken _„ , , „ 

by Mr. Hamo Thomycroft, and (2) a fund to number of the Menorah (the ‘•Can- 

purchase some of Mr. Bradshaw's books, and dlestick ), a monthly magazine devoted to the 
other choice books, for the university library. ®f 4110 Independent Order of B nai 

A sum of above £400 has already been col- Benth, the great Masonic organisation of 
lected. Subscriptions can be paid to the Rev. American Jews, wasto be published at New 
A. Austen Leigh, King’s Ccfiege, or to the J? rk monto. The MenoraA wdl also con- 
account of the Bradshaw Memorial Fund at *“in literary articles of interest alike to the 

Jewish and the general reader, although 


‘h. Cambridge at the Vto-t-y«< f 

itical sketch of the autlJr. 


ointed to represent the University 


mann. It i 
and critical 


Jewish and the general reader, although 
religious discussions will be strictly avoided. 
The contributions to the first number include 
the “ History of the I. O. B. B.,” by Julius 
Bien ; the “ Story of the Roumanian Mission,” 
by ex-Consul Benjamin F. Peixotto, the editor 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will shortly 
publish a new novel by Miss Mary Deane, en¬ 
titled St. Briavels, in three volumes. 


brated on August 2, and the four following 0 f the magazine; the “ Order in Egypt, 


days. 

The special board for biology and 


titled «. Briavels, in three volumes. clTri^gXvT^mraM.T fffi 

A new novel by Mr. Richard Dowling, en- and Mr. H. Bury, both graduates of Trinity 
titled Fatal Bonds, will be published in three College, to occupy the table subscribed to 
volumes, next week, by Messrs. Ward & By the university, at the Naples zoological 


Downey. 

Lady Archibald 


station. 


Lady Archibald Campbell’s pamphlet. The Cambridge branch of the English Goethe 
Rainbow Music, dealing with the subject of Society has decided to hold five meetings in the 
harmony in oolour-grouping will be published yeari at which paperg ^ be read . The first 


immediately by Mr. Quaritch. 

We quote the following passage from a 
letter of Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, in the 
New York Nation of June 24 : 


meeting will be held on Tuesday, October 19, 
in Mr. Oscar Browning’s rooms, King’s College, 
when Mr. Browning will read a paper on “ The 


ex-Consul Simon Wolf; “ Poems ” from the 
pen of Miriam Del Banco and Benjamin F. 
Hays; “Endowment Societies,” by Isidor 
Bush; besides literary art and science notes. 

A Boston publisher has reprinted James 
Hinton’s The Mystery of Pain, with a new 
introduction by Dr. J. R. Nichols. 

Mr. Minto’s novel, The Crack of Doom, has 
already reoeived the compliment of being re- 

f tinted in Messrs. Haipers “ Franklin Square 
library.” 

The latest publication of the Grolier Club is 


Development of Goethe’s Art.” Papers for an edition of Washington Irving’s "Knicker- 


that have ever occurred, the original title-deeds of Breul and Miss Lee. 

Bhakspere’s estate at New Place have been dis- The principalship of St. David’s CoUege, 
covered m the archives of a county family in Lampeter, is now vacant through the appoiht- 
Shropshire, and have found their yray—mirabilt -L- 

ir„n;—v,,,™ ft _ment of Mr. Jayne to the vicarage of Leeds. 


dictu —to Hollingbury Copse. One of them is 
tom, but the other five, dating from 1532 to 1602, 


ment of Mr. Jayne to the vicarage of Leeds. 
Lampeter, though it enjoys the privilege of 


“By one of the most singular accidents of the kind future meetings have been promised by Dr. bocker” History of New York, containing 
that have ever occurred, the original title-deeds of Breul and Miss Lee. unpublished corrections by the author, with 

Bhakspere’s estate at New Place have been dis- Tire nrinmnnlahin nt fit TimnH’a Online* iUustrations by Mr. G. H. Boughton, Howard 
covered in the archives of a county family in Lamp^te^ Sw vLnt through the apS Pyle, and othem. The number of copies issued 
to HoHineW (W Onp W nf _ Zmt “™t of Mr. Jayne to the vi^rage of Leeds, whmited tol75, bendes twopnnted on veUum. 
SSTtal thou|h it smjoji UteVirito oi The p„« „ t™,t, doll* (£4). 

are as perfect as when they were in the poet’s own conferring its own degrees, was the first pro- Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to erect 
rooms. They are inestimable personal relics, that vincial college to be affiliated to Oxford and free public library and music-hall in the town 
are absolutely free from the doubts of authenticity Cambridge. Under Mr. Jayne and the dis- 0 f Allegheny, Pennsylvania, at a oost of not 
that must inevitably be attached to other kinds of tinguished staff of professors whom he had less than 250,000 dollars (£50,000). 
domestic memorials.” gathered round him, it has prospered greatly, . 

The Vogesenklub has just issued a second 8113 now numbers 130 resident students. The The date of his birto having been called in 
volume of its Jahrbuch fur Gcschichte, Sprache, appointment of his successor is vested in a question recently, Mr. Whittier wrote: 
und Literatur Elsass-Lvthringens. Prof. E. board of three Cambridge professors. “ I cannot say positively from my personal know- 

Martm gives an account of two contemporarv The board of overseers who constitute the jffL^tLTthtf ^^^^180^ £d she 
Alsatian poets, R. Candidus and Gustav Muhl. governing body of Harvard College, m aocord- waa a very truthful v c man.” 

The most attractive contribution, however, is a ance with the recommendation of the Plummer 1 

translation of poems by the monk, Ermoldus Professor of Christian Morals and the college A FORTHCOMING book on the German Classics 


are as perfect as when they were in the poet's own conferring its own degrees, was the first pro¬ 
rooms. They are inestimable personal relics, that vincial college to be affiliated to Oxford and 
are absolutely free from the doubts of authenticity Cambridge. Under Mr. Jayne and the dis- 
that must inevitably be attached to other kinds of tinguished staff of professors whom he had 
domestic memorials.” gathered round him, it has prospered greatly, 

The Vogesenklub has just issued a second 8113 “ ow numbers 130 resident students. The 
volume of its Jahrbuch fiir Gcschichte, Sprache, appointment of his successor is vested in a 
und Literatur Elsass-Lothringens. Prof. E. board of three Cambridge professors. 

Martin gives an account of two contemporary The board of overseers who constitute the 
Alsatian poets, R. Candidus and Gustav Muhl. 


translation of poems by the monk, Ermoldus 
Nigellus, the Ovid of the Caroliagian epoch, 
which give lively glimpses of daily life and 


A forthcoming book on the German Classics 


preachers, have decided to abolish compulsory bas been announced in several American papers 
- 1 — 1; ~-— ““ “ Hours with the German Lassies.” 


attendance at religious services. 
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Mb. W. D. O’Connor has published, with 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffl in, & Co., of Boston, a 
little book called Hamlet's Note-book, which is in 
substance a vindication of Mrs. Pott’s edition 
of Bacon’s Promus against the late Mr. Bichard 
Grant White’s-review of it. Mr. O’Connor is a 
Baconian; but he does not find it inconsistent 
to claim the Sonnets for—Sir Walter Baleigh! 
Here are some of his identifications. W. H. 
represents the first and last letters of Sir 
[W]alter BaleigfhTs name; while similarly 
T. T. stands for [Tjhomas Hario[t], the friend 
of Baleigh, who was allowed access to him 
during his imprisonment in the Tower, at a 
time which covers the dato of the publication 
of the Sonnets (1609). So again, the eighth 
line of Sonnet xx., 

“ A man in hew all Hews in his controwling,” 
involves in its italics and its capital letter an 
allusion to William Hews, “ the salaried 
scholar ” of Baleigh, who also visited him in 
the Tower. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HOLGER DANSKE.* 

Holgkr the Dane sits dreaming ever, 

There in Kronenburg, dose by the sea, 
Centuries pass, but he moveth him never. 

What unto him are the things that be ? 

Sounds of strife have no power to waken, 

What recks he of the tumult of war f 
Battles are lost, and thrones are shaken, 

Calmly he sleepsth by Helsingor. 

Holger the Dane, clad in armour of might, 

In Kronenburg Castle, close by the sea, 

Sits and dreams till his beard is white, 

And grown through the table down to his knee. 
Denmark he sees in his dreams for ever; 

All things he knoweth that happen there; 

Yet deep is his sleep, and he waketh him never, 
We hear not his feet on the silent stair. 
Holger the Dane will one day awaken 
In Kronenburg Castle dose by the sea, 

When Denmark seems lost, andhashopeforsaken, 
Then will the time of his waking be. 

When the sound of his footstep ringeth 
Loud on the stair, from that chamber deep 
Well we know that he victory bringeth, 
Wakened at last from that long, long’sleep. 

To Holger the Dane, each Yule*tide night. 

In Kronenburg Castle close by the sea, 

There cometh from Heaven an angel bright, 

To bid him sleep on in the year to be. 

StHl we know he will one day waken, 

From that deep sleep on the northern shore, 
Well we know we are not forsaken, 

There he is watching by Helsingor. 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mb. Bichabd 8. Ferguson contributes to 
the July number of the Antiquary a most in¬ 
teresting paper on the “ Municipal Offices of 
Carlisle. ’ Carlisle was a Bom an town, but a 
great blank occurs between the Boman and 
English periods when the city was a waste 
place. In this instance there is no room for 
dreaming or speculation as to whether or not 
the municipality has come down to us from 
Boman times. We know that the present city 
was refounded by William the Bed as a military 


* Holger Danske sleeps in Kronenburg Castle, 
near the Sound of Helsingor. He sits alone in a 
dark cellar, which no one enters. He wears 
armour, and his beard has grown into the table. 
In his dreams he sees all that happens in Denmark, 
and in the hour of her greatest peril he will awake 
and bring victory. Every Christmas night an 
angel oomes and tells him his dreams are true, 
and that he may go on sleeping, for Denmark has 
no need of him yet. The belief in him is very 
widespread among the Danes. 


post. It is not often that we can be so well 
assured as to the birth-date of an old town— 
English or Continental—as we can in this 
instance. Its municipal history is, perhaps, 
the more interesting on this very account. 
Carlisle held an exceptional position as the 
great border fortress on the west, whose 
function it was to protect the land against the 
Scot. The freemen of Carlisle and the citizens 
seem to have been two terms used to signify 
precisely the same classes of persons. In the 
bye-laws and other regulations of home 
manufacture they are called freemen; in the 
charters and other documents drafted in 
London they appear as citiz ns. Besides the 
freemen there are three other classes often men¬ 
tioned. The outmen, the “ foroners,” and the 
Scotchmen. Anyone who came from the north 
side of the Blackford, which is but four miles 
from Carlisle, was a Scotchman, and as such 
he was looked upon as an outcast. Such 
natural enemies, for so they were regarded, 
might not remain in the city unknown to the 
mayor, neither oould they walk about in the 
streets at night, or learn any of the trades 
which were practised in the city. The outmen 
were the members of the city guild who lived 
in the country, and the “ foroners ” meant all 
other people that were not included in the 
above designations. Foreigner has now a 
precise meaning. We understand by it a person 
who is not a subject of Queen Victoria. To 
our forefathers it had a wider signification. 
To them any person or thing which came from 
a long distance was foreign. We find this 
use of the word still living in many of our 
dialects. In Sussex anyone is a foreigner who 
comes from any other county but Sussex (see 
Parish’s Did. of Sussex Dialed, sub voc.) ; and 
at Bye, that part of the parish which is outside 
the municipal boundary, is still called the 
“ Foreign of Bye.” The paper on “ The Folk¬ 
lore of a North Lincolnshire Village” is 
amusing for more than one reason. Mr. Wat¬ 
kins has collected almost entirely from printed 
sources, we believe, many curious examples of 
that popular half knowledge—“ science without 
perspective ”—as it has been humourously 
called, which, when properly classified and 
interpreted, throws so much light on the 
beliefs, hopes, and fears of our forefathers. 
By far the most entertaining portion of his 
paper is that in which Mr. Watkin expresses a 
somewhat confident opinion that schools and 
newspapers are driving the old popular super¬ 
stitions out of the land. If the parish in which 
he lives has furnished him with any good 
ground for this opinion, he must live among a 
race of sceptics sufficiently rare to make their 
mental processes well worthy of the most care¬ 
ful examination. In no part of rural England 
with which we are acquainted has the board- 
school or the penny newspaper as yet made any 
sensible breach in the thick wall of inherited 
superstition. We should be much more 
inclined to fear that these useful agencies 
would do us the irreparable injury of destroy¬ 
ing the folk-speech and causing everyone to 
speak book-English. Those, however, who 
have the best means of judging say that alarm 
in this matter also is needless. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Adah. Albrecht. (1786-1803.) Aus dem Leben e. 
Bchlachtenmalers. Hrsg. v. H. Holland. Stutt¬ 
gart : Gotta. S M. 
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Petrarca’s, beechrieben. Berlin: Reimer. 8 M. 
Henkel. H. Das Goethesche Gkdcnnis. Halle: 
Walsenhaus. 1 M. 60 PI. 

Linde, A. v. der. Geschichte der Erflndung der 
Buchdruokkunst. Berlin: Asher. SO M. 

Manx, R. Henri Regnault. Paris: Rouam. 4 fr. 
Salad in, H. Description des antiquitCs de la RCgence 
de Tunis. Monuments anWrieurs i. la conqu£te 
arabe. Faso. 1. Paris: Barbler. 8fr. 


THEOLOGY. 

Bobskkb, E. D. Apostels Paulus Brief an die R3mer 
ausgelegt. Bonn: Weber. 6 M. 

HISTORY. 

CODEX diplomaticuH Salemitanus. Hrsg. V. F. v. 
Weech. 9. Lfg. 3. Bd. 6. Lfg. 1996-1300. Karls¬ 
ruhe : Braun. 3 H. 

Erorkruno, die. v. Ofcn u. der Feldzug gegen die 
Tilrk-n in Ungam im J. 1688 . Wien: Seidel. 
8 M. 60 Pf. 

Hansen, J. Beitrage zur Geschichte v. Aachen. 1. 

Hit. Bonn: Weber. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Hartmann, O. Die Bohlacht bel Bempach. Frau en¬ 
fold : Huber. 1 M. 

Jubibn ns la Gravibbb. Doris et Barberousse. 
Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Kosbr, R. Friedrich der Grosse als Kronprlnz. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 4 M. 

Mauldb, de. Lea Julfs dans les Ctats fran;ais du 
moyen ige. Paris: Champion. 6 fr. 

Maurer, W. Pabst Ca'ixt II. l. Thl. Vorgeschlchte. 
Milnohtn: Kaiser. 1 M. 69 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Hbsrkikl, A. Die Plridenbasen in der ohemischon 
Litteratur. Hamburg: Voss. 4M. 

Nkuhaus, G. H. Diptera marchica. Berlin: Nloolai. 
18 M. 

Stub. D. Bel trig zur Kenntnlss der Flora d. Kalk- 
tuffes u. der Kalktufl-Breode v. Hutting bei 
Innsbruck. Wien: Holder. 6 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Kosbtinu, G. Encyklopadie u. Methodologle der 
romanisohen PhUologle m. besonderer Berflok- 
sichtg. d. Franzoslschen u. Italienischen. 8. Thl. 
Die Encyklopadie der romanisohen Einzelphilo- 
logien. Heilbronn: Henninger. 10 M. 

Wilmannb, W. Beitrage zur Gesohichte der alteren 
deutschen Litteratur. 3. Hft. Ueber das Annolied. 
Bonn: Weber. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MURDER OF MR. WILLIAM FRASER AT 
DELHI IN 1835. 

Brighton: July 5,1886. 

In the course of the long and kindly review of 
the second volume of my Legends of the Punjab 
in the Saturday Review of the 3rd inst., the 
writer alludes at some length to the ballads 
about Farijan— i.e., Mr. William Fraser and 
his ( ?) mistress Sarwan, of Gang&na, given 'at 
p. 365 ff. 

In the first of my three versions Mr. Fraser 
is distinctly stated to have been murdered in 
revenge for the abduction of Sarwan. In the 
last two there is no reference to his murder. 
They are simply ballads relating the story of 
the liaison in the ordinary Indian fashion. 
Now my view of the matter was that the story 
of the abduction was a pure political myth got 
up by the courtesans of Delhi, who were much 
in favour with the Nawab of Lohkru, the 
person at the bottom of Mr. Fraser’s murder; 
that the murder was determined on from 
motives of private revenge; and that the myth 
of Sarwan was concocted on the lines of the 
songs about Wazir ’All, the murderer of Mr. 
Cherry, at Benares, in 1798, commonly sung by 
the courtesans there for years afterwards. I 
may say that I have often tried to procure the 
originals of these Benares songs and have 
hitherto failed. Perhaps they have died out. 

With this view I find my reviewer in accord; 
but it has been directly controverted by Mr. 
H. C. Fanshawe, of the Punjab Commission, 
who is intimately acquainted with the locality 
whence Sarwan is said to have come. He 
writes—with reference to my version of the 
story—in Punjab Notes and Queries, voL ii., 
note 1021: 

“ It is right to say that the song has no connexion 
with the murder of Mr. William Fraser in 1835 
[22nd March], but it is wrong to assert that the 
story is a pure myth. Sarwan, the young lady in 
question, was the daughter of a Jkt of the large 
village of Gangtnk, in the Gohhnt tahsil [division] 
of the Rohtak district, which is still known to all 
the country-side as Sarwan’s Gangknk, and still 
contains certain descendants of the members of her 
family. How Mr. Fraser may have learnt of the 
existence of Sarwan I cannot say ; but the general 
story of the country-side is that her father offered 
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her in return for the release of a brother who had 
been imprisoned, and that he (the brother) 
arranged for her abduction. She was undoubtedly 
carried off from the village, and her father and 
brother received substantial rewards. So, also, did 
the village in general; for I found t'< greatly under- 
ateeeeed in comparison with the neighbouring 
estates; and the whole country-side declared, 
without any hesitation, that the estate had been 
treated with great kindness at the Regular Settle¬ 
ment on account of Sarwan. The girl is said to 
have been exceedingly beautiful, and to have 
become greatly attached to Mr. Fraser. The 
villager j of Oangdnd professed to be ignorant of her 
fate, but other people told me that the story 
regarding her was that she took poison on account 
of the advent of a rival. I may add that I always 
understood from the villagers that Sarwan had 
not been married when she was carried off, or, at 
least, that she had never lived with her husband; 
and this is borne out by the fact that she was 
carried off from the house of her father. The 
murder of Mr. Fraser had, as already said, no 
connexion with the story of Sarwan, of Gangtok; 
but the people of the Delhi territory will often say, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the motive of the 
Naw&b of Firozpur (».»., Loh&rti) in compassing 
the death of Mr. Fraser was to avenge an insult 
offered to a lady of his family.” 


may be men living who were on the spot 
before it became "ancient history.” Will any 
of these help us who belong to a younger 
generation ? Perhaps Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
who gives a. detailed account of Mr. Fraser's 
murder in his Life of Lord Lawrence, has papers 
which would enlighten us. R. C. Temple. 


As to the last statement, I feel pretty confi¬ 
dent that Sir William Sleeman’s account quoted 
by me, which is moreover a very full one, 
would be sufficient answer. In Sir William’s 
time the murder was contemporary history, and 
the facts connected with it were subjected to a 
long judicial enquiry, with the details of whioh 
he was well acquainted. His view is that Mr. 
Fraser was murdered simply out of revenge for 
having refused the Nawdb the entrie to his 
house on account of the latter’s dissolute habits. 
The refusal was the more keenly felt as the 
Nawkb had had the free run of it from child¬ 
hood. Again, in a vernacular history of the 
Punjab ( l'drikh Maldezan Punjdb), also quoted 
by me, a well-known native writer says that 
Mr. Fraser was murdered because he had 
decided against the Nawab in a dispute as to 
the partition of the family estate. This shows 
what the educated native view is, though Sir 
William Sleeman says it is a mistake to suppose 
that the murder arose out of the partition case. 

However, the questions now are, did Sarwan 
exist ? and was she ever Mr. Fraser’s mistress ? 
The strong points in support of Mr. Fanshawe’s 
statement are the sentences I have put into 
italics. No one acquainted with the system of 
land revenue assessment in upper India would 
doubt that there must have been some strong 
local reason for the unfairly favourable taxation 
of a particular village, as Mr. Fansbawe says 
was the case at Gangtok; and where the 
neighbours are unanimous as to.what that 
reason was their testimony would generally be 
held to be conclusive. Again, the statement 
that members of Sarwan’s family still live at 
Gangtok, and tLat the inhabitants profess 
ignorance of her story, is strong evidence of its 
truth; or, at any rate, of the existence of a dis¬ 
creditable tale. We have exact parallel cases 
in the stories of Hir and Rtojhk, and of Mirza 
S&hiban, in the Punjab, which relate the 
abduction of important girls of the proud SOj&l 
Tribe of the Jhang District. Perhaps no 
stories are better known in the Punjab, and 
certainly no abductions have led to more serious 
consequences, yet no true Siijal will acknow¬ 
ledge their truth or listen while they are being 
told, and every Sujkl will resent a reference to 
them as an insult. See Legends of the Punjab, 
voL ii., pp. 177, 494, 499, 506; veil, iii., p. 1. 

However, as the facts referred to in the 
stories of Sarwan and Farijan are only fifty 
years old, a retired Anglo-Indian need Dot be 
much more than seventy now to have been 
actually at Delhi, or in the neighbourhood, 
when the abduction of Sarwan took place, if 
indeed it is not a myth. At any rate, there 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT PORT ROYAL (1692), AND 

THE BATTLE OF 8TEINKIRK, DESCRIBED BY 

AN EYE-WITNESS. 

Oxford : July 1,1836. 

The two following letters are Nos. 45 and 46 
in Vol. xxxix. of the Ballard collection in the 
Bodleian Library. I cannot find that they 
have yet been printed, though a letter from the 
same writer, who is described as “ the Rector of 
[Port-Royal], a Person of known Probity, a 
good Teacher, and an exemplary Christian,” 
.escribing the earthquake in very much the 
same terms, and dated "June 22, 1692, from 
on board the Granada Merchant, in Port- 
Royal Harbour,” is given in A Genuine Account 
of Barthi/uakes, especially that at Oxford in the 
Year 1695 16S3]; and of another Terrible 

One at Port-Royal in Jamaica, in the Year 1692 
(London: Printed for Henry Slater, 1750) 
pp. 15 foil. There are full accounts of this 
terrible event in Benny's History of Jamaica, 
pp. 41 foil., 221 foil, (a letter 89nt to the Royal 
Society by Sir Hans Sloane); Long’s History 
of Jamaica, vol. ii., pp. 141 folL ; Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. xviii., pp. 83 foil., &c. It is 
alluded to in John Coad’s Memorandum of the 
Wonderful Providences of God during the Time 
of the Duke of Monmouth's Rebellion, Ac., pp. 
101 folL (for Jan. 7 read Jun. 7). For the 
Battle of Steinkirk, it is only necessary to refer 
to Macaulay’s History, vol. ii., pp. 375-7 (crown 
8vo ed.). Of the writer of these letters, 
Emanuel Heath, I know nothing, except that 
he appears in the Catalogue of Oxford Graduates 
as taking the degree of B.A. from Magd. 
Coll, in 1656, and that of M. A. from Gloucester 
Hall in 1671. C. E. Doble. 


“June 19*, 1692. 

“ From on board the Granada In the Harbour 
“of Port Hoyal.” 

“ M r Dean, 

" This hath been my aorrowfull habitation ever 
since y e fatal 7 ,h of June, when Port Royal was 
terribly destroyed by an Earthquake, and j* 
breaking in of y' Sea upon it The destruction 
was very suddain & surprising, it being over in 
4 minutes: Multitudes were killed by the falling 
of houses, multitudes both of Men & houses were 
swallowed up by y' gaping Earth, & many others 
were swept away by j c inundation. The number 
of those that perished is generally computed 1500. 
I bless God I never in my life before saw such 
a Day of terror as y 1 was. It has thrown down all 
y c Churches St houses almost quite throughout y* 
whole Island: It has tom to pieces St thrown 
down vast rocks St mountains St made y* waste of 
sugar works and every thing else, that it appears 
almost incredible that so much ruin should be 
wrought in so short a time. The fatal] day began 
very calm St fair, and continued so all along; 
there was no wind stirring, nor any thing in the 
Skie that looked suspitious. I had been at prayers 
w 1 * I read every day, and was gone to y* exchange, 
w** is hard by it, where we use to meet w* all y* 
Cheif of y' place, and where I met y' President of 
y* Council, who has been alwayes a great Friend 
to Me. He, according to his custome before 
dinner, was taking a Pipe of Tobacco, St that 
engaged me to make a longer stay y I designed, 
being invited to dine with one Capt“ Baden at 
y 1 time; but it was well I staid. For within a 
minute of y* time I thought to have gone thither, 
he St his wife & family, w ,k a very stately St 
well furnished house, sunk into y* Sea St were 
all lost. When I first felt y* Earthquake I 
wonder’d w* was y c matter, hearing a great hum¬ 
ming noise and finding y* earth playing under my 
feet, I asked y* President who was sitting by me 
what’s this, who without much concern told me it 


was an Earth-quake, supposing as formerly that 
after a little shaking it would be over; but, when 
we found y' walls and houses to totter, we fled 
every one to save himselfe. I betook my selfe 
toward Morgan’s fort, w cl1 , being a very wide place, 
where they used to exercise Souldlers, I thought 
I should be secure there from y e danger of y c 
falling houses; but, as I made towards it, the 
Earth opened St swallowed up many People 
before my face, and y' 8ea I saw come mounting 
in over y' wall, upon w* h I concluded it impossible 
to escape; I then seriously thought of meeting 
death in y' best manner y* I could, and therefore 
I turned Into y* Jewes Street in order to get home, 
where their synnagouge fell by my side, and so did 
y' houses on each side of me, but I got no harm. 
By that time I got to my Lodging the great shake 
was over. Then I resolved to end my dayea in 
prayer, getting as many of my neighbours about 
Me as I could. When I came to my chamber I 
found it in as good order as I left it, not a Picture 
nor a looking glass being out of their plaoe. I 
went into my Balcony, upon w° h hundred of 
People entreated me to come down St pray w** 
them in y* street, w 06 I did, above an houree 
whilst y c Earth all j‘ while worked under our 
knees w* h new tremblings St motions, like y e wave, 
of y* Sea. When I was quite faint w th praying & 
exhorting y* People, some Merchants came St told 
me that they had got a boat to carry Me on board 
some ship, where they told me I should be much 
safer v° on y* point; for y* motions have con¬ 
tinued there ever since, and every now St then 
down falls a house, and y* Sea has swallowed up 
y* greatest part of that wretched sinfull plaoe. & 
will cover y* whole in some short time. My 
deliverance was wonderfull and unexpected, for I 
gave off even up endeavouring [sic] after an 
escape. They have desired mo not to leave 
y* Country, but I am weary of y* fatigue of it. 
Besides they are so wicked, I fear worse thing will 
befall them, and that God in some short time will 
utterly destroy y™. I therefore resolve to come 
home by y* way of London; when I am arrived 
there, you shall hear from Me. Multitudes of 
People are quitting this place, being so affrighted 
w" 1 this dreadfull Judgm 1 . And indeede we have 
nothing but thunder and lightning & strange kinds 
of weather w* h shaking of y» Earth ever since 
y* fatal 7“ of June. Just about half a minute 
before y* Earthquake began, a Gentleman of very 
good credit assured me he saw a ball of fire fall 
from heaven into y harbour. About two of dock 
y next morning after y Earthquake, several saw 
a star over y point w' h red and blew raves, W* 
after fell like a great ball of fire into y* harbour 
likewise. All people are very importunate w“ Me 
not to leave y plaoe, and offer to make a Subscrip¬ 
tion to make me a Salary of 250 a year, but they 
are so fickle y‘ I know not how to make a depend¬ 
ence of it. If you hear not of me by the next 
fleet, conclude I am not come, but then I will 
write by them either to you or some other friend. 
Tis a sad spectacle to see y* whole Harbour 
covered with dead floating carcases, w* y mines 
of houses and wraks of goods, but y smell is 
worse. You must think I wrote in a great hurry 
& confusion by mistaking my side of paper in this 
letter, W* you will I hope easily pardon to 
“ Dear 8 r , 

“ Your very much obliged tho* 
"Unfortunate Friend & Servant, 
“Ex. Hbath.” 


“ From y« Camp at Ninove s 
“ Aug: n*, 92. 

"Thuesday [ric] we decamped from Lambeque, 
and oame hither last night. I have seen two of 
y English Gaaets which pretend to give an account 
of oar late acdon with y French. As far as they 
speake of y bravery of y English they are true 
enough, but in some other matters I must beg 
j' Gaseteers pardon. The reason why those first 
battalions of ours were not timely relieved was not 
because of y* difficulties of y passes, for a party 
of 400 was sent at [riel y night before to dear 
y wayes to y French Camp and the King gave 
each Man a ducate (ve* is about 9s. English) for 
his good service. Besides, while our Battalions 
were actually engaged, the rest of y army who 
were advanced within an English mile of y place 
of action were ordered to halt, whereas had they 
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been suffered to goe on, the day had undoubtedly 
heen ours and we had been Masters of y* French 
Camp. This halt therefore must be y a reason why 
we had not a compleat victory, and why we 
made ao long a halt we cannot understand. 
Whether Count Solmes was not In v* fault I can¬ 
not tell, but tls generally laid to his charge. I 
believe no Osnerall was ever so hated as this man 
is by y* English Army. The Qazeteer sales again 
the horse did little because of y a Inclosures, only 
suffered some thing by covering the foot in their 
retreat In this he is not much mistaken, for 
J* English Horse suffered very much, being drawn 
up & sitting exposed to the French Cannon for 
some houres. My Lord Mountjoy was taken off 
by a Cannon Shott at y* Head of Coll: Godfreys 
Begim*. And then again, so far were y a Horse of 
y” Army from covering y a retreat of J a Foot, that 
the greatest part of y* Dutch horse were back 
again in the Camp before my very Regiment stir’d 
from y* place of Action, ana they made such haste 
home that they very much injured some of our 
wounded foot who were creeping back to our 
Camp. What is y* reason there was no better con¬ 
duct, I dont know whether to ascribe to y a ignor¬ 
ance or cowaidiaae of y a Dutch Generadls; For 
y* King (as I am assured by one of his Pages) in 
neat passion bit his nails, and with teares in his 
Eyes mid that he could not have his orders obeyed. 
My Lord Portland at y a putting on his armour 
(whether through feare or anger I know not) 
look’d pale as death. Ginckle sculck’d behind 
My Lord Colcheeters Troop of Guards in a comer. 
Scravenmoro bid L* Gen: Talmagh farewell and 
could scarce hold from crying, nay our Earl of 
Scarborough could not be found in his pest. In¬ 
deed, tie what was expected of him. Our King is 
certainly a Heroe, and the Duke of Bavaria wonder¬ 
fully brave, the Duke of Win ten berg [iic] could 
scarce be per*waded from throwing him selfe away, 
declaring him selfe desirona to dye w** such stout 
Men. I am afraid this fll-oondnct has broke D. 
Waldeck’s heart. Mackay behaved himselfe gal¬ 
lantly, and both he and S r John Lanier are very 
much regretted by his Majesty. If Gen: Talmagh 
sad my Brigadier had nothing to doe but to carry 
up those Begim* who reliev’d those others that 
had been engaged, and to make a retreat w** they 
did securely and honourably. Of those Begim u 
that were so holly [»t«] engag’d 4. were Eng: 7. 
8c: 2 Dan: some Brandenburghera; the Dutch 
had not much to do in it. I hope to give you in a 
little time an Account of some further Action. In 
y* mean time I am yours—My service to all Friends. 
Officers A Souldiers come to life again every day.” 

[This letter is not signed, but is in Heath’s 
handwriting.] 


FATHER DAMIEN, OF MOLOKAI. 

St. Bede’s College, Manchester: July S, 1888. 

I see your correspondent Miss E. H. Hickey 
has been led into the common error of con¬ 
founding two distinguished and heroic Belgian 
missionaries. Damen is not the name of the 
leper chaplain of Molokai (1] Fr. Arnold 
Damen, 8.J., a native of Belgium, was the 
celebrated missionary who laboured for so 
many years and with suoh success at Chicago 
and all over the Mississippi region. (2) Fr. 
Damien Devena ter, of the Congregation of 
Picpus, is likewise from Belgium (b. 1840), 
ana is the well-known chaplain to the lepers 
at Molokai He is generally known as ‘‘Fr. 
Damien,” though that is his name assumed in 
religion,his real Christian name being, I believe, 
Joseph. L. C. Caskbtelll 


"APOLLO” A1TD ‘‘APOLLOS.” 

London: July 4,1898. 

The mistake in Wofflin’s Arehiv has been 
made before, under more diverting conditions. 
The late Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Bipon, was 
in his younger days a man of handsome presence, 
and also a popular preacher with his school. 
Accordingly, an enthusiastic lady, pressing on 
Lord Palmerston his claims to promotion, 
spoke of him as “ both Apollo ana Apollos,” 


to which Lord Palmerston, whose forte was 
not Biblical literature, replied that “ he had 
never heard of more Apollos than one.” 

D. C. L. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, July IS, A p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition : Conference of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, “ Races of Ceylon, of the Straits’ Settlements, 
and of Borneo.” 

Satubday, July 17,3 p.m. Colonial and Inllan Exhi¬ 
bition : Conference of the Ueologists’ Association, 
‘•The Mineral Resources of New Zealand,” by Sir 
Julias von Haast. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. VIII. 
No. II. (Baltimore.) Dr. Craig finishes his 
paper “ On Linear Differential Equations whose 
Fundamental Integrals are the successive 
Derivatives of the same Function,” and com¬ 
mences another “On a Linear Differential 
Equation of the Second Order.” Mr. J. Ham¬ 
mond contributes two interesting papers, one 
“ On Perpetuants, with Applications to the 
Theory of Finite Quantics,” following out 
Sylvester’s, Maomahon’s, and the author’s own 
recent researches ; the other on “ The Cubi- 
Quadric System,” being, as the writer notes, 
“a familiar demonstration of the working,” 
with numerous formulae. Other papers of 
interest are “Notes on Space Divisions,” by 
Messrs. Moore and Little; “Notes on a 
Roulette,” by Mr. Lane, (the Roulette is the 
path described by tbe extremity of the major 
axis of an ellipse which rolls on a given 
straight line); “ On the Singularities of Curves 
of Double Curvatures,” by Mr. H. B. Fine, and 
a proof of the theorem, “ The Equation 
/ (z)=o has a Root where f (z) is any Holo- 
morphic Function of z,” by Mr. J. C. Fields, 
who has subsequently discovered that he has 
been in great part anticipated by M. Hoiiel. 

An admirable introduction to the subject of 
which it treats is given by Prof. Greenhill in 
his Differential and Integral Calculus, with 
Applications. (Macmillan.) It follows on the 
lines of some of the recent American text-books 
which have been noticed in the Academy, in pre¬ 
senting the two branches as nearly simultane¬ 
ously as it is possible to do. The arrangement 
is unfamiliar to the English student; but it 
enables the author to simplify some of his proofs, 
and to bring some of the most interesting 
applications before the learner, even in the 
earliest chapters. A useful list of books con¬ 
sulted leads the way, the text is clearly printed, 
the figures well drawn, and the matter clearly 
put. Prof. Greenhill takes frequent illustra¬ 
tions from dynamics, and freely introduces the 
hyperbolic function notation in conjunction with 
the familiar circular trigonometrical functions. 
The book is more especially adapted to such 
students as engineers and electricians, but may 
be warmly recommended to all other students 
of the calculus. There is an index and a small 
collection of exercises. 

The next book, Constructive Geometry of Plane 
Curves, with numerous examples, by T. H. 
Eagles (Macmillan), though adding another to 
the already long list of recent works on 
geometry, does not traverse quite the same 
ground with any one of them. It is a very 
rail book, and requires some time to read and 
work through, and is very well done on its own 
lines. Besides a long introductory chapter, 
and chapters on the conic sections, the author 
devotes chapters to reciprocal polars, anhar- 
monio ratio, cone and cylinder, cycloidal 
curves, spirals, and miscellaneous ourves. In 
this last we have the curve of sines, the cassinian 
oval, the catenary, and such like curves ; and 


magnetic, equi-potential, and elastic carves, 
and curves of pursuit. All the necessary 
constructions are not only stated but carefully 
worked out, and a final chapter is occupied 
with the solution, by graphio means, of equa¬ 
tions. The figures strike us as being most 
carefully and correctly done; and we believe 
the book will convince many that “the 
methods of modern geometry deserve to 
be brought into much closer relation with the 
drawing-board than has hitherto been the 
case.” The university student will find much 
to interest him in the very numerous construc¬ 
tions here given; and to engineers, and such 
students, the work will, we believe, be of the 
highest service. 

The Note-Book of Plane Geometrical Drawing, 
with a Chapter on Scales, and an Introduction 
to Graphio Statics, by Robert Harris (Ham¬ 
ilton, Adqms & Co.], has been written primarily 
for students preparing for the entrance exam¬ 
inations at our military colleges. We do not 
detect any novel feature in the work. But the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to such 
works as those by Bradley, Binns, Lacroix, and 
Sonnet, which are the best we are acquainted 
with; and he has made a careful selection of pro¬ 
positions, furnished clear and large figures, and 
given very many illustrative exercises from 
examination papers. This is a handy book, 
and will be useful to junior students. 

A Primer of Orthographic Projection; or, 
Elementary Practical Solid Geometry clearly 
explained, with numerous Problems and Ex¬ 
ercises, specially adapted for Science and 
Art Classes, and for the Use of Students who 
have not the aid of a Teacher. By Major 
G. T. Plunkett. (Sampson Low.) We have 
carefully read parts of this work, and it seems 
to fulfil the statement in the full title-page. 

We need only state here that A Treatise on 
Spherical Trigonometry, with Numerous Exam¬ 
ples, Part I. to the End of the Solution of 
Triangles, by Messrs. W. J. M'Clelland and T. 
Preston (Macmillan), is an excellent book, and 
wo hope that the second part will be soon out. 
The complete work is likely to supersede the 
treatises at present in nse by students. 

Trigonometry for Beginners, at far as the 
Solution of Triangles, by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock (Macmillan), is an abridgement of the 
author’s larger works on the same subject whioh 
we have favourably noticed. The present volume 
has the same good points—perhaps it is a little 
too fall—and it has further a table of logarithms 
from 100 to 1,000 inserted. 

Dr. Casey, who has recently brought out 
some admirable geometrical treatises, now pub¬ 
lishes A Treatise on Elementary Trigonometry, 
with Numerous Examples and Questions for 
Examination (Dublin: Hodges), and promises a 
further work on the higher parts of the subject, 
including hyperbolic functions and spherical 
trigonometry. The present is a compact handy 
book, which, though it has none of the 
novelties of the volumes notioed above, yet 
has much in it to commend it to the olass for 
whom it has been written—for junior 
students. Unessential details are omitted, 
whereas, to the extent we have examined it, ex¬ 
planation of essentials is very clearly given. 
There are tables of natural sines, tangents, &c., 
at the end, and a few examination papers in 
addition to the exercises thronghout the work. 

We have received a Key to Todhunter'» Men¬ 
suration for Beginners, by the Rev. W. Lawrence 
McCarthy, St. Peter’s College, Agra. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The solutions are concisely given, with 
sufficient detail to cause them to be under¬ 
stood by the student; and the figures, when 
necessary, are clearly drawn. The book well 
meets the purpose the author had in view. 
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Common-seme Euclid, Books I. and IT. Part 
I. With Three Hundred Graduated Riders, and 
Hints for their Solution. By the Rev. A. D. 
Capel. (Joseph Hughes.) The object is to es¬ 
pecially point out to teachers and those teach¬ 
ing themselves the portions of “Euclid” 
whioh either present difficulties to the beginner 
or escape their notice altogether. The figures, 
following De Morgan’s recommendation, are 
not given in the text; “but, for the sake of 
those who have no other text book, are in¬ 
serted at the end.” The writer’s intentions are 
excellent, and in the main he has acted up to 
them; but there are many loose expressions, 
and some of a somewhat odd kind. Thus on 
the radii of a circle, the author writes—“ Being 
spokes of the same wheel is a very good phrase 
for young children to use when they first begin 
to talk about geometry.” These little slips 
can easily be rectified in a future edition, 
which the work merits. At the end of the 
book are placed thirty-two pages of blank 
ruled paper, which will be of use to the reader 
for making notes. 

The Definitions of Euclid, with Explanations 
and Exercises, and an Appendix of Exercises 
on the First Book, by R. Webb (Bell), is 
evidently written by one who can enter into 
the difficulties which meet the juvenile learner 
as he enters on the study of that subject which 
causes “ toothache ” to more boys than young 
Tulliver, and will furnish a “ wrinkle ” or two 
to most teachers of our junior classes. It is of 
convenient size, and the exercises are well se¬ 
ll eted and graduated. 

Algebra for Beginners', specially adapted to 
the Requirements of the Mundella Code (Black¬ 
wood), is on the same lines as the. part we 
have already noticed and carries the pupil 
through factors, G.C.M., L.C.M., fractions, 
simple equations and problems in x. There is 
not much detailed explanation of rules, which 
we presume is to be given vivd voce, but good 
practice in worked and unworked examples. 

First Lessons in Algebra In Three Parts. By 
George Rioks. (Isbiter.) Mr. Ricks’s experience 
as an Inspector of Schools has enabled him to 
draw up a useful little book on the subject, 

“ adapted,” we presume, “to the requirements 
of the Mundella Code.” At any rate the first 
and second parts go over the same ground as 
that covered by the last noticed book. Mr. 
Ricks has appended answers. 

Mr. Charles Smith, having achieved such 
success in his previous ventures as an author, 
has now ranged into pastures new; and, like 
him who mixed the “ utile ” and the “ dulce,” 
carries off every point in his Elementary 
Algebra. (Macmillan.) The author well remarks 
that 

“writers of elementary text-books, in attempting 
to smooth the path of the learner, are exposed to 
the danger of paying too little attention to the 
logical groundwork of their subject. An apparent 
simplicity is thus gained; but at a loss of much 
of the educational value. I have endeavoured to 
avoid this very real and serious danger.” 

We have found these explanations in the 
elementary parts, as well as in the more 
advanced, to be done with great care and 
lucidity, and teachers will derive much help 
from them. The book extends so far as 
to include the binomial theorem for a 
positive integral exponent (the proof of the 
theorem is not given in ordinary books), 
the author hoping to treat of the higher parts 
in a subsequent treatise. The selection of 
examples is a very notable feature of the 
work. 

Arithmetic for Schools, by tho Rev. J. B. 
Lock (Macmillan), is another of those works, of 
which we have before noticed excellent ex¬ 
amples, written by men who have acquired 
their power of presenting mathematical subjects 


in a clear light to boys by actual teaching ex¬ 
perience in schools. Of all the works which 
our author has now written, we are inclined 
to think this the best—naturally vires acquirit 
eundo. We have looked here, dipped in there, 
and examined elsewhere, and our verdict is 
“good”! Mr. Lock avoids rules. He carefully 
works out some typical examples and founds 
on them his theory. This is given in large type; 
illustrations and explanations in smaller type. 
The first part extends through simple and 
compound quantities, prime factors, vulgar and 
decimal fractions, to practice. In the second part 
he has a good selection, of which we note the 
chapters on approximation (an especially good 
one), time problems, average value, stocks and 
notation. The illustrative diagrams are a very 
useful and commendable feature. Mr. Lock 
always gives plenty of matter; but it is a care¬ 
fully assorted banquet of choice dishes that he 
lays before his readers. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. James Dewar has been reappointed to 
the Fullerian professorship of chemistry at the 
Royal Institution. 

The annual excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will this year be taken in Northum¬ 
berland, under the guidance of Mr. Topley, the 
President, and Prof. Lebour, of the Newcastle 
College of Science. In view of the excursion, 
papers have been prepared on the geological 
structure of the county, by Mr. Lebour, and on 
the igneous rocks, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall. Mr. 
Lebour is the author of a work entitled Out¬ 
lines of the Oeology of Northumberland, of 
which a new edition is on the eve of issue. The 
excursion commences on August 2. 

At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 
the president announced that he had received 
from Prof. Barrois an intimation that the 
Geological Society of France would hold a 
special country meeting in the district of Finis- 
tere, from August 19 to 28, during which a 
variety of interesting excursions would be made 
under the guidance of MM. Barrois, Davy, and 
Lebesconte. Prof. Barrois, in writing, ex¬ 
pressed the pleasure which it would give the 
members of the Geological Society of France if 
they were joined by some of their English 
confreres', but at the same time he stated that, 
as the accommodation for travellers was limited 
in the district, he would be glad to have timely 
notice from anyone intending to take part in 
the meeting. Particulars were to be obtained 
from the assistant-secretary, who would also 
communicate with Prof. Barrois. 

Messrs. J. & A. Churchill will shortly 
issue a volume on The Normal and Pathological 
Histology of the Human Ey» and Eyelids, by 
Dr. C. Fred Pollock, of Glasgow. It will De 
copiously illustrated by original drawings, 
executed by the author and lithographed in 
black and colours. These will give a full 
representation of the various tissues of the eye 
in health and disease, and are drawn from 
microscopical specimens, selected as typical 
and instructive, from the large collection of 
these objects prepared by the author. 

Miss Clarke’s Papular History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century is reviewed most 
favourably in the New York Nation, of June 
24. The author is called “a really thorough 
student of the original works of the leading 
astronomers of the world—and, what is yet 
better, able to enter into the spirit of their 
labours.” While the book itself is described as 
“one of the best written scientific books now 
in the market, virile in expression, and accu¬ 
rate in statement.” 


MEETING OF SOCIETIES. 

Statistical Socistv.— (Annual Mutiny, Tuesday, 
June 29 ) 

Sir Rawson W. Rawson, President, in the Chair. 
—The report of the council, the fl ancial state¬ 
ments of the treasurer, and the report of the 
auditors, showing the continued progress of the 
society, having been taken as read, and remarked 
upon by the president, were unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. The following papers have been 
read during the last session : the president’s 
opening address, on “ International Statistics ” ; 

“ The Preventible Loss of Life at 8ea,” by Thomas 
Scrutton; “ Further Notes on the Progress of the 
Working Classes in the last Half Centnry,” by 
Robert Giffen; “Suicides in England and Wales 
in relation to Age, Sex, Season, and Occupation," 
by Dr. William Ogle; “ Foreign and Colonial 
Tariffs as influencing Prices and affecting Trade,” 
by Stephen Bourne; “The Progress of Joint 
Stock Companies with Limited and Unlimited 
Liability in the United Kingdom during the Fifteen 
Years 1869-84,” by Prof. Leone Levi; “ Occupa¬ 
tions of the People of the United Kingdom, 1801- 
81,” by Charles Booth; “ Notes on the Progress of 
New Zealand for Twenty Years, 1864-84,” by Sir 
Robert Stout. The death of Dr. Guy ii especially 
referred to in the report. Dr. Guy, besides leaving 
the society an immediate legacy of £250, his be¬ 
queathed to it a reversionary interest of consider¬ 
able value. The undermentioned were uuani- 
miously elected to be the president, council, and 
officers for the ensuing year: president—G, J. 
Goschen; council—G. Baden-Powell, A. H. Bailey, 
Dr. T. Graham Balfour, A. E. Bateman, Stephen 
Bourne, J. Oldfield Chadwick, Hammond Chubb, 
Hyde Clarke, Lionel L. Cohen, Major P. G. Craigie, 
F. Y. Edgeworth, Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, F. Brooks- 
bauk Garnett, Rowland Hamilton, F. Hendriks, 
Noel A. Humphreys, F. Halsey Janson, J. 8. Jeans, 
C. M. Kennedy, Dr. Robert Lawson, Prof. Leone 
Levi, G. B. Longstaff, J. Biddulph Martin, R. 
Biddulph Martin, Dr. F. J. Mount, F. G. P. 
Neison, Dr. W. Ogle, B. Price-Williams, W. Rath- 
bone, Sir B. Samuelson; treasurer—R. B. Martin; 
secretaries—J. B. Martin, A. E. Bateman, G. 
Baden-Powell; foreign secretary—J. B. Martin. 


Hbllexic Socibtt.— [Special Meeting, Friday, 
July 2.) 

Da. Evans, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in the Chair.—The first paper was read by Mr. F. 
C. Penrose, in the course of which he said: “My 
visit to Tiryns and Mycenae last April was a very 
hurried one, undertaken solely in the desire to 
understand better Dr. Schliemann’s descriptions. 
My companion, however, whose letters in The 
Times are doubtless familiar to you, had been over 
the ground before, and was also familiar, by the 
study of many years, with Pelasgio work in Greece 
and Italy. We were led by what we saw both at 
Mycenae and Tiryns to doubt the extreme antiquity 
assigned by Dr. Schliemann to the remains he has 
excavated, and I gave my companion leave, if he 
thought fit, to state that I agreed with him in this 
respect. The only question which I wish to raise 
is this, do the walls which have been uncovered by 
Dr. Schliemann belong to the same epoch of 
civilisation as the so-oaUed Treasury of Atreus and 
the Gate of the Lions at Mycenae ? But while 
raising this question, far be it from me to under¬ 
value the munificence, the zeal, and the self-devo¬ 
tion of Dr. Schliemann, and the very remarkable 
discoveries which he has made. When I think of 
the character of the work I saw at Tiryns and 
Mycenae, noth withstanding all I have read or heard 
since on the subject, I think that there must be a 
further sifting of the evidence before these struc¬ 
tures can be assigned unquestionably to the 
Pelasgic epoch. The position I take up is this, 
that there is such a fundamental difference in 
character of work between the undoubted Pelasgic 
architecture of Mycenae—that is, the Treasuty and 
the Lion Gate, &c.—and the so-called Palaoe of 
Tiryns, that they have nothing whatever in common. 
The meanly built walls of the latter, generally of 
quite small stones, easy for one man to lift but 
with somewhat larger stones inserted here and 
there, which have been worked with the saw and 
chisel, and also with a tubular metal drill, and 
I with not unfrequently bricks introduced—fairly 
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burnt red bricks—all these circumstances seem to 
be quite inconsistent with the Pelasgic period, and 
they appeared to pervade the larger portion of the 
walls. Dr. Schliemann seems to attribute the 
presence of burnt bricks to the action of the 
conflagrations which have destroyed the palace. 
In the opinion of an experienced brickmaker whom 
I have consulted, no regular bricks could be 
converted from sun-dried bricks built up in a wall 
by such a cause, although they might be partially 
vitrified in an irregular manner and would probably 
be cracked. The bricks I am referring to had all the 
appearance of kiln-burnt bricks, whereas the 
stones of the undoubted Pelasgic walls are large, 
dressed without metal tools The saw cuts, too, 
which are seen all over the newly-discovered 
remains, are not found in the standard Pelasgic 
works. Certainly at Mycenae, and I think at 
Tiryns, there are, mixed up with the walls claimed 
as pre-Homeric, stones taken from older structures 
as borrowed materials—and these appeared to me 
as of regular Hellenic workmanship of classical 
times. The analogy of certain very rude and mean 
walls recently unearthed on the Acropolis of 
Athens has been thought to confirm the date of 
the Palace of Tiryns; but the walls of Athens, 
though they seem to be older than the Persian 
invasion, carry us only a very small way backwards 
towards the age of the Atridae. These remarks 
apply quite as much, or more, to the house and 
tombs at Mycenae. I believe the treasures and 
pottery found at Tiryns, as well as at Mycenae, 
nave their own difficulties before they can be 
recognised as pre-Homeric, but they cannot of 
themselves prove the great antiquity of the 
structure in which they were found. Only on 
three points will I venture a remark. There is 
some similarity between the buttons, or bullae, 
found in these tombs with others found at Olympia, 
which, of course, cannot be pre-Homeric. Again, 
the swords, especially those of the leaf pattern, 
have great resemblance to swords with which we 
are familiar in the north, of Celtic or Teutonic 
make. And I lately saw in the Museum at the 
Pump-room at Bath a mask, of which I produce 
a photograph (obtained for me by the kindness of 
Mr. Elton), which has a remarkable family 
likeness, although of meaner material, with the 
golden masks of the Mycenae tombs. This mask, 
made of lead or a kind of pewter, was found 
among the Roman baths, and was probably 
used in the sepulture of some Celtic ally 
of the Romans, in the first, second or third 
century of our era. As respects the decora¬ 
tions—I speak from the drawings, for I did not 
see the originals—although there may be some 
archaic character about them, they are so rude and 
inartistic that they might be bad imitations of 
earlier work. The pottery fragments seem to be 
of a very mixed character. That there are some 
archaic specimens on so ancient a site is not 
surprising; but these fragments are, to say the 
least, inconclusive, except so far as to show that 
the site has been occupied and reoccupied, and 
that the walls we now see may be entirely or 
chiefly of the later construction. However, as I 
■aid at the beginning of this paper, I make these 
statements in the hope that these newly-discovered 
works may be examined by those who have 
opportunity, research, and leisure to go carefully 
into all doubtful points; and if the final report 
should be in favour of their great antiquity, I 
doubt if any one, exoept, of course, Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dorsfeld, will be more gratified than I 
shall be.”—Dr. Schliemann then read his paper as 
follows: “In July, 1876, I solicited and obtained 
from the Greek Government the permission to 
excavate at Mycenae, because by a certain passage 
in Pausanias, which I considered to have always 
been misunderstood, I hoped to discover the tombs 
which had been shown to that traveller as the 
tombs of Agamemnon and his companions. On 
the way to Mycenae I had to pass Tiryns, and I 
could not resist the desire to stop there for a week 
in order to sound the ground both inside and 
outside of that ancient stronghold. I found the 
surface of the upper plateau to be very uneven, 
owing to a number of house walls, apparently 
composed of lime and bricks, which were peeping 
out from the surface, and which formed such hard 
and compact masses that I could not cut them with 
the ordinary piokaxe. They must, therefore, at 
•U times have prevented the cultivation of the 


field. I firmly held these walls to be of a late Byzan¬ 
tine time and to belong to a villa of the eleventh 
or twelfth century of our era. I was strengthened 
in this belief by a floor of lime-concrete and peb¬ 
bles which I found at a depth of from three to five 
feet between the walls, as well as by a few Byzan¬ 
tine potsherds which I picked up on the surface of 
the ground, and by distinctive Byzantine pottery 
which I found down to a depth of three feet in a 
ditch at the southern extremity of tho upper 
plateau. I trust, gentlemen, that you will gener¬ 
ously pardon me, as a layman in architecture, this 
error, considering that all travellers, and even the 
greatest luminaries in architecture who visited 
Tiryns, must necessarily have fallen iuto the same 
mistake, for you contend with me that, if such had 
not been the case, the prehistoric palace at Tiryns 
would have been excavated many years ago, and 
that honour could not have been reserved to my 
collaborator, Dr. Dorpfeld. The architecture of 
the ancient Greek houses has hitherto been a 
mystery to us. We could not boast of knowing the 
plan of a single dwelling house of the classical 
time of Greece. It is, therefore, but natural that 
great importance should be attached to our dis¬ 
covery of a vast palace of the remote heroic age, 
and we are not at all surprised that our discovery 
should be received with incredulity. We are not 
at all surprised that men eminent in science and 
art should come out to Tiryns to verify the veracity 
of our discovery. But it is of paramount) necessity 
that they should read our book Tiryns before setting 
out on their journey, and that they should take it 
with them for reference and for testing the accuracy 
of our plans, which my dear, much lamented 
friend James Fargusson used to call masterpieces of 
architectural BkiU. Unfortunately this first and 
capital condition has not been fulfilled by your 
travellers. They had probably not read the book 
at all; at all events they left it at home, and they 
were consequently obliged to reconstruct the 
plans, which is a very hard, not to say an impos¬ 
sible, work, for earth and sand have been heaped 
up in the palace by order of the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society in order to preserve the painted 
floors and the thresholds from injury, and nothing 
can now be seen of these and other important 
items, whereaB, with the plan in hand, the visitors 
could easily bring them to light by digging a little 
with the foot. Besides, your travellers without 
plans had necessarily to jump into the same atro¬ 
cious error into which all travellers fell before our 
excavations—namely, the error to mistake the 
prehistoric walls of the palace for the late Byzan¬ 
tine walls of lime and bricks, whereas in reality 
they consist of quarry stones loaded with clay 
mortar. But in the great conflagration which 
destroyed the palace the stones were calcined, 
wherever beams of timber fed the flames, and 
thus the traveller thinks now he sees lime every¬ 
where, and particularly so in the glare of the 
oriental sun. How easy it is to mistake a wall for 
what it is not, and to make mistakes of more than 
2,000 years in the age of a wall! That, I think, 
could not be bettor illustrated than by the great 
circular enclosure wall of the royal tombs at 
Mycenae, which was brought to light in a very 
ruined state in my excavations in 1876. But, 
wishing to consolidate the terrace of the tombs, 
the Greek Archaeological Society has reconstructed 
this enclosure wall in 1876. It has also restored 
approximately, in the shape in which I had found 
them, the internal walls of the tombs of which I 
had been obliged to take out every stone in order 
to save the gold. Now the Timet correspondent, Mr. 
Stillman, an eminent Oxford tutor, and two distin¬ 
guished members of the American School at Athens, 
discover in these walls some sculptured blocks of 
the classical time. They consequently proclaim 
that these walls are of the third century b c., and 
conclude therefrom that the royal tombs of 
Mycenae belong to and have been built by those 
Celtic barbarians who invaded Greece in the time 
of Pyrrhus (about 285 b.c ). They are strengthened 
in this belief by two shabby-looking, somewhat 
irregular buildings to the right and left of the 
tomb terrace, which they likewise attribute to 
those barbarian Celts. But it is an historical fact 
that the Celtic barbarians only came as far as 
Delphi, and never reached the Peloponnesus; it is 
further an historical fact that those walls are hardly 
ten years old; it is further a fact, of which every¬ 
body can easily convince himself, that the so- 


called barbarian Celtic buildings to the right and 
and left are merely the foundations of two pre¬ 
historic buildings, that these foundations were de¬ 
stined to remain always underground, and that they 
always have been underground, for the antae on 
the top of them can leave no doubt in this respect. 
Gentlemen, it is an established fact, it is a stub¬ 
born fact, in archaeology that an ancient ruin may 
be older, but that it cannot possibly be later, than 
the latest objects of human industry which we find 
within it. Now let us see what we find in the pre¬ 
historic palace of Tiryns. We find the walls both 
on the outside and on the inside wainscoted first 
with a layer of clay and then with a still thicker 
layer of lime, which is smoothed, and polished, 
and covered with paintings of the most archaic 
patterns that have ever been found. We find 
among them the pattern of the marvellous thalamos- 
ceiling of Orchomenos. Similar wainscoted and 
painted walls I found at Mycenae. They were also 
found in ancient Phoenician buildings in Syria, 
and you may see them to the present day in the 
prehistoric city which has been discovered beneath 
three layers of pumice stone and volcanic ashes on 
the Island of Thera, which is more than 2 000 
years older than the beginning of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire in 395 b.c. With regard to 
other objects of human industry, whoever. takes 
the trouble to examine the illustrations in our 
book on Tiryns will see that, generally, speaking, 
they are of the same shape, fabric, and manufac¬ 
ture as those of Mycenae, which all archaeologists 
unanimously attribute to 1200—1400 b.c., with the 
exception of the terracotta idols, most of which 
have much more ancient types, with the exception 
also of the arrow-heads and knives of obsidian, 
which for rudeness can only be compared to those 
I found in the prehistoric tumulus at Marathon, 
erroneously called the tomb of the 192 Athenians 
who fellin the battle of Marathon (490 b.c.), or to 
those found in the cave dwellings in the Dordogne 
in France, which were inhabited at the time of the 
mammoth. I think it almost superfluous to reply 
to the objection raised that walls of quarry stones 
bonded with clay denote barbarian builders of a 
late Byzantine time; for it can be easily proved that 
in prehistoric times the lower part of all house 
walls consisted precisely of this masonry, the upper 
part being built of sun-dried bricks, for similar 
walls are found by many hundreds in all the five 
prehistoric cities of Troy, in the treasuries of 
Mycenae, in the thalamos of Orchomenos, in 
Samos, in Cephalonia, in Eleusis, in the Acropolis 
of Athens, beneath the edifices destroyed by the 
Persians, and last, not least, in the prehistoric city 
in Thera. In conclusion I express the hope that 
in a short time other eminent scientific men, mem¬ 
bers of this exalted Hellenic Society, will, after 
having read our book Tirytu take it with them to 
Greece to ascertain the accuracy of our statements 
and plans, and my collaborator and I will defer to 
the judgment seat of this illustrious body to decide 
on their report whether the result of our hard 
work at Tiryns deserves to be called “one of the 
most extraordinary hallucinations of unscientific 
enthusiasts which literature can boast of,” a title 
which The Times correspondent, Mr. Stiliman, so 
liberally bestows upon it. The appreciation of this 
Hellenic Society will be a great spur and 
encouragement to us in this new campaign.”—Dr. 
Dorpfeld also contributed a paper, of which a trans¬ 
lation was read by Prof. C. T. Newton, and which 
enforced in detail the views lately expressed in The 
Times by Dr. Dorpfeld, and pointed out thatall those 
indications which had been referred to by the 
Times correspondent, and insisted upon by Mr. 
Penrose, as proving the remains at Tiryns and 
Mycenae to be of a later date than that which was 
assigned to them by Dr. Schliemann and himself, 
such as the tools, and particularly the drill which 
appeared to have been used, and the mortar and 
other materials for the building of the walls, 
were equally apparent in remains at Troy and in 
Egypt, which were admittedly of as high an 
antiquity as he claimed for the remains at Tirjn 3 
and Mycenae.—Mr. H. F. Pelham (hen riad a 
paper by Mr. Stillman, the coriespondent of The 
Times, in support of the views which have slready 
been expressed by that gentlemm —On tie 
motion of the chairman, a vote of thanks was 
cordially given to the readers of papers, and 
especially to Dr. Schliemann, who had come at so 
, great a sacrifice from Athens to London to defend 
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his position against the attacks which had been 
made upon it.—In the discussion which followed, 
Prof. J. H. Middleton expressed a general con¬ 
currence in the conclusions of Dr. SchUemann and 
Dr. Dorpfeld.—Mr. Pelham, who had made him¬ 
self acquainted with Dr. Schliemann’s views, and 
spoke with some experience of excavation in Italy, 
was disposed to think, though he did not presume 
to dogmatise, that considerable further evidence 
was required before Dr. Schliemann’s views could 
be accepted.—Dr. Scbliemann, Dr. Dorpfeld, and 
Mr. Penrose briefly replied to the criticisms patsed 
upon them, and Dr. Karl Blind quoted the opinion 
of the late Dr. James Fergusson in support of Dr. 
Schliemann’s views.—The proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to Dr. Evans for presiding. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT BALE of PIC TUBBS, at rodooad prloaa (Enrr*winf«,Chronioa, 
and Oleograph* l.handaomalj framed. Everyone a boat to parahaee picture* 
ahoald pap a risk. Very suitable far wedding and Christmas presents.— 
QXO. But, lift. Strand, near Waterloo-brldga. 


ART BOOKS. 

The Art of Francesco Bartolozzi. With Memoir 
by Louis Fagan. Parts I. and II. (Autotype 
tiompany.) Lovers of Bartolozzi will welcome 
the admirable reproduction in autotype of a 
hundred of his prints, published by the Autotype 
Company. The first part of this beautiful work 
contains twenty-five of the plates selected from 
the collection in the Print Department of the 
British Muaenm. The choice of these rare 
examples has been made with a view to give a 
comprehensive survey of the powers of this 
master of copper engraving. “Simplicity,” 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds (plate x.), and 
Guercmo’s “Five Boys with a Garland” (plate 
xx.), are good examples of Bartolozzi’s peculiar 
stipple and so-called “ chalk” engraving; and 
“ Mary, Queen of Scots,” after Zucchero 
(plate xi.), illustrates his skill with the burin, 
while all exemplify Bartolozzi’s power of 
adapting his style to individual talents. Plates 
xv., xvi., and xvii., after the amateurs, Lady 
Diana Beauclerc and Lady Lavinia Spencer, 
are comparatively little known; and there is 
also the fine plate fxviii.), after the comic 
drawing by Nathaniel Dance, of Yestris, the 
danoer, standing upon one leg, with a goose in 
the same attitude on either side, and a quota¬ 
tion from Plutarch to enforce the artist's con¬ 
tempt for the ridiculous attitude of this “ dieu 
de la danse.” Perhaps the finest of the auto¬ 
types is the group, printed in sanguine, of the 
third Duke of Marlborough, his duchess and 
child (plate v.), which is very delicately ren¬ 
dered; but Angelica Kauffman’s “Eurydice” 
(plate viii.), and the beautiful group, after Sir 
Joshua, of “Lady Smith and her Children” 
(plate iv.), are as attractive as any. No praise 
can be too high for the manner in whicn the 
work has been got up. The process is particu¬ 
larly successful in the reproduction of stipple, 
and additional value is given to the book by an 
introductory notice of Bartolozzi. 


Robert Hancock and his Works. By a. 
Randall Ballantyne. (Chiswick Press.) This 
is a book which it was necessary to publish by 
subscription, for few of the public care very 
much'about “printed Worcester” and the minor 
engravers of England; but to those few it 
wiG be very interesting. The facts known of 
Hancock's life might be stated in half-a-dozen 
lines, and the catalogue of his works extends 
to but thirty-nine numbers, bo that Mr. Ballan¬ 
tyne has had some difficulty even with the 
help of large type and a good many blank 
pages to make a book of it. What there is can 
nevertheless be praised. Mr. Ballantyne does 
not enter into the controversy as to whether 
Hancock was or was not the discoverer of 
transfer-printing, but wisely confines Han¬ 
cock’s claim to remembrance in connexion 
with this process to the skilful manner in 


which he executed the plates which were used 
for the decoration of china. Beginning at the 
short-lived Battersea enamels works, Hancock 
transferred his services to Bow and Worcester; 
and in 1774, after he quarrelled with his co- 
proprietors at the latter place, he moved to 
Staffordshire where he set up a printing 
establishment. It was in 1780, according t* 
Mr. Ballantyne, that he began to engrave 
portraits in stipple of the Bartolozzi style. He 
also engraved in mezzotint some portraits after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and J. Wright; but per¬ 
haps his greatest claim to attention in the 
history of engraving is that he was the master 
of Valentine Green, who began his artistio 
life in the porcelain works at Worcester. We 
doubt, however, whether Green learnt mezzo¬ 
tint from Hancock. Hancock was not only 
an engraver. Mr. Ballantyne says he was a 
portrait painter; but he does not give any 
example of painted portraits from his hand, 
mentioning only chalk-drawings, some of 
which, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
were engraved in Cottle’s Early Recollections 
of S. T. Coleridge. These are portraits of 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and Charles 
Lamb. The former two were taken in 1796, 
the latter in 1798, and are of great interest; 
but Mr. Ballantyne should not have quoted 
without correction Cottle’s statement that 
“ these likenesses were taken in the years when 
each of the writers published his first volume 
of poems.” Mr. Ballantyne does not pretend 
to give a compete list of Hancock’s works, 
which perhaps could scarcely be expected, as 
many of his engravings, such as book-plates 
and decorations for China, may be hard to 
identify. Nevertheless, having taken so much 
trouble, he might have taken a little more, and 
purged so small a volume of error. It is certain 
that Joseph Wright, of Derby, was not the son 
of James Wright, of Frome; and the Joseph 
Wright who assisted West, or was assisted by 
him, was of quite a different family. The 
illustrations also might have been better. 


The Dutch School of Painting. By Henry 
Havard. Translated by G. Powell. (CaBsell.) 
This new volume of “ The Fine Art Society” is 
perhaps a little better than its predecessors, 
but Messrs. Cassell have not yet found trans¬ 
lators with sufficient knowledge of French, 
English, and art, to qualify them for 
rendering French art books into English. M. 
Henry Havard, if not a great writer, is a clear 
one, and his personal research has added a 
good deal to our knowledge of the lives of 
Dutch painters. He is also more careful and 
accurate than many of his countryman, while 
he has the national gifts of style and arrange¬ 
ment. This volume is admirably planned, and 
is by far the best short history of Dutch art 
that we know. The English version, though 
not firstrate, is tolerable, and many of the illus¬ 
trations are excellent. 


The Tear’s Art (1886). By Marcus B. Huish. 
(Virtue.) Fuller of facts and fuller of pictures 
even than usual, this most intelligently com¬ 
piled and arranged annual leaves out scarcely 
anything which can be desired in such a work. 
Among other new matter it contains a list of 
members of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Watercolours from 1831 to 1885. We wish the 
editor could find room for this, and for the 
lists of members of the Royal Academy and the 
other most important societies of painters, every 
year. 

Calendar of the Science and Art Department 
for 1886. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) This little 
“Blue-Book” makes us wish that there was 
some Government year-book which would 
contain not only the acquisitions to the South 
Kensington Museum, but also to the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, and other 
public collections, It is, however, useful in 


itself, and contain* a very interesting history 
of the Soienoe and Art Department by Col. 
Donnelly, which will be of permanent value. 
At present there are 1,927 schools under the 
Department, and the total number of student* 
is estimated at 64,791 (art) and 87,777 fsdenoe). 
It is interesting to learn that the purchases for 
the Art Museum and Library do not nearly 
equal the value of the gifts and bequests. The 
latter are estimated at upwards of £1,000,000, 
taking the sums whicn they would have 
realised if sold at the time they were received, 
whereas £336,969 has been expended upon 
objects of art, and £58,611 upon books, making 
a total of £395,580. 


SIR GEORGE BIRD WOOD. 

The following brief sketch will be read with 
interest at a time when the university of 
Cambridge has recognised the value of Sir 
George Birdwood’s life-long labours by con¬ 
ferring upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D.; 

“ Sir George Bird wood, C.S.L, comes of a good 
old Devonshire stock, being the fourth in lineal 
descent who has served the East India Company. 
Brought up amid the traditions and mementoes 
collected by a family so long asaodatsd with the 
East, Sir George’s imaginative and enthusiastic 
temperament waa early stimulated by the reoordi 
and arts of its ancient civilisation. The interest 
thus early acquired has never, even under the 
heaviest pressure of the most prosaic work, relaxed 
or diminished; and to this day matters of the 
utmost importance which could not be classed 
under the head of duty would be thrown aside to 
trace the influence of Indian art on the orna¬ 
mentation of a Greek capital or an Italian 
peasant’s wedding veil, or to show how the great¬ 
ness of the nations of the West has ever depended 
upon th»ir command of the trade routes to the 
East. He delights to point out how Solomon 
built Tadmor in the wilderness to secure the 
benefits of the overland transit, sinoe familiarised 
to the world by the projectors of the Euphrates 
Valley Bailway and other schemes; how the 
Pharaohs attempted to cnt that canal whioh has 
immortalised M. de Leeseps; the wealth and 
strength of the Phoenicians, who hare left a 
memorial of their Indian connexion in the still 
existing name of a street in the Cornish town of 
Bodmin; and the supremacy of the Dutch, owing t j 
their possession of the Cape of Good Hope, inis 
intense appreciation of the benefits of Eastern 
connexion and the possession of Eastern trade 
can be traoed in almost every line of Sir 
George’s literary work; and not the least servioe 
that he has done to India has been to create a 
taste and market for her productions, while he has 
helped to foster among his own oountryme* an 
active interest in her wellbeing, and bring home 
to them the importance of their Indian empire to 
every trade and every individual worker. 

“ Sir George Bird wood became a member of the 
Indian Medical Service in December, 1854, doing 
good work in various capacities until 1857, when 
he joined the Grant Medical College in Bombay, 
holding successively with distinguished ability the 
chairs of anatomy and physiology and botany and 
materia medica. It is not, however, in oonnexion 
with the exercise of his profession, or with medical 
and scientific appointments, that his name will he 
best remembered in Bombay, although he numbers 
among bis proudest achievements the discovery and 
classification of the frankincense bearing trees. His 
reputation depends rather upon his influence with 
the Indian peoples, and the uses to whioh he 

S ut it. His sympathy with them waa from the 
rat of the warmest kind. He mixed freely with 
their leaders and learned men, and their co-opera¬ 
tion and wealth were at his disposal for any object 
beneficial to the community. Never was trust 
more loyally met and used. There is not a 
member of the Bombay community, European or 
Indian, who does not believe implicitly in the 
integrity, enthusiasm, and intensity of purpose of 
George Bird wood. His whole career has been an 
jncaroqtion of the principles of brothwhood W* 
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unity, and his efforts by pen and deed hare 
always aimed at teaching the subjects of the 
Queen, east and west, to understand each other, 
and to realise the enormous benefits to both which 
flow from their connexion.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OOAM3 DISCOVERED IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Oxford: July 1,18SS. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins, whose oonnexion with 
the movement to preserve the antiquities of the 
Isle of Han is already known to the readers of the 
Academy, kindly handed me a letter the other 
day from his friend the Bev. Ernest B. Savage, 
of St. Thomas’s Parsonage, Douglas, in which 
that energetic archaeologist describes his dis¬ 
covery of the first Ogmic inscriptions ever heard 
of in the island. Mr. Savage dates his letter 
at Port Erin, May 20, 1886, and says: 

11 1 am again to Port Erin for a few days, investi¬ 
gating ; and increasingly interesting I find it. 
Yesterday I found at a farm house near here two 
■tones with Ogam inscriptions. They were unearthed 
some few years ago when the railway was being 
made. A field was denuded of some depth of 
gravel for ballast, and it turned out that this was 
the site of an old bunal ground. The stone on 
which is found inscription I. is of a slatey nature, 
1 ft. 8$ in. long, and about 5 square inches in ex¬ 
tent. . . . It is now in two or three dozen 

fragments, having been left out in the weather. 
All the pieoes are in a box, and, by dint of much 
patience, yesterday we (the owner and I) put them 
together as well as it was possible. I could not 
get a rubbing; but I took them the exact size and 
the exact distances apart. The edge is rounded and 
not sharp. . . . The stone was found in a 
grave made of slabs. Paper IX. is a copy of two 
fragments on a slab 3 ft. 8 in. long (It was larger, 
but got broken), 1 ft. 8} in. broad and 4} in. 
thick, of a sort of hard sandstone. It formed the 
aide stone of a grave, with one of a similar nature, 
but uninscribed, opposite. The pencil line marks 
the edge. It is less distinct than the other, the 
stone having been lying out in a field and getting 
weathered.” 

Ur. Savage’s paper (I.) gives an inscription 
which I read as at the foot of the page, the 
Boman letters being added as my interpretation 
of the Ogmic digits: 

Bivai—not Maqi Mucoi Cunava. 

It is right to state that, besides the lacuna before 
not, the m, the q, and tire t of maqi are damaged, 
especially the q; but there can, I think, be no 
doubt as to the right reading, for maqi mucoi 
is a formula perfectly familiar to the student of 
Irish Ogams. The meaning of the word mucoi 
is another matter; but it is a genitive like 
maqi, which is that of the early form of the 
Goidelic word, now mac, “ boy or son.” The 
father’s name is incomplete; but it begins with 
a well-known element cuna, also written cuno in 
aninscription in this country. The second element 
began with a v; but what the vowel was and 
the other letters which followed it is impossible 
to say, as the stone is broken off at this point. 
Ur. Savage’s facsimile would lead me to think 
that the vowel consisted of the single notch 
represented by him as following the v. We 
should thus read Cunava, and one way of com¬ 
pleting the name would be to extend it into 
Cunavali, found in Boman capitals as Cunovali 
in Cornwall. (See my Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, p. 406.) The Goidelic nominative is 
now reduced to Conall, genitive Conaill, corre¬ 
sponding to an early Cunavali. On account of 
the lacuna in the other proper name, it is 
difficult to identify it. If the lost digits 
represented a vowel we should have some 


guoh a form as Bivaionat or Bivaienae. In any 
case it was a genitive of the consonantal 
declension; and the fact of the final s of that 
case being retained intact, together with 
every other feature of this inscription, stamps 
it un m ista ka bly as belonging to the oldest 
known stage of Goidelic speech. 

The other paper represents the two fragments 
on the other stone. I oan make nothing oertain 
of them. One of them seems to show the digits 
for qi, as though they stood for the latter part 
of the word maqi ; the other gives dovaidon. 
But it must be clearly understood that these 
are mere guesses, as I cannot tell in what direc¬ 
tion either fragment should read; and as Mr. 
Savage is so accurate in his facsimile of the 
longer inscription I have little hope that seeing 
the stones would enable me to make anything 
more out of them. 

I must lastly add a few more words from Ur. 
Savage’s letter in reference to another point. 

“ In the same set of graves were coins. Three, now 
in the Government-office, are said to be Anglo- 
Saxon, of three reigns in succession; but one, now 
in the possession of the ovner of the land, puzzles 
me. It was perfect when found, but very thin, 
with the letters sharp and dear; but one of the 
children of the house got at it to play with, and 
broke a piece out. The legend now reads . . . lys 
B.BXH t, and the owner says it was karlts (or 
carl vs), &c. The s looks towards the left. In 
the centre is a cross in a circle ; and the legend 
runs round continuously, not between the arms of 
the cross as in Anglo-Saxon coins. On the reverse 
are the letters . . . het. The first letter (now 

ALO 

imperfect) the owner says was u. The coiu is 
larger than a shilling, of silver. It is a very great 
pity that it is broken, as it was such a perfect 
specimen.” 

These facts may be allowed to speak for them¬ 
selves ; but they raise many questions, such as 
the following—What are the dates of the ooins ? 
and were the inscribed stones perfect when 
they were found ? If the inscriptions on them 
were fragmentary when they were discovered, 
the inevitable conclusion would be that they 
were taken from older graves to build those iu 
whioh the railway workmen found them. We 
are wofolly short of reliable aid to date Ogmic 
inscriptions, and it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance to take exact note of all the circumstances 
under whioh fresh ones are found. It is to be 
hoped that Ur. Savage will go on with his 
search for antiquities iu the island. I have no 
hesitation in saying that his find of Ogams is 
the most interesting and important that has 
occurred for many years. It is *11 the more 
welcome, as we hardly ventured to expect 
Ogams in the Isle of Man; for most of the 
Ogams hitherto known belong to South Wales 
and the south of Ireland. North Wales has 
only one, so far as we know; and the north 
of Dcland very few. One is now enoouraged 
to hope for many more from the Isle of Man, 
and one should look out for some in the coast 
oountios from Lancashire to Galloway. Negative 
evidence in such matters is of very little weight, 
as Ogams are very easily overlooked by persons 
not used to the search. I have, to mention an 
instanoe, heard it said that the whole annual 
meeting of the Cambrians examined the North 
Wales Ogam stone years ago; but nobody 
noticed the Ogams, as I was met with con¬ 
siderable incredulity when _ I searched and 
found them on it; nor should I probably have 
identified them had it not been for a hint in one 
of the letters of Edward Llwyd, who was the 
first in modern times to call attention to Irish 
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Ogams likewise ; I allude to his aooount of the 
Trabeag Stone, near Dingle, in Kerry. 

In the allusion I have made to the distribution 
of Ogam inscriptions, I may appear to have for¬ 
gotten Scotland ; but I have been in the habit 
of regarding Scotch Ogams as comparatively 
late. Ancient Ogams are ordinarily cut on the 
edge of the stone used, and when these are 
represented ou parchment or paper the edge is 
represented by an artificial line. Now Scotch 
Ogams are mostly found on the fiat surface of 
the stone, as if cut under the influence of 
MS. writing. I am not sure that my oondlusion 
as to their being all late is correct, especially 
as I have lately heard from Lord Southesk 
that he 1ms discovered another ogam in the east 
of Scotland, and that he regards it as cut on the 
edge of the stone; but one will he in a better 
position to judge when his lordship has had 
time to publish the details of his aooount of 
the inscription. John Bhys. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
At the British Museum a small historical 
selection from the contents of the department 
of prints and drawings has been temporarily 
placed on view in the new print room on the 
upper floor of the white building, opening out 
of the Oriental department. The exhibition 
contains examples of the Italian, German, 
Dutch and Flemish, Frenoh, and English 
schools, in nearly all the different styles of 
engraving, as well as the original drawings and 
sketches for many of the subjects engraved. 
It will be open to the public on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday afternoons 
from 2 to 6 until the. end of July, after which 
date the room must be closed to receive its 
fittings. It is hoped that the permanent ex¬ 
hibition gallery of the department on the same 
floor may be ready for opening early in the 
autumn. 

Mr. Henry Blackburn proposes to hold this 
winter, in oonnexion with the American Art 
Association, a second exhibition—this time at 
New York—of water-colour drawings by living 
English artists. The Old Society and the Insti¬ 
tute will receive the works of their own mem¬ 
bers up to the last week of August; other 
works must be sent to Mr. James Boarlet, 17, 
Nassau Street, between September 6 and 15. 
The drawings must be mounted ready for 
framing, but the frames and glass will be pro¬ 
vided in New York. The only expense incurred 
by the exhibitor is a subscription of one guinea 
towards the general expenses, for which he may 
send two drawings, j 

A special general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held in the theatre of 
the Boyal Institution, on Tuesday last, with 
Prof. C. T. Newton in the chair. Among those 
present were Sir William Gregory, Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, Mr. A. 8. Murray, Dr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. B. N. Oust, Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
Judge Bavliss, and the two hon. secretaries, Mr. 
B. S. Poole and Miss Amelia B. Edwards. Mr. 
Ernest Gardner read a report on the season’s 
work at Nankratis, and the chairman laid on 
the table a copy of the forthcoming publication 
of the Fund dealing with Naukratis. We hope 
to print next week a full report of the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Last Tuesday Mr. Justice Chitty delivered 
judgment in a case that has excited much 
interest among archaeologists. It had reference 
to the right of property in the prehistoric boat 
which was found a few months ago, near Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, buried beneath the surface. 
The boat was claimed, on the one hand, by the 
landlord of the soil, ai:d, on the other hand, by 
a gas company, to whom the land had been let, 
and who bad excavated the boat in the course 
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of their business. The Judge decided in favour 
of the former, on the ground that the property in 
wha* ever lies beneath the surface belongs prima 
facie to the owner of the fee, and that such pro¬ 
perty had not expressly passed to the lessee. 

Tub French Government has entrusted the 
work of decorating with paintings the new 
building of the Sorbonne to fourteen artists, 
among whom are MM. Puvis de Chavannes, 
F. Flameng, Benjamin Constant, Lhermitte, &c. 

The first volume in a new series called 
“ Petite Bibliothdque d’Art et Arch&ologie,” 
which is edited by M. L. de Bonchaud of the 
Louvre, is a treatise on the Parthenon by M. 
de Bonchaud himself. It deals with the so- 
called Parcae on the eastern front, and with 
the decoration of the interior of the cella. 
The next volume will be on the Column of 
Trajan, by M. Salomon Beinach. 

At a recent meeting of the Societe Nationals 
des Antiquaires de France, M. Babelon read a 
paper upon “ The Coins of Comana.” Three 
eastern cities bore this name—one in Cappa¬ 
docia, another in Pisidia, and the third in 
Pontus; and hitherto it has not been possible 
to assign the proper coinage to each. M. 
Babelon attempted to do this by means of 
recently discovered inscriptions. 

At Grosseto, the capital of the Maremma, 
which has been supposed to be the site of the 
Etruscan Vetrulonia, there has been found a 
magnificent tomb, similar to those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Borne. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Life of John Hullah. By his Wife. (Lone- 
mans.) In the preface to this book the 
author tells us that “the materials out of 
which the story has been woven are Mr. 
Hull ah’s own notes for an autobiography,” 
and, besides, letters to and from his relations 
and friends. But, with the exception of the 
few autobiographical pages at the beginning of 
the volume, we find here the materials for a story 
rather than the story itself. Dr. Hullah began, 
unfortunately, to write his own recollections 
too late: his strength failed him before he had 
commenced the history of the most important 
years of a long and busy life. In the short 
sketch of his boyhood and early manhood, we 
find that he purposed weaving a most interest¬ 
ing story around the events of his own career. 
His life was evidently to be the framework 
containing the picture of musical and literary 
society for half a century. This we may gather 
from the short notices of Mr. Hine, the friend 
of Wordsworth, of the composer, William 
Horsley, and of the famous singers, Lablache 
and Bubini. But his widow, on the contrary, 
made her husband’s life the picture. Many of 
the details in the memoir, and many portions 
of the letters, will have a certain interest, 
though of a sad kind, for his friends and for 
his pupils, to whom the book is dedicated; but 
the joys and sorrows of family life, the com¬ 
forts and discomforts of travelling, cheerful 
gossip, and jokes—not always of the best— 
such things do not constitute a life likely to 
interest the publio. They oared little what a man 
ate er drank, or wherewithal he was clothed. 
Cosy dinners, choice wines, sumptuous white 
waistcoats, are the pleasant accidents, not the 
essentials, of an artist’s career. If, however, 
there is much in the volume which might have 
been curtailed, or even omitted, we come across 
passages of interest. Dr. Hullah’s system of 
teaching is being rapidly superseded by that of 
the Tonic Solfaists; but his widow justly 
reminds us that, “ to the work carried out in 
St. Martin’s Hall is undoubtedly traceable the 
present all but universal study of music by 


every class in England.” The details given of 
the reports drawn up by Dr. Hullah, as 
Government Musical Inspector, are valuable; 
but one misses the critical comments which the 
writer would have furnished had he completed 
his autobiography. For example, he would 
probably have had something to say about the 
many communications which he received from 
the Tonic Solfaists concerning their “ new 
notation.” His biographer, however, contents 
herself with quoting a remark of Mr. William 
Chappell’s, describing that notation as “ an 
exploded system of tablature for music, which 
began in the second half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was universally discarded in the 
seventeenth century.” Pleasing testimony of 
Dr. Hullah ’b impartiality as an examiner is 
afforded in a letter addressed to him by one 
wh# describes himself as “an out-and-out 
advocate of the Tonic Solfa notation.” “ I 
have not,” he says, “heard the slightest 
murmur against you as examiner; on the con¬ 
trary, all who have spoken to me on the subject 
expressed themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
that you acted impartially in the matter of 
method and notation.” This letter was written 
in connexion with an examination in Scotland, 
iu whioh it was reported that Dr. Hullah’s 
tests were incorrectly printed. In the report 
of 1873 the inspector deprecates any compul¬ 
sion in respect of methods of instruction, and 
he writes: “ The goal of every honest and 
intelligent teacher is the same, but the ways 
which lead to it are various.” And again, In 
another report: “The method which the 
teacher thinks the best h the best for him.” In 
his report of 187d he complains of the poor 
vocal compositions to which he had to listen in 
some of the training colleges. There is still, at 
the present time, much ground for complaint 
in that respect. Dr. Hullah’s life-long interest 
in the musical welfare of the people is well 
exhibited in the interest which be took in 
the Coffee Music Hall scheme, promoted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hart in 1880, a little more 
than three years before his death. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The first public concert by the students of 
Miss A. Stocken’s Academy for high-class piano¬ 
forte playing took place at the Gresham Hall, 
Brixton, last Wednesday week. This institu¬ 
tion is a new one, and must be judged 
accordingly. All the pupils displayed good 
technique, and in time will, perhaps, understand 
more fully and feel more deeply the good music 
which they are being taught. The programme 
included pieces by classical and modern com¬ 
posers. M. Szczepanowski played the Andante 
and Finale from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
The vocal music might have been more in¬ 
teresting. Meyerbeer’s “Boberto” and Bis¬ 
hop’s “Bid me discourse” are hackneyed 
songs. 

Me. C. Hall£ gave' his eighth and last 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
In spite of the hot weather and other attrac¬ 
tions, there was a very good attendance. The 
programme commenced with Spohr’s Piano¬ 
forte Quintett in D minor (Op. 130). The 
brilliant pianoforte part had full justice done to 
it by Mr. Halle, who was supported by Mdme. 
Neruda and Messrs. Bies, Straus, and Howell. 
The music, if not exciting, is extremely tuneful 
and pleasing. Mdme. Ndruda and Mr. Halle 
played two numbers from a late work of Baff, 
entitled Volker, a cycle of tone-poems for violin 
and piano. The opening of the first of the two 
selected is promising, but the music becomes 
vague, and is rather spun out. The second, in 
Hungarian style, is brilliant, though somewhat 
commonplace. The artists were loudly ap¬ 
plauded, and an attempt was made to encore 
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the second piece. Mr. Halle contributed two 
solos by Chopin—the Nocturne in G (Op. 37, 
No. 2), and tne G minor Ballade. The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with Brahms’ Pianoforte 
Quintett in F minor. 

Mb. W. G. Cusins gave his annual morning 
concert last Monday afternoon at 8h James’s 
Hall. The pianist played a Pianoforte Con 
oerto in A minor of his own composition. The 
first movement is very Mendelssohnian in 
character, the Bomanza graceful, and the 
Finale quasi-Tarantella lively, though not par¬ 
ticularly interesting. Mr. Cusms afterwards 
played Chopin’s Andante spianato and Polo¬ 
naise in E flat. The quiet and graceful intro¬ 
duction was given with much delicacy. In both 
works the orchestra was under the skilful 
direction of Mr. W. Shakespeare. Seiior Diaz 
Albertini, a pupil, we believe, of Senor Sarasate, 
played with much taste, though not much 
power, Saint-Saens’ Conoertstiick in A. The 
programme included vocal music by Mdmes. 
Albani and Scalchi, Messrs. Lloyd and Sant- 
ley and Signor del Puente, and an effective reci¬ 
tation by Mrs. Kendal. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Ousins’ baton, performed his overture, 
“Love’s Labour Lost,” Mendelssohn’s “Isles 
of FiBgal,” and Iiszt’s " Gcethe March.” 

Cherubini's charming opera “ The Water- 
Carrier” (“Les Deux Joumdea ”) was per¬ 
formed for the second time by the pupils of the 
Boyal College of Music at the Savoy Theatre 
last Wednesday afternoon. Sir George Grove 
has done well in thus showring publicly how 
carefully the students are being trained. And, 
besides, it is highly beneficial to the students, 
and a boon to the London public, who hear so 
little of classical opera in English. The excel¬ 
lence of the ensemble was a pleasing feature of 
the performance. Mrs. Kendal and Prof. 
Visetti had assisted in the preparation of the 
work. Dr. C. V. Stanford conducted with the 
utmost care the orchestra, composed for the 

S reater part of students. All tne performers 
eserve praise for their conscientious efforts. 
Mr. Darnel Price, the Mikeli, has a good voice; 
for a novice his acting was exceedingly natural, 
and he entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
his part. 

Miss Alma Murray gave a successful 
dramatic reading at the Stein way Hall last 
Tuesday afternoon in connexion with the 
Bichard Wagner Society. Slie read selections 
from Wagner, Shelley, Browning, and Victor 
Hugo. During the afternoon Mrs. Wvatt- 
Smith played excerpts from “ Ljhengrin ” and 
the “Bing des Niebelungen.” 

The official prospectus of the Bayreuth 
Festival Plays announces nine performances of 
“Parsifal ” and eight of “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
commencing July 23 and ending August 20. 
Among the many distinguished names of the 
artists, we notice those of Therese Malten, 
Amalie Materoa, H. Gudehus, H. Vogl, H. 
Winkelmann, and E. Gura. Tne orchestra, of 
108 members, will be under the direction of 
Herrn Levi and Mottl. The rehearsals have 
already commenced, and every attempt will be 
made to render the performances as perfect as 
possible. 
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THEATRES. 


adelphi theatre 

Bol* Proprietors ud Maoiftn, Nwn. A. ft fl. Gattl 
& rwy vnab|, at 8, THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Ifcasn. Wb. Trrnj, Beveridge, Garden, Maclean, Zqrndnl, Rnaael], 
Camjjtwll Wantworth, Traver*, Ac.; Meedamea Millwanl, M. Rorke, C. 
Jeeka, Leigh, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 

Preceded, at 7.14, by a Farce. 


rjOMEDY THEATRE. 

\r 8oi.LMra, ilk. mblxotu. 

Jv»*T train*. >t 8, EKK1NIB. 

. 5«"J Pullon. Fr«k Wnlt. He.rrBr.cr, Fr«i Hu,!., Percj 

A ColIlel, fee.; MtwWa Florae. St. John, HtlnotK, 
U. A. Victor, if Inale BeU, Kete Krerlelgh, fee. 


c 


OURT THEATRE. 

and Manager*, Mr. John Clattox and Mr. ARTHUR CSCIL, 
RtMfc THB SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


^ h ? r w Ce ^ 1, K * rr * Chevalier, Logg, Cape, Victor, 

Phillips, and John Clayton ; Meedamea John Wood, Cross, Roche, Cud* 


-V Hope, Vlney, and Norreya. 

Preceded, at 8, by BREAKING THB IOB 


QRITERIOIT THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8 50. WILI) OATS. 

D * rU1 E - W. Blakeley, G. 

*£!?* £•£***' " ^^F' 7 ’ A> B * rn,rd ' w * Barron, F. O. Darbl- 
fe*n i R * $?*?**?' ,D<1 V* M. Stanley ; Meedamea M. Moore, F. Paget, 
A. uagfaea, X. Soarlett, Ac. 

M 8, bj BltAVB HEARTS. 


T) R U R Y LANE THEATRE. 

.renhi^V^ 

w* ri r* Kate Mnnroe, Amy: Mart In, 

5^2* L aa ^ M ‘ ri ?"° r ^ arn<5 ’ and Clara Graham ; Messrs. 

w ^ orodlk ®i Y UtUlt 8t « ven *. Robert Pateman, C. 
Forb< *~ p,llBnip o | »d, 8. W. Giloort, and Harry Mcbolls. 


tpmpire theatre. 

Emij weni&x, D ‘ 

t 1 *? 0 ' „ * THE palace of pearl. 

w Wad ™' n * f ““T Wentworth, Satie Vanghan, A. Oliver, and 

ffsa kirsas ssnsnssr c * te ’ o “ ,ee 


(i A I E T Y THEATRE. 

^ 80,45 Lew®* and Manager*, Mr. JOHN HOLLIW«8H*AD 

____ o end Mr. O*oao* Edwards*. 

Every evening, at 8.14, the American Burlesque, 

M n „ „ ADONIS. 

Q^ro^,^ Somerrllle, 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole Leaaee and Sfanarar ttr Oa tor mm it tt ___ 


•ole I~.ee eoj -^^Cra.^s H. Hiirnr. 


Evary evening, at 9, ms riuiwrucKBT. 

P * nI S r ’ Allan, Andrew., SquLre, Bent,and W. J, HUI; Meedamea 
Fwheratoce, Clwy Graham**, Garcia, and Leigh Murray 
fteeedad, at 8, by BARBARA. ” 

and Haydon? W * rt DaW, ° n ’ Dr * yooM » end Leatocq ; Meedamea Tyndall 


Q.RAND THEATRE, 

^ ISLINGTON. * 

F _ “ r> C,Utt “ WlLMOT. 

rv AB^v i “*• 8 j 5 * , , P €c \ tl ®ng*gement o/ Mr. and Mrs. HUBERT 

OGRADT, in a new and original modern IrUh Drama, entitled 
THE FAMINE, 

Banwcted by their Iriah National Company. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Faroe. 


0 PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

* W0 *°" Berrett, WiU-rd, Clynda, Hudson. A. M#lto*d ritflU 

v-f-AWcSSS 1 


ft A V 0 Y THEATRE. 

and ARTBUR SULLIVAN entitled Up * r- ’ by W ‘ ®* GDJtggy 

rteeeded. el 7.45. hr 
by P- DajPB**, and A. ClLUBB. 


Q T RAND THEATRE. 

fcn, e%T* *■ ,0 " Ho «"wwa». 

w _ _ AUGU8T1N DALI'S COMPANY 0 / COMEDIANS. 

Heedeiaee fede*Behu, > 'a,lM^ john b™’ 

TOOLE’S THEATRF 

eed ««Ite." E "l)2S“’ nn,SM H«ere. Ta.d«t 

••JBerieniae. HEKNE T?IE misSo. 

Fu 1 particular* will be dnly announced. 

Hualotaa Manager. Mr. Kowabd Holukoshead. 

Sole Leaser, Mr. J. L. TOOL*. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE 
r-rr Sy “* M -Ba}f *«“• ™»««- 

eSEnSSSSSSsesTB 


Juat published, fcap 8to, prioe la. 

A MECHANIC’S TOUR ROUND the 

“ J h* 11 ** Kot ** and 8*etcfce* abont Lift in South Africa, 

Canada (inclndlng Brltiah Columbia), United States of America, Australia 
«c. By T. Low*. 

Lome; WTMAJf fe SOT, 71-76, Great QeeeiMlnet, W.C. 


Crown Sto, doth boards, price 2s., post tree. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DBM OgRA.CY. By J. ALLAN80N PIOTON, 

Ooutbhtb: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oltearehy.-Causes and Hindrances of Beform.-The 
Relraon of Pplitiokl Reform to Social Progress.—Phe 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.-Demo- 
cratlo Morals. 

“ The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical.”—YPeeWy Hmt$. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, price is. 8d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALL A NSON FICTON, M.A, M.P. 

Comrasw: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
i oree.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—'* Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substanoe.” 

The Echo says:—“ There is no writer now living who 
taiows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
Jar qualified to draw lessons from It for our own times. 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 

LOITOON: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

*1, Castlb Btbebt. Holbobs; and all Booksellers. 


T fe,£ H T gT °LO*»°A-i‘ am oy nm niaimn 

MCMnDV 

mtmUni 

““ ■ ’ ", ■■ ■ «tru*e and extensive Work of Sclenoa 

' in on a reading. If I had read it 108 

Cl time* Uy my natural memory I could 

bUCCESS 

M™i(“«r h Fo4etU^ t ^’ABirE 7 l[ULAT^ t T?~'A« w'lbe^Nel? 

wi, f. “>ei juellee ol the cleIm“-MAJ0B 

B 1 V. WH. N.CHoSSoN ,e 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33 j Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 0d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 8d. extra. 

Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

These copies are adimsd from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class¬ 
teaching. THB COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob¬ 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 

London: 

Alexutoeb & Shepheabd, 21 , Castle Street, E.C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

BOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Thi origin*], boat, and moot liboral. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prte—. No extra okarge for time given. 

Particular*, EaUmatea, Eiea* Opinion*, Testimonial* Poit Free. 

F. MOfiDKR, 

148, *48. *50,Tott«Bh*H»-«ovrVroad. and 19, 90, and H.MorwoU *4*0*4,W, 
KatablUhed 1861. Al*o for HIRS ONLY. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

fJiASGO'W and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canal*).—The Royal Mail Steamer 
“COLUMBA,* or “IONA,” sail* from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 AM., from 


B 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1888. 

nnOUKIST TICKETS will be issued from 

J- JUNE 1ST to the 30TH OCTOBER, 1886. 

For particular*, aee Time Table* and Programme*, lasoed by the Company. 
Derby, May, 1S86. _JOHX Noble. General Manager. 


T>HCENTX EIEE OEEICE, Lombard Street 

X. gad CHARING CROSS, LONDON^-SetabUibed 1789 

Iaimranoee again*t Loee by Fir* and Lightning eMoted In *U j^art* of the 


IHM. 

Lom elalm* arranged with promptitnde and liberaUty. 

William C. Macdonald, l , . . _ 

Francis B. Macdonald f Jolnt ®*«reUrl«*. 


and 1*. Ticket* «old by TBOS. COOK & 8 oh, at thalr various oHIcm.— 
Time Bill, with Map and Karea, free from tbo Owner, David MacURAYak. 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

ESTABLISHED 1841. 

IRKBECK BANK. 

8outhAapton-baUdinga, Ghanoery-Ian*. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly bala n ce*, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertake* for It* Ciutomor*, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deed*, Writing*, and other Seourttie*and Valuable#; theoolleotloo ol Hill* 
of Exchange, Dividend*, and Coupon*: and the porohaaeand taleofStooka, 
Share* and Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Notea leaned. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, post-free, on 
application. _ Fraxcis Ravkhsoboit, Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


£JRAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS Sc YORK St GAME PIES. 

X Also 


J^SSKNCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 

’ | TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

_ BOUADimEBS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIB, W. 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE BA6. 


CATALOGUES POST-FEE*, 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PU R E- E AS ILY DIG ESTE D- ECO N 0 MI CAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ao. 

J. S. FRY & SON’S, Bristol, London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 

Digitized by Google 
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BOOKS BOB COUNTRY 

AND 

SEASIDE READING. 


Each Work complete In 1 vol., price 6s. (any of which can 
be had separately), bound, and illustrated by 

Sir J. GILBERT, Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., HOLMAN 
HUNT, LEECH, POYNTBR, BIEKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, 
SAMBOURNE, J. LASLETT POTT, Ac. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BTTHE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAW8 and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Life 
in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 


I uuaiuuiii 

THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. 8IR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

IT WAS A LOV 


LIFE of IRVING. 
A ROSE in JUNE. 
PHtEBE, JUNIOR. 
AND HIS LASS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

THE CRESCENT and the 1 DARIEN. 
CROSS. I 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The LAST DRAWING-ROOM. 

S YOlS. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 

Author of “ A Professional Beauty,” “ A Fatal 
Passion,” “ The Match of the Season,” Ac. 


EDITH LAWSON. 3vols. 

By Miss R. BATES. 


TEE HEIRESS of HAREDALE. 

3 yoU By LADY VIRGINIA BANDARS. 


Tho THIRD EDITION of 

ARMY SOCIETY; or. Life in a 

Garrison Tovrn. A New Societv Novel. 1 vol., 6s. By JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER. Author of “Bootle’s Baby,’* “ Houp-La !“ “In Quarters, 
“On March," Ac. 

“_Is full of the pleasant ‘ go * end movement which has distinguished 

‘ Bootle's Baby.”*— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Tho anthor has kept up his character for being: a dashing young subal¬ 
tern in an extraordlnrry manner. ‘Army Soc'ety* is a series of smart 
■ketches, flail of fun and point, that may be accounted among some of the 
best work which tho author has yet written, and wo recommend every one 
to bay a copy wherewith to enliven a lengthy railway Journey or a dull 
half-honr at home. A pernaal of John Strange Winter’s books leaves a 

pleasant aiter-Uate.Whlla he writes as he does now be will always 

command a public who will buy all he writes. 1 '— Whitehall Rev tew. 

“ It is with much pleasure we welcome another bright, sparkling volume 
from the clever pen of John Strange Winter... .Having a rich atore of 
character to portray, the writer has done so with a strong, bold hand. The 
plcturoa fof life in a garrison town are inimitable. Human failings and 
feelings are sharply outlined... .th<re are tenches of deeper feeling and 
pathos to remind us of ‘Houp-La I* The ‘aide-lights' are particularly 
good—orisp, ooDciae, to tba point, they leave nefhlng to add. nothing to 
detract. Altogether the volume te full of Interest. lively and humoroua, 

and quite equal to the author’s other charming books. _ 

Literary World. 

“For ‘go.’ fun, and originality this author has no rival in his particular 
line.”— Birmingham Weekly Mercury. 

“Displays, in a marked degree, the characteristics which have made this 

author's former works so popular.Is a decidedly amusing work, and it 

should be productive of much hearty enjoyment."— Publishers' Circular. 


THE COST of a LIE. 2vols. By 

Mrs. H. LOVETT CAWF.RON, Author of “Deceivers Ever,” "In a 
Grass Country," " A North Country Maid," Ac. 

“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s stories are always pretty.-Toere Is much in 

this story to Interest a reader who wtl lend himself to It.....Mrs. Cameron 
excels in dealing with tho society virtues and drawing-room proprieties of 
every-day life. She has many clever and entertaining passages on these 
lines."— Athenaeum. 

“ The plot is well worked out, and the Intereat is folly t attained to the 
end.....The novel is ably written, and merits attentive nerusal.” 

_ English Opinion. 


THE GREAT WESTERN 

MYSTERY. 8 vola. By J. MANNERS ROMANIS, Author of 
'* Allrabi," Ac. 

“We can offer Mr. Romanis personal congratulations on his powers of 
lively and graphic description, and the humour with whloh he sketches 
various of his l eraonagea. Mr. Romania’s book is clever. He is a smart 
writer."— Whitehall Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS 

No. 825, is published THIS DAT. 

COKTK1TTS. 

I. BRIBERY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 

EL GROWTH of the ENGLISH NOVEL. 

III. CHINA and the WE8T. 

IV. THE FLIGHT to VARENNE8. 

Y. MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

VI. NEW MARKETS for BRITISH INDUS TRY. 

VH. SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 

VIII. THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 

IX. PARTY and PRINCIPLE. 

X. MS. GLADSTONE and IRELAND. 

JOHN Mu IK AT, Albemarle-street. 

No. XLIV. Price 8lx Shillings. 

THE 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Fof JULY, 1866. 

1. THE EVOLUTION of THEOLOGY. 

8. HOME MISSION-WORK in LARGE TOWNS. 

3. ON SOME PATRISTIC INTERPRETATIONS of SCRIPTURE in IbO 

SECOND CENTUBT. 

4. BISHOP HALL and his TIMES. 

5. CUR DBUB HOMO ? or the PURPOSE of the INCARNATION. 

8. EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

7. MONUMENTAL EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 

8. DB. MARTINEAU*8 TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. 

9. THE HI8TORY of INTERPRETATION. 

10. THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. 

8HORT NOTICES. 

FrOTTlSWOODK k CO., New-street-square, London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For JULY. *. «d. 

CONTENT*. 

THE UNIONIST VOTE. By EDWABD DlOET. 

THE POLITICAL HI8TORY of CANADA. By Professor OOLDWix SMITH. 
THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By Sir ALGIKXOX BOKTBW CK. 

MODERN CHINA. By J. N. JOED AN. 

TAINE : a Literary Portrait. By LEOPOLD KATSCHSE. 

THE ANIMALS of NEW GUINEA. By P. L. SCLATEB. 

REVISION of the BIBLE. By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 

WHAT the WORKING CLASSES READ. By EDWARD 0. SALMON. 
FRANCE and tbs NEW HEBRIDES. By C. KlBLOCH COOK*. 
RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Freeman Wills. 
THE DISSOLUTION end the COUNTRY. By FRANK H. Hill. 


London : Kbqan Paul, Tsencn, k CO. 


Now reedy, prioe 3s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, 14s., post-free. 

ENGLISH ETCHINGS. 

Part 61, being the First of the New Quarterly Series, contains:— 

THE PRESENT PO8ITI0N of the ART of ETCHING. By H. R. ROBERT* 
BOV, Author of “ Lift on the Upper Thames.” 

A NIBBLE. Etching by W. MlLLBB. 

OLD HAMPTON COURT BRIDGE. Etching by W. H. URWICK. 

THE MONK. Mexxotlnt by W. STRABO. 

Subscribers will receive with this Part a Signed Artist’s Proof of th • 
Plate which gained the South Kensington Prise last autumn, entitled 
“GATHERING PLUMS," by Miss WOODWARD. 

London: SAMPSON Low, MAlSTOX, It Co., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. I LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. I AD^LE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS'. 

HR. WILLIAM GERARD’S NEW POEMS. 

1 voL, cloth, 3e. fid. 

THE VISION, and other POEMS. 


NEW WORK BY REV. H. OOLLIN8, F.R.A.8. 

1 vol., 7s. fid. 

A TREATISE on NATURE. 

At all Bookseller*' and Bookstall*. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 

For JULY, price la, contains— 

EVOLUTION and the EXISTENCE of SATAN fV.), by tho Rev. P. H. 
WlCKSTSBD, M.A.—THE TWRLVE APOSTLES (I.), by H. CABDLXX.— 
THKCHAnGE from CALVINISM to UNITARIANIS* among the ENGLISH 
PR E8B\T BRIANS, by RlCBABD FILCH KB, B.A.—HUMAN AUTOMATISM 
and FREE WILL, by the late Dr. W. B. CARP UTTER, C.B„ P.R-8„ Ac— 
MR. FREDERIC HARKlSON on the CHOICE of BOOK*, and MODERN 
CIVILISATION, by THB EDITOR.—TRANSLATION of JOB XXXVI., by 
Dr. 8. DAVIDSON.—ASSYIUAN an<l BABYLONIAN NOTES, by the Rev. 
GkOKGR EVAKS, M.A.—ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

London I WILLIAMS fc Noroatr. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY F. A. BROCK HA US, LEIPZIG. 

tnscriptiones italiae INFERIORIS 

JL DIALKCTICAE IN U8VM PRABCIPVE ACADEM1CVM. Cumpoevit 
IOHAHXEN ZVBTAIEVT. i Vul, 8vo, 8s. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

ORA NDMOTHEK'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN'S 
POPES. 

LEI OH HUNT'S OLD COURT 
SUBURB. 

MARGARET and HER 
BRIDESMAIDS. 

Sir BERNARD BURKE'S 
FAMILY ROMANCE. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN In 
ITALY. By Mrs. Grettnn. 

XREER'S LIFE of JEANNE 
D'ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY of a HUN- 
DRED FIRES. 


BURKE'S ROMANCE of the 
FORUM. 

LOST and SAVED. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

LES MISERABLES. By 
Victor Hugo. 

8T. OLAVE'S. By the Author 
of “ Janita's Croea." 

DIXON'S NEW AMERICA. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. 

MY LITTLE LADY. BY 
E. Frances Poynter. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Professor C. D. Yonge. 


Hl'bst & Blackett, Publishers, 
13, Qreat Marlborough-atreet. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 

In paper cover, la.; cietb, la. fid. 

BAB TO BEAT. By the Author of 

“Breexie Langton," “ Hard Lines," “Lightly Loaf," Itc. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY MRS. H. 
LOVETT CAMERON. 

In paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is Gd. 

THE MADNESS of MARRIAGE. 

By the Author of “ The L'.dge by the See," *c. 

New Addition to the “Popular” Novels. 

In pictnre boards, fs. 

THE HEABT of JANE WARNER. 

By FLORENCE MAHItYAT. 

The New Addition to tho “ Select” Novels. 

1 vrL, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 

By HARi IETT JAV. 

F.V. White & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Br the Sami Author. 

INSCRIPTIONES ITALIAE MEDIAE DIA- 

LE3TICAE. Ad arcbetyporvna et llbrorvm Adam. 18%. 1 roU Text, 
large 8vo, and Allas in fol. 80s. 

SYLLOGE INSCRIPTIONVM OSCARVil. Ad 

.rch.lypo.rm' .1 lltaorrm «d«r. 1»S. 1 roL. T««>, l.r*. »TO, ul 

Atlas in foL, 40s. _ _ 


Just published, 8vo, pp. ill-, S7&, price 10s. fid. 

A N INTRODUCTION, PHONOLOGICAi, 

JLJl. MORPHOLOGICAL, SYNTACTIC to the 

GOTHIC of TJLFILAS. 

By t. le march ant douse. 

London : TaTlob & FRANC.a, Bed Lion-court, Fleet-street 


A NURSERY CARD. 

On Boilers, for Hanging, *4 by 18 Inches, fid.; or on Lineo and 
Varnished, Is. fid.; freo by post, / or 19 sumps. 

WTB.A.T TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. 

V V Bimp'e Directions for ImmrdUts Treatment in Twenty Cases of 
Accident and Sodden Ulnees common to Children. 

It provides against:—Bites of Animals, Broken UmS, Bailees, Bums, 
Child-crowing. Choking. Convulsions, Croup, Cut*, Drowning, Fainting, 
Fite, Noeo-bl'-eding, Poiaone. Boaldt, filings. SnbsUncee in the Kara, Eyes, 
or Nose, Swell-wing Coins, Buttons, he., Wonnda. 

j. Errs St CQ„ 170, Plocadilly; and 48, Th rc ad need lo-at root. ^ 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lonad«le Printing Work* CSunoery Lernet PubUahed by HENRY VILLBH8, *r Obaneery Lane, W.O, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


FORM DISCIPLINE. 


A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at Cambridge. 

SfUGWIOK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
C° Ue «e. Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Bugby School. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ed.; or in paper oover, is. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE. 


With! 

Corpus '_ 

Crown 8vo. 


THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. 

M i n?1iT r A7Pi?sSiVw'’ii 0 i th f .32i >f ,. 1 S <id J e “4 Upper Forms of Schools, by 
M. li. H LA ZF iBRQOK, M.A. , A ssist a nt Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

SELECTIONS from MARTIAL. 

vmWrtA , Tj th M J 2 te8 l ? 0, {JS r , the PS? ot *?<?dle FonM ot Schools, by J. R. 
ltotoiff)^bygc& C0UeBe ' 0ambridge - “ d Assistant 

EASY ENGLISH PIECES for TRANSLATION 

A&pted fOTtheXJse of Middle Forms in Schools. 
RTTvnsT? Introductory Rulm. By A. C. OHAMPNEYS, M.A., and G. W. 
oUND ALL , M.A. t Ass i s t a nt Masters at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 

FIRST SERIES. Is. ad. 

SECOND SERIES. [In the prat. 

SELECTIONS from OVID. 

gdftod Qrtfo 5Sj e “’i f< ?r th ? ^ °i »<*ools, by H. R. HKATLEY. M.A., Beau- 
W “41 J. ARNOLD TURNER, B.A, 

Senior Assistant Master at Hfllbrow School, Rugby. i6mo. [In the prett. 

TREPERTITA. A Course of Easy Latin Exercises 


uvur/mt, m.n., utw ui XiUUJiBUuei uouegi 

b Oargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo.’ 

FIRST SERIES. 2s. 

SECOND SERIES. [/»the prett. 

PAUCULA. A few Simple Latin Syntax Rules for 

I«wer and Mldffl e For ma. By Ht AWDRY, M.A., Assistant Master at Wel¬ 
lington College. Crown 8vo, is. ad.; or in paper oover, Is. 

EASY FRENCH PIECES for UNSEEN TRANS- 

Adapted for the Middle and Lower Forms of Public Schools. 

EM^^Co3^i^rd W -,toofS?S !IiIj ' M A " Aaal8t “ t Maeter at 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 

J - L ‘ BEVIR ’ 

MOLIERE’S L’AYARE. 

^0^ N &rA U “sM^ by A - H - °°®^. Iate 

DAILY PRAYERS for YOUNGER BOYS. 

it ^i?: D jto^8d“ aster of Merohflnt TayIore ’ 

EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by H. 0. BEECHING, B.A., 
rate Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford; Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire. 
Small 8vo, is. Bd. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. 

By F. RITCHIE, M.A., The Beacon, Sevenoaks. Small 8ro. [In the prat. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. Containing about 460 Daces, with 
Tables, Plans, Map., Index, Ac. By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., Professor of 
Modem Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo. 

[In the prest. 

FRENCH PAPERS in GRAMMAR, Idioms and 

Detached Sentences. For the Use of the Middle Forms of Sohools. Compiled 
by J. W. J. VEOQUERAY, Assistant Master at Rugby School, Author of 
“A German Accidence for the Use of Schools.” Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

FRENCH VERSE PASSAGES for REPITITION 

and UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Selected and Arranged by JAMES 
BOIELLE, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 16mo. 

[ Neurit ready. 


VICTOR HUGO’S LES 

MER. Adapted for Use in School 


TRAVAILLEURS de la 

with Notes, &c., by JAMES BOIELLE, 


.....Is.’__ 

Senior French Master at Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. " [Nearly ready. 

A FRENCH SYNTAX. 

By EUGENE PELLISSIER, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo. [In the prat. 

FREYTAG’S AUS dem STAAT FRIEDRICHS des 

w GR0S8EN. Edited, with Notes, &o y for Use in Schools, by HERMAN 
HAGER, Ph.D., Lecturer in German Language and Literature at the Owens 
College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. [Nearly reedy. 

NIEBUHR’S HEROEN GESCHICHTEN. 

Edited, with Notes, Ac., for Use in Sohools, by A. R. LECHNER, Senior 
Master of Modem Languages, Modem School, Bedford. lSmo. 

[Noarfy ready. 

EASY GERMAN STORIES. 

A First German Reading Boolnwith Notes and Vocabulary. By B. TOWNSON, 
B.A., Assistant Master at the High School, Nottingham, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

A FIRST BOOK of GERMAN EXERCISES. 

By G. J. R. GLUNIOKE, B.A., Assistant Master at Bedford Grammar School. 

[Jn preparation. 

A FIRST COURSE of PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

PRAC TICE . Containing 264 Experiments and 169 Illustrations. By A. M. 
WORTHINGTON, M.A., late Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to CHEMISTRY. 

Intended to give a Practical Acquaintance with the Elementary Facts and 
Principles of Chemistry. By W. A. 9HEN8T0NE, Leoturer on Chemistry in 
Clifton College. With Twenty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, «s. 

PAPERS in INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

With Numerical Answers. Progressively arranged, for the Use of Sdenoe 
Students. By GEORGE E. R. ELLIS, F.O.S., Science Master of Oliver's 
Mount School, Scarborough. Crown 8ro, 2s. 


RIVINGTONS; WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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{SYNDICATE for NEWSPAPER SERIAL 

TALE (Nsw).—A dvertiser (well-known Author) having secured 
Subscribers for above, desires to Inclademore. Hips of entire story cr 
ay nopil a can be aeen. To atart simultaneously at fixed date.—Addresa 
SYNDICATE,” ACADEMY Office, 27, Chanoery-laoe. 


T O LITERARY MEN and MEMBERS of 

„ FABLIAMENT-A TOUNO LADY dMirea a POST .1 PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Excellent and swift handwriting ; book-keeping; French 
ana Oerman ; considerable experience, lllgheat reference*. B. M., 10, 
Beaumont Terrace, Weat Kenalngton. 


A LADY, a Student of Newnham College, 

la willing to give COACHING in MATHEMATICS during the 
month* ef AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. Terma on application .-Apply to 
E. II., 81, Wiokham-road, Brockley, S.E. 


A VERY CHOICE PRIVATE COLLEC- 

TION of OLD ORIENTAL CHINA (all the rare colours) for SALE ; 
ilao some JAPANESE CURIOS, the property of a Collector.—Address 
G. F., oare ofUeain. Street & Co., 30, Cornhlll, E.C. 


CT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

k-7 TION for filling up about TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on the 9TH SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For la- 
formation apply to the BURSAR, St. Paul's School, Weat Kenalngton. 


W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracectaurch-street, London ; and " The 
Charterhouae Press," 44, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

K_/ 8.W. (dose to Earl's Court Station).-ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRL8 and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN 
Prlnolpal, Mr*. W. R. COLE. A separate Home adjoining for Resident 
Pup 111. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solioltor*, Ac.—HENRY 80THERAN A CO., 38, PIccadUly, and 
138. Strand, Second-hand Bookaollera, era prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
give the utmost value In cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouble or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 

0 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place In the 
Photograph^ Room at the BHIT18H MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REG ENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O HE IE .A. I? BOOKS. 

The following Catalogues gratis and poet-free :— 

1. —DECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3-—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTH0B8, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4—BOOKS IN ORNAMBNTAL BINDINGS 

Many being now out of print. For PRE3BNT8, PRIZES, fcc. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. _ 


T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- Adopted by ths School Board for London. 

13 VASCEMEKT of SCIENCE, St, Albo*«rlo-«troot, Looion, W. . 

Th. next annual general meeting Will bo held «i BIRHIKO- Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
hah, ooramonoio, on WEDNESDAY, SEPTiHBKS I. Wrapper, size 23 by 33: Mounted on Twelve Boards, 

pbesidixt-elicti 7s, 8d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 

SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, O.M.O., H. A.. LL.D., F.B »., F.O.8., , _ 

NOTICE io(X^TRIBUTORs'oVMEMOIM.—^Anihoro^rB'woilndodtbotj CoIOUr6Ci Freehand DraWHlgCODieS 
under an arrangement dating from I87l, tha acceptance of Memoirs, and Q y 

the days on which they are to be road, are now, as far as possible, deter- _ _ _ . TrriT/ , 

mined by Organising Committees for the several Sections before the FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessary, In order to 

These copies are abamid from specimens of various 

of a length soluble ior insertion in the published Transactions of the Asso- styles or ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
ciation, and the Council r.quest that he will send it, together with the teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
original Memoir, by book poet, on or before AUGUST 4, children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 

“ General secretaries, British Association, 22, AlberoarlMtreet, . induces r hRhit so useful to dratio-htsmon of look-inir 
London, W. For Stcton....” Authors who comply with this requoet, induces a nROlt, 80 US6IUI CO uraugntsmen, OI looking 

and whose Papers are accepted, will be furnished, before the Meeting, with at and comparing masses or spaces instead of Simply ob- 
printed ooples of their Reports or AbstracU. If It should be Inconvenient to serving OUtline8. It is not intended that the Colour should 
the Author that bis Paper should be read on any particular days, he la CO pi e d by the Children, though, when possible, the 

“ £££ wuSi. Wfber Will find it useful to allow thi. practice aa a reward 

vlduals or Committees, must be forward® to the Secretaries, for preeenta- IOr CareiUl drawing. 

tlon te the Organising Committees, accompanied by a statement whether - 

the Author will be present at the Anaual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract caa be Inserted In the Report of the AMO- London l 

SVS ZX$r “ “ ,h ' h, °'" of 8K a! T r Alexander & Bhspheabd, 21, Castle Street, E.C. 

nUEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

V-/ SCIENCE, of the value of £ 100 and £60, are awarded annually In F*- DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competent. Nine 


a practice as a reward 


London: 

Alexander & Bhepheard, 21, Castle Street, E.C. 


OCTOBER at feT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, ALBttRT 
EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 

For particulars apply to Mr. O. RENDLE, Medlca Secretary. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


JLJl. DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competent. Nine 
ye*r< In one of the oldest London houses. Also knowledge of PROOF 
DEPARTMENT. Highest Testimonials. Salary not so much an object as 
a permanent appointment in a good house.—A. L. C., The Poplars, White 
Horse-lane, South Norwood. 


A WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. pUTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ Verdant 

Greeny—HI* POPULAR LECTURES, with amusing Illustrative 


The PR0FE880RSHIP of CHEMISTRY will bo vacant on the 29th of 
September next, through the resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roscoe, M.P. 

Th# Appointment of the new Professor will be made aa early as possible 
In the Mlohaelmas Term. . 

A statement of the Terms and Conditions of the Professorship will be 
forwarded on application to J. G. GUMWOOD, LLJX, Principal of ‘hu 
College. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward applications and testi¬ 
monials addressed to tho Council of tho College under cover to tbc KEOIS- 
thak not later than TUESDAY, the 31st of AUGUST MEAT. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, 1IA., Registrar. 

T30YAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

11 WATER-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Readings, on “Modem Humourists,” “Wit and Humour,” “Light Litera¬ 
ture,” “ Humourous Literature," Ac,, have been delivered with much success 
In London, Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, Hull, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Oakham, Leicester, Northampton, Norwich, 
Yarmonth, Ashton-under-Lyns, Bath, Stamford, Grantham, Birkenhead, 
Crewkerno, Rotherham, Ac.—Address Lenton Yioarage, Grantham. 

A UTOTYP E. 

I AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered In obtaining 
permission, Ac.—Apply to the Manager, AUTOTYPE Company, 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

T3ERBY HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM.— 

Principals, MRS. and MISS LACEY. — The LECTURES and 
CLAS8E8 at UNIV ERS1TY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, are made use of in 
arranging the Courso of Study for the elder Pupils. Pupils are prepared 
for Cambridge Higher Local, London Matriculation, Society of Profosalonal 
Musician*, Trinity College, and other Exams. Special arrangements 
mado for those preparing for the profession of teaching. Students above 
school ago reoolved who wish to study at University College. Special 
arrangements made for Girls preparing for residue# at the Women's 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Vacancy for a Student-Teacher. 
Honour List on application. References-Rev. Canon Hole, Vicar of 
Caunton; Rev. A. F. Ebs worth, Vicar of East Retford ; Rot. Prof. 8 tme 8, 
University College, Nottingham. 


JL l WATER-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

NOW OPEN, from 9 till 6. Admission, Is. Illustrated Catalogue, la. 
Also a COLLECTION of WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS by Deoeasod 
BRITISH MASTERS. ALFRED ETKKJLL, SecreUry. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Now ready. 

■VTAUKRATIS I. By W. M. Flutoebs 

-L V Petrie. With Chapters by CECIL SMITH, E. A. GARDNER, and 
B. V. Head. Royal 4to, pp. vlH., 100 ; Plates XLV. Prioe 24s. 

London : Trubneb A Co., 67, Ludgate-blll, E.C. 

PFLEIDBRER'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10a. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on 

JL the BA^IS of its HISTORY. I. History of the Philosophy of Religion 
from Spinoza lo the Prvseut Day. Vol. I. Spluoza to Sohlelrrmacher. By 
Profcasor OTTO Pflkideker. Translated by the Rev. ALLAJi MeHZiks 
and the Kov. Alex steward, of Dundee. 

Subscribers to the TH KOLOS ICAL TRANSLATION Fund LIBRARY receive 
this Volume for 7s. Prospectus, with Coutents of the Series, post-free on 
application. _ 


Just published, 410 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 7s. 6d. 

TVTEW ASPECTS of LIFE and RELIGION. 

ll By Henry Pratt, M.D. 

WILLIAMS A Noxoate, 14, Henrletta-etreot, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Fred crick-it root, Edinburgh. 


are printed direct on the paper with guitablemargins 
any size up to Demy, 93 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatics!. 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 166 jip., Sixpence, post-free. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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NOW RE ANT. 

In One Volume, folio, cloth, gilt edges, price ONE GUINEA. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OP ARTS: 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


THE SOLICITORS' JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 0d. 


OF THE EXHIBITION, 1886. 

Containing a Complete Copy of the Catalogue, handsomely printed, and 150 FULL-PAGE 
REPRODUCTIONS, in Typogravure, of some of the Principal Works in the Exhibition. 

London : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Caoss, S.W. 


Sa 336 JULT, I960. Sra, prlo* 6l. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

Contests. 

I. MODERN TRADE and the MEANS of EXCHANGE, 
n. THE PROSE WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

HI. A CRUISE In the WESTERN PACIFIC. 

IV. BISHOP LIGHTFOOTS APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

V. LADY MARIAN ALFORD on ART NEEDLEWORK. 

VI. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 385, la pobllahod THIS DAY. 

COBTENTS. 

I. BRIBERY. ANCIENT and MODERN. 

II. GROWTH of the ENGLISH NOVEL. 

III. CHINA and the WEST. 

IV. THE FLIGHT to VARENNE8. 

V. MODERN CHRISTIAN MIB8I0N8. 

VI. NEW MARKETS tor BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

VII. SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 


TIL THE CORRESPONDENCE of MARSHAL DAVOUT. 
VUI. PROFESSOR PRE8TWICH on GEOLOGY. 

IX. A TEACHING UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

X. THE VOICE of MEMKON. 

XI. THE CRISIS. 

London > Loxomavi, Green, k Co. 


No. III. JULY, 1886. Price 8e. 

THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LLAJ. 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS of GREECE. By KTBLTN ABBOTT. 
EARLY FORMS ef LANDHOLDING. By CHARLES I. ELTOB. 
LAUDERDALE, 1670-1681 By OSMUND AiBT. 

THE ELKCTRE88 SOPHIA and the HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION. 
By A. W. Ward. 

t NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 

The Emperor Olybrina, by J. B. BUBT — Piets and Caledonea In the 
Ninth Ontnry, by GUDBEAKD VIOFOS80B.— 1 The Miraculous Croat of 
St Donate, by T. G. Law.—T he Squire Paper*, by 9. H. GAKDlBBlt and 
Walter Kte.—C orrespondence of Admiral Herbert during the Revolu- 
tier, by E. Maubdk t hompsob.— lleml. Jaceuoee of a Fugitive Loyalist 
la 1798, by O. F. HAXDOOCX. 

3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

A MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

5. LIST of HISTORICAL b 60K3 recently PUBLISHED. 

6 . CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: LONGMANS, GBBKJT, k Co. 


THE CENTURY GUILD 
HOBBY HORSE. 


VIII. THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 

IX. PARTY and PRINCIPLE. 

X. MB. GLADSTONE and IRELAND. 

John Murray, Albemarle-atreet. 

No. XLIV. Price Six Shilling*. 

THE 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 

For JULY, 1886. 

1. THE EVOLUTION of THEOLOGY. 

1. HOME MISSION-WORK in LARGE TOWNS. 

3. ON SOME PATRIOTIC INTERPRETATIONS of 8CBIPTURE In the 

SECOND CENTURY. 

4. BISHOP HALL and hla TIMES. 

5. CUR DEU8 HOMO ? or the PURPOSE of the INCARNATION. 

6 . EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

7. MONUMENTAL EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 

8. DR. MARTINEAU-8 TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. 

9. THE HISTORY of INTERPRETATION. 

10. THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of CAMBRIDGE. 

8HORT NOTICES. 

SPOTT18WOODB k CO., Naw-etreet-equare, London. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 

THE iENEID of VIBGrlL freely Translated 

Into English Blank Verae. By WILLIAM J. THORNHILL, B.A-Ute 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of St. Patrick’* Cathedral 
and Rector of Ratbcoole, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 


DUBLIN UHiVEBSITY PRESS SERIES. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS 

CICERO. Arranged according to ita Chronological Order j with a 
Revision of the Tex', a Commentary, and Introductory Essay*. By 
ROBERT YELVEKTON TYRRELL. M.4., D.ULQ.Unlv., LL.U. Edln., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Profear or of Greek in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. Yol. II. 6vo, Its. 


No. IU.-JULY.-2a. 6d. 


CONTENT*. 

FBOHTISPIECE : “The Burial of Stephen." By William Strabo. 

KRATS SONNET on BLUE. By OSCAR Wilde. With Facalmlla of the 
Original MS. 


SONNET s ** To the Century Guild.” By AXTBUR GALTOB. 

805G from an UNFINISHED DRAMA. By HBBSERT P. HORNE. 
IX MEMORIAM : H. L. O. By HBBBKRT P. HORW*. 

IN MEMORIAM: Arthur Burgeea. By 8BLWTB IMAOB. 


ESSAYS— 

ON CATHOLICITY ef TASTE. By 
AS81SSL By AB1HUR GALTOB. 


8BLWTB IMAOB. 


NOTp en the NATIONAL GALLERY. (Continued.) By ARTHUR H. 


London : Regan Paul, TRENCH, k CO. 


Now ready. Part II., Yol. XLIX, JUNE, 1886, prioe 5a. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL 

comm. 

THE PROGRESS of JOI.VT 6TOCK COMPANIES In th. UNITED 
KI'GIXim durln, 16. FIFTEEN YEAlia laGS-W. By Prof. LEOU 
Levi, LL D. 

FOI EIGN nod COLONIAL TARIFFS •• Influ.cdn, PRICES tad tOVcIIag 
TRADE. Bf 8. Mnt. Eu). 

OCCUPATIONS of the PEOPLE of lb. UNITED KINODOJf, 1601-61. Br 
C. BOOT11, E«|. 

MI6CELLANEA —(I) Emigration ard Immlfmflon from sod Inlo the 
Untied Kingdom In the year 1886. ( 2 ) Migration from the Rural 

Districts and the Condition of the Agricultural Population In Germany 
fa Translation). (3) Progressive Means by F. Y. Kt OR WORTH, F»q., 
M.A. (4) Can»us of Part of the North-Weat T-rriiorlea of Panada, 
Auguat, 1883. (4) Index to the Catal gne of the Library. (6) Statistics 
of the Sew spa ter and Ptriodio^l Irene. (7) Notes on aome Recent 
Additions to the Library. (8) Quarterly Uat of Additions to the 
Lltrary, ko 

London; Ecward Stanford, 56, CharingCroea, S.W. 


London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


MONTE CARLO. MONTE CARLO. MONTE CARLO. 

Mad am e FOLI.—New Novel at all the Libraries. 

THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 

By Madame FOLI, Author ot “ Ill Weeds.” 

THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 

By Madame FOLI, Author of “The Spanish 
Cousins.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, ( 86 , Paternoster Square. 


JUST PUBMiHED BIT F. A. BltOCKHAUS, LEIPZIG. 

TNSCRIPTIONESITALTAEINFERIORIS 

JL DIALECTICAEIN U8VM PKAECIPVE ACADEMICVM. Compoirit 
IOHANMES ZTKTAIEFT, 1 TlL, 8ro. 8.. 

Pt th. Sam* author. 

INSCRIPTIONES ITALIAE MEDIAE DIA- 

I.K T1CAE. Ad archetyrorvm et Ubrorrm fldem. 1 845. I vol.. Text, 
large 8vo, and Atlta in foL 30s. 

SYLLOGE INSCRIPTIONVM OSCARVM. Ad 

archetyporvm et llbrorvm fldem. 1878. 1 vol., Text, large 8vo, and 

A tins in to]., 40*. 


A NURSERY CARD. 

On Roller*, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on Linen and 
Varnished, la. 6d.; free by post, 7 or 19 stamp*. 

WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. 

v Y Simp’s Directions for Immediate Treatment la Twenty Cases of 
Accident and Sudden Illness common to Children. 

It provides against:—Bites of Animal*, Brjkcn Llm v a, Bruises, Burns, 
Child-crowing, Chiking, Convultons, Crmp. Cute, Drowning, Palming, 
Fits, Noee-bli-edlng, Poisons, Sctlds, Stinga. Substance* in the Ears, Eyes, 
or Nose, Swallowing Coin*, liuttous, &c., Wounds. 

J. EPPS k Co., 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Tbrtalneedlo-streot. 


Of the general contents of the JOUBNAX the following 
statement will afford some idea 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of pro¬ 
fessional interest. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of Importance decided during 
the current week. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 

FENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament are sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms tree given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works are elaborately notioed in this 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &e. 

In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway Com¬ 
mission. Selected cases in the County Courts are also 
reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, ana notes are given of decisions of im¬ 
portance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Last Days of the Consulate. (From the 
French of M. Fauriel.) Edited, with an 
Introduction, by M. L. Lalanne. (Sampson 
Low.) 

This book is one of much historical interest. 
In it Claude Fauriel, who is best known as 
the author of learned works on literature, 
appears as a political writer on contemporary 
events. The history of the MS. is as follows. 
The editor, M. Lalanne, some years ago, was 
engaged in arranging Condorcet’s papers, and 
found among them an anonymous MS. giving 
a sketch of Napoleon’s policy while he was 
First Consul, and a full account of Cadoudal’s 
conspiracy. In 1883 the arrangement of 
Fauriel’s papers also fell to his charge, when 
he found the draft of a letter written by 
Fauriel in 1803 in a hand which he at 
once recognised as the same as that of the 
writer of the anonymous MS. He has 
accordingly published the MS. as Fauriel’s 
work ; nor does there seem any reason, from 
internal evidence, to doubt the correctness of 
his conclusion. As Fauriel and Mdme. Con- 
dorcet were intimate friends, the presence of 
the MS. among Condorcet’s papers is easily 
explained; while its interest is enhanced by 
the fact that it has marginal notes in the 
handwriting of Mdme. de Condorcet, Mdme. 
de Stael, and Benjamin Constant. The men¬ 
tion, in the first chapter, of Admiral Bruix, 
who died in March 1805, as stilt living is 
proof that at least this part of the book was 
written before that date—that is to say, im¬ 
mediately after the principal events described. 

Fauriel belonged to that section of the 
republican party which, disgusted with the 
government of the Directory, acquiesced 
doubtfully in its overthrow on Brumaire 18, 
hoping almost against conviction to the con¬ 
trary that Napoleon would not use the 
powers entrusted to him to crush all life out 
of the political institutions, which in form 
were erected as checks upon absolutism. 

“It was,’’Fauriel writes, “acknowledged by 
those who had conspired to establish it, to be 
a sort of dictatorship; but a dictatorship all 
the more dangerous to liberty on account of 
the care that had been taken to disguise its 
nature, and to conceal its name ; because there 
existed only one man held capable of under¬ 
taking it, and that man was, or might believe 
himself to be, master of the army which had 
now become one of the powers of the State, 
and, indeed, the greatest of them all! ” 

Such words show that Fauriel, at least, was 
not deluded as to the nature of the govern¬ 
ment established by tho constitution of the 
year YIII. He could not, however, pardon 
the man who destroyed not only the Republic, 
but all that remained of political liberty; 
and indignation at the implication of Moreau 


in Cadoudal’s conspiracy was in all prob¬ 
ability the last cause which induced Fauriel, 
leaving his more secure literary labours, to 
set forth for the use of posterity what was to 
him the true history of that plot. Impar¬ 
tiality, according to St. Beuve, was an integral 
part of Fauriel’s character, so much so, 
indeed, that it hindered his literary produc¬ 
tion and injured his style; and although it 
was impossible that Fauriel should do other¬ 
wise than take a partisan view of Bonaparte, 
this volume substantiates the justness of the 
criticism. There is in it a complete absence 
of abusive language, party virulence, and 
that tendency to dwell on small unimportant 
details, which is so common in literature of 
the kind, while the evident effort on the 
writer’s part in his statement of facts not to 
overstep what he knows to be true, and in 
his deductions, to avoid exaggeration, imposes 
on the reader, and gives a perhaps too high 
idea of his capability of forming a just 
estimate of the conduct of Bonaparte or his 
agents. 

But, however this may be, Fauriel’s history 
will take its place as an important record of 
the Consulate written by a well-informed and 
able writer at a time when there was no free 
press in France, and when there was danger 
even in committing to paper free opinions on 
political questions. The MS. was, unfortu¬ 
nately, left in an incomplete state; and the 
third chapter, which should have exposed the 
causes which led Bonaparte to take the life of 
the Due d’Enghien, exists only in the shape of 
a few notes. The bulk of the book, as it 
stands, is concerned with the conspiracy and 
trial of Cadoudal and his accomplices, the 
first chapter, which gives a general sketch 
of Napoleon’s policy, being written, as Fauriel 
himself states, to “prepare the imagination 
for the strange events of the year XII., the 
particular subject of this history.” In this 
chapter Fauriel represents Bonaparte as 
making it his chief aim from the time he 
became First Consul to set an hereditary 
crown upon his head. The peace of Luneville 
was simply a means intended to conduce to 
this end ; and hence those were terribly de¬ 
ceived who hoped that Europe could obtain 
enduring peaoe through the ascendancy of the 
First Consul. The war with England was, 
from Fauriel’s point of view, an inevitable 
one—the necessary result of Bonaparte’s prin¬ 
ciples of government and of the ambitious 
foreign policy pursued by him on the Con¬ 
tinent. Its renewal in March, 1803, was, 
however, not desired at the moment, because 
it delayed the execution of his cherished 
project. 

In the second chapter Fauriel enters upon 
the history of Cadoudal’s conspiracy. His 
representation of the facts bears out the 
view taken by M. Larifrey. Bonaparte 
required the conspiracy in order to have the 
opportunity of discrediting Royalists and Re¬ 
publicans alike before effecting the formal 
conversion of the Republic into an Empire; 
and the Royalist exiles would never have 
left London had not the disposition of Moreau 
and the state of feeling in France been mis¬ 
represented to them by men employed for 
that purpose by Fouche and his agents. 
Most persons who have all the evidence before 
them will probably regard Fauriel’s general 
view as correct; but it cannot be said that as 
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regards details his narrative is convincing. 
He has no new proofs to bring forward to 
show that David, M4hee, and Lajohu's 
were, as he represents them, direct agents 
of the police, and not merely Unscrupu¬ 
lous adventurers to whom the habit of plot¬ 
ting had become a second nature, and who 
were left free to act as they would until they 
had brought their victims within the net laid 
for them. Fauriel, however, does not him¬ 
self pretend that his account is correct in 
every detail. “The only thing that I can 
unhesitatingly vouch for is the truth of the 
principal circumstances, and the accuracy of 
the point of view from which I have examined 
the facts.” It should be borne in mind that 
Fauriel, having served Fouche in the capacity 
of secretary for two years, when the latter 
was Bonaparte’s minister of police, was as 
able as any outsider could possibly be to draw 
correct conclusions from the evidence before 
him. That he never mentions the sources of 
his information is significant of the danger 
of writing on such a subject at all. 

When we come to Fauriel’s history of the 
trial itself, which is given in great detail, we 
are on perfectly sure ground. He was present 
in the court, and his evidence is at first hand.. 
His account agrees closely with that given in 
the official report of the trial published in 
Paris in eight volumes in 1804. It is curious 
that Fauriel makes no mention of that report, 
though he alludes to the garbled accounts 
which were published in the newspapers. He 
must have regarded it as strictly accurate, 
and one is inclined to ask whether he had 
any hand in its production ? His own narra¬ 
tive forms an exceedingly interesting supple¬ 
ment. It contains many small touches that 
enable us the better to realise the intense 
interest that must have been felt in the drama. 
Fauriel brings each of the accused, whose 
evidence was of any importance, in turn before 
us, describes his bearing before the court, the 
character of his answers, and the effect which 
they produced on the spectators. Like 
Bourrieune, Fauriel has a strong admiration 
for Cadoudal. His calmness, and the persist¬ 
ency with which he maintained his own story, 
which injured none but himself, gradually 
changed the. feeling of the audience from 
antipathy towards one whom they regarded 
as a dangerous brigand to sympathy for the 
devoted loyalist caught in the toils set by 
Napoleon’s police. Fauriel also forcibly 
brings out the attitude of those of the con¬ 
spirators who refused to support statements 
which had been extorted from them in prison, 
when they found themselves face to face with 
the accomplices whom they had been made to 
betray. Among such was Picot, the servant 
of Cadoudal, whose altercation with the 
President, Thuriot, accompanied as it was by 
a horrible revelation, may be given in Fauriel’s 
own words. 

“ From his first answers to the President’s 
questions, it was easy to see that Pioot was 
not disposed to oonfirm his previous statements. 

‘ Do you know what you said at the time of 
your arrest ? ’ asked the President. ‘ I know 
nothing,’ he replied. . . . ‘ You have lost 

your memory, thenP’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You will 
not make any st itement P ’ The accused kept 
silence for a moment, and the tumult of his 
feelings was depicted on his face. The Pre¬ 
sident then read to him that part of his 
deel-rr. in which he named the conspirators 
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who had landed in Brittany or Normandy. 
. . . ‘I know nothing of all that,’ said 
Picot. * You knew it when you stated it,’ 
thundered the President. Thereupon Picot, 
with the passionate gesture and accent of a 
man driven beyond all self-restraint, declared 
that he had been offered 1,500 louis if he would 
give his master’s address; that he had pro¬ 
tested he did not know it; that he had then 
been garotted, and his fingers crushed in a gun- 
lock, and torture by fire had afterwards been 
inflicted on him. He invoked the testimony of 
the officers of the guard at the Prefecture, who 
had assisted the police agent in his functions as 
tormentor; and he stretched out his hands 
towards the judges and the public, crying in a 
terrible voice, ‘ Look at the marks.’ There 
were, on his hands, only too surely the marks 
of the torture he had undergone three months 
before.” 

Although Fauriel admired Cadoudal, he was 
not concerned for him. The Republican 
General Moreau formed the centre of interest 
to the entire audience. That there was no 
trustworthy evidence on which he could be 
convicted came out clearly during the trial. 
Fauriel, indeed, entirely disbelieves that 
Moreau gave any encouragement to the con¬ 
spirators. His sympathies were with the 
Republicans; not with the Royalists; and 
although he was discontented, he had not 
the decision of character or strength of will 
necessary to make him a dangerous adversary. 

“ The truth is that the men with whom Moreau 
sympathised in politics were only five or six, 
who formed a portion of the minority of the 
Senate, and that he had communications with 
only two or three of these. Their confidences 
were confined to barren aspirations towards a 
better state of things than that actually exist¬ 
ing. . . . Neither Moreau nor this handful of 
men had any settled plan of opposition to all 
that Bonaparte was preparing to do, or for the 
undoing ot what he had already accomplished. 
They had neither means nor courage for the 
task; and, if I am not much mistaken, he who 
had won battles did not display less weakness 
and irresolution in the course of those com¬ 
munications than others.” 

Among other incidents showing the strong 
feeling entertained in Moreau’s favour, Fauriel 
relates how two gendarmes stood upright on 
either side of him, with their heads uncovered, 
and pretended not to hear the president bid 
them pnt on their hats and sit down, 
until Moreau himself ordered them to obey. 
In the army a profound respect was felt for 
him; and, according to Fauriel’s account, a 
plan was formed among some of the officers 
and soldiers at Paris for releasing the general, 
and gathering an army round him. It was 
Fauriel’s belief, as it also was Bourrienne’s, 
that had Moreau cared to make the effort, he 
might have obtained command of a force 
sufficient to have shaken Bonaparte’s newly- 
raised throne. Moreau, however, refused his 
assent to the plan. “I will not venture,” 
Fauriel observes, “ to characterise that 
refusal.” Although Moreau is the central 
figure in Fauriel’s story, Cadoudal is the true 
hero of the plot; and, could the positions of 
the two men have been reversed, historians 
might have had less to tell of the conquests 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The extracts already given are fair speci¬ 
mens of the way in which the translator, 
whose name does not appear on the title-page, 
has done his work. Occasionally the English 
employed, though comprehensible, is very 


peculiar, as the following sentence (p. 202) 
will testify: 

“ His coffin was placed in the earth, his coffin 
who ten years before would have been accom- 
anied to his resting-place with every mark of 
onour.” 

Bkstua M. Gardiner. 


SO KB FOLKLORE BOOKS. 

Contes Populaires de la Gascogne. Par M. 

Jean-Franfois Blade. 3 tom. (Paris: 

Maisonneuve.) 

Folklore in Southern India. By Pandit S. M. 

Nafes'a Sastri. 2 Parts. (Bombay: Educa¬ 
tion Society’s Press.) 

The Fpic Songs of Russia. By Isabel F. 

Hapgood. (Quaritch.) 

M. Jean Francois Blad£, one of the most 
intelligent and experienced of the French 
students of folklore, has published an excel¬ 
lent collection of the popular tales of Gascony. 
The subject is one with which he has long 
been familiar. In the days of his boyhood, 
he says in his preface, his delight was to listen 
to the stories with which the servant-maids 
at his grandmother’s house used to beguile the 
evening hours, as they sat spinning around 
their mistress. By the time he left school, he 
was already well acquainted with the legends 
current among the peasants of Lower Gascony, 
the valley of the Garonne and the Landes, and 
the shepherds and wandering labourers of the 
Pyrenees. After finishing his university career, 
he was appointed to the post of assistant judge 
at Lectoure, his birthplace, and “ one of the 
richest centres of oral tradition.” There he 
spent fifteen years, devoting his leisure hours 
to those studies concerning his native province 
which he still carries on at Agen, and pre¬ 
paring himself to become “the Annalist of 
Gascony.” In his present work it is only 
with the folk-tales of that part of France that 
he deals. 

From no collection of similar European 
tales can we now expect much that is novel; 
and very few of the 170 stories contained in 
M. Blade’s carefully edited work will prove 
unfamiliar to students of folklore. In that 
minority may be ranked the very gloomy 
account, in “La Reine Chatiee,” of how a 
wicked queen poisoned her excellent husband, 
and how the crime was made known by 
the ghost of the dead king to his son, 
who puts the criminal, with apologies, to 
death. The part of Ophelia in this tragedy 
is played by a much-loved princess, who, at 
the prince’s request, retires into a convent, in 
which she dies. The prince, having satisfied 
the demands of his father’s ghost, rides off 
“into the black night,” and is never seen 
again. Novel also, in some of its features, is 
the history of “L’Homme Voile,” a prince 
who fell into evil ways, but afterwards re¬ 
pented, and performed divers good works, 
such as giving, with a charity equal to that 
chronicled in the Buddhist story of the hawk 
deprived of the pigeon, a pint of his blood to 
“ the Golden Bird, the sun-coloured bird, the 
bird which thinks and talks like a Christian,” 
and which will live till the Day of Judg¬ 
ment if it can obtain every hundred years a 
pint of princely blood to drink. He also 
baptised “a man with a long beard and a 
fish’s tail,” who was thereby enabled to enter 


into Paradise. The somewhat wild Btory of 
the “Pieds d’Or,” the golden feet with which 
the journeyman blacksmith supplies the place 
of those which his master has cut off and 
burnt, because the youth refused to marry 
the Queen of the Vipers, that master’s 
daughter, has much in it that is uncommon; 
and the same may be said of “ Le Dragon 
Dor6,” in which a military Orpheus three 
times carries off the Eurydice whom the 
Master of the Night had secluded in his 
gloomy abode; but loses her each time be¬ 
cause, in spite of repeated warnings, he turns 
round and looks at her before her escape is 
achieved. On the third occasion she is con¬ 
cealed in “ l’etoile du milieu des Trois Bour¬ 
dons,” that being the Gascon name for Orion’s 
Belt. Quite new to most readers will be 
“La Nuit des Quatre-Temps,” describing 
how a rich but avaricious old spinster drove 
forth one stormy night with the idea of being 
married; but became the prey of wolves, 
which devoured the whole of her except 
her golden leg. The normal golden leg story, 
which has never been thoroughly explained, 
occurs in the second volume (p. 324). In it 
the defunct wife, who has been deprived of her 
golden leg by a dishonest serving-man, does 
not disturb her husband’s nightly slumbers, 
but shrieks demands for the stolen limb from 
her grave. The story of “ La Goulue," the 
gluttonous girl “who did not care for sweet¬ 
hearts or dances, but thought of nothing bat 
eating raw flesh,” is probably a variant of the 
same tale. Her parents having supplied her, 
in default of butchers’ meat, with a corpse’s 
leg which she devoured, the exasperated 
corpse ate her in her turn. In conclusion, 
attention may be drawn to the “ Mandagot” 
(ii. 336), “ a very rare little animal, which 
shows itself only once a year, from midnight 
till sunset.” It is an emissary of the devil, 
the conveyer of the recompense given to those 
who make compacts with the fiend. In the 
Landes its existence is an article of faith. 

Under the title of Folklore in Southern 
India, a native scholar, Mr. S. M. Nates a 
Sastri, has commenced the publication of a 
collection of Tamil popular tales. The two 
parts already published contain twelve stories. 
The work appears to be of a very genuine 
nature, and it is likely to be highly prised by 
all who wish to render themselves familiar 
with Indian thought and feeling. The most 
interesting of the tales is the second, which 
explains “Why Brahmans cannot eat in the 
dark.” It seems that among Hindus, “there 
is a- custom, while taking their meals, of 
leaving their food uneaten when it so happens 
that from any cause the light is blown out.” 
For this practice two reasons are given. A 
crocodile, it is said, once laid hold of a bather, 
but released him on his promise to return to 
be eaten later on. The man kept his word; 
but was saved by his wife, who flashed a light 
for a moment before the crocodile’s eyes, when 
it was on the point of commencing its repast. 
It immediately released the man, saying, “I 
will never touch you after a lamp was 
quenched when I began my meals to-day.” 
Astonished at “ the faithful observance 
of a rule in an unreasonable beast," the 
rescued man and his neighbours determined 
to follow its example; and “ from that day it 
was fixed that men, who are more reasonable, 
should never eat when the lamp is blown 
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out.” The other story states that a woman 
was so poor that she could not afford a lamp, 
and was obliged to eat her evening meal in 
the dark. The consequence was that a devil 
used to come and assist her to consume it. 
Being discovered, “ he said that he was used 
thus to go to everyone who ate without a 
lamp, and swallow his meals fast.” When 
this became generally known, people were 
careful to rise when left in the dark at 
supper time, lest they should entertain devils 
unawares. 

A cordial reception should be given by all 
who are interested in folklore to the trans¬ 
lation which an American lady, Miss Isabel 
Florence Hapgood, has made of the epic 
songs of Russia. Prof. Francis J. Child, than 
whom no better judge of ballad literature 
exists, has prefixed an introductory note to 
the work, which he justly designates as 
“ this spirited and sympathetic version of the 
more important of the Great Russian Popular 
Heroic Songs.” The translator has evidently 
spared no pains in her attempt to convey to 
English readers an adequate idea of the 
Russian bylinat, the songs about the heroes 
who were supposed, for the most part, to 
cluster around the Grand Duke Yladimir of 
Kief; and it is to be hoped that her work will 
meet with the success which it fully deserves. 
From its study, combined with that of 
M. Rambaud’s admirable book on the same 
subject, La Ruteie Epique, a tolerably clear 
idea may be formed of a great mass of semi¬ 
epic popular poetry which has been handed 
down by oral tradition from one generation to 
another of the peasants who dwell in the 
little-explored region of North-east Russia. 
But it need hardly be stated that, in any 
translation, however good it may be, the 
bylinat lose much of their charm; and 
great allowance must be made in the case 
of these rude, but fresh and genuine, speci¬ 
mens of foreign minstrelsy, when they 
are presented under an alien form of 
speech, and deprived of the rhythmical 
movement which, in the original, consti¬ 
tutes one of their most attractive features. 
It will be interesting to see what are the 
opinions of Western scholars, now that they 
have a fair opportunity of forming them, as 
to the various influences which produced and 
modified these expressions of popular fancy iu 
the North-east of Europe. In Russia much 
has been written on the subject, a number of 
eminent scholars, among whom may be 
specially named Profs. Buslaef, Bezsonof, 
and Orest Miller, maintaining that they are 
of native growth, while others support the 
views of Mr. Yladimir Stassof, of the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, who sees in them 
many oriental features, and attributes at 
least a certain amount of their colour and 
imagery to the effect produced upon the 
Russians bordering on Siberia by their Asiatic 
neighbours. Orest Miller’s work, Ilya of 
Murom and tht Heroes of Kief, it may be 
mentioned, forms a royal octavo volume con¬ 
taining 855 pages. Mr. Stassof’s writings on 
the subject are not so readily accessible, 
having been published only in the St. Peters¬ 
burg Messenger of Europe. There can be 
little doubt that Asiatic influences have been 
freely brought to bear upon this branch of 
European folklore. It would have been ex¬ 
ceptionally strange had it been otherwise. 


But, although a certain resemblance mav be 
proved to exist between the Russian bylinat 
and those songs of Central Asia of which 
Radlof has published so extensive a collection 
in his Proben der Volkslitteratur der Tiirk- 
isehen Stamms Sild-Sibirient, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the Russian minstrels were 
entirely indebted for their ideas to their 
Tartar foes. From Byzantium, from Persia, 
and from various other alien quarters, they 
certainly seem to have borrowed freely. 
One instance may be given, in which a 
tale appears to have drifted from a con¬ 
siderable distance. The hero Svyatogor is 
represented as attempting to struggle against 
his fate. Having learnt from a smith who 
was “ forging two fine hairs,” that he was 
destined to wed a certain maiden, he went to 
inspect her. She was asleep when he arrived. 
Finding that “ her body was like the bark of 
fir-trees,” he smote her with his sword, and 
went away, thinking that he had escaped 
from his doom. But the maiden did not die. 
“ She woke and gazed about her. The fir- 
bark fell from her limbs, and she became a 
beauty such as was never seen in all the 
world, nor heard of in the white world.” 
Eventually, having become as rich as beauti¬ 
ful, she won the love of Svyatogor, who did 
not recognise in the fur heiress, till after he 
had married her, the loathsome pauper whom 
he had tried to kill. This story, whioh bears 
some resemblance in one of its features to the 
Sleeping Beauty episode in Brynhild’s life, 
has much exercised the Russian critics, who 
have not been able to discover that it illus¬ 
trates any specially Slavonic idea. But when 
we find an almost identical story existing in 
China, founded on an immemorial belief in a 
marriage-making deity, who forges silver 
threads by which each future bridegroom is 
linked with his destined bride, we may safely 
conclude that the instructive story of Svyato- 
gor’s rude behaviour is originally of Chinese 
workmanship. W. R. S. Ralston. 


India under British Buie. By S. Talboys 
Wheeler. (Macmillan.) 

Indian students are wont to take up a book 
by Mr. Talboys Wheeler with mingled feel¬ 
ings. They know that they are sure of 
information drawn from contemporary English 
and Anglo-Indian records, and that it will be 
laid before them in a bright and workmanlike 
manner. They must, however, be equally 
prepared to meet with wilful misspellings of 
Oriental words, and startling speculations on 
early history and ethnology. The present book 
will fulfil either class of expectations. We 
read of the “Jhats” and the “ Pindharies,” 
and of the “ Ghorkas,” who were “a Rajput 
tribe from Kashmere.” The Rana of “ Oodey- 
pore” is the “suzerain” of Rajputan. On 
the other hand, the account of early English 
doings, taken from the government records 
and old books, is most interesting and valu¬ 
able ; and the whole volume gives an abstract 
of the rise, consolidation, and general charac¬ 
ter of the modem Indian Empire such as will 
hardly be found elsewhere 

The rule of Warren Hastings is rightly 
shown as the turning-point. When he was 
sent from Madras to Calcutta, the main object 
of the Court of Directors was to establish a 
good financial position; and the small political 


efforts of the period seem to have bee® 
sincerely aimed at the attainment of that 
object. As the Mughol Empire dissolved* 
however, the Company’s servants had been 
already driven, on commercial grounds, to 
seek for the protection and extension of their 
business at the feudatory courts of the 
Nawabs. Whenever one of the Nawdbs broke 
down, either from weakness or arbitrariness, 
a straggle arose which usually ended in the 
substitution of a more serviceable governor. 
The British in Bengal had even acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the wandering Emperor, 
and accepted from him grants of territory 
and dignity. But in all the three Presidencies 
it was the authority of provincial governors 
that was held up as of de facto validity. 
Farther inland, the Nizam, and the Yazir of 
Audh, Haidar, Holkar, Sindhia, the Jats, the 
Sikhs, were all recognised as practically 
independent powers, beyond the scope of 
British operations; the “factors” being 
ready to accept the patronage of any “ country 
power” that could afford security for their 
mercantile transactions. But when Hastings 
became “ Governor-General ” under the new 
rigime founded in 1773, a change began. 
The native government of Bengal collapsed, 
its last statesman—Nand Kutn&r—disappear¬ 
ing on the Calcutta gallows. Arcot was 
tottering ; the Puna Darb&r in decay; the 
empire was reduced to a petty state around 
Delhi; the British found themselves every¬ 
where in contact with what may be termed 
“the second line" of country powers. It 
then appeared desirable to base the new 
system upon a “ balance of power ”; and, 
failing that, it became necessary that the 
government of Bengal, as representing British 
India, should step boldly forward and make 
a key-stone for the new fabric. What ensued 
is ably summarised by Mr. Wheeler. With 
Lord Wellesley the ascendancy of Calcutta 
became established. Still ignoranoe, insolence, 
and a species of glorified dacoity continued 
to characterise the usurping provincials, risen 
out of the anarchic night which had fallen 
upon the land. So it turned out that no 
balance of power was procurable, and that 
the British government must become para¬ 
mount, even if the pro less involved the 
annexation of every other native state. That 
process, accordingly, went on from 1807 to 
1857, sometimes relaxed, at other times in¬ 
tensified. A treaty was made with Ranjit 
Singh, who was allowed to indemnify himself 
for non-interference south of the Satlaj by 
extending his power at the expense of his 
Northern neighbours in Peshawar and Kash¬ 
mir. The Pindaris and Mahrattas were con¬ 
quered, an attempt being made to set up 
native powers in Central India and Satira. 
The Gurkhas were thoroughly beaten, and 
then accorded the treatment due to brave 
enemies. The power of British India was 
asserted in Burmah; Bhurtpore and Gwalior 
were reduced and tamed; the Bhonsla usurpa¬ 
tion was at last strangled in Gondwdna; 
the effete tyrannies were, elsewhere, curtailed 
and protected on condition of good behaviour. 
It was not exactly “ the conquest of India,” 
for which, indeed, the whole forces of Britain 
—could they have been put forth—would 
hardly have sufficed. But it was the refrigera¬ 
tion of an organism which had but lately 
been on fire, the consolidation of a mass once 
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seething in anarchic incoherence. British 
power, as such, was hardly asserted; but the 
Pax Britannica was accepted by an inarticu¬ 
late vote; and men fell to their hereditary 
callings, while the foreign intruders, laying 
down their ledgers, entered upon the task of 
keeping order. The Government of Britain, 
having lent its troops to aid in the making 
of India, allowed the Company to appropriate 
the results. But at last the inevitable was 
bound to ooour. The Company failed in the 
task of keeping order, while its agents 
appeared to be encroaching upon the nascent 
nationality of India. The retirement of Lord 
Dalhousie was immediately followed by the 
mutiny of the Bengal sepoys, the frank 
rebellion of the provinces of Audh and 
Jhansi, and a considerable wavering in other 
provinces of an allegiance which had seemed 
so firm. Then at last the home government 
had to interpose, and take up the succession 
to a power which had lost its reason of 
existence. Order has now been long since 
restored, and the pressure of imperial influ¬ 
ence is forcing on the growth of nationality— 
a process that is doubtless being accelerated 
by the approach of Muscovite power on the 
Northern border. 

It cannot be expected that the system of 
1858 should be perpetual. On the other 
hand, all must desire that its lapse should be 
slow and peaceful, not sudden or violent. We 
need not take the occasional excitement of 
the native press for the voice of a united 
people. At present no more cruel menace 
could be held out to the industrious mass of the 
Indian community than that of our departing 
and leaving them to their own devices. But 
we ought not to forget that we are, as Mr. 
Wheeler remarks, realising in Asia “the 
idea of a school ’’; and it is the essence of a 
schoolmaster’s office to render his pupils 
independent of tuition. As to ourselves, the 
ultimate object of a nation boutiquiere is the 
extension of her trade, and not the multiplica¬ 
tion of her responsibilities and cares. Thirty 
years do not constitute a long period in the 
life of nations; and thirty years have not yet 
passed since the Mutiny and its consequences. 
But what changes in that short time! A 
Hindustani bom in 1856 can almost remember 
his uncle a fugitive in the forest, while his 
father toiled to rebuild the family house out 
of charred ruins. The people were sub¬ 
jugated and cowed when he was two years 
old; all power and land had been declared 
to be held under British titles; British 
statesmen were discussing the propagation of 
our national religion in state schools and col¬ 
leges ; the Queen’s government was supreme, 
even before the work had been crowned at the 
imperial assemblage under Lord Lytton. 
And what does he see now ? Indians in 
Council, in the High Courts, in the Civil 
Service; government control withdrawn from 
the oolleges; Baboos agitating with impunity 
for Home Buie. Not that there is any 
political danger necessarily involved in all 
this ; but it may well be that the pilgrimage 
of emancipation that is now seen to have 
been begun by the new departure of 1858 
will go on, as by natural advance, until our 
not too remote descendants may behold an 
autonomous India, moving proud and happy in 
her place among the orderly planets of an 
imperial Kosmos. H. G. Keene. 


The Wealth of Household*. By J. T. Dan son. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Ir requires the rare combination of accurate 
and wide knowledge with the power of ex¬ 
position, to write a good elementary treatise 
on any subject; but in the case of political 
economy the difficulties of the teacher are 
unusually groat. It is the great unsettled 
science. Its fundamental principles are matter 
of controversy. The worth of its results is 
disputed. Its problems are constantly varying 
with the variations of industry, commerce, 
and government. So that, apart from its 
vastness, there is much in political economy, 
or rather in the illogical prejudices of its 
enemies, that makes the teacher’s task always 
hard and often desperate. One needs to keep 
this in mind in older to appreciate duly the 
excellent treatise which its author, perhaps 
not very aptly, has entitled The Wealth of 
Households. 

Mr. Denson, I gather, is or has been a man 
of business, and his work gains much from 
his experience. He writes with the firmness, 
though sometimes with the dogmatic con¬ 
fidence, of the practical man ; and he treats 
the most well-worn of topics with a welcome 
freshness of illustration. In point of brevity, 
clearness, and shrewdness, it would indeed 
be hard to improve upon such chapters as 
those on credit, money, banking, and in¬ 
surance, which have that touch of real¬ 
ity whose absence makes so many learned 
volumes barren. Mr. Danson is perfectly 
aware of his own advantage; and yet 
it is because he has evidently been a 
careful and independent student of the 
theorists that his book is so good as it is. 
Occasionally he leans even too much to their 
side, and shows a fondness for very sweeping 
generalisations. “The true or ultimate in¬ 
terest of the capitalist and that of the labourer 
are in all cases identical ”; so he says, and 
the proposition sums up the chief lesson of 
his book. It is true in the main; but when 
used, as Mr. Danson uses it, to condemn 
Trade Unions and strikes, it needs much 
qualification. The interest, even “ the true 
or ultimate interest,” of A. B. or C. D. is not 
necessarily identical with that of their 
labourers, though if all capitalists be placed 
on the one side and all labourers on the other, 
the proposition may very well stand. Free 
trade is good, but if France became a free 
trading country a good many people would 
find their occupation gone. The protected 
manufacturer has interests hostile to those of 
the rest of the community; and yet we see 
him struggling to prove an identity of interest 
similar to thut which is alleged to exist in all 
cases between the capitalist and the labourer. 

Mr. Danson is by no means blind to the 
hardships of the labourer’s lot; but the habit 
of looking at the world with an employer’s 
eyes has been too strong for him. He has 
almost persuaded himself that all is for the 
best in this best of all possible industrial 
worlds. Those who have a leaning towards 
socialism will not derive much satisfaction 
from so firm an individualist; and they will 
have some reason if they urge that his book 
shows an inadequate appreciation of the great 
and increasing difficulties of English industrial 
life, and a misunderstanding of the changes 
which they desire. He describes socialism as 
“ the compulsory application of the means of 
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the capable, the industrious, and the provident 
to the service of the incapable, the idle, and 
the improvident.” Is the description fair? 
The chief claim that socialists make for their 
system is that it will lead to a more perfect 
apportionment of rewards according to merit; 
and they resent bitterly its identification with 
crude schemes of communism. Socialism 
may be impracticable; that means simply 
that, do what you will, individualism must 
reassert itself. But if it were practicable, it 
would not lead to communism. Mr. Danson’s 
remedy for social misery is thrift. The future 
of the wage-earner, he says, is in his own 
hands. “ His redemption from all subjection 
to the capitalist may be—nay, it can be— 
only his own work.” Unquestionably this is 
almost true; but the remedy which he pro¬ 
poses does no more than touch the fringes of 
the evil. Was it not Mill who said that if 
Malthus were wrong there was no answer to 
Louis Blanc ? If he was not wrong, it seems 
the saddest of mockeries to tell the increasing 
millions of wage-earners that they will find 
salvation in the savings bank. 

Mr. Danson’s optimism, however, does not 
spoil his book. As an exposition of the 
working of the existing industrial and com¬ 
mercial system it is an excellent piece of 
work. It is written in a concise, clear, and 
simple style; and it can be warmly commended 
not only to the student, but to that large 
class of social reformers who have allowed 
their emotions to obscure economical facts. 

G- P. MlCDOKSI.Ii. 


The Life and Tims of Samuel Bowles. By 
George 8. Merriam. In 2 vols. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Samuel Bowles was bom at Springfield, a 
country town in Massachusetts, February 9, 
1826, and he died January 16, 1678. He 
was early initiated into journalistic life, for 
his father was the proprietor of the local 
newspaper, the Springfield Republican. More 
enterprising than his father, he succeeded in 
getting the obscure little weekly sheet con¬ 
verted into a daily newspaper, which in time 
achieved a certain standing and influence. 
The conduct of this journal was his life-work, 
which, as he was a person of energy, per¬ 
severance, and intelligence, seems to have 
been performed creditably. He was an ob¬ 
servant man, of fair insight, moderately pro¬ 
gressive in his views, and, above all, honest 
in his expression of opinion. In the columns 
of a newspaper such expression is of course 
very different from the expression to be found 
in private letters and in diaries. When these 
oome to be ransacked, as they often do 
nowadays, the real man gets displayed— 
unless, indeed, the diaries have been written 
with a view to posthumous publication. The 
writer of a leading article must of necessity 
veil himself a little; at any rate, his subjects 
are public, not personal. He regards the 
movements of men and women, not his own 
private impressions. These volumes have little 
of that inner record. A number of private 
letters are printed; but, for the most part, we 
get no nearer to the man than the files of his 
newspaper. It is, in short, the record of a 
public man, who did much virtuously, but 
nothing that was very remarkable. Person¬ 
ally he appears to have been of good character, 
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faithful in his home, and justly esteemed by 
his friends. All this is exceedingly satis¬ 
factory ; yet I fail to discover any sufficient 
reason for enshrining the career of such a 
man in two portly volumes and publishing 
them on two continents. 

As someone has thought there was suffi¬ 
cient reason for doing so, it must be admitted 
ungrudgingly that the task has been per¬ 
formed ably by Mr. Merriam. His style is 
easy and graceful, his arrangement is good, 
and he has certainly made the most of the 
materials at his command. Any deficiency 
in interest in the “ life ” of Samuel Bowles 
is compensated by suitable references to the 
stirring “ times ” in which he lived. 

The years from 1826 to 1878 cover an 
eventful period in America; and the men 
with whom Bowles had to deal, either per¬ 
sonally or in his capacity of journalist, are 
the men whose ideas and actions will make 
the history of the century. The way in 
which the careers of these notable persons are 
focussed in the book makes it instructive. 
Here Daniel Webster, once regarded as the 
ideal statesman and the champion of all that 
was best in politics, gradually reveals the 
inherent moral weakness which was his ruin; 
and we follow his steps from his early 
triumph, through the period of bis selfish 
ambition, until in 1852 he died, not, indeed, 
in obscurity, or altogether unmoumed, but 
little honoured. Abraham Lincoln, too, 
figures prominently; and it is curious to read 
what the author of the Emancipation procla¬ 
mation had to say about negroes in 1858: 

“ I am not, nor ever have been, in favour of 
making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of 
qualifying them to hold office, nor to inter¬ 
marry with white people; and I will say, in 
addition to this, that there is a physical differ¬ 
ence between the white and the black races, 
which I believe will for ever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political 
equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so 
live, while they do live together, there must 
be the position of superior and inferior, and 
I as much as any other man am in favour of 
having the superior position assigned to the 
white man.” 

This is nothing more than the indeterminate 
opinion which prevailed at that time in the 
North. The advocates of slavery were more 
consistent, for they maintained that negroes 
were chattels, and to be used as such. Only 
the fewest anywhere in the States perceived 
that negroes were men and not chattels; and 
Lincoln was oertainly not among them. Cir¬ 
cumstances afterwards made him famous, and 
has name is for ever inseparable from the 
events in which he was the chief instrument. 
Yet it is easy to over-estimate his worth. He 
was honest and he was energetic, but in no 
sense was be a truly strong man. To under¬ 
stand this we have only to consider how 
different the conduct of the struggle would 
have been if a man of the calibre of John 
Brown or Stonewall Jaokson had been presi¬ 
dent instead of him. 

At the present time the chapters on Gen. 
Grant will prove especially interesting. As 
Lincoln was greater as man than as president, 
so Grant was greater as man than as general, 
and hk period of office at the White House 
was even discreditable. Mr. Merriam remarks 
with much justice, that 
“ft must be accounted his misfortune that he 


was called—not by his own seeking—to occupy 
for eight years a most conspicuous position, for 
which he proved to be qualified neither by 
endowment nor by training. It was under the 
later ordeal of misfortune and suffering that 
he won hack his place in the esteem of his 
countrymen. His fame will rest scarcely at all 
on his political career. He will be honourod 
because his generalship saved the nation’s life, 
and because he was a type of the soldierly 
virtues—obedience, courage, and will.” 

More, in the long run, I should say, because 
of these virtues than because of any general¬ 
ship he displayed. 

We get a glimpse of Dr. Holland, for 
many years the excellent editor of Scribner’t 
Monthly, of Bret Harte, and of F. B. 
Sanborn, all of them at one time or another 
contributors to the Republican. Bowles was 
in England four times, and met, among 
others, Canon Kingsley and Sir Charles Dilke, 
but what he thought of them or they of him 
is not recorded. There are few persons of 
any prominence in American affairs during 
the period of Bowles’s life who are not at 
least named in these pages; and, on the 
whole, in spite of the comparative insignifi¬ 
cance of the central figure, the work ia a 
good one. It “ makes no pretensions to pro¬ 
fundity of research or originality of view,” 
but as a general record of an important time 
it will prove both useful and interesting. 

Waiter Lewut. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Long Lane. By Ethel Coxon, (Bentley.) 
United. By A. P. Sinnett. In 2 vols. 
(Red way.) 

The Great Western Mystery. By J. Manners 
Romanis. In 3 vols. (White ) 

Fellow Travellers. By Edward Fuller. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Story of Margaret Kent. By Henry 
Hayes. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

The Young Marguise. By Manus. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

A Drama in Muslin. By George Moore. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Miss Vanbrugh. By Mary C. Rowsell. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Two Pinches of Snuff is, in all important 
respects, the most interesting and artistic 
story Mr. Westall has published. It is 
essentially sensational; hut Mr. Westall, 
while acknowledging and seeking to gratify 
the popular appetite for murder and mystery, 
contrives to do so without making the one 
too revolting or the other too profound. This 
unquestionable success is due to the agility 
with which Mr. Westall moves about from 
Manchester to Dresden, and makes his plot 
and his readers move with Mm. There 
is nothing overdone in Two Pinches of 
Snuff. We could, indeed, have done with a 
little less of the oompany and conversation of 
a very charming young Russian lady, who 
smokes cigarettes and talks dynamite. But 
Mr. Westall has lately been so steeped in 
“Stepniak,” with his “storm clouds” and 
his Nihilism, that it is no wonder he should 
have sought to pourtray a high priestess of 


the Russian Revolution in her hours of 
disguise and comparative ease. Dr. Balder 
Roydon, the rather half-hearted villain of 
the story, is a unique character, and his, 
method of accomplishing his illegal ends is 
thoroughly original. With one pinch of 
fiery snuff he manages to get a forged cheque 
cashed on a Manchester bank ; with another 
he achieves a somewhat similar success— 
marred, however, by manslaughter—in Dres¬ 
den ; and all that he may be able to minister 
to his insatiable appetite for old and rare 
books. It is a pity—so Mr. Westall’s readers 
generally will think—that Roydon should 
have been the means of bringing so estimable 
a man as Herr Roth to a premature end. But 
he does his surgically best to save his victim’s 
life ; and what with brandy and remorse, he 
has such a had time of it before his crime is 
brought home to him, that in the end one is 
glad he is not compelled to give a life for a 
life. The brothers Yerelst, Hector and Jack, 
are, in spite of their foreign-looking name, 
admirable examples of the pushing, con¬ 
scientious, healthy-minded “Lancashire Lad,” 
although most people will wish that Mr. 
Westall had married Jack not to the somewhat 
commonplace Schiller-and-conservatoire Ger¬ 
man girl, Helene Roth, but to Leah Starkova, 
whom, doubtless, so sensible a young fellow 
would have cured of her assassination mania 
in a month. Altogether Two Pinches of Snuff 
is a very bright, well-constructed, well- 
written, and enjoyable story. 

The Long Lane is more notable for its style 
than for its plot. Miss Coxon can describe 
scenery, especially English south-country 
scenery, in a vivid and not merely conven¬ 
tionally “graphic” manner. She evidently 
delights also to dwell in a world of the higher 
moral sentiments, and she can give expression 
to them without becoming maudlin. It is no 
new thing in fiction for a single man to fall 
in love with a married woman separated from 
her husband, as does Stephen Nugent with 
Honor Archdale in The Long Lane. But 
it is a decided novelty for such a man to 
send such a woman hack to her husband, 
and to make her find genuine happiness in 
self-sacrifice, in nursing for the rest of his 
days a man who is a physical—though 
happily not quite a moral—wreck. But 
there are no special complications in The 
Long Lane\ and probably Miss Coxon will 
do well, in the future, to rely, as she has 
here done, on simplicity, elevation of senti¬ 
ment, and landscape painting. 

It is difficult to say anything more of 
United than that it is a clairvoyant story. 
There is in it no incident of the kind usually 
to be found in fiction. Miss Edith Kinseyle 
is an interesting consumptive girl who 
becomes a clairvoyante. Another professor 
of the occult art wills away his life to save 
hers; hut so far as one can make out, in the 
end she wills away her own life to rejoin him 
in the next world, the latest name for which 
would seem to he “ the Higher Self.” At all 
events, here we have the close of Miss 
Kinseyle’s history. 

“ ‘ It is hardly goodbye from me at all, for I 
shall scarcely be conscious of missing any part 
of you from the Higher Self that will be always 
with you. I shall be none the less with you, 
because I shall be also with the one other 
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person who has earned so thoroughly the right 
to blend his existence with mine.’ ‘ Happy 
Sydney ! ’ said Mrs. Malcolm. ‘ Give him my 
love ! ’ ” 

One of Edith’s trances, it should be noted, is 
the means of saving another pretty girl from 
an unhappy marriage. Mr. Sinnett always 
writes cleverly, even when he writes what to 
the uninitiated seems the saddest of nonsense. 
Perhaps one should say like Mrs. Malcolm, 
“Happy Mr. Sinnett!” 

Mr. J. Manners Romanis seems to be a 
rather clever man, who has, in attempting to 
imitate Lord Beaconsfield, made a mistake in 
three volumes. There was smartness in his 
Alirabi; but this Great Western Mystery is a 
disappointing failure. Mr. Romanis seeks to 
mix up the Caucasus and “the Caucus,” and 
to unroof English social life; but the result 
is a grotesque and tedious farce. Yet some 
of the sketches in the Great Western Mystery 
—notably that of a smart Yankee—seem to 
indicate that its author could do better if he 
were less ambitious and more realistic. 

Fellow Travellers is a good American story 
of the second literary grade. It deals with 
middle-class life in a New England town, 
which seems to be as full of dull flirtation, 
weak frivolity, and ennui as life in the 
same social level is in this country. Mr. 
■Winslow Carver, the hero of this novel, is 
neither better nor worse than most young 
men with a little money and nothing in 
particular to do; and were it not for a spice 
of ill-temper in the heroine, Grace Winthrop, 
she would be equally mediocre. The most 
interesting character in Fellow Travellers 
is the Becky Sharp of it, Mira Damon, a girl 
Winslow Carver falls in with in the course of 
one of those dreary railway journeys which 
Americans appear to be always taking in 
fiction. She is an adventuress with a vul¬ 
gar father and a shady past that is re¬ 
peatedly turning up in the person of Mr. 
Joseph Murse, a disreputable lover—a past 
too, which she cannot drown even although 
the chance comes to her to do so in a 
literal sense. But she is piquant, and she 
is not altogether devoid of generosity, and one 
is inclined to pity her when the shipwreck of 
her married life takes place. Mr. Fuller 
certainly shows far more power in his skilful 
and even melodramatic description of the 
culminating scenes in Mira’s career than in 
his too-detailed representation of the mis¬ 
understandings of Winslow and Grace. Mr. 
Fuller writes good, and not American, 
English. 

The Story of Margaret Kent is also 
American in its characteristics, and is not 
without points of resemblance to Fellow 
Travellers. But Mr. Hayes writes more power¬ 
fully and—at least from the amateur psycholo¬ 
gist’s or Browningite point of view—more am¬ 
bitiously than Mr. Fuller. There is not much 
in the story of Margaret Kent, a charming 
woman, married to, and temporarily separated 
from, a ne’er-do-well husband. She supports 
herself by her pen, and lives with her 
daughter in rooms in New York, distinguished 
by their “ extreme charm and elegance ”; but 
in which, nevertheless, “it was evident that 
what was costly had been picked up as a 
* bargain.’ There was a jumble of magnifi¬ 


cence and pettiness—cloth of gold and cheap 
imitation of oriental handiwork.” Mrs. 
Kent is sprightly and coquettish, “makes 
grimaces delicious and irresistible ”; and is 
surrounded by more or less silly admirers, 
including an uncle and a nephew, the latter 
of whom, a medical man, she allows to make 
rather too serious love to her. Her husband 
turns up, “adrunkard, and besides, a foolish 
babbler ”—this is Margaret’s own description 
of him—“prattling in his cups of what a 
gentleman, what even the lowest boor who 
had any manly fibre, would hold his tongue 
about.” But she clings to him, and gives up 
her literary work to live with him in the 
country, where he obtains a situation as a 
bookkeeper. Ultimately Robert Kent is 
carried off by yellow fever; and then the 
doctor nephew, having saved the life of 
Margaret’s daughter, has his innings. The 
plot of this story is, it will be seen, rather 
commonplace. But it is well written, and 
the harmless and vacuous prattle of New 
York tea-tables which Mr. Hayes gives us 
has the air of reality. 

A more repulsively powerful—or power¬ 
fully repulsive—story than The Young Mar¬ 
quise has not been published—at least, in 
English—for a long time. A self-willed and 
high-spirited French girl is married, at the 
age of seventeen, to a brutal French noble¬ 
man, who treats her in a manner of which a 
Lancashire wife-beater would be ashamed. 
In a hideous dream she stabs her tyrant to 
the heart; and the bulk of the story is con¬ 
cerned with her adventures after this deed, 
till death brings her release. Faithful pea¬ 
sants and fanatical priests flit across the stage 
of The Young Marquise ; and the poor hunted 
girl is, on the whole, carefully protected by a 
nephew of her husband’s mother, who, from 
being a good-natured voluptuary, approxi¬ 
mates to a chivalrous gentleman before the 
last scene of Yictorine’s tragedy. The 
vice of the book is exaggeration: the 
atheism and savagery of the husband are ex¬ 
aggerated ; the worldly cynicism of his mother 
is exaggerated; the fanaticism of the priests 
is exaggerated. The Young Marquise is, how¬ 
ever, written with considerable and commend¬ 
able care. 

In spite of some ambitious writing about 
“erethism" and “atavism,” A Drama in 
Muslin is very inferior as a literary per¬ 
formance to its author’s previous works. 
Regarded, too, from the standpoint of 
* realism ” of the clothes-block, man-milliner, 
hairdresser, and decolletage order, it seems 
more of an imitation of M. Zola than any¬ 
thing Mr. Moore has yet published. There 
figures in it in particular a certain Capt. 
Hibbert, before whose gentlemanly gaze 
“ skirts seem to fall,” who recalls rather too 
forcibly one of the heroes of Nana, who 
was in the habit of “ unrobing at a glance.” 
As an attempt to depict Irish society at 
tho time of the suppression of the Land 
League, A Drama in Muslin is not a success. 
But if it is a compliment to Mr. Moore to 
say that it is daringly and disgustingly 
suggestive, and descriptive of what ordinary 
writers of fiction commonly leave undescribed, 
he is welcome to it. It is full of “ sensual 
contemplation ” and asterisks and blank 
spaces, and coarse scandal and girls’ bedroom 


talk, and faux pas. One wonders if this 
sort of thing has a market. 

Miss Vanbrugh is by no means a bad story, 
but Miss Rowsell is scarcely seen at her best 
in it. She is more successful, at all events, 
when she takes us behind the historical scenes 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth or of Charles 
II., than when she takes us behind the 
theatrical scenes of to-day. We get too much 
of the company of Shamper, the prompter at 
Dorset Gardens Theatre, and too much of his 
dubious English. Miss Vanbrugh is, no 
doubt, a charming actress, and an unselfish 
woman; and her manager and lover, Robert 
Herrick, does not talk theatrical “ shop,” and 
has no vulgarity in his nature. But Miss 
Rawsell is tedious to prolixity in her account 
of their conversations. Take, for example, 
“ Herrick’s eyelids dropped with a quick 
startled movement. Twice, thrice, the blue¬ 
faced clock ticked, then at last in low in¬ 
distinct tones he said, ‘What woman?”’ 
It requires only “ thrice, and once the hedge- 
pig whined ” to make this passage absolutely 
theatrical. Miss Vanbrugh is not so much a 
novel as an absurdly spun-out account of an 
incident. That incident is, indeed, suffi¬ 
ciently startling. Marian de Lorme, the 
discarded and disreputable wife of Robert 
Herrick, does her worst to bring about the 
death of Miss Vanbrugh, with whom she 
rightly divines Herrick to be in love; and 
while he is Othello, he actually stabs her as 
Desdemona. But Miss Vanbrugh recovers 
from her wound to leave the stage as Mrs. 
Herrick, her predecessor in that character 
having been killed by falling down a stage 
trapdoor, while fleeing from the scene of her 
attempted murder. The incident is in itself 
effective enough; but Miss Rowsell dwells too 
long upon it, as she does upon everything 
in this story. William Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Common-place Book of the Fifteenth Century, 
containing a Religious Play and Poetry, Legal 
Forms, and Local Accounts. Printed from the 
Original MS. at Brome Hall, Suffolk, by 
Lady Caroline Kerrison. Edited, with Notes, 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith. (Triibner.) The 
MS. from which this volume is printed was dis¬ 
covered two or three years ago among the 
papers connected with the manor of Brome. 
Its contents ’are of considerable and curiously 
varied interest. About half the book consists 
of poetry, including a hitherto unknown 
mystery play on Abraham’s sacrifice, which 
differs entirely from all the other plays on this 
subject, and has some literary value. There 
are five other poems of considerable length, 
but most of these have already been published 
from other MSS. The most interesting of these 
is “ Adrian and Epotys,” which in its original 
Latin form was a philosophical dialogue between 
the Emperor Hadrian and Epictetus, but which 
underwent progressive remodelling under the 
influence of Christian ideas, until at last, as in 
the Brome version, Epictetus is identified with 
Jesus Christ! The volume also contains a 
number of transcripts of Latin deeds, with 
translations in English—a sort of manual of 
procedure for courts leet and courts baron; 
and accounts of receipts, expenditure, and 
other business memoranda written by a certain 
Robert Melton, steward of the Cornwallis 
estates at Stuston, in the years from 1499 to 
1508. These documents deserve attention from 
students of manorial customs and of economic 
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history, and they are also interesting as 
specimens of the East Anglian vernacular at the 
end of the fifteenth century, many of the words 
which they contain being otherwise unknown 
and of uncertain meaning. The editor’s part 
has been, so far as we can judge, extremely 
well done, though now and then we find what 
we suspect to be a misreading or a misprint: 
ttermys, for instance, on p. 143, should surely 
be stremys —a strange translation of atangnia. 
As Miss Toulmin Smith says that the letter 
thorn (t>) is always written y in the MS., it is a 
pity that she did not so render it throughout 
(as she has done in the concluding pages), for 
the printers have persistently turned it into 
wen fp)—a mistake which it is peculiarly annoy¬ 
ing to find recurring hundreds of times in so 
handsomely printed a book. 

Reynard the Fox: after the German Version 
of Goethe. By A. Douglas Ainslie. (Mac¬ 
millan.) As Mr. Ainslie has taken the story of 
Reynard from Goethe’s poem, with little or no 
reference to the older versions, we think he 
would have done better if he had imitated 
Goethe’s manner of telling it. The metre 
which he has substituted for Goethe’s hexa¬ 
meters is that of “John Gilpin,” with the 
important difference that it is written continu¬ 
ously instead of being in four-line stanzas. 
Now this change of form involves a corres¬ 
ponding change in the whole tone and spirit of 
the story. Besides, the metre adopted is at 
best an unpleasing one for a long narrative 
poem, and in Mr. Ainslie’s hands it becomes 
little better than doggerel. Here is a sample: 

“ While walking past by accident, 

A psalm I heard afar 
Begin and end immediately, 

Which was peculiar.” 

This is very far away from Goethe’s manner, 
and not much nearer to that of the old Low 
German poem. We cannot understand why 
Mr. Ainslie has not attempted to give idio¬ 
matic translations of the humorously coined 
proper names, instead of placing before the 
English reader such uncouth and unintelligible 
forms as Ohngnugy, Greifzoo, To ni fun d, and 
Vendimantel. However, though strangely 
slipshod in style, the work is readable, and 
shows here and there signs of cleverness 
which make us suspect that the author could 
have made it a great deal better if he had 
thought it worth while to take any pains 
with it. 

Ecclesiastical English; a Series of Criticisms 
showing the Old Testament Revisers’ Violations 
of the Laws of the Language. By G. Washington 
Moon. (Hatcbards.) This little book, like all 
the author’s other works, is smartly written, 
and many of its criticisms are unquestionably 
sound. But we are bound to say that if Mr. 
Moon had possessed a little more acquaint an ce 
with the history of the English language a 
large proportion of his remarks would not have 
been made at all, and his tone throughout 
would have been less magisterial and more 
modest. He imagines that naughty may possibly 
be derived from the verb ought with a negative 
prefix; he affirms that hut is “originally the 
imperative of beon utan, to be out”; and 
(agreeing for once with his old adversary, Dean 
Alford), ne regards “ had rather ’’ as a mistake 
for “ would rather.” A writer who is capable 
of these things is obviously no authority in 
English; and many of the “ very simple ” rules 
on which Mr. Moon is so fond of insisting are 
the outcome of mere pedantic ignorance, 
sad were never observed consistently by any 
good writer. In other cases the author’s rules 
correctly enough represent the ordinary modem 
usage; but he ignores the advantage in dignity 
or suggestive force which may often justify the 
employment of an archaistic form or construc¬ 
tion. Like all other sciolist critics of style, 


Mr. Moon is very severe on “ tautology”; and 
on this ground he condemns many phrases of 
the Authorised and Revised Bible, in which the 
repetition of synonyms really adds to the 
picturesqueness orthe strength of the expression. 
We quite agree, however, that it would have 
been better if the revisers had submitted their 
work, before publication, to a committee of 
scholars specially qualified to judge of questions 
of English grammar and style. Such incon¬ 
sistencies, for instance, as the use of “an 
hundred ” in one passage and “ a hundred ” in 
another are certainly not defensible; and there 
are not a few instances in which the needless 
retention of Hebrew or archaic idiom by the 
revisers has obscured the meaning or injured 
the beauty of the text. Mr. Moon has done 
well in oalling attention to blemishes of this 
kind; but what is just in his criticism would 
have beeH more likely to be useful if it had been 
resented in a less self-sufficient manner, and 
ad not been accompanied by a mass of paltry 
and unfounded cavils. 

The " Kingis Quair." By King James I. of 
Scotland. Modernised by W. Mackean. (Gard¬ 
ner.) We question whether there is any public 
for a modernised version of The “Kingis Quair.” 
Mr. Mackean, however, believes that there are 
persons who wish to become acquainted with 
the poem, but who grudge the trouble of 
lodding through the text by the help of Prof, 
keat’s glossary and notes. To such readers, 
if they exist, the present work may, no doubt, 
be commended. Mr. Mackean has not 
attempted to translate King James’s verses 
into modem English, but has chiefly confined 
himself to alterations of spelling, and the in¬ 
sertion of chenilles intended to make the lines 
read rhythmically according to the present 
English pronunciation. Where there occurs 
an obsolete word, for which there was no 
modem substitute metrically equivalent, it has 
been allowed to remain unchanged, an explana¬ 
tory note being given in the margin. The 
effect of the mixture of new spelling with 
antiquated idiom and vocabulary is, on the 
whole, rather comical. Mr. Mackean has 
furnished an introduction containing a short 
account of filing James’s life, but, oddly 
enough, making no reference to Rossetti’s fine 
ballad, or to the legend on whioh it is founded. 
The book is very attractively got up. 

The Influence of Italian on English Literature 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By J. R. Murray. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) This short study, which obtained 
the Le Bas prize last year, is a fair resumi of 
the principal points of contact of our literature 
with that of Italy during a period momentous 
for both. International literary relations are 
still among the most fruitful paths of historical 
research, and one on which the ordinary his¬ 
torians of literature have the least to say that 
is worth hearing. Mr. Murray’s well-written 
essay, though making no attempt at complete¬ 
ness, may be confidently recommended to the 
student as an attractive outline of a branch of 
literary history which he will not find con¬ 
tinuously treated elsewhere. 

Among the current contributions to Shak- 
sperian literature we have received An Analysis 
and Study of the Leading Characters of “ Mac¬ 
beth” and “As You Like It.” By Oxon. 
(Sonnenschein.) It is not easy to see what 
exact purpose such bare analyses can serve, 
although we are quite ready to grant that the 
characters have been diligently studied, and 
are made to speak for themselves in the main. 
Nor do we think that “Oxon” isvery fortu¬ 
nate in the terms he selects. For instance, he 
would divide Macbeth’s character into three 
periods—(1) period of purity; (2) period of 
temptation and fall; (3) period of triumphant 
tyranny. We would very much question the 


propriety of the words pure and simple being 
applied to Macbeth at any time. That he 
might have passed in the world as such, and 
enjoyed the reputation of a frank and generous 
soldier is probable; but the immediate effect of 
the witches’ intimation in calling up a swarm 
of vague, dark and restless suggestions in his 
mind, which obliged him to lie— 

“ My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten ”— 

witnesses rather to a character supported by 
circumstances and self-interest than to any 
native simplicity or purity. Contrast what 
Coleridge calls the “unpossessedness’’of Banquo 
when he receives the same intimation. “Oxon’ 
is not more happy with his division of Lady 
Macbeth’s character into periods of (1) inno¬ 
cence, (2) crime, (3) penitence. Assuredly 
penitence is a very dangerous word here. It 
is doubtful whether Lady Macbeth was ever 
touched with genuine remorse at all, or whether 
it was not rather her nerves and her bodily 
strength which gave way under physical im¬ 
pressions actual and recollected. “As you 
like It” lends itself less to periods and 
tabulations. They could hardly exist with 
Rosalind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The commemoration of the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the completion of the Domesday 
survey of England, which it is intended to hold 
in October, will take three forms : (1) a series 
of meetings for the reading oi papers; (2) the 
compilation of a Domesday bibliography; and (3) 
an exhibition of MBS. &c.,at the British Museum 
and at the Public Record Office. With regard 
to the papers to be read, it is proposed that they 
should deal with Domesday Book as a whole, 
without excluding local enquiries or later surveys 
that may lead by comparison and inference to 
results of general application. In the biblio¬ 
graphy it is proposed to include brief descrip¬ 
tions of the several Domesday MSS., with 
references to their plaoes of deposit; the titles of 
all separate works dealing with any portions of 
Domesday Book; and the titles of ail papers and 
pamphlets on the subject. The exhibition at 
the British Museum mil comprise the Survey 
of Lindsey, monastic cartularies containing 
surveys, Inquisitio Eliensis, the transcript of 
the original Domesday return for Cambridge, 
printed editions of the survey and translations, and 
(it is hoped) loan contributions from other 
libraries. The exhibition at the Public Record 
Office will comprise the MS. of Domesday Book 
(2 vols.), the Abbreviatio, the Breviate, a copy 
of the Boldon Book, the Red and Black Beoks of 
the Exchequer, the two volumes entitled “ Testa 
de Nevil,” early Hundred Rolls, Book of Aids 
of Edward III., &c. The hon. secretary of 
the committee is Mr. P. Edward Dove, 23, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, to whom all offers 
of help towards the bibliography should be 
addressed. 


We have received a circular, signed by G. 
von Loeper, W. Scherer, and Erich Schmidt, 
announcing that the Grand Duchess Sophia of 
Saxe-Weimar is preparing a “monumental 
edition ” of the complete works of Goethe, in¬ 
cluding his diaries and his letters, and also a 
biography in three volumes. While the prin¬ 
cipal materials will be the store of documents 
recently made public in the Goethe Archiv, it is 
hoped that much help will be derived from 
MSS. and little-known books in private hands. 
An appeal is, therefore, made to all who possess 
such materials, to lend them for the purposes 
of this work, which will make special mention 
of the plaoe and the condition of both MSS. 
and printed books. 
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We understand that Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. have been-entrusted by Dr. Charles Mackay 
with the publication of his autobiography, which 
he is now preparing. The book will be entitled 
Through the Long Day. 

Mb. W. A. Barrett, vicar-choral of St. 
Paul’s, has in the press a little volume on The 
Historical Development of Olees and Part-Songs, 
which will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
The growth of the glee, a kind of musical com¬ 
position peculiarly English, will be traced from 
the earliest time through the various forms of 
vocal music to its final state. The book will 
also include references to the old harmonists of 
the thirteenth century, the composers of the 
madrigals, Flemish, French Italian, and Eng¬ 
lish, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
the catches of the seventeenth century; the 
glee-writers of the eighteenth and the authors 
of the part-songs of the nineteenth centuries, 
with biographical sketches and critical notices 
of the several examples mentioned. 

Mb. Sydney L. Lee will contribute to the 
August number of the Portfolio an historical 
account of Lord Salisbury’s house at Hatfield, 
The article will be elaborately illustrated with 
eight drawings by Mr. Albert Rail ton. 

The August number of Time will coniain 
articles on“The Elections” by Mr. Alfred Milner; 
“ Glimpses of America,” by Lord Brabazon ; 
“Topsyturveydom,” by Mr. W. Mackay; and 
“ The Resources of Irish Industry,” by Rev. W. 
Gliny-Orory. 

Caft. L. J. Trotter, author of History of 
India to the Death of Lord Canning, &c., is 
writing a history of Ii dia under Victoria, 
bringing the former work down to the present 
time. It will bo published shortly by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 

Mb. Lewis T. Dibdin is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., a 
work on the London Livery Companies, em¬ 
bodying, with additions, a critique of the report 
of the Royal Commission which he contributed 
to the Quarterly Review of January 1885. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell will publish 
immediately an English translation of Theophile 
Gautier’s Roman de la Mamie. 

Mr. David A. Wilson, of Glasgow, will 
publish immediately an Official Guide to the 
Islands of Stajfa and Iona, written by Mr. 
John Stewart, with a map and several illus¬ 
trations . 

On Wednesday next, July 21, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. Dudley G. 
Cary Elwes, who is leaving England. This 
collection is rich in books of antiquarian and 
topographical interest, some of which have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Elwes valuable additions in MS. 
There is a complete set of Notes and Queries, 
and large collections towards a history of 
Bedfordshire. 

With the surplus wood from Bums’s bedroom 
at Dumfries, after binding the facsimile of the 
poems, Mr. Elliot Stock will make paper- 
knives in commemoration of the Bums cen¬ 
tenary. 

Dr. Peter Bayne, whose name is familiar to 
all Scotch and to many English readers, has 
just published a carefully reasoned pamphlet 
entitled Ireland and the British Parliament. 
Dr. Bayne has been all his life a follower of Mr. 
Gladstone, but is wholly unable to accept his 
old leader’s present Irish policy. The argu¬ 
ment against Home Rule is very distinctly 
although temperately expressed, and the refer¬ 
ences to Irish history are given with much 
point. The pamphlet is published by Messrs. 
W. Duguid Bayne & Co. of the Strand. 


THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 

The London Stereoscopic Company have just 
published some very effective photographs, 
large and small, of Miss Alma Murray as 
Beatrice Cenci. 

Lady Shelley paid Miss Murray a very 
pretty compliment for her admirable perform¬ 
ance of Beatrice. Shelley’s wife, before her 
death, gave her daughter-in-law her only lock 
of 8helley’s hair. This Lady Shelley treasured 
with religious reverenoe, and never parted with 
a scrap of it to anyone, till, on witnessing 
Miss Alma Murray’s magnifioent creation of 
Beatrice, Lady Shelley felt that she must share 
her choicest possession with the actress who 
had so worthily embodied Shelley’s heroine. 
She accordingly had a miniature of Beatrice 
set in the purest gold, and in the locket behind 
it she put with her own hands part of her lock 
of Shelley’s hair, and clasped the chain round 
Miss Murray’s neck, to remain the actress’s 
most prized jewel. Dark brown the hair i% 
with one or two grey ones, to remind the 
beholder of the poet’s troubled life. Sir Percy 
Shelley, on his part, to mark his sense of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin’s superb rendering of his 
father’s Count Cenci, sent the actor a handsome 
silver cup. 

The new hon. secretary of the Shelley Society, 
Mr. James Stanley Little, is now duly installed 
in office. His address is 76 Clarendon Road, 
Holland Park, W. 

The reprint of Shelley’s Hellas —which Mr. 
F. S. Ellis gives to the society, and which Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise edits—will be issued this 
month. This enthusiastic editor, after paying 
£45 for the copy of Shelley’s Adonais for the 
society to reprint as its first Facsimile, has now 

f iven another £45 for the original MS. of 
helley’s “ Proposal for putting Reform to the 
Vote, by the Hermit of Marlow (1817),” in 
order that the Bociety may, if and when it 
thinks fit, photo-lithograph or “ process ” the 
MS. for its members. If only a score of them 
would follow this example, the society’s print¬ 
ing work would soon be done. 

Now that the Shelley Society’s Conoordanoe 
is well on its way, and some of the work has 
been sent in, and the treatment of the particles 
and auxiliaries undertaken, an American student 
informs the society that he has completed a 
word-list of Shelley’s poetical works like that 
of Cleveland’s Milton, and has done—in whole 
or part—a concordance like Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s. The society will certainly not abandon 
its scheme in favour of any other, as it has 
resolved to make its book a Lexicon-Concord¬ 
ance, like Schmidt’s Lexicon to Shakspere, 
completed by the concordances of Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke to the Plays, and the late Mrs. H. H. 
Furness to the Poems. But the publication of 
such a work in England need not hinder that 
of another less complete book in America. The 
students of English are increasing so largely in 
number that concordances should abound. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Renan has been re-elected “ administra- 
teur ” of the College de France for a further 
term of three years. 

A new association, composed of historians 
and diplomatists, has been formed In Paris, 
with the double object of studying inter¬ 
national questions from the historical point of 
view and of publishing original documents 
relating thereto. The president of this Societe 
d’Histoire Diplomatique is the Due de Broglie; 
and the vice-presidents are M. Geffroy (for¬ 
merly of the Ecoie franyaise de Rome), the 
Marquis de Beaucourt, and the Marquis de 
Vogue (formerly ambassador at Constantinople 


and at Vienna). It is proposed to hold monthly 
meetings, and also to issue a quarterly review. 

The late M. Lefevre-Deumier has bequeathed 
a capital sum yielding 4,000 frs. (£160) a year, 
to form a prize to be awarded every five years, 
alternately by the Academie des Sciences 
Morales and tho Academie des Inscriptions, to 
the best work on the history of mythology, 
philosophy, and comparative religion. 

The Societe des Amis des Monuments de 
Paris has of late very largely increased in 
means and numbers, and has begun to issue a 
series of charmingly illustrated Bulletins, 
which alone are worm double the amount of 
the minimum subscription, namely, six franca 
per annum. The society holds meetings, 
rints reports, issues protests where provoked 
y acts of vandalism, and, working on the 
lines of the English Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Ancient Buildings, is, undoubtedly, 
doing good service to archaeology and history. 
Its motto is “ Vigilando, agendo ”; and thus 
far it has aoted up to those excellent watch¬ 
words with commendable vigour. Visits to the 
old historic “Hotels” of Paris, such as the 
Hotel Sale, the Hotels de Rassus, de Beauvais, 
d’Aumont, de Sens, &c.; visits to the remains 
of the old Louvre, to the ruins of the Tuileries, the 
Roman circus of ancient Lutetia, the Museum 
of the Opera, the Sainte Chapelle, &c., have 
of late been organised with great success; 
and those subscribers who live too far away to 
join these parties are, at all events, to some 
extent compensated by receiving the excellent 
reports of tne society, and the plans, elevations, 
photogravures, &c., by which the Bulletins are 
illustrated. The Sociftte des Amis de Monu¬ 
ments de Paris is primarily a national and 
patriotic association; but it is also a cosmo¬ 
politan club, and its members gladly receive 
recruits of other nations, the only necessary 
qualifications being that the candidate does 
really love, and desire to protect from injury 
and decay, the ancient monuments of Paris. 

The Academie d< s Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Gobert, of the value of 10,000 francs 
(£400), to M. Dufresne de Beaumont, for his 
Histoire de Charles VII., in three volumes. 

M. Calmann L£vy will publish, imme¬ 
diately, the second and third volumes of the 
Souvenirs of the late Due de Broglie. 

M. Zola is now engaged upon a new novel, 
to be called La Terre, which will be devoted to 
an examination of the life of the peasantry, 
with special reference to their eartn-hunger. 
He hopes to have it ready by the beginning of 
next year. Afterwards, it is said, he will take 
up railways, the army, and journalism as the 
subject of three more novels. 

The publishing house of Hachette announce 
a translation of Adam Bede. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie dee 
Inscriptions, M. Paul Meyer read a paper 
entitled “Les Pofesies & contraires ou & con- 
trastes.” Under this titie he included those 
oopies of verse in which the writer sets himself 
to describe the condition of a mind ill at ease, 
taking everything in an inverted sense, and 
representing its feelings in the opposite of their 
true state. This artificial style enjoyed great 
popularity during the fifteenth century. Villon’s 
celebrated ballade, “ Je meurs de soif auprds de 
la fontaine,” was imitated by some ten gallants 
at the court of Charles d’Orleans, each of whom 
wrote a set of verBes beginning with tire same 
line. But the fashion can be traoed much 
further back, at least to the early years of the 
twelfth century. Its origin seems to have been 
the desire to pourtray mental disturbance as 
the result of love. The best examples of this 
are the Provencal poetary of Count William of 
Poitiers (oft. 1127), of Bernard de Ventadour, 
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of the trouvere Joufrol, and the Blancandin 
et VOrgueilleute d£ Amour. Imitations may be 
found in the literature of Italy and of Spain, 
notably the sonnet of Petrareh, beginning 
“ Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerra.” 

The question of the origin of the “ Mar- 
sellaise ” having again come up for discussion, 
H. Victor Advielle (3 rue Gnen4gaud, Paris) 
writes to us that he will be glad to receive any 
fresh communication that may throw light on 
the subject. He is particularly desirous to 
obtain information about the original mass of 
Holtemann, dated 1776, which is referred to 
by Hammay as containingthe air of the “ Mar¬ 
seillaise and also about the musical produc¬ 
tions of Ghrisaw, ohapel master at St. Omer 
from 1775 to 1785, to whom M. Loth attributes 
the same air. 

The tenth Fascicule of the Archives His- 
toriqnes de la Gascogne consists of “Lettres 
Inedites de Henry IV. a M. de PailMs et aux 
Consuls de la Ville de Foix, 1576-1602.” They 
are in French, or in B4amais-Gascoun, chiefly 
from Henri IV. and his secretaries, with a few 
from Henri III., Catherine de Medicis, Mar¬ 
guerite, and Catherine de Navarre. They are 
well edited, with notes, by Vicomte Ch. de La 
Hitte. Often more intimate than we should 
have expected, they give details of the journey 
of Catherine de Medicis and her escadron volant, 
and one contains the only known allusion of 
Henri IV. to the birth of the child afterwards 
known as the Capuchin Pkre Ange. 

Our contemporary, Lt Livre, which is fre¬ 
quently unhappy in its references to England 
and English, describes the recent meeting of 
the members of the London Library as “re¬ 
union annuelle des bibliothfecaires de Londres.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

ACI REALE. 

“ O.vly to us doth Nature tell her tale, 

Her inner voices spoken in our ear; 

We only her mysterious music heaT 
And see her presence as behind the veil.” 

Humbly her perilous places do we scale, 

The pilgrims of her beauty; serious-eyed 
Gazing—not as the bridegroom on his bride— 
But as upon their gods, priests sad and pale. 

O do ye not protest, ye happy things, 

Dryads and Tritons, do ye not protest ? 

Delicate nymphs, and fauns in goat-skin dressed: 
The sea-blown air hither no answer brings 
Where, under all the flowers of all the springs, 
They sleep an unending sleep, and so are blest. 

E. MaRTINENGO Cesaresco. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tile J uly Expositor is adorned with an etched 
portrait of Bishop Lightfoot, and, perhaps we 
may add, with a written character-sketch by 
Prof. Sanday. The one will seem to many to 
be interpreted by the other, even more than 
in the parallel case of DeHtzsch in the last 
number. Dr. Sanday takes in turn each of 
five great qualities of a critic—exactness 
of scholarship, width of erudition, scientific 
method, sobriety of judgment, lucidity of style; 
and shows that they are united in the judicial 
mind of Bishop Butler’s successor. He claims 
much, but carefully guards against claiming 
too much. He knows how strong is the 
eighteenth-century element in the distinguished 
subject of his notice. Prof. Warfield is de¬ 
signedly popular in his article on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and his American na¬ 
tionality is traceable in the admission of such 
a word as “ errorist.” His readers will doubt¬ 
less be induced to turn back to an early volume 
containing a brilliant and thorough study by 
M. Godet. Bishop Alexander gives us some 
fine English in his “ Gleanings from St. Peter’s 


Harvest-field.” Dr. Maclaren plods on through 
Oolossians, and Prof. Kirkpatrick through the 
I Revised Version of the historical books. Dr. 
Marcus Dods gives a kindly and discriminating 
survey of recent English works on the New 
Testament. Prof. Cheyne contributes three 
short notes. 

The Theologisch Tijdechrift for July opens 
with an article by Hugenholtz, on “ Freedom 
of the Will, in connexion with the Divine Im¬ 
manence.” Van Gilse offers a new and simple 
explanation of a passage of St. Augustine, 
supposed to mention a “ Basilica Novorum,” 
at Carthage. Michelsen examines the MS. 
evidence for a number of readings in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Loman defends his 
published views on the Pauline epistles, in 
relation to the Canon. Among the reviews, we 
find one which will interest readers of a recent 
able work on the relation of Christ to the 
Mosaic Law, while the notices of works on 
Biblical and Jewish subjects, by Euenen and 
Oort, display their wonted fairness and accuracy. 
Among the latter is an appreciative one on 
Sludia Biblica, expressing gratitude for the 
copious references to the literature of the sub¬ 
jects treated. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bbsobrasof, W. Etudes sur lYeonomle nationale de 
la Russia. T. S. St. Petersburg. 8 SI. 

Busts, W. Die bedeutendsten Kanzelredner der 
alteren lutherischen Kirohe von Luther bis Spener 
In Blographlen u. e. Auswahl Hirer Predlgten. 
8. Bd. Dresden: Dleckmann. 4 M. 60 Pf. 
OlA&BXHt, J. Le Drapeau. Paris: Cal in aim Levy. 
Sir. 

Lfivr, D. Les Francois en California. Paris: Ter- 
quem. 7 fr. SO c. 

Rollkt db l'Islk. Au Tonkin et daus lei Hers de 
Chine. Souvenirs et croquls 1833-1835. Paris: 
Plon. 15 fr. 

Rossi, V. Battista Guarlni ed il Pastor Fido. Studio 
biografioo-orltloo oon document! ineditl. Turin: 
Loescher. 8 fr. 60 c. 

HISTORY. 

AJBHm.tr, V. Die Berner-Chronlk. Hrsg. v. dem 
histor. Verein d. Kentons Bern. 3. Bd. Bern: 
Wyss. 6 M. 

Bbunbt, R. Hiatoire militaire de l’Espagne. Paris: 
Baudoin. 7 fr. 

Goldschmidt, S. Geeohiehte der Juden in England 
von den Utesten Zeiten bis zu ihrer Verbannung. 
1.Thl.ll.u. 12. Jahrh. Berlin: Roeensteln. 8 if. 
Kottkk, H. Das sechste Buch d. Btllum judaicum, 
naeh der v. Cerlani photolithographiseh edirten 
Peschitta-Handschritt ubers. u. kritiscb bearb. 
Berlin: Rosenatetn. 3 M. 

Kunzs, K. Die politische Stelluug der nieder- 
rheinischen Furs ten in den J. 1314 bis 1334. Got¬ 
tingen : Vondenboeok. 3 M. 

Makdeot, P. de. Ymbert de Batamay, Seigneur du 
Bouchege (1438-1628). Paris: Picard. 8fr. 

Mbrehi., C. Manfred! I. e Manfred! II. Turin: 
Loesoher. 5 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Kbabbb, G. Das gleitende Wachsthum bei der 
Gewebebildung der GetSsspflanzen. Berlin : Bom- 
traeger. 13 M. 

Romun-dt. H. E. neuer Paulus. Immanuel Kants 
Qrundlegung zu e. slcheren Lehre v. der Religion. 
Berlin: Nicolai. 6M 

Schulze, F. E. Ueb. den Bau u, das System der 
Hexaotlnelliden. Berlin: Reimer. 4 H, 


PHILOLOGY. 

Buck. R. Einleitung u. Disposition zu Cioeros frag- 
mentarisch erhattener Rede in Olodium et 
Ourionem. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

Bbblimeb, A. Lehrgediobt Ub die Accents der bib- 
llschen Biicher nebst Oommentar v. Joseph b. 
Kalonymoe (in der 3. Halite d. 13. Siiculums). 
Berlin; Rosenstein. 1 M. 

Bobhtliwqx, O. Sanskrit-WSrterbnch in kOrzerer 
Fassung. S. ThL 3. Ltg. St. Petersburg. 4 M. 
Bbxjkck, F. Die Consonantendoppelung in den mittel- 
engliaohen Oomparativen u. SnperlatlveD. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Christ, A. Th. Die Art u. Tendenz der Juvenalischen 
Personenkritik. Leipzig: Fock. 75 Pf. 

Hus. F. Beltriigo zum Verstiindnlss v. V^ikhadatta’s 
Mudrlliaxaia. 1 . Ihl. Burgdorf: Langlois. 80 

Hshschhl, F. H. Darstellnng der Flexionslehre in 
John Barbour’s Bruoe. Leipzig: Fook. 75 Pf. 
Paxho’s Grammatik. Hrsg., abors. u. eriintert eto. v. 
O.Biithlingk. S.Lfg. Leipzig: Hoossel. SM. 


Schbfss, G PrisetUian. e. neuaufgefundener 1st. 
Sohriftsteller d. 4. Jahrhunderts. Wttrzburg: 
Stuber. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Sobttchabdt. H. Romanischesu. Kelttoohes. Gesam- 
mrlte Aufsatze. Berlin: Oppenhelm. 7 H. 60 Pf. 
Vaiilen, J. Ueb. die Annalen d. Ennius. Berlin: 
Reimer. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIRYNS AND EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: July 10, 1883. 

Dr. Schliemanu does not appear to have 
alluded to a striking parallel to the inlaid 
alabaster work of Tiryns. The period when 
inlaying of glass in alabaster was commonest 
in Egypt, indeed—so far as I now recollect— 
the only period of such work, is that of 
Ramessu HI., about 1250 B.c. The many 
fine examples of this style that we have in 
the British Museum, in limestone as well as 
alabaster, from the palace at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh 
will be recalled by most readers. The abundant 
use of tubular drills in that work, and tbe 
rosettes and flower patterns employed so 
lavishly in that decoration, are additional links 
with the Tirynthian work. It is to be hoped 
(hat both will be studied together; and, per¬ 
haps by an exchange of specimens, examples 
might appear side by side in Athens and in 
London. If the Tell-el-Yehudiyeh work shows 
any exact technical similarities to that of Tiryns, 
the closely defined age of such work in Egypt 
will be most valuable for the history of Tiryns, as 
well as an indication of its commercial relations. 
The period seems to be just the most likely, in 
view of both Egyptian and Greek history. 

I may add that if baked bricks are proved to 
exist at' Tiryns, it would be of little historical 
consequence. This last winter I have found 
three instances of baked bricks in Egypt dating 
from 1200 B.C., certainly none later than 700 b.c. ; 
though previously none were known before the 
Constantine age. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


THE GAULISH “ ARCANTODAN(os) ” AND 
“ RODANOS.” 


London: July 7, 1886. 


The new volume of the Melanges d'arcliuologie 
et d’hiatoire, issued by the Ecole Franraiso de 
Rome, contains a paper by M. Ch. Robert on 
the word Arcantodan, which occurs in three 
groups of Gaulish coins: (1) those of the Meldi 
or the Senones (Sens); (2) those of the Medio- 
matrici (Metz); and (3) those of the Lixovii 
( Luxeuil). He comes to the conclusion that it 
is the title of a functionary corresponding with 
the mediaeval varadin, the modern contrdleur 
de la monnaie. He supports his conclusion by 
a philological note due to M. E. Emault, who 
gives two renderings of the word: “ valde 
candidus judex” and “argenti judex.” The 
latter seems nearest the truth. Arcanto- may 
well stand for arganto (silver, money), as ver- 
cobreto(s) (a magistrate’s title on a Gaulish 
coin) is certainly for vergobreto(s). But to render 
dan(o») by “judex” is only to follow End- 
licher’s eightn-century glossary, where this 
meaning is suggested by the Hebrew dan 
“judge ” (Gen. xxx. 6, xlix. 16). 

I venture to think that dan(oa) may mean 
“striker,” and be cognate with Greek Seleu, and 
the fen in Latin de-fen-do, of-fen-do. Arcanto- 
danoa would thus mean “money-striker,” and 
correspond with the Monetariua, which occurs, 
in more or less contracted forms, on so many 
old French and Anglo-Saxon coins. With the 
intensive prefix ro (= *p°), danoa seems to occur 
also in the name of the rapid, and sometimes 
violent, river Rodanoa, now the Rhone, where 
the h is ultimately due to the Greek spelling 
•Voteois. Whitley Stokes. 
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“ BRUNETTO LATINO ” OR “ BRUNETTO LATINI,” 
London: July 19, 1886 . 

A discussion as to the correct form of Bru¬ 
nette's casato, which was raised some years 
back by the Danish professor, Thor Sundby, in 
his work, Brunetto Latinos Levnet og Skrifter 
(Kjobenhavn, 1869), has latterly been reopened 
by his Italian translator, Rodolfo Renier. 

Sundby quoted from various sources, including 
Branetto’s own writings, to show that the 
name should be not “Latini,” as it is usually 
written, but “Latino,” which is the form 
invariably used by Bono Giamboni, a contem¬ 
porary of Brunetto’s and the translator of his 
Tresors into Italian, as well as by Boccaccio in 
his commentary upon the Divina Commedia. 
The strongest point in favour of “ Latino ” is 
its occurrence twice in the Tesoretto (i. 70, and 
xx. 5), each time in rhyme. In both of these 
passages, which are peculiarly emphatic as 
being dedicatory, the author distinctly speaks 
of himself as “ Io Brunetto Latino.” 

In spite of this evidence, Renier upholds the 
form “Latini” on the ground that it is the 
true Tuscan form, as instances of which he 
adduces “ Boccacci ” and “ Machiavelli.” He 
admits, however, that the forms “ Machiavello ” 
and “ Boccaccio ” are also employed, the latter, 
at any rate, almost exclusively. To the passages 
in the Tesoretto he attaches no importance, 
assuming that Brunetto wrote “Latino” 
instead of “ Latini ” merely for the convenience 
of the rhyme. 

But the presumption is at least in favour of 
a man’s knowing his own name ; and, though 
Brunetto does say in this very poem that 
“la rima 

Si strigne a una lima 
Di concordar parole 
Come la rima vuole, 
it is hardly justifiable to assume that he was 
such a poor versifier as to be driven to alter 
the spelling of his name because he could not 
find a rhyme to “ Latini.” As a matter of 
fact, the Tesoretto itself affords two instances 
of rhymes in -ini; and Brunetto, if he may no 
longer claim the credit of having been Dante’s 
master, may, perhaps, at least be allowed the 
credit of being a tolerable rhymester. 

Paoet Toynbee. 


must be kind enough to bear in mind that it ap¬ 
peared a year before the laureate's ‘ Holy Grail.’ 
Had it appeared subsequently you might rightly 
condemn it as an impertinence.” 

Many of Mr. Blaikie’s succeeding remarks, 
therefore, fall to the ground. 

In page 27 of the same issue of the 
Academy are some observations on my “ Folk¬ 
lore of a North Lincolnshire Village,” in 
the current number of the Antiquary, which 
seem to need a correction. The critic states 
that I have “ collected almost entirely from 
printed sources, we believe, many curious 
examples of folklore.” Now such a paper to 
be of any use, I felt, must be an independent 
gathering. Consequently every specimen of 
folklore therein inserted was either taken down 
from the lips of old people in the village or 
was noticed and written down at first-hand by 
myself. One anecdote of a neighbouring village 
(expressly adduced by me with an “ it is upon 
record,” to show that I was indebted for its 
use) is the sole exception. Whether schools 
and newspapers are, or are not, banishing folk¬ 
lore, folk-speech, and superstition in general 
from our country districts is a matter of 
opinion. My anonymous critic thinks that they 
are not. A residence of twenty-four years in the 
village in question, and the authority of older 
people than myself, have shown me that, at 
least, in North Lincolnshire, the matter rests 
as I have stated it. M. G. Watkins. 


A “ THOMAS SHAKESPEARE ” AT OXFORD 
IN 1634. 

Linooln College, Oxford: July 8,1886. 
From the “ Caution ” Book of Lincoln 
College. 

“ Thomas Shakespeare, innkeeper at the George 
in Magdalen parish, Oxon, is caution for the 
battells, etc., of William Andrew, B.A., 11 Dec 
1634.” 

This entry is signed, 

“ Thomas [T] Shakespeere’s marke.” 

A. Clark, 


TWO CORRECTIONS. 

Kentchuroh Rectory, Hereford: July 18 ,1886. 

I have no great faith in criticising a critic, 
but must protest against Mr. J. A. Blaikie’f 
attempt to estimate from internal evidence (in 
the Academy of July 10) how far Mr. West- 
wood’s “Quest of the Sancgreall ” was sug' 
gested by, or is indebted to, the Laureate’ 
“ Holy Grail.” Mr. Blaikie says: 

“ A merely cursory examination of the ‘ Quest of 
the Sancgreall ’ leaves little doubt that it is not 
the fruit of independent study of Malory’s narra¬ 
tive, uniniluenced by the popular success of the 
Poet Laureate in dealing with the same theme.” 

But my friend Mr. Westwood wrote to me 
(April 25, 1884): 

“In reading the ‘Quest of the Sancgreall’ you 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July 19,4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi¬ 
tion: Conference. "Table Bay as a Harbour of 
Refuge,” by Mr. R. W. Murray. 

7 p.m. Education Society: “Graphic Methods 
in School-Work,” by Mr. T. H. Eagles. 

TUSSDAY, July 90, 4 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition : Conference, " Tropical Fruits,” illustrated 
with Specimens and Diagrams, by Mr. D. Morris. 
Satubday, July 94,3 p.m. Colonial and In Han Exhi¬ 
bition : Conference of the Geologists’ Association, 
"The Mineral Resources of Australia,” by Mr. 
F. W. Rudler. 

3.46 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

REFORM OF THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


TJeher Lautphysiologie und derm Bsdevtung 
fur den Unterricht (“Phonetics and its 
Importance in Education ”). Von H. Brey- 
mann. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1884.) 

Zur Reform des neutprachlichm Unterricht* 
(“ Contribution to the Reform of the Teach¬ 
ing of Modem Languages”). Von H. 
Breymann und H. Moeller. (Miinchen: 
Oldenbourg, 1884.) 

TFiinsche und JEoffnungm, letreffend da* Stu- 
dium der neueren Sprachen an Schul* und 
Universitdt (“ Wishes and Hopes concern' 
ing the Study of Modem Languages at 
Schools and Universities ”). Von H. Brey- 
mann. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1885.) 
During the present century people have been 
gradually awakening to the importance of 
modem languages, and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of a reform of our method of learning 
languages generally, both dead and living. 
Until lately the inducements to learn snch 
a language as German—the importance of 
French had, of course, been recognised long 
before—were mainly literary. But now that 
scientific men have almost ceased to write in 
Latin, a knowledge of German is absolutely 
indispensable to every one who wishes to 
study any department of knowledge at first 
hand. And even now many branches, espe¬ 
cially of linguistic study, can hardly be 
worked satisfactorily without Russian and 


several other unfamiliar tongues. From a 
purely practical point of view, the question 
is even more important, especially for us, 
with our vast empire and our varied com¬ 
mercial relations, which bring us in contact 
with an infinite number of languages all over 
the world. 

It was at one time hoped—and there are 
many who still cherish the delusion—that 
comparative philology would point the way 
to reform. But this new science has really 
proved a hindrance, and it is in Germany— 
the fatherland of comparative philology—-that 
the revolutionary movement has shown itself 
boldest and most unanimous. The real stimulus 
has come from the still younger science of 
phonetics. The two modem languages most 
studied in Germany are, of course, French 
and English; and it is the utter impossibility 
of teaching these unphonetically written lan¬ 
guages through their conventional spellings 
that has forced the question of reform on 
practical teachers—especially school teachers 
—in that country. 

The first permanent impulse came from the 
Norwegian Storm’s EnglitohePhilelogi* (1881). 
Since then a number of essays on the general 
question have appeared in Germany, among 
which may he specially mentioned: Der 
Spraehuntsrricht must umkehrm ! bv Quousque 
Tandem (1882); Die praktitche Spracherler- 
nung, by Felix Franke (1884); Zur Method* 
de* fransosischen UnUrricht*, by Karl Kuhn 
(1883), together with those cited at the head 
of this article, and a large number of papers 
and reviews in various periodicals, especially 
Anglia and Englische Studisn. One of these 
last—a review of Kiihn’s essay by H. Klin- 
ghardt {E. St. vii. 3, 491)— gives so good 
a summary of the leading principles of 
reform on which all these writers are more 
or less agreed, that I cannot do better than 
give an abridged translation of it: 

“ 1. Foreign languages are not to be learnt 
from the grammar, but by reading connected 
texts. 

“ 2. Foreign languages are acquired by 
‘living into them ’ Ih’neinlebcn) and imitation, 
comparison with the native language being 
avoided as much as possible. Translation into 
the native language is therefore only admissible 
at the beginning, and translation from the 
native language should be abolished altogether. 

“ 3. English should be learnt first, then 
French, then Latin, and, lastly, Greek. 

“ Of the authorities quoted only one stands 
up for the old ideas of ‘mental gymnastics’ 
and ‘ formal training ’ as the objects of lin¬ 
guistic study, while the others either ignore 
them altogether or else ridicule them for their 
shallowness and barrenness. Even now a few 
of these authorities advocate—though as yet 
only timidly—the abolition of Greek and Latin 
as obligatory studies in the German schools. 
They all advocate reform with a view of lighten¬ 
ing the burden of overwork which presses on 
German school-children.” 

Klinghardt winds up by saying that no one 
can doubt that the old grammatical method 
has suffered a complete shipwreck. It is no 
use patching and mending it; the only remedy 
is to break with it entirely. 

The first work on our list is a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, which gives a clear and 
masterly summary of the arguments for basing 
all study of modem languages on a pre¬ 
liminary training in general phonetics—argu¬ 
ments which are now universally accepted in 
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Germany, at least, by the younger generation 
of practical teachers. Among the points 
insisted on by Breymann—whose practical 
experience gives a special value to what he 
says—may be mentioned the following: a 
correct pronunciation can only be acquired in 
childhood, and phonetics must therefore be 
taught in schools; residence abroad is of 
little use without a previous phonetic training. 
In his Wiimohs vnd Haffnungen Breymann 
treats of the objects of the study of modem 
languages and the methods of attaining them. 
He advocates (1) separate professorships of 
English and French, together with a sufficient 
number of readers (prwatdoientm ); (2) semi¬ 
naries for practical exercises, one for the 
older periods of the language, another for the 
living period, together with a pro-seminary 
for students who have not received adequate 
school-training; (3) a corresponding modifica¬ 
tion of the Civil Service examination (etaate- 
pnifungm ); (4) numerous travelling fellow¬ 
ships ( [reieestipendien ). Breymann and his 
colleagues are unanimous in condemning the 
lektor-system, by which the practical training 
in English, &c., is left to unscientific, un¬ 
phone tic assistants, subordinated to the pro¬ 
fessors. They are equally unanimous in 
preferring a scientifically trained German to 
an untrained Englishman for teaching even 
the pronunciation of English. In connexion 
with the travelling fellowships there is also a 
project afloat for founding “institutes” in 
London and Paris with regular staffs of 
teachers and lecturers, to be supported by 
grants from the different German govern¬ 
ments. If these schemes turn out to be 
feasible, the question of a teaching university 
for London may be solved in an unexpected 
way by the establishment of a German uni¬ 
versity in our midst. Many Englishmen 
would welcome such an institution. 

Breymann’a Zur Reform is intended as a 
guide to the use of his Franzcitieche Gram- 
tutlik, Franzositche Elementargrammatik, and 
Framotieches Elementariibungsbuek. The latter 
work shows how difficult it is to carry out in 
practice what appears so simple and easy in 
theory. The author’s carrying out of the 
principle of making the reading of texts the 
cardinal point results praetioally—in part, at 
least—in a return to the methods of Ollen¬ 
dorff and Ahn! When we see Papa a vme 
ame, Le bon roi a punt ton ami, we seem to 
think we have seen (though never heard) 
something like it before. It is true the 
learner is soon introduced to more connected 
texts; but even these do not seem to be well 
chosen. Many of them show the fatal faults 
of stilted literary style (la grandiose majetti 
it eet beaux arbret), the introduction of rare 
and technical words (such as the tropic of 
Capricorn) useless to the beginner. They 
certainly are well planned in many respects, 
the authors having evidently grasped the all¬ 
importance principle of unambiguous context; 
but it is clear they were not prepared for the 
mormons practical difficulties of the task— 
difficulties which can only be overcome by 
long preliminary investigations and classifica¬ 
tions of words and phrases. I should not 
like to express an opinion on the new method 
of teaching the conjugation of the verb oy 
means of a table with blank numbered squares 
till it has been practically tested. 

Breymann’s method has been severely 


criticised by Klinghardt in a recent number 
of Krumme’s Pddagogischei Arehiv (1885, 
xxvii., No. 8), who especially blames him for 
upholding the old fallacy of mental training, 
while he praises Kuhn for the businesslike 
way in which he subordinates every con¬ 
sideration to that of attaining a practical 
mastery of the language. Kuhn begins with 
a connected text, whose meaning is mastered 
at first by a word for word translation, with¬ 
out any grammatical analysis. At the same 
time, the main elements of the accidence are 
gradually taught as they occur in the texts. 
Instead of the present system of exercise¬ 
writing, he advocates oral or written repro¬ 
duction of what has been read, in different 
forms, together with occasional retranslation. 
The syntax is then taught by making the 
learner collect the examples himself from his 
texts. The grammar is only for reference, 
and is not required at all for the first two 
years, the teaoher supplying all the necessary 
details. 

It seems to me that this system goes too 
far in its revolt against the supremacy of 
grammar, as also in its condemnation of 
mechanical learning by heart. Nor can we 
fairly weigh Kuhn’s method against Brey¬ 
mann’s till the former’s reading-book has 
appeared. In short, I do not think the 
Germans have yet succeeded in bridging over 
the formidable gulf between grammar and 
reading, or in bringing accidence and syntax 
into their proper correlation. But they have 
made an excellent beginning, and we in 
England have everything to learn from them. 

Hesbt Sweet. 


TEE DIALECTS OF NORTHERN GREECE. 
We quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars the following abstract of a paper read 
at a meeting of the University Philological 
Association, by Mr. Herbert Weir Smyth, on 
“ The Dialects of Northern Greece 

“ The paper aimed at presenting a comprehensive 
sketch of the tribal relations of the Greeks occupy¬ 
ing the district north of the Oorinthian gulf, with 
the exception of the Megarians and Athenians, 
together with a oomplete summary of the peculiar¬ 
ities of the idiom of each eanton, in the endeavour 
to establish definite centres of dialect life. The 
conclusions reaohed in reference to the dialects of 
Western Greece were' based upon the first exhaustive 
examination of the inscriptions of Epirus, Acar- 
nania, Aetolia, and Phthiotis, that has been 
made. 

“ The statement of Strabo—that all the Hellenes 
north of the Isthmus, except the Megarians, the 
Athenians, and the Dorians settled about Par¬ 
nassus, were in his time called Alo\t?(— finds no 
support in the epigraphioal monuments. The 
dialects of Thessaly and, with some limitations, 
that of Boeotis, alone deserve the epithet “ Aeolic.” 
Despite many patent cases of similarity between 
the idioms of these two cantons, there exist certain 
radical differences, which dialectologists have not 
satisfactorily explained. This divergence between 
these two dialects consists in the greater number 
of Doric ingredients in the Boeotian idiom. It has 
been assumed that these Dorisms are either sur¬ 
vivals of an Aeolo-Doric period or of the speech of 
the inhabitants of Boeotis prior to the so-called 
invasion of the Boeotians from Arne in Thessaly. 

“This paper, while endeavouring to prove the 
indefensibility of each of these theories, main¬ 
tained that the original inhabitants of Boeotia 
were of Aeolic, the invaders of Doric stock; and 
that to the influence of the latter is due that 
generous admixture of Dorisms which constitutes 
one of the peculiarities of the Boeotian idiom. 

“ The testimony of the ancients offers no cogent 
support to the theory that the invaders were of 


Aeolio blood, the statement of Thucydides, i. 12, 
being evidently a make-shift to establish an ex¬ 
ternal harmony between his account and that of 
Homer, who recognises Boeotians as inhabitants of 
Boeotia. On the other hand, we have no incon¬ 
siderable mass of testimony (hitherto not placed 
in its proper connexion) proving the Aeolic char¬ 
acter of the original settlers. Athamas, the son of 
Aeolos, was king of Orchomenos, the city of the 
Minyai, who were bound by municipal ties to 
Iolcos in Thessaly, the yrj AiWr of the ancients, 
and who had settlements in Thessaliotis. It is not 
beyond the range of probability that the Minyai 
were originally settlers on the Pagasaean gulf, 
that they emigrated thence to the Oopaeic valley, 
and in fact that Boeotia and Thessaly formed 
before the Trojan war one territorial district. The 
similarity of the ancient worship of the two 
cantons, the recurrence ot the same geographical 
designations, and many other elements of resem¬ 
blance, which oannot be merely incidental, make 
for the conclusion that originally Aeolic was the 
vernacular throughout the eastern portion of North 
Greece. 

“The Minyai, expatriated by the irruption of 
the Dorians, fled to Lemnos and settled eventually 
in Elis. The ooniecture of Fick in reference to 
the origin of the admixture of dialects in the Elean 
speech through Minvean influence can justly assert 
a high degree of probability, since it alone explains 
satisfactorily the existence of such Aeolic ingre¬ 
dients as the tfiUaxm, the accus. plur. in -ait and 
-o(5 (-tup, -oi p), which no sound criticism can estab¬ 
lish either as importations from Arcadia or as the 
result of isolated and spontaneous evolution. The 
North Greek Dorisms of this dialect are to be 
referred to the influence of the Aetolian settlers. 
The term AloAtis Boiurol, applied to the Boeotians, 
has been correctly explained as being equivalent 
to AloAtis —the original inhabitants—*al Boiurol— 
the later immigrants. 

“ Thessaly, the home of the Aeolic Achilles, was 
the abode of a people destined to give birth to the 
epopee. Hence this race of vigorous intellect was 
better able to resist the encroachment of the speech 
of the Dorian conquerors under Thessalus than 
the weaker, though kindred, Boeotians. In Thes¬ 
saly, therefore, we meet with bat few Dorisms 
[le for €15, iron', k piros, Sec .); in Boeotia, however, 
while frequent Aeolisms indicate the existence of 
an Aeolio substratum (inf. in -tp-tr, datives in -tan, 
See.), the Dorisms are more plentiful (lapis, accus. 
pi. in -us, «<ij by compens. lengthening, M tor 
Aeolic iwi, &r for tv, xd. Sec.). 

“The dialects of Western Greece disclose a 
genuine proletariate of speech, which, with occa¬ 
sional epichoristic variations, is all of one type. 
The Phthiotic idiom is so closely allied to that of 
Aetolia, all powerful at the period of the supre¬ 
macy of the Aetolian league, that we cannot doubt 
but that the latter has supplanted the vernacular, 
which was homogeneous with that of the other 
provinces of the Thessalian rtrpapxla. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the peculiar forms of the Western 
Greek type hdiKorra, once in an Oetean inscrip¬ 
tion, iiapis and itupit, Aiorlirjs tide, each once in 
the dialect of Epirus, non-contraction of «a, to, tu, 
dat. plur. in -ois (cons, decl.) Iv for dr, ytv tot yt 
once in Epirus. The inscriptions, which open up 
this perspective of dialect life are unfortunately of 
so late a period that it is well-nigh impossible to 
re-establish the ancient colouring of the native 
speech. The oldest Epirotic inscription dates 
from between 342—326 b.o., the Acamanian inscrip¬ 
tions date from 200, the oldest Aetolian between 
249 and 189; none of the Phthiotic monuments 
antedate the period of the incorporation of Phthiotis 
in the AetoUan leagus. A generous wealth of 
forms is displayed in the dialects of Locris and 
Phocis, that of the former especially preserving 
the oldest known type of North Doric. It contains 
peculiarities which may be oonjectured to have 
been the common heritage of all Northern Dorians, 
since the Aetolians at the time of the return of the 
Heracleidae infused into the Elean speech pheno¬ 
mena found later in the Locriau dialect alone. 
The Delphic inscriptions represent an older lin¬ 
guistic stage than those of the rest of Phocis ; F is 
found three times (<\iFos a\Ftl FtQ in Delphic 
territory, once in Phocis (Faraxtlm) 

“ The complete collection of material, which 
was the substructure of this paper, affords a survey 
of the entire development of North Greek speech, 
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and justifies a division of the entire territory into 
two linguistic centres. I. The Eastern, or Aeolic, 
comprising the dialect of Thessaly and that of 
Boeotia, with its stronger intermixture of Dorisma. 
II. The Western or pure North Doric division. 
The interlying oantons, though essentially North 
Doric are coloured by the adoption of certain 
loan-forms from the East, the extension of which 
can be traced with great precision. So, for 
example, the dat. pi. -tanrt has not succeeded in 
pushing its westward course beyond the boundary 
of Phocie and Locris. Other Aeolisme [Apopitbs, 
ni)\r*\«'ar, ivKaktl/uvos) are to be explained as im¬ 
portations aud not as survivals of an Aeolo-Doric 
period. Those dislectologists have committed a 
grave mistake who regard the use of tv cum accus. 
and irip for vtpl as Aeolisme. The former is North 
Doric, the latter, though sporadic, is not confined 
to the limits of a single family of dialects. 

“ Finally, the necessity of exact ohronology in 
the investigation of dialectical phenomena was 
insisted upon, and it was shown that the dialecto- 
logist cau steer a middle course between the 
‘ Stammbaumstheorie ’ of the Darwinist Schleicher 
and the ‘ Wellentheorie ’ of Johannes Schmidt or 
Paul Meyer. If linguistic phenomena alone be 
taken as the point of departure in dialectology the 
possibility of limited speech-centres’' is unduly 
weakened. Areas of greater or less extent muBt 
have existed in which originally ‘dialeots’ held 
sway; these areas need not be co-extensive with 
those resulting from political division, nor are 
they free from disintegration through the influ¬ 
ence of neighbouring speech-areas and of telf- 
generated forms.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CURTIUS’S ‘‘PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETY¬ 
MOLOGY.” 

Oxford : June 33, 1888. 

Mr. A. L. Mayhew has kindly supplied me 
with the following-supplementary list of Cur- 
tius’s mistakes: 

1. Inconsistencies. —In No. 251 German damp- 
fen is referred wiih Middle High German dimp- 
fen to root rv<p, Sanskrit dhiip, in ii. p. 116 Old 
High German damf is connected with Sanskrit 
tap “ to be warm ” ; in No. 506 ow6s — sucus, a 
connexion rejected in No. 628 ; in No. 593 the 
Anglo-Saxon w is represented by w, whereas v 
is generally written for it, as feu va in No. 351, 
viir in No. 510. 

2. fVrong connexions. —No. 100, rucpls con¬ 
nected with Old High German feh-jan ; No. 
275, Spis with Old Gall. Druides (Gaes.); No. 
651, Oepnts with Old High German warm ; ii. 
p. 134, Wuotan with Old High German wat-an 
“ meare.” 

3. False forms. —Anglo-Saxon: No. 110, 
skearn for scearn ; No. 113, lubi for hfid ; No. 
345, folma for fohne or folm; No. 412d, bull 
“bladder,” for IQl “furunculus” (Wright’s 
Vocabulary); No. 444, snor for snoro or snoru ; 
No. 449b, mav-en for mdv-an ; No. 523, ryan, 
ryn ‘ ‘ sound, roar,” for rft rugitus, rjjnan 
rugire (Grein); No. 593, widde “rope,” for 
viSSe ; No. 489, rynge “ spider,” is a figment. 
Old Saxon: No. 344b, fdhnu does not exist in 
Old Saxon, it is properly Old Norse; us-filma 
should be marked Gothic; No. 494, erwet, erwt 
is Dutch; No. 504, wriselik, a mistake for 
wrisilik (Heliand ed. Heyne). Old High Ger¬ 
man : No. 298, bahhuu for bahhan (Curtius 
generally uses infinitives in Teutonic verbs); 
No. 486, ampher for Amphero (and the con¬ 
nexion with u/j.6s very doubtful, see Kluge). 
Old Norse: No. 452, voma for vama; No. 
573, shoick-r for skakk-r; cingim is not Old 
Norse, but Old Irish; ii. p. 245, vidja for vitija 
“a withy.” Latin: No. 517, rumen “udder,” 
for rumen “throat,” rumis “ a teat.” 

4. Other errors. —No. 211, Irish gam “sum¬ 
mer ” (for “winter,” see No. 194); No. 411, in 
Old Norse barr the original s is not lost hut 
assimilated; No. 412d, Old Norse bulla “ ebul- 
liro,” should not be placed among Teutonic 
words, it is modern and borrowed from the 


Romance; No. 638, in Gothic kaur-s (better 
kaur-us), it is unnecessary to account for the ou 
by epenthesis; Gothic aur = German or — Latin 
ar ( ra, ra), see KuhB, Zeitschrift, xxv. 49; ii. 
p. 264, Latin jujubae is a very late word, and 
cannot therefore be brought forward as an 
example of an original j represented in Greek 
by f; No. 436, Cornish snod should not be 

E laced among the Celtic forms, as it is simply 
orrowed from Anglo-Saxon sn6d. 

5. The following are mistakes by the trans¬ 
lators: false connexions, No. 198, Grasmere 
and grice; ii. p 259, tub and zuber, p. 353, 
schwiil and sultry. No. 301, Old English wadd, 
No. 658, Old English and Anglo-Saxon grot, 
Old English grSthan, are figments; welk, ii. 
p. 180, is not Miltonic. In No. 430, for Shipton 
(which would mean “ sheep-farm ”) read Ship- 
town (Schiffstdtte). In ii. p. 234 for forms read 
forms for', p. 287, read tbpion. 

E. R. Wharton. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Longmans announce a" new School 
Geography, written by Mr. George G. Chis¬ 
holm, of the Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. The author has made an attempt 
at a new departure in the teaching of 
geography, by providing a text-book based 
upon the methods that have recently been 
so highly developed on the Continent, and es¬ 
pecially in Germany. The book will contain 
about sixty illustrations and diagrams. 

Mr. H. K. Lewis, of Gower Street, will pub¬ 
lish in a few days a work on Massage as a Mode 
of Treatment, by Dr. William Murrell. It will 
give a history of the subject, and explain its 
mode of application and value as a therapeutic 
agent. 

A discovery of unusual interest in its bear¬ 
ing on the antiquity of man in Britain has 
recently been made by Dr. Hicks, of Hendon, 
and communicated by him to Nature. In ex¬ 
ploring the caves of Tremeirohion, in the Vale 
of Clwyd, it was found that the main entrance 
to the Cae Gwyn Cave had been blocked up by 
glacial beds deposited subsequently to the oc¬ 
cupation of the cave by pleistocene mammals. 
A shaft was dug through these beds; and a 
small, well-worked flint flake was discovered in 
the bone earth, about eighteen inohes beneath 
the lowest bed of sand, on the south side of the 
entrance. It appears that the contents of the 
cave must have been washed out by marine 
action during the great submergence in mid¬ 
glacial times, and then covered by marine 
sands and an upper boulder clay. This dis¬ 
covery, therefore, proves that man lived in the 
North Wales area before the great submergence 
indicated by the high-level sands of Moel 
Tryfan. 

At a reoent meeting of t'ie Academic des 
Inscripiions, the Marquis de Nadaillac read a 
paper upon “ Trepanningin Prehistoric Times.” 
The large number of cases collected by Dr. 
Prunieres, of Marvejols, prove that the opera¬ 
tion of trepanning was practised, during the 
stone and bronze age, among tribes widely 
scattered throughout Europe, Africa, and 
America. Sometimes the aim was to heal a 
fracture of the skull or an illness; sometimes 
the subjeot was a corpse. In either case the 
operation proves a higher degree of civilisation 
than might be expected from primitive peoples. 
Trepanning after death had probably a religious 
significance. The circlet of bone taken from 
the skull was usually preserved with care as an 
amulet or relic. 


- PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We understand that the Rev. D. Silvan 
Evans’s forthcoming Welsh Dictionary is on 


a muoh larger scale than any work of the kind 
hitherto attempted in any of the Celtic lan¬ 
guages, the letter A alone extending over up¬ 
wards of four hundred octavo pages. It will 
be published in parts, and the first instalment 
will be ready shortly. The London publishers 
are Messrs. Trilbner. 

The representatives of the Royal Asiatio 
8ociety at the Seventh International Congress, 
to be held at Vienna next September, are Dr. 
R. N. Oust, hon. secretary; Prof. Cecil Bendall 
and Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie, members of 
the council; and Dr. Theodore Duka. 

We learn from Le Livre that Dr. Hauler has 
discovered in the Orleans library five leaves of 
a palimpsest MS. containing fragments of the 
lost Historiae of Sallust. So far as he has 
been able to decipher the original writing, 
the passages preserved refer to a debate in the 
senate upon a mendacious despatch received 
from Pompey, and to the wars against Ser- 
torius and against the pirates. 

The Revue Critique of July 5 contains a 
review by M. Fr&dSric Plessis of Mr. Robin¬ 
son Ellis's contribution to the “Anecdota 
Oxoniensia.” It concludes with saying that 
the author “ ajoute encore quelque ohoses aux 
titres, d6j& oonsiderables, qui font de lui un des 
meilleurs latinistes de oe temps-ci.” 


FINE ART. 

OLD WATER-COLOURS AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 

The council of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours has done well to open a small 
and interesting supplementary exhibition, in 
which the buyer of modern drawings—gene¬ 
rally as ignorant as the average artist of what 
has been performed in past times—may see the 
exquisite and, on the whole, the long-enduring, 
work of our elder school. 

It is quite an admirable exhibition, though, 
as is often the case with historical or 
retrospective exhibitions of prints and of 
drawings, the works of the masters are 
not displayed in quite perfect proportion, 
the facilities for assembling certain draw¬ 
ings being greater than those for assem¬ 
bling others. Thus it is possible that men as 
different as Nicholson and Paul Sandby may 
not be represented as their admirers would wish 
them to be. It is likely that John Cozens 
—“the greatest genius who ever touched 
landscape,” Leslie said he was—is not repre¬ 
sented only at his best, notwithstanding the 
presence of more than one noble example of 
his art; and it is sure that Thomas Girtin 
cannot be fully judged by that which is shown 
of his work. But Dewint is seen very finely, 
both in brilliant sketch and highly laboured 
drawing. By David Cox there is not only 
such a famous landscape as Mr. Nettlefold’s 
“ Changing Pastures,” but half a soore or half 
a dozen others of those impetuous visions of 
his later years on which his fame securely 
rests. The most elaborate Dewint is a river 
scene-a large work crowded with fruitful 
labour. Yet even more charm ng is a sketch 
contributed by Mr. Lock; while the palm 
among all Dewint sketches here to be seen 
must be given to a singularly broad, rich, low- 
toned landscape, lent by Mr. Orrook, finer even 
than the gleaming coast view lent by the same 
owner, and executed, we take it, in the Isle of 
Wight. That finest of all is called simply 
“The Eastern Counties.” It represents the 
picturesque everyday village of Dewint’s day, 
lying chiefly in shadow, and framed and cur¬ 
tained, so to speak, by a line of protect¬ 
ing elm trees. In its breadth, its easy 
decisiveness, its assured effect, its indefin¬ 
able “style,” such work of th English 
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muter mast take rank, permanently, beside the 
etched landscape of Bembrandt, and Titian’s 
drawings of Cadore. I insist less, for the 
moment, on the merits and the place of the 
Turner drawings, since the merits and the place 
of these are more absolutely uncontested. 
There are two or three fine Ootmans—one or 
two of the earlier and quieter, one or two of 
the later and more gorgeous; and it is interest¬ 
ing to recollect that Turner admired Cot man 
only leas, perhaps, than he had admired Girtin 
—as much, perhaps, as David Cox admired 
Turner. Cotman died in 1842, having worked 
sobly, though unequally, for thirty-five years ; 
from the period of youth to the period of 
elderly manhood. Whoa Cotman died, William 
Hunt—who is represented quite marvellously 
in the present exhibition—was doing some of 
bis finest drawings; and only a little utter oame 
James Holland, of whom just as remarkable, 
though it may be not quite so numerous, a 
representation is made. A church interior, by 
Holland, and a drawing of a narrow Venetian 
canal , by the same opulent colourist, the 
tame master of chiaroscuro and of picturesque 
effect, share between them the responsibility of 
representing, best of all, an interpreter of 
Venice certainly not inferior to Samuel Prout. 
William Hunt’s drawings—some of them of the 
•till life of the lane and the fruit-garden, some 
of them of the peasantry sitting shyly to the 
painter, or unconscious of his presence, and 
absorbed in homely duty or pious exeroise— 
make, as it were, a panel of themselves. They 
are ranged together in the middle of a large 
vail, which, by reason of their presence, glows 
with the hues of emerald and turquoise, amy- 
thyst and ruby. A colourist, indeed, of whom 
the school may be proud, and who has, perhaps, 
only once before—and that was thanks to Mr. 
Baskin—been seen in such undisguised and 
iplendid strength. 

If time and circumstances permitted, it 
would be very well to go in detail into 
several questions which an exhibition so in¬ 
teresting as this one may fairly raise. But I 
can only allow myself—in addition to what has 
been said already—to insist upon its general 
excellence, and to invite both chance visitors, 
and the students who are generally the col¬ 
lectors of English art, to profit by the oocasion 
which the activity of the institute affords. 
Since the general exhibition of the earlier Eng¬ 
lish water-colour, held at the Burlington Club 
some fifteen years ago, there has been no such 
opportunity obtainable of examining the work 
of the founders and the masters of our school. 

Fbedebick Wedmobe. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

A special general meeting, convened for the 
purpose of hearing Mr. Ernest Gardner’s 
lecture on the latest excavations at Naukratis, 
was held on Tuesday, July 6, in the theatre 
of the Boyal Institution, Albemarle Street. 
Prof. C. T. Newton, C.B., vice-president 
of the Fund, took the chair at 5 p.m., there 
being also present the Bt. Hon. Sir W. 
Gregory, K.C.M.G.; Mr. A. S. Murray, 
keeper of the Department of Greek and 
Boman Antiquities, British Museum; Mr. 
E. Maunde Thompson, keeper of the MSS. 
Department, British Museum; Mr. T. H. 
Bayliss, Q.C.; Mr. Bobert N. Oust, hon. sec. 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society; Mr. Talfourd 
Ely, Dr. Hermann Weber, Dr. Hyde Clarke, 
Mr. Benjamin Vincent, Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Mr. F. LI. Griffiths, and the hon. 
secs, to the Fund, Mr. Beginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum, and 
Mias Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D. Prof. A. C. 
Merriam, LL.D., of Columbia College, New 
York; Mr. D. Parrish, Mr. Lambom, and 


other distinguished Americans were among the 
audience. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who briefly explained the object of the 
meeting and introduced Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
by whom the excavation of Naukratis had this 
season been superintended, the site having been 
discovered and worked during the preceding 
season (1885) by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner then read his paper on 
the results of the present season’s explorations, 
which, he was careful to state, had been much 
facilitated by the excellent system established 
by Mr. Petrie during the previous year. 
With workmen accustomed to this kind of 
digging, and (which was of even more im¬ 
portance) already thoroughly disciplined, he 
found his task comparatively easy. Going 
back to the descriptions of Naukratis which 
have been handed down to us by Herodotus 
and other classical writers, Mr. Gardner 
then reminded his hearers that this ancient 
Greek settlement contained five famous 
temples; namely the Pan-Hellenion, and the 
temples of Zeus, Hera, Apollo, and Aphrodite. 
Of these, four were now discovered— i.e., two 
last year, and two this season. The cemetery 
of Naukratis, lying at some little distance 
from the city, had also been found during 
the present year. Unfortunately, a great 
art of this necropolis was still concealed 
eneath a modem Arab cemetery, and could 
not yet be excavated. This would prob¬ 
ably oe the most ancient and interesting part, 
since that end which it had been possible to 
explore contained only graves of an epoch sub¬ 
sequent to the sixth century B.C., the most 
flourishing period of Naukratian history. These 
graves contained coffins of tile and of wood, 
the latter deoorated with terra-cotta ornaments, 
gorgoneia, &c.. many of which had been turned 
up. The burials were always after the Greek 
customs, no traces of embalming being found. 
Articles of use and ornament were also buried 
with the dead, some of whioh (as for instance 
a beautiful rouge-pot with cover, exquisitely 
painted, and still half full of rouge) were on 
the table. In the temenos or shrine of the 
Dioskuri, the plan of a temple built of unbaked 
mud-brick faced with plaster had been re¬ 
covered. In front of it were pillars of the same 
materials. The temple of Aphrodite (which 
was built, indeed, upon the foundations of two 
et earlier structures) consisted only of mud- 
rick walls, enclosing one or, in the earliest 
temple, two chambers. In front of it was a great 
altar, built of the ashes of victims, held together 
with a mud-brick casing. The yard of the temple 
was covered with a layer of fragments whioh 
had yielded a great number of vases and 
statuettes, more or less perfect. These were 
all of the most archaic period, and mauy were 
inscribed in characters of the sixth century b.c. 
The temenos of the Samian 'Hera had also been 
found, but had uot been rich in results. A 
great variety of objects of all kinds in bronze, 
pottery, iron, marble, limestone, &o., had been 
unearthed in the town, including a beautiful 
portrait-head of the period of Berenike II. in 
blue porcelain, a fine archaic statuette of Apollo 
as a hunter laden with spoils of the chase, 
painted vases, jewellery, and the like. Two 
very fine vases of large size, the above-named 
head and statuette, and many smaller speci¬ 
mens were also on the table, and to these 
Mr. Gardner drew the special attention of his 
listeners. As regarded future operations on 
this site, Mr. Gardner was of opinion that it 
would not repay the Egypt Exploration Fund 
to prosecute further researches, at all events 
for the present, the available parts of the mound 
having been thus far thoroughly investigated. 
It would he well, however, to visit the spot 
from time to time, taking note of what the 
local Arabs might be doing, and waiting for 


any opportunity which might arise to open the 
rest of the cemetery. In the meanwhile, much 
was already gained. A most important series of 
early inscriptions had been discovered, which 
were not only invaluable from the epigraphic 
point of view, as throwing light upon tho early 
history of the Greek alphabet, but also as they 
served to decide the age of many classes of 
vases and sculptures whose date had previously 
been a matter of conjeoture. By ascertaining 
the real nature and importance of the colony of 
Naukratis, its position in history was estab¬ 
lished. It was merely a trading emporium; but 
owing to the surroundings which prevented its 
growing in size or prosperity, its art and handi¬ 
crafts were stimulated by emulation. Its in¬ 
fluence on Greece in the sixth century must 
have been of great importance. 

The chairman then made some interesting 
remarks upon Mr. Ernest Gardner's statement, 
chiefly with reference to the Egyptian character 
of oertain very arehaio works of Greek art, 
such as the famous sitting statues discovered 
by himself in 1858 on, or near, the sacred way 
leading to the Temple of Apollo at Branohidae. 
At the time when he discovered the statues (now 
in the British Museum), and in his volume of 
Essays on Art and Archaeology, he had remarked 
the Egyptian characteristics of their style and 
treatment; and he found his views strikingly 
confirmed by the discovery of several seated 
statuettes of the same type and style, among 
those brought from Naukratis by Mr. W. M. 
F. Petrie and Mr. Ernest Gardner. He con¬ 
sidered the results of these excavations to be 
of the highest importance for the study of 
Greek art and Greek epigraphy. 

Sir William Gregory, who moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gardner, thought, with the 
chairman, that holdiug a special meeting to 
hear an account of their operations at Naukratis 
was a perfectly wise arrangement. They had 
that afternoon listened to a most interesting 
account of the society’s operations in Egypt, 
and he hoped they would be encouraged thereby 
to continue their explorations. 

Mr. Bobert N. Oust seconded the motion in 
a few appropriate words, referring very happily 
to the great services whioh had been rendered 
to Egyptology by Prof. Maspero during his 
five years’ tenure of office as Direotor-General 
of the Museums and Excavations of Egypt. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner then returned thanks ; 
and for the second time reminded his hearers, 
with great modesty and generosity, of Mr. 
Petrie’s previous labours on the same site, and 
of the immense aid those labours had afforded 
in the prosecution of his own subsequent ex¬ 
plorations. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards (hon. sec.) th n 
made a short statement as to the present posi¬ 
tion of the Fowler,Fund, whioh at the time of 
the last general meeting in October, 1885, had 
reaohed a total of £700. Miss Edwards knew 
that the meeting would be glad to hear that 
£200 more had meanwhile beon subscribed to 
this special fund, the four new donors 
being Mr. D. Parrish (U.S.A.), Mr. J. 
Gurney Barclay, and Mr. Josiah Mullens 
and Mr. Fairfax of Australia, each of whom 
had paid in his quota of £50. There conse¬ 
quently now remained but one more name— 
that of the fateful nineteenth subscriber—to fill 
in. This last subscriber gained, the conditions 
prescribed by Mr. William Fowler, the generous 
originator of this special fund, would be ful¬ 
filled ; and by his crowning donation the Fowler 
Fund would be completed. Miss Edwards 
earnestly hoped that before the members of this 
sooiety should meet again in Ootober the 
nineteenth subscriber might be found. Miss 
Edwards then went on to draw the attention of 
the meeting to the great and gratifying support 
whioh the Egypt Exploration Fund continued 
to receive from the citizens of the United Btat:S 
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America, and whioh has this year culminated 
n a subscription list of which it was no exag¬ 
geration to say that it represented all the 
learning, the piety, the wit and wisdom of the 
Great Republic. Among the learned societies 
represented by their presidents and vice-pre¬ 
sidents as contributors to this fund were the 
American Oriental Society, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the American Historical 
Association, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the American Philological Asso¬ 
ciation, the New England Historical Society, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the New 
York Historical Society, the Institute of He¬ 
brew, the Institute of Christian Philosophy, the 
American Metrological Society, and the Web¬ 
ster Historical Society. Turning to representa¬ 
tives of the Church, no less than thirty-nine 
bishops of the Episcopal Church (including 
the Primate) and seventy-eight clergymen of 
various denominations were subscribers to the 
work. Of presidents of colleges and professors 
there were no less than 108, including all the fore¬ 
most scholars and thinkers of their time; while 
of eminent statesmen, magistrates, scientists, 
authors, and other men of mark, there were 
about 160 more entered in the last list issued 
by the society’s eminent and zealous vice- 
president, the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, of 
Boston. Miss Edwards then dwelt with much 
warmth and earnestness upon the untiring 
energy, devotion, and enthusiasm of Dr. 
Winslow, to whom the society were indebted 
for this unparallelled accession to the dignity 
and treasury of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
With the one single exception of the late Sir 
Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Winslow had done more 
than anyone, not merely for the work of this 
society, but for the cause of Biblical research 
and the spread of Biblical knowledge in 
connexion with Egyptology throughout the 
civilised world. Miss Edwards ventured to 
think that by Dr. Winslow’s aid a great and 
noble friendship had been promoted and 
cemented between the Hite of Transatlantic and 
British scholars; a friendship which had its 
root in their common love of truth and their 
desire for the advancement of learning, and 
which was independent of the wars of creeds 
and the variable atmosphere of politics. 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole (hon. sec.) spoke 
with great satisfaction of the maintenance of 
the entente cor diale with that eminent scholar, 
Prof. Maspero, and with his distinguished suc¬ 
cessor, M Grdbaut. He also warmly acknow¬ 
ledged the generous support of the American 
subscribers who had been brought together by 
the energy of Dr. W. C. Winslow. He 
called special attention to the abstract which 
his colleague, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, had 
given of the character of the American sup¬ 
porters, as representing the leading theological, 
professorial, and literary men of the United 
States, and bore witness to the generous con¬ 
fidence they had reposed in the administration 
of the Fund. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the president and managers of the 
Royal Institute for the use of the theatre, 
which was proposed by the chairman and 
seconded by Mr. Maunde Thompson, followed 
by a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was 
proposed, in a few appropriate phrases, by 
Mr. T. H. Bayliss, Q.C. 

The forthcoming memoir on NauJcratis, by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petne, with the collaboration of 
Messrs. Ernest Gardner, Cec 1 Smith, and Bar¬ 
clay V. Head, illustrated with forty-five plates, 
now just ready for issue to subscribers for 
1885-6, was on the table. 


the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, 
beginning on Tuesday, August 10. The pro¬ 
ceedings will commence with a reception by 
the mayor at an inaugural meeting at the 
Town Hall, when the president will deliver his 
address. This will be followed by an inspection 
of the city; and in the evening, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman will open the historical section. On 
Thursday morning, August 12, the annual 
meeting of the members of the institute will 
be held, and in the evening of that day there 
will be a conversazione at the Town Hall. The 
Bishop of Chester will be the president of the 
antiquarian section, and the architectural sec¬ 
tion will be presided over by Mr. Beresford- 
Hope. 

Two famous pictures are just now being 
separately exhibited in London. Raphael’s 
“Madonna dei Candelabri,” from the Novar 
collection, is on view at Messrs. Myers, in 
Savile Row; while Turner’s “Battle of the 
Nile and Blowing-up of the Orient," painted 
in 1799, is to be seen in the galleries of the 
Nineteenth-Century Art Society, in Conduit 
Street. 

Mb. Edwakd Leak’s delightful little ex¬ 
hibition of oil-paintings and water-colour 
drawings, which has now been on view at 129, 
Wardour Street, Oxford Street, for several 
months, will be finally closed at the end of 
August. The gaps made by purchases have 
been filled up from time to time by fresh 
subjects, some of the later arrivals being among 
the most exquisite examples of the painter’s 
hand. 

Thebe is now open in the rooms of the 
Norwich Art Circle an exhibition of the works 
of one of the less known artists of the “ Nor¬ 
wich School,” John Thirtle, containing ex¬ 
amples from nearly all the best Norfolk 
collections, especially those of Mr. J. J. Colman 
and Mr. James Reeve. Thirtle was bom in 
1777, and was one of the original members of 
the Norwich Society of Artists, of which John 
Crome was the head. 

At a recent meeting of the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Leon Heuzey exhibited a plan 
of the palace at Tello, in Mesopotamia, which 
had been prepared by M. de Sarzec. Un¬ 
fortunately, M, de Sarzec has been compelled 
to leave his excavations unfinished. One of 
most interesting features in the building is the 
existence of a number of chambers in tie wall 
resembling doorways, but leading nowhere. 
M. Heuzey expressed the opinion that these 
were intended to be shelters against the heat of 
the sun. It will be remembered that precisely 
the same architectural feature was found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns, where the chambers 
in the wall have been regarded by archaeolo¬ 
gists as lodgings for the garrison. M Schlum- 
berger read a paper upon two new silver 
Himyaritic coins recently acquired by the 
Bibliotheque Nationale from M. Revoil, who 
had obtained them during his recent expedition 
to the shore of the Red Sea. The Himyaritic 
coinage shows two types : (1) imitations of the 
Athenian currency, bearing an owl; (2) an in¬ 
dependent type, with the head of a king. The 
new coins belong to the second class; but they 
also show a new feature, a large sized head of 
an ibex, full-face, on the reverse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The annual congress of the Royal Archae- 
logical Institute will be held at Chester, under 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sig. Cksi, principal professor at the Royal 
College of Music in Naples, gave the first of 
two pianoforte recitals at the Prince’s Hall 
last Monday afternoon. The Italians are sup¬ 
posed to understand the cultivation of the 
voice better than any other nation. They have 
the finest violins, and can boast of more than 


one famous violinist. In the matter of piano¬ 
forte playing, however, since the days of D. Scar¬ 
latti and Clementi, Italy has decidedly ranked 
after Germany, France, and Russia. Sig. Cesi 
—whose name, by the way, is not to be found 
in Brown’s Dictionary' of Musicians lately re¬ 
viewed in these columns—was a pupil of Thal- 
berg. The programmes of his two concerts, to 
say nothing of the concerts of classical music 
which he gives at Naples, show how well 
acquainted he is with the various schools. On 
Monday he commenced with Italian music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
the two so-called Sonatas of Scarlatti, and in a 
Boccherini Minuetto—not the popular one—ho 
aroused the sympathy and interest of his 
audience by his soft and liquid tone, his neat 
playing, and by his delicate and finished 
phrasing. Again, in his selections from French 
and German composers he obtained well- 
deserved success. In the Presto movement, 
which he played from dementi’s Sonata 
in B minor in his first group of solos, 
he showed at times great strength of wrist. 
It is well to have a strong wrist, but 
undue advantage should not be taken of it. 
From one or two exaggerated passages, we 
fancy that this may prove one of the pianist’s 
failings when he comes to interpret—as he will 
do next Saturday—the works of modem com¬ 
posers like Thalberg, Liszt, and Rubinstein. 
We object to loudness when the purity or rich¬ 
ness of tone in any way suffers. The programme 
concluded with Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata for 
violin and piano, interpreted by Signori Papini 
and Cesi. A special feature of interest of the 
conoert was Signorina Barbi’s clever and artistic 
rendering of songs by Italian composers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. She 

possesses a well-trained mezzo-soprano voice 
of considerable power and flexibility. The 

audience, though not numerous, was most en¬ 
thusiastic. 

The first public ooncert of the Hyde Park 
Academy of Music was given at the Cavendish 
Rooms last Tuesday afternoon. This Academy 
is conducted by Mrs. Trickett, sister of the 
late Mdme. Sainton-Dolby. Judging from the 
various ladies who sang during the afternoon, 
careful and conscientious teaching is as much a 
feature of the present academy as it was of the 
one presided over by Mdme. Dolby. Some 
vocal concerted music, given under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. F. H. Frost, showed purity 
of intonation and great precision. Besides 
Mendelssohn’s 139th Psalm, and several other 
pieces, the choir sang Hoffmann’s picturesque 
and clever cantata, entitled, “Song of the 
Nomo.” Some effective songs were contri¬ 
buted by Mdme. Edith Wynne, Miss Mary 
Willis, and Miss Fusello. 

A chamber ooncert was given last Wednesday 
evening at the Prince’s Hall by the pupils of 
the Royal College of Music. Miss Kellet played 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniqnes. At first she 
was nervous, but soon recovered herself, and 
interpreted the difficult variations with, good 
feeling and great spirit. Miss Halleit played 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor. She has fair 
fingers, but found the piece somewhat beyond 
her strength. We think it would be wise to 
give at first to students, however talented, 
solos in whioh they eould do themselves full 
justice. The concert commenced with a care¬ 
ful and, on the whole, highly meritorious 
rendering of Beethoven’s Quartett in D (Op. 18, 
No. 3) by Mr. Sutcliffe, Miss Donkersley and 
Messrs. Kreuz and Squire. The programme 
included instrumental music by Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, and vocal music by Giovanni and 
Meyerbeer. All the performances showed 
signs of careful training; and the college is 
acting wisely in thus showing what it is doing 
for musical art in this country. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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INSUBBD AQAIXST BT THE 

RAILWAY PASSENfiERS* ASSURANCE COMPANY 

{ESTABLISHED 1849,) 

*4. OOBNHILIi, LONDON. 

Capital .£1,000,000 

Income ,„ __ £348 000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 113,000 ACCIDENTS 

£2,215,000. 

CSAIUCAN.HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, E.Q, 

Apply to Ihe Clerk. >t the lUliw.y SUtlose, the LoesI A*enU, or 

Wsn.Kn> omoi-i, grand hotel buildings, w.c. 
or rt the 

| BSAS Omowi, COBNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

; William j. Via», Seereury. 

SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

(GLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Roval 

Route Tla Crinan and Caledoulan Cannlsl —The Hnni vr.n a . . 
“COI-UMB'.-er-IONA," ,e,u ire? OL AWO^DAlSf*.‘. V^m'^ 
GREENOCK, st 9 A.M., in oouneciion with Expiyss Trains from Lomlnn 

35S£ g £7 mi r n i0 o,° ban - Fort-WlUtam.SneemesslLihSri. SkJl 

Galrloeh, Staffs, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Gnidn til m 


37, New Oxford Street. London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Tha original, best, and swat liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prints. No extra charge for time giren. 

Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOKDKB, 

*48,148,150, Tottanham-ooart-road, and It, 80, and 21,MorwelUtmt,W. 
Established 1861. Also for HIRE ONLY. 

MORE CURES OF ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGH8, &e., BY 

DR, LOOOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. Reinbabdt, Chemist. Briggato. Leeds; “ Manr nn I surorialne 

Consnmntfon*!'* ° f aff<,rde<1 10 confirmed cosrs of Asthma and 

Consumption, and long-standing Coughs.” 

Aslhma, Consumption, Bronchitis. Colds, Goat, Rheumatism and all 
Wafers' which «ro instantly n-liaved and rapidly cared by Dr. Looock’s 
per box' Wh h 1 * t0 p eaBftU,, y- Of all Druggists at is. IJd. and Is. 9d. 

To H.R.H, t he PRINCE of WALES. 
B^AND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
pOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 

~ _ Alio 

ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 
'J’URTLE SOUP, and JELLYTand^thw 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

SO LB ADDRE88- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIB, W. 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


Pea 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
*wy wwSs; [rr “* m “S5pb u • ™ omi ’ 
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TWEB TY-EIGHT PRIZE KEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM 

frvs pure concentrated cocoa. 

PropMod by a new and special scientific prooess securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL, 

S55.*irsst*'““* >■"“ <■ “”'» s »^rti 

J. S. FRY ft SONS, Bristol,London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 
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TIMBERED HOUSE, Antique, ten rooms, 

A comfortably and artistically tarnished : Hue scenery ; moderate 
t*r— ; mooth or year—A. W ood, Church Stratton, Salop. 

A VERY CHOICE PRIVATE C0LLEC- 

TION of OLD ORIENTAL CHINA (all tb« rare ooloora) for SALE ; 
aho mu JAPANESE CURIOS, tha property of a Collector.—Address 
0. F., cert orilmn Siraat A Co., 30, Conxhlll, E.C. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & GO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoeohurch-itnef, London ; and “ The 
Chart*hooae Praia,” 44, Charterho u se-square, K.C. 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

VJ 8.W. (dose to Rar.’a Coart 8tatlon).-ADVANCED CLASSES far 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mra. W. R. COLE. A aaparata House adjoining for Keeidont 
I'd pi la. 

B OOKS BOUGHT—To Executors, 

Solicitor*, he.—HENRY BOTH BRAN A CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
134, Strand, Saco ad-hand Bookseller*. are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or amallar collactlona of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
tira tha atoaoat ralna in oaafa. Exparienoed ralnara sent. Removals 
wliboat trocol# or axpaoaa to raodora. Establlahod 1814. 

npHE FOREIGN MASTER of a SCOTTISH 

-L GRAMMAR SCHOOL cm RECEIVE into hia fanrlr Ona or Two 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN as BOARDER**, who may either attend 8chool or 
irnhnaraity, or prepare prirawly for Examinations. Advantage! of an 
> agHah home combined with daily convrraatlonal practice In Modem Lan. 
n*r* iligheat reference*. No other Bonders kept—Address GUSTAV 
Htil, tl, Dae-airaci. Aberdeen. 

TiO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

X Tha AUTOTYPE OOMPASY have bean p«rmltted to place in the 
Photographic Room at the BHIT18H MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
Biodero improvement*. specially arranged for tha PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of M88., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other object!, to 
rxact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
p>nnluJ 0 D, Ac—Apply to (be Mabaock, autotypb Company, 74, New 
Oxford Street. London, W.C. 

T^vOMESDAY COMMEMORATION.—The 

XJ MPE1INGS for the READING of PAPERS will be held In I.IN- 
tuLK’B INN HALL (by tha kind permission of tbe Mas tore of the Bench) 
fr. at ibe Kn to tbe 30TH OCTOBKH NEXT. At the earn# lima there will 
be EXHIBITIONS of MANUSCRIPTS at tha PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
■’ d ai tbe BRITISH MUSkL’M. It ia propoaed to publish a volume of 
Domesday Studies and a Bibliography of Domesday Book. 

SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA. 

Entitling tbe Sabaerib* r to Ona Copy of the Publications and to Admlealon 
for blmaelf ard a Lady to tbe Meetings in LincoloVlnn Hall and to the 
lshlldtione of Manuscripts. p IDWAED DOTS, Honorary Secretary. 
S3, Old-buildings, L’nc ilu'a-lon. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KINO STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AJXT> BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O Jrl 33 -A. 3? BOOKS. 

The following Cataloguet gratis and post-free :— 

1. -BECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3--W0BKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

At greatly Reduoed Prices. In Sets or Separately. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4.-BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

Many being now out of print. For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &o. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD 8TREET, LONDON. 


TVERBY HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM— 

XJ Principal*, MRS. and M188 LACEY. —The LECTURES and 
CLASSES at UNIVKRSI IT COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, are mada uao of In 
arranging the Courts of Study for tha elder Pupil*. PupUa are prepared 
for Cambridge Higher Local, London Matriculation, Society of Professional 
Musician^, Trinity College, aud other Exam*. Special arrangement* 
made for tboae preparing for the profession of teaching. Students above 
school age received who wish to study at University College. 8peclal 
arrangements made for Girls preparing for naldence at tha Women's 
Collage* at Oxford and Cambridge. Vacancy for a Student-Teacher. 
Honour List on apjlicatlon. References—Rev. Canon Uouc, Vicar of 
Cauntou; lUv. A. F. EBSWOkTU, Vicar of East Retford ; Kev. Prof. 8YMES, 
University College, Nottingham. * 

C ITYand GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE 

CENTRAL INSTITUTION. EXHIBITION ROAD. S.W. 

COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for Civil. Mrchintail and 
Electrical Engineers, Chemic-tl and othrr Manufacturers and Teacheia, 
under i he direction of Profeasor UN WIN, F.R.8., M.I.C.E., Professor ARM- 
STRONG, I'h.D., F.R.S., Profoesor AYRTON, F.U.S., Professor HEMUCI, 
LL D., F R.8. 

Tho NEW SESSION commences on OCTOBER 5. 

The (1 dhworker*’ SCHOLARSHIP of £60 for three years, with Free 
Education, and Three Institute's SCHOLARSHIPS, covering tha Students 
Fees and tenable for three ye»rt, will bo awarded on the results of th# 
Entrance Examination, to commence on MONDAY, 8KPTEMBKK t7. 

For Programme of Instruction apply at Eihlbitlou-road, 8.W., or at 
Greaham College, E.C. PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 

/COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

Salisbury.—For Landowner*, Land Agent*, Surveyors, Farmers, 
and Colonist*. 

The College provides full Course* of Iostiuction upon the Practice and 
Theory of Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Laud Agency, and 
Forestry. 

The Farm la 530 acre* In extant, and la und»r tbe direct management of 
tha College, the whole of the valuable stock of horses, oattic, dairy cowa, 
sheep, pigs, dairy appliances, implements, and growing crops being tho 
property of the College. 1 

The AUTUMN TERM commence* FRIDAY. OCTOBER 8TU. 

For prospcctna, Ac-, apply to the Prbsipkkt. _ 

WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 

•ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

XV WATER-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. ; 

NOW OPEN, from 9 till 6. Admission, Is. Illustrated Catalogue, la. 

ALFRED ETEKILL, Secratary. 

EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS be DF.CE ASED MASTERS of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT. 


OYAL ACADEMY 


ARTS. 


EVENING EXHIBITION. 

The EXHIBITION will b# OPEN in the EVENING fmrn MONDAY, the 
Mtii Jolt to MONDAY, the 2ND A00U8T (BANK HOLIDAY), frt.m 7.30 
till 10.30. Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. On Bank Holiday 
(Monday, 2nd of August) the Admission throughout the day will be 
Sixpence ; ou other days It will be aa usual. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

k3 SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The W1NTE1 SESSION of 1836-87 will commence on OCTOBER 18T. 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BUIS TO WK, 
M.D.Lond., F.R 8., I.L.D., at 3 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £ r 0 respec¬ 
tively. open to all First-year Student*, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION. 
Tho Examination wi'l bo held on the *TU, 5TH, and 6TM of OCTOBER, and 
the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physios, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at tbe option of Candid*!**. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B. EXAMINATIONS of tbe 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarship* and Money Prises of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as alto several Medala. 

Tbe Feet may be paid in on* sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
mad* to Lecture* or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements ore 
made for Students entering in their sec >nd or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medlcul Practitioner, and Private Families residing In tbs neigh¬ 
bourhood receive 8tud#nls for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings ia kept in the Secretary's office. 

Prospectuses and a 1 particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEOROK RKBDLB. w m OHD lM|m 

M anchester new college, 

UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 

“ The College adheres to Its orlgiual principle of freely imparting Theo¬ 
logical knowledge, without luslatiug on the adoption of .particular Theo¬ 
logical docirln**.” ___ 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1836-7. 
Principal: 

Profeasor JAMES DRUMMOND. LL D. 

Textual Criticism ; Catholic Epistles and Act*: 8tudy of Doctrinal 
Theology ; R. tidings from a Latin Philosophical Writer, and from a Greek 
Father. 

VlOR-PBIKClFAL t 

Profeaaor J. EbTLIN CARPENTER, MA 
History of Religion i (1) History of Christianity in Western Europe till 
the Reformation. (2) History of Chrlstlaulty In England. (3) Readings In 
Hcbreyr. 

Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A n B.Se. 

Junior Psychol gy and Logic (with referenoe to tbe requirements for 
graduation in the University of Loudon). Senior Mental Philosophy. The 
Philosophy of lULgion. 

The College opens in OCTOBER. 

These Lectnres, or any of them, are open to Students of either sex, on 
payment of tbe uaual fees. For particulars apply to 

R. D. DABBI8H1HK, Esq., B.A., \ 

28. Gecrge-streeet, Manchester s or to f j. , 
Rev. H. Kffikld Dowso.f, B.A., i B6C8 ’ 

_ Gee Croas, n- ar Manchester. _;_ 

L ondon library, 

8T. JAME8-8 SQUARE, 8.W. 

PBMIDRBT.—LOUD TENNYSON. 

VlCB-PKBSfDKKTB.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Hia Grace Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, B. U. Banbury, Esq., Sir Henry Bsrkly, K.C.1). 

T BUSTS B*.—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 


a ■nTTTtnrnTQT'vrA flTT'DXf in XTA GDD i The LlbraryoontalnalOO.OOOVolumeaof Ancient and Modern Literature 

/\ 1/ V riitilolriu l/LijltiV or Ma.ri AuJjii I In various Languages, Subaeription, £3 a-yearwlthout Entrance-fee, or 
DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competent. Nine I £* with Bntranoe-fe* of £6 ; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volume* ar* 
ywrs in one of the oldest London houses. Also knowledge of PROOF allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Member*. ®P« n 

DEPARTMENT. Highest Teatimonia s. Salary not so much tin object as I from Tan to Half-paat 8lx. CaUlogne onppleaaant (1875-80), price 5a. 
a permanent appointment in a good house.— A. L. C., Th# Poplars, White Member*, 4s. rrospeotus on application. 


Horse-lane, Soath Norwood. 


Rob At Haxbisof, Secretary and Librarian. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW READY. 

With Preface hy J. PERCIVAL HUGHES. 

OUR RADICALS: 

▲ Tale of Love and Politios. 

By the late COLONEL BURNABY. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

Prom the TALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ The late Colonel Burnaby’s posthumous novel is a 
deeded success. It Is ol course Intensely Tory in 
feeling and motif, but none the less interesting for that, 
while additional popularity is secured for the book by 
the Introduction of politioal celebrities under disguises 
more or less transparent." 

From the GLOBE. 

“ This book oomes out at an opportune moment, and 
is certain to be widely read.” 

From the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

“ Poor Burnaby’s story is a thriller! ” 

From the LEICESTER JOURNAL. 

“ The nefarious schemes of the Fenians are exposed 
from a novelist’s point of view in a most effective way." 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VENUS’ DOVES.” 

ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 

TAYLOR, Author of “ Snow in Harvest,” Ac. In 
3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful 
manner. Her women portraits are womanly and 
natural ■, her men are manly and straightforward; and 
the world she takes her readers into is one inhabited 
by people of refined and cultivated tastes.” 

_ WMUlull Revim. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE." 

THE LONG LANE. By Ethel 

COXON, Author of “A Basil Plant,” Ac. In} vols., 
crown Svo. 

“The whole book has a refined and quiet charm, 
heightened by a gift of genuine pathos.”— Mamino Pott. 

“Wholesomely romantic in tone, and remarkable for 
its artistic reticence and high finish.”— Graphic. 

‘“The Long Lane ’ is decidedly pretty. Miss Coxon’s 
style, too, is above the average in descriptive power 

.The heroine’s strong impulsive nature is finely 

conceived and claims our sympathy throughout. 

The sketches of Oomish life and coast scenery are 
pleasantly done .”—At hmaeum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” Ao. In 3 vols. 

“ An interesting and sympathetic story. The book 
closes with a bold and unexpected stroke, which, if not 
in accord with the conventionalities of flotion, is in 
exceptional harmony with human nature in those 
stronger developments which few novelists have the 
courage to face boldly. It is much to have created a 
character which creates a sense of actual repulsion: it 
is more to turn repulsion, when the extreme point has 
been reached, into legitimate sympathy.”— Graphic. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TOWER 
GARDENS.” 

THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie 

ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ The World She Awoke 
In,” Ac. In 3 vols. 

“ Miss Alldridge’s latest novel is exceedingly pleasant 
reading, so pleasant, indeed, that such an expression 
seems scarcely adequate. Its great charm consists in 
the descriptions of the Tower and its surroundings. In 
these she displays a delicacy of touch and powers of 
observation and Imagination beyond the common 

order.Alison, the heroine, is such a creature of 

health, sweetness, and (as it were) a certain subtle un¬ 
ripeness as is not usual in modem flotion.”— Athenatum. 


A NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “ MISUNDERSTOOD,” 

TRANSFORMED. By Florence 

MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Ss. 

“The book is a pleasant and profitable one to read. 

.Assuredly nobody can begin the story without 

wishing very much to know the end.” 

St. Jamu’i Gazette. 


Eichard Bsntlhy ft Sow, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Just ready, in post 8vo, pp. 560, price 10s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA: 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 

FOR THE 

Higher Classes of Secondary Schools and 
for Colleges. 

F -A. XL T X. 

By G. CHEYSTAL, M.A., 

Late Fellow and Lecturer, Corpus Ohristi College, 
Cambridge, and Profee sor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Content*: I. Fundamental Laws and Processes.—II. 
Monomials; Laws of Indices; Degree.—IH. Theory of 
Quotients: First Principles of Theory of Numbers.— 
IV. Distribution of Products; Elements of the Theory 
of Rational Integral Functions.—V. Transformation of 
the Quotient of Two Integral Functions.—VI. Greatest 
Common Measure and Least Common Multiple.—VII. 
Factorisation of Integral Functions.—VIII. Rational 
Fractions.—IX. Continuation of Theory of Numbers. 
—X. Irrational Functions.—XI. Arithmetical Theory 
of Surds. — XII. Complex Numbers. — XIII. Ratio 
and Proportion.—XIV. On Conditional Equations in 
General.—XV. Variation of a Function.—XVI. Equa¬ 
tions and Functions of First Degree.—XVII. Equations 
of the Second Degree.—XVIII. General Theory of 
Integral Functions.—XIX. Solution of Problems by 
mesns of Equations.—XX. Arithmetic, Geometrio and 
Allied Series.—XXI. Logarithms.- XXII. Theory of 
Interest and Annuities; Results of Exercises. 


In I vol., post Svo, price 12s. 3d. 

A POPULAR 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

Daring the Nineteenth Century. 

By A. M. CLERKE. 


In 1 vol., post 8vo, price Sis. 

ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. 

By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 

Slade Professor of Fine Art, University of Cambridge, 

Illustrated with Three Coloured Plates and 
Fifty-seven Wood Engravings. 


In crown Svo, prioe 15s. 

O’SHEA’S 

GUIDE TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 

Including the BALEARIC ISLAND! and TANGIER!. 

Seventh and Revised Edition. 

By JOHN LOMAS, 

Author of “ Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, 
and Life.” 

With Map, Plans of Towns, and Railway Charts. 


In fcap. 8vo, price 10s. 3d. 

APPLETON’S GUIDE 

TO THE 

UNITED STATES ANDJCANADA. 

With Map, Plans, and Views. 


NOW READY. 

BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS 

FOB 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
WALES, &c., &c. 


Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 

LIST. 

WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 

A BOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 
AND OF STILL WATERS; 

By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

19mo, handsomely bound in grey linen. Uttered In 
gold, with gilt top, price 5s. 


NOVELS FOR THE SEASIDE. 

Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6*. eaoh. 

By B. D. BLACKMORE. 

IiORSA DOOUE: a Romanes of Cxmoor. Twenty-fifth 

Edition. Also Illustrated Edition de Luxe, 31 e. 6d. and 35*. 


ALICE LORRAIHE. 
CRADOOK HOWELL. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 


EREKA. 

MART AlIRLET. 

CHRISTOWELL. 
TOMMY UPMORE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


THREE FEATHERS. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH, 

Nineteenth Edition. 

KILMEHY. 


II SILK ATTIRE. 
LADY SILVERDALE'S 

SWEETHEABT. 

SUHRI8B. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
FAR from the MADDIHG 

CROWD. 

HAHD of ETHELBERTA. 
A LA0DI0EAH. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
THE RETURY of tho 

NATIVE. 

TWO on a TOWER. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


WRECK of the “GEOS- 

VENOR.* 

JOHH H0LDSW0RTH. 

A BAILOR'S SWEET¬ 

HEART. 

By Mrs. J. ] 

THE SEHIOR PARTNER. 
DAISIES and BUTTER¬ 
CUP*. 


THE “LADY MAUD.” 
LITTLE LOO. 

A 8EA QUEEN. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

. RIDDELL. 

ALARIC SPCNCELEY. 

A STRUGGLE for FAME. 


STANDARD WORKS OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Year with the Birds. By an Oxford 

Tutor. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 

A glaxce at the contents of this attractive 
looking volume is enough to make one 
anticipate the charm which one soon finds 
within. The book consists of three main 
divisions, all written from the point of view 
of a bird lover. The word “ ornithologist ” 
has been too much degraded by professed 
scientists to be used in connexion with such 
a fresh delight as this “ Oxford Tutor ” infuses 
into his essay in natural history. In the 
first two chapters we have the ordinary bird- 
life of Oxford commemorated through the 
four seasons in due order—such bird-life, 
that is, as anybody with an oye to the omni¬ 
presence of birds cannot fail to be cognisant 
of. The third chapter breaks fresh ground, 
“The Alps in June.” The reader recalls 
that passage in Modern Painters where Mr. 
Raskin tells us, in too painfully vivid words, 
what the ordinary tourist misses—who can 
forget his description of the gentians’ blue ? 
—when he only visits Switzerland in the late 
rammer. Verily are his lines laid in pleasant 
places who can afford to get away to those 
mountain heights and placid valleys when 
the rejuvenescence of nature confers a reality 
upon that which we in London have almost 
lost the capacity of calling either spring or 
rammer. The fourth and fifth chapters are 
about a typical “ Midland Village ” : first, 
as to its garden and meadow; next, as to its 
railway and woodland. The very headings 
carry us away from town— 0 rus, quando ego 
U aspiciam ? The last chapter, which is the 
most original, on “The Birds of Virgil,” 
teems to blend the modern love of nature 
with the classical studies of our youth. 

In the face of so much to be admired, a 
painful fact impresses itself upon me. Why 
should the author refuse to the world a know¬ 
ledge of his name? It is an open secret 
that our “ Oxford Tutor ”—his eponym 
is too common to be distinctive—is Mr. 
William Warde Fowler, of Lincoln College. 
Why should the authorship of such a delight¬ 
ful book be made a crux to bibliographers ? 
He may answer that his Latin dedication 
is a sufficient crqiuiov. But I may reply 
that, in modem English, auceps is better 
translated “ birdcatcher” than “fowler”; 
and that the professor of logic has an equal 
title to the patronymic. Let us hope that 
the book may reach a second edition, if only 
that the author may then declare his identity. 
If he had ever worked much in the British 
Museum, he would never have been so unkind 
u to send his book forth into the world with¬ 
out a guide to show under whose name it 
could be found. 


But I cannot complain of Mr. Fowler any 
more. A reading of his book should be 
enough to make dear old over-praised Gilbert 
White turn in his grave for very ecstasy. A 
century ago—nay, as an old Oxford graduate, 
I might say twenty years ago—such a book 
as A Year with the Birds was an impossi¬ 
bility. The tendency of the present age is 
so intensely to theorise that the advent of an 
author who closely observes and seldom 
theorises is very refreshing. Nowadays 
everybody thinks he can theorise, but the 
phalanx of observers receives little addition. 
The fulfilment of the Baconian dream seems 
to be tending back again to the Aristotelian 
dogma; induction is giving way to deduction, 
because the latter is so much the easier, 
especially to sciolists. 

Perhaps I need not tell the world with 
what a renewal of the delight of youth I 
would fain go through this “ Oxford Tutor’s ” 
remarks seriatim ; but I hope the reader will 
by so much the more appreciate my criticisms. 
Would that in my Oxford days I had had so 
competent a guide! 

What one most misses in A Year with the 
Birds is a greater familiarity with ornitho¬ 
logical literature. The author’s powers of 
observation seem sometimes wasted in dis¬ 
cussing accepted facts. The partial migration 
of the robin is a case in point. The note on 
p. 7, however, is more valuable than a dozen 
references to letters in the Times. To state that 
the name of the bullfinch “ is said to be a 
corruption of bud-finch ” is a degradation of 
philology, such as is not justifiable nowadays. 
Prof. 8keat is clearly right in comparing “ bull¬ 
finch ” with “ bull-dog ” ; no other finch is so 
thick set as this one, among those which we 
commonly meet with. The reason why the 
kingfisher is so rarely seen on “the river” 
at Oxford is probably to be found not only 
in the fact of there being so many oarsmen 
continually about, but in the number of 
by-streams equally well suited to the birds’ 
requirements. A voyage through the inter¬ 
sected meadows above Folly Bridge would 
soon show anybody who cared to take the 
trouble what a charming terra incognita 
exists there. The difficulties in the way 
prevent any but enthusiasts from undertaking 
it, and it can only be done in a canoe. 
Nevertheless, the first kingfisher’s eggs I ever 
took were from the borders of Port Meadow, 
just below Godstow. The green wood¬ 
pecker is too shy a bird to be expected in the 
city of Oxford, but it is not uncommon in the 
neighbouring woods; at Stow Wood, for 
instance, it can always be found. Mr. 
Fowler’s remarks about the three British 
species of willow wrens ( Phylloscopus) are 
rather behind the age. In Mr. Seebohm’s 
Nistory of British Birds every question has 
been satisfactorily settled, and there is really 
no difficulty left unexplained. Nobody, how¬ 
ever, who is familiar with birds’ songs will 
challenge what our author says with regard 
to the impossibility of expressing them by 
our musical scale. A rude proof of this is 
found in the fact that an experienced musician 
can seldom recall a bird’s note, while a real 
bird-lover, even if he cannot recognise the 
simplest tune, is never at fault as to a bird’s 
song. Mr. Fowler’s skill in describing songs, 
by the way, attains its highest expression in 
his diagnosis between those of the blackcap 


and the garden warbler. He seems to be the 
first to hit the point by which they can be 
distinguished. Oxford may have changed 
since I knew it. It certainly has outwardly. 
In my day there was a lesser whitethroat to 
be heard singing in the Wadham Gardens 
throughout the summer term by anybody who 
had ears to hear it. Certainly for a common 
whitethroat one had to go further afield. And 
in the warden’s garden nightingales felt so 
safe that they would sing at midday in the 
trees overhanging the public path to the 
Museum. I have sketched one in the 
very act. The varying frequency of the 
redstart may be only a matter of obser¬ 
vation. In 1870 they were quite as 
common at Oxford as they seem to be to-day. 
In the face of the fact that sparrows are 
becoming one of the curses of civilisation, it 
is curious to notice their power of adapting 
themselves to their environment even in 
Oxford. They will work their evil will there 
as they have done wherever they have gone. 
A reference to the tree sparrow is relegated 
to a note (p. 141); but he is a bird of gentle 
race, without a stain upon his character. In 
my day he manifested himself to his familiars, 
so often as they sought his company, in the 
tall elms of the Broad Walk in Christchurch 
meadows; and I hope his vulgar cousin has 
not dispossessed him. It is strange that Mr. 
Fowler says nothing about the sand martin at 
Oxford. The bird used to be common enough 
on Port Meadow at certain seasons. There 
were a few that used every year to burrow 
into the crumbling mortar between the stones 
of the bridge at Godstow, and make their 
nests in artificial sand. A record of this fact 
is necessary, for I have never heard of their 
doing so anywhere else. I hope they so 
continue to confuse their biographers. 

Let us away now to the Alps in June. To 
how few is such a glory given! When the 
ordinary tourist reaches Switzerland birds 
have reached the stage of their animal life 
when they are least en evidence. The 
ubiquitous black redstart we expect to be 
prominent. He is the one bird that we can 
never escape in our Swiss rambles. We can 
see him even from our hotel windows. But 
we can never make him love us enough to 
come and see us at home in summer. He finds 
us so wretched in winter that he does not 
care to risk what we call our warm weather. 
Our author gives such a lively and thorough 
account of the ordinary Swiss birds that we 
may expect that many future travellers will 
find a fresh interest in “ the playground of 
Europe.” They could not have a more 
capable guide, nor one more likely to inspire 
them with a fresh enthusiasm. He who gets 
a sight of a wall creeper or a crested tit may 
feel a greater pride than if he had gathered his 
first sprig of edelweiss. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know whether “ An Oxford Tutor ” 
has any authority for implying that Pious 
Martins was especially the name of the black 
woodpecker among the ancient llomans (p. 65). 
I fear he antedates the specialisation by a 
good many centuries. Old authors used the 
double appellation for almost any woodpecker. 
The green and the spotted species are by far 
the commonest woodpeckers in Italy, and 
Pliny does not differentiate them. The 
former was probably that referred to in 
the Metamorphoses, as I have elsewhere 
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shown, at some length ( Ibis , 1881, pp. 254- 
257). 

The reader who has followed “ An Oxford 
Tutor ” so far will know pretty well what to 
expect in the chapters about “A Midland 
Tillage.” The ground is less familiar than 
that which we have hitherto trodden, but the 
author’s capacity to observe and to write as 
a humble follower of the sage of Selbome is 
perhaps here most conspicuous. Kingham is 
a particularly midland village, for it lies 
within a few miles of the famous “four 
shire stone,” where the counties of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Warwick meet. 
Long before we have finished the fourth 
ohapter we feel quite at home, and under¬ 
stand the character of the country. An 
ornithologist, however familiar he may be 
with most of the facts, cannot but be pleased 
with every simple narrative he finds here. 
The adaptability of birds to their surround¬ 
ings is strikingly shown in the aocount of 
how railways act beneficially upon bird life. 
The neglect of the nightingale in Oxford is 
atoned for by the attention paid to it at 
Kingham; but it is difficult to hold that 
“the poets are sadly to seek about” its 
wonderful song when one remembers what 
Keats and Matthew Arnold, to recall no 
more, have written. 

Despite conspicuous merits, the chapter on 
“ The Birds of Virgil ” is a little disappoint¬ 
ing. The title perhaps misleads us, for we 
expect Mr. Fowler to do for Virgil what Prof. 
Sundevall did for Aristotle; but he does not 
propose more to himself than a cursory glance 
at tiie subject. He tells us, for instance, that 
Virgil mentions about twenty kinds of birds, 
but he only enumerates about fourteen. 
Those whose studies embrace the whole 
subject of nomenclature would have liked at 
least a list of the birds to which the Mantuan 
poet had referred. Much light can often be 
gained by those who approach a subject per 
viam excltuionis, when the exception proves 
the rule. Still, what Mr. Fowler has done, 
he has done well. There is much in his 
argument that, in Virgil at least, oolumba 
generally meant the domesticated pigeon, and 
palumbes the wild species. His identifications 
of cor tut, cornix, and Kopa( attain as much 
precision as is perhaps possible. Vague as is 
the popular idea of a species at the present 
day, it was undoubtedly still more vague in 
classical times; and in dealing with poets we 
often have to give considerable weight to the 
exigency of metre. The question as to 
whether the alcyon was a kingfisher or a tern 
seems to me incapable of any other solution 
than that the name was sometimes applied to 
the one bird and sometimes to the other. 
Nor do I see any more definite way of trans¬ 
lating acalanthis than by “song bird” or 
“ warbler.” Modem scientific accuracy 
cannot be expected in an ancient Latin poet, to 
whom the distinction of one singing bird from 
another could not have been a matter of much 
interest. Even modem poets are more often 
wrong than right when they stray from the 
beaten path of popular acceptance. In his 
admiration for his favourite author, “An 
Oxford Tutor” omits to mention how far 
misled Virgil was by the legend of Philomela 
as to describe the nightingale “ mourning her 
lost young ”; when the fact is that as soon 
as the eggs are hatched, its song entirely | 


ceases, and an occasional hoarse croak is the 
only sound it ever utters afterwards. His 
explanation of the famous passage, Aeneid, 
vi., 309 ff., is, however, such a crowning 
glory that no reader can close A Tear with the 
Birds without feeling more grateful for what 
the author has done than disappointed at any 
possible omissions. The charming illustra¬ 
tion which faces the title-page is a key to 
the feeling which pervades the entire work. 

Hxkby T. 'W'haktojt. 


The 8ocial Problem in ite Economical, Moral, 
and Political Aspects. By William Graham. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Thk social problem is no new difficulty. It 
is as ancient as the quarrel between Plato’s 
“ two cities ”—the Bich and the Poor. But 
in recent times the old sore has broken out 
with fresh malignity. True, if we believe 
our statisticians, the poverty of the poor has 
been diihinishing of late. Vet their dis¬ 
content has increased. “Saving tasted of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge—for a long 
time to them forbidden fruit—they have dis¬ 
covered their actual naked condition.” The 
efforts of the working classes to improve their 
condition appear to Prof. Graham natural; 
their aims and aspirations just; for in the 
distribution of the national produce they have 
not obtained a fair share. The landlords 
have too much, the capitalists have too much. 
Fifty thousand pounds a year, which many a 
magnate enjoys, is out of all proportion to his 
services to society. The supremacy of the 
capitalist has aggravated the master evil of 
modem society—inequality. The total in¬ 
comes of the capitalist and labouring classes 
are approximately equal; while the latter 
class is fifteen times more numerous than the 
former. Beneath the regularly paid labourers 
is the great multitude of the casually em¬ 
ployed; and there is a lower deep, the 
residuum of'“lackalls”—the “Social In¬ 
ferno,” in Prof. Graham’s aptly awful phrase. 
With terrific power he depicts the purgatorial 
pains of poverty. More than a million per¬ 
sons, a thirtieth part of our population, are at 
this moment sunk in the gulf of pauperism. 
“ Take a generation, and the chances are that 
1 in every 5 or 6 will during their life¬ 
time have been baptised at least once in the 
pool.” The ghastly catalogue of ills is com¬ 
pleted by the starvation wages of women and 
by the want of provision for “ spiritual pro¬ 
ducers,” or, at least, the best sort of them— 
the inspired teachers of mankind. 

Such is our author’s diagnosis of the diseases 
of society. What are his remedies? They 
are twofold—general, and special. The most 
comprehensive prescription is to “try and 
see what justice, the great and almost the 
only social virtue, is, and where it lies.” 
Justice dictates a policy of greater equality 
than prevails at present. “We must aim at 
exalting the low and somewhat depressing 
the mighty from their seats.” We must ob¬ 
tain a new ideal of life and a changed con¬ 
ception of property ; a reform which Prof. 
Graham prepares by an able review of the 
origin and history of private property. The 
right of a man to do what he likes with his 
own will have to be qualified. The state 
must interfere with contracts which are not 
free, or which, though free, are injurious to 


one of the parties. Bent, whether of land or 
houses, appears to be the especial object of 
this new legislation. As for the contract 
about wages, trades’ unions, which our author 
places among his “special” remedies, will 
take care of that. In a very able ohapter 
upon trades’ unions, Prof. Graham, correcting 
Cairaes and Thornton, reaches the conclusion 
that combination may secure a moderate 
benefit for the labouring classes; but that they 
are very likely to overshoot the mark by 
overpressing the capitalist-employer. Another 
special remedy is co-operation, which Prof. 
Graham recommends trying experimentally 
on a large scale with the aid of state funds. 
Then there is education, with the special 
object of evoking that genius which is to be 
found in largest quantities in the lower strata 
of society. It is observed by Prof. Graham, 
with his usual felicity, that the French 
Revolution and similar “ vertical sections ” of 
the mass have “shown the rich veins of 
genius lying unknown among the people.” 
The remedies associated with the name of 
Malthus are discussed by Prof. Graham at 
length rather than fully. He regards it as 
waste of breath to preach Malthusianism to 
the working classes. 

“ Even if all the male sex agreed together for 
Malthusianism, there is stall another influence 
to be reckoned with which will surely count 
for something—the opposite sex; and the ladies 
to the last woman would vote against Malthus. 
Mill seems to think differently; but I cannot 
help thinking him astray on this important 
point in the question. They are at least much 
more pledged to the institution of marriage 
than men.” 

For the middle classes, however, we are 
told that the question presents itself differ¬ 
ently. Their choice must be regulated by “ a 
balance of good and evil.” The scale does 
not always turn in favour of celibate 
prudence. 

“ Nor is it a good sort of life for the man him¬ 
self : no love; the finest thing in life missed; 
the best and most natural kind of society im¬ 
possible ; the man himself grown selfish, heart¬ 
less, materialised. . . . Assuredly he has had 
something to pay for his ease in money matters, 
his pleasant club life and society; . . . not 
wholly a success his sort of life either, as with 
regretful pang he sometimes feels.” 

There are other remedies, but they all 
“ run up into moral considerations.” Prof. 
Graham is honourably distinguished from 
many modem reformers by the prominence 
which he gives to the “moral revolution,” 

“ without which a political or social revolu- 
will inevitably be a failure.” No one has 
exhibited with more wit and wisdom the im¬ 
possibility of marshalling upon the morrow of 
a socialistic revolution 

“ a living mass of human units, intractable at 
best, with the old egotistic dispositions, the old 
Adam of self in eaoh, with the spirit of rivalry, 
acquisitiveness, and envy ingrained in their 
nature by heredity from a hundred generations 
of a private property rtgime. ... It would be 
a work too great for a god almost. And who 
is to do it? Presumably Mr. Hyndman, Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Belfort Bax are to form the 
triune deity to do the mighty work.” 

That human nature is a very stable thing, 
that though modifiable it can only be modified 
very slowly, are truths which Prof. Graham 
has inculcated with all the force of his incom- 
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parable style. He stands out from the herd 
of socialist writers in that he retains some 
reverence, not only for the decalogue, but 
also for the syllogism and the rule of three. 
In his political arithmetic two and two do not 
make five. Cultured conservatism cannot 
dismiss these speculations as “contrary to 
political economy.” A master of the “dismal 
science” Prof. Graham teaches with autho¬ 
rity, and not as Carlyle and Mr. Buskin, 
what are the limitations, the “ relativity ” of 
political economy. Unlike so many who have 
looked into the depths of the social abyss, he 
has not been seized with an intellectual 
Tertigo. He has the moral earnestness with¬ 
out the bogus value-theory of Marx; tho 
burning eloquence without the glaring fal¬ 
lacies of Henry George. 

While placing this work high above most 
socialist literature, we would not be under¬ 
stood to express unqualified approbation. 
Those who are not content with a first ap¬ 
proximation to correct views may notice some 
traits which are calculated to impair the 
authority of our author. A certain note of 
exaggeration sometimes makes itself heard 
through the music of his periods. Consider, 
for example, his description of the modern 
Dives, “ the idle rich.” 

“ They have got weariness, pain, satiety of 
material sweets, ruined nerves; all relish of 
life gone. They stretched forth their hands to 
pluck tbe seeming blooming apples and found 
not sweetness but ashes inside, or rottenness. 
They have got ennui, melancholies without 
names, a weariness, a satiety of life. They also 
are in a kind of sickness and earthly state of 
torment, insomuch that many of them would 
almost change with the condition of the lowest 
pariah.” 

One feels that Prof. Graham may be the 
ablest living advocate of socialism; one 
wishes that he were less of an advocate and 
more of a judge. Where the critical faculty 
seems to us most deficient is where it is most 
required—at the base of a system which is 
founded upon the conception of justice. Prof. 
Graham appears greatly to underrate the diffi¬ 
culty of discovering “what justice is” and 
“ where it lies.” He is nowise troubled by 
the swarms of puzzles and paradoxes which 
arise when the notion of justice is probed by 
the analysis of a Mill or Sidgwick. Does it 
occnr to him that the “ great name of justice,” 
as Prof. Bonamy Price has it, is invoked in 
defence of the competitive, as well as the 
socialistic, rigime ? Deducing a polity from 
the definition of justice is, even in the hands 
of a philosopher, precarious work. We 
should have had more confidents in our 
author if he had dwelt less upon justice and 
more upon happiness. The point in question 
may seem to some unimportant and to be 
relegated to the schools. And some may 
think that Prof. Graham, as compared with 
the Utilitarians, is in the right. They will 
approve a doctrine which teaches that 
“ wherever the ancestors of the present holders 
can be shown to have usurped the property 
of their poorer fellow countrymen prescrip¬ 
tion is no plea”; the people “may in all 
justice reclaim their violated rights.” Kevo- 
lutionary justice will be to many more 
attractive than the happiness-principle, by 
which Bentham not only constructed useful 
legislation, but also demolished anarchical 
sophisms. F. T. Edoewoeth. 
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Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. 

By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mb. Hazlitt’s gastronomical researches have 
led him baek to the dawn of authentic 
history in England; but his thirst for en¬ 
lightenment has not tempted him to plunge 
into the dark cloud of ignorance whioh 
shrouds the birth and early development of 
the cook’s craft. He has nothing to relate 
of the unknown genius who introduced 
earthenware vessels into the primeval kitohen, 
nor of that still greater precursor of the 
modern cordon bleu, the inventor of the art 
of ttone-boiling. Leaving the first rude 
experiments of savage man in a perhaps 
not unmerciful obscurity, he dwells on the 
gradual development of the culinary art 
after the barbarian Teutons had made their 
final settlements on British soil. According 
to Mr. Hazlitt, “our cookery is, like our’ 
tongue, an amalgam—the result of that fusion 
of tastes and experiences which “laid the 
basis of the splendid cuisine of the Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor periods.” 

Saxon and Dane and Norman we, 

Teuton or Celt or whatever we be, 

we betray our mixed descent, not in our 
speech alone, but in our very cookery-books, 
which tell plainly, to those who oan read 
between the lines, of the Arthurian pudding- 
bag, still remembered in nursery legend, and 1 
of the boar Saehrimnir on whose flesh the 
ohosen heroes feasted in the halls of Odin. 
The idea of pickling ash-keys may perhaps 
have originated in the brain of some faithful 
believer in the mystic wonder-tree of Northern 
mythology, and conserve of hips was very 
possibly a dainty appreciated in the days of 
the woad-stained Briton. Birch wine ought 
to be ranked among the most ancient of our 
national drinks; for, though ingredients of 
foreign growth are now used in concocting 
this rustic beverage, it is clear that the juice 
of the “ bonny birk ” must have been 
generally used ages before cloves and lemon 
peel were added to the list of English edibles. 

Mr. Hazlitt is scarcely correct in stating that 
“ it is doubtful whether before the Conquest 
our ancestors were commonly acquainted with 
butter.” If our forefathers were ignorant 
of the use of the churn, how comes it that 
they revived an old Teutonic word to denote 
a form of milk-food, which was introduced to 
their notice by the Norman invaders ? It is 
also scarcely oredible that 

“ a good dinner to a shepherd or a porter 
was formerly more than a nine days’ wonder; 
it was like a beacon seen through a mist. 
But now he is better fed, clothed and housed 
than the bold baron, whose serf he would 
have been in the good old days.” 

Bold indeed must the baron have been who 
expected either free tenant or bond-man to 
work for him without receiving the lawful 
equivalent for his labour. No doubt the 
power to oppress begot tyranny in the Middle 
Ages as it begets it now, but the system of 
government which bound the cottier to the 
land of his master clearly recognised the 
duties of that master towards his dependant; 
and but few mediaeval over-lords can have 
been sufficiently ill-advised to take from even 
the humblest of their people the corn-land, 
hemp-croft, and grazing-ground, which formed 
at once the mainstay of the serf and his family, 




and the visible reason for his services. Mr. 
Hazlitt himself quotes sixteenth-century 
authors who lament over the increasing 
dearness of provisions in a manner which 
implies that existence was harder for the poor 
man under the role of the Tudors than it had 
been before feudal law went utterly to ruin; 
and that, even before the downfall of the old 
manner of life became complete, the inevitable 
struggle between the owner and the tiller of 
the soil gave rise to grave apprehensions which 
have since proved to be only too well founded. 

Among other culinary anecdotes, Mr. Haz¬ 
litt tells us that when Cromwell entertained 
the French ambassador and the parliament 
after the Sindercome affair 

“he only spent £1,000 over the banquet, of 
which the Lady Protectress managed to save 
£200”; and adds, “ A story is told .... of 
Cromwell and his wife sitting down to a loin 
of veal, and his calling for an orange, whioh 
was the sauce he preferred to that joint, and 
her highness telling him that he could not 
have one, for they were not to be had under 
a groat.” 

Evidently the cavalier who records the inci¬ 
dent was delighted with the thought that tbe 
despot met more than his match in the careful 
Huntingdonshire housewife to whom his for¬ 
tunes were linked; but Mistress Cromwell’s 
economy may have been reasonable enougb 
in the eyes of her hushand, who, had ho 
known of them, would have looked on tbe 
carious and costly “ subtleties” of his royal 
predecessors as fitter adornments for the feast 
of Belshazzar than for the table of a Christian 
monarch. 

On p. 44 Mr. Hazlitt mentions that 
in the privy purse expenses of Henry VII. 
it is noted that a woman received 3s. 6d. for 
clarifying c eer suet for the king. “ This 
was not for culinary, but for medicinal, pur¬ 
poses, as it was then, and much later, em¬ 
ployed as an ointment.” This passage brings 
to mind the want of any good handbook on 
old medical lore. Mr. Hazlitt would do a 
service to all antiquaries if he would glean 
together some of the strange and loathsome 
remedies with which our ancestors attempted 
to alleviate the ills of the flesh, and publish 
them in the form of a companion volume to 
his present work. Mabel Peacock. 


habnack’s histobt of dog st a. 

Lehrbuch dor Dogmengeschiehte. Von Dr. 
Adolph Haraack. Erster Band. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Mohr.) 

A good many years ago, Lord Macaulay, 
who had a knack of expressing smartly tfce 
opinions of average middle-class Englishmen, 
wrote in his well-known essay on Kanke’s 
Popes the following passage : 

" It is plain that in divinity there cannot be a 
progress analogous to that which is constantly 
taking place in pharmaoy, geology, and navi¬ 
gation. A Christian of the fifth century with 
a Bible is neither better nor worse situated 
than a Christian of the nineteenth with a Bible, 
candour and natural acuteness being, of course, 
supposed equal.” 

Surely nothing can be less true. A Christian 
of the nineteenth century, whether for better 
or worse, is certainly in a very different posi¬ 
tion with regard to the interpretation of 
Scripture from a Christian of the fifth. The 
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generations of scholars, who have given so 
much vividness to our interpretation of an¬ 
cient writers generally, have not left un¬ 
touched the exegesis of Scripture. It is 
utterly impossible for us in these days, to 
whatever party we may belong, to regard 
Scripture with the eyes of our grandfathers, 
to say nothing of our ancestors of the 
fifth century. But, independently of this, 
what Lord Macaulay says of “divinity”— 
meaning evidently dogmatic theology—shows 
u misapprehension of the whole matter on 
which he speaks with so characteristic a con¬ 
fidence. If the task of dogmatic theology is 
—as Bishop Pearson says it is— 

“to set forth clearly and succinctly the 
Christian doctrine which is according to the 
faith; to state it with fit arrangement and 
precise method ; to investigate, prove, confirm, 
defend it by means of right reason well in¬ 
formed by human arts and sciences ”; 

then the “human arts and sciences,” by which 
right reason is informed, have a very large 
influence on dogmatic theology. In fact, 
history shows plainly enough that in this 
matter the theologian was right and the man 
of letters was wrong. There is in dogma no 
progress arising from the discovery of new 
subject-matter, as there is in pharmacy or 
geology ; but there is that other, and hardly 
less important, kind of progress which arises 
from the application of new modes of thought 
to the old subject-matter. This progress is, 
of course, not scientific, in the sense in which 
the progress of physics is scientific. It is 
rather analogous to the constant change which 
occurs in morals and metaphysics, where the 
same old truths present very different aspects 
to successive generations. 

Dr. Harnack has, at any rate, fully appre¬ 
hended the varied influences which made 
Christian theology that which it actually 
became. “ History of Dogma,” perhaps, 
hardly suggests sufficiently the nature of 
the contents of the volume which lies before 
us. It might almost have been called 
“ The Progress of Christian Thought in the 
First Three Centuries,” for it takes in all 
the influences which moved the minds of 
Christians during that period. And not only 
is the work the fruit of many years of 
earnest study of the documents, but it is 
extremely well written. I may, perhaps, 
best describe Dr. Harnack to English readers 
by saying that he is one of that band of 
learned and scholarly theologians of which 
Bishop Lightfoot is the best representative 
in England. In saying this, I do not mean 
that he holds the same opinions as the bishop, 
but that he follows the same method. He 
does not seek to bolster up current opinions 
by carefully selected authorities, but honestly 
enquires into things as they are. 

Christianity brought into the world a new 
conception of God and a new moral teaching; 
but it did not at once annihilate all the exist¬ 
ing culture. Neither the Jew nor the Greek, 
when he accepted Christianity, could by any 
possibility put off at once all the inherited 
tendencies and social prejudices in which he 
hid been brought up. Even in the New 
Testament we see both Judaic and Hellenic 
influences attempting to modify the doctrine 
which had been delivered to the Church. 
And the same process continued, at any rate, 
through the first three centuries. The cha¬ 


racteristic doctrines of Christianity wrought 
as leaven on the thoughts and on the social 
condition of men. 

It is this process which Dr. Harnack depicts 
for ns: the encounter of Christian thought 
with the existing Jewish and Pagan systems, 
and its result, so far as it appears up to the 
end of the third century. The influences 
which the Gospel encountered at its first 
preaching by Jesus Christ and His immediate 
followers he sums up as—the existing methods 
of Old Testament exegesis; the specula¬ 
tions and expectations which were then 
current among the Jews; the religions con¬ 
ceptions and religious philosophy of the 
Hellenistic Jews; the religious tendencies of 
Greeks and Bomans in the first two centuries; 
and the philosophy of religion current in the 
Greco-Roman world. The effect of these 
several influences Dr. Harnack traces with 
the vigour and freshness which are only 
possible for one who has been long familiar 
with the original documents. From such a 
man I have some hesitation in differing; but I 
must nevertheless confess that here and there 
I am not quite persuaded to adopt his views. 
If sometimes he seems to me a little capricious 
in his rejection of authorities, he seems so 
probably because I am not so well acquainted 
with recent criticism of early Christian 
documents as he is; but when he says (p. 79, 
note 1) that no influence of Philo is traceable 
in St. Paul, I call to mind that Dr. Churchill 
Babington long ago pointed out {Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, i., 47 tf. 
Camb. 1854) the reference in 1 Cor. xv., 44- 
47, to the earthly and the heavenly man of 
Philo, j De Allegor. Leg. i. 12, 13. Philo, 
however, does not seem to have exercised an j 
substantial influence on St. Paol, which is 
probably what he intended to express. 

The point, however, in which I most differ 
from Dr. Harnack, is his estimate of the influ¬ 
ence of Gnosticism on Christianity. Gnosticism 
is, he thinks, an acute form of the Hellenising 
of Christianity, while the same process in the 
Catholic Fathers is gradual and chronic. It 
was, in his judgment, the Gnostics who first 
transformed Christianity into a system Of 
doctrines, and undertook to present it to the 
world as the universal or “ absolute ” religion. 
In Gnosticism he sees the Hellenic spirit 
endeavouring to master the Christian Church. 
He is quite aware that this is not the common 
or obvious view. He knows perfectly well 
that, as the story is told by its ancient 
opponents, such as Irenaeus and Epiphanius, 
Gnosticism consists mainly of “Asiatic 
mythologumena,” and connects itself rather 
with the most recondite forms of Oriental 
cultus than with Hellenism. He does not, 
by any means, attempt to disguise the fact 
that the subject matter of Gnostic speculation 
is taken from Oriental mysteries, from 
astrology and Semitic cosmologies. Still, 
he thinks that the voice is Jacob’s voice 
though tho hands are the hands of Esau. 
Here, I confess that I cannot quite follow 
him. Gnosticism was taken up and pro¬ 
pagated, no doubt, by men of Greek culture, 
such as Basilides and Valentinus ; but in the 
substance of it I can find neither Hellenism 
nor philosophy. There is more of the 
Hellenic Bpirit and of philosophy in Irenaeus’s 
sharp criticism (ii., 29, 3) of the empty 
Gnostic personifications of the operations of 


the mind, and of their talking of the pro¬ 
duction of a divine person as if they had been 
at his birth {quasi obstetricaverint, ii. 28, 6), 
than I have discovered in Gnostic specula¬ 
tion. To me, after giving my best con¬ 
sideration to Dr. Harnack’s arguments, 
Gnosticism still presents itself as, in the 
the main, a series of Asiatic systems, which, 
after drawing into themselves many traits 
from Chaldaean, Persian, Indian, and Egyptian 
sources, attempted also to find a place for 
Christianity. The Gnostic leaders, with 
scarcely an exception, claimed to be in pos¬ 
session of occult systems, resting on authority 
—and authority is the very antithesis of 
philosophy. Far from Hellenising Christi¬ 
anity, it seems to me that the Gnostics at¬ 
tempted to overwhelm it with Oriental theoso¬ 
phy. In their systems Christianity occupies 
a comparatively insignificant place. Hellenic 
culture is manifest enough in Justin, Clement, 
Origen—even in Irenaeus; but there is no 
indication that they derived it from the 
Gnostics, whom they opposed. At the Bame 
time, many of the Gnostic teachers were 
no doubt eloquent and able men, and were 
treated with respect by their Catholic oppo¬ 
nents. However Oriental Gnosticism may 
have been in its origin, it certainly was found 
capable of attracting men of Hellenic culture, 
as was the case also with the Mithraic and 
Isiac cults. 

But however I may differ in some par¬ 
ticulars from Dr. Harnack, I recognise his 
work as one of the most important con¬ 
tributions to the history of the three first 
centuries which have been made within my 
memory. S. Cheetham. 


An Inglorious Columbus; or, Evidence that 
Hwui-shan and a Party of Buddhist Monks 
from Afghanistan discovered America in 
the Fifth Century a.d. By Edward P. 
Yining. (New York : Appleton.) 
According to a very ancient Chinese tradition, 
there existed in the extreme east of the world 
a country from which the sun rose on its 
daily course, and in which Fusang trees 
flourished. It is mentioned in the Shan-hai 
king or “ classic of mountains and Beas ”; 
and Keuh Yuen, a poet of the third century 
before Christ, describes an imaginary journey 
to the four extremities of the globe, in which, 
starting from the Kwan-lun mountains, he 
travelled eastward until he fastened his 
coursers to the branch of a Fusang tree in 
the region of sunrise. A halo of mystery 
hung round the country, which practical men 
did not care to penetrate. They preferred 
leaving it as the property of wonder-mongers, 
who, like Othello, loved to talk 

“ Of antres vast, and desarta idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven 

And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.’’ 

In the year 499 a.d. one such man, the priest 
Hwui-shan, appeared at King-chow, and pro¬ 
claimed himself to be a native of the shadowy 
Fusang country. He did not, so far as we 
know, explain how he had crossed the 20,000 
Chinese miles which separated, he said, 
Fusang from China, nor did he attempt to 
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explain how a oountry so distant could hare 
acquired a Chinese name. But he had a 
number of strange things to tell of the 
inhabitants, who, together with the name of 
their country, would seem, according to his 
showing, to hare borrowed some of their 
institutions and ceremonies from the Flowery 
Land. Finding that his story was eagerly 
swallowed by the gobe-mouches of King- 
chow, he went on to describe a kingdom of 
women situated 1,000 Chinese miles to the 
eastward of Fusang, where, though the women 
resembled those of China, the men had dogs’ 
heads, and barked like hounds. 

These legends are curious as indicating the 
universality of ancient myths. The prob¬ 
ability is that if Hwui-Sban came from 
abroad at all, he came from Japan, to which 
had attached the name of Fusang, as being the 
most easterly known country, exactly in the 
same way that its modern name means the 
land of the rising sun. But, if this be so, he 
allowed his fancy to run riot in matters of 
detail, and surrounded the fable with ideas 
borrowed from the poet Keuh Yuen and others. 
In all ages of the world there have existed 
legends of unknown lands, and the fact that 
many have penetrated from 'Western Europe 
to Eastern Asia shows how well suited such 
pabulum is to the minds of semi-civilised races. 
One of the most general of these legends is 
that repeated by Hwui-Sban of a kingdom of 
women. Sometimes we find this country 
described as being in the neighbourhood of 
Socotra, sometimes in the Atlantic, sometimes 
as an island in the Ganges, and sometimes on 
the shores of the Baltic. The Chinese also 
have, at a later date probably, become 
acquainted with the islands of the blest, the 
name of one of which they give as being 
“Iron,” the Ferro of the Azores. 

We had almost forgotten to say that Mr. 
Vining, following in the footsteps of De 
Guignes and others, believes Fusang to be 
America, and considers that Hwui-ShUn was 
the real discoverer of that continent. Being 
under these impressions, he has deemed it 
worth while to gather together all that has 
been written on the subject since Be Guignes 
discovered the mare’s nest. To any who may 
wish to grasp the whole story from the egg 
to the apples we can recommend the present 
work. Robert K. Douglas. 


HEW HOVELS. 

A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Allegiance. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Oar Radicals: a Tale of Love and Politics. 

By Fred Burnaby. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
In Letters of Gold. By Thomas St. E. Hake. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Monkracen: the Story of His Betrayal. By 
Aramis. In 3 vols. (Wyman.) 

Melila: a Turkish Love Story. By Louise 
M. Richter. (Unwin.) 

Bad to Beat. By Hawley Smart. (White.) 
8ee-8au>: an Irish Story. By Kate Connor. 

(London Literary Society.) 

A Fallen Idol is a variation on the theme 
already handled by the author in A Tinted 


Venus, only that for the broad farce of that 
amusing parody of an ancient legend a more 
serious tone is substituted. The persecution 
of a Londoner of to-day by an idol possessed 
of occult qualities is, as in the former story, 
the leading idea; but the author’s skill has 
been equal to the difficult achievement of not 
repeating himself. There is a prologue, 
whose scone is laid in India sometime in the 
last century, among the Jaina sect, one of 
whose distinguishing peculiarities, marking 
them off from followers of Brahminism, is the 
worship of deified saints, styled Arhats, 
Tirthankars, or Jinas—virtually identical 
with the Bodhisatwas of Buddhism. After 
an interval of a couple of thousand years, the 
tokens of a Tirthankar were professedly found 
in one Chalanka, a personage of very doubt¬ 
ful character, who came to a violent death by 
a fall from a precipice. Duly canonised after 
his death, his image was set up in the Jain 
temple, and made the object of a new cult, 
looked on with much contempt by the neigh¬ 
bouring Brahmins. But as the man was an 
an impostor and profligate in secret, while 
professing to have emancipated himself wholly 
from earthly passions, his evil personality, 
instead of passing away entirely from earth 
with the death of his body, continued to 
inhere in the idol, which signalised itself by 
various pranks, including the destruction of 
the competing Brahmin idols brought into 
the Jain temple. This temple was over¬ 
thrown and destroyed in some of the troubles 
under Tippoo Sultan ; and so ends the Indian 
part of the story. The scene is then shifted 
to London, where a young lady buys the 
figure in a curiosity shop, and gives it as a 
present to the artist who is engaged on her 
portrait, to whom she is secretly betrothed, 
and binds him to keep it always. Evil luck 
accompanies it even on its road from the shop, 
nearly causing the death of the messenger ; 
and once it is lodged in the artist’s studio, a 
series of misfortunes begin, culminating in 
his repainting the beautiful portrait, under 
the belief that he was greatly improving it, 
but so as to make it a startling caricature of 
the original, which causes the engagement to 
be broken off. How he endeavours in various 
ways to rid himself of the figure, when once 
his suspicions have been excited, is then told, 
cleverly, recalling the yet cleverer scenes in 
Marryat’s Snarleyyow, where that amiable 
quadruped escapes one plot after another laid 
for his destruction; and so the reader is 
gradually lei on to the finale, which is 
managed with a good deal of skill. The 
author maintains his command of countenance 
throughout; and though poking fun at the 
absurdities of esoteric Buddhism, by way of 
compensation to himself, it would seem, for 
the gravity he preserves elsewhere, pro¬ 
duces a weird and eerie effect by the very 
matter of fact tone of his narrative, and 
his apparent belief in the real occurrence of 
the events he professes to record; at the 
same time that he allows his quality of 
humour to be in evidence, so that he has 
given us a thoroughly readable book 
Allegiance is a carefully written story, 
wherein much pains have been spent in 
depicting the characters of the hero and 
heroine—successfully in the latter case, but 
less so in the former. The idea of the plot is 
that a lady of reserved and self-contained 


disposition, with a strong love of absolute 
truth -and justice, courted by the brother of 
her dead betrothed, whom she regards with 
strong sisterly affection, falls in with Gilbert 
Yerschoyle, a handsome attractive man, who 
had come to utter social grief by an early 
crime, followed up by a wandering and more 
or less vicious life. She assumes his innocence 
of the original charge, and yields to the love 
she begins to feel for him, which he returns; 
though, with some remains of chivalrous 
scruple, he is at first unwilling to link her 
fortunes with his own. To say how it all 
ends would be unfair to the author; but she 
has made throughout the grave artistic mistake 
of supplying very little incident or action. 
We are made to judge of the characters less 
by what they actually say and do than by the 
detailed account given of their moods and 
feelings, so that the didactic element is far 
too large and aggressive; while the closing 
scene of all has a stagy touch which is quite 
out of keeping with the calm undemonstrative 
temper of the heroine. But the author has 
some faculty for portrait-painting, and her 
style is clear and direct. 

Our Radicals is a prophetic narrative of 
events supposed to take place in the next 
decennium of this century, as presaged by a 
high Tory seer. The Radical ministers— 
obviously intended for well-known living 
politicians, but not drawn with much graphic 
skill—lose Ireland; seriously imperil India, 
whose fate remains in the balance ; break u p 
the Colonial empire ; disestablish the Church 
of England, setting up agnostic temples in its 
stead; and, by ruining home trade and pros¬ 
perity, create almost universal disaffection. 
An able Tory general and peer, taking advan¬ 
tage of the absence of nearly all the regular 
army in Ireland and India, sets himself at the 
head of the Volunteers, and makes war on the 
government in the name of the Queen and 
constitution—an imitation of the precedent 
set by the Parliamentarians in the Civil 
War scarcely to have been expected 
from so ardent a Tory. He defeats the 
police, the only force which government 
can send against him, and becomes military 
dictator of the country, putting everything 
to rights by the exercise of benevolent and 
patriotic despotism, being apparently readv 
then to enter on the reconquest of Ireland. 
But Col. Burnaby left the story incomplete ; 
and his private secretary, Mr. J. P. Hughes, 
who edits it, has confined himself, in a sup¬ 
plementary chapter he has furnished from 
hints he derived from the author, to finishing 
the subordinate love-story, and has not ven¬ 
tured to complete the political panorama 
which must have made part of the original 
design. The book will have some interest 
for the many friends of its gallant author; 
but, despite some occasional racy touches, 
it is not of much more account as a 
contribution to literature than to practical 
politics. On Horseback through Asia Minor 
will better serve as his literary memorial. 

In Letters of Gold is a story of city and 
suburban life, of no great mark, and with the 
wicked baronet of third-rate fiction in full 
swing. It presents, however, no difficulties 
in the matter of readableness for unexacting 
people; and there is some merit in the picture 
of the drunken clerk who is dominated by one 
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overmastering idea which has led to his 
degradation, and which supplies matter for 
all the leading situations of the plot. 

Monlcraven does not warrant the pen-name 
assumed by the author. Those who are 
familiar—and who is not ?—with the original 
Aramis, know that M. le Chevalier d’Herblay, 
subsequently Bishop of Vannes, and General 
of the Jesuits, was a fine gentleman of the 
first water, worthy of the intimate friendship 
of even such a great noble as M. le 
Comte de la Fere, and withal possessed 
of infinite resource and rapier-like wits. 
But the only point of contact between 
him and his namesake is that the latter 
appears to have been a cadet at the Boyal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and there 
is some connexion between musketeers 
and artillerists. But there all likeness ends, 
for the book is an underbred one throughout, 
though very fine personages are introduced, 
and the vulgarity sometimes becomes coarse¬ 
ness. Some of the scenes are laid in Brittany, 
amid a colony of English settlers—awk¬ 
wardly named “Lalage,” which inevitably 
prompts mispronunciation as a trisyllable— 
and have a measure of vividness about them; 
but they are too broadly smeared in, becoming 
caricatures, where accurate reproduction 
would have been more amusing. The author’s 
French is not his strong point, for he is 
unaware of the word “ Breton,” and uses 
“Bretagne” several times as an adjective, 
even telling us of a boat rowed by “ two 
Bretagnes.” The hero is an ass; and even 
the grave injury he suffers at the hands of a 
trusted friend is not enough to excite sym¬ 
pathy in the reader’s mind, despite much 
visible effort on the author’s part. In fact, 
the whole interest of the book lies in the 
descriptions of cadet-life at Woolwich, which 
Beem to be faithfully drawn, with no attempt 
at idealisation. 

Melita is an attempt to depict Turkish life; 
but the author has not the gift of vividness. 
Only a few obvious outside details are put 
together. And though the girl who gives the 
book its name belongs to a very marked i ype— 
the Levantine cross-breed between English 
and Greek—there is nothing to differentiate 
her from the ordinary heroine of a novel; 
nor, indeed, does she play the chief part in 
the story, which is occupied with a harem 
intrigue between an English officer and the 
young wife of a middle-aged pasha. The 
Turkish is not to be trusted; for instance, 
the dolmas of Stamboul cookery are inter¬ 
preted as “vine-leaves,” whereas everyone 
who has ever eaten a Turkish dinner knows 
that they are vegetable-marrows, and that the 
stately palace of Dolma-baghchd on the 
Bosphorus takes its name from the marrow- 
garden on whose site it was reared. 

Bad to Beat, like most of Capt. Smart’s 
stories, deals with military and racing in¬ 
terests, and is differentiated from several of 
its companions by devoting its martial portion 
chiefly to episodes of the Indian Mutiny of 
1867, whioh are vividly described. The hero, 
who is “bad to beat,” is drawn naturally 
and without exaggeration; and, though he is 
successful in love as well as in war, the latter 
element is much the more prominent in the 
story, which seems to admit the former rather 
because belonging to the rules of the game 
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than by reason of its intrinsic claims. The 
book is very slight, but pleasantly readable. 

Seesaw is an unpretending little story, 
with no claims to style, about the vicissitudes 
of fortune affecting a clergyman’s daughter in 
the South of Ireland. It is very crude and 
young, but passages here and there exhibit 
some promise; and, with practice, the writer 
may yet achieve something more permanent. 

Richabd F. Littledaie. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 

Spanish Mystics: a Sequel to “Many Voices.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) In the writings 
of the better mystics, as in the best hymns, 
many of the most differing Christian sects and 
schools of Christian thought can find enjoy¬ 
ment. In that almost supra-sensual sphere intel¬ 
lectual differences are forgotten; and, though 
heart and mind are busied with the highest 
mysteries of the Christian faith, yet logical 
definitions and scholastic dogma recede for a 
time into the background. Many may join in 
concord here who would be widely at variance 
if they met on other fields of Christian thought. 
There was fully room for such a work as tnis, 
which gives short biographies of eleven of the 
chief Spanish mystics, preceded by a few 
characteristic sentences from their writings. 
The authoress has done her work better than 
we could have expected, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances under which she has penned it. 
We sure compelled to this qualification; for 
throughout tiie book there is not a single 
phrase which shows first-hand knowledge, not 
a single reference to any Spanish author, only 
to the Bollandists and to French and English 
critics and translations. Yet we doubt if there 
are any writers who lose more by this treat¬ 
ment than the Spanish mystics. In point of 
style, they are the great masters of the Spanish 
language ; and, to those who read them in 
the original, literary admiration is constantly 
blended with spiritual enthusiasm. All who 
appreciate the present work should not stop 
there, but should read at least some of them in 
the original. There is another consequence of 
the way in which this selection has been made: 
taken from French Roman Catholic authors, 
it is needlessly confined to the writers of one 
school. Yet, in spite of theological preposses¬ 
sions, one of the best of living Spanish critics 
maintains that Juan de Valdes is fully equal in 
beauty of style to his more orthodox rivals. 
His “ Considerations ” were a favourite with 
men of such refined taste as George Herbert 
and Nicolas Ferrer. Perhaps, too, it is owing 
to this method of compiling that the attention 
is so little directed to the peculiar characteristics 
of each of these writers. Yet how different is 
the clear common-sense and frequent humour of 
Sta. Teresa from the classicism of Fr. Luis de 
Loon, so wondrously subdued to the expression 
of Christian thought! Nor is enough said of 
his poetry, or of that of 8. Juan de la Cruz, 
without some specimens of which no Spanish 
anthology can be complete. Nor is the di¬ 
vergence noted between the exclusive semi- 
philosophic system of Molinos, and the un¬ 
systematic mysticism of the other writers, 
which is but the highest expression of what is 
felt in all spiritual religions, whenever the 
human soul is brought into conscious presence 
of the Divine. As a stimulant to better things, 
we wish this work the fullest circulation. 

Discursos leidos ante la Beal Academia en la 
reception publica del B. P. Miguel Mir. (Madrid.) 
The discourse of the learned Jesuit and the 
reply of Dr. Mendndez y Pelayo turn on the 
beauty of the Spanish language and style in 
the golden age of its literature, in the last two- 
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thirds of the sixteenth and the first third of 
the seventeenth century. Speaking of the 
mystics; the orator declares that no one can 
know the full vigour, copiousness, and majesty 
of the Spanish language without an acquaint¬ 
ance with their writings. First of them all ho 
places Ste. Teresa. Those who delight in 
Spanish literature, and seek a guide in the 
study of its classios, should read these dis¬ 
courses, which in themselves so well illustrate 
the merits they eloquently describe. 

Beise Erinnerungen a ns Spanien. Blatter ans 
einem Tagebucbe von Ch. v. Bemhardi. 
(Berlin.) This work differs from the ordinary 
run of English tonrist-books on Spain, not 
from going at all beyond the beaten round of 
places usually visited, but from the greater 
care with which objects of interest are de¬ 
scribed. This is especially visible in the remarks 
on cathedrals and paintings. The book, too, 
is pleasantly written; and it m£y, should it 
survive long enough, come to have a certain 
historical value, as a reflection of the condition 
of Spain in the years 1868-9, after the fall of 
Isabella, and while even the advent of Mont- 
pensier to the throne of Spain seemed a possi¬ 
bility. Not that the author possessed any 
exceptional means of information; but he 
reproduces the rumours of the crowd from day 
to day, the opinions of the “ man in the street,” 
and the shifting kaleidosoope of Spanish politics 
in those years. His standpoint—German and 
ultra-Protestant—perhaps hindered a deeper 
knowledge. There is a want of that—at least 
intellectual—sympathy with the country and 
people which alone can enable a foreigner 
thoroughly to understand them. His judg¬ 
ments, even on art, are sometimes vitiated by 
these prepossessions. Thus he places Velazquez 
unduly low, apparently merely because he was 
the court-painter and favourite of Philip IV. 
Apart from this, the work is really carefully 
done, and is well worth the perused of those 
who would see Spain otherwise than through 
English spectacles. 

Legendes Espagnoles. Par Gustave Beoquer. 
Traduction de Achilla Fouquier. Dessins de 
8. Arcos. (Paris : Didot.) G. Becquer may, 
perhaps, be considered as the Edgar Poe of 
modern Spain. His genius is not quite so 
weird and powerful as that of the American; 
his verse is not imprinted with so deep a mark 
of originality; but he is still among the fore¬ 
most of those who can tell an old story in such 
a way as to make former versions pale, and to 
stamp it on the memory as the author’s own: 
“ proprie communia dicere.” Toledo in litera¬ 
ture is now the city of Becquer. None can fully 
enjoy it without having read his works. The 
present translation is an edition de luxe. The 
translator has done his work well. The selec¬ 
tion is well chosen. He has prefixed a bio¬ 
graphical sketch, giving the chief outlines of 
Becquer’s life, and a brief, but just and well- 
written estimate of his position in literature. 
He has guarded himself against the temptation 
unduly to exalt the writer on whom he has 
bestowed his pains. One quality he fitly 
remarks on; the singular gift which Becquer 
possesses of conveying in written words the 
power of sound. “ Maitre Perez, the Organist 
of Seville,” which, we believe, has been rendered 
into English, is an excellent example of this. 
The drawings of S. Aroos add greatly to the 
value of this edition. They are a real help to 
the imagination of the reader in this poetifcal 
rendering of the text. It is hard to choose; 
but we may point out as favourites the group 
of listeners in “ Le Gnome,” and the last of all— 
the insane lover gazing on the portrait of his 
mistress. It is so easy to render such a theme 
ridiculous; but, here, as we look, we feel 
nothing but sympathy for the sufferer, and 
pity for his terrible misfortune. 
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We have also received C6rte» de Castilla de 
1576, a supplementary vol. v. to the series of 
“ Cftrtes de Castilla ” published by the Congr^s. 
The acts of this C6rtes had been lost during the 
last century; and the present volume is a 
patient and successful reconstitution of them 
by D. Manuel Davila y Collado, from the 
archives of Simancas and of Alcala de Henares, 
from the acts of the cities which sent deputies 
(procurodores) thereto, and from other docu¬ 
ments. The work is enriched with a careful 
introduction, explaining, and partly defending, 
the policy of Philip II.; showing the gradual, 
and eventually complete, subjection of the 
deputies to the court, and the deplorable con¬ 
dition of Spanish finance and internal adminis¬ 
tration. Under such conditions the wonder is 
not that Spain at last succumbed, but that she 
conld so long continue her gigantic struggle 
against modern Europe. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Paucula. By H. Awdry. (Bivingtons.) This 
well-named little book consists of a few rules 
of Latin syntax in their simplest and most 
teachable forms. It has several merits not 
always found in such compilations—(1) the 
rules are clearly marked off from the examples 
by division of pages; (2) they are not too 
numerous or complicated for the youthful 
mind ; (3) they oover the ground necessary for 
the lowest forms; (4) the book is convenient 
and attractive, beyond most books of the kind. 
For the young, a formidable-looking book is a 
bad book. On the other hand, there is no 
system, or very little—perhaps the necessity of 
system may be usually put too early; and the 
brevity and simplicity of its explanations tend 
to incompleteness, as the preface seems to 
recognise. On the whole, it is a practical, 
serviceable little manual. 

Translations for Betranslations into Latin. By 
H. M. Wilkins. (Longmans.) This collection 
rests on the principle that retranslation is the 
best way of teaching Latin prose to " fifth 
forms.” Our objections to it as a book are (1) 
its dulness, and the inferiority of its English to 
nervous English of the kind that stimulates 
boys; (2) the necessity imposed on the master 
of buying the Key in addition, for 2s. 6d., 
under penalty of vitiating the system. Other¬ 
wise, the translations are carefully done, and 
the assistance given idiomatic and adequate. 
The preface is incomplete as an analysis for 
Latin syntax, though interesting as a collection 
of hints on Latin prose— e.g., Section V. on 
Abstract and Concrete Terms; Section VI. on 
Things and Persons; Section VII., on Hen- 
diadys, are good, the last named particularly 
so. Perhaps Mr. Pretor’s dogma (Introd., p. 
vii.) has been swallowed too unhesitatingly. 
Here and there in the notes, e.g., on pp. 84 
and 117, there is a superfluity of classical 
erudition quite beyond the need, or interest, 
or attention, of boys. 

Latin Prose Exercises: based on Caesar’s 
“ Gallic War.” By Clement Bryans. (Mac¬ 
millan.) Mr. Bryans puts in a plea of experto 
crtde. His system has been tested, as a means of 
teaching Latin prose, and has succeeded. To 
us, the book appears valuable as a commentary 
on Caesar, for the phrases are compactly 
arranged and idiomatic, and show the corre¬ 
spondence of technical terms; and the notes on 
constructions in Caesar are valuable, and well 
collected and arranged — e.g., p. 26, of Key 
for trouble taken. But, as a method of teaching 
prose, it is not, in our opinion, sound. Scat¬ 
tered idioms, without general principles of 
language, are as dangerous and precarious as 
hand-rail bridges; and, from the point of view 
of composition, it is waste of time to consider 
special uses of Caesar—a boy needs to learn 


g eneral Latin rules, not to trouble about 
etailed criticisms of a particular author. 
There is waste of energy in calling attention to 
such phrases as “belli gloria,” “initium facere” 
(p. 2), “ collaudare,” “pugnatum est” (p. 7), 
“amittere” (p. 21), “itinera” (p. 27), “dies 
unus” (p. 34). These are not phrases at all; 
but simple Latin words, quite superfluous here. 
Mr. Bryans still prints Latin dipthongs in the 
exploded style, pugnce, &c. In the Key, “ j ” 
has been, properly, eradicated. On p. 23, 
the word “ speculation's ” has a vowel too 
much; on p. 21, “ ventus chorus ” is surely an 
outrage; onp. 23 of Key, should not ‘‘ taltas ” be 
taleas P An index to the phrases would be an 
advantage. 

Key to Latin Prose. Fart I. Caesarian. By 
F. F. Simpson. (Macmillan.) This Key is the 
complement—in our view, a regrettable comple¬ 
ment—to the writer’s well-composed exercises 
for Caesarian prose. The exercises, to which a 
reference to the passage of Caesar most help¬ 
ful for each passage was appended, are here 
worked into Latin prose from those passages— 
a model result of the pupil’s work being thus 
offered to the teacher. These models are well 
done; but, in our opinion, they ruin the 
original book. By hook or crook boys will get 
hold of them, and there is an end to the volume’s 
utility. Nor do we think that a teacher, 
who cannot, with the reference, produce the 
piece in fair Caesarian style, will be at all fitted 
to teach the subject with the Key. Some 
efforts, and the writing of composition is par¬ 
ticularly one of them, must be made by teacher 
as well as pupil. 

Cours EUmentaire de Mitrique. Par L. 
Havet. (Paris: Delagrave.) This little book 
contains hardly anything beyond the standard 
of an English sixth-form boy. It is, in its 
kind, a lucid and able piece of work. A 
novelty is the chapter on medieval Greek and 
Latin verse ; though the writer has omitted to 
point out that the Byzantine vers politique 
(p. 182) runs, like the Saturnian, to the rhythm 
of “The king was in his counting house.” A 
note on the lengthening of final snort syllables 
in Vergil (p. 70) is interesting. 

Herodoti Historian, rec. A. Holder, Vol. I; 
Homeri Odytsea, ed. Paul Cauer, Vol. I.; 
Sophoclis Trachiniae, ed. F. Schubert. (Prag: 
Tempsky.) We should like to call the atten¬ 
tion of English students to this admirably 
rinted series of Greek and Latin texts now 
eing issued under the editorship of Dr. K. 
Schenkl by various Austrian scholars. Though 
slightly more expensive than the Teubner texts, 
and scarcely so likely to become standard 
editions, they ought to fee formidable competi¬ 
tors. The series marks the rise of Austrian 
scholarship. 


NOTES AND NE TVS. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Mandell 
Creighton has not been diverted by his other 
occupations from continuing his History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation, of wmch the 
two first volumes appeared in 1882. Two more 
volumes may be expected before the end of this 
year, dealing with the Italian princes. 

It is proposed to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Principal Tulloch by the foundation of 
a theological fellowship in connexion with the 
University of St. Andrews. It is hoped by the 
promoters of this undertaking that a sufficient 
sum will be raised “ to make the proposed fel¬ 
lowship one of real value, to be held by a 
student after taking his degree of B.D., and 
before proceeding to the work of his profession, 
enabling him to go abroad for a year, and to 
continue his studies on the Continent of 
Europe, or in America, or England.” It is 


also suggested that it might be a condition of 
tenure that the holder of the fellowship should, 
during a subsequent year, deliver in St. Mary’s 
College, of which the late Dr. Tulloch was ihe 
head, a course of lectures which would be the 
outcome of his studies. 

The councils of King’s College and of 
University College, London, have now both 
formally expressed their general approval of 
the objects of the association for promoting a 
Teaching University for London. The council 
of King's College last month passed a resolu¬ 
tion to this effeot, reserving, of course, their 
judgment upon the details of the scheme for 
oarrying out those objects which had been laid 
before them by the executive committee. The 
oouncil of University College, on July 10, 
adopted a similar resolution, specifically ap¬ 
proving of the objects aimed at by the associa¬ 
tion—(1) the organisation of university teaching 
in and for London in the form of a teaching 
university, with the usual faculties; (2) the 
association of examinations with teaching, and 
the direction of both by the same authorities ; 
(3) the conferring of a substantive voice in the 
government of tne university upon those en¬ 
gaged in the work of teaching and examina¬ 
tion ; (4) the adoption of existing institutions 
in London of university rank as the basis or 
component parts of the university, to be either 
partially or completely incorporated, with the 
minimum of internal change; and (5) an alliance 
between the university and such professional 
societies or corporations as the Boyal College of 
Physicians of London and the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

A meeting of the Counoil of the Scottish 
History Society was held on July 15 at the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh—Prof. Masson in 
the chair. It was resolved that the first publi¬ 
cation of the society should be Bishop Pococke’s 
Tour in Sootland, 1760. It will be edited from 
the original manuscript in the British Museum 
by Mr. D. W. Kemp, who will illustrate the 
volume with a reproduction of the sketches drawn 
by the traveller himself. This work will pro¬ 
bably be followed by the Diary or Account Book 
of William Cunningham, of Craigend, the 
representative of Renfrewshire in the Convention 
of Estates in 1689. The Diary covers the years 
1674-1726, and gives a minute account of the 
personal expenditure of a Benfrewshire land- 
owner, throwing some interesting side-lights 
on the social and political history of the period 
It will be edited by the Bev. Dr. Dodds, Oi 
Gorstorphine. It was also resolved by the 
council to edit by the hand of Canon Murdoch 
“The Gramiad, a Latin epic, with Dundee for 
its hero. The poem was written in 1691 by 
James Philip, of Amrydose, who joined Dundee 
as he started on his expedition, and who writes 
as an eye-witness minute and graphic descrip¬ 
tions of the whole campaign. It is proposed 
to print the original Latin, but to add in English 
a running abstract of the contents along the 
margin, and copious foot-notes. Mr. Hew 
Morrison will edit the Diary of the Bev. 
Murdoch Macdonald, minister of Durness 
(1726-1763), fragments of which have recently 
feeen printed in the Northern Ensign; and Mr. 
Bussell is at work upon the late Eobert 
Chambers’s collection of unedited correspondence 
of the contemporaries of Burns, in illustration 
of the lives of the poet and his companions. 
Among other projected works may be mentioned 
the Letters and Memoirs of the Bev. James 
Greenshields, offered by Dr. Beeves, the Bishop 
of Down and Connor; the Diary and Account 
Books of Sir James Foulis, of Bavelston, 1679- 
1707, placed at the disposal of the society by 
Dr. James Foulis; the Kirk-Session Becoras of 
Dunfermline, by the Bev. B. Stevenson and the 
Bev. T. Nairne Imrie; and the Kirk-Session 
and Presbytery Becords of St. Andrews, 1559- 
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1600, by Mr. Hay Fleming. There are also in 
view a collection of Jacobite correspondence, 
and a series of letters of Father Innes. The 
list of 400 members of the society is now made 
up and closed. The secretary stated that future 
applicants will be enrolled in the order of their 
application, and admitted only as vacancies 
occur. 

The Early Eoglish Text Society has sent to 
press forits “Extra Series,” Dr. Adam’s re¬ 
edition from the unique MS. of the romance of 
Torrent of Portyngale, and a reprint of the third 
edition of WilUam Bulleyn’s “ Dialogue, bo the 
pleasaunte and pietefull, wherein is a goodlye 
Kegimente against the Fever Pestilence. With 
a Consolacion and Confort against Death,” 
edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen and his cousin, Air. 
Mark Bullen. This third edition was the last 
issued by the old doctor during his life, and 
has been collated with Mr. Christie Miller’s 
unique copy of the first edition at BritwelL 
The 1885 issue of the society’s “ Extra Series ” 
is still in arrear; but Miss O. Richardson’s con¬ 
cluding volume of Caxton’s Four Sons of Aymon 
has the text all printed, the introduction in the 
printer’s hands, and the index and glossary 
partly made hy Mr. W. M. Wood. Air. Sidney 
L. Lee promises his fourth and last part of Lord 
Bemers’s Huon of Burdeux this autumn. 

Mb. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, has a first volume of Selections from 
Browning nearly through the press, and means 
to follow it up with one or two further volumes. 

Prof. Corson will also publish, with Heath, 
of Boston, in September, one more (and the most 
important] of the many Selections from Brown¬ 
ing now circulating in the States. His volume 
will contain one hundred and fifty pages of 
preliminary matter, an Introduction to Brown¬ 
ing’s works, and then two hundred pages of 
Selections and Notes. 

In England, September will, we hope, see 
the publication of Mr. Arthur Symons's Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Browning, by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The MS. of the book is finished, 
and its printing has begun. The Browning 
Society will, we understand, take a copy of this 
work for each of its members. 

Pbof. C. A. Briggs, of New York, is at 
present in this country, engaged in carrying 
through the press a new work on Messianic Pro¬ 
phecy. It discusses all the Messianio passages 
of the Old Testament in a fresh translation, 
with critical notes, and aims at tracing the 
development of the Messianic idea in the Old 
Testament. Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edin¬ 
burgh, will be the publishers. 

Mb. Talbot B. Reed has in the press an 
exhaustive history of the Old English Letter 
Foundries, with Notes Bibliographical and His¬ 
torical on the Rise and Progress of English 
Typography. The work will bring to light 
much fresh information concerning the origin 
and development of type founding in England, 
and will give biographies of the chief type 
founders from the earliest times to the year 
1830. It is to be issued by Air. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. John Murray announces a Students’ 
History of the Roman Empire, beginning with 
Augustus and ending with tire accession of 
Commodus. 

Mb. William Westall has been engaged in 
writing a story of adventure, the scene of 
which is laid in unexplored regions of Central 
America. The book will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Cassell & Company, under the 
title of The Phantom City, 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a portion of the 
library of the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Though consisting of only 414 lots, it includes a 
large number of valuable works, chiefly county 


histories, illustrated books, and large paper 
editions. We may specially notioe a complete 
set of De Bry’s Grands and Petits Voyages; 
Camden’s Britannia, augmented to twenty 
volumes; Granger’s Biographical History of 
England, similarly extended from three to 
nineteen volumes, with many rare portraits and 
autographs; and large paper editions of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon (1817-30), and History of 
St. Paul's (1818). On Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day the same auctioneers will dispose of a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection, including many works of 
a similar character—notably Pennant’s London, 
with no less than 2,703 illustrations; The Com¬ 
plete Angler, illustrated in the same way; 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain; and the thud 
folio of Shakspere. 

We have received the first number of a new 
literary paper, entitled the Circulating Library, 
which is issued by the General Publishing 
Company, 280 Strand. As the name implies, 
its main object is to supply information to those 
who obtain their literature from circulating 
libraries. The idea seems to us better than the 
execution, for no particular authority attaches 
to the brief notices here given of recent books. 
What we would suggest instead to the pro¬ 
moters of the undertaking is a series of quota¬ 
tions from the recognised literary organs, 
somewhat after the style of Public Opinion. 
Such a collection of criticisms, if judiciously 
formed, though not iufallible, would constitute 
the best available means of guiding the judg¬ 
ment of those for whose benefit the paper is 
designed. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Special permission has been given by the 
Queen to Mr. Francis George Heath to repro¬ 
duce, as a supplement to the August number of 
his Illustrations, the full-face portrait of Her 
Majesty recently taken by M. Walery of 
Conduit Street. The Meisenbach Company 
have engraved this portrait for Mr. Heath by a 
new process just introduced by them. 

The July number of Good Words will con¬ 
tain a paper, by Prof. Max Muller, entitled 
“ School-day Recollections,” of which the 
interest is not autobiographical, but linguistic ; 
and the third and last of Air. J. A. Froude’s 
articles on “ The Templars.” 

The forthcoming number of Harper's will 
have an article on “ Orchids,” written by Mr. 
F.,W. Burbidge, and illustrated by Mr. W. H. 
Gibson and Mr. Alfred Parsons; and also a 
poem by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle¬ 
man.” 

Mb. George Clinch will contribute to the 
next issue of the Antiquary two letters, never 
before printed, of Lord Romney to the Duke 
of Leeds. Among other papers in the same 
journal will be “ Underground Southampton,” 
by Mrs. De Crespigny; “ Common Field 
Names,” by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson; “ London 
Theatres,” by Mr. Fairman Ordish; and“Monu- 
mental Brasses in Hertfordshire Churches,” by 
Air. W. F. Andrews. 

The August number of Wolford's Antiquarian 
will contain an illustrated article on the old 
priory church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield, now in process of restoration; 
and also a paper by the editor, on “ Bishop 
Butler’s Painted Glass at Vane House, Hamp¬ 
stead, and at Oriel College, Oxford.” 

The August number of The Scottish Church 
will contain a poem by Mrs. Craik, a social 
essay by A. K. H. B., and articles on Pres¬ 
byterian architecture, Scottish literature during 
the Stuart period, Sarawak, and Air. Gladstone 
and the Church. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The United States have many colleges that 
confer degrees; and with them, as at Oxford 
and Cambridge, it is the pleasant custom to 
commemorate the “ commencement ” at the 
end of the summer term by selecting persons 
eminent in literature or learning for compli¬ 
mentary distinction. 

Elsewhere we specially notioe the degree 
conferred upon the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow 
by his own college of Hamilton, Newhaven. 
On the same occasion the degree of L.H.D., 
or Doctor of Letters, was conferred upon Air. 
Charles Dudley Warner, the author of My 
Summer in a Garden, and one of the editors of 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Air. Warner was 
of tne class of 1851; Dr. Winslow was of the 
class of 1862. Hamilton, we may add, is one 
of the two great Presbyterian colleges of the 
United States, whereas Dr. Winslow belongs to 
the Episcopal Church, which makes the honour 
in his case the more marked. 

But readers of the Academy will be yet 
more interested to know that the two hon. 
secretaries of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
have each received this mark of distinction 
from an American college. On June 24 Dart¬ 
mouth College, New Jersey, conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, who is already an hon. LL.D. of Cam¬ 
bridge, as well as a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France ; while on June 23 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards received the same 
degree from Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, “ in recognition of her services 
to Egyptological research.” This is, we believe, 
the first distinction of the kind that has ever 
been bestowed upon a woman. 

Sons curious statistics have been published, 
showing the cost of education at Yale College. 
The ordinary curriculum takes four years; and 
it is estimated that the average expenditure of 
a student is 960 dollars (£192) a year. Some 
students have been known to spend as little 
as 400 dollars (£80) a year, others as much as 
2,000 dollars (£400). 

The question of extravagance and luxury at 
college came up for discussion at the com¬ 
mencement dinner at Harvard, which led the 
president, Dr. C. W. Eliot, to make the follow¬ 
ing remarks: 

“It is true that there has been a deplorable 
increase of luxury among a small fraction of the 
students of the university. No one can deplore 
it more than the college faculty; nevertheless, 
let me point out that it is an exceedingly small 
fraction of the college against whom this charge 
can be made. In the fint place, not more than 
10 per cent, of the oollege students can on any 
principle be called rich. A great many people 
have a totally erroneous impression about the 
average character of the Harvard students in this 
regard. They think that all the students are rich 
men’s sons. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Among those students who may fairly be 
called rich there is also a large percentage of the 
sons of families who know how to use riches—who 
have been accustomed to them; and the evil of 
which the president of the day justly complained 
arises from a small fraction even of those who are 
rich, who are generally the sons of people who 
have had no experience in the possession of riches. 
Now, the great bulk of the students of Harvard 
College are the sons of people in moderate circum¬ 
stances. But, going beyond them, I find that 
nearly one in five of all the students of tho 
college has been aided from scholarship, bene¬ 
ficiary, or loan funds—nearly one in five of the 
entire number of students. They have been aided 
because neither they nor their families can afford 
to support them here completely, and meet all the 
expenses of their education.” 

Of the inter-collegiate contests that took 
place the other day, Yale defeated Harvard 
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easily in both the boat-race and the base-ball 
match, while Harvard won the freshmen’s 
boat-race. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE MUMMY OF 3ES0STBIS. 

With M. Maspero in the Boulak Museum, 
Cairo, June 1, 1886. 

Among his perfumed wrappings Ramses lay, 

Son of the sun, the conqueror without peers ; 
The jewel-holes were in his rounded ears, 

His thick lips closed above th’ embalmer’s clay; 
Unguent had turned his white locks amber-grey, 
And on his puissant chin fresh from the shears 
The thin hair gleamed which full three 
thousand years 

Of careless sleep could never disarray. 

Hands henna-stained across his ample breast 
Were laid in peaoe; but though the narrow 
eyes 

Flamed fires no more beneath the forward 
brow, 

His keen hawk nose such pride, such power 
expressed 

Hear Kadesh stream we heard the Hittite cries, 
And saw by Hebrew toil Ban’s temple cities 
grow. 

H. D. Raunsley. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. David 
Stevenson, O.E., which occurred at North 
Berwick on Jnly 17. Mr. Stevenson, the third 
son of Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the 
Bell Rock Light, was born at Edinburgh in 
1815. He was educated at the high school 
and university of that city, and eventually 
entered into partnership with his father and 
brother. He will be remembered not only as 
an eminent and skilled practical engineer—in 
conjunction with his brother he designed and 
executed some thirty lighthouses—but as the 
author of such valuable works on subjects 
connected with his profession as the Sketch of 
the Civil Engineering of America, Canal and 
River Engineering, The Application of Marine 
Surveying and Hydrometry to the Practice of 
Civil Engineering, The Principles and Practice 
■of Civil Engineering, and the Life of George 
Stevenson, &c. It may be mentioned that the 
late Mr. Stevenson was uncle to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in whom the hereditary “ force ” 
which, for two generations at least, has mani¬ 
fested itself so effectually in purely mechanical 
-directions has undergone a curious “ trans¬ 
mutation.” 

Mb. John Hallet Batten, the owner of 
a name familar as a household word in Anglo- 
Indian circles, died at Heavitree, Exeter, after 
a very short illness on July 14, aged seventy- 
five. His father, Joseph Hallet Batten, was 
principal of the Haileybury College for English¬ 
men about to enter the Indian Civil Service, 
and the son was baptised in the college chapel. 
After being educated at Cheltenham the youth 
went out to. India, and from 1829 to 1866 he 
held many responsible posts under the company 
and the crown. Mr. Batten contributed 
numerous papers to the Journals of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and to other Indian societies. 
On his retirement he withdrew to Penzance, 
tile town in which his father’s family had lived 
for several generations; and while resident 
there he acted as honorary secretary of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. About 
ten years since he removed to Heavitree, and 
there he died. 

The Rev. W. Campbell, for many years one 
.of the vast army of school inspectors engaged 
under the Education Department, died at 
Tunbridge Wells on July 12, aged sixty-two. 
He was of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated there in 1848. His work, entitled 


Materials for a History of the Reign of Henry 
VII., was included in the publications of the 
Master of the Rolls, the first volume appearing 
in 1873, and the second in 1878. 

Ms. Edward Carleton Tuffnell, who 
died at 26 Lowndes Square on July 3, aged 
eighty, was another government official, for 
many years engaged in inspecting and report¬ 
ing on the vexed questions of social life. Con¬ 
jointly with Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, or by 
himself, Mr. Tuffiuell is responsible for the 
information contained in a legion of blue-books. 
His reports on “ boarding-out ” attracted much 
attention and controversy some twenty years 
since. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jnly number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine has an article on “ Modern Falconry,” 
which is notable for its substance no less than 
for its illustrations. It is written by Mr. E. B. 
Michell, who has been able to preserve his 
devotion to this historic sport while living in 
London. The illustrations are both drawn and 
engraved by Mr. G. E. Lodge, who recently 
contributed to this same magazine a paper on 
Bird-Life in Norway. We do not remember 
to have read a better written article, or to haye 
seen more lifelike drawings. The account of 
Charles Kingsley’s home at Eversley is some¬ 
what thin; and we are getting tired of the 
illustrations to Sir Roger de Coverley. Of the 
two serial stories, that by Mr. Norris is well 
sustained, though now evidently nearing its 
close; and the new one opens well. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for June, two 
chapters of the Memoirs of Gen. Sanroma give 
an amusing account of classical education, and 
of university life in Barcelona, from 1835-43. 
A specimen of the writer’s Latin verse compo¬ 
sition is given, and details of the expurgation 
of the Latin poets carried to absurdity. An 
eloquent lecture on the policy of Philip II., 
from a liberal standpoint, by Daniel Lopez, is 
reported from El Ateneo. The sketch of Gen. 
Ibanez, dealing exclusively with his scientific 
works, is completed here. Alvarez Sereix 
salutes Don Leopoldo Alas as the first critic in 
Spain, since the death of Manuel de la Revilla. 
Don Martin Minguez continues his paradoxical 
history of the Spanish language, and Sefior 
Iparraguirre returns to the defence of Volapuk 
as the future universal language. 

The chief articles in the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for June are a review, 
by 8enor Codera y Zaidfn, of Senor Bas’ Historia 
de Caravaca, critically examining the Arabic 
materials used by the author; and an account, 
from inedited documents, of the destruction of 
the Jnderia of Madrid in 1391, by Father 
Fita. A letter, dated September 9, 1808, 
vaunting the Spaniards, attributed to Napoleon 
I., is shown by Gomez de Arteche to be 
apocryphal. 


THE REV. DR. WINSLOW OF 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 

On July 1, at the “commencement” f6te of 
Hamilton College, Newhaven, U.S. A., his Alma 
Mater, the Rev. W. C. Winslow of Boston, 
Mass., received the hon. degree of Doctor of 
Philology. Dr. Winslow is an ardent advocate 
of the great Free Church movement which has 
long been gaining ground in the United 
States, and of which he has for several years 
been tire active local secretary for the Massa¬ 
chusetts diocese. He is a member of the 
committee of the New England Historical 
Society, a member of the American Oriental 
Society, and vice-president and hon. treasurer 
for America of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
He has edited the American University Quarterly, 
and was for some years a co-editor of The 


Christian Times, now merged in The Church¬ 
man, to which he is still a frequent contributor. 
Dr. Winslow is also a leading writer for 
The Church Review (New York), The New 
Englander and Yale Review (Newhaven), The 
Church Press, The Living Church, The Boston 
Journal, The Church Standard, The Critic, The 
Boston Advertiser, The Transcript, The Boston 
Literary World, and many more literary, theo¬ 
logical, and other organs of the American 
press than we have space to enumerate. He is 
likewise a member of the committee for the 
Revision of the Constitution and Bye-laws of 
the Eastern Convocation in the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, and an indefatigable preacher 
in all parts of that diocese. In Europe Dr. 
Winslow is best known by his zealous labours 
in the cause of Egyptian exploration, as more 
fully reported in the Academy of last week. 


INAUGURATION OF THE GOETHE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

On Saturday, July 3, the formal inauguration 
of the Goethe National Museum took place in 
Weimar. 

The building, which was the residence of the 
poet, has been thoroughly renovated and 
repaired; and, although minor details are as 
vet not quite complete, sufficient preparations 
had been made to warrant the throwing open 
to the public of this most interesting collection. 
Here the visitor is brought face to face with 
the rich works of art, the pictures, and the 
varied objects with which Goethe, during his - 
lifetime, was surrounded; and here, too, he 
sees portraits and busts of the poet in all stages, 
from the youth of eighteen to the venerable 
“ Wissenfilrst ” of eighty. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess, with their 
family and court, and a few invited guests were 
present; and the ceremony commenoed with 
the singing of Liszt’s “Licht, mehr Licht” 
by a trained choir; after which an eloquent 
address was delivered by Director Ruland, to 
whose indefatigable efforts is due the successful 
organisation or the museum. The Grand Duke 
then formally declared the building open; and 
after more music, specially composed for the 
occasion, the ceremony was at an ead. 

At present the two rooms in which Goethe 
worked and died, and which, during all these 
years, have been sacredly preserved in the 
exact condition they were in during his life, are 
not open for inspection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

EARLY KILN-BURNT BRICKS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: July 21,1886. 

Kiln-burnt bricks of an early date are found 
in Upper Egypt as well as in the Delta, The 
bricks composing the old fortress of Gebek’n, 
south of Thebes, are stamped with the car- 
touches of Ea-men-kheper and Isis-m-kheb of 
the (illegitimate) XXIst Dynasty. Bricks 
with the same cartouches are found in another 
ancient fortress which dominates the Nile, that 
of El-Hayhi, south of Beni-Sftef. Here, last 
winter, I found the remains of a kiln where 
some of the stamped bricks had been burnt 
before being used for building purposes. A 
portion of one of them, with the cartouche of 
Isis-m-kheb, lies before me at the present 
moment. To deny the prehistoric age of a 
wall because it contains burnt bricks is indeed 
the resort of archaeological despair. 

A. H. Sayce. 


AN ANCIENT ARABIAN PARALLEL TO THE 

BIRNAM WOOD INCIDENT IN “MACBETH.” 

London : July 19,1886. 

The Arabian traveller and writer, Mes’udiyy, 
who composed his Meadows of Cold and Mines 
of Oems in A.H. 332 (a.d. 943), relates, in chap, 
xlvii. of that work, the following incident as 
having occurred at the time of the total 
destruction of the ancient Arabian tribe of 
Jedls, who inhabited Yemdma in Central Arabia 
not very long after the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. 

They had been shamefully tyrannised over 
by the king of their kindred tribe, Tasm, 
and at length had treacherously avenged their 


wrongs by the extermination of their tyrants. 
One noble of that tribe had escaped the 
massacre, and had journeyed to Yemen (our 
Arabia Felix). He presented himself to the 
Himyerite king of that country, and prayed 
him to avenge Tasm by the destruction of 
Jedls. The long consented, marshalled his 
forces, and set out from Yemen. Arrived at a 
distance of three days’ march from Yemama, 
the refugee noble of Tasm informed the king 
that a sister of his, married to a chieftain of 
Jedls, and then living in Yemama, was pos¬ 
sessed of so acute a power of vision as to be 
able to distinguish a horseman at the distance 
of three days’ journey. He therefore sug¬ 
gested that the king should command his 
troops to pluck up by the roots every man a 
young tree from a forest they had to pass 
through, and carry this before him, so as to 
hide the advancing host and mask it from his 
sister’s piercing glance. The king gave the 
order; and each man of the army plucked up a 
tree, carrying it in front of him. The quick¬ 
eyed lady, however, from an outlook on her 
house-top, saw the advancing wood. Sharply 
scrutinising it, and distinguishing behind the 
foliage one man “ who was nibbling a blade- 
bone or soling a sandal,” she informed the 
townsmen of what she saw. They took no 
notice of her warning. The army advanced, 
surprised the town, slaughtered all the men, 
and made captives of the women and children. 
Thus the tribe was extirpated. 

There is a passage in the Book of Judges, 
chap, ix., w. 48-9, in which Abimelech, son of 
Gideon, and his soldiers cut down branches of 
trees and oarry them on their shoulders to the 
tower of Shechem. They pile these branches 
against the tower, set them on fire, and so 
destroy all who were in the tower. 

This passage from Judges is not a parallel to 
the Birnam Wood incident, as Abimelech’s 
object was not concealment. But the story in 
Mes’udiyy is in every respect a parallel so far 
as the invading force is concerned. The king’s 
object was to mask his soldiers, as was Mal¬ 
colm’s. 

Mes’udiyy’s story was written in the year that 
is exactly half-way to the present date 943+ 
943=1886 a.d. ; and the question naturally 
arises : Is there any mediaeval channel known 
to seekers after folklore by which this incident 
could have become known to the writer of 
“ Macbeth,” or to any monkish chronicler 
through whom the Birnam Wood story may 
have been handed down. Macbeth’s death and 
Malcolm Canmore’s accession in a d. 1057 was 
so long anterior to the crusades that it is not 
likely the eastern story had reached Scotland 
or England. If the Birnam Wood incident 
really occurred, it was a surprising coincidence ; 
and if it was a monkish embellishment, it 
would be interesting to trace the story from 
the East, if possible. Mes’udiyy’s version was 
most probably based upon some older story 
that may be found in Egyptian or Babylonian 
remains, or that may have come from Persia, 
India, or China. This is a problem for the 
adepts of folklore to solve, if the means can be 
found. J. W. Eedhousb. 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

London: July 19, 1886. 

During a recent visit to Oxford I completed 
Prof. Ithj's’s collation (Academy, October 31, 
1885) of the text printed in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland, vol. ii., pp. 410-20, with the MS. 
Eawl. B. 506, ff. 55a, 2—56b, 2. I also collated 
with the MS. Eawl. B. 487 the text printed in 
the same publication, vol. iv., pp. 68-98; 116, 
1. 17; 120,1. 14; 122, 11. 10-22; 132, 1. 28; and 
136, 1. 18. 

Passing over the instances in which com¬ 
pound words have been bisected, compendia 


wrongly extended, and marks of length and. 
aspiration wrongly inserted or omitted, I shall 
here set down the principal textual errors whicb 
I found : 


Edition, vol. n. 

P. 410,11. 5, 27, seisedh 
6, in 
20, u&thi 

24, ina 

25, arinerrach 

26, se dech 

412,11. 22, 23, 28,29, 
ruidhluis 
414, 1. 19, ronidh 
416,1. 20, na ngimh- 
radh 


27, aoille 

418,1.11, fuilledh in 
nomadh 
19, masa lin 
21, diei 
23, buan 


Eawl. B. 506. 

fo. 55, a. 2, seisaedh 
inn 

55, b. 1, uaithi 
inna 

arinnerracb 
sedech 
ised dech) 

55, b. 2, ruidhlius 

56, a. 1, roind 

56, a. 2, nangnimh- 
radh (leg. 
’nagnimh- 


These errors make, as every Celtic scholar 
will see, the printed text either nonsensical or 
ungrammatical. The same may be said of the 
following from vol. iv.; 


Edition, vol. iv. 

P. 68, L 19, ail comar- 
bus 


70.1. 25, feadha 
72, 1. 11, maidhin 

74.1. 22, sen aili ocus 

sen air- 
bedh 

76, 1. 25, beiminda* 


82,1. 7, anmuin 
14, tri 

86, 1. 8, lia a tairsi 
16, bernain 
19, d a i r g e t 
(‘ with erie- 
BOd’) 

94, 1. 26, do usa 

96, 1. 26, cuib rech 
lais 

116,1. 26, cearcaima 
ioglaib 
118, L 7, bresain 
18, cina[idh] 
120, 1. 3, na haigh 
allta 

10, smacht 


Eawl. B. 487. 
fo. 64, a. 1, a-iloomarbus 
(from the 
existence, 
of many* 
heirs) 

64, a. 2, a feadha 
maidin 
senaili 7 sen- 
airbedh 

beiminda do 
f a r e h a 
(blows of a 
mallet) 

64, b. 1, anmand 
a tri 

64, b. 2, risi-tairsi 

bcrnai 

doairgei (with 
silver) 

65, a. 1, dochusa 
65, a. 2, cuibrech 
65, b. 1, lias 

65, b. 2, cerca ima 

fogloti 
brer A Jain 
cinaidh 

66, a. 1, na haighi 

allio 
a smacht 


At 1. 15 of this page the printed text, without 
any editorial notice, begins to deviate so greatly 
from the Bodleian MS. that it must be taken 
from some corrupt Dublin codex: comlcaid, for 
instance, is printed for comaithig ; a sogain for 
» sodain; each aesdrecht for cacha esrechta ; comi- 
cheasa for comaithcesa, & c. 


Edition, vol. iv. Rawi, B. 487. 

P. 122.1.10. ro thisacht fo. 66, a. 1, roth i a atht 


18, himett 
21, ar in fer (on 
the man)t 

134,1.12, do eisfert 
24, ro dilsi 
136,1.14, aoilech 


{sic) 

himetti 
ar in ferona 
(on the 
land) 

66, b. 1, don eisfert 
rodilsigh 

66, b. 2, aoilech air 


Some scribal errors are silently corrected 
(aoilechair may possibly he one), others are left 
unnoticed. For instance, in vol. ii., p. 414, 
1. 30, digairibh, translated by “to the shep- 


* Here, and in hundreds of other places, ihe 
stroke over the i, corresponding with the modern 
dot, is mistaken for the mark of length, 
t Translated by “on the grass” (fer). 
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herd,” should be d'6igairibk “ to shepherds.” 
Here a plural is mistaken for a singular. 
To point out all the other inaccuracies in the 
translation of the portions of the text above 
noticed would take up more room than the 
Academy can afford. 1 will only mention the 
following: 

YoL ii., p. 419, da Irian in-nech bias ar 
aradhain ocut ar frithghnumh (two-thirds of 
what shall be due for implements and for attend¬ 
ance) is rendered by “ two-thirds of what is 
due for the implements are for the attendance,” 
which is self-contradictory. 

VoL iv., p. 71,_ toe (ploughshare, borrowed 
from Latin toccut ) is thnee rendered by “ bar.” 
P. 73, docuisin (which exists) is rendered by 
“ which might be required”; and dair-ime or 



24, by “ hard fence.” In p. 87,1. 3, cocholl 
(borrowed from cucullm) is rightly rendered by 
“ hood.” But in p. 119 its dat. pL cochluib is 
rendered by “ boots of rags,” ana its acc. id. 
by “ ragboots.' In pp. 93, 103, ag (ox) is ren¬ 
dered by “calf” ; in p. 109 bjr “heifer.” But 
its pi. aige, aigi is rendered, in p. 99,1. 31, by 
“large pigs,” and in p. 120 by “fawns.” 
P. 121, coin ailta (wolves) is rendered by " wild 
dogs,” and train (ravens) is skipped. Lastly, 
in p. 123, cordon (a dog’s dung) is rendered by 
“committing nuisances”—very refined, but 
hardly accurate. 

Permit me to add two remarks: first, the 
nature of almost all the errors above corrected 
shows that they could not have been committed 
by O’Donovan or O’Curry; and, secondly, it 
seems never to have occurred to the manager of 
this publication (which has cost, and is costing, 
so much good English money) that it is im¬ 
possible to edit a text in any language, even 
Irish, without understanding something of its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Whitley Stokes. 


“ SOOB-DOOCK ” AND “ DOOGH.” 

Blackburn: July 17,1888. 

I met with the following in Dr. Wills’s Land 
of the Lion and Sun, or Modern Persia (1883): 

‘ ‘ Matt Is much consumed. This is curdled milk, 
and is made by adding a little curdled milk to 
fresh milk warmed. It is then left to cool, and 
the basin of curdled milk sets in a few hours, 
leaving the cream on the top. For the first twenty- 
four hours this is sweet and delicious, tasting like 
a Devonshire junket; but as a rule the Persian doeb 
not care for it until it has become slightly acid 
[qu. acrid?]. When in this state, a farthing’s- 
worth (about half a pint) added to a quart of water, 
forms butter-milk or doogh. A little cut mint is 
added and a few lumps of ice, and a cooling drink 
is made, which is supposed by the Persians to be a 
powerful diuretic. It is without question a capital 
thirst-quencher in hot weather ” (pp. 171-2). 

On reading this, I instantly thought of the 
Scotch name for the same thing (butter-milk] 
“dook” or “soor,” sour doock; and I 
wondered whether some wandering Scot had 
long ago brought it with him from Persia, or 
what? In Dr. Jamieson’s great Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, even as republished by 
Gardner of Paisley, I get no light; the good 
doctor acknowledging his utter inability to 
furnish a derivation for it, and merely hazard¬ 
ing a wild guess from the Swedish. 

When a small urchin I remember how at our 
plays and ploys we used to sing: 

“ Upend waur them a’ Willie, 

Up and waur them a’ 

Up and sell your toor dook 
And cock aboon them a’ Willie.” 

This was in Stirlingshire. Who “ Willie was 
or with whom he was to “waur” ( = “ war,” I 
suppose) I know not and never did; neither 


the connexion between the warfare and the 
sale of “soor dook.” But the term “soor 
dook” for butter-milk still lives; and I am 
curious to know if any philological scholar 
who reads the Academy is able and willing to 
inform me as to the relationship between the 
Persian “ doogh ” and Scotch “ dook.” 

Alexander B. Gbosart. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, July S7, 8 SO p.m. Indian and Colonial Ex¬ 
hibition : “ The Alps of Mew Zealand,” with Lime¬ 
light Illustrations, by the Rev. W. <4. Green. 

Wednesday, July 48, 8 p.m. Intlan and Colonial Ex¬ 
hibition : •• Colonial Tariffs,” by Mr. Stephen 
Bourne. 

Fbiday, July SO, 4 p.m. Indian and Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion: ••New Zealand, Historically and Socially,” 
by Mr. F. W. Pennefather. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ETRUSCANS IN LEMNOS. 

Der Urtprung der Etruiker durch zwei lemnische 
Inschriften erlaiitert. By 8. Bngge. (Chris¬ 
tiania : Brogger.) 

Eine vorgriechisrhe Iruchrift von Lemnos. By 
C. Pauli. (Leipzig: Barth.) 

A remarkable discovery has recently been 
made in the village of Kaminia in Lemnos by 
two young scholars—MM. Cousin and Durr- 
bach—from the French school at Athens. This 
is a rectangular stone bearing two inscriptions, 
one surrounding the head of a warri>r, the 
other consisting of three lines engraved on 
a different face of the monument. The inscrip¬ 
tions are in the same alphabet, though there 
are slight variations in the forms of some of 
the characters. The alphabet is an archaic 
Greek one. Dr. Pauli would refer it to the 
latter half of the seventh century b.c. But the 
curious point about the inscriptions is that the 
language embodied in them is not Greek, but 
an otherwise unknown tongue. M. Brdal 
observes that it would be natural to connect 
it with a dialect spoken on the neighbouring 
mainland of Thrace. He notices, however, the 
curious general resemblance that it offers to 
Etruscan. 

Dr. Bugge and Dr. Pauli have shown that 
the resemblance is more than general, and 
extends to details. Dr. Bugge assumes, there¬ 
fore, that the language is closely related to 
Etruscan, and attempts to translate it accord¬ 
ingly. Dr. Pauli, with greater wisdom, contents 
himself with saying that “ the Etruscan offers 
very numerous and very striking points of 
comparison with the language of our inscrip¬ 
tion.” There is indeed one point—that of the 
use of an enclitic -m, apparently in the sense 
of a copulative conjunction—which is almost, 
if not entirely, decisive. Assuming that it is 
so, Dr. Pauli agrees with Dr. Bugge in giving 
credit to the old traditions which ascribed a 
Tyrrhenian population to Lemnos, and iden¬ 
tified the Tyrrhenians with the Etruscans. 
But here the agreement of the two scholars 
ends. Dr. Patm holds that any attempt to 
decipher a short and solitary specimen of an 
unknown language must necessarily be futile. 
Dr. Bugge reads the inscriptions as fluently as 
he reads Etruscan, and claims to find in them 
a verification of his method of Etruscan 
decipherment. Unfortunately I am unable to 
share his confidence and enthusiasm. His 
treatise seems to me an example of all that 
a sound attempt at decipherment ought not to 
be. All the faults with which I have charged 
the Indo-European school of Etruscan deci¬ 
pherers in a former article in the Academy are 
repeated in it. The argument is altogether 
circular. Dr. Bugge assigns certain meanings 
to certain words, on the hypothesis that they 
are of Indo-European origin, and then con¬ 
cludes that the words are Indo-European 


because of the meanings he has assigned to 
them. The meanings, moreover, are dependent 
on Dr. Bugge’s own ipse dixit. There is no 
bilingual text, there is nothing in the nature 
of the inscriptions themselves, that would guide 
him towards them. The only interpretations 
whioh have even a shadow of probability in 
their favour are those which find the name of 
Phokaea in phokiasiale and of Myrina in 
morinail. 

But one little fact discovered by Dr. Pauli is 
sufficient to show the real value of such a sub¬ 
jective method of decipherment. Dr. Pauli has 
made it dear that Dr. Bulge’s arrangement of 
the first inscription, which he translates so 
glibly, is entirely wrong. There are really 
three inscriptions involved in it; and what the 
Swedish professor makes the fifth line should 
be the beginning of the first of these, while his 
sixth line is the end of the second. After this, 
it is useless to discuss details, and to point out, 
for example, that “ the first r of haralis ” can 
hardly have “ arisen through the usual dissimi¬ 
lation,” when Dr. Bugge’s own text gives a 
word vamalasial with two I’s; or even to remark 
on the unscientific character of a method which 
begins by assuming, without one iota of evid¬ 
ence, that naphoth is the Etruscan nefts, and 
that this, again, is the Latin nepos, and con- 
dudes with the assertion that those who main¬ 
tain nefts to be a loan-word must resign their 
opinion now that “ we find naphoth in the 
eastern home of the Tyrrhenians 1 ” 

Dr. Pauli’s memoir is full of valuable sug¬ 
gestions and of comparative tables of the proper 
names in Asia Minor. His theory, given “ with 
all reserve,” is that the Tyrrheno-Pdasgians of 
ancient authors represent a non-Aryan popula¬ 
tion which spread westward in two divisions 
from the southern part of Asia Minor, and that 
the Etruscans belonged to one of these divisions. 
I am glad to find him in agreement with the 
conviction I expressed in 1873 (in my Principles 
of Comparative Philology) that the language of 
the Lykian inscriptions is non-Aryan. I 
cannot, however, bring mysdf to believe, with 
him, that Iranian tribes could have found their 
way into Thrace, nor do I think that the term 
“ Pelasgian” was anything more to a classical 
writer than the equivalent of our modem 
“ prehistoric.” Nor, again, do I see any reason 
for accepting the one point on whioh he and 
Dr. Bugge are agreed. Granting that the lan¬ 
guage of the Lemnian texts is dosdy related 
to Etruscan—and I allow that it seems to be 
so—why should we bring the Etruscans from 
Lemnos rather than to Lemnos ? We know 
that Etruscan ships navigated the Mediter¬ 
ranean at an early period ; and there is no 
greater difficulty in supposing that an Etruscan 
colony settled in Lemnos them in holding that 
the Phokaeans settled in Corsica. If the 
Lemnian language is Etruscan, it must be 
Etruscan of an older age than that of the 
inscriptions hitherto found in Italy. 

If Dr. Pauli intends to pursue further his 
investigations into the ancient languages of 
Asia Minor, he would do well to refer to the 
Kappadokian texts found on cuneiform tablets 
and given by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology for November 
6, 1883.- He will also find other materials in a 
memoir of mine on the Karian inscriptions, 
which will shortly appear in the Transactions 
of the same society. A. H. Sayce. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

The Growth of the Homeric Poems. By G. 
Wilkins. (Dublin: University Press.) Mr. 
Wilkins tells us that he aims at “ presenting to 
English readers the main results of German 
criticism of Homer, so far as it is sound.” We 
regret to say that the actual contents of his book 
are different—a rambling analysis of Wolf’s 
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Prolegomena, a superficial notice of Pick’s Aeolic 
hypothesis, and some remarks on Homeric 
criticism in England, conceived and written 
in the worst manner of a flippant journalist. 
The treatment which Mr. Monro receives is 
the worst example of this. No word is said of 
that scholar’8 real contributions to Homeric 
criticism; no hint is given that he is an 
acknowledged authority on the subject. Because 
he has not thought fit to pronounce obiter dicta 
on any and every question, he is described, 
through two pages, as “vacillating and hesi¬ 
tating in the most painful manner.” Oddly 
enough, Mr. Wilkins stems unfamiliar with 
his victim’s works. Mr. Monro, in the intro¬ 
duction to his edition of Iliad I.-XII., pointed 
out the distinction (first drawn by Nutzhorn) 
between AoiSol and ; Mr. Wilkins ignores 

it. Mr. Monro demolished the Peisistratean 
recension; Mr. Wilkins guilelessly accepts it 
(pp. 24, 32). We are afraid we must say that 
Mr. Wilkins’s book is, both in manner and in 
matter, entirely inadequate. 

Horaz, Entdeckungen «. Forschungen. Von 
B. Bobrik. Parti. (Leipzig.) “ New views ” 
on Horace are, it seems, becoming common. 
Herr Bobrik’s main theory, to which he here 
devotes 500 pages of imperial octavo, is that at 
some early date the collected poems of Horace 
were edited in an elaborate system of decads. 
There were, he thinks, ten volumes, viz., four 
of Odes, Epodes, two each of Epistles and 
Satires, and the ‘ ‘ Ars Poetica,’ ’ and each of these 
was in turn divided into decads. The Odes 
again were arranged internally by decads, each 
decad containing ten different metres in a fixed 
order—that of the first nine odes of the first 
book. Obviously we possess only a wreck of 
this edition ; but Herr Bobrik sets gallantly to 
work to reconstruct it from the ruins. As a 
specimen we will take his treatment of the 
“ Archytas ” Ode (i. 28). The first part of this 
is marked off as a distinct poem (verses 1-16) on 
the subject “ all must die,” the second half 
(21-36) is an independent poem about the body 
of a drowned sailor. The two being in the same 
metre, were put together by some unintelligent 
redactor, who inserted verses 17-20, to give them 
the semblance of a single poem, and tampered 
with Acron andPorphy rion to support his forgery. 
We fear most scholars will say of Herr Bobrik 
that his deead-theory is quite without proof, and 
that criticism like that on i. 28, belongs to the 
subjective method of flofman-Peerlkamp. 

Italici I lias Latina. Ed. F. Plessis. (Paris: 
Hachette.) M. Plessis is not unknown as a 
student of Propertius (see Academy May 22), 
and this convenient edition of his may be 
recommended to those interested in its subject. 
Though in some points, little is added to the 
conclusions of Bahrens or other editors, the 
“apparatus criticus” is fuller, and there are 
many new conjectures—several by M. Ha vet. 
Among the latter is one which completes the 
initial aerostick, “ volverunt ex quo ” (line 8)— 
a rather violent remedy, but partly justified by 
a variety of MSS. readings. In reading the 
I lias through, we have compared it with the 
last edition of Georges ; but the only addenda 
are Cygneis (= Leda, 337), the phrase Mine et 
illinc (773), and excubita (383). The first is, 
however, in Devit’s Onomasticon, the last a new 
reference only. 

Lexikon zu den Scliriften Ciisart. Von H. 
Merguet. Part 6. (Jena: Fischer.) It is 
some time since the Academy published a brief 
criticism of the first two parts of this work. 
The completion of the whole was promised by 
the endofl885; but the material has apparently 
taken up more space than was expected, and 
we have only reached “Bemitto.” That the 
work will be most useful we need hardly say; 
but a detailed criticism must be reserved till 
its completion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LOCAL VALUE IN WHITING NUMBERS. 

Pekin: May *9, 1886. 

In cuneiform writing numbers were gene¬ 
rally expressed according to the principle of 
local value which lies at the basis of the modern 
European notation. Prof. Sayce describes the 
method in his Lectures on the Assyrian Language. 
An upright wedge was one, two upright wedges 
were two, and so on. Four was III, nine 

was |!i; eleven was G; twenty was <V; sixty 

ill' 

was treated as a unit, and differed from one 
only in being made larger and thicker; fifteen 

was <^' | ' | l . 

The Babylonians having written numbers in 
this way, the discovery of the principle of local 
value or its first use need not be attributed to 
the Hindus. The effect of Babylonian thought 
on India in early times is manifest in many 
ways, as, for example, in the distinction 
between lucky and unlucky days, and in 
astrology. There is the more reason to regard 
the Hindu way of writing numerals according 
to this principle as not original, because we find 
in China the same principle of local value 
existing at a very early period. If anciently 
the same great step of progress in arithmetical 
notation was made in threo Asiatic countries 
connected with each other by commercial in¬ 
tercourse, it is more likely that in this case 
two of these nations copied the third than that 
all three made the discovery independently. 
The Chinese may have received it from India 
or from Babylon; but in either case it was in 
my opinion the effect of Babylonian thought. 

The principle of local value is the basis of 
the Chinese abacus, which came into use five 
centuries ago. Mei-wen-ting, a Chinese 
mathematician of great eminence, wrote a 
small work at the beginning of last century on 
ancient implements used in calculation. It 
was called Ku-swan-chi-kau. He shows that 
before the abacus came into use slips of bamboo 
four inches long were common. They were 
laid down horizontally or perpendicularly; and 
the principle of local value was always employed 
in mathematical books when expressing num¬ 
bers by the use of the counting slips. The follow¬ 
ing examples will show this. A Sung dynasty 
book on mathematics gives = 11 = 11111 for 

3245 and r | = 0 0 for 86800. The Chinese 

author finds this notation in use unchanged 
from the most ancient time down to the most 
recent mathematical treatises. The oldest 
instance he gives of the principle of local value 
in writing numbers is of the date 542 b.c. It 
may be seen in Legge’s Chitiese Classics, vol. v., 
p. 556. The Chinese character hai was described 
as representing 26660 days. It consists of 
two strokes above for two and six strokes 
below, which are written from left to right, 
and consist of three short perpendiculars falling 
on three long lines at right angles to them— 

.JTf.l or || X jy. An old man who was 
childless took his place at a feast. Some who 
were present doubted his age, and would have 
him tell it. He said, “Since the year that I 
was born, which began on a Keatsze* day, the 
first of the moon, there have been 445 Keatsze 
days. To-day is the twentieth of the cycle 
now running of sixty days.” The diviner 
when consulted found that the old man had 
lived 26660 days, the same number that is 
represented in the character hai, and he was 
seventy-three years old. This incident would 
never nave been preserved in the history but 
for the coincidence with the significance of the 


* Kea, first of denary cycle; Tsze, first of 
duodecimal cycle. 
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strokes in the character hai. This character 
was at that time without doubt written from 
left to right in such a way that the diviner 
read it out numerically according to the prin¬ 
ciple of local value, and was quite well under¬ 
stood by his auditors. 

The identical circumstances (if the Chinese 
arithmetical notation of that age be compared 
with Babylonian notation) are—(1) writing 
from left to right, (2) each place to the left is 
ten times that to the right, (3) strokes repre¬ 
sent numbers. The differences are that (1) six 
is represented by a perpendicular falling on 
a horizontal line, (2) by just inference we learn 
that 7, 8, and 9 were written at that time on the 
same principle. (3) The notation was simplified 
by turning round the counting slip when the 
diviner reached number five. These differences 
constitute the Chinese improvement on the 
Babylonian usage. The argument for the 
Babylonian origin of Chinese mathematical 
notation becomes very strong when we reflect 
that at about the same time astrology had been 
introduced, together with the dial and deps- 
oydra, and were in actual use in China. No 
reason remains for any doubt on these subjects. 
As the Chinese diviners improved on the prac¬ 
tice of the Babylonians by turning the counting 
slips round to a right angle with their previous 
position to count five, so the Hindu diviners 
or calculators adopted, instead of separate 
strokes, a special symbol for oach number up 
to ten. Thus China and India each made its 
characteristic improvement on the cuneiform 
arithmetical notation which was brought to 
them from Babylon. There is no reason in the 
world why we should deny to the Babylonians 
the honour of having first used the principle of 
local value in writing numbers. They were 
the teachers of science to Eastern Asia as they 
were to the Greeks and Bomans. 

Joseph Ed kins. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death, at Amoy, on 
June 22, of Dr. Henry Fletcher Hance, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at mat port. Dr. Hance 
entered the service of the Colonial Office 
in 1844 ; and, after having filled several offioea 
in the Superintendency of Trade at Hong Kong, 
he was transferred to the Consular Bervioe, 
receiving an appointment at Canton. In 1861 
he was appointed Vice-Consul at Whampoa, 
from which post he was only lately promoted 
to be consul at Amoy. But it was rather as a 
botanist than an official that Dr. Hance was 
best known. It is not too much to say that 
every new botanical species that has been 
discovered in China during the past thirty 
years has been submitted to nim for identifica¬ 
tion and to be named. Dr. Hance never pub¬ 
lished any separate work, but was a constant 
contributor to scientific journals. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The geological part of the Encyklopaedie der 
Naturwissenscha/ten is drawing to an end. 
The twelfth part, which has recently been 
received, extends from “ Trias ” to “ Zeolithe.” 
In consequence of the death of Prof. Von 
Lasaulx, certain articles which he had under¬ 
taken, such as “ Vulkane” and “ Wasser,” are 
postponed; but the publishers, Messrs. Tre- 
wendt, of Breslau, have arranged with Prof. B. 
Homes, of Graz, for the preparation of these 
articles, and they will therefore appear at the 
end of the Cyclopaedia. The more notable 
contributions to the present part are Dr. 
Bolle’s articles, “Vogel,” “ Weiohthiere ” and 
“Wiirmer”; and several mineralogical essays 
by Prof. Kenngott, including one on the 
“ Alteration of Minerals,” and another on the 
“ Growth of Crystals.” 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press an 
edition of the Septem contra Thebai, by Mr. A. 
W. Verrall. 

Db. J. W. Redhouse has reprinted from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society his paper 
upon “ The Poem of Meysun,” in which he 
compares the several texts and English versions, 
and disputes the commonly received author¬ 
ship- As an appendix he gives in some detail 
his views upon the transliteration of Arabic, as 
based upon correct pronunciation, He insists 
upon two main principles : (1) that the Arabic 
selected should be classical, and not a corrupt 
vernacular ; (2) that the system of translitera- 
should be so complete and so precise as to 
admit of retransliteration back into Arabic 
without possibility of doubt. 

To the current number of the Journal of 
Philology. (Yol. XV., No. 29) the chief con¬ 
tributor is Prof. H. Nettleship. Besides notes 
on Vergil and on Latin Lexicography, he sends 
a paper upon “The Historical Development of 
Classical Latin Prose,” which concludes with 
this judgment on the style of Tacitus: 
“ Astonishing in its condensation and in its 
pathos, it is in composition structureless, in 
language strained and obscure.” Mr. Robinson 
Ellis contributes textual notes on Propertius 
and some other Latin authors — notably 
A mmian us Marcellinus; Mr. H. J. Roby an 
examination of certain passages in Cicero’s 
De Oratore, relating to matters of law; Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott a reply to Kirchoff, with regard 
to the date of the composition of the history of 
Herodotus; Prof. Skeat his paper read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society, suggesting 
that the monster Grendel of Beoivulf is neither 
more nor less than a bear. 

Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Aikakauskirja. 

(Journal of the Finno-Ugric Society.) Part I. 
(Helsingfors.) There are now in Europe more 
than eleven millions of persons who speak non- 
Aryan languages belonging to the Finno-Ugric 
family. Of these, more than six millions are 
Hungarian Magyars, nearly two millions be¬ 
long to the Permian group located chiefly in 
the basin of the Dvina, while about three 
millions are Finns and Lapps, concentrated in 
Russian Finland, with outliers in Esthonia and 
Sweden. To promote the study of the lan¬ 
guages, ethnology, and history of these races, 
more especially of those dwindling and scattered 
tribes which are being rapidly absorbed by the 
dominant Russian nationality, an influential 
society has been formed at Helsingfors, the 
university town of Finland. The first part 
of the Transactions of this Bociety has ap¬ 
peared, containing papers by eminent Finnic 
scholars. Among the more noteworthy con¬ 
tributions may be specified an account by 
Prof. Donner of the recent progress of Finnic 
studies; fragments of the oral poetic literature 
of the Wotiaka and Moksas; and a paper on 
the ethnology of the Finno-Ugric races, accom¬ 
panied by a large coloured eUmographic map, 
showing their distribution over Europe. This 
map, the best thing of the kind that has yet 
appeared, will be of great service to all students 
of European ethnology. We wish the new 
society all success in their useful enterprise. 

TnE eleventh volume of the “ Bibliotheque 
LinguistiqueAmericaine” (Paris: Maisonneuve) 
is a reprint of the unique copy of Father 
Pariga's Grammar of the Timucua language 
(Mexico, 1614), which was discovered at Madrid 
nv M. Charles Leclerc in 1881. The text is 
edited by M. Lucien Adam; and Prof. Julian 
Vinson has written a preface upon the linguistic 
snd ethnical questions involved. Timacua, 
which is now extinct, was formerly spoken 
throughout great part of Florida. In the com¬ 
plexity of its verbal conjugations it surpasses 
both Cherokee and Iroquois. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT RALE of PICTURES, at radaood priooe (Engraving*, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handaomaly framed. Evaryone about to purchase pictures 
■hoold pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Geo. Bill, 11ft, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

English Porcelain. By A. H. Church. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) In this handbook Prof. Church 
completes the work commenced in his English 
Earthenware already noticed in the Academy, 
and the two together form a very complete 
short history of English pottery. The earthen¬ 
ware section closes with the last century, but 
the author, for very sufficient reasons, has 
brought his history of porcelain down to the 
great exhibition of 1851. It includes, therefore, 
the rise, oulmination, and decadence of what may 
be called the first period of English porcelain, a 
short history of a little more than a century, but 
complete. It need scarcely be said that Prof. 
Church has done his work well. The handbook is 
not only a careful risumt of published knowledge, 
but makes some additions to it. Among other 
good things it contains a new and very simple 
classification of English porcelain, in which 
he happily adopts the words “cement” and 
“ substance ” to describe respectively the 
“ fusible ” and “ infusible ” constituents of the 
body, and includes all the “cements” of arti¬ 
ficial porcelain under the comprehensive name 
of “glass," as distinguished from the “felspar” of 
natural or kaoline porcelain. Not the least 
valuable characteristic of his treatise, in com¬ 
parison with others of its kind, is the thorough¬ 
ness of its chemistyy and the skill with which 
he puts his scientific explanations into an easily 
intelligible form. In a work so comprehensive 
and so short, the author has had, of course, to 
omit much that would be interesting; but he 
has made his omissions with judgment. We 
notice that he says nothing about those beauti¬ 
ful biscuit figures which are usually ascribed to 
Bristol, and have an impressed mark like the 
Dresden mark inclosed in a triangle. Perhaps 
he is doubtful as to their origin, or the national 
collections do not contain a specimen. His own 
collection supplies an illustration of the rare 
Longton Hall ware, and of one of those dainty 
thin Worceator cups with embossed pattern. 
The illustrations are well chosen, most of them 
from the Selireiber collection, and are generally 
well executed; but we cannot say much for the 
figures. We are surprised to learn that there 
is only one mark which has been identified as 
belonging exclusively to the Pinxton factory. 
Mr. Palliser’s “ Pocket Companion” gives five. 

Interior Decoration. By Fred Mill er. (Wy¬ 
man.) To Mr. Fred Miller’s ability as a writer 
upon decorative art we have already called the 
attention of our readers in connexion with two 
or three other volumes in Wyman’s Technical 
Series. The present work is not less worthy of 
commendation, and can be recommended both 
to the amateur and the professional decorator. 
Mr. Miller’s views on decoration generally, as 
expressed in his introduction, show considerable 
knowledge as well as sound taste; and though 
we think he overrates the influence of foreign 
art, at least of contemporary foreign art, upon 
the brothers Adam, there is little fault to be 
found in his remarks upon the decoration of 
the eighteenth century. The importance of 
constant reference to nature is properly insisted 
upon; and in the statement that “ a man who 
studies nature must think,” we have one secret 
of the noblest art in a nutshell. The book 
contains numerous illustrations, many of which 
are excellent. The “quaint” birds (with the 
exception of the chickens) are not, however, 
much to our taste, and we notice that the 
designs with animals improve in proportion to 
the prevalence of Japanese influenoe. 
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Art as applied to Dress. By L. Higgle. 
(Virtue.) Mr. Higgin is a bold man. He wishes 
all men and women to base their dress upon 
the abstract laws of beauty, to build pantaloons 
on the same principle as a cathedral, and con¬ 
struct bodices ou the science of numbers. 
Unfortunately he is obliged to admit that the 
laws of beauty have not yet been perfectly 
settled; and the few elementary principles which 
he enunciates, though no doubt valuable in tlieir 
way, havo bton known for some time. Nor 
does Mr. Higgin do much to meet the practical 
difficulty of accommodating various tastes to 
exact rules. To tell a dressmaker that “in 
obtaining real harmony of colour it is neces¬ 
sary to restore the ideal balance of the primaries 
by using the just proportions of those hues, or 
broken colours, in which they preponderate, ’ 
would perhaps be theoretically correct, but 
would be none the less practically absurd. The 
application of “ an exact science of beauty ” to 
dress is, we are glad to say, a dream; and we 
are pleased to think that Mr. Higgin’s silly 
little book will have no effect whatever in 
realising it. 


THE ROYAL MUMMIES AT TIIE 
BOULAK MUSEUM. 

It will be remembered that on June 3, two 
days before his resignation of the post of 
Director-General of the Museums of Egypt, 
Prof. Maspero, with the assistance of the keeper 
and assistant-keeper of the Boulak Museum, 
unbandaged the mummies of Raineses II. and 
Rameses III., the latter having, till that 
moment, been supposed to be the mummy of 
Queen Ahmes-Nefertari, wife of the first 
Pharaoh of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

On June 9, being then succeeded in his office 
by M. Eugene Grdbaut, M. Maspero, as former 
Director-General, assisted at the unbandaging 
of two more of the royal mummies discovered, 
like the two former, in 1881, in the tomb of 
the priest-kings at Dayr-el-Bahari. The two 
mummies unrolled on June 9 were those of 
Seti I., second Pharaoh of the XIXth Dynasty, 
and Sekenen-Ra, Prince of the Thebaid, who 
headed the great national party in the armed 
rising known as the War of Independence, and 
thenceforward assumed the title of king, so 
ranking as the first national Pharaoh of the 
XVIIth Dynasty. This prince is best known 
by the part which he plays in that precious 
fragment of legendary romance called “The 
First Sallier Papyrus,” now in the British 
Museum. Of the War of Independence, and 
the fate of the three heroes of the family of 
Taa, of which Sekenen-Ra is the first, very 
little is known, except that the war lasted many 
years, and ended (about B.c. 17031 in the final 
expulsion of the foreign (Hyksos) conquerors. 
It is therefore extremely interesting to learn 
that the mummy of Sekenen-Ra hears evidence 
of a violent death, the head and face being 
covered with wounds. The inference is, oi 
course, that he died upon the field of battle. 

The mummy of Seti I. is in as admir¬ 
able preservation as that of his famous son, 
Rameses II. The resemblance between the 
father and son, even as mummies, is very 
striking; but in the mummied flesh, as in the 
sculptures, Seti appears as a much handsomer 
man than Rameses, and of a more refined and 
pleasant type. A new hieratic inscription, 
giving the last date yet known of the official 
inspection and re-bandaging of the mummy of 
this king, has been discovered on one of the 
undermost wrappings. We propose to give 
our readers the full proces-verbal, from Prof. 
Maspero’s MS., in the next number of the 
Academy. 
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THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS IN 
SUSIANA. 

At the weekly meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions held on July 9, M. Dieulafoy sub¬ 
mitted a report of the excavations conducted 
by a French mission under his superintendence 
in Susiana. 

Daring the previous year the principal object 
of the excavations had been the palace of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. This year M. Dieulafoy’s 
aim had been to lay open the foundations of a 
more ancient palaoe beneath the other, which 
had been built by Darius, and which had been 
destroyed by fire before the time of Artaxerxes. 
In the midst of these foundations there was 
fonnd a fragment of the greatest beauty and 
in perfect preservation—a frieze in basrelief 
enamelled in colours, 1 l m 80 in length and 3™ 60 
in height. It represents twelve soldiers of the 
royal guard, in the garb and bearing the arms 
assigned by Herodotus to the ten thousand 
Immortals. The figures are l m 41 in height, 
and are shown in profile. Their faces, feet, and 
hands are black. From an examination of 
skeletons found on the site, it would appear 
that the early population of Susiana must have 
belonged to a black race, not negroid, but 
resembling the present inhabitants of the coast 
of the Bed Sea. The soldiers are carrying 
pikee, with a bow and a quiver over their 
shoulders. Their dress is similar to that of the 
modern Arabs—a tunic with long sleeves, a 
short jacket, and a skirt open at the side; 
their heads are covered with a circlet of oord, 
and they wear laced boots. The material of 
their dress, which is exhibited with great accu¬ 
racy, is of many oolours and always of the 
utmost richness. Bracelets and earrings of 
gold complete their uniform. 

In the same neighbourhood were found frag¬ 
ments of sculpture on baked bricks. The 
subjects are winged lions and bulls, taken from 
the mythical fauna of Chaldaea, but treated 
with remarkable freedom ef style. The figures 
are 3 n in length and 1" 80 in height. M. Dieu¬ 
lafoy has brought back two specimens. 

The excavations on the site of Apadana had 
also been resumed. The hall of the throne has 
been cleared throughout, and its plan ac¬ 
curately made out. It had been possible to 
reconstruct entirely a magnificent two-headed 
capital, supported upon four rows of volutes. 
Its size was 4 m 10 by 5" 24 in height, and it 
weighed altogether more than 30,000 kilos. 
This enormous mass has been conveyed across 
three hundred miles of desert, and is now in 
Paris, together with a portion of the sculptured 
base. 

Diggings conducted in the neighbourhood 
of the royal tumulus brought to light a small 
building of the Achaemenid period, which 
M. Dieulafoy has no hesitation in considering 
a temple. It must be a monument of the 
decadence, for Herodotus and the Mazdaic 
traditions agree in denying that the Persians 
had any temples in the time of Darius and 
Xerxes. It appears, however, that they must 
have begun to Duild temples very shortly after¬ 
wards. 

After having described in detail the plan and 
the arrangement of the buildings explored by 
him, M. Dieulafoy proceeded to enumerate the 
principal objects discovered. He mentioned in 
particular funerary urns moulded round the 
bodies of the dead, and baked with them. 
These were found by hundreds, deposited in 

f alleries excavated in the thickness of the walls. 

here are also bronze coins, jewellery of copper, 
utensils of earthenware and metal, and lachry¬ 
mal vessels of glass, mingled with ashes, whioh 
were likewise found in the galleries. In addition, 
the museum of the Louvre has acquired a 
large number of enamelled vases, arms, lamps, 
cups, statuettes, a new collection of cuneiform 


tablets, and nearly 300 engraved stones, includ¬ 
ing 97 fine cylinders. The mission had, 
moreover, brought back a carefully numbered 
plan of the tumulus and the environs of Susa, 
drawn np by M. Babin; besides studies of the 
flora, the fauna, and the geology of the country, 
and of the present ana former inhabitants, 
made by M. Houssay; and finally 576 photo¬ 
graphs and many rubbings. 

According to the terms of the firman which 
authorised these excavations, the Shah of Persia 
was entitled to one half of the objects dis¬ 
covered. But he has generously resigned his 
claim in favour of the Frenoh Government. 
The whole, therefore, no w belongs to the Louvre, 
where it will shortly be arranged for public 
exhibition. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES THOMSON 0IB8ON-CRAIG, W.S. 

By the death of Mr. James T. Gibson-Craig, 
whioh occurred at Edinburgh last Sunday, 
July 18, there is severed another link with the 
society and the manners of the past. Mr. 
Gibson-Craig was bom in 1799, the second son 
of Mr. James Gibson, the well-known political 
reformer, who on succeeding to the Biccarton 
estates in 1818 assumed the name of Craig, 
and in 1839 was created a baronet for political 
services to his party. The Bubject of the pre¬ 
sent notice was educated at the High School 
and the University of Edinburgh; and, after 
travelling for a time in France and Italy, he 
passed as a Writer to the Signet, and joined 
the firm of Gibson-Craig, Dalziel, & Brodies, 
of which he continued a member till about 1875, 
though during the later years of his partner¬ 
ship much of his time was spent abroad. 

It is, however, as an antiquary and a collector 
of books and works of art that Mr. Gibson- 
Craig will be longest remembered. His taste 
in such directions was very early developed. 
He began to collect during his student days; 
he picked np much during his various residences 
on the Continent; and his acquisitions were 
continued until the very last months of his 
exceptionally lengthened life. How rich his 
library is will appear on the publication of the 
sale catalogue, for it has always been under¬ 
stood that the collection was to be dispersed 
after Mr. Gibson-Craig’s death; while in the 
department of art—to name only one corner, 
and that an unimportant one—he undoubtedly 
possessed the finest and most complete collec¬ 
tion of Geddes’s etchings that exists, a collec¬ 
tion partly acquired from his friend the artist 
himself and his widow, hut further enriched 
from the cabinets of Lord Eldin, and, in more 
recent times, from the Burty sale. 

It was a pathetic sight to those of us who 
were privileged with his friendship, and per¬ 
mitted to visit him in his latest years, after he 
had been overtaken by total blindness, to find 
the old collector, wrapped in his pioturesque 
Japanese dressing-gown, with his worn hands 
and snowy hair, but with a face clear and 
fresh complexioned as in earliest childhood, 
seated (like the aged student in Romola), 
surrounded by the treasures which he had 
spent so much of his life in amassing, and from 
whioh he was now isolated so far by the dark¬ 
ness that had gathered round him. Yet still 
he was full of interest in all the ongoings of 
life, thoroughly abreast of the things of the 
day in literature, art, or politios; and the 
chance was that, on entering his room, you 
would find lying beside his elbow some choice 
folio or canvas, or fresh acquisition, which he 
was prepared to enjoy through your descrip¬ 
tion, and to appraise according to your esti¬ 
mate of its value. 

It was a privilege of no ordinary kind for 
one of a younger generation to listen to the 
conversation of Mr. Gibson-Craig; for his 


recollections extended over the best part of a 
century, daring whioh he had been intimately 
associated with the most eminent of his con¬ 
temporaries. He had been the friend of Scott 
and Jeffrey, of Cookbum and Macaulay, of 
antiquaries from the time of Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
and David Laing to the time of George Scharf, - 
of artists from the days of Sir Henry Baebum 
and the elder Nasmyth to those of Sir William 
Fettes Douglas. He was an original member 
of the Bannatyne Club; he had bought the 
etchings of Kay from the caricaturist himself, 
in his shop in the Parliament Square; he had 
been present at Lord Eldin’s historic sale in 
Picardy Plaoe, when the floor gave way under 
the pressure of the excessive crowd, injuring so 
many of those present. And all that he had 
seen and taken part in was a present possession 
to him still, for his memory was singularly 
clear and accurate, while his remarks upon the 
past were characterised by much shrewdness, 
insight, and humour. 

Naturally of an impetuous and enthusiastic 
temperament, with a strength of will which 
surmounted all obstacles in the way of the 
projects upon which he had set his heart, and a 
confidence in his own personal judgment which 
made him never fear to Btand “ in a minority 
of one ”; ardent in his feelings, and frequently 
most energetic in their expression; Mr. Gibson- 
Craig was yet a man of great generosity and 
of essential kindliness. Many of his friends 
will remember the quiet glee with which he 
used to rub his hands, ana then proceed, with 
the keenest gusto, to divulge this or that 
scheme which he had been maturing for the 
encouragement of some one whom he believed 
to be worthy and promising, or for the relief 
of another whom he knew to be in want. To 
young painters he was especially kind and 
helpful. To any undertaking of a literary or 
artistic nature he was always ready with sub¬ 
stantial aid. Many of the public institutions 
of Edinburgh, and some of those in London 
also, have been gainers by his liberality; and 
one of the last acts of his life, when he was 
bedridden and very near his end, was to pur¬ 
chase “ The 8pell,” an excellent example of 
the art of his friend, Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, P.B.S.A., and present it to the Scot¬ 
tish National Gallery. 

Only three years ago he issued two interest¬ 
ing volumes: one, printed in an edition of 
twenty-five copies, being a sumptuous series of 
reproductions from the historic and artistic 
book-bindings in his collection; the other a 
dainty facsimile reprint of the Shorte Summe of 
the Whole Cutechisme of his anoestor John Craig, 
which was excellently edited by Mr. T. G. Law, 
of the Signet Library. Among Mr. Gibson- 
Craig’s other numerous services to literature it 
should be remembered that it was in great part 
owing to his exertions and representations that 
the Historical Manuscripts of Scotland were 
reproduced and issued daring the time that his 
elder brother, the second baronet of Biccarton, 
held the appointment of Lord Clerk Begister. 

J. M. Gray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The council of the Archaeological Institute of 
Amerioa, t *. whom we owe the archaeological 
exploratic i of Assos, in Asia Minor, has resolved 
to undertake a similar work at some site in 
Magna Graecia—probably Tarentum. The ex¬ 
pedition will again be in charge of Mr. Joseph 
Thacker Clarke. Subscriptions are asked for to 
the amount of 2,000 dollars (£500) ; and it is 
hoped to commence work early in the coming 
winter. 

The large collection of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs by Dr. J. Burgess, Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, illustrative of 
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Mohamm edan architeotnre in Gujarat from A.D. 
1300 to 1500, which has now been on exhibitionat 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art sinoe 
September last, is about to be withdrawn. A 
few examples from the same collection have 
recently been added to the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 

At Messrs. Tooth’s gallery, in the Hay- 
market, there is now to be seen for a short 
time the last work of M. Meissonier. It is called 
“ be Voyageur,” and represents a horseman, of 
the period of the first Empire, making his way 
across a plain in the teeth of a strong wind. 
The landscape is more ample than usual. 

Msssks. Botjssod, Valadon, & Co. have on 
view, in the Goupil Gallery, New Bond Street, 
a number of pictures from the Paris Salon of 
this year, including U. Bouguereau’s “ Spring¬ 
time,” M. Jules Breton’s “ Bretonne,” and M. 
Flameng’s “ Le Jen de Fusil.” 

M. Thorin announces the publication of a 
book describing the excavations undertaken at 
Xyrina, during the years 1880 to 1882, by MM. 
Edouard Pottier, Salomon Beinach, and A. 
V eyries, on behalf of the French school at 
Athens. It will be in two volumes, one con¬ 
taining the text with illustrations, the other 
fifty-two plates and a plan. The subscription 
price for the entire work is 100 frs. 

In The Church Press, New York, for June 26, 
the Rev. Dr. Winslow announces the adhesion 
of the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D , of 
Nevada, to the American contingent of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. This makes the 
fortieth bishop of the Episcopal Church whose 
name appears on the roll of Dr. Window’s dis¬ 
tinguished subscribers. 

Among recent appointments in the legion of 
honour are the names of M. Paul Dubois, 
director of the Ecole nationale des Beaux-arts, 
who is promoted to the rank of commander; 
and M. de Ronchaud, director of the Louvre, 
promoted to be officer. 


THE STAGE. 

TUB AMERICANS IN THE STRAND. 

The London playgoer who has seen Mr. 
Daly’s company at the Strand Theatre, any 
day of these last weeks, is very likely to have 
come away with a revolutionised opinion of 
American acting. For nothing is more prob¬ 
able than that he has long been a victim of 
the superstition that because America is 
somewhat extensive and is a “ new ” country, 
the practice of the arts within its borders is 
sensational—is, at all events, rough and un¬ 
finished. For a large place, a large manner. 
It doee not suffice to the average English 
playgoer that he shall remember that on the 
stage Joseph Jefferson was never oelebrated 
for coarseness of method, that in design and 
colour Mr. Whistler is as subtle as the 
Japanese, that in literature the methods of 
Henry James are not precisely brutal. These 
facts, if he admits them, he admits ouly as 
exceptions. It takes much to cause him to 
dlow that finish is the characteristic of the 
American; but so far as the art of acting is 
concerned, nothing is so likely to make him 
allow it as these performances of Mr. Daly’s 
company at the Strand. For here it is not 
a angle aotor of very marvellous gifts—a 
Joseph Jefferson, say. It is an entire troop of 
curiously accomplished people. They give a 
completeness, such as we hardly know else¬ 
where, to the performance of a long farce; 


nay, one or two among them—Miss Ada 
Behan especially—can endow a long farce 
with the characteristics of comedy. 

“ Nancy & Co.”—the play in which they 
have just been appearing, and which, with the 
addition only of “ A Night Off ” and of “ The 
Country Girl,” has constituted their English 
repertory—is certainly a piece of funny 
situations and of occasional neatness in dia¬ 
logue. But that which makes it, next to the 
“Schoolmistress,” the funniest tiring now to 
be seen in London is neither ingenuity or 
comicality of situation, nor sharpness of talk. 
It is its characterisation: the method in which 
each one of the actors engaged in it gives 
individuality and relief to the part he per¬ 
forms, so that no single personage in the ten 
or a dozen who appear is either a wholly 
insignificant background figure or a purely 
conventional and traditional study. To see 
“ Nancy & Go.” is to see a new tiring; and 
not so much new situations and unfamiliar 
witticisms as new people. In coming into 
contact with them we are permitted that 
which, on the stage, is so rare—the disoovery 
of the interest of original character. 

There is, it may be, nothing very fresh in 
the elderly gaiety and the oppressive propriety 
of the father, who is acted by Mr. Lewis. 
Still, the combination or the contrast of these 
qualities is effectively arranged. Mrs. Gilbert, 
too, in a subordinate part, is effective by her 
very reticence. Miss Kingdon, Miss Dreher, 
and Miss Irwin represent the two young 
ladies and the Irish servant. The accent of 
Ireland is not exactly caught, we think ; but 
the roughness of service, the “ shiftleseness,” 
as Miss Ophelia would have it, of her lower 
orders, is indicated cleverly enough. And 
the young ladies, though they have not very 
much to do, are not mere lay figures. The 
more celebrated artist, Miss Behan, we have 
incidentally spoken of already. She plays the 
young married woman, whose worst intrigue 
—and it is the oause of half the fun of the 
piece—is a collaboration with a stranger in 
the writing and the production of a successful 
play. They must meet often, and they must 
meet in secret at the Windsor Hotel; and the 
suspicions of a too jealously affectionate 
husband, and of some acquaintances besides, 
are roused thereby. All that might be made 
very common, if it were played without skill; 
but Miss Behan’s method is full of engaging 
surprise. She is a true comedian, fertile in 
invention. The like of her we have not got 
at all in England. Miss Boselle once promised 
to be the like of her—a comedian of authority 
—but eke fell off into melodrama. Miss 
Norreys, our delightful young English 
comedian of to-day, is quite as entertaining 
to see; but then it is possible that she attains 
in part through high animal spirits and sensi¬ 
bility, and engaging mock heroics, what Miss 
Behan seems to attain by a somewhat more 
elaborate art. The best young man of the 
American company—at all events, the young 
man who is best in “Nancy & Co. ”—is Mr. 
George Farkes, who plays a very rich, and 
seemingly very silly, youth of New York. 
His is a creation as good as it can possibly be. 
He shows so perfectly and subtly the limita¬ 
tions of the young man’s interest, the narrow¬ 
ness of the groove in which his thoughts 
move, and yet his shrewdness, his American 
alertness, in the few things of which he has 


cognizance, and his spirit of camaraderie, and 
the exquisitely sunny and tolerant temper in 
which he looks upon the world and its ways. 
The representative of the jealous husband 
from Ohio has not the same chance of distin¬ 
guishing himself; nor has the impersonator 
of the literary man, nor the lover of the 
pretty young woman. 

“ Nancy & Co.” is to be remembered first 
as showing with what curious art a whole 
company perform a farce so that it grows 
into a comedy; next as affording as fine 
a field as is imaginable for Miss Behan’s 
peculiar talent and for that of Mr. George 
Parkes. A Criterion performance—the per¬ 
formance most like that of the Dalys— 
though it may have learned something from 
the study of American methods—clever Mr. 
Wyndbam having himself been so much in 
America—is clumsy beside this of “ Nancy & 
Co.,” Mr. Daly’s company being unrivalled, 
in its own kind, for excellence of ensemble, 
and boasting, to boot, more than the one per¬ 
former of really striking and uncontestable 
skill. Fredebick Wedhobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

A few words of strong praise must be given 
to Mr. Hermann Yezin’s admirable performance 
of the Fool Bertuceio in Tom Taylor’s “ Fool’s 
Revenge ” at the Opera Comique. The range 
and variety of power and the subtlety displayed 
by Mr. Yezin in this part must increase even 
his high reputation. Miss Janette Steer looks 
the innocent Flordelisa to a T. She wants only 
more fire in the danger scenes to make a charm¬ 
ing representative of the character. She has 
improved much since her first night. The first 
piece, “ Delicate Ground,” is old-fashioned and 
feeble. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A History of Music. By J. F. Rowbotham. 
(Trubner.) Mr. Rowbotham does not, like 
most historians, commence his history with 
a notice of Assyrian, Egyptian, or early Greek 
music. Even the ancient Jewish record of Jubal, 
“ the father of all such as handle the harp and 
the pipe,” will not serve him as a starting-point. 
He attempts the study of prehistoric music. He 
follows C. Engel as to the three stages through 
which music has passed: the drum stage, is 
which drums alone were used by man; the pipe 
stage, in which pipes as well as drums were 
employed; and the lyre stage, when stringed 
instruments were added to the stock. With 
regard to the first stage, the writer just quoted 
says: “ It would require a separate work to 
describe tbe construction, shape, and size of 
the different kinds of drums found in almost 
every part of the world.’’ 

Mr. Rowbotham has studied the evidences of 
mythology and of ritual, and has turned his 
attention to the history of savage races—a 
history, as he reminds us, of arrested develop 
ments. He not only describes the drum stage, 
but tries to account for its origin. Music, he tells 
us, “ is a dualism formed of two elements: the 
one sensuous, the other spiritual” (Beethoven 
described music as “the link which oonneots 
the spiritual with the sensuous life.”) Tbe 
rhythmic sounds of nature form, he says, the 
starting-point of the art of music. Man noticed 
these mysterious sounds, and tried to imitate 
them. Mystery extorted reverence, so that by the 
rude savage the drum came to be worshipped as a 
god. Mr. Rowbotham quotes from travellers in 
all parts of the globe to show how universal was 
this drum worship. Whether or not our author 
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has discovered the true origin of instrumental 
music, whether or not he has successfully 
fathomed the triune mystery of song, dance, 
and music—these matters we leave to philo¬ 
sophers and scientists; but we would hail him as 
the discoverer of the drum period—what may be 
called the palaeozoic division of the musical king¬ 
dom. And he traces with much ingenuity the 
growth of the instrument from simplicity to 
complexity—from the primitive drumming by 
stamping of foot or clapping of hand to the 
hollow cylinder with stretched skin at the end. 

Darwin finds in the love call the origin both 
of vocal and instrumental music. Mr. Row- 
botham, however, thinks that it is narrowing 
the dominion of music teo much to limit its 
origin to love. He is disposed to assign the 
origin only of the flute or pipe to the love call. 
He turns to savage races, and tells us about the 
Winnibago and Formosa courting flute and the 
Peruvian love flute; he reminds us of the piping 
shepherds of Theocritus and Virgil; and, if ho 
does not demolish Darwin’s theory, he, at any 
rate, shows clearly that the pipe or flute has 
long been—to use his own expression—“the 
lover’s tongue by which he might discourse his 
passion to nis mistress.” Our author feels that 
a haze hangs over the origin of instrumental 
music, but he frankly admits that the origin of 
vocal musio is enveloped in a pitch-black fog. 
He believes that man’s first utterances or cries 
developed into two great branches of ordinary 
speech, and impassioned speech, and that vocal 
musio arose mediately from utterance and 
immediately from impassioned speech. Darwin 
considered singing to have preceded speech. It 
is, after all, only a difference of words: the latter 
probably regarded those “ first utterances or 
cries ” as singing of a rude kind. 

Mr. Rowbotham follows Waitz and Prof. 
Sayce in thinking that the single note was not 
the starting-point of vocal music; but that, for 
example, the note G is the ‘ ‘ decayed or com¬ 
pressed ” form of an original phrase, or rather 
“ scrambles or jumbles of sounds,” such as can 
still be heard in the music of the Maories of 
New Zealand. This seems to us a very plausible 
theory. Anyhow, admitting his genesis of 
the note, he proceeds by a series of interest¬ 
ing examples from savage music to show 
periods of one, two, and three notes. The 
next step is. to the scale of five notes, which 
is met with in the music of all the 
civilised nations of antiquity. This scale—or 
rather two scales existing side by side—is 
described as the Isolating stage, after which 
came the Agglutinative, by the insertion of the 
interval of the fourth, and, lastly, the Inflec¬ 
tional, by the insertion of the seventh. Thus 
much for the evolution of the scale. 

Mr. Rowbotham then explains how rhythm 
was due to the influence of dancing. Such is 
a very brief outline of an extremely ingenious 
attempt to explain the rise and development of 
song. 

Mr. Rowbotham has much to say about the 
Lyre stage, which probably first saw the light of 
day in the wonderful Bactnan home of our ances¬ 
tors. He is certainly right when he says that 
“one of the salient effects of the Lyre stage 
was to inaugurate a new music in the world by 
the union of the voice with the instrument ”; 
for the pipe bound the mouth, the lyre set it 
at liberty. But to assert that “ the great swell 
of poetry within the ancient nomad clamoured 
for utterance, and forced him to invent a fofm 
of instrument which the voice could domineer,” 
savours strongly of imagination. The lyre was 
used of old to accompany the voice. Whether 
that was its first use ' seems quite another 
question. 

Mr. Rowbotham, again, draws somewhat 
on his imagination when he comes to the 
vexed question, “Was harmony known to the 
ancients ? ” From the union of toe voice with the 


lyre resulted instrumental harmony, he'tells us. 
But he cannot prove it, for the instrument may 
have played only notes sung by the voioe, or 
have played over melody as a prelude or post- 
lude. Then he brings forward specimens of 
savage music to show how early harmony of 
voices came into existence. These savage 
specimens are certainly curious and interesting, 
but one does not know how far they have been 
altered or touched up by Europeans mixing 
with the natives, or by travellers. Again, he 
grows eloquent in speaking of Egyptian music 
of the time of Cheops. He finds on the sculp¬ 
tures flutes of different sizes, pipes shorter 
than flutes and double pipes, harps and singers, 
and decides that pipers, harpers, and singers 
were doing something more than doubling. 
Perhaps, nay, probably they were; but we 
cannot say so for oertain. They certainly ap¬ 
pear as if playing or singing together; but, 
perhaps, each in turn took up the tune, or 
repeated it in varied form. Mr. Rowbotham’s 
account of music from the time of Menes to 
that of the Ptolemies shows clearly that there 
were periods of marked change in Egyptian 
music, and those changes were not for the 
better. The last state was decidedly worse 
than the first. “Of orchestras,” says our 
author, referring to the time of the Ptolemies, 
“we no longer hear mention. They had 
been supplanted by dancing-girls and tam¬ 
bourine players. The Great Harp had be¬ 
come a mummy, like its masters. One of 
the most striking features in this chapter on 
Egyptian music is the account of the introduc¬ 
tion of the Semitic lyre, shortly before the 
invasion of the Shepherd Kings. The Hebrews, 
undoubtedly, learnt much from the Egyptians; 
but it is curious to see how an instrument of 
Semitic—perhaps specially Jewish—origin, was 
imported at an early period into Egypt. He 
describes with much ingenuity how “the 
portable lute of Thoth gradually turned into 
the non-portable harp.” 

“The history of the art of music in Assyria 
has yet to be traced,” wrote C. Engel, in 
the valuable work already mentioned. The 
musical knowledge which has been derived 
from Assyrian sculptures and paintings is 
extremely valuable; out the oldest discovered 
monuments on which musical instruments 
are represented belong to a period about one 
thousand years before Christ, whereas we 
can trace Egyptian music, at the very lowest 
computation, to over two thousand years before 
the Christian era. However much we may have 
learnt from Egypt, we cannot but feel that as 
much, and probably more, could be learnt 
from the land lying nearer to the supposed 
cradle of the human race, if ODly we could trace 
backits musical history to a time equally remote. 
Mr. Rowbotham tells usalittleaboutthe Assyrian 
harps, about the double pipes and about the 
dulcimer, but he has to eke out his chapter 
with an account of the Assyrian scale, and of 
Chaldean astronomy and music. The affinity of 
music to astronomy was taught by Pythagoras, 
who is said to have derived the notion from the 
Egyptians. It seems strange that our author 
should make no mention of Egyptian theories. 
He contents himself with saying that his pre¬ 
ference for Assyria is “ due partly to the 
exigencies of subject, and partly to the sugges¬ 
tions of Salmas'.us.” 

The chapter on the music of the Hebrews is 
cleverly written. One is tired of reading in 
books about the glories of the Temple services, 
and about the exalted character of Jewish 
music. Mr. Rowbotham comes, we think, very 
near the truth when he says that “to the 
Hebrews music was not an art, but a voice in 
which they poured their voice to Him that 
inhabited the praises of Israel.” Again, he 
says : “ They had but few instruments, and of 
these all but one were borrowed from other 


nations.” And, once more :—“ The weakness 
of this people lay in an utter deadness to the 
sensuous and artistic side of life, and their excel¬ 
lence consisted in exalting its spiritual side to a 
height such as we shall never meet with again. 

Tne last chapter treats of the music of the 
Mongoloid race. We have just been speaking 
of a people who cared not for sensuous delight in 
sound: to the Chinese on the contrary, sound is 
almost everything. They recognise eight 
musical sounds in nature: of skin, of stone, 
of metal, of baked earth, of silk, of wood, of 
bamboo, and of gourd; and of each of these 
there are different kinds. The sound of stone 
is extolled by Chinese theorists as one of the 
most beautiful of all. Very curious and 
suggestive is the legend of Lyng-lun, who 
listened to the singing of the river Hoang-ho, 
and to the notes of the magic bird, Foung- 
hoang, and out bamboos, with pith removed, 
until they give notes corresponding to those 
sounds. 

At the end of the volume Mr. Rowbotham 
gives a curiosity—the “ Hymn to the Ancestors 
scored for a full Chinese orchestra.” 

J. 8. Shbdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. Sam FkankO, violinist, from New York, 
gave a concert on Friday, July 16, at the Stein¬ 
way Hall. He is a skilful and intelligent 
player, but his tone is somewhat dry. IBs ren¬ 
dering of Corelli’s “ Variations Serieuses ” was 
acceptable. Three movements from Gold- 
mark’s original Suite for piano and violin, 
played by Mdme. Haas and Mr. Franko, gave 
great satisfaction. The lady was again heard in 
two Chopin solos ; and her delicate and refined 
playing deserves commendation in these days 
of stress and storm. Miss Carlotta Elliot sang 
with success; and Mr. G. Hensohel gave an 
admirable rendering of anold-fashioned Ballade 
of Loewe, accompanying himself on the piano. 

Sigxob Cesi gave his second recital at Prince’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. He played 
Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor 
exceedingly well; but we did not like his 
exaggerated readings of pieces by Mendelssohn 
and Chopin. Of his good touch and finished 
mechanism he gave good proof in Chopin’s 
difficult Nocturne in B (Op. 62, No. 1). The 
programme included Schumann’s Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, some specimens of modem 
pianoforte music, and songs sung by Signorina 
Barbi, who was well received. 

The representatives of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition visited the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind last Tuesday afternoon; 
and, after seeing the male pupils at work with 
carpenters’ tools, or making pianos, and the 

f lrls in class learning arithmetic, modelling, 
o., the visitors passed to the music room, to 
listen to a programme of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music by the students. We have often 
had occasion to speak of the excellent musical 
instruction given to the blind at this institution, 
and the visitors had practical proof of it in 
the performances by the College choir. Miss 
Jeannie Gilbert and Mr. Alfred Hollins gave 
an admirable rendering of Chopin’s Rondo for 
two pianos, and Mr. J. Moncur sang with taste 
a graceful song composed by Mr. Hollins. Dr. 
Campbell, the Principal of the College, made a 
short speech, calling attention to the good work 
accomplished. He reminded the visitors that the 
blind need not be a charity class; but that, with 
good sound education, they can be made useful 
members of society, and happy men and women. 
He announced his intention of getting, before 
the end of next year, 6,000 guinea subscribers, 
in order to help him towards the realisation of 
his idea of establishing; a conservatoire and 
university for the blind of Great Britain and 
her colonies. 
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" Pot op a Picture la your room.”—L eigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NET OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty doors Weal of Motile's Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of tho OLD MASTERS, 

From the moot celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, kc. 

THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 

Now Publiihing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “LIBER 8TUDI0RUM/’ with Commen¬ 
taries by the Her. STOP NO RD BUOOKK, MA. 

Cepfas of Reynold#, gainsbokouoh, Lawrrnce, and Rau Works 
frm tho Prist-Boom, British Museum. 

PalnUnga, Drawing*, Engravings, Photographs, Ac., carefully framed. 

Aa IUnatrated Pamphlet, “Autotype In Relation to Household Art,” with 
Pme KotSoes, free per poet. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 186, pries Sixpence, free per poet. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

DICKERS & SON supply all NEW 

BOOKS in General literature ut 3d. In the li. discount, and Law 
eat Medical Books at 2d. In the Is. Orders by post promptly and core- 
fffiy executed. Binding In all Its branches at moderate prices. Catalogues 
pet-free.—1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


Just published, price 10s. 

(STUDIES from the BIOLOGICAL 

k/ LABORATORIES of tbe OWENS COLLEGE. Vol. I. Edited by 
Fnfrauor Muiu Marshall, M.D., D-So., F.H.8. 

J. E. Cornish, 16, 8t. Anne’s-square, Manobsster. 


NHTE CARLO. MONTE CARLO. MONTE CARLO. 

Huimb FOUL.—New Novel at all the Libraries. 

THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 

By Madame FOLI, Author of “ HI Weeds.” 

THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 

By Madame FOLI, Author of “The Spanish 
Cousins." Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 36, Fatbbnostkb Squabe. 

BKABLUHBD 1U1. 

B I R K B E7K BANK. 

Mouthampton buildings, Ohanosry-Ua*. 
a THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the atafoiain monthly bale none, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Cue tody of 
Deeds, Writing*, and other Securities end Valuables; the collection of Bills 
•f Ixehaam, Dividend*, and Counons: and the purchase and sa!eof8toeks, 
Ghana and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
Francis Ravrhsoront, Manager. 
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PH(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombled Sthmi ! 

JL gad CHARING CROSS, LONDON—-Established 1TM. 

Insurunoss against Loos by Five and Lightning «»seted in uU purls of the 
I world. 

Loos claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, \ ---— 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, I 

SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

(GLASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route via Crioan and Caledonian Canals).—The Royal Mail Steamer 
“COLUMBA," or “IONA," sail* from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 AM., from 
GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., in connection with Express Trains from London, 
oonveylng Passengers for Oban, Fort-Wllllam, Inverness, Lochawe, Skye, 
Gsirloch, Staffs, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, kc. Official Guide. 3d., M., 
and la. Tickets sold by Thos. COOK fc SON, at their various offices.— 
Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from tho Owner, David MacBratbk, 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

BOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, bast, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash priesa. No extra ekarga for time given. 

Purtlenlars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOBDEB, 

148,149,160,Tottenkam-eourt-road, and 19,10, and II. Morw«IUtreat,W. 
Betabllshed 188ft. Also for HIRR ONLY. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
£RAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS & YORK Sc GAME PIES. 

JL Alt. 


J£8SENCE oi BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


'J’URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BO LA ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYNAIB, W. 

The PHTSIOLOOXOAIi AST OF Sim 70R6KR1K0 

unli.k® Mnemonics. “ Ilia method is physiological and scientific in 
the highest degree/'—DR. WILSON. “Prof. LoWtte rave me a new 


—unlike Mnemonic*. “ ilia method is physiological and aoientlBo la 
the highest degree/'—DR. WILSON. “Prof. LoWtte gave me a new 
mm W| mm ^ mm mm memory.-JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
mm r mm fl n V Q.C. -It U a perfect memory its- 

11 In U n ¥ sscid’JYJc 

■ stmse and ax tensive Work of Scienos 
AND in one reading. If I had read It 100 

SUCCESS S^aa^ap3sa 

v W W V/ ta VW MON. Esq. “Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method Is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting/’—L'ABUE MALATRAY. “ As to the * Never 
Forgetting,’ I quite agree with the Justice of the claim.-—MAJOR 
MEN ARK “You promise nothing but what you fully carry out.**— 
REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Indncamenta to Correspondence and 
Office Classes and Private Pupils. bProspectus post free from 
FJLOJT. LOI8ETTE, 87. New Oxford UtratVLondou. 


SUCCESS 


to myself that your_ 

and Never Forgetting/’—1 
Forgetting/ I quite agree 
MEN ARK “You promise 
REV. WM. NICHOLSON. 


PROF. LOI8ETTE 


’.New Oxford NtraetjLondon. 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATAXO0TrX8 POST-FBXI. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, So. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
forma a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It la especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak." 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 


THEATRES. 



C iOMEDY THEATRE. 

) Sole Leasee. Mist McUfOTTi. 

Every evening, at 8, ERMINIE. .... 

Messrs. Harry Paullon. Frank Wyatt, Henry Bracy, Fred Herrin. Percy 
Compton. F. Kaye, A. Colllni, ka.; Me»dam*s F.orence 8t. John, Melnotte, 
M. A. Victor, Minnie Bell, Kate Everlelgb, kc.__ 


C OURT THEATRE. 

Lessees and Managers, Mr. John Clatton and Mr. ARTHUB Cecil. 
Every evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Kerr, F.verafield, Chevalier, Lugg, Cape, Victor, 
Phillips, and John Clayton ; Mssdames Johu Wood, Cross, Roche, Cud- 
more, Lacoste, Hope, Vlney, and Norreys- 
Preceded, at 8, by BREAKING THE IOB _ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. AUGUSTUS HaBBIS. 

Every evening, at 8, PK1VOLI. 

Mecdmnes Koto Heroes, Marie Tempest, Kate Munroe, Amy Marlin, 
Emily Soldene, Edith Vane, Marion Grahatne, and Clara Graham ; Messrs. 
Jcseph Pierpoint, Herbert Thorndike. Victor Stevens, Robert Patetnan, C. 
Fo rboa-Drummond, S. W. Giloert, and Harry Nicholl*. _ 

E mpire theatre. 

Bole rroprUlor, D. NICHOLS. 

Every evening, at 9, NO. 

At 8.30. TUB PALACE OF PEARL. 

Mesdsmea Wadman, Fanny Wentworth, Snsia Vaughan, A. Oliver, and 
Grace Huntley; Messrs. Chat. Cartwright, Myron Callce, George Temple, 
A- B. Tapping, E. W. Colman, Sima, and Marias._ 



RAND 


H E A T R E, 


KA ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Ur. Charles WlLMOT. 

To-night (LAST NIGHT), at 8.16, 

MY SWEETHEART. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 

On MONDAY. A MOTHER'S BIN._ 


OVELTY 


THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, will be performed the new and original Optra, entitled 
FLOW AN. 

Libretto by D. LATHAM. Dramatised by GRACK LATHAM (from 
"Scheidan thut weh,” by the Author of “The Atelier da Lye”). Music 
by Ida Waltkb. 

Mesdames Griswold, JenDy Dickerson, and Dorothy Dickson ; Messrs. 
Bsn Davies, W. H. Burgon, and M&x Hugh jo. Full Band and Chorus. 
Conductor, Mr. GANZ. 



P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bbuob. 

DION BOUCICAULT, TUESDAY NEXT, his return after an absence o 
four years. Production of li* new and original flve-aot Comedy, 

THE JILT. 

in which he will ap pear la a new I ri sh ch aract er, Mylea O'Ha ra._ 

A V O Y THEATRE. 

Solo Proprietor and Manager, R. D’OTLT CABTK. 

Every evening, «t 8.35, the original Japanese Opera, by W. 8. GlLBBBT 
and ARTHUR SULLIVAN entitled 

THE MIKADO. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE CARP, 

by F. IfrSt’KEZ, nn«l A. CBLLIKK._ 

S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. JOHN HOLLIBGSHKAD. 

Every evening, at 8.10, 

AUGUSTIN DALY’S COMPANY of COMEDIANS. 

Messrs. James Lewis, Skinner, Leclcrcq, Gilbert, Bond, and John Drew 
Mctdnmes Ada ltchac, UjDrt, Dreher, and Irwin. _ 

T OOLE’S THEATRE 

Under the mansgoment of Messrs. Yabdlkt and BTiPHEVS. 

Every evening, at 8, HAND AND HEART. 

Messrs. James Fernandes M. R. Relten, W. Yoango, and Frank Wood ; 
Mesdamos Fauny Ensou and Nellie Bennett. 

At 9, HERNE THE HUNTED. 

Messri. Arthur Williams. Do Lange, E. J. Allnntt, and F. Wood s Mes- 
dsmes H. Vernon. 8lsters Bllton, Lily Llnfleld, H. Coveney, and K. Spill t. 

VAUDEVILLE theatre. 

V SUMMER SEASON. 

Every evening, at 8, HOLOKOTT's famous Comedy, In five tots, 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Charles Warner, Fred Thorne, Boyoe Carle ton. 
Fuller Mellisb, F. Grove, J. Wheelman, and James Fernand*x ; Mcadamea 
Sophie Larkin, L. Peach, and Kate Rorke, ko. 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 

A TURKISH LOVE STORY. 

M E LIT A. By Louise M. Richter. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

The Athenaeum uyfl: “ Interesting on its own account; bat its background of Turkish life and character gives 
it an additional chann of f reehnets. 

The Glasgow Mail says: “ This is the very book with which to while away a summer afternoon at the seaside 
or on the steamer’s deck.” 

MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O’Dell, Author of 

“ Old St. Margaret’s.” Grown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

The Saturday Heviste says: “ Animated pictures of nature..Easy lightness of style.” 

The Litmry World says: “ Decidedly healthy and vigorous, and has the effect of a tonic.” 


LONDON STUDIES. 

LONDON and ELSEWHERE. By Thomas Purnell, Author of 

“ Literature and its Professors," tea. Foap. 8vo, Is. 

The Globe says: “The book is admirably adapted to the reason—light in toplo and bright in manner, readable 
from first to last, and, unlike most holiday literature, worth keeping after it has been read." 

“ Before leaving town, buy it.”— Lady. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Fatbunoster Squarb, £ C. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Joat published, crown 4to, stiff oovert, 1 la. 

OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS. Part II. 

Portions of tbs Gosps'a of 84. Mark nod 84. Matthew, from the Bobblo 
M8. : with other Fragments. Edited by J. WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Blabop of Salisbury, W. BAND AT, D.D., end H.J. WHITE, M.A. 

Joat pcbllahsd, extra foap. 8ro, (loth, 4a. 8d. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 

LION. Book VI. Edited, with Notes, *»., by THOMA8 ARNOLD, 
M.A., Fallow of the Royal Uni vanity of Ireland. 

Juat published, demy 4to, with Forty Faoalmllaa, cloth, £b 5a. 

CATALOGUE of the HEBREW HANU- 

BCR I PTH in tha BODLEIAN LIBRART and In the COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES of OXFORD. Compiled by AD. NBUBAUER, M.A., 
Exetrr College, Oxford. May bo had soparately, tbo Catalogue, 
£3 13a. 6d. ; the Faoalmiles, £1 lta. fld. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW- 

No. 325, la published THIS DAT. 

COXTEMTB. 

I. BRIBERY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 

1L GROWTH of the ENGLISH NOVEL. 

III. CHINA and tbo WEST. 

IV. THE FLIGHT to VARENNE& 

V. MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

VI. NEW MARKETS for BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

VII. SACRED BOOKS of tbo BAST. 

VIII. THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 

IX. PARTY and PRINCIPLE. 

X. MR. GLADSTONE and IRELAND. 

Joint Muxs at, Albamarlo-alreet. 


No. 335 JULY, 1886. 8vo, prloo 6a. 

THE EDINBURGH REVI EW. 

Contests. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

BOOKS. 


BRUTUS ULTOR: a Play. By 

MICHAEL FIELD, Author of “ OsllinhoS," 
" Fair Boasmund,” tec. Grown Bvo, paper wrap¬ 
per, is. 

“ A powerful study of the old story of Sextus Tarqulalua and Luretia. 
_Itn emphatically true Uat lb • author can tmle .’—DaHy News. 

“The author of * Brutus Lltor' has, without doubt, many qaalitlee 
which are raeentlal to dramatic composition, power, coaoenttatioo, and 
that now unusual quality of wd dncaa.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The p r eeent work fa d aitngulhbod by oonccntratlon and dramatic 
power, eud the reader'! ioterte t is well sustained throogfaouL U ms j 
be prouounoed an adequate treatment of a high subject, a drama not 
unworthy of tha very considerable reputation which in author baa 
already achieved."— Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSA- 

MUND. Seoond Edition. Crown 8vo, vellum, ts. 

Saturday Review .— M So Instinct with tha Immutable attributes of 
poetry.” 

Spectator.— 11 The ring of a new voioc which la likely to be beard far 
and wMe.” 

Academy .—“ Freeh gift of song; a plotureeque and vivid style." 
Athenaeum .—“ Very striking. 

Pull Mall (Jaecttt-—" A man who can write as follows ought to do 
something.” 

Scotsman.— ’ Not only of remarkable promise, but of notable per¬ 
formance as wall." 


THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY, 

WILLIAM RUFUS, LOYALrY or LOVE! 

Crown 8vo, parchment oover, 7s. ttd. 

“ What wo hava desired to show is net merely that In Michael Field w* 
have a very considerable poet, but a vary considerable poet who display* 
that special kind of freedom and Tig oar—now cereleee, now iusaruuu 
now startling us with a flash of lightning, now subdued as with a ru*f*«l 
strength of thought—which we should all suppose to belong to any qi 
rather than our own over-atteouaied and too selr-conectoua epoch " 

Spectator. 

[J. Baxes ft Bow, Clifton.] 


Juat publlabed, Svo, linen, with Six Pages of Facsimiles, 25a. 

CATALOGUS CODICUM GR2EC0RUM 

SIKAITIOOBUU. Berlp.lt V. 0ARDTHAU8KN Llp.lw.la. 


Loudon: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press 
Warkhousb, Axes Corner, E.C. 

DU BUI UIIVEBBITY PRESS SERIES. 

THE JENEID of VIRGIL freely Translated 

Into English Blank Ve’se. By WILLIAM J. THORNHILL, B.A., late 
Scholar or Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of Ht. Patrick's Cathedral 
and Rector of Ratbcoole, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DUBLIN DI1VEB8ITT PRESS SERIES. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of H. TULLIUS 

CICFRO. Arranged aooording to Its Cbronolog'oal Order; with a 
Revision of the Tex», a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By 
H'iBKRT YKLVKKTON TYRRhLL, M.A., D.Ut.Q.Unlv., LL.L). Kdin., 
Fallow of TrlnUy College, end Herius Professor of Greek la the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. Vol.U. Bvo, 12s. 

_ London: Lonowanb, Green, ft Co. _ 

la. fld.; Key, Is. 8d. New EdiUon, pp. 201. 

H ALL’S FIRST FRENCH COURSE and 

FRANCE and the FRENCH. 

la. 6d.; Key, la. 

HALL’S SECOND FRENCH COURSE: French 

History and Laws. ^ 

HALL’S FIRST PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 

HEADER. 

London t Simpkib, MaBBSALL. & CO-, 4, Statlonen’-hall-oourt. 
Edinburgh: Jou Mbxzikb Sc Co. 


CHAMBER S’'s' JOURNAL 

For AUGUST. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

By Grant Allen. Chapters XXXI1I.—XXXVIII. 
PREHISTORIC MAN. 

POPULAR LKOAL FALLACIES. 

WHERE the TRACKS LED TO. 

MUSICAL SAND. NOSES. 

SMOKING and SNUFFING In CHURCH. 

ABOUT DEATH’S-HEADB. 

THE PIG PEN. MONEY LENT I 

"CHOP" with KING JA-JA. 

STATION No. 4. AN ANCIENT SPINNER. 

AN ESCORT ADVENTURE. 

MODERN 6LAVERY. ABOUT WEEDS. 

SOME TET LIZARDS. 

A TALE of NASEBY FIELDS. 

THE GERMANISATION of AMERICA. 

VISITS to the ZOO: the Lion-House. 

AN OLD LAMB AS REVEL. 

THE LOTTERY of DEATH. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION at ABERDEEN. 

HIGEIA In the DOG-DAYS. 

BEEd end HONEY. 

A GALLANT RESCUE. OUR HEDGEHOGS. 

HOW PAT DELANEY PAID hla RENT. 

TUB MONTH: Science and Arte. 

OCCASIONAL MOTES. POETICAL PIECES. 

W.k R. CHAMBER*, London and Edinburgh. 


I. MODERN TRADE and the MEANS of EXCUANGE. 

II. THE PROSE WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

HI. A CRUISE in the WESTERN PACIFIC. 

IV. BISHOP LIGHTFOOrS APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

V. LADY MARIAN ALFORD on ART NEEDLEWORK. 

VI. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

VII. THE CORRESPONDENCE of MARSHAL DAVOUT. 

VIII. rnOFESSOR PRBSTWICH on GEOLOGY. 

IX. A TEACHING UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

X. THE VOICE of MEMNON. 

XI. THE CRISIS. 

London : LOVOMA"*. C.RKXX. Sc Co. 

No. HI. JULY, 1886. Trice 5e. 

THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Xdltod by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
CORTOTS. 

1. ARTICLES. 

THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS of GREECE. By F.TBLTX ABBOTT, j 
EARLY FORKS of LANDHOLDING. By Cmaklci I. ELTOir. 
LAUDERDALF, 1670 1681. By OXMUSD AtXT. 

THE KLECTRES8 SOPHIA and the HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION. 
By A. W. WABD. 

1 NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 

The Emperor Olybrius, by J. B. BUBT. —Plots and Celedones in the 
Ninth Ceotnry. by GODBBABD ViorOBBOB.—The Mlracalous Cross of 
8t Donat*, by T. G. Law.—The Squire Papere, by 8. K. GabdiBKK and 
WALTKB hTK.—Correspondence of Admiral Herbert daring the Revolu¬ 
tion. by E. Maubdb Thompson.— Reml.Jsoeaoee of a Fugitive Loyalist 
In 1796, by G F. HAKDCOCK. 

3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

6. LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS recmtly PUBLISHED. 

6. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: LoxOMABS, GBBKB, ft Co. 

Profusely lUustraied, price .SlXPEHCB ; by post, BlQUTPBKCK. 

THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST contains— 

IN LEICESTER FIELDS. By ACBTIV DoBBOJf. With Illoafrations. 

THE DEATH of PROCRI8 : a Poem. By KDMOXD GOsse. Illustrated. 
OLD CHESTER. By ALFBB0 KIMUIK. With Illustration*. 

DAY8 with SIR ROGER da COVERLET. 

TUB WIDOW. Illustrated by HUQM THOM SOB. 

SERIAL STORIES. By W. E. NOBRIB and Mias VbLKT. 

And other Papers of Interest. 

London : Magmillab Sc Co. 


Is. T X ZMI J33. Is. 

128 pages, large Svo. 

Pbixoipsl Cohtbbts fob AUGUST. 

THE VICTORY of the UNION. ALFBBD MiLVlB. 

QUINCENTENARY of HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY .. C. E. THOMAS. 

A GLIMPSE of AMERICA . LOBO Bbabazo.m. 

TOP8Y TURVEYDOM. WlLUAM MaCKAT. 

THE TRUTH about the CIVIL 8BRVICE .. By “0*B W«o Knows.” 
RESOURCES of INDUSTRY in IRELAND - W. Glbss Y-CBOBf. 


8WAX BOVXBRSOUur, Low BET, A CO., Paternoeter-eqoare. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, to. 6cL 

HOW I MANAGED and Im¬ 
proved MY ESTATE. Reprinted from tha 
“ Ht. James’s Oszette.” 

Contents: Ohoioeof on Estate—Underwoods-Timber 
—Building and Uuirr) log—Making Grounds—Forming 
and Hftooting—Fishponds and Aviaries—Oancluaion. 


New and Complete Edition, in 8 vols., leap. 8vo, >9. 

COVENTRY PATMORE’S 

POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN'S STANDARD 
LI HR ARY. 

Small post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

AN ESSAY on the IMPROVE¬ 
MENT ol TIME. With Notes ol Sermon* and 
other Pieces. By JOHN FUaTBK. 


Just published, i vols., demy 8vo, Ua. 

SERMONS rREACHED at UP- 

PIN(iHAM SCHOOL. By the Rev. EDWaIID 
TURIN ti, Heou-Mseter, late Fellow ot King a 
College, Cambridge. 

[Cambridge: Driohton, Bell, ft Co.] 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fcsp. 4to, double column, Illustrated. 


MRS. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for » 

PAKTBING i or Both Pl«v« lo lb, Llf. or •« Ooly OM. * u * 
Twelve Illustration* by Mu. All Ingham. 

MRS. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: h 

Story for Olr I. With Too Ulnbotloo. hr Ur.. AUlogb.rn. 

MRS. EWING'S WE ami the WORLD. 

A Bovk for Boj A With Seven lUuatratiooi by W. L. Junes. 

MRS. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S 

REMEMBRANCES. With Niue Ulaairalloae by WolL 

MRS. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. 

With Eleven Illustrations by Mr*. AlUugbaai. 

MRS. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other 

Tale*. With Illustration* by George Cruikshsnk. 

MRS. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, 

auU other Talc*. With Four Illustration*. 

MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from 

N AIUBE. With Uliulr.Uou hr Dorn. Jaon, (laliooo Bool, 

Wolf, auc other*. Two.SerM*, 1*. each. 

MISS PROCTOR’S LEGENDS an! 

L» lUCrl. Will, EighIMO Illo.lr.tloo. b, UI11.U, T«aoM, U« Earl". 
Frbolich, and emiutMit arn*M. I wj Series. Is. each. 

MISS SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for 

Young Poo pi., Wllh Twtlr. Illo.lr.Uoo. by W. J. U»o tml. 


London: 4, York Strbst, Co vent Oaedex- 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft SHBFHKABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Obauoery lame; Published by HENRY VILLER8, si. Ohanoer, Lane, W.O, 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 743. 
[New Issue."] 


SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1880. 


Pans 3d. 

[BegUttnd at a Newspaper. 


TABUS OX CONTESTS. 

IS* DlCTIOXAKY 0* NiXlOSAL Biography, by thi' 
Ber. W. B. Nicoll sb 

Scjctsoh's Public Ophion abb Lobd Beaoors- 

told, by J. A HLutmrCB.N 

Chretib’s Church abb School Librarhs or 
Iiabcabhibb, by Was TOuutnr Smith . .87 

Babibw’s Norxaxs ra South Ecropk, by C. Omak 68 

Khw Novels, by G. Sajbtsbuby.(8 

Sox* Books oh Education.. 

Nom and News. 71 

Fkkhch Jonmras.. 

Original Verbs: “Sayiho Lot*,” by Wxmxr 

Stores.. 

Mabakiwhs and Khydtwb.. 

Skumtxd Fobxiqh Books.. 

COKBHSPOHBHHCK 

Tico Unpublished Letter* of Shelley, by A J. Batler; 

A Hungarian Folk-Tale, by the Bey. W. 8. 
Jones; When dote the Nightingale cease ringingt 

ffisr 0 ; . ^ 7 * 

Jacob Bohhhk, by the Hon. Bodkh Nobl . . 74 

00BBX8PO2TDXH0E 

Local Value in Writing Fumbere, by Cant. B. O. 
Temple; The Turkish “Dolma," by Dr. J. W. 

Kedhouse. . 

BmKHCH NOTES ... 

Philology Notbs. 77 

Ahdbew*s Ldi or Sib Hi net Rakbueh, by J. M. 

Gnat.. 

The Royal Muxmibs at Burak, by Prof. Mabpebo 78 
n&pm oh abt and abchaboloot .... 78 

ISx Stake.. 

musical Publications, by J. S. Shed lock . 79 

H GRAY’S SPECIAL CLEARANCE 

• CATALOGUE Of BOOKS (previous to removal to 47. Lstoestar- 
London, W.C.), M pp., post fres.—!*5, Cstbedral-yaid, Manoesbtsr. 

A LADY, engaged as SEARCHER and 

COPYIST at tho Pubtie Record Office, would be glad to undertake 
mm work of tke same kind at above Office or at ether Public Museums 
and Libraries—P. IL, care of Meters. W. H. Smith k Sous, 19ft, Strand, 
W.C. 

VERY CHOICE PRIVATE COLLEC- 

TIOH of OLD ORIENTAL CHINA (all tho rare colours) for SALE! 
also aoae JAPANESE CUBI08, the property of a Collector.—Address 
G. T n ear* of If man. Street k Co H SO, CornhiU, E.C. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, SI, Gracecburch-street, Louden; and M The 
Charterhouse Frees,*• 44, Charterhouse-square. E.C. 

Q50TJTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

KJ aw. (dote to Earlli Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES far 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES' for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mr*. W. R, C OLE. A separate Home adjoining for Resident 
Pupfla. The NEXT TERM oommenoes SEPTEMBER ttn>. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors. 

Solicitors, ke.—HNNRY BOTHKSAN k CO., M, Piccadilly, and 
IK, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers. are prepared to PURCHASE 
TJnS A R IBS or smaltar eolleetlons of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
give tke utmost yahte la cask. Experienced yalnere tent. Removal* 
wttkont trouble or expense to vendors, Established 1816. 

rflHE FOREIGN MASTER of a SCOTTISH 


-A. OBJ 

YOUNG GI____ 

Unirerelty, or prepare privately for Examinations. Advantages of an 
“ * * mm oe mb tned with daw conversational practice in Modern Lan- 

Hlghest references. No etbrtr Boarder* kept.—Address G us TAT 


G RAMMA R SCHOOL can RECEIVE inn, wu | 
1 GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, who may e' * 
for Examlt * 


T°, 


AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. 

The AUTOTTPI oomm hr»>n pmnlHad tcplu. b U» 
ttwfUt teem .1 lb. BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with .11 


uoSttu topi u l Ai llri., rn. rt.n r irranl hr the PHOTOGRAPHIC Mrpro- 
MU. of MBR, EHOEAVIHQB, MAPS, FLAKS, ud otto oltott, to 
«m* o r a l , nd with . toto . fldoHtr* mUum mlmd b oMoIdIh 

totoMto, Ac.—Apply to tho M U M , AnOTTn Co MPA* r. 74, Bnr 

Oottard StnM. Loodoo, WjCL 


A Collection of South Sea ltland Curioeitiee, Por cel a i n, 

Hngmringt, Paintinge, and other Heme. 

MESSRS. NORMAL & SON are directed 

iU- by j. KPOI PAirrnroqpoN. Esa., to SE^L^AUCTION at thp 


. AUQU*T 6, 180ft, 

which has boon exhibited at 


. _ by J. _ _ _,_. 

TOWN HALL, UXBRIDGE, *H)Dl_ 

at 1 for t o’clock, the above OOLLBCTIOl __ 

foe S ydn e y Exhibition and in En gland, removed from Scots HB1 D onee , 

Bickmartsworth, for oonvenfonoe ofsale, lactadtog many artldee of Intervst, 

and especially an unique Kum o f e (the largest specimen over breogkt lb to 

Rqrope), together with Oriental, Vienna, Plymouth, S^vtos, Worcester, 

Ch e l se a . D resden , and other porcelain : artfct proof and other engravtag* 

after LdgMon, Reynolds, Grease, aM otbvra, a few pictures, Etruscan 

▼am, t hwh o ae ee h int s , and other Items described In Catalogues, 
^n^iew mortrtn^ of sale, and Catalogued of Wham. KOKMAN k Soer, 


M U DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.G.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OP ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PBOSPBOT0SB8 POSTAGE FBEE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

OKIE-A-IP BOOSES- 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free 

3- —WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Seta or Bepuwtely. 

4— BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, tea. 


1. -BECENT POPULAR BOOKS. 

At greatly Bednced Prioea. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


All Books in Circulation or an Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIB BAST, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


gT. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SE. 

The WINTE R SESSION of 1860-87 will commraee on OCTOBER In, 

when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered bj J. 8. BRISTOWS, 

M.D.Lond., F.R8- LLP., at 8 TM. 

TWO RHTHANCE SCIRNCK SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and iMreuwo- 

tively, open to all Pirat-year Btndenta, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION. 

The Examination will be held on the 4TH, &TH, and ftn of OCTOBER, and 

the BubjeoU will be Chemistry and Pbyalce, with either Botany or Zoology, 

at the option of Candidates. 

Spec ial C laim arc hold throarbout the year for the PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE MB. EXAMINATIONS of tho 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Btndenta without extra oharge. 
Scholanhlpe and Money Priaee of considerable value are awarded at the 
8 seal on a I Rxamioationa, as also aaveral Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 

made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 

made for Students entering In their second or subsequent yean ; also for 

Dental Students and for Qualified Praotldoners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Famines residing in the usigb- 

boorhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 

approved lodgings Is kept in the Secretary’s offioa. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GtOWRnili._W. M. Qp, Dean. 


-JJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Tbs SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE o nn s m o no os on OCTOBER 
4. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 4 TAL, by A. E. B A R K ER , E aq. 

Tho SESSION of the FACULTIES Of ARTS and LAWS and of BOUNCE 

(Including tho Indian School and the Departments of Applie d Solan os and 

Technology and of tho Fine Arts) begins on OCTOBER ft. INTRODUC¬ 
TORY LECTURE, at 8 r.M., by Professor T. E. SC HUTTON, Ml, LLB. 
Instruction Is provided for Woman in Art^ Laws, and Science. 


gSkESS 


and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENG 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER ». 

The SCHOOL BR-OPKN8 SEPTEMBER 27. 

Tho Collsge la dose to tho Gewer Street Station. 

TAUOUKD ELT, Ml., Secretary. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will bo vacant on the 29th of 
September next, through the resignation of Professor Sir H. E. Roeooe, MJ*. 

The Appointment of the new Pro foes or will be made aa early as possible 
in the Mtohselmas Term. 

A statement of the Terms and Conditions of the P no f morahlp will be 
forwarded on application to J. G. GUMWOOD, LLJL, Principal of the 
Collage. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward applications and tastl. 
rmeerAnin agdrested to the Council of tho College under oovsr to tho RKlft- 
nux not Uter than TUESDAY, the Slat of August nxr. 

Him Wm. Holdxb, MJL, Registrar. 




EDWAED YI. GRAMMAE 

SCHOOL, BAS T RET FORD, NOTTS. 

HEAD MASTERSHIP VACANT. Candidates most bo members of the 
Chnroh, of England, and KA1 or B.CL.*s of an English Univtndw. 

■alary £ltO per annuns ftnd a oaplfotlon payment of front £2to£4for 

**Bd»3ert allowed. IxoeUont hoaso and gronadf free from rent and taxee. 
Personal appUoatione to thoTruatnasJtot to bemadk 
Applications (with Testimonials) to bo aooi In to the andsrsigned on or 
before U* 7 AUGUST JIRXT^ 


Retford, 26th July, 188ft. 


Taoft. War. Dniax, Clark to the Trustees. 


T3EITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

XJ VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, Loudon, W. 

Tho NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIRMING¬ 
HAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Serkmbxk 1. 

PRsaiDEarr-ELtoT t 

SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D- F.R.8., F.GA, 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, tho acceptance of M emoirs, and 
the days on which they are to be read, an now, as far as possible, deter¬ 

mined by Organising Committees for the several Sections before the 
beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessa r y, In order te 

give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several com¬ 

munications, that each Author should prepare an Abstract of bis Memoir, 
of a length suitable for Insertion In the published Transactions of the Aseo- 

ciatlon. and the Counoil request that be will send It, together with the 

original Memoir, by book poet, on or before AUGUST 4, addressed thus s— 
“ GKBUtAL SXCBKXABIXS, British Ass eolation, 22, Albemarle-street, 
London, W. For Ssotlon.,Authors who 00 mply with this request, 
and whose Paptrs are accepted, will be furnished, before the Meeting, with 

printed oopies of their Reports or Abstracts. If It should be Inconvenient to 

the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular days, he ie 

requested to send Information thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 

Reports on the P ro gr ess of Science, and of Reeearehes entrusted to Indi¬ 

viduals or Committees, most be forwarded to the Secretaries, for presenta¬ 
tion to the Organising Committees, accompanied tv a statement whether 
the Author wfll be present at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract caa bo inserted In the Report of the Asso¬ 

ciation unless it is in the hands of the Secretary before the conclusion of 
tho Heating. A. T. AxcauoJr, Secretary. 

/COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

Salisbury.—For Landowners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, 


The College provides full Courses of Instruction upon the Prsctioe and 

Theory of Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Land Agency, and 

< Tbe7arm Is UO aores In extant, and la under the direct management of 

the College, the whole of the valuable stock of horses, oattle, dairy cows, 

sheep, pigs, dairy sppllaness. Implement s , and growing crops being tho 
property ofibe College. 

iVe AUTUMN TERM commences FRIDAY, OOXOBU 8 th. 

For prospectus, ko., apply to the Pbbshms*. 


A 


MATETTR ART WORK. 

THIRTY-SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS (Geld, Silver, and Bgonxe), TEH 
GUINEAS, and various Artiolao to th o value of T wenty Pounds, togeth er 
with 160 Diplomas of Marti, arc OFFERED in COMPETITION at WINTER'S 
FINE ART EXHIBITION, DERBY. 

LAST DAY for the Reoeptton of Exhibits, OCTOBER 2»D, 1898. 
Prospectuses, now reedy, wh-'bh may be had from W. W. Wiim, 
Derby, poet-free Twopence. _ 


A NGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL 

-tL EX HIBITI ON. 

CHAIRMAN-?. D. MOCATTA, Eeq. 

Vm-OptAXRMAN—JOHN EVANS, D.C.L, F.B.8. 

An EXH I BI T I ON of OBJECTS Ulustratiug ASGLO-JEWUH HISTORY 
wfll be held at fhe ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

during the Spring of lSOT. mctor the aomtoes of a Oommi t te o which com¬ 

prises many of tho leading aatherlttse eoArahaeologv, History, and Art. 
OFnnbf SUITABLE OBJECTS are now INVITED. 

A Syllabus of ouoh objects, suitable for Exhibition, maybe ebtoined from 

the Hon. 8ecs n trim will he happy to fomish any fluther Info rm a t ion t» 

UmaJomt . sue*. 
iWMtomOMwt, nooutaiuuwto. 

HjOtFark, If. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents poe AUGUST, 1886. 

I. A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W.E.NOBBIS. 

. (To be continued.) 
n. VERDL 

m. “WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

XV. BY the UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 

V. THE OAR of ENGLAND. 

VI. LOUIS It. of BAVARIA. 

VH. HORACE. Book I. Ode J8.-ARCHYTAS. 
VUI. THE CASE of JEAN PfiGOLAN. 

EX. HAZ LETTS “ OHARAOTERI8TIOS ” and 

it UATTMH »» 

X. PASTON OAREW, MILLIONAIRE and 
MISER. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. (To 
be continued.) 


NOW READY. 

With Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUGHES. 

OUR BADICALS: 

A Tale of Love and Folitios. 

By the late COLONEL BCENABI. 

La 2 toIs., crown 8vo. 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The late Colonel Burnaby’s posthumous novel is a 
decided success. It is of course intensely Tory in 
feeling and motif, but none the less interesting for that, 
while additional popularity is secured for the book by 
the Introduction of political oelebrltlee under dhtrnlnnn 
more or less transparent." 

FTorn the GLOBE. 

“This book oames out at an opportune moment, and 
is certain to be widely read.” 

From the COVE IT GENTLEMAN. 

“ Poor Bnmaby’s story is a thriller! ” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VENUS’ DOVES.” 

ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 

TAYLOR, Author of “ Snow in Harvest,” fto. In 
8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“ Mias Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful 
manner. Her women portraits are womanly and 
natural: her men are manly and eteightforward: and 
the world she takes her readers into is one inhabited 
by people of refined and cultivated tastes.” 

_ Whitehall Review. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE. By Ethel 

COXON, Author of “A Basil Plant,” *c. InSvols., 
crown 8vo. 

“The whole book has a refined and quiet charm, 
heightened by a gift of genuine pathos.”— Mamina Poet. 

“ Wholesomely romantic in tone, and remarkable for 
its artistic retloenoe and high finish.”— Graphic. 

A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE T.FPi- 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” teo. In 8 vols. 

“ Too much praise can hardly be given to the maimav 
in which the writer has utilised the ohief episode in her 
new novel .”—Morning Poet. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TOWER 
GARDENS.” 

THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie 

ALLDBJDGE, Author of “ The World She Awoke 
in,” fto. In 8 vols. 

“ The story has a very charming centrepiece, charm¬ 
ingly described by Miss Alldridge.”—Saturday Review. 

A NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “MISUNDERSTOOD." 

TRANSFORMED. By Florence 

MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The book is a pleasant and profitable one to read. 

.Assuredly nobody can begin the story without 

wishing very much to know the end.” 

St. Jamee'e Gazette. 


THE ACADEMY. 


CAM ELOT" 11 CLASSICS. 

NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITIONS OP THE 
LEADING PROSE WRITERS. 

Edited by ERNEST BETS. 

IN SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

Crown 8vo, each volume nontaining about 400 pages, 
clearly printed on good paper, and strongly 
bound in cloth. 

The SECOND EDITION of Vol. L is now ready. 

The HISTORY of KING ARTHUR 

and the QUEST of the HOLY GRAIL. By Sir 
THOMAS MALORY. Edited, with General In¬ 
troduction to the Camelot Classics, by ERNEST 
RHYS. 

“ WAL D E N.” By Henry David 

THOREAU. With Introductory Note by WILL 
H. DIRCKS. 

CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 

OPIUM-EATER. Including “ Levana.” “ The 
Rostcrudans and Freemasons,” “ Notes from the 
Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater.” fto. By 
TH OMA S DE QUINCEY. With Introduction 
by WILLIAM SHARP. 


[July 31, 1886.—Ho. 743. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

A BOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 
AND OF STILL WATERS. 

By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

Contente : Chap. I. Eds and Elvers. — H. Water 


limo, handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered in 
gold, with gilt top, price 6s. 


The CHALK and FLINT FORMA- 


TION: its Oi _ 

and a Scientific Modern Theory of the World. 
Illustrated by Fa its and Specimens. By W. B. 
GALLOWAY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s 
Park, and Obaolain to Viscount Hawarden. Con¬ 
taining Five Full-page Photographs. DemySvo, 
sewed, ts. ad. 


in Harmony with a vary Ancient 
Modern Theory of the World. 


Illustrated by Fa its and Specimens. B 
GALLOWAY, M.A., Vicar ot St. Mark’s, 1 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. With Intro¬ 
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LITERATURE. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen. YoL VIL, Bbows— 
Bcbthoggb. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Thk ideal dictionary of English biography 
would have been one written as well as edited 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. In every volume of 
this work, and nowhere more dearly than in 
the latest, he evinces his decisive superiority 
among English biographers. All the essen¬ 
tial facts are to be found accurately set forth 
in his artides; his criticisms, both of work 
and character, are just, and, at the same 
time, merciful; his style never loses its 
interest and individuality, even when facts 
are most crowded; and his irrepressible 
humour oozes up through the dry sands 
of bibliography. The ideal being unattain¬ 
able, we acknowledge with gratitude that as 
near an approach to it as was possible has 
been made. There are great inequalities in 
the articles; the treatment of one or two 
subjects is throughout not strong, if it cannot 
be called positively weak; but by far the 
larger part is adequate; and we see more and 
more clearly as the work goes on the con¬ 
trolling hand of the editor in the suppression 
of all that is tawdry, affected, and preten¬ 
tious. The work, it may be said at once, 
more than justifies the highest expectations 
that have been formed of it, and is a per¬ 
manent and noble contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of England. 

We do not mean to try to pick holes in 
this volume. Mr. Stephen presents such a 
broad target that he would be a poor creature 
indeed who could not achieve an occasional 
hit A list of errata and omissions might be 
got up without much trouble. But the time 
seems to have come for a more serious and 
worthy kind of criticism. After seven 
volumes, we may ask whether the editor’s 
plans have completely vindicated themselves, 
or whether improvements might not yet be 
effected. We venture to choose the latter 
alternative; and, while admitting that the 
modifications to be proposed are not in them¬ 
selves important, and would not have been 
worth urging in the case of a book of small 
dimensions, we submit that they deserve con¬ 
sideration in a work of which more than forty 
volumes are yet to be published. The illus¬ 
trations are selected so far as possible from 
the volume at present before us. 

The Dictionary consists of (1) lives and (2) 
bibliographies. Taking this order, we remark 
generally that the lives would be improved 
by a greater rigidity and uniformity of plan. 
Iii each case the years of birth and death are 
given where known. That is all that can be 
called uniform. It is surely a great mis¬ 
fortune that in numerous instances the birth¬ 


place is not given even when it is well 
known. For our part, we should have been 
glad had Mr. Stephen instructed his con¬ 
tributors to do their utmost to fix the actual 
birth-house. This is a kind of investigation 
which all who have tried it know becomes 
increasingly difficult as the years pass. It 
becomes, at the same time, increasingly in¬ 
teresting for many and especially for our 
“ great kinsmen of the West,” some of whom 
have done admirable service in the field. 
But since that apparently could not be, surely 
the place should in every possible case have 
been indicated. Generally speaking, the 
various divisions and dates of men’s lives are 
well given; but we are by no means always 
told the cause of death. That is not so im¬ 
portant as the other omission. Still, it is 
important. Given the scene of a man’s early 
years and the cause of his death, and you 
may often infer much. Again, the great 
mass of subjects here are authors whose lives 
are mainly written in the list of their works. 
Here a most important and difficult problem 
arises which Mr. Stephen has failed to solve. 
Are the lists to be complete or not ? If com¬ 
plete, an inordinate amount of space will be 
wasted in the titles of worthless books and 
pamphlets; if not complete, the most char¬ 
acteristic may be left out. It is no answer to 
say that important writings should be selected. 
Who is to choose ? A man may appear most 
clearly in writings unimportant otherwise, 
and it is the business of a book like this to 
point to all available sources of information. 
Students of literature know how much is to 
be gained by the study of an author’s obscure 
and anonymous books. Strange to say, Mr. 
Stephen apparently leaves his contributors to 
do as they please. Some give even the 
fugitive single sermons of obscure clergymen 
(“J. D. Bums”); others give selections. 
Some give lists without dates; others, again, 
give lists and dates of successive editions of 
books absolutely without importance. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, the neighbouring articles, 
“Islay Bums” and “Jabez Bums.” In a 
very few eases review articles are mentioned. 
Surely this is unsatisfactory. On some points 
there may be agreement, and it ought not to 
be impossible to discover a principle. Dates 
of publication are indispensable. Long lists 
of pamphlets are intolerable. Conoeive the 
space that would be required by prolific 
sermon-writers like Bishop Lightfoot, Canon 
Liddon, and others. Yet completeness in one 
way or another is most desirable. We ven¬ 
ture to ask whether the rule should not be to 
give the works of apparent greater import¬ 
ance, and, for the rest, to refer to which ever 
catalogue is most complete — the British 
Museum Catalogue, or Lowndes, or such books 
as the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis and the Biblio¬ 
theca Northamtonensis, supplementing each 
catalogue where it needs to be supplemented ? 
The deplorable (but necessary) incompleteness 
of the British Museum Catalogue would make 
a supplement very often needful; but, even 
so, much valuable space might be saved, and 
a certain appearance of slovenliness and in¬ 
congruity would vanish. It is right to say 
that in certain cases (“E. Bridges”) a plan 
similar to this is adopted. 

Another question under this head is, How 
far should the biographies be critical ? Mr. 
Stephen has left this question open; and, on 


the whole, we are not prepared to say 
he is wrong. Many of the biographers are 
rightly chosen because of their intimate know¬ 
ledge of their subjects; but one may know 
a man well, and yet not be capable of writing 
about his work. (A well-known instance is 
the Life of Whewell.) Or the very fact of 
friendship may disincline ome to criticise. 
Mr. Stephen could not subdivide in a work 
of this kind, hence some inevitable loss. For 
example, in the sketch of the Bev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, we are told that he published a 
collection of discourses on the doctrine of 
annihilation, “ in opposition to the views held 
by the great body of the Congregationalists.” 
This is the direct contrary of the truth. So 
in the notice of the Bev. Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, we are told that his exegeticffi 
works are “ somewhat commonplace in thought 
and expression, and without permanent value.” 
This is true; but a theologian would have 
referred to Brown’s pioneer work in the study 
of German theology. Again, Mrs. Bichmond 
Bitchie, in her very charming sketch of Mrs. 
Browning, speaks with unqualified praise of 
Aurora Leigh. This, however intelligible 
and excusable, is hardly judioial; and suggests 
what is, perhaps, the best way out of the 
difficulty, viz., that in the bibliography refer¬ 
ence should be given to the best critical esti¬ 
mates, as well as to the sources of fact. In 
that case we should have been referred to 
William Caldwell Boscoe’s excellent critique 
of Aurora Leigh. 

We come next to the bibliography, whioh 
is at least as important as the other part. 
Mr. Stephen deserves tbe highest praise 
for the great advance his work marks in 
this respect. There is nothing like it in 
English literature. Considering how enormous 
the mass of material is, and how unmanage¬ 
able it is fast becoming, this is an un¬ 
speakable boon. Still, moro might have been 
done under a rigid system. The great blot 
upon the whole is that in not a few oases no 
bibliography is given, and we are told instead 
that the life has been compiled from private 
information. We by no means complain of 
“private information” being mentioned, as 
it so far guarantees the freshness and ac¬ 
curacy of the lives. But this should only be 
done when the information is new, and it 
should never supersede full references. For 
example, the somewhat imperfect article on 
the author of Bab and his Friends should have 
been supplemented by references to Mr. 
Lang’s article in Scribner and Dr. Walter 
Smith’s in the Scotsman. A bad case oc¬ 
curred in a late volume, where no references 
were given to the interesting obituary notices 
of George Borrow. This, we gladly admit, 
does not very often happen; but our con¬ 
tention is that it should never happen. 
Some contributors are a great deal too specific 
in indicating their MS. sources of informa¬ 
tion; others, again, refer to two or more 
sources which contain the same materials— 
a course hardly to be justified in a work like 
this. Very often, too, the bibliographies arc 
exceedingly imperfect. How could it be 
otherwise when the sources are often so 
obscure? A man may know much of John 
Forster and yet not know that the best 
account of him is buried in a north-country 
newspaper. We see no remedy for thi«, unless 
it be that the editor should a3k realers to 
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help him by indicating sources for the names 
he gives as well as by supplying names he 
has omitted. 

We have small space left for 
criticism; but there is no need of it. This 
volume is rich in important articles. One of 
the very best is that on Burns by the editor. 
We may point out that he is hardly right in 
coupling William Burnes with James Carlyle 
of Eeclefechan. Carlyle was an orthodox 
seceder; Burnes, as his Manual shows, was 
virtually a Soeinian ; and the difference is 
“significant of much.” Mr. Stephen does 
not appear to know Gilfillan’s later Life of 
Bums prefixed to the “National Bums,” 
which contains some new material. Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie might have made her Life 
of Mrs. Browning even more vivid if she had 
known Thomas Powell’s Living Authors of 
England (New York, 1849). Precentor 
Yenables’s “John Bunyan” is excellent; but 
the writer strangely omits to discuss Banyan’s 
relations to the Baptists. We have noticed 
few positive errors, and only one omission— 
that of the Irish divine, De Burgh. There 
is no such misleading life as that of Peter 
Borthwick which disfigured a recent volume. 

Mr. Stephen might have given us the his¬ 
tory of English literature for which we now 
wait unhopefully. Students will appreciate 
the self-abnegation with which he has devoted 
his wide culture and brilliant literary powers 
to a labour which, irksome and ill-appreciated 
as much of it is, taxes the utmost resources of 
knowledge and expression. 

W. Robeetsox Nicoll. 


Public Opinion and Lord Btaconsfield. By 
G. Carslake Thompson. (Macmillan.) 

It is not easy to determine whether this book 
is of the kind that should have been written 
better or of the kind that should not have 
been written at all. In one mood the reader 
considers it an admirable attempt to deal with 
a subject better let alone; in another a work 
upon an interesting and important topic 
inadequately handled. His plan once settled, 
Mr. Thompson has acquitted himself well. 
He has patience, perspicuity, and logic; but 
his plan is one of dubious merit. The 
problem which he propounds to himself, 
“ What is the true function of Public Opinion 
in the English Constitution, and how is its 
force to operate and to be weighed,” is as 
important as any upon which the constitu¬ 
tional student conld spend his time. But he 
has treated it in a manner suited only to the 
physical sciences. Four-and-twenty pages 
state the theory upon the subject. Two 
bulky volumes compiled with the rarest 
assiduity are devoted to an inductive or 
experimental treatment of it. Mr. Thompson 
selects five years—1875 to 1880—years no 
doubt in all conscience full enough of opinion 
and dispute, and applies to the opinions 
advocated during that time upon the Eastern 
Question, an analysis so minute and so full of 
distinctions as to be fantastic. Having thus 
ascertained all the different species of opinion, 
having, as it were, dried and labelled them 
on glass slides ready for tho microscope, Mr. 
Thompson proceeds to an historical narrative 
of that intricate controversy with the object 
of showing how and when each opinion 
advanced and retired, stood out or blended 


with others. The proofs accompany with 
nisi prim precision. The text of the book 
is a mass of lengthy citations from the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily News, the Spectator 
and the Fortnightly , Lord Hartington and 
Lord Salisbury, from all who contributed by 
writing or speech to educate or to confuse 
opinion. Surely even those who wrote the 
articles which are here so often quoted would 
put in a claim for a prescriptive oblivion. 
To the journalist ten years is a long 
time; and his hurried and forgotten writ¬ 
ings might have been mercifully let alone. 
Doubtless the Daily Telegraph is a most 
influential organ; but one would think its 
writers, nay in their moments of unreserve 
even its proprietors, would admit that after 
ten years its particular phrases might be 
forgotten. But that was alien to Mr. 
Thompson’s plan. To him the graves give 
np their dead, and he sets about his anatomi¬ 
cal business with unwavering faith and un¬ 
flinching industry. 

What exactly public opinion may be has 
not been clearly defined. In a sense, operat¬ 
ing through debates and divisions in Parlia¬ 
ment, public opinion in England is by the 
Constitution supreme; or as Mr. Thompson 
rather pedantically has it—English Cab: net 
Government rests on the polarisation of 
opinion. But this, the opinion which ex¬ 
presses itself at the ballot box, and thereafter 
commits itself to, its representatives, is not 
the opinion of the public which is here 
analysed. It is very justly pointed out that 
the tendency now-a-days is to disregard more 
and more opinion so expressed. It is to the 
newspapers men look for public opinion. As 
Mr. Thompson says: “We have no preoise 
test of the volume necessary to constitute 
an opinion public.” One test is, “Has the 
matter passed from the magazines to the 
newspapers?” But the “evaluation” of 
opinion so expressed is not merely a diffi¬ 
cult, it is almost a hopeless task. It 
is not enough to note that a subject has 
passed from the magazines to the journals. 
That is soon ascertained, and tells little. 
If the evaluation of public opinion is to 
be of any value, one must have some mode 
of determining which, of all the thousand and 
one opinions which the journals vend to the 
public, is the opinion which the public adopts 
Jer its own; and that is precisely what even 
Mr. Thompson’s analysis does not give us. 
It is singular how extensively and exclusively 
he has drawn upon the London journals. 
Nothing was more marked during tbe years 
in question than the untrustworthiness of the 
London journals as a guide to public opinion 
at large. No doubt bye-elections, public 
meetings, petitions, marchings and demons¬ 
trations, aod all the machinery of agitation, 
afford some means of weighing opinion at 
large. But no one can attend a few meetings, 
first on one side in politics, and then on 
another, without being brought to the irresis¬ 
tible conclusion that it is easier to be misled 
than led by these things. Plebiscites are 
objectionable; and at the same time politios 
suffer from the singular capacity of our 
democracy for maintaining an inscrutable 
silence, from which statesmen can get no 
guidance until the day of the elections, and 
of retribution, comes. But the evils are ap¬ 
parently alternative; and the conclusion 


seems to be that it is by the constitutional 
mode of expressing opinion by parliamentary 
votes and speeches that policy should chiefly 
be guided. 

Mr. Thompson’s constitutional reasonings 
and speculations are so interesting that one 
the more regrets that he should have expended 
so much time, however judiciously, over 
paste, scissors, and newspaper files. He 
describes the particular bias which Lord 
Beaconsfield gave to opinion and policy during 
this period. 

“ Disraeli-Toryism has nothing to do with the 
Conservatism which is founded on a bias in 
favour of extreme caution iD altering institu¬ 
tions, except the accidental allianoe which 
resulted from the circumstanoe that Lori 
Beaconsfield was the recognised leader of the 
Conservative party. . . . The essence of 
Toryism in one of its aspects appears to be a 
tendenoy to depress representa'ive institutions 
in favour of the autocrat or the Caesar. . . . 
The main characteristic of Disraeli-Toryism 
was impatience of the consultative method 
with its scrupulosities; but the feeling was 
further stamped with the impress of Disraeli's 
peculiar genius. ... It bore traces of his 
scorn of representative institutions; his idea 
of politics as a game where the boldest ad¬ 
venturer will win; his admiration for the East, 
and the immense importance he attached to the 
diplomatic and military side of politics.” 

When the time comes for writing a real life 
of Disraeli—fortunate posterity which will 
enjoy the work!—no doubt some of these 
conclusions will be modified. It can hardly 
be that in the main they will be displaced. 
The imposing personality which so deeply 
characterised the policy of his administration 
and fascinated the imagination of so many 
politicians, will still remain the centre and 
chief feature of his life. But it may be by that 
time that government democratically by im¬ 
posing personalities will be so much a matter 
of course that nobody’s attention will be 
struck by it. 

Mr. Thompson’s merits are so many that it 
is to be hoped he will presently write again. 
But it will be necessary for him to reconsider 
his view of the logic of politics. A sorutiny of 
a brief five years can yield little experi¬ 
mental guidance, and the matter is not really 
carried further by a classification whose 
nomenclature is taken from the solar spec¬ 
trum. To speak of “ red reform ” or “ violet 
opinions ” is merely exasperating. He 
describes the Treaty of Berlin as a “janus- 
like” treaty with one face “ violet” and one 
face “red”; and claims, but with a proper 
timidity, to be allowed to describe as the 
“ law of erubescence ” the fact that an access 
of “ anti-Russism ” invariably accompanied 
any prospect of Russia’s using force to compel 
the Porte to relinquish its sovereignty over 
the provincials. As well call it the law of 
erysipelas. It would really be equally 
luminous to speak of tracing the curve of a 
reform, or taking a diagnosis of the functional 
disorders of the House of Commons. Hr. 
Thompson, who dedicates his work to Prof. 
Seeley, does not vindicate the science of 
history by running riot in “scientific” 
phrases. J. A. Hamilton. 
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The Old Church and School Libraries of Lan¬ 
cashire. By B. Copley Christie. (Chetham 

Society.) 

Of all the Yicissitades to which books are 
liable, none are more pitiable than those 
which befall them through the carelessness 
or ignorance of those who, as clergy or 
church officers, might be supposed to have a 
special interest in their preservation. In¬ 
stances, ancient and modern, will occur to 
every one, and probably will continue to 
occur; and the present volume affords only 
too many examples of collections of books 
given or bequeathed to churches and schools 
having utterly disappeared through neglect or 
incompetence. No wonder that the author 
complains of "the carelessness of incumbents 
and churchwardens during the past century 
and a half in reference to the libraries which 
they ought to have preserved.” It might 
have been supposed that Mr. Christie, from 
his official position, would be able to command 
the respectful attention of all the clergy in 
Lancashire, to whom he addressed himself for 
information on the. subject of his very in¬ 
teresting enquiries. But so little care is 
there among a large number for what may or 
may not be existing of old books belonging to 
church and school in the parishes under their 
charge—to say nothing of want of courtesy 
—that out of 130 incumbents in the county 
one-third made no reply to his circular of 
questions. On the other hand, all the masters 
of grammar schools eagerly responded ; while, 
it is but fair to add, those among the clergy 
who did reply made up for the lukewarmness 
of their brethren by the valuable assistance 
they rendered. 

Besides the libraries in existence before 
1750 described in this volume, notice is taken 
of a few separate books belonging to several 
parishes, or known to have been bequeathed 
to them. These places arc Bolton-le-Sands, 
Melling, Standish, Shaw (where a small 
musical library dates from 1740), Chipping, 
and 'Whalley; and the three schools of 
Huy ton, Standish, and Tunstall. How the 
best intentions may be defeated by the 
stupidity or the misapprehension of those 
appointed to carry them out is exemplified 
by the case of Prescot, where a legacy left 
in 1793 for teaching poor children and for 
" the purchase of godly books ” " to be affixed 
in the parish church of Preseot for public 
use,” was laid out upon a new weighing- 
machine, by a free interpretation of the dis¬ 
cretionary powers of the trustees. But the 
worst case of malversation is that of the 
Manchester collegiate church library, to be 
noted hereafter. 

Notices of fifteen church libraries and 
twelve school libraries in Lancashire are here 
gathered together. In every case details 
are given of their origin and history so far 
as can be discovered—their contents, early 
catalogues with prices being printed in part 
or at length, and the subsequent fate or 
condition of the books traced. Besides wc 
have partinulars, often very curious, throwing 
much light upon the difficulties of providing 
and keeping “ godly books ” for public use, 
and what were deemed to be such in the 
seventeenth century, and what were fit for 
grammar scholars. Mr. Chrittie has further 
enriched his work with a mass of notes, chiefly 
biographic and bibliographic, the former illus¬ 


trating the men through whose efforts these 
collections were given to public use, the latter 
supplementing and correcting the meagre 
descriptions of the books given in the original 
lists. All who have had the comparison of 
dates, tracing out of editions, identifications 
of titles and authors, and other bibliographic 
trials, will appreciate the diligence and 
laborious care bestowed upon this useful con¬ 
tribution to aoourate knowledge. In these, 
as in the compilation of a full index, the 
author has had the assistance of Mr. John 
Cree. 

Lancashire is rich in the recent historians 
of her libraries. Mr. French gave the 
Chetham Society in 1855 a volume on those 
of Turton and Gorton, Mr. J. E. Bailey in 
1879 devoted himself to Leigh school library, 
Mr. Cowell has written on Liverpool, and 
Mr. Axon’s Handbook of the Public Libraries 
of Manchester and Salford is well known. 
The scope of Mr. Christie’s work includes 
Turton, Gorton, and Leigh libraries, one at 
Liverpool, and one of those referred to by 
Mr. Axon—that of Trinity Church, Salford. 
It excludes the excellent library at Poulton- 
le-Fylde, one of sixty-one parochial libraries 
(but the only one in Lancashire) founded by 
Dr. Bray before his death in 1730, though 
the author bears witness to its good preserva¬ 
tion and management. Traces of another 
Bray library appear to be found in books at 
Bolton school, possibly given by the Bray 
trustees. Mr. Christie, in the course of his 
searches, has found the remains of libraries 
where none was believed any longer to exist, 
although they are recorded; as at Bury, 
where seven volumes are the poor remnant 
of a once promising trust (made in 1636) 
of 666 books; and at Heskin, where 
forty-eight books of a school library, founded 
in 1624, have turned up in a small wooden 
chest. His most important “ find,” how¬ 
ever, is that of a library, previously un¬ 
known, of about 250 volumes, in the vicarage 
of Astley, which the present vicar had rescued 
from oblivion; presumably given between 
1713 and 1731, by Thomas Mort, lord of the 
manor of Astley, whose name appears in most 
of them. 

“The books form an excellent theological 
library for the period at which they were 
collected, and show that Thomas Mort was not 
actuated by any narrow or sectarian spirit in 
making the collection, but was desirous that 
the minister of Astley should have access, not 
merely to the best English works of the pre¬ 
ceding century, but to the works of the Fathers, 
Greek as well as Latin, and to many valuable 
works of Boman Catholic and continental 
writers.” 

To balance these recoveries, the historian is 
unhappily obliged to record the total dis¬ 
appearance of a library founded by the 
Corporation of Lancaster in 1615, which even 
at the beginning of this century possessed 300 
volumes; of another at liivington school, 
founded in 1571; and the whole or partial 
loss of collections known to have existed at 
Great Crosby, Hibchester, and liivington 
Church. Beyond all these is the disgraceful 
story of the goodly bequest of 202 volum< s 
left by Humphrey Chetham (whose liberality, 
besides the well-known Chetham College and 
Library, provided libraries for four other 
Lancashire places) to tho Collegiate Church 
of Manchester in 1653, the surviving half of 


which, after years of neglect wire, about 
1829, suffered by the Warden and Fellows to 
be sent to the college, and thence to find their 
way to the bookstalls of Shude-hill. 

The character of the books was as various 
as the tastes and opinions of their collectors 
and donors. The liberal spirit of the Lord of 
Astley was matched by that of the two 
clergymen, whose gifts formed the substance 
of the Burnley school library, among the 
most important described (the only place 
whore any manuscripts are found), and by 
that of Thomas Preston, of Holker, who 
formed the interesting Cartmel Church 
library. The first contents of the Hawks- 
head Library were collected by Daniel 
Bawlinson, a citizen of London, from different 
donors, for the benefit of this school, near bis 
native place. Others followed; and in later 
years William Wordsworth, who was educated 
here, became also a donor. The books at 
Salford are theological, more orthodox than 
Puritan, while those in the Chetham Church 
libraries were limited, both by the indica¬ 
tions of Chatham's will and the bent of 
his executors, to “ godly English bioks, 
such as Calvin’s, Pre ton's, and Perkin’s 
works”; “almost entirely composed,” says 
Mr. Christie, "of the dreariest and dismallest 
Puritan theology.” Perhaps, after all, the 
Manchester Warden and Fellows had tome 
excuse. Into the theological library of St. 
Peter’s Church, Liverpool, the works of Soein 
(1656) have strayed, perhaps, unawares. 
Generally, the insight into the desire, in tho 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
learning and the culture which books afford 
should bn spread and free to all is not the 
least of the interesting results afforded by this 
volume. The spirit of education and inquiry 
was abroad, and must be ministered unto. But 
the means were more troublesome than they 
are now. Not only desks, chests, or cases had 
to be provided; but books, for public use, 
universally appear to have been chained to the 
desks. Many items for chains and rods appear 
in the accounts, a percentage being allowed 
for the purpose in the purchase of new books. 
“ For desks and Iron work," “ 7 dossin and 
10 chains and clasps and fixing,” were 
charged for the Turton books; and at Bol¬ 
ton fifty-four volumes still have the chain 
attached. 

To the book-lover in search of rarities this 
book promises many a pilgrimage after the 
scaroe editions or the valuable works noted 
here and there, among which are several nut 
in the British Museum. We had marked 
some—an edition of Ascham’s Epistles not 
mentioned by Mr. S. L. Lee, a copy of the 
first edition of Fux's Book of Martyrs, two 
of Tyndalu’s tracts, Bogers’s English Creeds, 
Archbishop Sandys’s own Bible at Hawks- 
head, Ainsworth’s Dictionary presented by 
“Bolton’s gnat Latin scholar” to the school 
there, and ethers—but must refer the reader to 
Mr. Christie’s instructive and discriminating 
pages. Aud especially we recommend the < x- 
cellentbibliographicnoteson Cat ion’s Chro'.iole, 
Jo. Franciscus a Pavinis, Bode’s Ohio D.eu- 
dentium, Jennison “of Compunction,” Ander* 
ton’s Pro'cstant Apology, J. H. Alsted's 
Encyclopaedia, 1620 (“the carlieet woik of 
any magnitude bearing this title”), Arndt’s 
True Chrittiani'y, and Edwin 8and\s’« 
Europae Speculum. An engraving of the old 
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library at Bolton Grammar School, in its 
original inscribed bookcase, forms] r a fitting 
frontispiece to this most interesting volume. 

L. Totomut Smith. 


The Norman* in South Europe. By James 

William Barlow. (Kegan Paul, Trench 

& Co.) 

We fear that we may seem hardhearted when 
we set to work in serious guise to criticise 
a book compiled in such a jocular—we had 
almost written Joe Millerish—vein as this 
little octavo. But history is history, and not 
a jest book. Wherefore not all Prof. Barlow’s 
gratuitous allusions to Mr. Chadband and 
Dougal Dalgetty, to Sir Piercie Shafton’s 
epistolary style or 8ir Roger Tichbome’s 
“bonds,” no, not even his humorous tale 
concerning the Fifeshire militia, can preserve 
him from the fate of other professors. He 
must take the penalty of his title—“ Erasmus 
Smith Professor in the University of Dublin ” 
to wit—and be treated as if he were a solid 
author endeavouring to elucidate the eleventh 
century. Such indeed he is—in his own 
estimation; for is it not written in his preface 
that by perusing this book “ the reader will 
have a better opportunity of acquiring an 
insight into the spirit and temper of the 
times ” than would otherwise be possible ? 

First, then, it is well that writers who 
deal with mediaeval history should have a 
fair knowledge of the general style and 
character of the authorities from whom 
that history is to be gleaned. We must 
confess it is our impression that Prof. Barlow 
has not this knowledge. He shows such 
genuine amusement and surprise at the most 
ordinary phrases of the chroniclers that one 
can only conclude that he has never seen 
anything of the kind before. It apparently 
moves his wonder that Hollo should be called 
fortissimus pirata, for he appends those in¬ 
offensive words by themselves in a foot-note, 
alter having stated that the Northman was 
“ a very valiant pirate.” When he has said 
that “ Count Humphrey was an object of 
dread to all,” he deems it necessary to justify 
himself by horrendus omnibus. And, after 
mentioning that Messina was besieged, he 
must needs add “the citizens ‘being a great 
multitude ’ ( plurima multitudo) were exceed¬ 
ingly indignant.” But it is worse to discover 
that Prof. Barlow is startled at finding Henry 
of Franconia called “ King of Germany.” 
For so strange does this appear to him that 
he calls that sovereign “ Henry the * rex ’ of 
Germany ” in several places, as if there was 
something quaint or abnormal in the use of 
such a title by the chronicler. There are 
still folk in the world, it would appear, who 
have not read Biyce’s Holy Roman Empire. 

Next to being acquainted with the authori¬ 
ties which deal with one’s subject, the most 
important thing in writing a book is to 
have some definite plan on which to pro¬ 
ceed. Now, Prof. Barlow calls his work 
The Normans in South Europe, from which 
it would appear that he had intended, when 
beginning it, to deal with the whole of the 
history of his chosen race. But we find, to 
our surprise, that the la3t chapter concludes 
with the death of Robert Guiscard, That 
prince disappears, we turn over a page, and, 


lo! the book ends. There is no summing up, 
no peroration, no sketch of the consequences 
of his death, or the subsequent fortunes of 
his people. Apparently the author was 
getting tired of the whole thing, and threw 
away his pen without waiting to complete 
his task. He should have called his produc¬ 
tion “ Bald Translations of Various Passages in 
Chronicles of the Eleventh Century, down to 
the Tear 1085, with Discursive Comments,” 
and then the book would have had its right 
name. "We use the word “bald” as ex¬ 
pressing the character of such an extract as 
this: 

“ They crossed over to Sicily with a numerous 
army, and, first at Messana, collided with the 
most strenuous soldiers of that nation. The 
Greeks yielding, a place lies open for our men. 
The Saracens stoutly advance, not having as 
yet experienced the vigour of our men; but 
soon abhorring the warfare of the new nation, 
they turn their backs.” 

Even Herodotus could become dull with such 
a translator. 

Finally, we must protest against the extra¬ 
ordinary forms taken by the names of men 
and places in Prof. Barlow’s book. When we 
know the real designation of a person there 
is no purpose (humorous or otherwise) served 
by calling him by corrupted or blundered 
forms of it taken from foreign sources. For 
example, the author seems to take an acute 
pleasure in calling Robert Guiscard “the 
bragging Rompertus,” because that phrase is 
once used by Anna Comnena. Now the good 
princess had her excuse. Greek possesses no 
b sound, and'Pd/iircprov is the nearest approach 
obtainable to Robert. Similarly Prof. Barlow 
himself would appear as Mn-dpXu, and Lord 
Byron in contemporary Greek documents 
is nearly always M irvpwv. But no sensible 
being would find any amusement in writing 
Mparlo or Mpyron. Why then Rompertus ? 
We also object to seeing a certain count 
styled indifferently Goffredus, Gaufredus, 
Goffridus, and Gaufridus. Nor is there 
any humour in calling Archbishop Pele- 
grim, of Koln, Pellegrino, as if he were an 
Italian. It is confusing to hear of the same 
Apulian town as at one time Troy and at 
another Troja. But these are only instances 
of bad judgment; while we expect that the 
“ religious house of Becobelvinus ” implies 
ignorance rather than wilful quaintness. The 
phrase covers, indeed, two blunders: one that 
of not giving its French equivalent; the 
second that of blundering the name itself, 
which would be at once recognisable if 
properly given. Venusiim is again a dreadful 
form to anyone with the least classical know¬ 
ledge. Surely Prof. Barlow, in his younger 
days, must have read in Livy and elsewhere 
of Venusia ? Finally, to quote another irri¬ 
tating blunder, which does not, however, deal 
with the name of a place, “viginti millia 
aureos ” cannot mean 20,000 crowns, for there 
were no gold crowns in Europe for centuries 
to come. If he did not translate by “ gold 
pieces,” our author should have put betants, 
for any gold circulating in South Italy in the 
eleventh century would certainly have been 
Constantinopolitan. 

The only conceivable purpose for which 
this book is fit is that of a “Fourth Form” 
school prize, and even for that it is not very 
well adapted. 0. Ohjjt. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Disenchantment. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

(Yizetelly.) 

The Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. 

Robinson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Lily Maid. By W. G. Waters. (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 

Transformed. By Florence Montgomery. 

(Bentley.) 

The Heiress of Haredale. By Lady Virginia 

Sandars. (White.) 

East Angels. By C. F. Woolson. (Sampson 

Low.) 

The Madness of Marriage. By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Cameron. (White.) 

Wx think that Disenchantment , though it is 
only a one-volume novel, deserves precedence 
of the batch before us. It is a powerful, 
painful, youthful book, singularly pathetic 
and unsatisfactory. Miss Mabel Robinson 
has, in very unusual measure, the faculty of 
keen observation, which sometimes (only too 
rarely) belongs to the beginner in novel¬ 
writing, and which still more rarely con¬ 
tinues long, so that even with great novelists 
the positive sum of their capital as regards 
this observation is often reached when they 
are quite young, and never increased at all. 
She has in a measure, which unluckily 
(though not unluckily for her) is much less 
unusual, the deficiency in composition and 
the tendency to overwork the pathetic 
elements of life, which are also characteristic 
of at least literary youth. For the “dis¬ 
enchantment ” which befalB the actual 
heroine, Augusta Preston nee Desborough, 
nobody need weep very much, although she 
is not destitute of attraction. Miss Des¬ 
borough is a pretty, selfish, serious, advanced 
young woman, who, at twenty or thereabouts, 
has deliberately come to the conclusion that 
the Christian religion is played out, that 
wealth is much too unequally distributed 
(except as concerns herself), that, in short, 
it is the characteristic of grandmothers not 
to understand the simplest domestic opera¬ 
tions. She marries at short notice a 
beautiful Home Rule member, Philip 
Preston, who has wonderful blazing eyes, 
looks, as Mr. Du Maurier would say, like a 
Greek god, and can talk in the House of 
Commons for many hours about the woes of 
his country. The disenchantment begio9 
rapidly. Philip, though a very good fellow 
(too good, the unregenerate East Briton will 
say, for such a breed), is not really very 
clever; and rather by his misfortune than his 
fault has contracted a habit of excess in , 
stimulants after or before all-night sittings, 
which has almost determined softening of the 1 
brain. The pitiful story of his weakness of 
his wife’s cruelty, and of his half desperate, 
half self-sacrificing end, is told by Miss Robin¬ 
son with a certain physiological vagueness, 
but with a great deal of pathos. As for the 
virtuous Augusta, she mends her hand quite 
satisfactorily to herself with a dreadful 
American person, of whom the author un¬ 
kindly remarks that “ his nationality procured 
him an entrance into many houses which 
would have been closed against an English¬ 
man of his birth and breeding.” Meanwhile, 
the second heroine, Delia M ‘yne, Augustus« 
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friend, is a very different specimen of woman¬ 
kind, being the sort of delightful girl that 
lady norelists are wont to set a-braiding St. 
Catherine’s tresses, probably as a protest 
against the imbecility of man, proud man. 
In a sensible community with polyandrous 
institutions, Delia Mayne would have had 
many more husbands than the woman of 
Samaria. Her stepfather, the luckless 
Parnellite’s brother, John Preston, is another 
very pleasant sketch, though, unlike Delia, he 
is almost too good and amiable. It is a pity 
that the sombre side of the book is too early 
unveiled, and too constantly kept in view: 
otherwise it would deserve hardly anything 
but praise. That the characters habitually 
muddle “ will ” and “ shall,” and commit 
other eccentricities of expression, may be 
designed, inasmuch as most of them are of 
Phil Preston’s nationality. But Messrs. 
Vizetelly’s “ reader ” might have spared 
another kind of reader the misprints which 
swarm about the pages. 

In passing from Disenchantment to The 
Courting of Mary Smith we keep the author’s 
surname, but pass into a very different kind 
of book. The author of Grandmother's Monty 
is an old romancical hand, and knows very 
well what his probable readers like. The 
interest of Tht Courting of Mary Smith is 
purely a story interest, and certainly it is 
none the worse for that. Mary Smith is a 
“ companion,” but a companion who is not at 
all helpless or bullied, and who knows very 
well how to take care of herself. Her for¬ 
tunes, with those of her friends, employers, 
enemies, and associates generally, make a 
lively book, in which the incidents come 
thick and fast, and in which the probable 
turns of the story are very ingeniously con¬ 
cealed, and frequently twist with an agree¬ 
able unexpectedness. Hotel life at Blackpool 
(we really do not think that “ Scarletpool ” 
is a very happy example of a rather unhappy 
kind of transparent screen), a fire, an elope¬ 
ment, or at least disappearance, of a young 
woman, the misdeeds of a very offensive kind 
of cabotin, the wooing of an elderly or more 
than elderly Lancashire millionaire, the 
doings of one of those odd heroes of jour¬ 
nalism who are the favourite subjects of a 
certain class of writers, and who may perhaps 
represent the ideal of a certain class of jour¬ 
nalists, with many other things, make up Mr. 
Robinson’s plot. It is quite the kind of plot 
to keep a reader’s attention fixed, and even, 
which is a triumph of craftmanship, to defeat 
his unholy attempts to save himself trouble 
by looking at the third volume. If the art 
required to produce the result is not very 
high art—if Mary Smith could stand a little 
more breeding, and the journalist Ambrose 
Chinery a great deal more; if the millionaire 
Jonathan Lovett appears to some people to 
be rather a shred-and-patchy millionaire— 
all these are opinions which may exist in one 
mind without existing in another, and which 
perhaps have no absolute or indefeasible right 
to exist at all. It is quite certain that for 
readers who do not care to trouble themselves 
with the question, Is that and that character 
quite alive ? The Courting of Mary Smith is a 
capital book. 

A Lily Maid has the kind of title irritating 
to some hasty reviewers, who do not consider 


that it really matters very little what the 
title is. We have often wondered that 
publishers do not adopt numbers, so as to 
avoid all cavilling about the matter until say 
the first two editions have been sold. Mr. 
Waters’s “ Lily Maid ” is a sufficiently 
agreeable young woman, who dwells by the 
streams of some unnamed river between 
Thames and Severn. She is virtuously 
wooed by one Gervais Wade, an amiable but, 
to tell the honest truth, rather chuckle¬ 
headed young English squire; and she is 
unvirtuously run away with by a certain 
Cecil Mortara, who, we regret to say, had 
been educated at Oxford before he took to the 
vocation or employment of fraudulent finan¬ 
cing. How Mortara added to his crimes 
against Jenny, the heroine, and her lover, 
further crimes against that lover and his 
pocket; and how Gervais Wade had a mother, 
a cruel mother she, of a fine old type; and 
how there was a smash in the City and a 
rough-and-tumble scrimmage on the banks of 
the river, the reader shall read for himself. 
Mr. Waters writes with ease, and not without 
a certain amount of vigour; his description 
being graphic without over-elaboration, and 
his dialogue frequently good. As usual, his 
weakest point is character. Indeed, we can 
hardly say that in this respect, which is the 
very soul of novel writing, a single book on 
our present list except the first—and in an 
unambitious way that to which we are now 
coming—is of much account. 

It may surprise some readers to find- Trans¬ 
formed thus commended. A “ goody ” little 
book, describing much such a fantastic change 
of a whole life’s character by the influence of 
a few amiable emotions as Dickens loved, 
written in paragraphs much too short, and 
embellished with italics much too frequent, 
may not commend itself to the ordinary 
circulating-library reader. Nevertheless, the 
breath of life in Miss Montgomery’s characters 
is certainly greater than elsewhere in our pre¬ 
sent baton, except in Lit enchantment. The 
transformed person is a certain Mr. John 
Ramsay, the traditional oncle <P Amirtque, 
who cares for nothing but shares and stocks, 
bates children, and neglects his relations. 
The transformer is a small boy, by name 
Gilbert, who is let loose on his uncle to that 
uncle’s great terror, owing to the illness of 
his parents. The merit of the book lies in 
the singularly life-like touches which it con¬ 
tains now and then. The description of a 
dinner at which the hapless dyspeptic senior 
is induced, by his nephew, to eat various 
alarming compounds, because each of them has, 
as he represents, been the subject of particular 
care on the part of some servant or other, 
which servant’s feelings will be deeply hnrt 
if it is sent away untouched, is really comic; 
and so is Master Gilbert’s eulogy of the foot¬ 
man Edmund as possessing the excellent 
quality of never “fussing”—which, being 
interpreted, means that the said Edmund has 
not the least objection to leave his work and 
ploy with Gilbert whenever Gilbert pleases. 
High and mighty persons may scorn this kind 
of thing; yet, in a novel, at any rate (we 
make no rash assertions about real life), a 
flesh-and-blood child is worth a great deal 
more than a wooden hero, or a leather-and- 
prunella heroine. 


The Meirett of Hareiale is pretty certainly 
a first attempt, at least Lady Virginia Bandars 
claims no previous work on her title-page. 
Its general construction and character are a 
little old-fashioned, and the personages are 
somewhat apt to talk book, the author 
evidently requiring practice. But the story 
is not without interest, and the book is written 
in good taste. By the way, some precisians 
will be shocked to find Lady Virginia intro¬ 
ducing a peeress who telegraphs to her agent 
to “ use all her influence ” in favour of a 
candidate for the House of Commons. This 
is a fresh blow struck at the aristocracy. 

Since Florida has been the fashion (if* 
indeed, it has not already ceased to be so) it 
has been remarkable that so few people have 
made it the scene of novels. East Angels 
is a Florida novel of indigenous, at least of 
American, growth; and anybody who likes 
can read in it of the orange groves and the 
cranes (the crane character in the book, 
one Carlos Mateo, is good, though there is, per¬ 
haps, too much of him), and the skies whioh are 
really too blue, though Miss Woolson takes 
care to inform us that all American skies are 
blue, notwithstanding the national blindness 
which goes to the South of Europe to look for 
that colour in the heavens. Nor is the book 
destitute of other attractions, though the hero 
is rather a coxcomb (indeed, we are almost 
tired of looking for the American novel in 
which the hero shall not be a coxcomb), and 
though there is a good deal of the complicated 
and apparently aimless philandering, which 
is also characteristic of the kind. Some day 
we meaH to write an essay on “American 
philandering,” which is a most distinct and 
curions variety—being different alike from 
flirtation, from love-making of the English 
variety, and from love-making of the French. 
All these three processes are attractive, if 
all are not equally respectable, for obvious 
reasons; but the charm of American 
philandering is cryptio and wonderful. 

The extremely life-like tone of Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s shilling novelette, Tht Madness of 
Marriage, may be judged from a sentence on 
the fourth page. Lyon Carew, man of the 
world, and of thirty-eight summers, is writing 
on the afternoon of his marriage to his friend, 
Captain Danby, in barracks. Mrs. Carew is 
asleep. “A little figure, slight and frail, 
and child-like; a small, dainty face, with 
delicately moulded features, and a rose-pink 
flush upon her cheek; a golden fair head laid 
back,” &c., &c., &o. So exactly what one 
man writes to another in the circumstances, is 
it not ? Of the rest of the book it need only 
be said that, though the little figure is by no 
means a Lady Audley, the eminently knowing 
and worldly Lyon Carew long continues under 
the impression that he married a spinster, 
whereas, in fact, she was the divorced wife of 
a rascally foreign nobleman; which being 
discovered, she is, in her own words, “ relieved 
of that burden of ultra goodness ” with whioh 
her fond husband had loaded her. This is 
the moral of The Madness of Marriage* 

Geoboe Sajstsbubt, 
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SOME BOOKS OK EDUCATION. 

Teacher' s Handbook of Psychology. By James 
Sully. (Longmans.) Mr. Sully lays the science 
of education under great obligations. We 
noticed some months ago a translation of 
M. Perez’s book on the first three years of 
childhood, which he helped to introduce to 
English readers ; and he gives us now a hand¬ 
book of psychology designed directly for all 
whom it may concern to educate on rational 
principles—“ parents and guardians ” as well as 

B " ssional teachers. This handy volume is 
on the author’s larger work, Outlines of 
Psychology, and is evidently the result of 
the observations of a practical man, curans 
de minimis, even toys ; and it bears marks of a 
thorough acquaintance with the best literature 
of education. Indeed, the notes, appendices, 
and authorities quoted will be very valuable 
aids to those refers who may wish to pursue 
the subject further than they can in Mr. Bully's 
company. The right note is struck in the im¬ 
portant place which is assigned to empirical 
knowledge in the matter of teaching. Success¬ 
ful practitioners of an art where the material is 
so complex, so sensitive to often unanalysable 
personality and tact, must be born; they can¬ 
not be made. Not all Mr. Sully’s psychological 
knowledge would make a good teacher out of a 
man or woman who had not already the apti¬ 
tude and large experience that result from 
having to interpret the thousand oases not 

P rovided for by ever so complete a treatise. 

'o watch Mr. Sully teaching, or, better, to be 
taught by Mr. Sully, would probably be of 
more direct value than the possession of a dozen 
treatises. But for the intelligent student, 
books like the one before us have very obvious 
value. The handbook is written in the spirit 
of Locke's words, quoted on p. 194: “The 
business of education is not, as I think, to make 
them (the young) perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds 
as may best make them capable of any when 
they snail apply themselves to it.’’ Thus Mr. 
Mr. Sully, rightly regarding education as the 
formation of faculty, writes for a large circle. 
He begins by noting the bearing of psychology 
on education, and sets forth dearly its scope 
and method directed to that end. For purposes 
of necessary “ interpretation,” he insists on the 
necessity of sympathy with children, and of an 
imagination that can rise to the simplidty of 
theirs. We would here record our conviotion 
that no little advantage is gained by a judicious 
study of the best children’s books. On p. 233, 
Mr. Sully is probably too sweeping in his con¬ 
demnation of books written for children, but 
rather “beyond” them. If a book is good 
and interesting, no possible harm can be done. 
Nay, hereafter the child will turn some fine 
thought, now imperfectly understood, to good 
account. No greater mistake could be made 
than to “write down” to children. The 
abominations in child-literature are the un¬ 
healthy books of sickly and inflated sentiment 
written sometimes by people who should know 
better. Chap. iii. contains very valuable warn¬ 
ings against over-stimulation, excessive special 
development at the expense of gradual growth 
—warnings applicable over the whole sphere 
of training. Good use, of course, is made of 
the doctrine of successive faculty-development; 
the chapters on Mental Development and 
Attention are worth careful reading; the short 
paragraphs on the Social Environment and 
Familiarity and Interest are most suggestive. 
Some ambiguity is caused by the divisions and 
subdivisions of subject-matter being printed in 
the same type; but a difficulty wul generally 
be set right by application to the very full table 
of contents and the index. Chapters vii. and 
viii. will be useful as a supplement to M. 
Perez’s book. Mr. Sully is right in setting 
great store by object lessons in elementary 


schools; and if only children can be induoed 
to collect “ objects ” themselves for a school 
museum, their interest will be excited to a 
degree impossible where they are not conscious 
of some initiative power in themselves. Mr 
Sully deserves gratitude for his protest against 
the too mechanical culture of the memory 
faculty. The resulting vice is sometimes its 
own punishment. Think of the man who, to 
outwit the thief Procrastination, saw a clock- 
face on every countenance he beheld! Mr. 
Sully would not have too much learnt by 
heart. He is right. This expedient is often 
the makeshift of an indolent or unintelligent 
teacher, and may stereotype mental indolence 
in the pupil. The chapter on Constructive 
Imagination has an interest outside the school¬ 
room, and will be well taken with the chapter 
on the Feelings, from which the design of the 
book separates it. Not the least of Mr. Sully’s 
services to reasonable method is his deprecation 
of the excessive use of the feelings of rivalry in 
our system of stimulation. Some day good 
sense will discredit the offering of prizes for 
pre-eminenoe to children, and will substitute 
rewards for the attainment of standards. To 
young children the injury done by rivalry of 
this kind is often irreparable. A simple, 
primitive, anti-social feeling has the whole 
animalism of a child to feed it; to pamper it 
artificially is nothing less than cruel. The risk 
to character is not so great when other and more 
social instincts oome into freer play. Mr. Sully 
puts in a timely plea on the part of children for 
emancipation from over-government and 
control, and he ends with a very wise word on 
home and school discipline. The appendices 
on Periods of Development and Measurement of 
Faculty are valuable, and the index is an 
indispensable addition. The book is well 
printed, and is of very handy size. Few 
teachers could fail to extract much useful 
information from it. 

Form Discipline. By A. Sidgwick. (Riv- 
ingtons.) This book of only forty-nine pages 
is one of the most entirely satisfactory books 
we have ever read. It is not to be supposed 
that its interest is for those only who teach 
children in classes. Indeed, there is not a 
page in the “Lecture”—which was, by the 
way, delivered at Cambridge for the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate—that does not contain the 
most valuable suggestions for all who have 
anything at all to do with teaching. It makes 
a very admirable supplement to Mr. Cotterill’s 
book, reviewed in the Academy some time ago. 
It would be almost absurd to note any par¬ 
ticular in which Mr. Sidgwick’s book is admi¬ 
rable, the particulars are so many. To Mr. 
Sidgwick discipline means almost everything; 
and not least important of the points he insists 
on is the necessity for self-discipline on the 
teaober’s part. Everybody will feel the justioe 
of the distinction made between offences 
against school laws and offences against 
morality; and everybody will probably re¬ 
member cases in which form-masters have been 
apparently oblivious of it. Of course Mr. 
Sidgwick, a teacher of more than a score of 
years’ standing, knows all about boys. His 
b«ok does suoh admirable justioe to that ver¬ 
satile creature that it is not only likely to be 
of value to the form-teacher, who wants a few 
aaiomata media for present use, but also wel¬ 
come to everyone who can sympathise with a 
reviewer who reads from cover to cover without 
finding a single dull page. 

Infant School Management. By Sarah J. 
Hale. (Stanford.) The little book before us 
is undoubtedly useful. It is a notorious fact 
that in publio elementary schools the “ Excel¬ 
lent ” Merit Grant in boys’ and girls’ depart¬ 
ments is as often as not the direct result of 
good training received in the infant school, 
which acts as “feeder”; and therefore Her 


Majesty’s Inspectors are rightly very exacting 
in their dealings with infant schools, where they 
have reason to suppose that this very important 
fact is overlooked. The author of this hand¬ 
book knows her business ; and she gives very 
many useful hints which, if followed out, would 
certainly raise teachers from “ fair ” to “ good,” 
if not to a still higher place. Directions given 
are general and particular. The first part is 
devoted to such subjects as discipline; notes as 
to proper subjects for infant teaching, with 
appropriate distribution; detailed systems of 
teaching the three standard subjects, with a 
series of Kindergarten exercises on simple 
natural phenomena; nee He work, singing, drill, 
&c. Part II. oonsists of skeletons of specific 
lessons on objects. Much is very good ; and, if 
the teacher uses the book intelligently, will 
bear good fruit. But it is a pity that com¬ 
petent writers should indulge in persiflage and 
padding such as occurs in the first few pages 
here. Nor is it a good sign that the author 
quotes Mr. Blakiston, Mr. Fitch, Mr. Smiles, 
and Seneca before she gets to the tenth page; 
though Mr. Blakiston is an undoubted au¬ 
thority on demeanour, Mr. Fitch on character, 
Mr. Smiles on things in general, and Seneca on 
patience in dealing with school managers. 
But, such matters apart, intelligent infant- 
teachers will profit by some suoh book as this, 
if only they will not imitate the occasionally 
slip-shod style, nor quote French unneoessarily, 
and not let babies meddle with meroury to 
“ see its traces on their hands.” 

Autobiography of Friedrich Froebel. Trans¬ 
lated and annotated by Emilie Michaelis and 
H. Keatley Moore. (Sonnenschein.) This is an 
excellent translation of two interesting frag¬ 
ments, with the addition of Barop’s sketch of 
“ Critical Moments in the Froebel Community,” 
giving an account of the work done by Froebel’s 
institution from the outside, as it were. It is 
cheap enough to be at the command of all 
teaohers of all grades, and its lessons are very 
practical and inspiring. The first fragment is 
Froebel’s autobiographical letter to the Duke of 
Meiningen, the second is part of a letter to 
Carl Krause from Keilhau, written in 182S. 
The notes and connecting passages are full and 
concise, and the whole of the little volume gives 
a very clear notion of Froebel’s character and 
life. We are not, of course, suggesting that 
all the great teacher's traits were admirable. In¬ 
deed there is sufficient evidence that for a very 
long time he lived a life of tormenting introspec¬ 
tion, whioh ultimately became irritating “ cock¬ 
sureness ” about fads. But his self-vivisection 
helped him to interpret child life and development 
as even Pestalozzi had failed, and his “ cocksure¬ 
ness” secured a trial of his methods and the devo¬ 
tion of disciples. He was brought up in the midst 
of home surroundings warm enough to make 
him long for more sympathy and cold enough 
to repel, dispirit, and drive him back on to him¬ 
self. But he was happily thrown into direct 
contact with nature; and thus his thoughts were 
directed from himself as the centre of a uni¬ 
verse to the universe as a thing to be understood 
by reasoning beings. As an apprentice to 
forestry, a student at Jena, a land surveyor, a 
soldier, at the feet of Pestalozzi, or directing 
his own institutions, he is always the same con¬ 
scientious enquirer. His deepest intellectual 
conviction was the sense of unity, and this con¬ 
stituted his strength and weakness as well—his 
strict observation of small things, his over¬ 
rating of them to the dignity of principles, his 
intense sympathy, and Ms constant dissatisfac¬ 
tion and constant controversy. The translation 
here given to the English public is supplemented 
by a chronological abstract, giving, in brief, a 
whole history of the Kindergarten movement in 
Germany and England up to the autumn of 
1884. We welcome this modest and most in¬ 
teresting Uttie book very heartily. 
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Manual Training. By Charles M. Ham. 
(Blackie.) In 1879 Mr. Ham read a paper 
before the Chicago Philosophical Society on 
“The Inventive Genius; or, An Epitome of 
Human Progress.” Subsequently, we regret to 
say, the columns of the Chicago Tribune were 
opened to him so generously that he “ wrote 
constantly on the subject for the ensuing three 
years.” This should have been enough. But 
no ; Mr. Ham now favours the world with a 
book, which he tells us consists of (1) “a 
detailed description of the various laboratory 
class processes ” of the Chicago Manual Train¬ 
ing School—if this be so, the processes must be 
extraordinarily superficial; (2) a discourse on 
the proposition that tool practice is highly 
promotive of intellectual growth, set forth a 
posteriori and a fortiori —a rather mixed kind 
of argument; (3) a historical sketch to show 
that social organisms decay merely for lack of 
good educational methods—a great discovery ; 
and (4) “a history of manual training as an 
educational force,” being a concatenation, bom- 
binan* in vacuo, of newspaper commonplaces 
about the state of nature; the castes of Egypt 
and India; Greek treachery, cruelty, corruption, 
and other like failings unknown elsewhere; 
Bom an vigour, stoicism, public works; Goths 
and Universal Moral Degradation ; the Moors; 
Italy; Germany; and Everything in General 
from China to Peru, Jerusalem, and Madagas¬ 
car. In fact, Mr. Ham wrote a series of 
articles on the Chicago Manual Training School, 
and then made a book. If the hook had given 
a sober and modest account of a very valuable 
institution, which is, no doubt (in spite of Mr. 
Ham), well organised, he would have done a 
useful work. As it is, from the beginning to 
the end, he is merely at great pains to make a 
display of the most oddly self-sufficient sciolism 
the results of which wo have ever had to 
examine. And all because of "a fine brick 
building ” on the “ principal boulevard in the 
city of Chicago.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Browning has been obliged, we regret 
to hear, to seek the help of the law in order to 
compel his Austrian vendor to carry out the 
contract for the sale of his palazzo in Venice. 
The English poet has performed his part, and 
now proclaims to the Venetian tribunal, in 
Bhakspcre’s words : 

" I stand for judgment. Answer, Shall I have 
it?” 

His Venice lawyer assures him that he will, 
and that speedily. 

Meantime his artist son, Mr. R. Barrett 
Browning, is painting a fine picture for the 
centre of the principal ceiling, a moment in 
the fight between the eagle and serpent, high 
in heaven, which Shelley relates near the 
beginning of the “Revolt of Islam.” The 
eagle with outspread wings, and talons fixed 
in the serpent’s body, which rings him with one 
grand coil, is prepared with ready beak and 
watchful eye to meet the next dart of the 
serpent’s head up-poised to search out an avail¬ 
able point of attack. But why should not the 1 
son of a great poetess and poet illustrate the 
Palazzo Browning from the works of his own 
parents? 

It is reported in Edinburgh that a new 
morning newspaper will ere very long be 
started there, to advocate the political opinions 
and in special the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Bosebery, which at the late election 
were opposed by the Scotsman, the sole morning 
daily left in the Scotch capital. The promoters 
of this new enterprise are said to be sanguine 
of success, on the ground that three of the four 
candidates for the representation of Edinburgh 


reoommended by the Scotsman were defeated at 
the last election by large majorities. 

Mr. J. M. Horsburqii, librarian of the 
London Institution, has been appointed to the 
secretaryship of University Qollege, London, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Talfourd Ely. 
He will enter upon his duties on October 1. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Society 
of Dutch Literature at the University of 
Leyden the Kev. George Edmundson, author 
of Milton and Vondel, was elected an honorary 
member. The object of the society is the 
furthering of the knowledge of the Dutch 
language, literature, history and antiquities. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee has completed the first 
portion of his dictionary to the Diuina Corn- 
media, which will shortly be in the printer’s 
hands. It is expected that the whole work 
will form one stout post octavo volume. 

A life of the founder of St. Paul’s School, 
Dean Colet, by the Bev. J. H. Lupton, Sur- 
master, is in the press, and will bo published 
by Mr. Hodges before the close of the year. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will shortly 
publish a new three volume novel by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, entitled The Evil Genius. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish, in 
their educational series, A First Poetry Book for 
Schools, arranged by Miss M. A. Woods, head 
mistress of the Clifton high school for girls; 
and Our National Institutions, a short sketch 
for schools, by Anna Buckland. 

Miss Tea Duffus Hardy has just returned 
from a visit to South Florida, and has embodied 
her experiences in a book entitled Oranges and 
Alligators; or, Life in South Florida. Messrs. 
Ward & Downey will be the publishers. 

A life of Prof. Morgan, late of Carmarthen 
College, by his son, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey announce two 
new novels for August —In One Town, by the 
author of “Anchor Watch Yams,” and The 
Master of the Ceremonies, by Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschkin 4 Co., will 
publish immediately Biroat’s Eucharistic Life 
of. Christ, translated by Mr. E. G. Varnish, 
with an introductory preface by the Bev. 
Arthur Tooth; also a new novel entitled Old 
Iniquity, by Miss Phoebe Allen; and Political 
Issues of the Nineteenth Century, by J. L. J. 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise has issued twenty 
separate copies of the additions, save his own 
preface, whic h he will make to the Shelley 
Society’s edition of Hellas. These consist of 
the fragments of Shelley’s prologue to Hellas 
deciphered by Dr. R. Garnett, a note on them 
by the decipherer, notes by Mr. Wise, and a 
careful copy of Clint’s pretty lithograph of the 
portrait of Shelley. 

An Edinburgh graduate informs us that there 
is a Browning Society in the Divinity Hall of 
the “New College” in Edinburgh. He de¬ 
clares his belief that “ Browning’s works are 
more read in Scotland than in England.” 

On Tuesday next, August 3, and the seven 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell what 
is described as “the first portion” of the 
library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine 
House, Cheltenham. Though Sir Thomas is 
said to have become at the last somewhat of an 
indiscriminate buyer, it is needless to say that 
his collection includes a prodigious number of 
rarities of many kinds. Most notable, perhaps, 
is the complete set of the productions of the 
private press which he set up at Middle Hill 
in 1818, and kept actively at work almost till 
the time of his death in printing genealogical { 


and other documents. Besides, there is a 
valuable sories of “ Americana,” including two 
copies of Lord Eiogsborough’s Antiquities of 
Mexico; the Ojficia of Cicero (Fust and Schoiffer, 
1405), which is the first classical book printed; 
and a copy of that curious and extromely rare 
book Madden’s Memoirs of the Twentieth Century 
(1733). __ 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie Iran- 
yaise, M. Victor Duruy was appointed “ direo- 
teur ” for the current quarter, in succession to 
M. Caro, and M. Sully Prudhomme “ chan- 
celier,” in succession to M. Ludovic Hal4vy. 

Mdme. Pibsen, of Mans, has bequeathed 
her entire fortune to the Academic Frangaise, 
in order to found a prize, to be awarded every 
five years, for a work on political economy, 
written for the benefit of the working olasses. 

M. Alfred Ohhqhet, the managing editor 
of the Revue Critique, has reoeived a commission 
from the government to visit Belgium, Luxem¬ 
burg, and the Rhine, in order to oolleot docu¬ 
ments relating to the campaigns of 1792 and 
1793. 

Mr. R. 0. Christie'! Etienne Dolet has 
received the distinction of being translated into 
Frenoh by Prof. Casimir Stryienski. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s little book on Charles 
Darwin, which formed the first volume in the 
series of “English Worthies,” has just ap¬ 
peared in a French translation (Paris: GuU- 
laumin). 

M. Louis Leoer has just published (Paris: 
Leroux) a third volume of Etudee Slaves, con¬ 
taining essays on Nihilism, Jean Ziska, Bohe¬ 
mian Novels, the Slavs in the Nineteenth 
Century, &c. 

M. Eugene has republished, under the title 
of Figures disparues (Haris : Alcan), a collection 
of obituary memoirs contributed by him mainly 
to the Republique franfaise. 

In the Revus Critique for July 12, M. J. J, 
Jusserand, while criticising the soleotion made 
by Prof. Henry Morley for some of the volumes 
in Cassell's “National Library,” thus writes of 
the series generally, in comparison with the 
Frenoh “ Bibliotheque Nationals 
“Au point de vus maUriel, la s^rU qu’il [Mr. 
Morleyl imprime eu ce moment est trfcs sup&ieure 
4 la notre, et, dans une oeuvre pareille, la point 
de vue miteriel n’est pas sans importance. Lo 
prix de chaque volume est de 3d., trente centimes, 
ce qul n’est pas plus cher pour un Anglais qu’un 
ouvrage de 25 o. pour nous. Au lieu de cea tern os 
petits livres, trie tea d’aspect, aux pages non 
couples, aux lettres grasses et laides it voir, livres 
mal tonus, mal habUies, qui oomposent la Bib- 
liothisque frangaise, nos volsins auront dea pub¬ 
lications imprim6es avec des types nets, ne 
fatiguact pas le regard, aux marges proprament 
roguees, vetus d’une couverture ddeente. Slant 
donne que cea livres font faits pour figunar surtout 
sur les tables des manages les plus pauvres, chez 
l’homme qui travaille de ses mains, chez 1’ouvrier 
et le paysan il n’est pas indifferent que, par son 
exteiieur mime, I’ouvrago rappeile des idees 
d’ordre et de correction. Far son id6e fonda- 
mentalo et par son exSoution matdrielle, l’osuvre 
de M. Morley est done fort mSritotre.” 

The city of Paris has lately become the 
possessor of the series of death warrants, ex¬ 
tending from April 7, 1808, to December 8, 
1832, belonging to Samson, the headsman of 
the Revolution. The collection was bound up 
in nineteen volumes, and Samson has prefixed 
to each volume a summary of the contents. 

It appears that during twenty-five years he 
executed 7,143 capital sentences, being an 
average of 217 executions in aaoh year. 

THE eleventh Fascicule of the Archives 
Historiques de la Gascogne consists of thirty-nine 
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letters of Marguerite de Valois, preserved in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. They 
are dated chiefly from Beam, 1579-1606, and 
are well edited with introduction and copious 
notes by M. Philippe Lauzun. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SAYING LOVE. 

Methouoht I stood before the face of God: 

The cherubim in radiance round me sang : 

Then did the eagle-souls of poets clang 
(Soaring to His sun-throne,) triumphal laud. 
Because high songs result o’er all the broad 
Expanse of earth in noble deeds. Upsprang 
Our triple shout of “Holy!” heaven outrang: 
Aye nearer unto Christ we drew unawed. 

“ Not faith, O Wielder of the worlds, nor light, 
Nor lays,” I sang, “have led my soul to Thee; 
But love for her whom Thou hast made so 
fair.” 

Then chanted those beside the Sovran Might: 

“ Love-angels, dearest to the Lord are we: 

Our sister makes us dearer than we were.”* 

Whitley Stokes. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The numbers of Le Livre for June and July 
contain some interesting work, but none that 
is very important. The chief article in the 
earlier number is on a certain Paulin Gagne, 
who called himself avocat dee /out, and died 
ten years ago. M. Simon Brugal, author of 
the paper, very modestly tells us that many 
people considered Gagne a charlatan, or else 
a mere lunatic. We wish we could say that he 
has convicted the many people of wrong. A 
second article, more attractive to our thinking, 
deals with some very early work of M. Alex¬ 
andre Dumas (the son), including Tristan le 
Roux, not the worst book of the author, and 
not unworthy of his father. The July issue 
has more articles, but shorter: one on “ English 
Publishing Societies,” one on a new edition 
(the ?th) of Voltaire’s Pucelle, one on New York 
Libraries, &c. In neither number is the page 
illustration very remarkable. We should sug¬ 
gest to M. Uzanne to give more frequently 
than he has recently done the excellent portraits 
of authors which Le Livre has from time to 
time published. These are always welcome; 
whereas a fancy sketch of a reception of Mme. 
Becamier (June) is not much, and a facsimile 
of binding (July), though more to the point, 
is not much more. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bleibtretj, K. Lord Byron. Leipzig: Friedrich. 
8 M. 

Bohbxs, F. M. Geachiohte d. Tanzes in Deutschland. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf A Hitrtel. so M. 

Gbsohjchte d. deutschen Buohhandels. 1. Bd. Bis 
in das 17. Jahrh. Von F. Kapp. Leipzig: Expedi¬ 
tion d. Borsenblattes. 16 M. 

Schrader, O. LingolstiBch-hlstoiische Forschnngen 
zur Handelsgeschichte u. Warenkunde. 1. Tl. 
Jena: Ooetenoble. 8 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

HabnaCK, Th. Luthers Theologie m. besond. Beziehg. 
aut seine Verso tunings- u. Erlosungslehre. 2. 
Abth. Erlangen: Detchert. 8 M. 

HISTORY. 

Acta pontiflcnm romanomm lnedita III. 8. Bd. 1. 

Abth. Stuttgart: Eohlhammer. 18 M. 
Bnincii, H. Zur Gosohichte d. deutschen Straf- 
prozesses. Das Strafveifahren nach den holland. 
u. flan dr. Rechten d. IS. u. 18. Jahrh. Marburg: 
Elwert. 8 M. 66 PL 

Tannus, A. Geschlchte d. Erieges gegen Oesterreieh. 
u. d. Malnleldzuges 1866. Berlin: Heinpel. 7 M. 
50 PL 


* According to a Rabbinical tradition, the Sera¬ 
phim, or Angels of Love, are dearer to Jehovah, and 
stand nearer to his throne, than the Cherubim, or 
Angels of Light and Intellect. 


Ubxundbn u. Axtbw der Stadt Strassburg. 1. Abth. 
Urkundenbuoh der Stadt Strassburg. 2. Bd. 
PolitischeUrkundenvon ISS8 bis 1882 . bearb. v. W. 
Wiegand. Strassburg: Trabner. 21 M. 

Wervexk, N. van. Belt: age zur Geschlchte d Luxem¬ 
burger Landes. 1. Htt. Luxemburg: Brilck. 1 M. 
25 PI. 

Wolfsobubbb, O. Die vorpapstliche Lebensperi,.de 
Oregon d. Qrossen. Nach seinen B'iefen darge- 
stellt. Augsburg: Huttler. 1 M. 50 PL 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Blanckknborw, M. Die fossile Flora d. Buntsand- 
steins u. d. Muschaikalks der Umgegend v. Com¬ 
ment. Stuttgart: Sohwelzerbart. 20 U. 
Cabtailhao, E. Lee iges prdhlstoiiquee de l’Espague 
et du Portugal. Pans: Reinwald. 25 fr. 

Oabpabi, O. Drel Essays (lb. Grand- u. Lebensfragen 
der philosophlschen Wissenschaft. Heidelberg: 
Weiss. 4M. 

Graff, H. W. de. Bljdrage tot de kennls van den 
Bonwen de Ontwikkeling der Eplphyse bij Am¬ 
phibian en Reptilian. Leiden: Actrlanl. 7 M. 
Gbuso. F. Das Problem der Gewlsshelt. Grandzage 
e. Erkenntnlsstheorle. Heidelberg: Weiss. 4 M. 
Kocn. J. L. A. Die Wlrkliohkelt u. ihre Erkenntnls. 
Giippingen: Herwtg. 6 M. 

Kobchinskt, O. Beltran zur Kenntnlss der Bryozoen- 
fauna der Uteren Tertiarschichten d. sQdllchen 
Barents. 1. Abth. Stuttgart: Sohwelzerbart. 

Hmrpmt, C. Relsen lm Archlpel der Fhiliopinen. 2. 
Thl. Wlssenschaftliche Resultate. 6. Bd. 1. Lfg. 
Wiesbaden: Kreldel. 24 M. 

Stuxbtz. B. Beltrag zur Kenntnlss p&laozoischer 
Seesterne. Stuttgart: Sohwelzerbart. 20 M. 
Stuhijcann, F. Die Relfung d. Arthropodeneiee 
pack Beo bach tun gen an Insekten, Splnnen, Mvria- 
poden u. Peripatus. Frelburg-in-Baden: Mohr. 
6 M. 

Wbinkk, L. Astronomisehe Beobachtungen an der 
k. k. Sternwaite zu Prag lm J. 1884. Prag: 
Calve. 12 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETO. 

Bxbobb, A. M., u. T. M. Aubaobbb, d. Benvenutos 
Grapheus practice osuloram. 2. Hft. Breslauer 
lateinisoher, Baseler provenzallsoher Text. Miln- 
chen ; Fritsoh. 2 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 

Oxford: July 16, 1898 . 

By the courtesy of Mr. Madan, I am enabled 
to send you two letters of Shelley which seem 
to be unpublished. They are in the Bodleian 
collection of autograph letters, but are not 
given in Medwin, Rossetti, Forman, or Garnett. 
The first letter of the two dates from Eton at 
the period between the poet’s Eton and his 
Oxford life ; and is interesting not merely for 
its characteristic style and its allusion to Zas- 
trozzi, but also as being earlier than any other 
letter published, with one exception (see Shel¬ 
ley’s Prose Works , by Forman, vol. iii., pp. 
328-9). It is addressed to Edward Graham, 
Esq., No. 29, Vine Street, Piccadilly, and runs 
thus: 

“Eton: April 1,1810. 

“ My dbab Graham, —I will see you at Easter. 
Next Friday I shall be iu London, but for a very 
short time. Uuable to call on you till Passion 
Week. Robinson will take no trouble about the 
reviewers. Let everything proper be done about 
the venal villains, and I will settle with you when 
we meet at Easter. We will all go in a posit to 
the booksellers in Mr. Grove’s barouche and four 
—show them we are no Grub Street gazetteers. 
But why Harriet more than anyone else ? A faint 
essay, I see, in return for my inquiry for Caroline. 

“We will not be cheated again. Let us come 
over York; for if he will not give me a devil of a 
price for my poem, and at least £60 for my new 
Romance in three volumes, the dog shall not have 
them. Pouch the reviewers—£10 will be sufficient, 
I should suppose; and that I can with the greatest 
ease repay when we meet at Passion Week. Send 
the reviews in which Zastrozzi is mentioned to 
Field Place. The British review is the hardest—let 
that be pouched well. My note of hand, if for 
any larger sum, is quite at your service, as it is of 
consequence in future to establish your name as 
high as yon can in the literary lists. Adien.— 
Yours most devotedly, 

“Percy Bysshb Shelley. 

“ Let me hear how you proceed in the business 
of reviewing.” 

It may be noted that “ pouch ” is an Eton 
slang word, only lately superseded by “ tip.” 


The other letter has no address at the head¬ 
ing. It is as follows: 

“ August 12, 1812. 

“ Dear 8ia,—Your reasons do not convince me. 

A human being is a member of the community, not 
as a limb is a member of the body, or as wbat is a 
part of a machine, intended only to contribute to 
some general, joint result. He was created not to 
be merged in the whole as a drop in the ocean, or 
as a particle of sand on the sea-shore, and to aid 
only in composing a man. He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as his highest end, 
made to maintain an individual existence, and to 
serve others only as far as consists with his own 
virtue and progress. Hitherto governments have 
tended greatly to obscure this importance of the 
individual, to depress him iu his own eyes, to give 
him the idea of an outward interest more im¬ 
portant than the invisible soul, and an outward 
authority more important than his own secret con¬ 
science. Rulers hare called the private man the 
property of the state, meaning generally by the 
state themselves ; and thus the many have been 
immolated to the few, and have even believed that 
this was their highest destination. These views 
cannot be too earnestly withstood. Nothing seems 
to me so needful ae to give to the mind the con¬ 
sciousness—which governments have done so much 
to suppress—of its own separate work. Let the 
individual feel that he is placed in the community 
not to part with hie individuality, or to beoome a 
tool. To me, the progress of society consists in 
nothing more than in bringing out the individual, 
in giving him a consciousness of his own being, 
and in quickening him to strengthen aod elevate 
hie mind. 

“No man, Iafflrm, will serve his fellow-beings 
so effectually, eo fervently, as he who is not 
their slave; as he who, casting off every yoke, sub¬ 
jects himself to the law of duty in his own mind. 
For this law enjoins a disinterested and generous 
spirit. Individuslity, or moral self-subsistence, is 
the secret foundation of an all-comprehending 
love. No man eo multiplies his bonds with the 
community as he who watches most jealously 
over his own perfection. There is a beautiful har¬ 
mony between the good of the state and the moral 
freedom and dignity of the individual. Ware itnot 
eo, were these interests in any case discordant, 
were an individual ever called to serve his country 
by acts debasing his own mind, he ought not to 
waver a moment as to the good which he should 
prefer. Property, life, he should joyfully sur¬ 
render to the state. But his soul he must never 
stain or enslave. In my next I shall proceed to 
point out some of the means by which this spiritual 
liberty may be advanced. I have neither inclina¬ 
tion nor room to say more.—Write soon, and 
believe me ever yours “ Psbct B. Shbllei." 

The same volume of letters in the Bodleisn 
includes a version of Shelley’s “ Ode to the 
Assertors of Liberty,” which varies somewhat 
from the received form. It contains the stanza 
which Rossetti (vol. iii., p. 384) calls “ conclud¬ 
ing stanza added ” ; which is not given in 
Forman’s 1876 edition; but is printed in the 
1882 edition, and there described as “ cancelled 
stanza ” (vol. i., p. 446). The Bodleian version 
seems to me the older. 

ODE FOR MUSIC. 

Arise, arise, arise! 

There is blood on the land which denies ye bread. 

Be your wounds like eyes 
To weep for the dead—the dead—the dead! 

What other grief were it just to pay t 
Your wives, your babes, your brethen were they. 
Who said they were slain on the battle day f 
Awaken, awaken, awaken I 
The slave and the tyrant are twin-bom foes; 

Be your oold chains Bhaken 
To the dust where your kindred repose— repose. 

And their bones in the grave will start and move 
When they hear the voices of those they love 
Most load in the holy combat above! 

Wave, wave high the banner, 

When Freedom is riding to conquest by, 

Though the slaves that fan her 
Be Famine and Care, giving sigh for sigh. 

And ye who attend her imperial car, i 

Lift not your hands in the Danded war, 

But in her defenoe whose children ye aw. 

i 
i 
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Glory, glory, glory, 

tor those who hare greatly suffered and dare! 
Never name in story 

Was brighter than that which ye Bhall have won. 
Conquerors have conquered their foes alone 
Whose revenge, pride and hate they have over¬ 
thrown. 

Bide ye, crowned with victory, over your own! 

Bind, bind every brow 
With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine! 

Hide the bloodstains now. 

With the hues which sweet Nature has made 
divine. 

Blue Bope and green Strength and Eternity; 

But let not the pansy among them be. 

Te were injured—and that means memory. 

Gather, O gather 

Foeman and friend in love and peace ! 

Waves sleep together 

When Hie blasts that called them to battle cease. 
For fangless Power grown tame and mild 
Is at play with Freedom’s fearless child— 

The Dove and the Serpent reconciled. 

The words italicised are those which differ from 
the common version. A. J. Butler. 


A HUNGARIAN FOLK-TALE. 

Boston: July 17,1886. 

My friend, Mr. L. Kropf, has pointed out 
a pieoe of folklore, of which I append the 
translation: 

The Wife of Clement, the Mason. 

“ Twelve masons consulted together, 

The high fortress of D6va they would build up. 
They would build it up for hall-a-bushel of 
silver. 

For fealf-a-bushel of silver, half-a-bushel of 
gold. 

So into the town of D6va they went. 

To build the high fortress of Deva they com¬ 
menced. 

What they built by noon, tumbled down by ’ 
evening. 

What they built by evening, tumbled down by 
daybreak. 

“ Again the twelve masons consulted together 
How it be possible to make the wall stand. 

Till at last they hit upon this idea : 

They all came to the strict understanding 
That whosoever’s wife came first upon the scene, 
We will nicely, gently seize her and throw her 
into the fire, 

Mix the ashes of her weak body into the mortar, 
And thus make the high fortress of D6ra stand. 

• • • • • • 

“ * My ooachman, my ooachman, my elder coach¬ 
man, 

It is my will to go to my husband.’ 

So says the wife of Clement, the Mason. 

‘ Inspan the horses, put them to the carriage. 
Inspan the horses, and come round quick. 

Let us go, let us go towards the fortress of 
Deva. 

When they had gone half of the way. 

The weather became fierce, the rain fell in 
torrents. 

“ ‘ My mistress, my star, let us turn back. 

I saw a bad foreboding last night in my dream. 
Last night in my sleep I saw such a dream. 

I was wallring about in the courtyard of Clement, 
the Mason, 

When, lo ! his courtyard was draped in mourn¬ 
ing. 

In its middle there was sunk a deep well, 

Into which his little son fell and died. 

Last night’s dream does not.angur good for to¬ 
day. 

My mistress, my mistress, let us turn back! ’ 

1 My coachman, my coachman, we shall not 
turnback! 

The horses are not yours, the carriage is not 
yours either. 

Whip into the horses. Let us get on! ’ 


“ So they went, and went towards the fortress of 
D6va, 

Clement, the Mason, caught sight of them. 

He was terribly frightened, ana began to pray: 

• My Lord God! tie them somewhere away! 
May all my four bay horses break their legs, 
May all the four wheels of the carriage smash, 
May the fiery lightning strike the road, 

My horses run snorting back home ! ’ 

They went, and went towards the fortress of 
Deva. 

No ill befell either the horses or carriage. 

“ 1 Good day, good day, ye twelve masons! 

And good day to you too, Clement, the Mason P ’ 
Thus the woman saluted them, and her husband 
replied: 

‘ My dear wife, good day to you, too ! 

Why have you come hither to the loss of your 
life. 

We shall nicely, gently seize you, throw you in¬ 
to the fire. 

The twelve masons have agreed to do this: 
Whichever’s wife came first on the soene. 

We shall nioely, gently seize her, throw her 
into the fire. 

Mix her weak ashes into the mortar, 

And thus make the high fortress of Deva stand. 
It is only in this way that we can obtain the 
high price offered.’’ 

“ The wife of Clement, as soon as she understood 
them, 

Thus replied with a sorrowful heart: 

‘ Wait, wait, ye twelve murderers, 

Until I wish good-bye; wait only until 
I say good-bye to my women friends, 

My women friends and my nioe little son ; 
Because although they toll the bells three times 
for the dead, 

For me, unfortunate wretch, they will not sound 
once.’ 

The wife of Clement, thereupon, went home 
For the last time, to take her last farewell. 

To say her last farewell to her women friends, 
To her women friends, to her nice little son. 
This done, the wife of dement, the Mason, re¬ 
turned, 

And approached, shedding tears, the high 
high fortress of D6va. 

They seized her nioely, gently, threw her into 
the fire, 

They mixed her weak ashes into the mortar, 

And made thus the high fertress of Deva stand. 
Only by this means were they able to obtain the 
high price offered. 

“ When dement, the Ma«on, reached home, 

His little son came out to meet him— 

‘The Lord has brought you home, my sweet, 
dear father! 

Where tarries, where tarries my mother dear?’ 
And his father thus answered him: 

‘ Never mind, my son, never mind. She will be 
home by evening.’ 

“ ‘ My God! my God! tho’ evening came 
My dear mother did not arrive home. 

My father, my dear father ! tell me the truth. 
Where is she, where is my dear mother P ’ 

' Never mind, my son, never mind. She will be 
home by morning,’ 

Thus answered him his father. 

“ ‘My God, my God! tho’ morning came, 

My dear mother did not get home. 

My father, my dear father, tell me the truth. 
Where is she, where is my dear mother! ’ 

‘ Go, my son, go! to the fortress of Deva. 

Tour mother is there, enclosed in the stone wall.’ 

“ Her poor little son went away crying, 

He went away crying to the high fortress of 
Deva. 

He called out three times on the high fortress of 
D6va: 

‘ My mother, my dear mother, speak to me, if 
only a word ! ’ 

* I can’t speak, my son, because the stone wall 

is pressing on me, 

Among heavy stones I am imbedded here.’ 

‘< His heart broke, the ground opened, 

And her little son„fell into the aperture.” 

This piece of old folklore comes from Udvar- 
hely-szdk, in Transylvania, and was, in its 


entirety, first published by John Kriza, in his 
Vadr6zsAk, a collection of SzSkely folk-poetry 
in 1863. A fragment of it, consisting of five 
lines only and a short abstract of the fable, 
appeared previously in Erddlyi's collection, 
vof. iii., p. 151, in 1848. According to Kriza, 
the fable also exists among the people of Hun¬ 
gary proper. In another Magyar tale, ‘‘The 
Three Dreams,” the king orders a lad to be 
immured alive in the walls of the fortress 
tower. 

D6va is the chief town of the county of 
Hunyad, on the left bank of the river Matos. 
The town is built at the foot of a steep, lofty 
cliff of traohytic rock. On the summit of this 
rock stand the picturesque ruins of the fortress 
of D6va, which, according to one tradition, 
was built by Decebalus, Bong of Dacia. 
Decebalus was the last independent ruler of 
Dacia. After several short wars he was finally 
crushed by Trajan, and committed suicide a.d. 
105. On his death and defeat the whole of 
Dacia became a Homan province, and Trajan 
ereoted at Home his famous column to com¬ 
memorate the victory. 

According to another popular myth, the 
fortress of Ddva was built by fairies. In his¬ 
torical records the fortress first appears in the 
times of the Hunyadies (fifteenth century). 
During the last Magyar war for independence, 
in 1848-9, the plaoe was first held by the 
imperial troops; but was taken with brilliant 
assault by the Magyars, who, however, were 
not able long to retain possession of the forti¬ 
fication. By some accident the powder maga¬ 
zine blew up, and the explosion destroyed a 
great part of the walls. Begarding the custom 
of sacrifice at the founding of a building, we 
read: 

“ It has been a common superstition in almost all 
parts of Europe that a new building can only be 
made secure by sprinkling the foundation with a 
child’s blood, or by walling up a girl alive in the 
masonry. The custom was altered in Christian 
times to the burial of a horse or lamb under the 
foundation stones of a church, or the sacrifice of a 
fowl, when the building of a house began ; and in 
some such forms as these the practice still survives 
in the East of Europe. In ancient times a human 
life was almost invariably required. The mason in 
the Greek legend builds his bride into the wall 
that the king’s palace may stsnd. The Homans 
are said to hare drowned the victim’s cries with a 
noise of flutes and trumpets; aud they distracted 
the child’s attention with caresses, or handed in 
toys and sweetmeats until the last stone was ready 
for closing the aperture.” 

And in another writer : 

‘‘In the castle of Liebenstein, in order to make 
its walls strong and impregnable, a child was 
immured which had been procured horn its mother 
for base gold. According to the fable, the child 
was eating bread (a eemmel) while being walled 
up, and called out, ‘ Mother, I can still see you.’ 
Then later, * Mother, I can still see you a little ’; 
and after the last stone had been placed in posi¬ 
tion, 1 Mother, now I can’t see you any more/ ” 

Compare the instances mentioned in the 
Revue ('eltique, iv. 121. 

W. Henry Jones. 


WHEN DOES THE NIGHTINGALE CEASE SINGING ? 

Booking: July 84,1886. 

In the review in the Academy of A Year 
with the Birds the author is gently reproved 
for having omitted to point out Virgil’s want 
of knowledge of natural history in describing 
the nightingale mourning her lost young, “ when 
the fact is that as soon as the eggs are hatched 
its song entirely ceases, and an occasional 
hoarse croak is the only sound it ever utters 
afterwards.” 

So it may be here, but is it so everywhere P 
The young nightingales are, I believe, hatched 
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in England about the middle of June. It is 
probable that further south they are hatched 
somewhat earlier; yet, on the 29th of last 
month, the nightingale was singing sweetly 
iu our girden at Roccafranca (Provincia di 
Brescia), and, on the same day, I heard it again 
in the woods near the Oglio. Better naturalists 
than I could no doubt set the point at rest. 
I only state my experience, and suggest the 
possibility that the delicate vocal organs of the 
bird get sooner fatigued in the damp English 
climate than in a more genial air. It might 
be said that the birds I heard were young ones, 
but they did not sing like tyros. 

Mabtinbxqo-Cbsa&esoo. 


“ SOOB-DOOCK.” 

Oxford: July M, 188S. 

I would suggest that the old Sootoh word for 
“butter milk,” which appears as eoor-doock in 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, and as toor-dook in the 
Stirlingshire song, a verse of which is quoted 
by Mr. Grosart, is a form with a peculiar 
usage of the well-known Teutonic word for 
leaven, being, in fact, tour-dough. Cf. Matt, 
xiii. 33, Wycliffe’s version, where appears tour 
do «3 (= the Vulgate fermcntum), which corre¬ 
sponds to tho Icelandic tfir-deig, the rendering 
in the Icelandic translation by Lawman Odd 
the Wise, and to the German aautrteig in 
Luther’s Bible. The Welsh, by the by, have 
borrowed this word at an early period, their 
ordinary word for leaven being turdoet, see 
Salesbury’g Dictionary in English and Welsh 
(1547), and the modern Welsh version, Matt, 
xiii. 33. The common Anglo-Saxon form 
of “dough” is drxh (dative ddge), also d6h, 
from which latter can be derived without 
difficulty the Scotch dook, the k representing in 
Scotch the old guttural, as in the case of 
“ warlock” for Anglo-Saxon wdr-loga. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


SCIENCE. 

JACOB BOEHME. 

Jacob Boehme : his Life and Teaching. By the 
late Dr. Hans Lassen Martensen, Metropoli¬ 
tan of Denmark. Translated from the 
Danish by T. Bhys Evans. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Jacob Boehme, an illiterate herdsman, after¬ 
wards shoemaker, of the sixteenth century, a 
humble, simple man, lover of nature, and 
inspired by her, was also one of the world’s 
greatest and most illuminated seers. But his 
style is so involved and obscure that it needs a 
special and prolonged study to comprehend 
him. To William Law, students of Boehme 
owe a great debt of gratitude ; Mrs. Penny’s 
“ Introduction ” is also of real value; but this 
interesting book, translated from the Danish 
of Dr. Martensen into excellent English by Mr. 
Bhys Evans, perhaps throws more light on his 
teaching than any other. His own devotional 
works, however, though mystical, are not 
at all difficult, and they are profoundly 
edifying. 

To Boehme, bom near Gorlitz, in Silesia 
(1575), were vouchsafed, even as a child, visions 
and revelations, which Dr. Martensen describes. 
His works, the latter says, may be termed 
chaotic and shapeless; but as one roams 
through their labyrinths one is constantly and 
irresistibly persuaded that a stream runs 
through them which ha3 its source in the 
eternal hills—labyrinths in the which one is 
surprised amid the obscurity and gloom by 
lightning, which now gladdens and anon 
appals by the glimpses it affords of time and 
eternity — of divine, human, and demonio 
depths. 


Boehme is one of the great representatives of 
that awakeningknown as the Renaissance, which 
was on awakening both of heart and mind. It 
was an age of rejuvonescent humanism, rovived 
interest in classical and Hebrew lore; of 
romantic art in Spenser, Shakspere, and the 
great Italians; reformed religion in Calvin, 
Luther, Erasmus; natural sciences in Bacon; 
mystical philosophy in Bruno and Boehme. 

But Boehme has powerfully influenced the 
course of thought, notwithstanding his isolation 
and difficulty. He is one main origin of 
Schelling, Hegel, Baader, and St. Martin; as 
also of William Law, Coleridge, Maurice, and 
later mystics. Some of his own origins may be 
found in Erigena, Tauler, Eckhart, Philo, the 
Kabbala, Paracelsus, and the alchemists; yet it 
is doubtful if he knew all these at first hand. The 
influence may have been in the era—in the 
Zeitgeist. But he borrowed his terms from 
alchemy; and the use of these symbols—tho 
sense in which he uses them being never clearly 
defined by him—is what constitutes the chief 
difficulty of his Aurora and other works. 

Notwithstanding that, as Dr. Martensen says, 
amid Boehme’s diffuse explanations and de¬ 
scriptions wegainthe impression too often only of 
a vast wind-swept and roaring forest, still there 
are wonderful flashes of light. He brought to 
birth an idea (though not a system) which 
was Qot previously present, or only implicitly, 
and not operatively, in the world of thought. 
The principle I refer to is that of the Many in 
One, that of the relative in the absolute, of 
discord in harmony, of yes and no, of nature, 
potential evil, wrath, fire, or the “dark Ternary” 
(to use his own phrase) in God. That principle 
seems to me Boehme’s great contribution to 
thought. For he sots himself in earnest to 
discover the substance and moving spring of 
things as they actually ore—“the very pulse of 
the machine.” This can be no abstract notion. 
The supreme cause of this inexhaustible and 
varied universe, this world of individual 
persons and concrete phenomena must be living 
Being, active Spirit, containing within Himself 
the power and potency of all that is actually 
manifested. As manifestation, appearances, 
what are usually called real persons and things, 
cannot be without a common principle and 
fountain of their appearance or manifestation, so 
this principle or source cannot be without such 
manifestation, or appearance of the world of 
persons and things. The notions involve one 
another; without absolute no relative, without 
relative no absolute, without effeot no oause, 
without Father no Son, without Son no Father. 
Indeed, these notions are apart for ut only, 
for our defective apprehension only; but they 
must coalesoe in a higher, could we attain 
thereto. From mere abstract unity no universe, 
no harmony, no organism of life, or society, or 
individuality could ever spring. This is the 
fatal objection to the Brahman, the Eleatic, and 
the Spinozistic systems. “ Kem lebendiges ist 
ein eins, irnmer ists ein vieles.” Akin to this 
feature in Boehme is his attribution of love, 
wrath, will, to the Absolute Spirit of imagination 
or fantasy ; while the opposite sohool of philo¬ 
sophy only allow pure reason, pure thought, bare 
and blank intelligence. And yet this, no more 
than abstract unity, can possibly account for the 
actual concrete world of persons and things as 
we know it. This Brahman, no more than 
Parmenides, accounts for. God and the 
world, the ideal and real, fall ever apart in their 
systems, with no vital connexion whatsoever. 
The only resource is to deny the reality of the 
world, to call individuality and nature maya, 
illusion. And that is to cut the Gordian knot, 
instead of untying it. For, after all, what we 
want philosophy to do is to explain experience, 
the world we live in, and our own selves. 
Whatsoever is here and now, whatsoever we 
find in this great co-ordinate system of persons 


■ and things, of affections, desires, wills, thoughts, 
sensible phenomena, must also be iu the 
cause and substance and essence of them, in the 
absolute; otherwise there is no use in an abso¬ 
lute. It must supply the full meaning and 
reality of them; all besides can only be their 
imperfection, their defect, their not-being, their 
failure of realisation, of idiosyncrasy, actuality, 
life. 

The Absolute Reality can be nothing but the 
complete and perfected relative, apparent, or 
phenomenal, ourselves and the world as we really 
and fully are: affections, memories, bodies, 
idiosyncrasies, sufferings, sins, quite as much as 
anything else; only not these added together, 
but these transfigured, transmuted. 

But even defeot or failure, it would seem, 
must have its reason and principle above and 
beyond itself; that defect and failure must have 
a necessary function to fulfil in the universal 
harmony; for else it would not, could not 
appear; i.e., there is a nature, a dark contrary 
principle iu the absolute, for nature means 
about to be born, a coming to be, implies flux, 
change, therefore imperfection. Not that this 
principle is in God as God precisely as it is in 
the Suite creature, for such limitation and 
temporal defect, moral evil, or other, is just 
what distinguishes the latter from the former. 
In Him is no darkness at all. Yet in Him, if 
He be at all. must be found the source and 
origin of multiplicity and isolated existence, of 
all phenomenal worlds. Self-distinction (says 
Sohwegler), according to Boehme, is the essential 
character of spirit, and consequently of God, so 
far as God is to be conceived as spirit. He is 
a living Spirit only if, and so far as, He compre¬ 
hends within Himself difference from Himself, 
and through this other is manifest, is an object, 
is a cognising consciousness. Boehme is 
exhaustless in metaphors to render intelligible 
this negativity in God, this self-differentiation, 
and self-extemalisation of God into a world. If 
there were only one, there would be a going 
forth for ever, but nothing definite; there must 
be a return of that)which goes forth upon itself, 
enriched with the product of this going forth 
realised in self-reflection. Vast width without 
end were nothing at all. Knowledge of one’s 
own primal being can only be through another, 
a contrary, a second, a many, from whom or 
which one may be distinguished. I am not 
without you, nor you without me—or without 
another, nature, the non-ego, no ego is 
possible. When you have got your thought, 
or percept from the impinging of another on you, 
then you may reflect on that as yours, but not till 
then. These are correlates; and you can¬ 
not have a top without a bottom, a substance 
without quality, a left without a right, a north 
without a south, a cause without an effect. 
Philosophy has seldom seen this; but unsophisti¬ 
cated common-sense has seen it, and therefore I 
think the latter has been wisely led by the 
instinct or genius of nature to reject 
philosophy. Religion, however, has seen it; 
Divine revelation, as I believe, has revealed it 
to babes and common people. Living spirits, 
concrete individuals, heroes, or “ elemental, 
are the gods of primitive races, the worshipped 
and worshipful Divine Powers of ancient and 
modem mythologies, as a mighty Sovereign, s 
great Governor, is the law-giver of Hebrew 
Monotheism, and a loving All-Father the 
object of trust and adoration revealed by Jesus. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Stream of Tendency ’ 
may be ethical, but it is unphilosophical, and 
not practically influential. Even Buddhism 
has had to deify the noble personality of 
the Light of Asia (finely pourtrayed in 
Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poem) for general use. 
And note the strange ritual of the Comtists. 
But here we have a thesophist, an unsophisti¬ 
cated unlearned man, yet a great illuminated 
seer, who being attentive to the heavenly mes- 
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sage in the heart as well as in the reason, and 
feeling that these most, indeed, be one and not 
two, though temporarily divorced, reconciles 
the desire and demand of both, bidding us, in the 
name of Divine Wisdom, accept the anthropo¬ 
morphic God of the Bible, of religion, moral 
sense, and affection. I am sure no system 
which satisfies only one element in our 
complex nature, that of abstract thought, can 
be either true or practically influential for right 
living. Boehrne plaoes a “ nature,” a “ dark 
ground,” a “real” in God (this, in the pre- 
Berkeleyan day, he was bound, erroneously as I 
believe, to regard as blind and unconscious), and 
along with this “ the Idea,” which he calls also 
the “Pure Maiden,” “the Virgin Sophia,” 
or “ Wisdom.” A certain longing, desire, or will, 
arises, according to him, in the “Abyss of 
Being,” which he names also the “Ungrund” 
or “ Mysterium Magnum,” and which is equiva¬ 
lent to the One of Plotinus, the Night of the 
Orphic Hymns, the Indifference-Point of Schel- 
ling. Here Dr. Martensen, as it seems to 
me with good cause, objects. Indeed, this 
appears in direct contradiction to his main prin¬ 
ciple of the essential relativity of the Absolute. 
For how in such a blind Abyss, equivalent to 
Non-being, should desire, or will, or fantasy, or 
wisdom ever arise at all ? And this, though he 
reminds us that, while we are obliged to think 
of the elements in God as a process in time, 
yet it is not so in reality. They are together, 
eternal, self-implicated (we may, perhaps, for 
illustration, conceive of circles, whose centres 
should be in the circumferences of each other). 
But then what logioal validity has this conception 
of a distinctionless Abyss, whence yet distinction 
arises, so contrary to what is most special in 
the Boehmian idea ? I think none; it is aa in¬ 
congruity, better away. Dr. Martensen, while 
agreeing with Boehrne that man can know real 
Being, or God (surely he can, for he himself it 
real being, and what is that apart from his 
idea thereof ?), accuses him of an illioit, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a lawful, anthropomorphism, 
inasmuch as man in his present defective con¬ 
dition, though in the image of God, is an inverted 
image of Him. The process of life in men and 
nature certainly seems to be from an “ abyss,” 
where all is yet in germ, implioit, pro¬ 
ceeding thence to a fuller and more concrete 
development of idiosyncrasy and individuality. 
This Boehrne transfers bodily to absolute Being, 
to God, asserting that the process is an 
eternal one, which appears simply a self-con¬ 
tradiction. For, as Aristotle said, we need an 
unmoved Mover, a fully-developed Ideal, to 
bring on the moving process, the implicit real 
into manifested and concrete life. The flower 
truly is in the seed; but, without the Idea of the 
flower pre-existing, the real flower could not 
be evolved out of it. The seed is nature, the 
dark principle, defect. But, as Aristotle said, 
there is no Hyle, no matter, no unformed in 
God; all is pure form, irrt\tx*la. Wo must 
not hypostatise our defect of being as such.* 

* Dr. Martensenobjectsto Boehme’s idea that the 
Divine consciousness can only be fully self-con¬ 
scious through the nature, or dark principle in 
Hinuelf, though he does not attribute to Boehrne 
the position of Schelling, that it can only be 
evolved through phenomenal, or creaturely nature, 
through our human consciousness. Here I side 
with Boehrne; but I think Boehrne was unfaithful 
to his own principle in so far as he did not admit 
that the Divine consciousness itself can only be 
fully formed through the creaturely, human, and 
henomenal, in time. Yet his language is am- 
iguous. He often does seem to admit even this. 
The cherubim of Ezekiel’s vision speak with the 
voice of the Almighty, yet are the quintessential 
creature, the ox, eagle, lion, man. In so far, how¬ 
ever, as Schelling and Hegel do not carry on the 
idea of the creature, or human, into the eternal 
sphere of perfected individuality, thev in turn are 
wrong; for we must conceive the Divine Spirit as 


Yet Boehrne speaks of God dimly dreaming of the 
actual living Trinity, of what He can become, 
before the dark nature, wrath, or fire principle, 
and the perfected Idea or wisdom arise in Him. 
Whereas, surely, the only Abyss in Him is 
the Abyss, which is dark to us from excess of 
light, that is, the f illy-developed, all-conscious, 
individuality of concrete Spirit, inclusive of our 
own fully evolved individual consciousnesses, 
which are in one another, universal, not isolated, 
separate, and defective, as now and here. This 
is the only adequate and possible causal sub¬ 
stance of our present limited moment to 
moment personalities, and the phenomenal 
external Nature, which is our investment, 
organism, and so-called material environment 
corresponding. 

Proceeding from the Abyss, according to 
Boehrne, are what he terms “ the seven spirits 
of God.” These answer to the Sephirim of the 
Kabbala, the Apocalyptic seven lamps before 
the throne. They are the principles, or cate¬ 
gories, according to which, the fontal architec¬ 
ture, or conformation, through which the 
self-manifestation, or theogony of the Divine 
Spirit occurs. First, there is the “ negative or 
dark Ternary, centrum naturae,” or “ wheel of 
birth,” “worm,” or “fire,” paraphrased by 
Dr. Martensen as “ Nature-Egoity ”; and here 
we have three tendencies, which I may name 
centripetal, centrifugal, and rotatory (1) self¬ 
concentration of the ego to a focal point, or 
contraction, which Boehrne, in his alchemical 
symbology, calls the “ sharp,” “ astringent,” 
“ bitter,” “ salt ” ; (2) self-expansion into 

another, into a world, which he calls 
“mercury”; (3) gyration, a restless return 
upon oneself, a whirling, alternate going forth 
and coming back, iuvolving anguish, infinite 
hunger and dissatisfaction, Ezekiel’s self- 
infolding flame. Then follows the fourth 
property, the lightening: that is the point of 
transition to the “light, or life Ternary,” which 
is a repetition of the former, but with the 
elements raised to a higher power, in a condi¬ 
tion of harmony and reconciliation, as Bohme 
phrases it “ in temperature.” The lower chemical 
affinities are restrained from ruling, in order 
that the higher organising principle may govern 
and form; but life is precisely this ideally- 
directed opposition of forces, the resultant 
of such a tension in nutrition and function. 
The seed dies in the seed-body that it may 
arise in the flower-bearing plant. And thus, 
as Hinton shows, mistakes, moral and intel¬ 
lectual, are a “ tension ” for the storing of force, 
for the correction of the premiss, and so finally 
for human progress. According to Aristotle, as 
distinguished from Plato, the Idea must be 
conceived as in process, as self-evolved and 
living, not as ready-made, to be there and 
then “ imparted ” to phenomena, which would 
be something apart (but what, who can say ?)— 
rather as perfected in and through phenomena, 
without which It can no more be than they 
without It. Obviously, Boehme’s descriptions 
are applicable only to God as He is emanated, 
or incarnate, finite, defective in the creature. 
But what else is the creature, if he be not God 
limited, and in part, not whole, complete, one ? 
These properties science may also discover in 
physical nature, in mechanics, in electricity, 
ohemistry, life, &c. 

But nature will not at once subordinate itself 
to the Idea, and a conflict takes place between 

both substantial cause of the Nature-prooess in 
time and as resultant effect, or transfiguration of 
this. We must not be afraid of apparent contra- 
diction, but hold fast both opposites in thought. 
Reconciliation waits In the higher and more com¬ 
prehensive intuition that belongs to fuller being. 
The ideas of time and eternity are necessary to 
one another, correlative. God is at once cause and 
goal, or consummation of all evolution—mover and 
moved, God and man. 


them; yet only so can the idea be fully realised, 
and all that is implicit therein brought to full 
perfection. That is, nature must be “ twioe 
born,” must give up its old self, to be found 
again in the “regenerated,” or universal self. 
By the lightening, or fourth property, in the 
transition stage, that which is gross, dark, and 
selfish in the desire of nature is consumed, 
clarified, sublimate 1, made quintessential. “The 
natural properties faint out of their selfish¬ 
ness and become quite meek and gentle.” The 
lightening has for theosophio designation a 
cross—therefore, per crucem ad lucein.* 

The animal passions of concupisoenoe, the 
devilish self-seeking, self-glorifying desires are 
so much fuel for the Divine fire of selfless love ; 
in consuming they give birth to the holy Light 
of Wisdom, the Peace of God which passeth 
understanding. This is to bo bora of water, 
and of the spirit. Thus, a sour or bitter 
apple, ripened by the sun into sweetness, still 
does not lose its eharacteristio properties; but 
we taste them in their riponess. This is the 
fifth, or first of the bright Ternary. The sixth 
is intelligible sound and vision. From the 
gentleness of love and goodness issue forth 
intelligible and beautiful souse-manifestation, 
audible and visible, but not to mortal sense, a 
great concord of oorrespondontial tone-figures 
and light-figures, sounding light, effulgent 
sound. So John Locke’s blind man was not so 
wrong after all when he said he thought red 
must be like the sound of a trumpet! Think of 
the lovely rhythmic ripples that may be made 
in sand, or dust, by the vibration of musical 
notos—vibrations being the physical antece¬ 
dents in either case. But earthly song and 
sound are dissonant silence to this heavenly 
harmony, heard often by dying saints and 
children, by Boehrne himself on his death-bed, 
as by the royal boy-martyr Louis in the Temple 
before he passed away. For open the inner 
sense, and at once we are in heaven or hell. In 
the seventh property, all the foregoing are 
gathered into ono-it is Wisdom shaped into 
Ufe and organism. This Boehrne designates the 
essential, God’s corporeity, periphery, “the 
Heavenly Salnitter. “the House of the Holy 
Trinity,” "the Uncreated Heaven,” “the 
Kingdom,” coinciding with the Kabbala, where 
the last of the seven properties is Maikuth, 
which is also the Glory or God, the Maiden 
Sophia, who was in the “ Still Mystery ” before 
nature, yet unmanifested. 

Heaven, says Boehrne in a letter, rests upon 
helL Yes, for pain, sin, sorrow are the 
driving-wheel of the whole machinery. Boehrne 
is a man—a kindly, affectionate, humble, 
sorrowful man. It was reflection, bitter, burn¬ 
ing reflection upon the triumphant evil and 
sorrow in the world that first overwhelmed and 
made him doubt; then, as he says, he “ pene¬ 
trated through violent tempests, and through 
the gates of hell” (as he believed) “to the 
innermost birth or geniture of the Deity.” 
Hence his main idea. He is not a iloset 
student, abstracted from the world, disdain¬ 
fully apart from his fellows; but a Christian, 
homely man with a human heart. 

The nature-, or personal-, will exists in 
order that it may be subordinated to the spirit- 
will or universal—the real to the ideal; “our 
wills are ours, to make them thine ” ; but the 
ideal, the spirit, could not be without this 
nature for instrument of its good purpose, and 
medium of its manifestation. First, there is 
a hostile relation between the two; but after¬ 
wards they are in harmony, and the one could 

* It is the sacred symbol everywhere. In Egypt, 
we have the erux ansata . But not without provi¬ 
dential intent surely was the gibbet of Roman 
punishment a Cross, on which was consummated, 
and not for the sacred Victim alone, the death of 
the old, the regeneration of the new human 
I nature—” Lo! I come to do Thy will, 0 God.” 
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not possibly be without the other subordinated 
to it. Nature, surrendering its independence, 
is transfigured into the Light, in order to the 
fashioning of the eternal Harmonies. Tet 
Nature by itself cannot liberate itself from the 
anguish of unsatisfied and restless hunger; for 
even when it goes forth into the world it seeks 
only self-gratification, or self-distraction, either 
to escape from self, or power and greed of some 
kind for self. It yearns blindly after Freedom, 
after the perfect God; and Freedom, or the 
Spirit of Love, the universal, yearns after it, 
seeing that they have need of one another. 
God is Holiness and Love; but, before these 
can be manifested, there must be something 
that needs love and grace, that needs 
to be released from its torture. Love 
cannot exist without a powerful egoism, 
which surrenders itself to it, denies and 
sacrifices itself. Without the astringent and 
contractile force of egoism, the self-imparting 
power of love would lead only to a vague 
absorption in, and fusion with, the illimitable. 
Without the austere and sharp element in 
egoism, the gentleness of love would degenerate 
into vapid and effeminate sentimentalism. Yet 
this opens the door to all the rabble rout of 
evils! In the normal condition the restlessness 
of desire and egoism is like the beating of 
our pulse, which is not noticed unless we 
expressly direct our attention to it, whereas we 
are compelled to notice it in fever, because the 
fire then makes itself plain and perceptible. 
Therefore, St. James warns us against “ setting 
on fire the wheel of birth.” The centrum 
naturae then is the foundation of life, but also 
of hell, and that is the “ unquenchable fire,” 
the “ undying worm.” That is when the worm 
or fire special to the ego of each creature gets 
the dominion over him—his besetting sin, his 
ruling passion—and makes him a slave, though 
he might grow to his height by subordinating, 
absorbing, and transmuting the virtue latent in 
it, the force of it, by a “ higher alchemy.” This 
is also, according to Boehme, the wrath of God. 
But Nemesis—Punishment—is self-inflicted. 
For within ourselves is the power of wrath and 
rigour, our own wild desires and fiery disposi¬ 
tions, whereby we are children of the devil, 
and belong to the kingdom of wrath. 
“ The rousing and kindling of the dragon’s 
mouth ” took place at the fall of Lucifer, when 
his self-will rose in proud egoism and rebellion 
against the universal will of love, and he would 
be Lord and Ruler over others for liis own glory 
and aggrandisement. Then the world, or 
spheres, or star, over which he had dominion, 
was dragged into disorder and confusion with 
him, and there was chaos. 

The creation, as we have it recorded in 
Genesis, and other ancient revelations, is the 
setting in order of the Chaos (in the Hebrew 
Tohu Vabohu) bv the Spirit of God—that is, by 
a process of evolution in successive periods. It 
is not that God begins by making things dark 
and imperfect; but the nature-centre (which 
was in the creature, and derived from God) in 
the creature, by virtue of his freewill (and of 
this, according to Boehme, no further account is 
needed, or can be given) separated itself from 
subordination to the Idea; and then, when he 
fell, the world of which he was soul and lord fell 
into an outer confusion, corresponding to that 
confusion and gloom now disorganising the 
inner and substantial realm of spirit. This may 
be held to explain that primeval outbirth of 
monstrous dragons, which geology has dis¬ 
covered. It was a world, science tells us, of 
greed, agony, rage, animal lust, darkness. And 
before that, the earth was without form and 
void; but the Divine Spirit brooded over 
the face of the waters, striving with the 
infernal powers, slowly subduing, engendering 
fair life and order; rill at length Man arose 
in the image of God. But he, too, fell; and 


in due time, at the hour appointed, came the 
second Adam, Jesus Christ, yet more “express 
image of His Person ” (perhaps in other Avatars 
He had come before, m a glory more veiled); 
then did the lords of hell fly before “ the fold¬ 
ing-star of Bethlehem ” ; and now, in the dis¬ 
pensation of the Spirit, the kingdoms of this 
world are becoming, however slowly, the king¬ 
doms of our Lord, and of His Christ. For Si 
are potentially as He. By the accomplished 
humanity of Christ—of Jesus, and the saints 
his coadjutors, ever energising in glory— 
not Man only, but Nature also (that is, as I 
should put it, all the other intelligences who 
constitute what we mean by “ nature,” with 
their corresponding ideal corporeities, er 
material expressions) is to be restored, fully- 
realised and perfected Man being the microcosm 
and centre of Nature, consummation of her 
possibilities, end and crown of her efforts, 
transfiguration of her powers. The import of 
Cosmic, as of human history, then, is that it is 
the history of redemption. But I must add 
that in Boehme this redemption-process remains 
truncated, incomplete; for he will not admit 
universal restoration—even after punitive dis¬ 
cipline in many lives—he clings to the old 
orthodox conception of everlasting punishment, 
or the inveterate persistence of evil for the 
individual (another survival of orthodoxy in 
him is that he makes the “ Dark Ternary ” the 
Father, and propitiated by the “ Light Ter¬ 
nary,” the Son). 

But have we not often, in suffering personally, 
or by sympathy, in contemplating, or bearing 
what has Men well termed the cruel irony of 
fate, wondered if there must not be some such 
dark blind principle, such an Ahriman indeed 
at the very root of things? God cannot be 
exhausted, we have felt, by mere love, if at 
least love delights only to give pleasure, and to 
make perfect! “The caprice and freewill of the 
creature ” ? Ah! poor creature! That is to cut 
the Gordian knot indeed — and then if so 
immense margin has to be left for blind 
accident, the universe is well nigh removed 
altogether for ever out of the sphere of reason! 
Nature, indeed, shows purpose and reason, but 
also mistake, irrationality, even a certain fer¬ 
tility of cruel contrivance. “ But,” says Schel- 
ling, “ we can admire only that gentleness which 
shines forth out of vanquished and subdued 
passions; gentleness and mildness are useless 
unless they arise on a foundation of strength 
and severity [though these may be implicit], 
only thus can they acquire the stamp of definite 
character,” and escape the charge of insipidity. 
Perhaps, however, the atonement in some parti¬ 
cular individual may have been effected in 
a former life, or vicariously by virtue of the 
solidarity of humanity — this last, a most 
important principle. For the incarnation 
is not an isolated fact, but a history, a 
theogony, only culminating in Jesus, still pro¬ 
gressing in Church and world through the ad¬ 
vent and operation of His spirit. But the second 
Adam could not have come without being 
preceded by, without inheritance and descent 
from, the first Adam, at least, on one side. 
Pessimism can only be averted by faith that 
the very nerve of the highest blessedness is, by 
an ultimate and inmost necessity, sin, loss and 
suffering; has an obscure nature-basis, too, in 
the animal, vegetable, inorganic. But all other 
conceptions of God than that of perfected 
Humanity are thin abstractions only from this 
—whether it be the One—or the unknowable 
—or Force—or the Unconscious—or what not. 
But a suffering, sympathising, loving God, not 
mere barren thought, apart, a “Dieu des 
Philosophes”—God immanent, incarnate, God 
with us—this may be found after all to be the 
last word of reason, as it is also that of con¬ 
science and affection. For since idealism teaches 
that Nature can only be in sense and thought, she 


may well have her consummation in a supreme 
imaginative Sense-Intuition. Yet God abides, 
even in the midst of consuming fire, in His own 
secret shadowy place, in His own “ peace th^t 
passeth understanding,” because He knows and 
is all; we also may abide in Him; and “ when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him , for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 

Roden Noel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LOCAL VALUE Df WRITING NUMBERS. 

Brighton: July M. 188S. 

Dr. Edkins’s letter in your issue of July 24 
leads me to remark that “ the principle of local 
value ”—in a rudimentary condition at any rate 
—does not appear to be confined to European 
and Asiatic systems of notation. 

In the fifth volume of the official United 
States Contributions to North-American Eth¬ 
nology, dated 1882, but sent me quite lately, 
is a long monograph, by Dr. Cyrus Thomas, on 
the “ Manuscript Troano.” This MS., so-called 
from its possessor Don Juan de Tro y Ortolano, 
is a Maya MS. from Yucatan. The one point 
that seems to be certain about it is the numeral 
symbolism. Thus, dots represent units up to 
4, and a straight line 5— e.g., •••• is 4, and so 

is :, and, again, — or 11 is 10. For reasons 
explained in the monograph the....highest 
numeral to be found in the MS. is 19 = 

Now, occasionally, such numerals as b’ and 
rf occur. These Dr. Thomas would not read 
as 14 and 13, but as 13 and 1, 12 and 1 re¬ 
spectively, giving his reasons. 

Again, Dr. Thomas has made out a strong 
case for believing the MS. to be a religious 
calendar of sorts; and in it the numerals are 
of two kinds—red and black. The red he holds 
to indicate days, and the black months. In 
the annexed figure the light lines and dots 
represent the red, and the heavy lines and 
dots the black numerals. In one place occurs 
Hill; | Dr. Thomas does not read this 
as 5, 19, and 7, but as 5 and 9, 10 and 7—i.a, 
fifth day of the ninth month and seventh day 
of the tenth month. There is this plausibility 
for so reading the combination—the Mayas 
counted 360 days to the year in eighteen 
months of twenty days each, therefore a nine¬ 
teenth month would be an impossibility. Some 
such combination as Dr. Thomas suggests is 
therefore necessary; but 5 and 13, 5 and 7, 

5 and 4, 15 and 7, are also possible. I should 
add that in the MS. the figures are written 
horizontally. I have made them vertical here 
for convenience. 

The celebrated mural painting or inscription 
at Palenque, known as “ The Group of the 
Cross,” is unquestionably of the same descrip¬ 
tion as the MS. Troano, and there the numerals 
are all vertical; the highest I can find is 
: 111 or 19. In the MS. vertioal and horizontal 
numerals are both common. In short, it is 
pretty dear that the writing of numerals ,by 
giving strokes and dots a “local value”— 
though not in precisely the same way—has 
long been in use both in the old and new 
worids. R. C. Temple. 


TUB TURKISH “DOLMA.” 

London: July R 

There are not many, perhaps, but there are 
a few, even in London, who know enough 
Turkish to feel obliged to smile at the correc¬ 
tion offered to the author of Melita on p. 54 ot 
the Aoadeht of July 24. 

If dolma is interpreted by that author as 
meaning “ vine-leaf,” it is decidedly an error. 
But not less so is the critic’s correction to 
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“vegetable marrow.” The word means nothing indicated by inverted commas, and a still from the productions of the artist with whom 
of the sort. more voluminous series of extracts, in which, it deals. Such a catalogue does indeed exist 

The intransitive verb dolmaq means “to fill, to by the dexterous alteration of an occasional in M8., compiled with fullest particulars by 
I*®® 0 ™.® transitive, dddurmag, means wor( j or phrase, he has avoided the necessity that indefatigable Scottish antiquary and col- 

to fill, fill up, fill in; to make fulL «om f or the formality of quotation marks. In his lector, the late James Drummond, R.S.A., and 
“L ^ToT’bSro^foll” ; as an adjective it second page, he commences what is practically including about 130 items Doubtless it 
“which has become full, filled, filled a transcript from the second sentence of Cun- would gladly have been placed at the authors 
up.” Hence, Dolma Bughchu was named from 


second page, he commences what is practically including about 130 items. Doubtless it 
a transcript from the second sentence of Cun- would gladly have been placed at the author’s 
ningham’s essay on Raeburn; and the method disposal had it been applied for; but he 


its having been a shallow bay and artificially thus begun is continued throughout nearly seems to have felt no want for such a list, no 
filled in, to be turned into a garden (with a the whole of this singularly valueless work. desire to procure or compile one. He dis- 
summer-house for the Sultan at first); and on The incidental errors of previous writers poses of Raeburn’s engraved works in a single 
this garden, some forty years ago, Sultan'Abdu- have been blindly adopted and intensified paragraph, transferred—without acknowledg- 
T-Mejld built the present palace, Dolma B&ghcha though ignorance and carelessness. An in- ment and with the simple alteration of two 

The'adjective dolma is said of a frame wall stance of this may be found in the digaraging or three words-from Dr. Brown’s essay on 
(of timber) filled in (with bricks). That same reference at p. 7 to David Martin. Here this the painter. 

adjective a substantive in the kitchen artist is stated to have “painted in the first Again, we should certainly have looked for 


adjective a substantive in the kitchen artist is stated to have “ painted in the first Again, we should certainly have looked for 

(as every adjective may become on occasion), stiff starched Hudson style of Sir Joshua Rey- a searching and intelligent criticism of Rae- 
and was applied to everything stuffed with a nolds ”—a phrase adopted, without acknow- burn’s artistic method, for a comparison of this 
stuffing. Hence there are stuffed mussels ledgment, from Cunningham; and, at p. 2, method with that of other portraitists, and for 
[midiya dolman), stuffed vine-leaves (yapraq y. men tioned that Martin is “not to be such an account of its progressive develop- 
dolmasi), stuffed marrows (qabaq dolman), with ” Qeorge Jameson. Cunning- ment as would have illustrated the painter’s 


and was ai 


', 12“°°? aot ™*»*b compared with ” Qeorge Jameson, 

aubergines (pathjan dolmaW, ^ staff*! ha / wa8 an excellent, but by n 
<™Jolm*n), stuffed fish JMxq del- & his 


. _ . , , , , . . ~. . compared with Qeorge Jameson. Cunning- ment as would have illustrated the painter’s 

K ( 2 ^£^i)rs&ed fi^Li^t “ exceU ^’ but by no means an increasing po wer of hand and the widening 

masi Ac. There is also a “ false stuffed ” (dish) infallible, cntic; and in his passing and mci- scope of his art, and would have aided future m- 
of aubergines, with no mutton in the stuffing, dental references to minor painters he is vestigators in their attempts to assign any given 
These are stewed in oil, and are eaten as a oold frequently especially unfortunate. In the work to this or that period of his career. 


dish; vine-leaves and mussels the same. 


same page in which he characterises Martin fortunately, we find little indeed of all this. 


In 1862 Turabl published here in London j n the words quoted above, he pronounces that Such criticism as we have is of the most 
a Turkish Cookery Book (printed by Watts), in Willison “ drew indifferently and coloured loose and general description—the mere col- 
pp. 107-20 of which fourteen different varieties « - — —v;-r. —«n v. ... • » • •. 

of dolma are described. J. W. Red HOUSE. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messes. Deighton, of Cambridge, will shortly 
publish a new translation of Euclid by Mr. 


large number of examples and miscellaneous 
exercises in geometry. 


worse ”—a dictum which will hardly be lected opinions of previous writers upon the 
admitted by those who have examined that subject, and not the result of close and wide 
painter’s portrait of John Beugo, a work which study of the portraits themselves; while we 
approaches, not very distantly, the qualities have no characterisation of the various periods 
of Raeburn himself; and he goes on to say of Raeburn’s art beyond the very disputable 
that “the small heads” done in pencil by statement that “the pictures of his last two 
John Browns (so he gives the name) are of or three years are unquestionably the best 
no common merit—a remark at once dis- that he ever painted,” which will hardly bo 
closing his ignorance of the large-sized pencil admitted by those who have studied his works 
heads by Brown, such as those possessed by in the order of their production, and which 
the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, which was certainly not the opinion of the most 
undoubtedly include the finest of this drafts- discerning of the artist’s contemporaries, as 
man’s portraits. The f <ct is that Martin was we may gather from the correspondence 


PHILOLOGY NOTES man s puruiuus. luoiiuuBuitti juaiwu wm we may gatuer iruin uie corresponuenee 

not only an accomplished engraver, admirableas between the Duke of Buccleuch and Sir 

We regret to hear of the deat o ignor ^ ft mezzotintist, forcible and individual in his Walter Scott, in 1819, relative to a proposed 

sLi « Vl» • «r»M« i» portrait o! the novelist, 

matico, author of a valuable treatise on the oils. His portrait of Mrs. Gardyne, now It is true that there is considerable difficulty 

Gallo-Italiau dialects, and many other wor ks, hung in the Edinburgh International Exhi- in fully tracing the chronological order of Sir 
a vice-president of our Philological Society, bition, proves how much of the grace and Henry’s portraits; for, unlike Sir Joshua, he 


Gallo-Italian dialects, and many other wor ks, hung in the Edinburgh International Exhi- in fully tracing the chronological order of Sir 
a vice-president of our Philological Society, bition, proves how much of the grace and Henry’s portraits; for, unlike Sir Joshua, he 
and Fellow of many Italian and foreign learned sweetness which was characteristic of Allan kept no books or other exact record of his 
societies. Ramsav’s best work was preserved in the pro- Drofessional engagements. But Mr. Andrew 


societies. Ramsay’s best work was preserved in the pro- professional engagements. But Mr. Andrew 

— r -m ductions of the pupil whom he selected to has failed to make a careful use of the facts 

FINE ART come to Italy that he might show the members which were lying ready to his hand. The 

* of the Roman Academy “how we draw in approximate date of Is04, assigned to the 

Life of Sir Henry Raeburn , H.A. Wr England”; and certainly no portrait that full-length of Lord Melville in the catalogue 

Portraits and an Appendix, by his Great j ame30 n ever executed—none at least that of the Raeburn Exhibition of 1876, has 

Grandson, Wuliam Raeburn Andrew. jj M b een preserved under his name—could dropped out from Mr. Andrew’s transcript of 


come to Italy that he might show the members which were lying ready to his hand. The 
of the Roman Academy “how we draw in approximate date of Is04, assigned to the 


Grandson, William Raeburn Andrew. j ia8 
(London: W. H. Allen; Edinburgh: John j or a 
Menzies.) qualiti 

Norn iso could be more modest than the In a Life of Raeburn like the present we assigned—quite correctly, we should judge— 
prefatory words with which Mr. Andrew should have expected that the author would by the same exhibition catalogue to the por- 
introduces this volume to the public. He have made an effort to compile an approxi- trait of the Chief of Glengarry, he refers to 
states that mately complete catalogue of the artist’s this work, at pp. 36 and 37, as one of those 

«as there exists no separate and complete life works. Nothing, however, seems to have executed during the last ten years of the 
of Sir Henry Raeburn, I have felt it my duty been further from his mind or intention. He painter’s life—that is to say, from 1813 to 


has been preserved under his name—could dropped out from Mr. Andrew’s transcript of 
for a moment stand comparison in artistic that catalogue; and, while he retains in his 


qualities with Martin’s “ Dr. Cullen.” 


appendix the approximate date of 


to collect fragments from various publications, has simply reprinted, as an appendix to his 
and make them coherent with a little cement volume, the catalogue of the Raeburn Exhibi- 


of my own. 


tion of 1876, with the alteration 


There is, however, no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culty in fixing upon certain works by Rae- 


TJnfortucately this is only too accurate a alphabetical arrangement, and the addition of bum which clearly illustrate the development 
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description of the book. Mr. Andrew has some by no means urgently required bio- of his art and are representative of its various 
been in possession of hardly a tingle fact of graphical particulars regarding the persons periods. We have first his miniatures; and 
the tlightest importance that may not be represented, although at p. 95 he very justly of these his portraits of Prof. James Hamilton, 
already found in such sufficiently accessible admits that many of Sir Henry’s finest works David Deuchar, Dr. Andrew Wood, and his 


sources as Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the were absent from this display 


“ Head of a Madonna,” dated 1777, 


Painhrs and Dr. John Brown’s Works of Sir We should further have expected that a sufficiently typical examples. Then come his 

Henry Raeburn ; and he has simply availed book which aims to be the final authority early portraits in oil; and of this period 

himself of these authorities and a few others, upon its subject would have included a list the “Mrs. Johnstone of Baldovie,” lent by 

and strung together a series of quotations of the exceptionally numerous engravings Mr. Laoon to the Edinburgh Loan Exhibi- 
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tion of 1883, ia entirely representative—a 
work executed most manifestly under _ the 
influence of Martin; a graceful and delicate 
picture, hut quite dissimilar in style and 
handling to the productions of Raeburn’s 
maturity. The excellent half-length of Prof. 
James Hutton, in the possession of 8ir George 
Warrender, bears every sign of being a work 
of a slightly later date, though probably still 
before the artist’s journey to Italy. Among 
the subjects executed in Rome are the “ Study 
of a Youth” and the “Study of a Female,” 
the property of Mr. J. T. Gibson-Craig; then 
we have the seated portrait of the second 
Lord President Dundas, painted not “about 
1787,” as stated by Mr. Andrew, but in that 
very year—as entered in the Raeburn exhibi¬ 
tion catalogue, and duly inscribed upon the 
canvas itself—the year of Raeburn’s return 
from Italy. It was by this picture, more 
than by any other, that he laid the founda¬ 
tion of his celebrity as a portrait-painter; and 
it certainly ranks as one of the most important, 
and in some respects one of the very finest, 
of his productions. It shows in the clearest 
and most interesting manner the development 
of the painter’s method, retaining much of 
the detail and delicacy of his early practice, 
along with the beginnings—or more than the 
beginnings—of the admirable breadth and 
power of handling which distinguished his 
work when he attained full individuality and 
complete mastery, and was executing his full- 
length of Dr. Speas (painted, as we know 
from the date of Beugo’s engraving, before 
1796); his noble portraits of Professor and 
Mrs. Gregory (about 1796); of Adam Rolland 
of Gask; of ‘William Macdonald of St. Martin’s 
(1803); his own portrait and that of Lady 
Raeburn; and his head of Mr. Wardrop of 
Torban Hill, which ranks as one of the 
crowning achievements of his art, and which, 
in its force, character, breadth and simplicity, 
would suffer little by a comparison with the 
portraiture of Rembrandt. 

It is pleasant to know that Raeburn’s fame 
has, during recent years, been extended be¬ 
yond the country of his birth by the fine 
examples of his art which, from time to time, 
have been included in the Old Masters’ 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy by the 
acquisition for the National Gallery of a 
female full-length from his brush—which, 
however, is not quite fully or favourably 
representative of his art—and by the pur¬ 
chase, the other day, for the Louvre of his 
portrait of a Greenwich pensioner. We can 
only regret that the present opportunity of 
raiding a worthy memorial to this excellent 
painter, and producing a satisfactory record of 
his life-work, has been so sadly, eo completely 
missed. J. M. Ghat. 


THE ROYAL MUMMIES AT BULAK. 

By the kindness of M. Maspero we are enabled 
to print the proves verbal, drawn up by himself, 
of the unwrapping of the mummies of Sekenen- 
Ba and of Seti I., which took place at Cairo on 
June 9: 

“ L’an mil huit cent quatre-vingt-aix, et le neuf 
Juin, correspondant au sept dc Ramadhiin, treize 
cent trois de l’Hegyre. 

“ En presence ae MM. le General Stephenson, 
Commandant de l’armee anglaise d'occupation ; 
Gamier de Heldewier, Agent et Consul General de 
Belgique en Egypte; le General Comte Bella Sala 


Pasha et Mdme. Della Sala ; Eugime Grkbaut, 
Directeux General des Fouilles et Antiquitka de 
1’Egypte ; Dr. Fouquet, de la Faculty de Medicine 
de Paris; Insinger, Hervk Basil. 

“ Far les soins de MM. Gaston Maspero, Ancien 
Directeur des Fouilles et Antiquitks de I’Egypte; 
Emile Brugsch Bey, conservateur, et Urbain 
Bouriant, conservateur adjoint du Muske do Boulaq, 
il a itc procedk dans la salle dite Salle Copte au 
dkpouillement des deux momies qui portent au 
catalogue imprime les Nos. 5227 et 5232, et pto- 
viennent de la cachette de Deir-el-Bahari. 

“ La momie, No. 5227, extraite la premiere de sa 
cage en verre est oelle du roi Soqnound Tiouaqtn 
XVTI m ” Dynastie thkbaine, ainsi qu’il rfisulte de 
l’inscription tracke sur le couvercle du cercueil k 
l’encre rouge, puis retouchke k la pointe. Deux 
grands linceuls en toile grosaiere mal attaches, la 
revetaient des pieds k la tete, puis on rencontra 
quelques pikees de linge negligemment roulkes et 
des tampons de chiffons maintenus par des 
bandelettes, le tout gras au toucher et penktrk 
d’une odeur fetide. Ces premikres enveloppes 
une fois levees, il nous resta entre les mains une 
sorte de fuseau d’etoffe d’environ l m 82 et tene¬ 
ment mince qu’il semblait impossible qu’un corps 
humain put y trouver place. Les deux demikres 
epaisseurs de toile ktaient collees l’une k l’autre 
par les parfums et adhkraient ktroitement k la peau: 
on les fendit au couteau et le corps entier parut au 
jour. La tete ktait renversce en arrikre et inclinee 
fortement sur la gauche. De longues mkebes de 
cheveux kparses sur le front cachaient k demi une 
large plaie qui traversait la tempe droite un peu 
au-dessus de 1’arcade sourcilliere. Les lkvres 


grand ouvertes ktaient retractees de maniere k 
former un anneau presque rond, k travers lequel 
sortent les dents de devant et les gencives. La 
langue ktait prise et mordue entre les dents. Les 
traits contractes violemment portaient encore une 
expression d’angoisse tres reconnaissable. Un 
examen minutieux revela l’existence de deux antres 
blessures. L’une faite par une massue ou par une 
hache d’armes avait entame la joue gauche et 
briske la machoire inferieure: les dents de cotk 
ktaient k decouvert. L’autre, dissimulee par les 
cheveux, s’ouvre au sommet de la tete un peu 
au-dessus de la blessure du front: un coup de 
hache dirige de haut en bas avait detacke un enorme 
copeau d’oe et produit dans la boite du cr&ne une 
longue fente par laquelle unepartie de cerveau avait 
duAkcouler. Laposition etl’aspectdesblessuresper- 
mettent de retablir d’une maniere presque certaine 
la sekne finale de la vie du roi. Tiouuqen, atteint 
une premikre fois k la mkchoire, tombe ktourdi; 
les ennemis se precipitent sur lui, et deux coups 
portes tandis qu’il est k terre, l’un de hache au 
sommet du crane, l’autre de lance ou de dague au- 
dessus de l’ceil, l’achkvent presque aussitot. Nous 
savions qu'il avait fait la guerre aux Pasteurs: nous 
ne savions pas qu’il fut mort sur le champ de 
bataille. Les Egyptiens sortirent vainqueurs du 
combat qui s’engagea autour de leur chef, 
puisqu'ils reussirent a le relever et il l’emporter. 
Le corps, momifie rapidement sur place, rut ex- 
pedik k Thkbes, oh il reijut la sepulture. Ces 
details nous expliquent et l’aspect saisissant qu’il 

F resente et les irregularites qu'on remarque dans 
embaumement. La poitrine et les cotes serrees k 
outrance par des gens presses se sont brisees et ne 
forment plus qu'un paquet de debris noirutres au 
milieu duquel les vertebras sont kparses. Le 
bassin est en pikee; les bras et les jambes sont 
desarlicules. La decomposition avait du com- 
mencer dkjii au moment oh les embaumeurs se 
mirent ii l’ceuvre. Une large plaque blanchatre 
entoure la plaie du front et semble n’etre qu’une 
masse de cervelle epandue et mortifiee. La momie 
preparee u la hiite n'a pas bien resistee aux in¬ 
fluences destructives du dehors; les vers en ont perce 
l'enveloppe, et des larves de necrophore ont laisse 
leur coque dans les tresses de cheveux. Tiouaqen 
avait environ quarante ans quand il succomba. Il 
etait grand, elance, d'une vigueur remarquable 
k en juger par ce qui reste des muscles de l'epaule 
et du thorax. Il avait la tete petite et allongke en 
tonneau, bien garaie de cheveux noirs, minces, 
ronds, frises en longue mfcches; I mil etait large et 
enfonce, le nez droit et large ii la racine, les 
pommettes proeminentes, la machoire forte, la 
Douche moyenne, un peu avancee, gamie de dents 
saines et d'un bel email. L’oreille a disparu et l’on 
voit quelques traces k peine de barbe ni de 


moustache. Tiou&qen s'ktait task le matin mkme 
de la bataille. Tout compte fait, il devait 
ressembler singulikrement aux Barabras d’aujour- 
d’hui, et appartenir k une race moins melangke 
d’elements strangers que celle dee Bamsks. 

“ Le cercueil No. 5232 renfermait la momie de 
Seti 1«, seconde roi de la XIX m ’ Dynastie et pkre 
de Bamsks II., comme en font foi les proeks- 
verbaux de l'an VI. et de l’an XVI. de Hrihor, de 
l’an X. de Pinotmou 1" enregistrks sur le couvercle. 
L’appareil de bandelettes et de linceuls qui 
l'enveloppait ktait dispose de la mkme fafon que 
sur la momie de Bamsks II. A moitik environ de 
l’kpaisseur totals, une inscription hikratique en 
deux lignes tracke k l'encre noire nous apprit 
que l'an IX., le deuxikme mois de “Pint la 
16 fut le jour oh on rhabilla le roi Menmari 
(Seti 1") *.»./.”• Une autre inscription tracee 
sur une des bandelettes ajoute que le 
linge employe k l'emmaillotement avait ktk 
fabrique par le premier Prophcte d’Ammou 
Menkhopirri en l'an VI., ce qui nous donne la 
date de la demikre restoration subie par la momie. 
Le corps prksente k peu-prks le meme aspect que 
celui de Bamsks II.—long, dechame, jaime-noir, 
les bras croises sur la poitnne. In tete etait cou- 
verte d’un masque 6pais de toile fine noircie par le 
goudron, et qu'on dutenlever au ciseau. Monsieur 
Alexandre Barsanti, charge de cette delicate opera¬ 
tion, fit sortir de cette masse informe la plus jolie 
tete de momie qu'on ai jamais vue au Musee. Les 
sculpteurs de Thkbes et d’Abydos ne flattaient pas 
Pharaon quand ils lui donnaient ce profil delicat, 
doux et souriant que les voyageurs admirent. La 
momie a conserve aprks trente-deux sikclesla meme 
expression qu’avait le vivant. Ce qui frappe tout 
d’abord, quand on la compare k cr llo de Ramsks II., 
e’est la ressemblance ktonnante du pkre et du fils, 
nez, bouclie, meuton, les traits sont les memes, 
mais plus fins, plus intelligents, plus humains chez 
le pkre. Seti 1" est comme le type idealisk de 
Bamsks II. Il dut mourir vieux. La tete est rasce, 
les sourcils sont blancs, 1’ktat du corps accuse la 
soixantaine et bien passke, cequi confirme 1’opiniou 
des savants qui lui attribuent un trks long rkgne. 
Le corps est sain, vigoureux, pourtant les doigts 
noueux portent des traces evidentes d'arthritisme. 
Les deux dents qu'on aper<;oit sous la pate qui 
emplit la bouche sont blanches et bien entretenus. 

“G. SlAsrsRO.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Frederick Wedmobe's Whittier't Etch¬ 
ing t : a Study and a Catalogue, will shortly be 
published, finely printed, in a limited edition 
for collectors, by Mr. Tbibaudeau of Greeu 
Street, St. Martin’s' Place, who issued, seven 
years ago, Mr. Wedmore’s Meryon, which has 
since become the standard authority on that 
etcher. 

Our valued correspondent, Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin, of 242 West Derby Boad, Liverpool, 
has now ready for issue to subscribers Roman 
Cheshire, being a companion volume to his 
Roman Lancashire, which appeared in 1883. 
It will consist of 321 pages of letterpress, with 
seven large lithographed plans and maps, and 
102 woodcuts. Special attention has been given 
to tracing the course of the Roman roads. The 
subscription price is 25s. 

The Lords of the Committeo of Council on 
Education have appointed a committee, con¬ 
sisting of Sir F. Leighton (chairman), Mr. 
Poynter, Mr. Alma Tadema; Mr. Carl Haag 
and Mr. Henry Wallis named by the Boyal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours; Sir 
J. D. Linton and Mr. F. Dillon, by the 
Boyal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours ; 
together with Mr. Sidney Colvin of the British 
Museum, and Mr. Armstrong of the Science 
and Art Department, to consider the question 
of the action of light on paintings in water- 

*/.«., “Vie, Sante, Force,” a formula attached 
to the name of every king, bring or dead. It 
is equivalent to our old English expression of 
“ the King, God bless him ! ” 
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colours. Capt. Abney and Dr. Bussell, who 
hare for some time past been nuking a 
scientific investigation of the action of light on 
the various pigments used in painting, will 
inform the committee of the method and nature 
of their enquiry. With this information before 
them, the committee will be in a position to 
judge whether there are any further points 
which they would desire to suggest to Capt. 
Abney and Dr. Bussell for investigation, or 
whether there is any enquiry which they would 
themselves wish to carry on. 

Mr. F. G. Stephens has identified Maclise’s 
picture, for which Mr. Browning wrote the 
nucleus-lines of his “In a Gondola ”—see 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, bk. iv. § iv. vol. 
ii, p. 365, ed. 1876, and Fumivall’s Drowning 
Bibliography, pp. 24, 157—with No. 255 in the 
catalogue of the British Institution in 1812. 
We should like to know where this picture now 
is. Mr. Stephens has alsp kindly offered to 
allow the Browning Society to engrave or pro¬ 
cess his Rossetti illustration of Sordello, when 
funds and inclination are forthcoming. 


THE STAGE. 

Off Thursday, in last week, the Princess’s 
Theatre closed for a considerable period, the 
occasion that made the performance of Thursday 
interesting being the last appearance of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett and his company before their 
visit to America. “ Hamlet ’’ was the piece 
selected for the evening’s acting!; and the per¬ 
formance, it is admitted on all hands, showed 
how well the chief members of the Princess’s 
company respond to the exacting demands of 
the highest mama. 

It will be interesting to follow their course 
in America. They ‘ ‘ open ” at the Star Theatre 
in New York, early in October, and their sub¬ 
sequent tour will include the chief cities of the 
Eastern and Western States. We have no doubt 
whatever of their success: but it will be curious 
to see which of the pieces that they present 
will most command it. Not to speak of such 
an elegant trifle as “ A Clerical Error,’’ nor of 
the one-act piece “ Chatterton ”—in which Mr. 
Wilson Barrett is so impressive—the plays 
chosen will include “Claudian,” “Clito,” and 
“Hamlet.” In all three—but in the first and 
last especially—Mr. Barrett is provided with 
characters which will display to advantage not 
only his accomplished skill, but the individuality 
of his method and his own personality. In 
“Claudian,” the effect of an interesting role 
will be especially strengthened by scenery, ap- 
pointmen's, and stage surprises, such as the 
Lyceum has never surpassed. In “ Hamlet,” 
the American public—admirers of Booth and at 
bottom of the traditions of the Kembles—will 
find a Prince of Denmark, not traditional in¬ 
deed, yet after their own heart. They will 
allow file Hamlet of Mr. Barrett to be at once 
stately and familiar, chivalrous and friendly, 
natural and accomplished. 

Miss Eastlake they will see not at all to 
advantage in “Claudian”; yet, in this, it is 
believed, they will see her most. Having seen 
her in “ Claudian,” her Ophelia will, at least, 
be a small surprise to them, and her Helle in 
“ Clito ” will be an absolute astonishment. 
Perhaps it is rather a pity that the Americans 
will not see her in one of those parts of domestic 
pathos in which she first made her reputation ; 
bat they will be well recompensed for their loss 
when they see the maddest and tenderest 
Ophelia of our day; and when she appears as 
Helle in “Clito”—the most dramatic of her 
creations Hb eyWill witness a very great thing. 
The heartiest good wishes of intelligent English 
playgoers follow Mr. Barrett and his comrades 
across the seas. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. By Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie. (Macmillan.) The author is well 
aware that many books have been written 
on the voice. He does not venture to speak 
with authority as a musician or even as a 
physiologist, but as a practical physician of 
twenty-five years’ standing. Avoiding techni¬ 
cal expressions as much as possible, he treats of 
the training and formation of the voice, and of 
the care of the voice when formed—looking 
at hygiene both from a positive as well as 
a negative side. The description of nature’s 
voice-box is about as dear as it can be made 
without the help of an exsected larynx. In 
the chapter on “registers,” he shows how 
fanciful divisions have caused considerable con¬ 
fusion. He would recognise only two: one 
produced by the long, the other by the short 
reed. He has on Ms side the old Italian 
masters, who lived, he says, “in blissful ignor¬ 
ance of the laryngoscope.” Dr. Mackenzie by 
no means undervalues that instrument, but 
would place it in the hands of the scientist 
rather than the singing-master. In the matter 
of voice-training, some practical and, there¬ 
fore, useful hints are given respecting the 
choice of a teacher. Training should begin 
on the middle notes: the “deep growl” 
lately heard in the Russian choir, as a rule, 
utterly destroys the voice, says our author. 
He reminds us that defects of pronunciation are 
often more justly chargeable to the composer 
than to the singer; and makes the curious, but 
interesting, remark that “of all the eminent 
composers, Handel and Rossini alone seem to 
have shown regard for the delicate organisation 
of the human larynx.” Dr. Mackenzie is, we 
tMnk, perfectly correct when he states that the 
lack of good voices now generally complained 
of is “ principally, if not solely, due to the 
feverish burry and impatience of modem life, 
which makes pupils and teachers alike more 
anxious for immediate success, however 
ephemeral, than for lasting results.” This 
“hurry and impatience” does harm in all 
departments of musical art. The chapters 
specially devoted to hygiene show the practical 
physician. Vocalists may be well aware that 
the author is wise in recommending them never 
to sing “ when it is felt that the vocal apparatus 
is notin its Mghest condition of efficiency ”; but 
all cannot afford to follow this sage advice. In 
Ms concluding remarks, however, he justly 
adds that while hygiene teaches what is likely 
to injure the voice, it rests with each one to 
decide what risks he shall run for the sake of 
art, or fame, or livelihood. 

The Principles of Singing. By Albert B. 
Bach. (Blackwood.) The author of tMs 
“practical guide for vocalists and teachers” 
published, some few years back, a useful 
little book, entitled On Musical Education. 
He has evidently had considerable experience, 
and writes in a thoroughly practical manner 
As in Dr. Mackenzie’s book, directions are given 
as to the formation of voices and the care to be 
taken of them ; but the greater portion of the 
volume is taken up with rules for musical and 
declamatory breathing, and with vocal exer¬ 
cises. The introductory chapter is devoted to 
“Acoustics.” The author tells us that the 
colour or timbre of the voice depends on the 
number and intensity of the harmonics. TMs 
may be true; but it would, perhaps, have been 
well to add that difference in number and in¬ 
tensity of harmonics is caused by. structural 
differences in the vocal organs. Mr. Bach 
agrees with Dr. Mackenzie iu maintaining that 
laryngoscopy has been of very little use in the 
development of the vocal art, as the formation 
of tone cannot be properly taught by its means. 

J. 8. Shbdlock. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

IN TWO VOLUMES, 

UNITED: 

A NOVEL. 

BY A. P. SINNETT. 

This latest work by the author of “ Karma ” 
and “ Esoteric Buddhism ” constitutes a study of 
the higher phases of mesmerism, psycMc develop¬ 
ment, and clairvoyance, and has been recognised 
by some of the most advanoed students of occult 
science as based on a profound appreciation of the 
latent possibilities in human nature. Tae subject 
is one which conventional opinion resents, and 
though the realities of mesmeric phenomena, 
attested by a long sneoession of writers—Djleuzs, 
Townsend, Oolquhonn, Scoresby, Esdaile, Ellloi- 
son, Gregory, and a dozen others of lesser note— 
are as well established for all who psy attention to 
the matter as the principles of evolution or the 
acMevements of spectroscopic research, the Press 
in general still finds it necessary to fl itter pip alar 
prejudice by scoffing at the “ spiritualistic rubbish 
creeping into fiction now” (according to ons 
review of “ United ”), or by remarking, viii the 
Times review, that “ the psycMc novel has excited 
considerable curiosity, and has, perhaps, lei a few 
weaker minds to think that there must bs some¬ 
thing in theories which are propounded with su :h 
admirable gravity.” It is thus impossible to ex¬ 
pect that the public will bs adequately apprised 
of the literary or psychic importance of “ United ” 
by papers and reviews pledged to resist as long 
as possible the growth of public interest in those 
fascinating and supremely important phenomena 
of human nature. Admissions of the excellence 
of the book as a work of fiction may reluotantly-be 
made from time to time, as by the Aeaiemy of 
July 17 th, for example, which confesses that 
“Mr. Sinnett always writes cleverly, even when 
he writes what to the uninitiated seems the sad lest 
of nonsense,” or by the Whitehall Review, that 
“ over this thrice silly subject the author has 
expended some most excellent writing, ideas thit 
equal in breadth and strength those of onr best 
writers, pure English, and undeniable gramm ir.” 
But in regard to that which is a matter of fat 
concerning the book—which can only be denied 
from the point of view of simple ignorance — 
namely, the established reality of the psychic prin¬ 
ciples which underlie the story—it is not to be 
expected that commonplace current criticism will 
correctly instruct the reading community. 

“United” is in reality a book in which the 
author's best efforts have been spent on presenting 
in a poetical and emotional aspect some of the 
deepest truths revealed by occult science concern¬ 
ing the constitution and development ot the hums t 
soul, and it combines the interest ot a love story 
with a systematic study of the progressive phases 
through which mesmeric influence of the purest 
and be3t kind may conduct a sufficiently advanced 
sensitive. 

A straightforward treatise “ On Mesmerism,” by 
the came author, just published as one of the 
Transactions of the Theosophical Society, may be 
consulted by any one who wishes to fortify ihs 
interest of “United” by becoming aoquaiuted 
with the overwhelming mass of accumulated know¬ 
ledge on the subject of mesmerio phenomena which 
renders all doubt as to their reality—and all the 
more such denials of this as the publication of 
“ United ” has called forth from msny newspapers 
of the day—so very ludicrous in the sight of belter 
instructed persons. 

GEORGE RED WAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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RATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
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FOB MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
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COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
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ITS REGULAR USE CANNOT FAIL TO BENEFIT THE WORST COMPLEXION. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &o. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of Its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
R leaaant both in flavour and odour. It if especially adapted to those whose digestive 

»T. S. FRY ft SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 
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* vola., demy 8vo, 90s. . _ , .. _ 

THE ILIAD of HOMER: a Translation (with Greek Text). By 

j. Q. CORDERY, British Resident at Hyderabad. 

With Two Haps and Ten Foil-page Illustrations. 

a year in BRAZIL. With Notes on the Abolition of Slavery, 

the Fftumoee of the Empire, Religion. Meteorology, Natural History, tea. By HASTINGS 0. DENT, 
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With 107 Illustrations. 

MICROBES. FERMENTS, and MOULDS. By E. L . Trou easart. 
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tftotm 8 to, cloth, ss. Crown gyo, doth. Be. 

MARY STUART: a Sketch and a Defence. By Gerald Daniel. 
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* ' tlspleoe—*’ The Burial of Stephen "-by William Strang, and Contributions by the Century Guild at 

Artists, is now ready. 8mall crown8 to,S a.6d. _ _____ 

A FEW TRANSLATIONS from VICTOR HUGO and other POETS. 

By MARY CHARLOTTE CHAVENNES. 

1. PATE BHOSTEB SQUARE. 


mpuli I AN Sr nn ’R I 1ST MUTE CARLO- MONTE CARLO. MONTE CARLO. 

IYI AultllLLAil ® Oil. W Olfll. Madake FOLI.—New Novel at all the Libraries. 

TTreTADV V.TTTTPR OUT. THE LAST STAKE: a Tale of Monte Carlo. 
THE HISTORY Oi JBTHaLS, tIU i By Madame FOLI, Author of « Ill Weeds.” 

LINES of. By HENRY SIDOWIOK. M.A.* LL.D., * 

Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the mirv T. AST STAKE * a Tale of Monte Carlo. 
UnJvendtv ^Cambridge, Author of The Methods ° poLI Author of “^e Spanish 

of Ethics.” Crown 8vo,as^d .-_ &JB5?H>r25i!Sro&KV 

SPECULATIONS from POLITICAL T . fisher unwin, se, pimssostes square. 

ECONOMY. By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. ___ 

MACMILLAN'S 8s. NOVELS.—Netc Voh. 

THE TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. 

5y CHARLOTTE M. YONGE^Anthor of ‘‘The 
Heir of Bedclyffe.” Illustrated by W. J. Henneesy. 

Crown 8vo, 6e. 

A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of* Dr. 

Claudius,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Zoroaster,” tea. Crown 
8vo, 8s. ____ 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, of 

Tmnmctn'Di'PCa TT .TTWP.WPft rtf t.hfl. Adantftd 


Biology In the University CoUege of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. With Additions by the 

Illustrations. 


and Monmouthshire. 
Author and Translator. 
Medium 8vo, lte. 6d. 


If. 6d.; Key, It. 8d. New Edition, pp. »>. 

H ALL’S FIRST FRENCH COURSE and 

FRANCE and the FRENCH. 

la. 6d.: Key, la. 

HALL’S SECOND FRENCH COURSE: French 

History and Laws. gj 

HALL’S FIRST PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 

READER. 

London : 81MPKUT, MaMBall, 8c Co., 4, Statlonere’-haU-court. 
Edinburgh : JOHX Mlinil A Co. 

o N D 0 TS LIBRARY, 

BT. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

P SM IPEBT.—LORD TENNYSON. 

Vici-PKIlIDIITi.—Rlrht Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Tbe Very Rw* 
The Dean of Llandafl^H. H. Banbury, Eeq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Trustee!.—'E arl of Carnarvon, 8lr John Lubbock, Earlof Roaebery. 


SWAN SONNENSGHEIN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, royal lemo, doth g&t top, 8s. 

LIFE HISTORIES OF PLANTS. 

By Prof. McALPINE. 


NEW 81X-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 

1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 

“A remarkable llterer? phenomenon. II Umtal, sobw, cotta ' 
refined, tbonfblfhl, aerletu, senelble .”—Pott Matt. 

2 . IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 

“It earns for her a dlattnet and boneurable poaitieh amongst contem*- 
porary men and woman of latter*.’’— A thenaetun. 

HISTORY of a WALKING-STICK in TEN 

NOTCHES. B, RICHARD LE ERSE. 

“ A brightly written story.... .Would not be a meagre aapply for a regu. 
latlon three-Yolumer,"— Society. _ 

“Tha style la bright and lively, the atorlea fresh and entertaining, and' 
full of tmmoor and pathos. Scotsman. 

THE LEAVEN of MALICE. By Hamilton 

** A thcronghly good old-fashioned etory Momin g Post. 

“ A oapltalstory... .hill of reriety both as regards the writirg and thr 
character*.”—Court Journal. 

THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. ByR.S. 

A pmd deni here that I, good to rend, and TW 7 Util, to iktp.*—An- 

A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of 

“FAIR FACES end TRUE HEARTS,” •• BORN to LUCK." to 
“ We ere ch.nn.cl with tbe cleverl? drawn akctch of lb. Dal. famllr. 

literary woria. 

MEREVALE. By Mrs. John Bradshaw, 

“ Mtfnerale ’ IsY pleasant, readable book.-Exceedingly bright sad 

cleYrr .* - —Saturday Review. 

“ A story of Ugh merit.'’—Scotsman. 

THE BLISS of REVENGE. By T. E. 

“ A A trauma to the flet'on-hunter, who will acaroely be tlow to take- 
adTaatif. of It.”—Pu&lta/ier.’ Circular. 

JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By E. Jenkins. 

“A very alarm- book, AiU of eacUlngeplsodea, and abounding with 

cvnloal humour and caustic epigram. "—Truth. _ 

I ' ** Brilliant and powerful tbe most remarkable book of the author» 

L produotlona .”—Morning Post. 

THE BASILISK. By H. P. Stephens and 

1 “Amn«*h. 8 iiw^™S'lo M1 l Morto now witttwt -Th. Bullto'!. 
one of the most startling.”— Moming Post. 

[ the OTWAYS CHILD. By Hope Stan- 

“ ftmpl. la nyMt... .Intna. In trt«tm«nl ."—DttUt Tdtrrar*. 

. OF SUSPICION. By Jane E. Nutt. [n . ^ 

’ OLD INIQUITY. By Phoebe Allen. f 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First 

Sited. By EDWiKD A. FREEMAN. M.A., 
Hon. D.O.L. and LL.D., Bogins Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition. 8ro, 10s. 6d. _ 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 

OOLOS8IAN8 and PHILEMON. A Revised Tert, 
with Int > :uotions, Notes, and Mseertations. By 
J. B. UGHTFOOT, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., Bishop of 
DnrHnm, ftp. Eighth Edition. 8vo, Its. _ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 829, for AUGUST, price Is., contains— 

1 . ELECTION NOTES. By GOLDWlM Smith. 

S. LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. By ARTHUR TILLRT. 

3. AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW of “OCEANA.” By B. R. WlSR. 

4. BALLAIRAI DURO. 

5. CHARLES LAMB. By AUGUSTUS BtRRCLL. 

6. PAC3ANIU8 and CLEOSIC^. By F. T. PALORAT*. 

7. THE LAND of BURNS. By THOMAS DYKES. 

8. THE GORDON BOYS’ HOME. By Lleut-Col. ARTHUR COLLIES. | 

9. THE WOODLANDERS. By Thomas HaR PT. Chapa. KIV.-XTIII. 

Profusely Illustrated. Pfioe 6d.; by post, Ed. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST, contains— 

IK LEICBSTER FIELDS. Br Arsra DOBSOS. With IllMtr»tloin. 
thb death of pbocbis : • Fm. Br Bmrem eosn. lUtutr.ua. 
OLD CHESTER. Br Alston Knaas. With Illa*tr.tlon». 

DATS with SIB ROOEB DE COVERLET—The WIDOW. nitutniUd hr 
Hugh Tbomeon. 

SERIAL STOKES hr W.E. NOBUS .nd Wee VBLET i .nd oth«r h|an 
oflntMI. __ 

London: MACMILLAN A CO. 


BUBICK. By Annie Grant. 
A NEW MARGUERITE. 


By Helen 

[TMtdag. 


/« with Eotrenoe-feeof ao{ Lire■emDRwp, ****»»“ 

■ Unwed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
. T n.i fcM. i giw. Catalogue Supplement (I87M0), prioe 3e. 

i P rtu - Pr0,p ~ ,n ‘ 

on application. ROBRHT HAR RJROK, Seoreiary and Librarian. 

A UTOTYP E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitablemargius 
any rise up to Demy, M inchee by 17 Inches. This pro- 
oess is noted for its exoellenoe in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Traate®? «* JJ? 
British Museum, the 

«Tnf other leafnedBoctoties, and by the 
finding Publishers. __ 

« put up a Picture in your room.’’—L eigh Hum. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORb STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue*, 188 PP-, Sjz panee, pott-fna. 

‘•AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Dlnstratians, *1 pp., free to any 
address. _____ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 

At all Bookseller* and Baokstalls. One Shining. 

QUEER STORIES from TRUTH^ 

Thlrtwn of Mr. Orrorllle Harr.,', bwt !P ^ 

corw). 15,000 ooplrt h»T. bw .old dhrln* th. tot «>w 
«Charming in their variety, there la not one that fain to exens 

,n ^O~;i~M^r to^Sitohd I-IUtor. bh. »o rirel’-Bct. 

QUEER STORIES from “TRUTH.” 

Second Series (cherry cover). 

FOREWARNED! By EL M. Abdy- 

“ w.htinowBd It throosh without •topplas.’’— TerUMr* 

FALSE STEPS, By Douglas Dalton. 

** A brisk Uttl, ttorj, llghttj told.”—dote. - 

NOT TOO FUNNY. JUST FUNNY 

ENOCOH. Short Stories. ^rBOVfAnD PAVL- 
“ Not too long, Just long eoough.'—Court journal. 

THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. ByH.Moorsom. 
READINGS from the DANE. Short Nor- 

UNVARNISHED TALES. By Wo. 

MACKAY. _ 

frenokaS' SWa*WB 

:SSwssftS«S^3“.‘il!5 

gomerway to which often dMgmee 

public exhibitions .*—Lfatipwl Courier. 

SWAN SONKEN8CHEIN, LOWRBV, * 00 - 

\ Patbrnostbr Sqtjasn. 


Printed by ALEXANDER * 8HEPHBABD, Lonsdale Printing Works. Chancery Irina; Published by HENRY VILLEBS. *7, Chancery 
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A LADY, engaged as SEARCHER and 

OOFY1BT at tb« Public Record Office, would be glad to undertake 
no '» Y 0 ” °* %• w«n® kind *t above Office or at oiher Public Mnseams 
ud^Ubrarlea. —P. R, oere of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son*, 186, Strand, 


A very choice private collec- 

TIOH of OLD ORIENTAL CHINA (all the ran colon,,) for SALE 1 
JAPANESE CURIOS, the property of t Collector.—Address 
G. F-, eanof Hwn . Street A Co, 80, Cornhill, E.a 


A WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZE- 

MAN wifl be happy to READ with PUPILS In MATHEMATICS for 
■Apply to TUTOR, 4, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 


T^O PUBLISHERS.—A LADY of business 

liters ry taates wishes to A88I8T in EDITORIAL 
WORK. Thorough French and German, tome Bhorthand—Addresa M. B . 
3. H ar vey .mad, Cambridge. _ * 


T’O LITERARY MEN and MEMBERS of 

x PABJ1ME8W young LADY deairea a POST aa PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Excellent and swift handwriting; book-keeping: French 
aad 5 experience. Highest reference*.-MU* Moi 

top. A, M o tle y Villas, Carnarvon-rood, Barnet. 


PHOTOGRAVURE and TYPOGRAVURE. 

^T,„—» ARTISTS, PUBLISHERS, ud SECRETARIES for 
IBKSRMTATION PORTRAITS,—Messrs. B0US80D, VALADON & OO.. 
ptopnred to rnodTe ORDERS for PAINTINGS or DHAWING 8 to be 
in London by their own operator* during next week, 
AUGUST m te 14XH.-THE GOUP1L GALLERY, 116 and 117, NeW 


W B. WHITTJLNGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracecburch-etreet, London : and “ The 
Preaa,*’ «4, Chartarhouae-aqnara. EC. 


QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Treboyir-road, 

Court 8 ' al l° n )*“ AI) V A N c ED CLASSES for 
6IKL8 snd ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
£^**! - 1 ** , i a oopAraU Home adjoining for Reaident 

PaoQa. The NEXT TERM oommenoea SEPTEMBER 22ND. 


npHE FOREIGN MASTER of a SCOTTISH 

"^“ GRAMMAR aOIOOLcan RECEIVE Into hi* family One or Two 
Y OUNG GENTLEMEN aa BOARDERS, who may either attend School or 
°* pr ?f r *. Wlvoiely for Examination*. Advantages of an 
Eagli* homei combined with daily oooveraotional praotloe In Modrro Lan. 

rafewoeee. No other Boarders kept.—Address Gustav 
“P». M> Deeetree t . Aberdeen. 


nno AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.- 

TNa AUTOTYPE CO MPAN Y h.TB been permuted to pl.ee In the 
Ph-t e « T » , M« Boon at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
^wmamanla, «wdaUr inmat for the PHOTOGRAPHIC rapro- 
•»**•«- af MSB., ENORaVI*l MAPS, PLANS, and other dRmi to 
nact aealand wtth ahaalnu SdaHty. Aaalatanea randarad In obtalnlna 

*MS!mtX£E£?Trj£* “““**■ Am>im °°"" r 7, ‘ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OP ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 


TERMS. 


O Hr! 33 .A. 1 ? 33 O O EH S - 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 

3- —WORKS BY POPULAB AUfHOBS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4- —BOOKS IN 0BNAM6NTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAE Y, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


1. -BECENT POPULAB BOOKS, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STBONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 

All Books in Circula 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL ! T3EITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD* 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT. LONDON, 8JJ. ; JD VANCEMENTof SCIENCE, If, Albemarle-slreet, London, W. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1896-87 will commence on OCTOBER 1ST, 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BIUSTOWK, 
M.D.Lood., F.B8- LL.D., at 8 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and «0 respec¬ 
tively. open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION. 
The Examination will be held on the 4TH, 5 th, and 6TH of OCTOBER, and 
the Subjecti will be Chemistry and Pbytlcs, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classee are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B. EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hoapital Appointments are open to Students without estra chargo. 

Scbolarthitie and Money Prlxoe of conalderable value are awarded at the 
8 eaaionMl Examination*, aa also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectnro* or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements arc 
made for Stndents entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Student* and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioner* and Private Families residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood receive Students for residence and »npervislon, and a register of 
approved lodgings Is kept In the Secretary’s office. 

Prospectuses and a>l particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
SaaretarY, Mr. Qaoa.a Rudul W. M. O.D, Dean. 


u 


NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from GENTLEMEN between 86 and 45 years 
of aga, qualified by high academical portion, to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
LITERATURE In the UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY 

The Professor will bo expected to give Instruction In the English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, and to give or superintend instruction in the French 
and Gorman Languages and Literatures, assisted by Lecturers In French 
and German, directed by him ; to deliver and condnot, during each 
academical year, such Loclures and Examinations as tho senate shall from 
time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half the 
lecture fees of students in the Department of Modern Languages, and 
examination fees. 

Farther particulars as to tenure of t fflee, fro., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 6, Westminster Chambers, 8.W* to 
whom applications, stating candidate's age, and accompanied by eight 
copies of testimonials, should be sent ou or beforo the 30th SEPT., 1886. 

SAUL Samuel, Agent-General for New 8outh Wales, 

6, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 

29th July, 1886. ’ 


pOLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

V-/ Salisbury.—For Landowners, Land Agent*, Surveyors, Farmers, 
and Colonists. 

Tho College provides foil Courses of Instruction upon the Practice and 
Theory of Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Land Agency, and 
Forestry. 

The Farm is 560 acres In extent, and is und*r the direct management of 
the College, the whole pf the valuable stock of horses, cattle, dairy cows, 
sheep, pigs, dairy appliauoee, implements, and growing crops being the 
property of the College. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8 th. 

For prospectus, Ro., apply to the President. 


g!R 


JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIE8, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE,from 11 to 5, ou TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, THURS¬ 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS In AUGU8T. 

Cards for Private Days and for Student* to be obtained of the Curator, 
at the Museum. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIRMING¬ 
HAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

President-Elect : 

8IR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., P.R S., F.G.S., 
Principal of McGill Coll* go, Montreal, Canada. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Anthon are requested !o 
give early notice of their Intention to offer Papers. 

Information about Lodgings and other Local Arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, Birmingham. 

A. T. ATCHIfiOJr, Secret ary» 

TONDON LIBRARY, 

JLi ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

President.—LOUD TENNYSON. 

VlCE-PREilDBNTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Vcfy Ret 
The Dean of Llandaff, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
TEU8TKES.—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000Volumes of Anolent and Modern Literature 
In various Languages, Subscription, £3 a-yearwithout Entranoe-foo. or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes arS 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past 8lx. Catalogue Suuplement (1875-60). price 6a. 
to Mem ban, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the prete. Proapect us 
on application. Robert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 

11 Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

■ (Twenty doors Wsst of Mudie*s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the moat oolebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ac. 


THE ABT OF BABTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 


Now Publishing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings 
the National Gallery. 

Prospectus abd Catalogue on application. 


in 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “LIBER 8TUDIORUM,” with Commen¬ 
taries by tha Rev. 8TOPVORD Brooke, Mi. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawkbbox, and Ra ke Works 
from the Prist-Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, Jtc., carefblly framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “ Autotype in Relation to Household Art," with 
Proas Notices, free per post. 

Flno-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, prioe Sixpence, free per poet. 

v - 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY* SON’S 

LIST. 

NOW READY. 

With Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUQEES. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING, 

PUBLISHED BY 

CASSELL $• COMPANY, Limited. 

Just Published, prioe 5a. 

KIDNAPPED. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 

LIST. 


A BOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 
AND OF STILL WATERS.' 


SECOND EDITION of 

OUR RADICALS: 

A Tale of Love and Politics. 

By the late COLONEL BURNABY. 

In 2 Tola., crown 8vo. 

“ The story displays an ingenuity of invention which 
would be creditable to a professional writer of 
romances; a style of composition equal, not to say 
superior, to that of many a popular novelist; a forecast 
which both political ana ealentifio projects have lately 
been very near justifying; a knowledge of life such as 
the author’s career would have enabled him to aoquire 
beyond ordinary men; and in conception of incidents 
and execution of schemes, a daring which the remem¬ 
brance of his own achievements renders perfectly 
credible and even natural, and a promptness and vigour 
in strict accordance with his own habits and actual 
exploits.”— St. Jam*ft Gatctte. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
"A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 

“ VENDETTA J A Life Lost Sight 

of.” By MARIE CORELLI. Now ready,iu8 vole., 
crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"VENUS’ DOVES.” 

ALLEGIANCE;. By Ida Ashworth 

TAYLOR, Author of “Snowin Harvest," &o. In 
£ vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful 
manner. Her women portraits are womanly and 
natural: her men are manly and straightforward: and 
the world die takes her readers into is one inhabited 
by people of refined and cultivated tastes.” 

_ Whitehall Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE. By Ethel 

COXON, Author of “ A Basil Plant,” 4c. Ini vols., 
crown ttvo. 

“ ‘The Long Lane’ is decidedly pretty. Miss 
Coxon’s style, too, is above the average in descriptive 

power.The heroine’s strong impulsive nature is 

finely oonoeived and claims our sympathy throughout 

.The sketches of Cornish life and coast soenery are 

pleasantly done.”— Athenaeum. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “ In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” Ac. In 8 vols. 

“ An interesting and sympathetic story. The book 
closes with a bold and unexpected stroke, which, if not 
in accord with the conventionalities of fiction, is in 
exceptional harmony with human nature in those 
stronger developments whioh few novelists have the 
courage to face boldly. It is much to have created a 
character which creates a sense of actual repulsion: 
it is more to turn repulsion, when the extreme point 
has been reached, into legitimate sympathy.’ ’— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE TOWER 

gardens.” 

THE QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie 

ALLDRIDGE, Author of " The World She awoke 
in,” ho. In 8 vols. 

" Miss Alldridge’s latest novel is exceedingly pleasant 
rea'iing. so pleasant, indeed, that suoh an expression 
seems scaroely adequate. Its great charm consists in 
the descriptions of the Tower and its surroundings. 
In these she displays a delicacy of touch and powers of 
observation ami imagination beyond the common order 

.Alison, the heroine, is such a creature of health, 

sweetness, and (as it were) a certain subtle unripeness, 
as is not usual in modern fiction.”— Athenaeum. 


A NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “MISUNDERSTOOD.” 

TRANSFORMED. By Florence 

MONTGOMERY. In i voL, crown 8vo, Ss. 

“The book is a pleasant and profitable one to read. 

.Assuredly nobody can begin the story without 

wishing very much to know the end.” 

St. Jamee's Gatctte. 


Rich am Bxicn.iT ft Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
“‘Kidnapped’ is almost, if not quite, as fas- 
cinating as ‘Treasure Island;’ and in some 
respects we prefer it. The interest is aa steadily 
sustained, and there is more sobriety in the sensa¬ 
tions. From the beginning to the end there is a 
rich variety of vividly dramatic incidents.’’ 

The Timet. 

“Mr. Stevenson’s study of Highland character 
in ‘ Kidnapped,’ in its strength and its weakness, 
is the best thing of the sort which has been written 
since * Rob Roy,’ if, Indeed, it is not better than 
‘ Rob Roy. ’—Daily News. 


New Edition, with £6 Illustrations and a Map, 
price 5s. 

TREASURE ISLAND: 

A Story of Pirates and the Spanish 
Main. 

By R. L. STEVENSON. 

The St. James's Gautte says: “ Mr. Stevenson 
is the Defoe of our generation. Since the days 
when ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ first delighted English 
readers, no book of adventuro has appeared that 
can pretend to rivalry with the story of ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ ” 


Now Ready, price 5s. 

THE PHANTOM CITY. 

A Volcanic Romance. 

By WILLIAM WEST ALL, Author of "Ralph 
Norbreck’s Trust,” “Red Ryvlngton,” Sec. A 
Story of Adventure in the unexplored regions of 
Central America. 


22nd Thousand, price 5s. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES 

A Thrilling Story founded on an 
African Legend. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

The Saturday Review says: We would give many 
novels, say 800 (that is about the yearly harvest), 
for such a book as * King Solomon’s Mines.’ ” 
Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Ready in a few days, price Is.; post-free, Is. 3d. 

The Official Illustrated Guide 

TO THE 

Great Northern Railway. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON NEARLY EVERY PAGE. 


N.B.—The following Official Illustrated Guides have 
betn reprinted to meet the large and continuous 
demand for them :— 

THE MIDLAND KAILWAY OFFICIAL 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. Is. 

THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED UUIDB. Is. 

THE LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 

RAILWAY OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, is. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to 

PARIS. Is. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Noticb. —A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving 
particulate of nearly One Thousand Volumes 
published by Messrs. Cassell ft Company, ranging in 
price from 

Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas. 

will be tent on request poet-free to any addrete, 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludoate Hill, London. 


By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

Contents: Chap. I. Eels and Elvers.— IL Water 
Wolves.—III. Oku Culture.—IV. Cousins of theOarp. 
-V. Perch.—VI. Small Fry (L); Small Fry (II.).- 
VII. Fish Ponds (I.); Fish Ponds (II.). [Ready. 

Umo, handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered In 
_gold, with gilt top, prioe 8s._ 


The CHALK and FLINT FORMA. 


TION : 1U ORIGIN. In Harmony with a very Aneiant and a SdentRU 
Modern Theory of the World. IUnatrated by Facts and HpecioMm, 
By W. B. GALLOWAY, M-A„ Vicar of Bt Mark’s, Regent's Park, and 
Chaplain to Vlaoount Hawarden. 8vo, sewed, pp. 44, with h F»U-b 
P hotographs, U. 6<L 
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ILLUSTRATED TEXTBOOKS of 

ART EDUCATION. Edited by E. J. POINTER, R.A. With numeral 
Illustrations, crown fteo, extra cloth limp, Se. each. 
ARCHITECTURE, CLASSIC and EARLY CHRISTIAN. By T. Rogw 
Smith and J. Slater. 

ARCHITECTURE, GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Eager Smith. 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH PAINTINO. By H. jVwilmot Buxton 
and E. J. Feynter, R.A. 

PAINTINO, CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Percy R. Head and Edward J. 
Poynter. 

PAINTINO, ENGLISH and AMERICAN. By H. J. W. Buxton. 
PAINTING, SPANISH and FRENCH. By Gerard Smith. 

SCULPTURE, RENAISSANCE end MODERN. By Leader SooU, Hoe. 

Mem. Aooademia dellc Belle Arti, FI ora doc. 

SCULPTURE, EGYPTIAN. ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN. Containing t 
Chronological List of Anoient Sculptor* and their Works. By Oeorgs 
Bedford, F R C.8. _ — 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES and 

BRITISH COLONIES. A Series of Descriptive Handbooks. Each 
Volume la the work of a writer who haa special acquaintance with Us 
subject. Crown 8ro, doth, with Pbjstcal and Ueegraphtoal Map, 
uniform, Ss. 6d. each. 


AUSTRALIA. By J. F. Vexey 
Fi'xgerald. 

AUSTRIA. By D. Kay, F.R.O.8. 
DENMARK and ICELAND. By 
K. C. Ottd. 

EGYPT, liy 8. Lane-Poole, B.A. 
FRANCE. My Ml-* M. Roberto. 
GERMANY. By 8. Baring-Goald. 
GREECE. By L. Sergeant, B.A. 
JAPAN. By S. Moesmau. 


PERU. By Clements R. Markham, 

RUeSIA. By W. R. MoriDl, M.A 
SPAIN. By Her. Wentworth 
Webster. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY. By P. H. 
Woods. 

WEST INDIES. By C. H. Edea, 
F.U.GJ). 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

In small post 8vo, uniform, doth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By K. D. Blaokmore. 

Lorna Doone (25th Edi¬ 
tion.) Also an Illus¬ 
trated Edition, Sis. 6d. 
and 86s. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema; or, My Father's 
Mary Anerley. [Sin. 
Cnristowell: a Dart¬ 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 

By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth 
(19th Edition). 
Kumeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’sSweet- 
Sunrise. [heart. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

The ReturnottheNative. 

By George MacDonald. 

Mary Maraton. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar's Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 

Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 

Orts. - 

By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
D;iisies and Buttercups: 
a Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 
Alaiic Spenoeley. 

A Struggle for Fame. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Golden Sorrow (New 
Edition). 

Out of Court. 


By W. Clark Bussell. 
Wreck of the “ Grosro- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud." 
Little Loo: a Ttis of 
South Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack's Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 

By Mrs. Beecher Stove. 
My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 

W e and our Neighbours. 
Poganuo People, 

By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Some One Else. 

By Jean Ingetow. 

Don John. 

Sarah de Beranger. 

By Mrs. Macquoli 
Elinor Dryden. 

Diane._ 

By Mils Coleridge. 

An English Squire. 

By the Rev. B. GillUt,XX. 

A Story of the Dragon- 
nodes. 

By Joseph Hatton. 

Three Reondta 
Girls they heft Benina 
Them. 

By C. F. Woolecn. 

£ast Angels. 

For'tiie Major. Price*- 

By Lewis WaUitoe- 
Ben Hur; alkie of t» 
Christ. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1886. 

No. 744, Now Soriot. 

Thj Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorrttpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

21 is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$■«., usay be addressed to the Pubushbr, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Methods of Historical Study. By Edward 
A. Freeman. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Freeman's position as an historian is 
well defined in the world of letters. He is 
thoroughly versed in all that relates to 
classical and mediaeval times; he has made a 
special study of the Norman Conquest; and 
he has not been surpassed, even by Gibbon, in 
knowledge of the ages which saw the decline 
of Home and her imperial rule, and the rise 
of the modem nations of Europe. As an 
artist, however, he is deficient. He cannot 
paint a great historical scene; nor has he that 
insight and creative power which can repro¬ 
duce the genius of an age and illustrate its 
essential character. Occasionally, too, the 
cast of his thought is commonplace and some¬ 
what trivial and dull; and his style, though 
here and there powerful and telling, is, in 
many places, cumbrous and heavy, and is 
often disfigured by pedantic mannerism. The 
volume before us, the first of a series of 
lectures lately delivered at Oxford by Mr. 
Freeman in his capacity of Eegius Professor 
of Modem History, is marked by his peculiar 
merits and faults; and though it is scarcely 
a performance of the highest order, it con¬ 
tains a great deal of admirable work. Mr. 
Freeman’s research is simply prodigious. 
We feel in the presence of a real guide, as he 
leads us to glance at the life in the past of 
many races, dominions, and states; and he 
rises more than once into true eloquence 
when he describes places which, in successive 
ages, have been scenes of memorable events 
in history. This successor of Arnold we 
perceive, however, has it not in him to 
pourtray the march of Hannibal as that master 
pourtrayed it; he has not the speculative 
force of Mr. Goldwin Smith, the greatest, 
perhaps, of the occupants of his chair; nor 
could he compose that exquisite essay on 
Irish History and Irish Character, which is, 
we think, the best of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
sketches. His general views, as regards his 
subject, are, also, not very clear or profound; 
and he sometimes enters on trains of reflec¬ 
tions of a very ordinary and obvious kind, 
and expresses them in far from happy lan¬ 
guage. Nevertheless his work is, on the 
whole, good; his antiquarian knowledge is 
most valuable; he points out the true methods 
of studying history, if his ideal is scarcely 
possible to attain; and his book inspires 
respect, and will be of real use, if it has few 
attractions for the general readtr. 

The philosophy of Mr. Freeman’s lectures 
i.», as we have said, their weakest Bide. He 
defines history as “ the science of man in his 
character as a political being ” ; but he adds 
that, by “ science ” he means no more than is 


meant by ordinary “ knowledge or learning.” 
He implies, however, that history may be a 
“ science ” in a certain technical sense. That 
is, that the affairs of men proceed according 
to a kind of order, not capable of being 
ascertained as a law, hut still following a 
seeming method; and “mere knowledge and 
learning” are not this. A confusion of 
thought is here evident; and, for our part, 
we believe that the true conception of history 
is rather that of a faithful picture of national 
life in its collective aspect, than that of any¬ 
thing approaching “ science.” Be this as it 
may, Mr. Freeman takes care to warn his 
readers that perfect certainty is not to be 
attained in his special “ science.” Some acci¬ 
dent, for instance, may wholly disturb what 
seems the inevitable sequence of events, since 
these largely depend on the conduct of men; 
and, in any case, historical evidence cannot 
be reduced to scientific truth. All this is 
true, but is somewhat trite; and his¬ 
torical lectures, in our judgment, would be 
better without this kind of philosophy. 
Again, Mr. Freeman justly enlarges on the 
importance of recognising the general unity 
of history through its recorded ages; and, in 
fact, the life of any of the great divisions of 
mankind, say, for example, of the Aryan 
nations, immense as may be the changes in 
them, and however empires may rise or fall, 
preserves through all time a kind of identity. 
He is not, however, we think, correct in 
asserting that this is a doctrine of Arnold. 
By the unity of history Arnold rather meant 
that states and nations, as a general rule, 
pass through certain stages of growth and 
decay which seem to obey a common law; 
and this, which was an idea of Vico, is not 
the unity contemplated by Mr. Freeman. 
Though the student, too, should ever bear in 
mind that the unity of history is a great 
truth, we cannot agree that, as Mr. Freeman 
hints, it is of little use to devote our time to 
isolated periods or parts of history. Life is 
too short to attain the knowledge which Mr. 
Freeman seems to think necessary; and we 
must be satisfied with the half if we cannot 
grasp the whole. 

Mr. Freeman’s account of the materials of 
history—the subject of nearly two-thirds of 
his work—is admirable and singularly com¬ 
plete. Nearly all that relates to the estate 
of man, in fact, contributes to what purports 
to be a narrative of the affairs of man ; and 
our “ Lady Kleio,” as Mr. Freeman calls her, 
gathers into her lap every kind of knowledge. 
Geology, which tells us how the earth is laid 
out, has obviously an important bearing on 
history: huge continents are the homes of 
despotism; the life of free nations springs up 
by the sea. Of the value of geography it is 
needless to speak: the historical student can 
do little without good maps that explain his 
period ; and geography affords a key to some 
of the greatest changes which have taken 
place in the annals of states. "What man, 
however, has revealed of himself is obviously 
the most fruitful source of descriptions of 
the affairs of man; and here contributions 
pour into us from many departments of human 
activity—coins, bronzes, statues, pictures, 
frescoes, architecture, monuments, all these 
add to the sum of historical knowledge. 
Poetry, especially the poetry of heroic ages, 
is an element of supreme importance; and 


the same may be said of every kind of record 
which illustrates national life and opinion, 
from the statute book to the last caricature. 
Two sciences, each of recent origin—com¬ 
parative philology and the philosophy of law 
—are in this respect of immense interest; 
but Mr. Freeman has here, we think, failed 
to grasp the truth in its entire fulness. 
Comparative philology especially tells us of 
the brotherhood of the Aryan races, and the 
philosophy of law points to the same con¬ 
clusion. The chief materials, however, of 
history must, of course, be the original works 
of what we may call professed historians; 
and Mr. Freeman’s remarks on this part of 
his subject abound in solid and judicious 
criticism. For a given period, we emphatic¬ 
ally say, select, if possible, an historian of 
the time. It is astonishing how a contem¬ 
porary narrative impresses itself more firmly 
on the mind than any description, at second¬ 
hand, written years after the events it deals 
with; and to this we would add, read the 
best authors and pass over inferior men. Mr. 
Freeman’s enquiry into what he calls original 
authorities, and those of other kinds, is also 
worth the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Freeman’s precepts as to the true way 
to master history might have been expected 
from a real Oxford student of forty years ago. 
To begin at the beginning is, no doubt, ex¬ 
cellent ; but, in an excursion in an immense 
domain, few may hope to reach the middle or 
the end; and this kind of teaching is too 
ambitious. Assuming, however, that what 
you wish to do is thoroughly to comprehend 
a given age or period, the true method un¬ 
questionably is to choose, if possible, some 
one great authority, as a centre, round which, 
so to speak, to work; and to accumulate 
knowledge from other sources, until you feel 
that you have really grasped the subject. 
This is easy in the case of certain epochs; and 
no Oxford man can forget the value of the lesson 
taught him by making Thucydides and Tacitus 
his main objects of study for the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War and the early Empire, and adding 
to what these great writers impart whatever 
may be gathered from other writers. A dis¬ 
cipline like this affords a clue to more than one 
historical maze; and though such a selection 
may not be possible in the case of other ages 
and times, something akin to it may be usually 
attained. Mr. Freeman’s criticisms on modem 
writers of history—whom he justly describes 
as always to be regarded as secondary teachers, 
unless they treat contemporary events—are 
always valuable and sometimes excellent. 
"We would especially refer to his remarks on 
Mommsen, that brilliant, hut most immoral of 
artists. 

We have, however, outrun our limits. 
This is not a book of the highest, merit, 
but it abounds in good and conscientious 
work; and it is a very creditable specimen of 
sound Oxford learning. 

William O’Cornor Morris. 


The Heather on Fire. By Mathilde Blind. 
(Walter Scott.) 

Miss Blind has chosen for her new poem one 
of those terrible Highland clearances which 
stain the history of Scotch landlordism. 
Though her tale is a fiction it is too well 
founded on fact; and in case her younger 
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readers should, as they well might, doubt the 
probability of each atrocities in Great Britain 
daring the present century, she presents in 
her notes sufficient “ chapter and verse ” to 
show that her poetical imagination has not 
heightened the lurid colours of the truth. 

The poem opens with the return of a fishing 
fleet to a Highland village beside the sea, and 
the meeting of a pair of patient lovers, 
Michael and Mary—he a fisher, she the head 
maid of the Castle dairy. In a stanza of 
great simplicity—four couplets of heroic 
verse ending with an alexandrine—Mies Blind 
describes the bustling joy of the village, the 
home and history of Michael and family, the 
beauty of the glen, and the deep joy and trust 
of the lovers who have already waited their 
nine years. Nothing disturbs the happiness 
of the picture exoept the warning verses at 
the end, which describe the absolute power of 
“ the lord of all that land.” 

In the next part (or Duan, as Miss Blind 
elects to call the sections of her poem) comes 
a blithe description of the long-expected 
wedding. In the third, nine more years have 
passed; and Mary, now a mother living with 
her husband’s parents, again waits for the 
return of Michael from the sea. The scene 
is laid in a boisterous night in autumn, and 
Mary, alone awake, is watching a feverish 
child. In the early morning, while the family 
are breaking their fast, come the factor and 
his men with fire and crowbar to turn them 
out of their home and lay it level with the 
ground. Spite, in the form of a disappointed 
suitor of Mary, hastens the work of cruelty. 
The old woman is burned, the father driven 
mad, Mary dies of childbirth with her babe, 
two other of the children also perish from terror 
and exposure; and, with bare time allowed for 
the burial of his dear ones, Michael is hurried 
into the transporting ship which founders with 
all on board. 

Such a story as this needs skill in telling; 
and this it has. Save a halt here and there, 
and a little difficulty with the alexandrine, 
the wave of verse flows on smooth or 
swelling, swift or slow, quiet or resonant, as 
the varying spirit of the narrative demands. 
At the same time it must be admitted that 
Miss Blind has not shown equal skill (or is it 
equal care ?) throughout the poem; and the 
following stanzas have been selected with a 
view of showing not only the variety of her 
power, but her workmanship at its best. 

This is one of the pictures contained in her 
description of the arrival of the fishing fleet: 

“ For now each boat was almost within reach. 

Their keels were grating harshly on the beach ; 

A rough lad here flung out his rope in coils, 

There nets were oast ashore, in whose brown 
toils 

Uve herrings quivered with a glint like steel, 
Which, deftly shovelled into many a creel, 

Were carried to the troughs. And full of joy 
The sailor hailed his wife, the mother kissed her 
boy." 

Here is a sketch of Michael’s mother: 

“ And at the loud glad noise an ancient dame 
Stepped to the door, and stood with stooping 
frame, 

And left hand warding off the dazzling rays. 

Like yellow parchment showed her crumpled face 
Scrawled o’er illegibly in rnnic wfte 
With time’s own handwriting ; and yet her eyes 
Scarce matched its age—atm young with love 
and teen. 

As rain in winter keeps the grass more freshly 
green.” 


The morning of Mary’s watch beside her 
ailing child is thus described: 

“ The tempest too lulled suddenly ! A swoand 
As of spent forces hushed the wuthering sound 
And tumult of the elements; wan and grey 
In the eastern heavens broke the irresolute day 
Still pale and tearful, as the close-veiled son. 
Like one who fears to see the havoc done. 

Pierced furtively; his first and faltering ray 
Hailed by a lark’s clear voice hymning the new¬ 
born day." 

The next two stanzas desoribe scenes of 
terror during the ejectment: 

11 And through the rolling smoke a troop of men 
Tramped swiftly nearer from the upper glen ; 
Fierce, sullen, black with soot, some carrying 
picks, 

Axes, and crowbars, others armed with sticks, 

Or shouldering piles of faggots—to the fore 
A little limping man, who cursed and swore 
Between each word, oame on post haste; his 
hand, 

Stretched like a vulture’s daw, seemed grabbing 
at the land." 


‘ ‘ Distracted, stunned, amazed, the hurrying folk 
Sway to and fro; some harness to the yoke 
The loudly whinnying horses, and on van 
Or cart, in desperate haste, toss what they can 
Of their scant household goods: dothes, bedding, 
chairs, 

Spades, hoes, and herring nets, and such like 
wares; 

And high a top of all well nigh despairing, 
Wives, mothers, children—howling, weeping, 
Bwearing." 

Though objection may be made to the use 
of the word "reared” intransitively as applied 
to a woman, the following description of 
Mary’s defiance is fine : 

“ 1 Cowards! ’ she cried, with a fierce flash of 
light 

In her big eyes, and reared to her full height, 
And waved them back as might some warrior 
queen, 

Full armed and fearless, of her people seen 
Foremost upon the ramparts as the foe 
Scales her fair walls before their overthrow— 
Yea, even with such an air the woman stood: 

' Cowards! ’ she cried once more, 1 thirst ye for 
children’s blood P ’ ” 

Still finer is the death of her sick child, killed 
by the exposure: 

“ Then suddenly his writhing limbs relaxed, 

The fair, transparent features slowly waxed 
Crescent in beauty, and, with nameless awe 
Dilating, glowed the eyes, as if they saw 
Dawning upon the unfathomable night 
And dumb abysms of death, light within light 
Shining prophetic on those infant eyes, 

Limpid as mountain meres, that glass the starry 
skies." 

It may be said generally of the poem that 
the most difficult scenes are those in which 
Miss Blind succeeds best; and on the whole 
we are inclined to think that its greatest and 
most surprising success is the picture of the 
poor old soldier Bory driven mad by the 
burning of his wife. In his frenzy he mixes 
up his old battles with the French and the 
descent of the landlord’s ejectors upon the 
village: 

" ‘ Happen you haven’t heard puir Scotland’s lad 
Is done for quite ? 0 Lord ! the times are bad. 
The French we use to drub now drub us, rob. 
Kill, bum the very women! ’ And a sob 
Throttled the old man’s utterance. ‘ Oh, the 
shame!— 

Our braw lads ran away—ran, sir, like tame 
Pale-livered sheep or rabbits in hot flight I 
Had I not left some limbs in Spain, I’d make 
them fight.’” 


" * Aye, there’s the trouble! I’ve lived overmuch. 
Earth’s sick of me; ’ and waving his old crutch 
Above his head he muttered—‘ Fire and flood 
Fight ’gainst our lads now they are made of 
wood, 

And jointed cunningly to look like men.’ ’’ 

As we have said, the workmanship is far 
from being faultless in detail. Lines which 
halt, words and even sentences plainly intro¬ 
duced for the sake of the rhyme, strange con¬ 
structions, touches of commonplace, and slips 
of bathos are numerous, especially in the 
earlier parts of the narrative; but they are not 
numerous enough to destroy enjoyment and 
admiration of a poem which frequently reaches 
the high level of our quotations. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


Memoirs of Lieut. Rudolph de Lisle. By the 

Rev. H. N. Oxenham. (Chapman & Hall.) 
This is a graceful and attractive memorial of 
one who was widely known and loved; and 
many to whom Lieut, de Lisle was nothing 
but a name in a newspaper will be grateful 
to Mr. Oxenham for his sympathetic sketch. 
To be at once an excellent officer, a thorough 
good fellow, and an exemplary Roman 
Catholic, is in itself a rare and interesting 
combination; and in Rudolph de Lisle there 
was a further charm, which reminded Mr. 
Oxenham of St. Pancras, the boy hero of 
Fabiola, and may remind some of his readers 
of Charmides and the Palaestra of Taureas. 
No doubt this charm is very difficult to 
convey to outsiders. The fascination of 
beauty and unselfish affectionate simplicity 
is made to be felt rather than to be described. 
Mr. Oxenham is content to indicate it, which 
is necessary, and enough even for those who 
might at first be a little disappointed with 
the record of a life of one contented to “ be 
good and let who will be clever.” 

On both sides Rudolph de Lisle was a 
descendant of the Crusaders. And he grew up 
between two homes, the mediaeval charm of 
which—inaccurately as we now learn—is re¬ 
corded in Coningsby ; and through life there 
seems to have been something naive and 
mediaeval about him. He reminds us rather of 
Joinville than of Hedley 'Vicars. If Hedley 
Vicars had lived in a Roman Catholic country 
one would never have heard that his chief 
friends among his brother officers were Roman 
Catholics. De Lisle tells ua.himself that his 
chief friends were Protestants. Again, Hedley 
Vicars would never have been satisfied with 
taking his men to church on share, or reading 
prayers to them aboard. He would hardly 
have sent sketches to an illustrated paper 
except for a charity, or allowed himself to 
speculate upon his personal chances of pro¬ 
motion during the hardships and dangers of 
the river campaign on the Nile. He would 
have distressed himself about the spiritual 
condition of the followers of the Mahdi. Re 
Lisle only troubled himself about the lot of 
his friends and acquaintances—if any were 
“ cut off unprepared.” To judge by the 
copious extracts from his letters, the Naval 
Brigade, when they had leisure to think, 
thought more of how they were to come back 
than of whether they would arrive in time; 
no doubt that point was too painful to think 
of, and would be settled first. 

The descriptions of the river campaign are 
vivid and painful, without being exciting. 
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There was much hardship, no little danger, 
and, till they struck across the desert, no 
chance of glory; and one is sorry to see that 
the men were leas ready than the officers to 
face the dangers of the rapids. De Lisle 
mentions more than once that he had to do 
things which his men ought to hare done; 
and the complaint has the more weight 
coming from one who, as a midshipman, had 
incurred the displeasure of his captain by 
refusing to send a man aloft to save some 
spars in a gale at the risk of his life. He 
not only hid the courage to screen the man, 
but the rarer courage to own that he would 
not have gone himself, and, therefore, did not 
think it right to send another. 

A stronger proof of courage is recorded, 
when he was only fifteen, by a brother officer 
who was at Lisbon with him, and heard a 
Father Puckett wind up a sermon on con¬ 
fession 

“ with a strong and eloquent appeal to each of 
ns to delay not a moment in going to con¬ 
fession if in a state of mortal sin. Young De 
Lisle immediately left his seat, in face of a 
congregation of some two hundred bluejackets 
and half-a-dozen officers, and entered the con¬ 
fessional.” 

What heart-searchings it would have cost 
Hedley Vicars to do that! It is true 
that Mr. Oxen ham tells us that he had 
been intending to go to confession for two 
or three Sundays, but had been hindered by 
the weather, and that the officer who tells 
the story was probably mistaken in assuming 
that he was in mortal sin at the time. 
Of course, as a sailor he was dispensed from 
fasting; but in Lent and on other fasting 
days he made it a rule to abstain from 
smoking, which he was very fond of. It 
seems to have been his only comfort while 
working up the Cataracts. 

This strictness was perhaps naturally accom¬ 
panied with a good deal of youthful severity 
of judgment. His letters from the Pacific 
and from the Mediterranean are full of com¬ 
plaints of the scandals which Catholicism 
presented in Spain and its colonies, which 
more than once kept him from the sacraments; 
and, in general, he seems to have had the 
true English tendency to find the “ natives ” 
everywhere, as he found the Peruvians, “ a 
miserable set of creatures.” Otherwise his 
letters are chiefly remarkable for their direct¬ 
ness and simplicity, which is often picturesque. 
Like Bishop Patteson, he soon tired of tropical 
scenery and sighed for the rhododendrons of 
Garendon, as Bishop Patteson sighed for the 
primrose lanes of Devonshire. The letters 
are full, of course, of home-affection as well 
as of home-sickness; but the affection is 
always struggling vainly to find words. He 
was not one of those whom love makes 
eloquent. His kindness of heart showed itself 
in deeds. When a brother was in difficulties 
he pressed upon him a loan of £1,000 out of 
his own small patrimony. When Lima was 
on fire, during the war with Chili, he saved 
a caged canary from a burning house at the 
risk of his own life. Though he says nothing 
of his exertions in more prosaic directions, he 
was made an honorary member of the Fire 
Brigade. The only honour he coveted was 
the Victoria Cross, that he might bring it 
home to his mother. His oomrades thought 
he was sun to receive it if he lived to come 


home. His brother Everard had earned it in 
the siege of Delhi; but as he was killed in 
street fighting his family were deprived of 
the relic. In China, his death would have 
been thought an additional reason for con¬ 
ferring a decoration whioh had been earned 
before. G. A. Simcox. 


Triumphant Democracy. By Andrew Car¬ 
negie. (Sampson Low.) 

Triumphant Democracy will be a bitter pill 
for those intelligent readers to swallow who 
wish democracy to triumph. It is a book of 
an essentially low type. Any reliable facts 
and figures which it contains are copied out 
of well-known works; only those parts are 
original whioh exhibit the vulgarity, conceit, 
and envy of its author. No one denies that 
these qualities are largely distributed in the 
human race. This revelation of their flourish¬ 
ing co-existence in a single individual was 
unnecessary. As a plea for democracy, the 
book is an extreme example of failure, for 
Mr. Carnegie understands neither what a 
democracy is nor on what conditions its 
existence depends. The United States, whose 
development is the subject-matter of the 
book, are a democracy in little more than 
name. Implying as it does a weak government, 
and an absence of ooercive machinery alike in 
the political, industrial, and social depart¬ 
ments, democracy will only become the settled 
and sufficient organic form of a community 
when the members of the community can 
subject passion to reason, and self-love to the 
common weal. Until we reach something 
like this stage of ethical development, 
democracies will continue to be what they 
have been and are—shams. Until then 
monarchy and aristocracy—implying the 
political preponderance, social distinction, and 
industrial omnipotence of the few—will sur¬ 
vive, either in their recognised outward forms 
or secretly permeating and thwarting the 
opposite principle. So long as the minds 
capable of leading desire inequality, inequality 
in some shape or other will obtain. To 
oppose it by urging nobler aims through the 
medium of a dispassionate (and intelligent 
philosophy is well; to enter upon the pre¬ 
tence of opposing it by trashy declamation, 
personal insult, petty misrepresentation, and 
the usual commonplace engines for working 
up popular passion, tends only to lengthen 
out the necessary ages of coercive government. 

This latter method, which has the advantage 
of being extremely easy, is that adopted by 
Mr. Carnegie. Nor does he merely adopt it; 
he revels in it. He cannot confine it to the 
five hundred pages of his text; it flows out 
upon the binding in a rich stream. .Upon 
a flaming red background is depicted in gold a 
pyramid placed on its base labelled democracy, 
and one poised on its apex marked monarchy. 
Below a broken sceptre stands the word 
“ Carnegie ” writ large ; and, again, the word 
“ Carnegie" above an inverted crown. And 
this repetition of the word outside the book 
is very typical of what is to be found within. 
Here “ Carnegie ” is writ very large indeed. 
In every page we are taught the lesson 
that so noble a spirit could not, even 
in its cradle, brook the insult of being 
bom in an atmosphere in which a peerage 
breathed, and that therefore, so soon as it 


could crawl out of it, it transferred itself to 
a land where “freedom and equal rights” 
enable a long-headed Scotchman to monopolise 
a very unequal share of this world’s goods. 
To him alone has been revealed the absolute 
perfection of the American Constitution, the 
unspotted virtue of its citizens, the cloudless 
sky of its prosperity. He alone has fully 
realised the depth of degradation to which 
the wretched mother country has been 
brought by its baneful institutions. Upon 
him expectant populations depend for in¬ 
formation as to the lives they lead, and the 
occupations they follow. His book will be a 
revelation not only to the “lamentably 
ignorant ” English, but even to the “ exalted 
manhood” of the American citizen. True 
there is already a whole library of works on 
the subjeot. But they were not written by 
Mr. Carnegie, and so are not read, for who 
else can, to use his own modest expression, 
“ make these dry bones live.” In order that 
one may duly appreciate his process of vivi- 
faction he describes it in his preface. 

“ I have tried to coat the wholesome medicine 
of facts in the sweetest and purest sugar of 
fancy at my command. Pray you, open your 
mouths, and swallow it in small doses, and 
like the sugar even if you detest the pill.” 

Surely such diet will prove somewhat hard 
of digestion. And is the method original? 
Does it in any measure differ from the lowest 
form of provincial journalism ? An analysis 
of the first fourteen pages gives, as a result, 
fifteen points of exclamation, five quotations 
from the poets, two jokes, a panegyric on 
wealth, and a tirade against despots. This 
is certainly considerable; but it does not 
more than equal the ordinary “ penny dread¬ 
ful.” The sugar then we must discard as 
nauseous, and we are thrown back upon the 
facts. For having collected these Mr. Car¬ 
negie allots to himself the highest praise. 
After placing the relative value of Ameri¬ 
can and British manufactures in 1880 at 
£1,112,000,000 and £811,000,000 respec¬ 
tively, he adds, “ No statement in this book 
will probably cause so much surprise as that 
the young republic and not Great Britain 
is to day the greatest manufacturing nation 
of the world.” If he would for a moment 
weigh the fact that he has simply transferred 
these figures from Mulhall’s dictionary of 
statistics, where, for the last two years, they 
have been staring everyone in the face- 
occupying the very flyleaf, in the popular 
form of a coloured diagram—he will come to 
agree with those who consider that what will 
cause most surprise in his book is the in¬ 
genuous audacity of his barefaced plagiarisms. 

It may be thought that, on such a book 
these few words ore enough; but as Mr. 
Carnegie’s mind is probably typical of a class, 
his opinions must be taken into account. 
What, then, is his own estimate of the nature 
of this democracy whose triumph he sings ? 
Speaking of the natural resources of the 
American continent, he exclaims : 

“ Thank God, these treasures are in the hands 
of an intelligent people, the democracy, to be 
used for the general good of the masses, and 
not made the spoils of monarchs, oourts, and 
aristocracies to be turned to the base and selfish 
ends of a privileged hereditary class.” 

Is it as an example of this complete subjeo- 
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tion of monopolistic tendencies to the general 
good that he quotes the career of Alexander 
Mitchell? 

“ He has built more miles of railway than any 
man who has lived. ... It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the said Mitchell has not failed to 
hold on to a fair' proportion of this gigantic 
property ... he is one of the dozen richest 
men in the world ... he is a grand republican 
. . . his special car is a much grander hotel 
than any saloon carriage ... he dominates 
Milwaukee ... he holds himself the equal of 
any monarch.” 

Sorely there is a savour of unequal distribu¬ 
tion of treasures in this description of 
one of the dozen wealthiest men in the 
world; an individualistic feeling about the 
most sumptuous of all private carriages. The 
idea of “ dominion ” over a town of 125,000 
inhabitants is unpleasantly monarchical; and 
we should have liked further information as 
to whether grand republicanism causes its 
professor to treat all other men as his equal, 
as well as to hold himself equal to any 
monarch. Again, how can. the huge natural 
wealth of the oil farm which Mr. Carnegie 
informs us he and his friends bought for 
£8,000, and which paid them “ £200,000 in 
cash dividends in one year,” be described as 
having been used for the “ general good of 
the masses.” Did it not go to pay for “the 
first-class American residence of to-day,” 
which “ excites the envy of the foreigner and 
is not equalled anywhere ”; or for the “ dis¬ 
play of fine equipages,” or “the dress of 
delightful vain woman” whose “tastes or 
whims are so numerous” ? If the “domin¬ 
ating” citizens of the republic thus surpass 
the “ ruling classes ” of the monarchy in such 
objects of individual and wasteful luxury, 
what sense is there in attributing to the 
latter, rather than to the former, the epithets 
“ selfish, narrow conceited and tyrannical, and 
wholly unmindful of others ? ” Certainly the 
founder of Saltaire and his class compare 
favourably with the American manufacturer, 
under whom 

"few working men until recently dared to 
express their opinion in public on the subject 
of labour, for the reason that they were almost 
certain of immediate dismissal in favouring the 
associations of working men ” (see North 
American Review for May). 

And what member of our landowning class 
would not shudder at the answer given to Mr. 
Wallace Makay by the policeman who escorted 
him through the dens where vice and misery 
hide themselves in New York ? “ Why are 
these places allowed to exist?” “For the 
rents, of coarse; and then, too, the votes are 
important.” 

The United States employer has been accus¬ 
tomed to think only of his profits, and to 
leave to his “boss” or superintendent the 
management of the artiz&ns, thus copying on 
a large scale the worst evils of an absentee 
landlordism. Hence we are not surprised 
that it is from the States that the cry reaches 
us that 

“the men who pile up large fortunes must 
compensate by a graduated income-tax, so as 
to share the pleasures of wealth with the nation 
out of which they extract wealth. The barriers 
of caste, greed, hatred, and bitterness must be 
cast down” (see North American Review for 
May). 


However exaggerated the opinion and 
unpractical the suggestion here given may 
be, they are bound to find popular sup¬ 
port in a country where wealth is largely 
held by individuals without any sense of 
responsibility. As Miss Faithful rightly 
decided, after three visits to the country, 
“ Our European aristocracy at least know that 
they are under some obligation to the nation. 
The American aristocracy of wealth too often 
feels none.” And, moreover, this aristocracy 
of wealth, as represented by Mr. Carnegie, 
feels that the system which has suited so 
admirably its wealth-begetting instincts, is 
the perfection of human organisation, and 
requires no reform. It is natural for one of 
the participators in the “ rather good return ” 
of £200,000 per annum on the £8,000 oil 
farm investment to say, “If asked what 
important law I should change, I must per¬ 
force say none. The laws are perfect.” But 
it is equally natural for the vast crowd of 
the unemployed in the large manufacturing 
centres to say the exact opposite. Mr. 
Carnegie, therefore, should have spoken for 
himself and his class alone, and not declared 
that “the entire nation regards the 8enate 
with pride and affection. There is no trace of 
hereditary poison in its veins,” as in that 
“set of hereditary accidents” the British 
house of peers. This picture of complete 
unanimity in our distracted globe is refresh¬ 
ing, and it is bitterly disappointing to find 
that it is a false and flimsy mirage. It is no 
more true of their Senate than of our peers 
that the whole nation regards it with pride 
and affection. Exactly the same arguments 
and the same epithets are used on either side 
the Atlantic against the two second chambers. 
Witness the opinion of the North American 
reviewer: 

“The federal Senate is out of joint with our 
times. It is an incorporation of the distrust 
and dread of democracy. It is rapidly becoming 
the most aristocratic social club in America. It 
is a house of millionaires. Bullion is pitted 
against brains.” 

The outlook is not hopeful. We are bidden 
rid ourselves of “a set of hereditary acci¬ 
dents,” and find that the alternative offered 
is “ a set of corrupt bullionists.” 

Mr. Carnegie's description of the States 
aa a “land which has finally settled all 
fundamental political problems” is clearly 
most unwarranted ; equally so is the 
claim of purity, peaceableness, and economy 
which he puts forward as the exclusive 
virtues of democracies. That the accusation 
of corruption against the United States go¬ 
vernment comes from this side of the water, 
arises from the “misrepresentations of the 
ruling classes of Europe” is utterly false. 
We mildly echo what is fiercely spoken in 
the land itself. It is an American authority 
that speaks of the “ colossal corruptions that 
have characterised the annals of Congress 
during the last twenty years.” A century 
ago Jefferson was persuaded that the political 
party that opposed him was kept afloat by 
corrupt practices alone. It was Americans 
who confessed to Miss Faithful that “ you 
can’t touch politics here and remain uncor¬ 
rupted.” How strong the militant spirit 
may be in the United States it is difficult to 
estimate, since it has never had much scope 
for its display; The territory has always 


been capable of extension without meeting 
any more serious enemy than the Red Indian. 
But his expropriation and extermination can 
hardly be cited as an example of the pretended 
democratic characteristic of “ throwing away 
the rude sword, and scorning to conquer ex¬ 
cept through love.” Gain surely rather than 
love has had more to do with the policy of 
annexation from the time when Jefferson 
hoped to obtain Cuba till the day of the 
present democratic opponent of the Senate, 
who declares that “we ought to annex 
tropical territory—such enlargement of our 
domain would benefit our commerce.” 
Financially the United States government 
certainly carries off the palm. Local burdens 
are in many cases exceptionally heavy, and 
extravagantly administered. The federal ex¬ 
penditure presses most lightly. Independently 
of special political structure, snch is neces¬ 
sarily the case with an energetic people 
occupying a vast and resourceful territory 
which they can extend at each step in their 
expansion without incurring the hostility of 
powerful neighbours. These advantages would 
not be lost for it or won for us by an exchange 
of governmental machinery. Old world con¬ 
ditions would still press upon us as they 
press upon France, where the democracy has 
doubled its budget in sixteen years, increased 
its army and navy estimates 60 per cent, in a 
decade, and where for three years in succes¬ 
sion an estimated surplus has been transmuted 
into a positive average deficit of 350,000,000 
francs. 

Beyond all question the United States are 
a marvellous community; they have achieved 
much, and can achieve more ; they possess a 
greater potentiality for wholesome and noble 
development than any other nation; but they 
have imperfections in character and organisa¬ 
tion, which will imperil their future if they 
are not dealt with in a temperate and intelli¬ 
gent spirit. I for one see no reason to douot 
that they will be so dealt with; and that all 
ignorant and misleading praise, such as that 
we have now before us, will be treated with 
the good-natured contempt it deserves. We 
shall not get beyond the method of estimating 
the progress of humanity by the rate at which 
commodities and population multiply, while 
we consent to listen to a man who describes 
the destruction of a tract of primaeval forest 
to give place to lead mines as “transforming 
a wilderness into an Arcadia,” where the 
voice of beast and bird has given way to the 
roar of “the steam crusher, waking the 
echoes of the hills.” 

H. Avrat Tipping. 


BERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 

Oer waldeneische Ureprung dee Codex Teplentu 
und dervorlutheriechen deuteehen Bibeldmulee. 
Von Dr. H. Haupt. (Wiirzburg: Verlag 
der Stahel’schen Universitats Buchhand- 
lung.) 

Die Tepler Bibeliibersetzung. Eine zweite 
Kritik v. Dr. Franz Jostes. (Munster: 
Heinrich Scbooingh.) , 

Last September we reviewed a first pamphlet 
of Dr. Haupt’s on the Waldensian origin of 
the Tepel Codex, and referred in a postscript 
to Dr. Jostes* first criticism, which reached 
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as too late for more extended notice. In our 
review we cited Dr. Haupt’s pamphlet as a 
striking instance of the manner in which 
mediaeval scholarship in Germany is sacrificed 
to the spirit of theological controversy. Dr. 
Hanpt does not apparently study the Academt, 
or possibly he would have diverted a little of 
his wrath from the unfortunate Dr. Jostee, 
and made us also feel the weight of his dis¬ 
pleasure. In Dr. Haupt’s opinion all scholars 
who fail to accept his remarkable conclusions 
are evidently Catholics, which is at least an 
unconsciously expressed compliment to the 
accuracy of Catholic investigators. The Pro¬ 
testant dogma is—according to Haupt—that 
the Catholic Church neither translated the 
Bible nor allowed it to be translated; thence, 
apparently, whatever scientific or historical 
criticism may have to say in the matter, he 
who does not believe in this dogma is ex¬ 
cluded from the Protestant community. It is 
idle for Dr. Jostes to protest; his faith is 
settled for him. Has not Dr. Haupt’s great 
“discovery” been hailed with joy by Har- 
nack in the Theologische Litteratwrzeitung, by 
Kawerau in the Theologitcket Litteraturblatt, 
and by Muller in the Theologische Studien und 
Hritiken ? How dare Dr. Jostes (he must be 
a Catholic), or even our poor agnostic selves, 
venture to criticise in the face of such 
authority? It can only be the outcome of 
“ confessionelle Verbitterung,” of religious 
animosity in some form or another. Those 
very dangerous persons, Janssen and the 
“ woman in scarlet,” must be somewhere in 
the background! 

But what will the good cause do? The 
authorities of Giessen University have 
appointed Dr. Haupt to their librarianship; 
and, alas! this sudden change “in der 
nachsten Zukunft wenig Masse fur die weitere 
Yerfolgung meiner Waldenserstudien gewiihren 
wird.” What a sacrifice to scholarship have 
the Giessen authorities made! Beware, how¬ 
ever, good Dr. Haupt! What if your very 
appointment were a kick of the enemy ? 

Let us restate Dr. Haupt’s position. The 
Codex Teplensis, and, therefore, the version of 
all the pre-Lutheran printed Bibles is 
Waldensian—heretical and not Catholic. The 
evidence for this statement is of two kinds. 
(1) External. Several short pieces attached 
to the Codex are asserted to be Waldensian in 
character. (2) Internal, the Yaudois and 
Tepel translations agree in differing from the 
Yulgate. Let us examine the value of this 
evidence. 

We may at once dismiss the first as 
absolutely worthless. It could only have been 
adduced by one who has never fully grasped 
the spirit of mediaeval Catholicism. The 
“VII. heilikheiten ” of the Codex Teplensis 
are perfectly orthodox. They do, it is true, bear 
some resemblance to “ li sept sacrament ” of 
a Dublin Yaudois MS. of the sixteenth 
century; but it is difficult to understand what 
evidence Dr. Haupt can find in this for the 
heretical origin of the Codex Teplensis. The 
Yaudois had initially no separate dogmatic, 
and all that the identity suggests is a common 
oxthodox Latin origiiud, not yet brought to 
light. The arguments which are produced 
from the other Bmall pieces appended to the 
Codex need not be seriously examined. 

Turning to the internal evidence, Dr. Haupt 
finds what he believes to be a remarkable 


series of analogies between the Tepel and 
Dublin translations. As we have remarked 
in a previous article, the same kind of reason 
ing would compel us to assert that Wyclif 
translated the Bible from the Yaudois. Dr. 
Jostes, however, has pointed out that these 
translations disagree, probably in as many pas¬ 
sages as any pair of mediaeval Bibles. The 
only real analogies are the rendering of filius 
ho minis by lo filh de la vergena in the Vaudois, 
by sun der maid in the German; and gehenna by 
pena in the Vaudois, by angst in the German. 
Dr. Haupt asserts that these are Waldensian 
renderings. Why, it is not very clear, for there 
does not seem to be any recondite or heretical 
meaning in them. One thing, however, is 
certain, that a German MS. of the first half 
of the fourteenth century and a Vaudois MS. 
of the fifteenth (namely, that at Cambridge, 
which Dr. Haupt would have done better to 
cite than the Dublin) have these peculiar 
renderings of the Yulgate filius hominis and 
gehenna. Is this really sufficient to prove a 
relation between the two, or does it point to 
a peculiar method of glossing these words in 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century Vulgates ? 

If these renderings are peculiarly Wal 
densian, why should the orthodox St. Gallener 
Evangelien of the eleventh century, as Dr. 
Jostes has pointed out, also render gehenna 
by angeste ? Why, again, should the writer of 
the Codex Teplensis so far forget himself as, 
in his “Seven Articles of Faith,” to use the 
rendering des menschen sun? We expect that 
when fuller examination has been made of 
the fairly numerous early German transla¬ 
tions, it will be found that these renderings 
are very general, and based on some pecu¬ 
liarity of Vulgate-version or of gloss. As Dr. 
Jostes has noticed, the mediaeval theologians 
were somewhat troubled about filius hominis, 
and got over their difficulties by remarking 
that homo might be taken to mean woman; 
thus sun der maid appears in orthodox 
German sermons and Fils de la Vierge in 
orthodox French Bible translations, where 
we should expect “son of man.” As to 
the rendering pena or angst, it seems 
based upon the old gloss tormentum. The 
German rendering of gehenna by peyn is 
current at least to the sixteenth century, thus 
the Voeabularius Predicanlium renders gehenna 
by ewig four, peyn, and Dr. Jostes refers to 
other cases. In the light of such facts it is 
difficult to be patient with Dr. Haupt; and we 
confess to losing our temper entirely when we 
read what he has written of the relation of 
the Catholic Church to the translations of the 
Bible. The Catholic Church has quite enough 
to answer for, as anyone who has penetrated 
the mass of superstition and the gross ignor¬ 
ance of physiological laws to be found in the 
mediaeval manuals of confessions, will readily 
admit. But in the fifteenth century it 
certainly did not hold back the Bible from 
the folk; and it gave them in the vernacular 
a long series of devotional works, which for 
language and religious sentiment have never 
been surpassed. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think it made a mistake in allowing the 
masses such ready aecess to the Bible. It 
ought to have recognised the Bible once for 
all as a work absolutely unintelligible without 
a long course of historical study; and, bo long 
as it was supposed to be inspired, very 
dangerous in the hands of the ignorant. 


Be this as it may, Dr. Haupt’s evidence, 
here as elsewhere, is worthless. He has 
thrown no light on the origin of the Codex 
Teplensis. That is a problem requiring far 
more critical treatment than he has hitherto 
bestowed upon it. 

The most valuable part of his pamphlet 
we hold to be the appendices, which contain 
some interesting papers from 1393 with 
regard to Waldensian heretics, discovered by 
Prof. Wattenbach, and some specimens of 
still unprinted German Bible translations, 
which give us only a desire for more. When 
will German scholars recognise that their 
first duty is, not to squabble over the origin of 
these translations, but to open this wondrous 
Sprachsehatt to all who wish, with philo¬ 
logical or historical aims, to share its riches ? 

We wish Dr. Haupt every suocess in his 
post of librarian; but trust he will be too 
usefully employed in future to think of the 
pre-Lutheran Bible. Karl Pearson. 
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Fatal Bonds. By Bichard Dowling. In 3 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Edith Lawson. By B. Bates. In 3 vols. 
(White.) 

The Last Stake: a Tale of Monte Carlo. By 
Mdme. B. Foli. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Home of Waldeme. By the Bev. A. D. 
Crake. (Bivingtons.) 

From the Bosom of the Beep. By J. E. Mud- 
dock. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Case of Reuben Malaohi. By H. Suther¬ 
land Edwards. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Her Week's Amusement. By the Author of 
“Phyllis.” (Ward & Downey.) 

Under Two Fig Trees. By H. Francis Lester. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Tiooli. By E. M. Lauderdale. (Simrkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) 

Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
(Boston: Ticknor.) 

Mb. Dowling has chosen a difficult set of cir¬ 
cumstances as the basis of his Fatal 
Bonds. A beautiful Frenchwoman marries 
an Englishman named Maxwell in the belief 
that he is very rich. Finding she has been 
deceived, she runs away from him, and in 
Paris meets with an artist called Fairfax, 
whom she feels quite justified in marrying, 
suppressing carefully all knowledge of her 
previous career. She is terribly passionate 
and vindictive, but she really loves this second 
Englishman. A time of retribution ap¬ 
proaches, and the reader must discover for 
himself how she becomes enmeshed in the 
toils of fate. As she can never be happy with 
No. 2, until she has disposed of No. 1, she 
endeavours to persuade the latter to leave the 
vicinity of Towerford in England (whither all 
the parties have been strangely drawn to¬ 
gether), and she offers him a bribe of £5,000 
to quit the country for ever. He declines the 
offer; and as there is nothing before her but 
shameful ruin and exposure, she tries to 
drown herself, but is gallantly rescued by 
lover No. 2. There seems to be no way of 
solving the Gordian knot of her difficulties; 
but at length she is found dead, having taken 
her own life with a dagger. She had pre- 
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viously written these words on a piece of 
paper—“This is the severance of Fatal 
Bonds.” This ill-guided creature has a foster- 
sister, who goes to and fro in the world, 
startling people by her appearances in the 
style of Wilkie Collins’s heroines; only in 
this case, instead of being “the woman in 
white,” it is “the woman in llack.” The 
affection of this woman for her adoptive sister 
is one of the most striking things in the story. 
With such materials as these, it is obvious 
that failure was not only possible but prob¬ 
able with many authors; but Mr. Dowling is 
an able writer, and he has constructed and 
worked out his narrative with great skill. 
The novel is one not likely to be forgotten by 
those who read it. 

Edith Lawton is a story of a very different 
type. While it is not so picturesque, it is yet 
not without its excellences, chief among 
whioh is the faithful rendering it gives of 
English rural life. To the sorrows of Miss 
Lawson there comes a happy issue, which 
issue includes her marriage with a baronet 
who had first courted her under the name of 
Mr. Ewing. Some of the human touches in 
these volumes are very natural. The poor 
woman, Dorcas, is carefully drawn, with all 
her quaint peculiarities. When a hungry 
urchin says to her, “ Can’t you holler to God 
very loud, to make father and mother well, 
an’ to give us more to eat ? ” She replies, 
“ Hush, my little man, God can hear you as 
well when you whisper as when you holler, 
an’ He will send you bacon and cabbage, an’ 
a many other good things soon.” But even 
her philosophy and faith cannot parry some 
of the boy’s questions. Another amusing 
touch occurs when two scheming girls find 
they have been thrown into the company of a 
baronet unawares. They are to meet him 
again, and one of them exclaims, “ Oh, dear, 
a t( al baronet! What a pity our blue mus¬ 
lins are in the wash.” A humourist in his 
way is a certain boy Ben. “ Ben, my boy,” 
says his uncle to him on one occasion, Apropos 
of a foolish incident, “you are perilling your 
immortal soul!” “I am doing more than 
that, uncle Tom,” replies the irreverent Ben, 

‘ ‘ I have even shaved off my moustache.” The 
book is not very compactly put together, but 
it is unquestionably entertaining, and gives 
considerable promise for the future. 

Most people will welcome a vigorous attack 
upon Monte Carlo, such as we meet with in 
Mdme. Foli’s volume The Last Stake. The evils 
attending this European 6ink of iniquity are 
exposed with an unsparing hand. The story 
shows how the gambling-table fascinates 
persons of both sexes, and the terrible suicide 
of George Moreland finds more than its 
counterpart in the infatuation and degrada¬ 
tion of the beautiful prima-donna, Clemenza 
Bonzi. Nature has few more lovely spots 
than Monte Carlo; but as one of the characters 
in this sketch observes, it is “ Paradise with 
a legion of serpents in it instead of cne.” It 
is not creditable t> ourselves that “ more than 
half of the gamblers of both sexes are 
English." Mdme. Foli remarks that “while 
they are the loudest to cry out about the 
despicable vice of gambling, English states¬ 
men and peers and peeresses of the realm 
mix with the vilest of humanity, and gamble 
with the greatest ardour.” It is to be hoped 


that this reproach will soon be wiped away, 
and meanwhile Mdme. Foli’s graphic narra¬ 
tive will do much to lift the veil from the 
horrors and seductions of the gaming-tables 
of Monte Carlo. 

To write the historical novel acceptably is 
no easy task, but in The House of Waldeme 
Mr. Crake has been more than usually suc¬ 
cessful. In this tale of the cloister and the 
forest he has dealt with the days of the Barons’ 
Wars, and the great Simon de Montfort is one 
of his conspicuous'figures. The book has two 
heroes, one representing the noblest side of the 
chivalry of the age, and the other the gentler 
profession of the Church. Every page bears 
testimony to careful historical research, and 
Mr. Crake may be congratulated on having 
produced a very interesting story. 

From the Bosom of the Deep is a very 
stirring tale, and Mr. Muddock has been 
especially successful in his thrilling incidents 
of the sea. The various parts of the story 
are not well knit together; but the whole 
is certainly most readable and entertain¬ 
ing. We have the strange rise of a great 
shipping house, episodes of the shady side of 
life in Calcutta, a record of almost un¬ 
paralleled villainy and imposture on the part 
of the central character of the book, and the 
marvellous rescue from a watery grave of 
a mother and her child. A good deal of the 
seamy side of human nature is exposed; but, 
as vice gets by far the worst of it, we are 
content. Whatever else may be said, Mr. 
Muddock is the very antithesis of a dull 
writer. 

In The Case of Reuben Malachi, Mr. Suther¬ 
land weaves a very ingenious account of a 
murder; and by means of one or two very 
simple incidents, he shows how the terrible 
accusation of being the culprit was lifted 
from the shoulders of an innocent man. It is 
one of the best of the cheap stories published 
at one shilling that we have read for some 
time. The interest is well sustained to the 
last. 

The author of “Phyllis” furnishes a capital 
bit of comedy in Her Week’s Amusement. 
Muriel Kingsley spends a week at Killarney 
with Eome friends, and while there her beauty 
and bewitching ways render two young men— 
named respectively Brooke and Jones—despe¬ 
rately in love with her. Muriel is a shocking 
flirt, and while at one moment Brooke seems 
to be the favourite, the next he is summarily 
deposed, apparently in favour of Jones. The 
two lovers become furious through jealousy. 
Every day seems to bring them nearer to the 
shedding of each other’s blood, and there 
seems nothing for it at last but a deadly 
encounter. In the nick of time, both Brooke 
and Jones are discomfited by the appearance 
of Muriel’s real lover upon the scene, and 
bloodshed is averted. Some of the incidents 
in this sketch are very comic, and in the 
more serious portions the author happily 
describes the beautiful scenery of Killarney. 

There is a good deal of boisterous fun in 
Under Two Fig Trees, though the wit is some¬ 
times so attenuated as to become nothing more 
than mere animal spirits. The troubles of a 
young couple just beginning housekeeping 
have formed a prolific source of amusement 
for English and American humourists; and 
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our author takes us through them once more, 
trotting out all the deceptions of charwomen, 
nurses, servants, workmen, &c. The “ two fig 
trees ” refer to a house in Gowley Street, and 
a Queen Anne house in the suburbs, where 
experience is bitterly and yet humorously 
bought by the verdant housekeepers. We are 
frequently compelled to laugh, not so much 
at the excellence of the wit as at the ludi¬ 
crousness of the situations. 

Tivoli has nothing to do with Italy, as the 
title would seem to imply, but is a romance 
whose scenes are fixed on the sunny slopes of a 
delightful suburb of Cork so named. The story 
relates to a youth who has been kept out of a 
peerage and estates to which he was entitled, 
and who does not come into possession of either 
until he attains full manhood. The narrative 
flows smoothly, and is not likely to raise 
either violent admiration or violent antipathy. 

Two College Girls is a distinctly able book, 
being in fact one of the best that our Yankee 
cousins have sent us for some time. It is 
thoroughly human, and that is a great deal. 
A study of girl students—dealing alike with 
the affairs of the intellect and the heart—it is 
full of character, and many passages in it are 
tenderly and yet vividly written. It is a 
book alike for the home and for the seaside. 

G. Barrett Smith. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to Theology: its Principles, 
its Branches, its Besults, and its Literature. 
By Alfred Cave. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 
Till the publication of Prof. Drummond’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Theology, there was not, 
we believe, a single original work in English 
on what the Germans call “ Encyclopadie”; and 
considering how little theology has been pursued 
as a science in England, perhaps this is not to 
be greatly wondered at. All the more cordially 
can we welcome a work such as this, based on 
a comprehensive plan, with an original classifi¬ 
cation and nomenclature, and embracing both 
encyclopaedia and methodology. Perhaps Mr. 
Cave’s fault is that he tries to be too original; 
but the spirit of his work, which, “be it remem¬ 
bered, distinctly aims at being a guide to 
progressive theology—to theology that is of a 
scientific and free, as opposed to a theology 
that is of a confessional and unprogressive 
kind,” is worthy of all praise. As the author 
truly remarks, “ theology ” or “ the science of 
religion,” “has been too largely indentified 
abroad with the scienoe of the Christian 
religion ” ; and hence the treatment of the sub¬ 
ject has been limited to the four branches of 
exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical. 
Mr. Cave, recognising that man has some know¬ 
ledge of God apart from revelation, contends 
that this natural knowledge is not to be ignored, 
and to it he devotes a preliminary section under 
the head of Natural Theology. Of course we 
agree with him on the main point; but on the 
ground that, if theology is a science, it must 
rest ultimately on the facts of consciousness, 
and as by natural theology is generally under¬ 
stood merely the knowledge or God derivable 
from the knowledge of nature, we should 
certainly prefer, with Dr. Drummond, the more 
comprehensive title of Philosophy. The differ¬ 
ence is chiefly in name, though there is rather 
a want of firmness in Mr. Cave’s dealing with 
this matter. Neither can we see any particular 
advantage in the substitution of “ Ethnic 
Theology” for the more usual comparative 
religion. The study of the non-U hnsti an 
religions is relevant only so far as they furnish 
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points of comparison with Christianity; and his statement that “ Israelite prophecy adopted the mafn chronological difficulties of the 
hence we must regard it as another mistake to the Paschal lamb as the special symbol of the Gospels can be overcome, and a thorough 
bring it in at the beginning instead of reserving expected Messiah,” and that in the days of harmony established among them. The dis¬ 
it for the final stage of the course. Compare- John the Baptist the title Lamb of God “ was covery is that a certain section of Luke’s 

!•_ii. i l -a r r-t l . .1 _3 . 11 ■*_j . _ a • , t , .. % . . - . ____ . 


tive theology, however, Mr. Cave keeps as a already well understood as appropriated to the 
name, again with doubtful advantage, for what Messiah,” he gives no authority, and we suspect 


gospel—viz., xi. 14—xiii 21—originally stood 


;ain with doubtful advantage, for what Messiah,” he gives no authority, and we suspect between viii. 21 and 22, and was removed from 
y known as systematic theology. But he would find it difficult to give any. its place by some early oopvist. who must have 


is usually known as systematic theology. But 
it is easy to find fault with points of detail; 
and we would rather bear witness to the careful 


; difficult to give any. 


its place by some early oopyist, who must have 




no ituulu lomct ucoi yvmrooo w kud wwoiiu 1118 errur. ixir. awuomue b worn allows some 

manner in which the subject has evidently been Iff ingenuity and some learning; but as his theory 

thought out, and to the ability shown in the Fnedrich Baethgen. (Williams & Norgate.) ^ on J no ev i aen oe, and is devoid of prob- 
oacu^ion of the wort The copious bibliography, *7*^ ability, it is unnecessary to discuss it. ^ 


execution of the work. The copious bibliography, 
though no doubt omissions may be discovered 
in it, is free from onesidedness, and cannot but 
be useful to the young student. Mr. Cave is 
generally a careful and trustworthy writer. 
His statement that “before the middle of the 


By this attempt to reproduce the Greek text 
of theCuretonian Syriac, Herr Baethgen has ren¬ 
dered a valuable service to textual criticism. 
It is clear that the success of such an attempt 
will depend on the ability to distinguish 


We have also received Vol. III. of Schurer’s 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ. Translated by Sophia Taylor and Eev. 


between true variants and such deviations from Potjer Christie. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
the common text as may be due to the trans- Supplement to Cremer’s Lexicon of New Testa- 
lator: and, in making this distinction, the merit Greek. Translated by William Urwick. 


third century the books now called the New ™ common ren as may m> aue to tne trans- 

Testament were known in a collected form ” is lat ^ and - “ making this distinction, the A”*-. Transiated by^Wi 


(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) “Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges”— 
The Epistles of St. John. By the Eev. Dr. A. 
Plummer. (Cambridge University Press.) 


nroteblTa slip foTthe fourth centurv - but the author P™*^ 8 with commendable courage no (Edinburgh: T. & T Clark.) “Cambridge 
ihrther assertmn that Eusebius ooints’out that ^ eM tilan sound judgment. Thus it by no Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges 
the canonicity of KsSks “ waTdoubted b™ m^ns foUows that every onussion in the trans- A ' 

few persons,” is, to say the least, considerably lat ! on implies a different reading m the ongmal, Plummer. (Cambridge Umversity Press.) 

within the truth. as is at once evident from the case of John i. 39, _ 

where the Syriac naturally leaves out the ex- --—- 

The Resultant Greek Testament, exhibiting planatory clause, “which is to say, being NOTES AND NEWS. 

the Text in which the Majority of Modem interpreted, Master.” And there is quite a ... ,, ,, , _ 

Editors are agreed, and containing all the number of passages in which the Greek ex- article mi Shelley s Prose Works m the 
Readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tre- pression is shortened, as, frequently, “said” current number of the Edinburgh is, we believe, 
gelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot for the Epistles for “answered and said”; but, unless the py*" 6 ^tor, Dr. Henry Reeve, whose article 
of St. Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles of St. Paul, reading can be supported from some other i n same Review on Shelley and Mary, a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The article on “ Shelley’s Prose Works ” in the 


of St. Paul, Ellicott for the Epistles of St. Paul, reading can be supported from some other 
Alford, Weiss for Matthew, the Bille Edition source, it would be a mistake to assume that it 
(1880), Westcott and Hort, and the Revision had place in the original. All such omissions, 
Committee. By Richard Francis Weymouth, however, are bracketed. There are also read- 
(Elliot Stock.) We give this long title-page ings obviously due to a universalistic tendency, 


Committee. By Richard Francis Weymouth, however, are bracketed. There are also read- 
(Elliot Stock.) We give this long title-page ings obviously due to a universalistic tendency, 
in full because it best explains the nature of the most remarkable of which is "the world” 
the work to which it is prefixed. The Greek for “his people,” in Matt. i. 21, where the 
text that has a majority of modem editors author boldly restores rh» Ado* airoO ; nor is it 
in its favour is a text which it is very desirable clear why he has not done the same for SdSexa in 
to have, and for which many will be grateful. John vi. 70, where the Syriac translates “ all.” 
No doubt it will be objected that majorities In a well-written and extremely able intro- 
are not always right; but, plainly, this book duction Herr Baethgen investigates the char- 
is only for those who are content to follow the acter of the translation, which he finds to be a 
majority. A more serious objection is that little free, but generally correct; successfully 
the different editors relied upon had not all the combats the view of Zahn that Sc (the Cureto- 
same evidence before them; but this is a con- nian Syriac) preceded and was used by Tatian; 
sideration to which Mr. Weymouth has given and determines the original to be a “ Western ” 
due weight. It must be clear, also, that the text, with not unimportant traces of Alexan- 


selection of authorities has been a little arbi¬ 
trary, and it is oertainly strange that Griesbach 


drian influence—hence not earlier than the 
third century. One result of the inquiry is 


should be now so forgotten that he can be that many of the variants assumed by Tregelles 


omitted altogether. It would be unsafe to say 
that in a work like this there are no mistakes; 


endorf must be struck out. 


fuaitnia few years ago, is so well known to students of 

!Xomisrions 8heU ®y- Dr - *»"» is-when in the, county- 
are also read! a Hampshire neighbour of Sir Percy and Lady 
istic tendenev" Shelley, and for the purposes of his former 
s “ the world*’ article, was entrusted by them with one of the 
21 where the few ^P' 08 circulated of their privately printed 
iroi • nor is it and jealously guarded volume entitled Shelley 
ne for SdSeitu in Mary. 

instates “ all.” The Rev. J. 0. Atkinson, of Danby, Cleve- 
ly able intro- land, has in the press editions of the Chartu- 
ates the char- laries of Furness and of Rievaulx Abbey. 
ie finds to be a He is also preparing a new part of his 
;; successfully “Borough Records of the North Riding of 
ic (the Cureto- Yorkshire ” from the store of documents at 
led by Tatian; Northallerton; and he hopes soon to find time 
a “ Western ” to begin the second edition of his Cleveland 
*s of Alexan- Glossary for the English Dialect Society, 
lier than the Mb. Walter Rye, the Norfolk antiquary, 
j ? 1 °9 mr y 18 has undertaken, as his holiday-task, to re-edit, 
d by Tregelles f or the English Dialect Society, Forby’s 
3 k out. The Vocabulary of East Anglia, with the help of the 


but Mr. Weymouth seems to have spared no the independence of Sc and P (the Peshito) is 
pains to make it as accurate as possible. pronounced untenable. Herr Baethgen supplies 

«... _ a list of readings peculiar to Sc, and another 


_ . . , _, . _ a list of readings peculiar to Sc, and another 

Theology of the Hebrew Christians. By of those supported as well from other sources, 
Frederick Rendall. (Macmillan.) The title of with the leading authorities, 
this work would lead one to expect a disserta- , , , „ , , „ , 

titm on the theology of that^ortion of the . Rfords of Early CWraifv : 

early Church which remained uninfluenced by ‘ he Crucifixionto the Middle 

the teachings of the Apostle Paul; but it cab of the Second Century. By the late Rev. John 
hardlv be £id that thhTexnectation is fulfilled. (W *®- (Reeves _& Turner.) Unless it was 


hardly be said that this expectation is fulfilled. 


« ,« •111 . . , - _ . r wiacviwui u w# sjwwv J nii/u vuo Vi uuu 

hypothesis lately mamtained by Hilgenfeld of seventy-six-year-old captain of his yacht on 
the independence of Sc and P (the Peshito) is the Norfolk Broads, 
pronounced untenable. Herr Baethgen supplies t» , , .. 

a list of readings peculiar to Sc, and another , ^ R - Barnett Smith has, for some time past, 
of those supported as well from other sources, oeen engaged upon a Life of the Queen, which 
with the leading authorities. he is compiling from all available sources. The 

, , . „ , . _ , ... .. work will be published by Messrs. George 

Apostolical Records of Early Christianity: Routledge & Sons, in September. It will form 
Rat® of the Crucifixion to the Middle a vo lume of about 400 pages, and will be 
of the Second Century. By the late Rev. John embelhshed by several steel portraits. 

Allen Giles. (Reeves & Turner.) Unless it was _ ,, „ . .. t , 

to show how far a clergyman of the English Under the title of Norah Moriartg; ot, Loyal 
Church would go in throwing doubt upon the Disloyal I™h, Messrs. W. Blackwood & 
records of his faith, it is not cTear what was the f ons will publish almost immediately a present- 
object of publishing this posthumous work. ^ novel, dealing with the social condition of 

mi_ . ■__ j • i i . # 1 1 11 


'‘T obiect of nnblishinir this noathnmoiia work day novel, dealing with the social condition of 

its defect is that it depends almost exclusively ^ it oontlms me tEose of thT author th « rural population of Ireland. The writer is 

on thatepistle for information as to the theology ^ onlv landed to I intimatelyaojuainted with the subject, and will 

of the Hebrew Christians. The author repeats ^ater^toeme and sToDort^ with far^ess supply, under the thin guise of fiction, minute 

here, in an expanded form, the views he had ac^unts of the insidious plottings of the 


beridee^ts relation to Philo, he notices also its lrom auurorro wnom .is 

affinittos with the Books of Wisdom, in which * I ev ®“^ e e P‘ 8 t les 

there is left us “a stai nobler monument of of Paul to the Romans and the Galarians being 
Hellenistic thought.” The motive of the caUed m question. Having these opinions it is 
epistle he finds in the contemporaneous fall of ?, ot at^nge that the author shouid have kept 
Judaism; and the author ^as an educated ^ em back tril his death. The work is that 
Hellenist, but not an apostle, and not Apollos. of . » weU , r ?? d m Testament 

It was written while the siege of Jemsalem espemaUy on the negative side; but 

was going on, and addressed to one of the lfc show ! 110 W ^olarship nor remarkable 
churches of Syria-perhaps Antioch itself-in P ower of “J lsxiai - 

which Greek was habitually spoken. Mr. Gospel Difficulties; or the Displaced Section 


■>-»* wi.vw Iftwwr iw UU1* MSlllGU l/v Ca . » , * , . . a n il* • i 

greater extreme and supported with far less supply, under the thin guise of fiction, mmute 
learning and ability. The writer does not seem acemmts of the msidious plotfangs of the 
to accept a single book of the New Testament Nationalist emissaries, and painful, yet accurate, 
as coming from the author to whom it is descriptions of the murders and diabolical out- 
traditionally ascribed, even the great epistles . winch result from the raids of the 

of Paul to the Romans and the Galatians being organised mutilators. Although a novel, this 
called in question. Having these opinions, it is work will be an important contribution to the 
not strange that the author should have kept kterature of the Irish land question, 
them baok till his death. The work is that Yeryou Lee has written a “ fantastic story,” 
of a man well read in recent New Testament which will shortly be published, in one volume, 
criticism, especially on the negative side; but by Messrs. Blackwood, under the title of A 


ixcmriuo is, uuu uui ou ouuowc, auu uwu auuuuo, ... . ... ., .. . . . , , n1 . - 5 , ,, .... . ; 

It was written while the siege of Jenisalem c nt ‘< a8m ’ especially on the negative side; but by Messrs. Blackwood, under the title of A 

was going on, and addressed to one of the 14 showi ? 110 scholarship nor remarkable Phantom Lover. 

churches of Syria—perhaps Antioch itself—in P ower of any kind. Messrs. Blackwood also announce the 

which Greek was habitually spoken. Mr. Gospel Difficulties ; or the Displaced Section following novels:— A House divided against 
RendaU’s work will be admitted to be thought- of St. Luke. By J. J. Halcombe. (0. J. itself, by Mrs. Oliphant ; A Strange Inheritance, 

fnl mA scholarly, if not very satisfactory. His Clay & Son.) The author of this work flatters by F. M. F. Skene; and Lesterre Durant, by 

view is original, but open to objections. For himself that he has made a discovery by which the author of “ Miss Molly.” 
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Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a 
new edition of Prof. Hearn’s standard work on 
The Government of England: its Structure and 
its Development, which has been called for by 
the recent attention given to the subject by 
political discussion. 

Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. will 
publish next week A Short History of Parlia¬ 
ment, by Mr. B. C. Skottowe. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately a new work, by M. Dal. Yero, entitled 
Francis : a Socialistic Romance. 

Sir Charles Wilson’s From Korti to Khar¬ 
tum has already reached a seventh edition, 
whioh is published, with the original maps and 
plans, athalf-a-crown. 

At the recent examination for the Mediaeval 
and Modem Languages Tripos, held for the first 
time, at Cambridge, there were eight candidates, 
three of whom were women; and of these two 
were placed in Class,I., one in English and the 
other in German. 

An exhibition of records and objects illus¬ 
trating the history of the Jews in England will 
be held in the Royal Albert Hall, South 
Kensington, in the spring of 1887. A large 
number of valuable and interesting objects 
have already been promised by public bodies 
and private individuals. These will include 
relics and records of the expulsion and pre¬ 
expulsion period, portraits, pictures illustrating 
Jewish family life and ceremonies, pamphlets 
and books bearing upon Anglo-Jewish history, 
synagogue appurtenances, Jewish seals, medals, 
tokens, rings and coins, ancient and modem 
Hebrew music, &c. A committee of an un¬ 
denominational character has been formed, of 
which Mr. F. D. Mocatta is the chairman; 
Mr. John Evans, vice-chairman; Mr. J. N. 
Castello, treasurer; and the Rev. Morris Joseph 
and Mr. I. Spielman, hon. secretaries. The 
office of the committee is temporarily at 3, 
Westboume Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of next 
week Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of 
the late John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of Clare 
—a title now extinct. Though not remarkable 
for any great rarities, the collection contains a 
large number of valuable books, well preserved 
and handsomely bound. Among other works 
connected with India, we notice an illuminated 
Persian MS., giving a description of the castes 
of Hindustan, which was compiled in 1825 for 
Col. Skinner, and by him presented to Sir John 
Malcolm. Is it too much to expect that this 
should be bought for the India Office Library ? 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

A fortnight ago we announced that Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards had received the unique 
distinction of an LL.D. degree from Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
example has since been followed by another 
American college. At their “legal corporate 
meeting” on July 17, the board of trustees of 
the College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, 
Kansas, conferred upon Miss Edwards the 
honorary degree ef Doctor of Philosophy, “ in 
recognition of her work in the field of Scrip¬ 
tural archaeology.” This oollege, we under¬ 
stand, ranks as the first of the colleges for 
women of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States; nnd its president is the right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas H. Vail, Bishop of Kansas. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, 
announce for September An Introduction to the 
Study of Robert Browning's Poetry, by Hiram 
Corson, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the Cornell University. The 
work will include, with additions, the papers 
on “ The Idea of Personality, as embodied in 


Browning’s Poetry,” and on “ Art as an Inter¬ 
mediate Agency of Personality,” which Prof. 
Corson read before the Browning Society, and 
whioh received high commendation from the 
poet. Several pages will be devoted to 
Browning’s favourite art-form, the dramatic 
monologue, and to the characteristics of his 
diction, especially those which sometimes occa¬ 
sion obscurity, if the reader is not familiar with 
them. In addition to the selections from his 
works, with explanatory notes, the editor will 
present exegeses of a number of poems, without 
the texts; also a bibliography of Browning 
criticism. 

Our New York contemporary, the Critic, has 
just completed its fifth half-yearly volume. 
Like the Nation, it is the property oi a com¬ 
pany, of which the president is Mr. Charles E. 
Merrill. It happens that both Mr. Merrill and 
Miss Gilder, one of the two editors, are now in 
England. 

The illustrated papers which Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell have been contributing to the Century 
about their tricycling tour in Italy will shortly 
be published in a volume entitled “ Two Pil- 

f urns’ Progress from Fair Florence to the 
(emal City of Rome.” 

Messrs. W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., of 
Washington, announce a Shakesj>earean Referee, 
by J. H. Siddons. This is a cyclopaedia 
claiming to contain 4,200 words, obsolete and 
modem, occurring in the plays of 8hakspere, 
with explanations, commentaries, annotations, 
etymologies, &c., derived from a great variety 
of sources, to which are added translations of 
all the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish 
words occurring in the plays, &c.J 

The fifth volume of Bancroft’s California was 
to be issued during the latter part of July, the 
heavy loss suffered by the author in the fire of 
April 30 having checked the publication of his 
work only temporarily. The volume referred 
to covers the ‘ ‘ period of gold ” in 1849. Messrs. 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. are engaged in remanu¬ 
facturing their stock of volumes consumed in 
the fire. 

We quote the following’ from Scribner’s 
Bookbuyer for July: 

“ It seems that the question ‘The Lady or the 
Tiger ? ’ has been solved. Mr. Stockton, when at 
Vaesar College a few weeks ago, put the matter 
before the senior class. The opinion was almost 
unanimous in favour of the tiger, only three votes 
being recorded for the lady. With such'weight 
of authority Mr. Stockton thinks that the question 
should be considered as settled.” 

Mr. J. B. Alden, of New York, who lays 
claim, we believe, to the title of “pirate” par 
excellence, has just published a series of reprints 
of English scientific works. Among them are 
Darwin’s Origin of Species and Descent of Man, 
in a single volume; Prof. Huxley’s Man's Place 
in Nature, Physical Basis of Life, Lectures on 
Evolution, Animal Automatism, all in one 
volume; Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics-, 
and Prof. Tyndall’s Forms of Water, Lessons in 
Electricity, and Lectures on Light, again in a 
single volume. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The August number of the Expositor is 
lighter than usual, as befits the season. Franz 
Delitzsoh opens with an entertaining article 
(which really proves nothing) on “Dancing 
and Pentateuch Criticism in Correlation.” The 
sharp and trenchant sentences of Wellhausen 
were composed with a full knowledge of facts, 
though it is probable that Kuenen would, in 
Wellhausen’s place, have precluded those 
minute criticisms of Delitzsch by a more austere 
renunciation of literary brilliancy. But all will 
thank the Nestor of Old Testament scholars for 


his masterly narrative of the festival usages of 
the church-nation of the post-exile period. 
Prof. Warfield continues his studies, in the re¬ 
productive style of exegesis, on the epistles of 
St. Paul, with special reference to the predictive 
and eschatological element. These two articles 
are the most original. Homiletical exegesis is 
cared for, again, by Drs. Maclaren and Marcus 
Dods; philological interpretation by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick. Shorter contributions close the 
number, including “ Thoughts,” by “ V. W. G.’’, 
a note on Gal. iii. 20, by Prof. Forbes, of Aber¬ 
deen ; one on the “ Secret History of St. Paul,” 
by Mr. G. A. Simcox; and one on an interesting 
v. 1. in Luke ix. 18, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PRINCE LUCIFER. 

An Epitaph. 

In caslo guies —he is gone, 

Who on the gods wan’d long ago: 

0 requisfcat ! —Fairies strow 
Poor Goblin’s grave, nor leap thereon ! 
Great Lucifer, the Wily-One, 

Who lied on earth now lies below: 
Nay, saint or sinner, sigh not so, 

His death’s the true eireaikon. 
Mephisto—thus the modems dub 
Him who was once Beelzebub— 

Here lies who was himself a lie! 

For he by Terror was begot, 

Yet never was and now is not— 

Grim shadow of a shade gone by. 

Samuel Waddington. 


DISCOVERY OF A COMPLETE VERSION 
OF “ THE STORY OF SANEHA." 

On February 6 in the present year, while ex¬ 
cavating the tomb of one Sennotmou in the 
ancient cemetery of Kporaet Murraee, Western 
Thebes, Prof. Maspero made the fortunate dis¬ 
covery of a piece of inscribed limestone con¬ 
taining a complete version of the contents of the 
celebrated Berlin Papyrus No. 1, best known by 
his own translation, entitled ‘ ‘ Lbs Aventures de 
Sinouhit ” (Contes Populaires de VEgypte An- 
cienne), and by the English version styled 
“ The Story of Saneha,” from the pen of the 
late C. W. Goodwin, published in vol. vi. of 
“Records of the Past.” Of this curious and 
interesting popular tale, older by many cen¬ 
turies than the time of Moses, there also exists 
a previous, but unfinished, translation by Prof. 
Maspero (MSlanges d'Archiologie Egyptienne et 
Assyrienne), as well as one yet earlier by the 
late Francois Chabas. Of tire text, only two 
imperfect copies were hitherto known, the 
aforesaid Berlin Papyrus No. 1, of which the 
beginning is lost, and a fragment of inscribed 
stone in the British Museum containing only 
the last lines of the narrative. The valne of 
Prof. Maspero’s find consists, however, not only 
in the completeness of the text, but in the 
historical value of the opening lines, which 
supply a remarkable key to the action of the 
story, and give us for the first time tbe actual 
date of the death of Amenemhat I. 

Prof. Maspero describes the stone (Ostrakon 
No. 27419 of the Boulaq Museum) as a piece of 
limestone one mdtre in length and averaging 
twenty centimetres in breadth, covered with 
large hieratio characters punctuated in red ink, 
ana divided into paragraphs by a sign cus¬ 
tomary in MSS. of the Ramesside period. Some 
almost illegible writing on the back of the 
stone gives the name of the scribe, which is 
unfortunately undecipherable. The stone has 
been purposely broken in two at the moment 
of burial, as were most of the objects found 
with the mummy. 

“ Je ne sals si Sennotmou dtait grand liseur de 
romans en son vivant,” says Prof. Maspero, with 
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that humour wherewith he is sometimes wont to 
enliven the driest subjects; “ mais c’est un vrai 
roman qu’on lui avait domto, et l’une des plus 
guutees parmi les oeuvres dassiques de la littera* 
tore Sgyptienne. En brisant la plerre but laquelle 
lea memoires de Sinouhit etaient transmits, on la 
toait, et son double paasait dans l’autre monde, oh 
Is double du mort s’en delectait quand il 6tait en 
hnmeur de lire. Cette execution ne s’eat pas 
accomplie sans dommage pour le texte: quelques 
edata de piezze ont disparu et emportfi des frag* 
ments de mots avec eux. La plupart depes petite 8 
lacunes peuvent se combler sans peine.” 

The Berlin papyrus is generally attributed 
to the time of the Xllth Dynasty; Prof. Mas- 
pero inclines, however, to assign it to some 
indeterminate date between the XMth and 
XTlIIth Dynasties, the newly discovered text 
being clearly no older than the XXth Dynasty. 
This is evident from the style of the writing, as 
well as from the date of burial of one Khft- 
bokhnou, interred in the same tomb, who died 
during the reign of Bameses IV. The Berlin 
papyrus, commencing in mediis rebus, shows us 
the hero flying from the wrath of his sovereign, 
and taking refuge with the Sati, or Asiatic 
tribes, to the north-east of the Gulf of Suez. 
"What he had done, or was supposed to have 
done, to place his life in peril, we knew not. 
"We now learn that it was his involuntary 
offence to have accidentally overheard a secret 
of state; and it is not even clear that the king 
was aware of the circumstance. Sinouhit, in 
fact, from our modem point of view, would 
seem to have acted with inexplicable cowardice. 
Some interesting geographical identifications 
are suggested by Prof. Maspero d propos of the 
course pursued by the fugitive from the Libyan 
frontier in the Western Delta to the land of 
the Sati over the Eastern border. That he 
went out by way of the Wady Tumilat appears 
to be tolerably certain from the fact that he 
passed by Pouteni (near Belbei's) and “ Qimo- 
inni,” the “ Kemuerma ” of the great stela of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus discovered at Pithom by 
M. Naville in 1883. This “ Kemuerma,” says 
Prof. Maspero in the proof-sheet from which, 
hy his oourtesy, I am enabled to quote, 

“ia identified by M. Naville, not without reason, 
with the Qimoirmi of the Berlin papyrus. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus constructed at this place 
the city which he called after his sister Arainoci, 
and which became one of the centres of commerce 
between Egypt and the Bed Sea. M. Naville 
places Qimoirmi, and consequently Arainoe, at the 
spot now known as El-Magfar, at the head of the 
ancient Gulf of Suez. This identification answers 
very well to the facts of our narrative. Leaving 
Pouteni, Sinouhit plunged into the North-eastern 
desert, and lost his way in the midst of the sandy 
wastes, in the endeavour to reach Qimoirmi. As to 
Pouteni, Brugsch- Pasha has indicated the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Belbei's for this station, which answers 
sufficiently well to the general direction of 
Sinouhit’s itinerary.” 

At the close sf this extremely interesting 
article Prof. Maspero promises shortly to resume 
his first analytical translation of the Berlin 
papyrus, begun ten years ago in the now 
extinct Milanaes d’Archiologie Egyptienne et 
Assyrienne, and left unfinished to this day. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
hamlet’s father’s “gloworme.” 

London: July 84, 188S. 

A country correspondent tells me that in a 
recent article in the Cornhill a ghost, who ia 
puzzled as to how Shakspere can have made 
the glow-worm shine in late winter or early 
spring, determines to “ ask Fumivall.” 

Most Shakspere experts are agreed that 
Hamlet opens in March, when at midnight 

“ The ayre bites fhroudly, it ia very colde. 

It is [a] nipping and an eager ayre,” 

and that the two months’ later part of the 
play is in May—its end, probably—which just 
suits all Ophelia’s flowers, as my friend Canon 
Ellacombe has noted in his interesting paper on 
“ The Seasons of Shakspere’s Plays ” read 
before ns at the New Shakspere Society in June 
1880, and reprinted in his valuable Plant-Lore 
and Garden-Craft of Shakspere, 2nd edition, 
1884. But bow can we reconcile this March 
cold with the shining of the glow-worm— 

“ The Gloworme ihewes the matin to be neere, 

And ginnes to pale his vneffectuall fire ”— 

which most of us know only in summer P I 
naturally refer the point to our member, Miss 
Phipson, the author of that curious and useful 
volume, The Animal-Lore of Shakspere’s Time, 
and she partially justifies the seeming anomaly 
in the following note: 

‘ ‘ Muffett says that the glow-worm shines from 
June to September (Theater of Inteeit, p. 977). I 
do not find any other mention of the time of its 
appearance; but, according to modem naturalists, 
the ghost was not so far wrong. Wood says the 
beetle appears in April or the beginning of May, 
according to the season; the glow-worm has then 
been a fortnight in the pupa state, and the larva 
would be at least three weeks attaining its full 
growth, which would take it back to about the 
middle of March. I hare kept plenty of these 
creatures in the country, so know their ways. The 
larva shines almost as brightly as the perfect 
insect; but it is less seen, as its food is small 
snails, which are hidden deep in the damp grass 
or moss.” 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SHELLEY. 

187, Devonshire-road, Holloway, N.: July 31,1881. 

In the Academy of to-day’s date you print 
two letters of Shelley as being “ unpublished.” 
The second of the two certainly merits that 
distinction, but the first has been printed already 
in Mr. Buxton Forman’s Shelley Library, p. 5. 

Your correspondent is somewhat unfortunate 
in his transcript of Shelley’s text. In line 9 
of the first of the two letters he prints, “We 
are no Grub-street gazetteers,” whereas the 
original reads, “ Grub-street gawetteers.” 
There are also trifling variations in the point¬ 
ing, &c. Thomas J. Wise. 


THE PIGEON OB BLAOK-PEAK MONASTERY OF 
FA-HIAN and hiwen THSANG. 

Edinburgh: July 88,1886. 

Fa-hain and Hiwen Thsang both mention a 
famous monastery in Southern India, founded 
for the Buddhists, and where Nig&rjuna died, 


but which was afterwards seized on by the 
Brahmans. Hitherto, so far as I know, no 
satisfactory identification has been suggested 
for its position. Gen. Cunningham seems un¬ 
decided about it, and mentions Elura, Pfttur, 
and a place forty-five miles west of Ch&ndfi, as 
all possible sites, with conjectures as to the 
Indian representatives of the names P’o-lo-yu 
or “Pigeon" of Fa-hian, and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
or “ Black mountain ” of Hiwen Thsang. The 
king So-to-pho-ho of the latter and So-to-pho- 
hau-na of I-tring, the builder of the monastery, 
doubtless represents S&tavahana, the family 
name of the Andhra kings. And N&g&riuna is 
asserted in Tibetan books to have spent the last 
years of bis life and died at the monastery built 
for him by this king at Dpal-gyi-ri, which is 
a translation of Sri-Parvata or Brl-Saila. Now 
Sri-Saila or Sri-Parvata is a very old Hindu 
shrine dedicated to Mallikarjuna (was this name 
adopted by the Hindus from its resemblance to 
Nag&rjuna’s P), on the Nallamalla or “Black 
Mountains,” about eighty miles lower down the 
Krishna river than Kamul. 

The Chinese pilgrims lay stress on the re¬ 
markable and extensive approaches to the 
monastery, and say it was built in five storeys 
—the first in the form of an elephant; the 
second of a lion or tiger; the third of a horse ; 
the fourth of an ox; and the fifth of a pigeon. 
Such a structure would be literally impossible, 
but it might have been ornamented with figures 
of these animals in successive tiers; and Col. 
Mackenzie, who visited Sri-8ailam in 1794, 
particularly noticed the sculptures on the walls 
round the enclosure, as being—in the first row, 
elephants; in the second, chiefly horses; in the 
third, a variety of figures, hunting scenes with 
tigers, &c.; and several rows above were carved 
with mythological and other representations. 
At first right this reminds us of the Chinese 
accounts, but Col. Mackenzie knew nothing of 
the dates of different styles in Hindu architec¬ 
ture and could form no idea of the age of the 
buildings he saw. 

On my way from the Dh&rw&r and Bellari 
districts to Vellur, in March last, I determined 
to visit this shrine and if possible settle the 
question of its age. It is most difficult of 
access, as it is twenty-seven miles from Naga- 
lutti over steep bills. The first ascent from 
this place is of about 500 feet up a great ancient 
stair, formed of large blocks of stone, but many 
of them displaced by torrents, tree roots and 
the like, making it very toilsome to climb in a 
temperature of over 90° F. At the head of it 
a gateway spans the path. This is quite in 
the forest; and a little further on, another stair 
leads up about 120 feet higher to a second gate¬ 
way. After this the ascents and descents in the 
next twelve miles are not lengthy, but all fur¬ 
nished with steps ten yards wide; and long 
stretches of forest glade intervene, screened by 
a thick growth of bamboos. 

The only inhabitants of these hills, whioh 
are very feverish and unhealthy, are the 
Chentsns or Chenchwkra, who speak a patois 
of Telugu, with no distinctive vocabulary of 
their own. They pay deference to the goas of 
Sri-Sailam, and are now reckoned as low-caste 
Hindus. But they have physical and social 
characteristics which seem to connect them 
with the aboriginal tribes. Their customs of 
courtship, marriage, burial, and the like, their 
aversion to washing or bathing and to agri¬ 
culture, may be regarded as marking an ethnio 
difference between them and the ordinary 
Telugu Hindus. They seem to love the forest; 
and may be seen tracking its fastnesses with 
the bow and a few arrows in their hands, little 
afraid apparently of the tigers whioh are not 
unfrequent in it. They keep cows and buffaloes, 
but rear no crops. They have an unfortunate 
liking for intoxicants, are timid, and do not 
care to work even for high wages. When 
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employed to carry baggage to Sr!-Sailam, it 
baa to be made up in very light loada, for 
which they must not only be well paid, but 
have food carried for them and distributed 
daily. 

From Ndgalutti it is thirteen miles to Pedda- 
cheruvu—“ the Great Tank ”—a large artificial 
lake of early date, now much silted up. It is 
about 1,750 feet above the sea level; and on 
the embankment are a few huts for the conveni¬ 
ence of the annual pilgrimage at the new moon 
of February-Mareh. From this it is a very 
difficult march of fourteen miles to Sri-Sailam. 
The path ascends gradually for about 200 
feet, and then descents and ascents rapidly 
alternate, all laid with stone steps. One con¬ 
tinuous steep descent of 400 or 500 feet leads 
down to the Bhimanakolam torrent, the rocky 
bed of which is swept almost clean of loose 
Btones; then begins the ascent of 800 or 900 
feet to the crest of Budragiri, the hill on which 
the temple stands. At the head of this long 
stair is another gateway, 1,570 feet above sea 
level; but it is still three miles from Sri- 
Sailam, mostly over broad-flagged causeways 
of great age, with many a pilgrim’s name from 
all parts of India carved on the stones. From 
the east of the temple also a causeway and 
stairs descend to the river Erishnft, a distance 
of nearly two miles, and almost every stone 
bears one or more names of pilgrims in all 
languages. 

The temples stand in a rectangular enclosure 
about 630 feet from north to south by 510 from 
east to west, with an extension in the west, 
and gopuras or lofty gate-towers on the other 
three sides, all of the style of those at Vijaya- 
nagar, even to the material, the lower storey 
being of stone and the upper portions all of 
brick. This is the more striking as stone is so 
much more easily procurable on the hill than 
brick. These gopuras may, without hesitation, 
be referred to the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and probably were the work of the 
Yijayanagar king. The sculptures on the 
court wall that so struck Col. Mackenzie are 
nearly continuous for the first five courses; 
but in some places they rise to the ninth course, 
in which occasional stones are carved. The 
lower course consists of great blocks about 
thirty-two inches high, carved with figures of 
elephants in every variety of position; the 
second, twenty-six inches high, is carved with 
horses and attendants, and some with female 
riders; the third course, about the same 
height, with scenes from the modem pantheon 
—hunting scenes, tigers, camels, &c.; and the 
remaining courses chiefly with mythological 
representations. All this has its counterpart 
on the walls of the Hazara Rama temple at 
Vijayanagar, and is executed in the same style; 
a comparison of the two shows that Urey 
belong to the same period, if not to the same 
workmen. 

The temples inside are mean and insignificant. 
They may be a little older than the court wall, 
but not much. They are dedicated to Mallik- 
krjuna, a form of Siva, and to two females, 
Parvatl and BrahmarambM, to whom a sheep 
is sacrificed twice a week—a survival of the 
old bloody sacrifices offered to Durg4 in all 
her forms. The temple of Mallikarjuna is 
covered with gilt copper-plates, but it and the 
companion temples are insignificantly small. 
They were probably built after some destruc¬ 
tion of the older buildings by Muhammadan 
iconoclasts in the fifteenth century. Inside 
the court are corridors, small detached shrines, 
and wells with canopies over them to preserve 
the water from the sunlight. But much of the 
buildings is in ruin and decay; its glory is 
past. As they did ninety years ago to Col. 
Mackenzie, the attendants brought out an old 
circular mirror, and showed me the linga by 
reflecting the son’s rays into the garbhagnha 


or shrine. The hill is surrounded on three 
sides by the river Krishtid; but, except the 
causeways, there is no trace about the present 
temple of anything older than the fifteenth 
century. When these buildings were erected, 
the earlier ones must have been completely 
pulled down, and the materials rehewn and 
utilised. No remains could, therefore, be ex¬ 
pected of the still earlier Buddhist shrine, 
built probably in the second oentury, and 
destroyed before the fifth, but which we may 
fairly infer from the statements respecting 
Nagarjima once stood here. 

Remains of early date may some day be 
discovered in the jungles around, or at Chan- 
draguptapatnam, the site of an old fort to the 
east, now covered with donse jungle, to which 
I found it impossible to cross the river. 

Jas. Burgess. 


SOME FOLK-ETYMOLOGIES. 

Stroud: July 24, 188 *. 

The following instances of folk-etymology 
from the Gloucestershire dialect may be of in¬ 
terest to readers of the Academy : 

Sympitity, a corrupted form of “ sympathy,” 
possibly from an intermediate “ sympity.” 

Door's heel, for “ door-sill.” Cf. “ foot ” of a 
page, &o. The term “heel of a door” is cur¬ 
rent in the dialect. 

Way-sailing stands for “wassailing.” The 
word in this form refers to the custom of col¬ 
lecting money by going about the lanes and 
by-ways singing, &c. 

Brown-tightness, for “bronchitis.” The tran¬ 
sitional stage is still represented in the form 
brown-tightus. "Tightness” of the chost is 
of course referred to in this word. 

E. SlBREE. 


“ SOOR-DOOCK.” 

South Shields: July 24,1836. 

With reference to Mr. Grosart’s letter on 
this word I may say that the name soor 
docken is on Tyneside applied to the common 
sorrel ( Rumex ncetosa). I opine it has the first 
part of the name soor from the strongly acid 
taste of the leaves. The docken is the local 
name of the Rumex obtusifolius (see Brockett’s 
Glossary). B. Blair. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOTANICAL WORKS. 

British Fungi (Hymenomycetes ). By Bev. John 
Stevenson. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
Yol. I. (Blackwood.) The fifteen years that 
have passed since the publication of Hr. Cooke’s 
Handbook of British Fungi justify a new work 
on the subject, though the one before us is 
limited to the best known group, the Hymen¬ 
omycetes. But how open was the field for a 
new handbook, even in this department, is 
shown by the fact that while Cooke makes 452 
British species of the mighty genus Agaricus, 
Mr. Stevenson describes no fewer than 782, 
this single genus monopolising almost the 
whole of the first volume. The descriptions 
are full and sufficient, the references to plates 
are ample, and the woodcuts good, but too few 
in number. 

The Tourist’s Guide to the Flora of the 
Alps. By Prof. K. Dalla-Torre. Translated 
and edited by A. W. Bennett. (Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Bennett has done well to place within 
the reach of English readers this useful 
Guide to the Alpine Flora; and the compact 
and dainty form in which he has issued it 
will prevent it from being a burden, even to a 
climber. Not a word is wasted in the body of 
the book; and abbreviations enable the specific 


distinctions to be compressed into few lines, so 
that the articles rather resemble the short entries 
of Grenier and Godron ( Flore de France) than 
the long accounts in Bentham’s Handbook. The 
diagnoses of orders and genera, which are, 
partly at least, Mr. Bennett’s work, seem well 
selected. There is only one thing which we 
regret—the appendix of twenty-four pages. 
The Flora is not complete, common lowland 
forms being very reasonably omitted, and these 
are catalogued in the appendix. But, as space 
is a consideration in a book of this kind, and as 
names without description will not enable a 
traveller to identify what he has found, these 

E ages might have been saved. Very many, 
owever, of the merely catalogued species are 
British, and a tourist might take Babington or 
Hooker with him too, and yet not be over¬ 
loaded. On the whole, the Guide should add 
greatly to the enjoyment of visitors to Switzer¬ 
land and Tirol. 


Hmdbook of Mosses. By J. E. Bagnall. 
(Sonnenschein.) This little book should be 
in the hands of every young collector, and 
of everyone who cares about mosses. Its 
convenient Bize, its very low price, and the 
excellence of the mode of treatment of the 
subject-matter, render it indispensable to all 
interested in this beautiful section of our 
native flora. Mr. Bagnsdl writes with a 
thorough knowledge ana a thorough love of 
his subject, and discourses pleasantly on the 
appliances and materials required for the study 
of mosses, on their development, on their 
habitats, on their classification, on their geo¬ 
graphical distribution, on their cultivation, on 
their uses, and on preparing specimens for the 
cabinet and herbarium. The illustrations, 
though mostly not new, are good. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. 
Part I. Eighth Edition. (Bell.) The new 
edition has been made even more useful than 
the seventh, by the “ adaptation of the ordinal 
and generic sequence to the Genera Planta- 
rum of Messrs. Bentham and Hooker, “the 
re-numbering of the specific names, the re-casting 
of the topographical numbers ... the large 
additions of both species and varieties discovered 
during the last twelve years, and the insertion 
of a generic index on the insides of the coven.” 
Silene inflata is omitted, or merged in 8. 
maritima, which is, perhaps, a mistake; hut 
altogether, no working botanist can afford to 
be without this handy record and memorandum 
book. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. Bv Sir John 
Lubbock. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Macmillan.) This is a useful reprint of 
pleasantly written and instructive papers on 
the fertilisation of flowers by insect agency, 
the dispersion and germination of seeds, the 
functions and forms of leaves, and other vital 
phenomena of plants. There are few who can 
present suoh subjects to the public in so 
attractive a form as Sir John Lubbock. 

The last volume of Messrs. Sonnenschein's 
very useful “ Young Collector’s Manuals ” is a 
Handbook of British Fungi, Lichens, and Mosses. 
—the Fungi worked out by Mr. E. M. Holmes, 
the Lichens and Mosses (including Hepaticae) 
by Mr. Peter Gray. 

The seventeenth section of Schenck’s 
“ Handbuch der Botanik ” in the Encyhlopaedie 
der Naturwissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt) 
consists of a treatise on the “ Systematic and 
Geographical Distribution of Phanerogams,” by 
Dr. Oscar Drude. It is ohiefly occupied with a 
general account of the laws which have 
governed the distribution of the various forms 
of vegetation in space and time. The present 
part only commences the classification of 
flowering plants. 
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BABYLONIA AND CHINA. 

It was in 1880 that I began to publish a 
number of notes and papers with a view to 
establishing the derivation of early Chinese 
civilisation from that of Babylonia through the 
intermediary of Susiana. Since that time 
these disclosures—which, to use the words of 
one of my critics, “ brought China, as it were, 
within the circle of ancient history and general 
00 am unity of mankind ”—have gradually 
assumed an historical and positive character, 
receiving from time to time fresh confirmation 
with the further progress of research. 

For instance, 1 found the oldest Chinese 
writing to be derived from a current form of 
that same Chaldean writing which used, in 
lapidary style, to be written with cuneiform 
strokes. This fact was established by the 
s imilar ity of the signs in shape, meaning, 
sound, or translation of meaning; those of the 
deflected cardinal points being conspicuous for 
the information they afford regarding the 
migration eastwards of the leaders of the Bak 
tribes, the dvilisers and ancestors of the Chinese. 
The derivation has furthermore been established 
by common features of morphology in the 
composition of characters. I too hastily in¬ 
ferred that the Babylonian writing (or the 
of&hoot of it) taught to the future Chinese 
leaders, or their ancestors, was drawn hori¬ 
zontally from left to right, and that the 
Chinese direction from top to bottom arose 
from the Chinese practice of drawing these 
characters as they used to cut their notched 
■ticks. Bat, in fact, the change had taken 
plaoe long before the time of the Chinese bor¬ 
rowing. The perpendicular direction, running 
from right to left, was still that of the ancient 
Ch al d ean writing as late as 2500 B.C., as shown 
by the inscriptions exhumed at Telloh. A most 
interesting feature must here be noted with 
regard to the phonetic reading. When treating 
of the syllabic spelling still visible in the com¬ 
position of the most ancient Chinese (Ku-wen) 
group- characters, I had pointed out the pecu¬ 
liarity that many of these group-words must 
be read from bottom to top. I thought that 
this reversing was due to a mistake of the 
Chinese in putting up by their wrong end 
some compound-signs borrowed from a hori¬ 
zontal writing. This remarkable feature turns 
out, however, to be proper to the Chaldean 
writing; and we therefore need not hold the 
Chinese responsible for an incongruity which 
they only imitated, and which must find its 
explanation in a former phase of the writing 
long before the Chinese borrowing. Another 
gratifying circamstanoe in confirmation of my 
conclusions has lately occurred in connexion 
with the translation of the Yh-King. Many 
readers of the Academy will remember the con¬ 
troversy which took place in these oolumns 
between Profs. Douglas and Legge, and in those 
of a contemporary between Prof. Legge and 
myself, as well as an extensive paper which I 
published in 1882 and 1888 on the Yh-King, ‘ 1 The 
Oldest Book of the Chinese." There, I ventured 
to show scientifically that, through the succes¬ 
sive transformation of writing ana a continuous 
pressure on the ideographic meaning of the 
characters, the Chinese had succeeded In hiding 
the original value of the various documents, the 
collection of which formed the Yh-King ; these 
documents being for the greater part nothing 
stare than lists of meanings proper to ideo¬ 
graphic characters, and in that respect some¬ 
what similar to the so-called syllabaries of 
mneifona characters. These results were ac¬ 
cepted by most competent scholars, and the non- 
trsnslatability of the Yh-King as a current text 
was a certain result of my continuous researches. 
Prof. Legge, who had just published a trans¬ 
lation of the said book for “ The Sacred Books of 
the Bast" was among the few who objected to 
sj conclusions. But the venerable professor 


of Oxford has most honourably changed his 
mind; and he now admits that he was mistaken 
in translating as he did the Yh-King, which 
decidedly, in his opinion as in mine, cannot be 
translated. t 

There are facts not a few of the ancient 
Chinese culture, which can be traced back to a 
South-western Asiatic origin, though the time 
and the mannerin which theyreached the Flowery 
Land is not apparent. Some were certainly 
brought by the leaders of the Bak tribes when 
they migrated into China, circ. 2300 B.C., while 
others may have come through some other 
channel at a period that can only be inferred 
from negative evidence. The scantiness of 
ancient traditions and documents is often the 
reason why proofs are lacking of the early 
existence ot some fact which only appears after¬ 
wards when an occasion occurs. 

For instance, the duodenary cycle names 
which appear in the Erh-ya ana the She-hi are 
extraordinarily similar to the twelve names of 
the Babylonian months; but their different order 
in the Chinese tradition shows that the knowledge 
of them was borrowed prior to the arrangement 
of the Babylonian calendar, ctVc. 2500 b.g. The 
affinity of the names of the cycle of ten with 
the ten Akkadian numerals (Academy, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1883), remote as it may be in some cases, 
and resulting with every other loan from the 
fact of their having been borrowed through 
practical and oral intercourse, does not bear in 
itself any direct proof of date as does the former 
loan. 

The long lists of mythical kings preserved in 
some of the later Chinese works (which an 
occasional quotation in the sixth century B.o. 
shows to have been known at least at that time) 
may have been introduced by some channel other 
than that of the early civilisers. Several of 
the mythological accounts, evidently repro¬ 
ductions of Babylonian traditions, may have 
been introduced at the same time. 

The same can be said of the calendar plant 
which grew at the entrance to the palace of 
Yao as stated (in the Bamboo books, obviously 
borrowed from a notion of the Oisdin, the tree of 
life so lavishly represented in ancient Assyrio- 
Babylonian imagery. On the other hand, the 
identification of Shang-ti with Shamash, if 
genuine—as I think it is—and distinct from 
the Tien or heaven’s cult proper to the 
Turanian races, must be referred back with 
many other notions to the time of the first 
civilisers from the West. 

There are several strata which can be recog¬ 
nised more or less distinctly in the ancient 
civilisation of China. The oldest, of course, 
would be that of the aboriginal populations: 
Negritos, Mdn, and also Mongoloid tribes, 
apparently Mandohn. 

Then came the migrations of the Bak tribes, 
by the North-west, of which I have already 
spoken. In the eleventh century B.c. the 
founders of the dynasty of Tchou, coming from 
the West, brought with them notions suggestive 
of an Aryo-Turkish intermingling, and some 
knowledge of the reforms then carried on in 
the calendar by the Khoresmians. From the 
tenth century downwards we have reason to 
suspect the non-Chinese part of the Shantung 
peninsula to have been a station of important 
sea trade with the Indian archipeligo, and the 
channel through whioh many notions from the 
West, after several intermediaries, reached the 
Chinese. Such, for instance, were the notions 
about ring money and weights. Later on in 
the South-west province of Szetchuen, outside 
the Chinese dominions, the occasional trade 
relations which had sprang up with India as 
early as the tenth oentury b.c. led to a regular 
influence from which Taoism was the outcome. 
This same influence finally resolved itself into 
the establishment there of a regular dynasty of 
Indian origin about 300 b.c. In the North-west 


the great state of Ts’in (half Chinese), during 
its growth to supreme power from the ninth to 
the third century B.c. had not been without 
relations with the West, especially about 500- 
300 B.c., but of these facts we possess no record. 
The much-spoken-of isolation of the Chinese 
arises from the fact that they were surrounded 
on every side by independent states, either half 
Chinese, or not Chinese at all. As foreign 
intercourse could not take place otherwise than 
with these states, whose historical records have 
not been preserved, it is only in cases of 
exceptional importance resulting in a com¬ 
munication with the central Chinese Govern¬ 
ment that some reoord was retained of the facts 
in the fragments of history which have survived 
the injury of centuries. 

Dr. Edkins, in several interesting notes, has 
shown the probability of some ideas and tradi¬ 
tions from the West having come to China 
through later channels than that of the early 
civilisers; and, though in several oases known 
facts neglected by him forbid me to accept his 
conclusions, I am glad to be able to agree with 
him in other instances. 

The difficulty of assigning dates to the 
entrance of foreign notions during these early 
periods is great. Unless statements in contra¬ 
diction of any notion, idea, or tradition that 
appears somewhere later, befound in earlier docu¬ 
ments, it cannot be affirmed that this notion, 
idea, or tradition was not known long before 
the period of the work, which, one out of 
many, has survived until our time. Former 
works in which they were noticed may 
have disappeared altogether. On the other 
hand, ancient writers in China were no more 
omniscient than are those of the present day, 
and a man may have written in perfect ignor¬ 
ance of subjects well known in other parts of 
the country; writing was difficult, books were 
scarce, and ignoranoe prevailed. It is grati¬ 
fying for me to see Dr. Edkins now engaged in 
the same path as myself, and seeking for such 
parts of the ancient civilisation of China as can 
be traced back for their origin to the old focus 
of culture in south-west Asia. 

In the Academy of July 24 he has given 
what I presume to be a resum <? ot the paper 
lately read by him before the Peking Oriental 
Society on the Babylonian origin of the place- 
value in writing numbers. I am, however, 
greatly afraid that the curious milange of truth 
and fiction to whioh he is at times partial has 
once more led him into error. 

In a lengthjr paper, published by the Numis¬ 
matic Society in 1883, on “ the Old Numerals, 
the Counting Bods, and the Swan-pan in 
China ” (London: D. Nutt), which Dr. Edkins 
does not appear to know, I have shown at 
length that the abacus was introduced into 
China in the eleventh century of our era, and 
that, prior to that time, oounting rods were 
used since the fifth century B.c.; and as to the 
value of position deduced from the riddle 
quoted in 542 b.c. in the Tso-tchuen, I have 
shown it to have been from right to left, and 
not from left to right, as Dr. Edkins puts it. 
The positive proof of my statement I found in 
the numbers inscribed m the currency of the 
fourth and third centuries b.o. (see the above 
paper, reprint, plate, p. 16). The writing of 
numbers from left to right was a late affair 
in China, and the oldest position was perpen¬ 
dicular, or from right to left, as proved by the 
same data. The early written numbers are 
nothing more than adapted characters of the 
writing or compound-groups phonetically spelt 
as I have shown in the same paper (p. 21). 

Therefore, all the part of Dr. Edkins’s specu¬ 
lation as to the direction in writing numbers 
cannot stand, though we are indebted to him 
for having pointed out the fact of the place- 
value in relation to its Babylonian affinity, 
which still remains as another evidence of the 
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rreat influence which the civilisation of Baby¬ 
lonia exercised all over the world. 

Terrier de Lacouperie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NORTHHMBRIAR “ EBOLSONG.” 

Oxford: July S3,1886. 

The glosses of the Durham Book contain 
many uncommon and difficult words, and among 
them a few which have hitherto resisted all 
attempts at explanation. To this latter group 
must be assigned the noun eboUong and its 
kindred verb *ebolsia. They uniformly trans¬ 
late blasphemia and blasphemare, which the 
Vulgate Gospels have always retained, or rather 
borrowed from the Greek, in despair of finding 
an exact equivalent. 

Strangely enough, while the West Saxon 
fairly writhes under the burden of the Latin 
word and its meaning, now resorting to one 
substitute, and now another, the Northumbrian 
is as consistent in its rendering as the Latin in 
its borrowing. In casting about for an etymo¬ 
logy, it is natural to think of “ evil.” Lye, 
indeed, assumes the existence of a form ebul, 
which he calmly defines as “evil,” “malum.” 
Leo modifies and divides the word ebolsung at 
his own pleasure, transforming it into oefol- 
sung, eefol being in turn derived from ce and 
hiw. Latterly it has been suggested that 
eboUong is merely “ evil song,” “ song ” being 
used in the sense of charm or incantation. 
This hypothesis is overthrown by the suffix 
-ung, wmch occurs nearly as often as -ong (5: 7). 
The identification of ebol with yfel is rendered 
at least plausible by the occurrence of yfelsab 
as a gloss upon blasuemiat, in Wright-Wulcker, 
Vocabularies, 482 8 . 

The orthography of this particular group of 
glosses is, however, extremely corrupt; and, 
moreover, it is not unlikely that the glossator 
may have been acquainted with the Durham 
Book, and that yfelsa)> merely results from a 
clumsy attempt to Saxonise the Northumbrian 
verb. The probability that “ ebul ” does not 
signify “evil” in the Northumbrian dialect 
is greatly strengthened by the fact that 'ebolsia 
is never employed to translate maledicere, as 
it almost certainly would be did tbol — “ evil.” 
But the final appeal must be to the phonetic 
laws of the dialect. The Northumbrian 
Gospels, like West Saxon, know only the form 
yfel, and it is impossible to identify this with 
tbol. The b, like the /, does undoubtedly 
stand for the sonant labial spirant; but the 
e cannot represent the umlaut of u, to say 
nothing of the vowel of the second syllable. 
What kinship, then, can our Northumbrian 
words claim ? 

Before endeavouring to answer this question, 
it will be well to glance at the actual forms. In 
all there are twenty-five (besides ebolsung, Bit. 
12”), of which twelve are nominal, and thirteen 
verbal. The stem appears as eboh-{lG), ebals- (4), 
efolt- (3), and efolt- (2). If any credit is to be 
attached to the variation of the second vowel, 
it indicates that the accent is thrown upon the 
first syllable. The -Is may very well represent 
-si (Old English Grammar, § 183), as illustrated 
by Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, where Epinal 
has gyrdisl-, 582 (the older form), while Erfurt 
and Corpus have tne normal West Saxon gyrdils-. 
We should thus gain the hypothetical form *efosl- 
ot *cfasl-, which I assume to be the North¬ 
umbrian representative of the stem afvisl- in 
Old Norse *afvisli (later auvisli), with the mean¬ 
ings (!) “ damnum,” (2) “ hurt,” “ injury ” in 
general. Whatever the second component may 
signify, the first is evidently the cef- of Old 
English cefwyrdla, afwerdelsa, both of which 
bear a sense identical with that of the Old 
Norse afvisli. This ce/- is the accented form 
of the proclitic and unaccented of-. Proxi- 
mately, therefore, Old Norse afvisl- would be 


represented by Old English *cefwils-. The 
disappearance of the w might be conoeived of 
in one of two ways. Either i caused umlaut, 
and then disappeared, producing the form 
*efwls-, which, by vocalisation of the vi, became 
•e fills- {efolt-, efals-) ; or the wi-, as usual in 
Northumbrian, became wu-, and then u, as in 
ufiuufo (Mk. 7.5), uftuta (Mk. 1.22), for West 
Saxon ttSwita. Upon the latter supposition it 
would be difficult to account for the initial e, 
which occurs only sporadically in Northum¬ 
brian for «. In any case, it is not impossible 
that the e is long. The lengthening of initial 
e before the labial spirant, which has taken 
place in even, eaves, &c., may have occurred 
thus early in Northumbrian under the stress 
of the' accent (cf. euuerdlu, Lk. 23.40, h!flg, 
Lk. 18.24), as it is assumed to have done in 
the Vespasian Psalter by Zeuner ( Die Sprache 
des Kentischen Psalters, § 24, 2, e). But upon 
this I should lay no stress, my object being 
only to suggest a relation, and to invite the 
attention of Old English scholars to the words. 

Albert S. Cook. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Mr. Granville Cole has 
been appointed to the professorship of geology, 
and Miss C. A. Raisin to the demonstratorship 
in botany, at Bedford College, London. 

The King of the Belgians has nominated an in¬ 
ternational jury to award his prize of 25,000 frs. 
(£1,000) for the best treatise that has appeared 
during the last four years in any country on 
“ The Means of popularising the Study of Geo¬ 
graphy and the best Method of developing 
the Teaching of it.” As the competition is 
international, the jury is likewise international. 
Lieut.-General Liagre, formerly Minister of 
War, vice-preeident of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Belgium, and perpetual secretary of 
the Royal Academy of Belgium, is president of 
the jury; Major-General Wauvermans, presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society of Geography of 
Antwerp, and Prof, von Beveden, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain, member of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, are the two other Belgian 
members. Four foreign members are associated 
with them by royal ordinance, viz., Com¬ 
mandant le Bon, military attach! of the French 
Legation at Brussels; Col. de Tchitchagow, 
military attach! of the Imperial Russian Lega¬ 
tion at Brussels; His Excellency Valera, envoy- 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Spain at Brussels; and Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C., F.R.S., fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of England. The competition is con¬ 
fined to treatises in one or other of six lan¬ 
guages—French, Flemish, English, German, 
Italian, or Spanish. Le Mouvement GSographique, 
the organ of the Geographical Institute of 
Brussels, announces in a recent number that 
more than sixty treatises in print or in MS. 
have been received at the Ministry of Publio 
Works in Brussels, the authors of which are 
competing for the king’s prize. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. H. Sweet’s Second Middle English 
Primer is nearly through the press. It con¬ 
sists of selections from the minor poems of 
Chaucer, together with the prologue and an 
abridgment of the Pardoners Tale, all in a 
diacritical text similar to that employed in the 
First Middle English Primer of the same editor. 
The metre is indicated throughout, silent e’s 
being put in italics. The texts are accompanied 
by a grammar and glossary. 


FINE ART. 

ORRAT SALE of PICTURES, at radnood prloaa (Bngraving*,Chromoa 
and Otaograptu). handsomely framed. Everyone about to porohaae pietam 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents/— 
Geo. Ribs, 116, Strand, near Water loo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 

The Sirens Three. By Walter Crane. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This is perhaps the only poem which 
was ever rendered more intelligible by the illus¬ 
trations. It is printed twice, once by itself in 
ordinary type; and secondly, in imitation of the 
MS., on those storied leaves which have already 
attracted the attention of the readers of the 
English Illustrated Magazine. Few will care to 
read the separate text; but fewer still will fail 
to admire tne pages, decorated with imagination 
and embroidered with fancy, which compose 
the noblest work of Mr. Walter Crane. It is, 
of course, impossible to turn them over without 
thinking of Blake and also of Mr. Elihu Vedder; 
but the comparison will in neither case injure 
the reputation of their designer. He is more 
than the equal of Mr. Vedder; and if he have 
not the same intensity of spirit, or such direct 
inspiration as Blake had, he also is a man by 
himself, with special gifts, both spiritual and 
artistic, which make his work unusually dis¬ 
tinct and admirable. His power and fertility 
in imaginative design, his decorative ingenuity 
and skill in the arrangement of line, his com¬ 
mand of striking and various effects of “ black 
and white,” his sense of the beautiful and the 
terrible, the romantic and the pathetic, form a 
constellation of qualities which are seldom found 
together in one artist. One of the faults of the 
poem is that it is formed of a succession of images 
and little else. They throng so thickly and 
quickly that they choke not only the verse, but 
the reader, who has little time to swallow, and 
none to digest, them. But as suggestion! for 
pictorial design they are admirable, and the 
pauses required for studying the illustrations 
give the reader a chance to appreciate the ideas, 
if not to enjoy the versification of the poem. 
The following stanzas are a fair sample of Mr. 
Crane’s very cryptic muse: 

Untilled, unknown, the trackless regions spread 
Which Thought, belated wanderer, doth tread, 
Where, like a river flashing through the night, 
The milky way its myriad star-foam shed. 

Cast from what vital source—what teeming train? 
By blind persistent force—from fiery rain— 

Suns, moons, and stars, transmuted, globed, and 
hung 

The dew of Space upon its blue campaign : 

Trod by the feet of Time, as he doth go, 

A labourer night and mom to reap and sow— 
Who counts them as they fall, or wonders well 
If one should break with all his weight of woe ? 

If this poem should hereafter be edited and 
annotated as a classic, we confess that we 
should pity the commentator who desired to 
make these verses plain to the intelligence or 
youth; but Mr. Walter Crane’s design is better 
than any commentary. There we see in toe 
left-hand comer Thought with a staff in his 
hand entering the milky way, which with sum 
and moons and stars decorate in admired 
disorder such parts of the page as are not 
occupied by the text and the figure of Time, 
who is in the act of sowing but carries his 
scythe over his shoulder. Perhaps after we 
have examined the page, and turned it over to 
see the next, we have not quite analysed toe 
language or fully comprehended the thought oi 
the verses, but we have done better—we have 
enjoyed the page. And there is not a page 
that may not be enjoyed. Those designs which 
have given us the most pleasure are “ Pandora 
(v. 494), “ Hope, Silence and Freedom 
&c.), "Protean Life” (v. 109), the terrible 
“ Famished Crew ” (v. 115, &c.), “ The Dragon- 
slayer” wonderful with glitter of armour an 
scale (v. 127), and the last four, all of which 
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are delightful in different ways. It may seem 
strings that Ur. Walter Crane should haye 
chosen the worst design for one of his pictures 
in the Grosvenor last year (v. 73), and should 
hare painted for another a Pandora so greatly 
inferior to the one in this hook; but even the 
powers of Mr. Crane have their limit, and it is 
as a designer and not as a painter or a poet that 
his name will be longest remembered. 


Tie Dutch School of Paintimg. By Henry 
Havard. Translated by G. PowelL (Cassell.) 
Hus new volume of " The Pine Art Library ” is 
perhaps a little better than its predecessors, 
but Messrs. Cassell have not yet found a trans¬ 
lator with a sufficient knowledge of French, 
English, and art, to qualify them for 
re daring Frenoh art books into English. Mr. 
Henry Havard, if not a great writer is a clear 
one, and his personal research has added a 
good deal to our knowledge of the lives of 
Dutch painters. He is also more careful and 
accurate than many of his countrymen, while 
he has the national gifts of style and arrange¬ 
ment. This volume is admirably planned and 
is by for the best short history of Dutch art 
that we know. The English version, though 
not firstrate, is tolerable, and many of the 
illustrations are excellent. 

Colour and Colour-printing at applied to 
Lithography. By W. D. Bichmond. (Wyman.) 
This is a supplement to the author’s Grammar 
of Lithography, and is well worthy of its place 
in Wyman’s useful “ Technical Series.” Mr. 
Bichmond has a thorough practical knowledge 
of his subject, and is well versed in theories of 
light and colour. Ho student of colour- 
printing could have a more valuable guide to 
nil art. The opening chapters on colour are 
quite the soundest and simplest practical ex¬ 
position of a difficult subject which we have 
retd, and might be recommended to the atten¬ 
tion of all readers. They are followed by a 
very careful and full description of all colours 
used in printing, their practical merits and 
dindvantages. Chapters on inks, driers, har¬ 
monies, and machines, with a final one on the 
Hoeschotype photo-chromic printing process, 
complete this excellent handbook. 


A Short Study of Gothic Architecture. By 
8. T. H. Parkes. (Windsor & Newton.) This 
short study is necessarily a very summary one. 
But Mr. Parkee has done his work ably; and 
for anyone who will be content with an outline 
of the subject, or wishes to possess a handbook 
for reference purposes, we can safely recommend 
it Its illustrations are well chosen and neatly 
executed; and the volume is worthy of its 
plaoe in Messrs. Windsor & Newton’s useful 
•eries, of whioh it forms No. 38. 


The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing. By 
H. B. Robertson. (Windsor & Newton.) 
Hr. Robertson has not had sufficient scope in 
the narrow limits of this little book of sixty- 
two pages to treat what is really a very large 
subject in a finished manner. His essay is but 
s sketch, hut it contains a good many useful 
Huts and much valuable advioe. The illustra¬ 
tions are well chosen to show a variety of styles 
•nd touches by different masters; but we 
<*n scarcely aooept the poor head by Lalauze, 
after Frank Hals, as in any way resembling the 
vital execution of Menzel. 


Zincography. By Josef Bock. (Wyman.) 
This practical guide to the art of zinco- 
typography has been well translated from the 
the last edition by E. Menken, and forms a 
“•eful addition to Wyman’s “Technical Series.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY OF OLD STAINED GLASS AT 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Cheltenham: Aug. I, 1886. 

A very interesting discovery was made last 
week at Christ's College. Some fine pieces of 
stained glass, whioh had been stowed away in 
a box in the Master’s stable and long sinoe 
forgotten, were brought to light. 

This glass, which dates from the building of 
the chapel in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry vH., originally belonged to the small 
two-light windows in the north aisle, now used 
as a vestry; but which, in all probability, onoe 
formed a chantry chapel where masses were said 
on behalf of the Lady Margaret who founded 
the college. This glass is mentioned in a diary 
of Sir John Cullum (1768), quoted by Mr. J. W. 
Clark in his valuable work recently published 
on the University of Cambridge (vol. i., p. 206). 
Part of it appears, during the last century, to 
have been fixed in the east window of the 
chapel, where it is shown in Ackerman’s view 
of the interior. About fifty years ago these 
pieces were taken out to make room for the 
present transparency, which may onoe have had 
some resemblance to stained glass, but is now 
only a disfigurement to the east end. It was 
at that time that the old glass was hidden away 
in the stable. 

It is now proposed to reinstate it, not in its 
original position—where it would practically 
be hidden from sight—but in the new stone 
traceried windows which are being made for 
the north wall of the chapel. 

The newly found glass consists of the follow¬ 
ing pieces, each about twenty inches wide: 

1. A three-quarter length figure of Edward 
the Confessor, with crown and nimbus, attired 
in royal robes, and holding a ring in his right 
hand—the usual symbol For {this saint. The 
head is, of course, purely ideal, and is treated 
like that of a handsome youth, with long flow¬ 
ing hair. 

2. A seated figure of Gregory the Great, 
bearded, with long hair. He has the papal 
tiara, with one crown, not three, and a nimbus. 
He is clad in a cope, and holds a book, in which 
he appears to be writing. 

3. A half-length figure of a king, probably 
Henry VL, wearing the imperial arched crown, 
which first appears on the second coinage of 
Henry VII. The face is a very noble one, 
the work of a skilful artist; the long wavy 
hair is painted with great spirit and delicacy of 
touch. He wears the royal robes, and round 
his neck is hung a gold chain of some order, 
probably that of the garter, though it is treated 
m a vaguely decorative way. 

4 ana 6. Two royal figures kneeling. One of 
these has a good portrait head of Henry VH.j, 
who is clad in rich gold armour. Behind is his 
helmet, on which are the words AD ' VEST . . . 
patarnos, apparently part of some motto. 
This last figure is the pendant to the kneeling 
portrait of the Lady Margaret, which for some 
years has been in the most eastern window on 
the north of the chapel. There are also two 
smaller pieces of glass with the Tudor rose, 
and one with the portcullis. 

The general style of this glass is distinctly 
English, with little or no Flemish influence. 
The hands of two or three painters are dis¬ 
tinguishable. The figures of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor and Henry VI. are by an abler artist 
than the others, and are very fine examples of 
glass painting at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

As is usual with glass of this period, silver 
stain plays a very important part in the scheme 
of colour. A large variety of shades of this 
brilliant stain occur; ranging from the pale 
yellow, which has only been stained once, to a 
deep orange, produced by re-staining and 
re-firing as many as seven times. But little 


flashed ruby is used; a fine deep blue and a 
manganese purple occur in larger quantities. 
Much delicate detail is produced by fine lines 
scratched with a steel graver on the brown 
enamel pigment which is used for shading and 
outlines. 

The discovery of this glass is of special 
value in a place like Cambridge, where *( with 
the exception of the magnificent series in King’s 
College Chapel) but little fine old glass still 
exists, and great additional interest to the 
building will be given by its reinsertion in the 
windows of the chapel of Christ’s College. 

J. Henry Middleton. 


OGAMS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Ids of Man : July SS, 1888. 

A short time ago I wrote to the Academy 
about the first Ogams discovered in the Isle of 
Man; and in response to a pressing invitation 
from Mr. Savage I have come here to see them. 
The pleasure of making a visit to the island has 
in my case been greatly enhanoed by finding 
among the hospitable vicar’s guests Dr. Beddoe 
and Prof. Boyd Dawkins. So our rambles 
have been in turn devoted chiefly to ethnology, 
geology, and epigraphy. Last Saturday was 
our day for Ogams. We visited those which 
formed the subject of my previous letter, and I 
should now like to add to the remarks I made 
on what I then called the larger inscription. 
Tour readers will remember that I read Bivai — 
not magi mucoi Cunava —. A bit of the stone 
has now been found bearing traces of the digits 
required to complete the first name. It is still 
imperfect; but it proves that I was wrong in 
suggesting that the part wanting had only a 
vowel inscribed on it. I now think it was ca, co, 
or cu, with the digits of the c somewhat irregu¬ 
larly Bpaoed. The whole might then be read 
Bivaicunat magi mucoi Cunava —. I cannot 
from memory sav whether Bivaicunat will make 
the genitive of any name known to Celtio 
literature. I am sorry to have to add that I 
cannot clear up the doubt as to whether the 
last notch on the stone stood for a, as I have 
assumed, or merely formed the first of a group 
of notches for another vowel; nor is it likely 
now that any evidence can be found to decide 
whether the stone was a fragment when it was 
first found by the workmen, or not. This 
inscription has the peculiarity of reading up the 
right edge of the stone—the edge opposite 
the reader’s right hand—and round the top 
towards the left. It is at Mr. Kelly’s house, 
the name of whioh is Ballaqueeney, near the 
station of Port St. Mary ana within sight of 
Port Erin. 

The other stone described in my letter can 
now be more exactly given; for I find that, 
instead of two fragmentary inscriptions, the 
writing makes one continuous legend, excepting 
in so far as a patch of quartz occurring on the 
edge of the stone is passed over, making a 
hiatus over a foot long in the middle of the 
word ma — gi. I know of no other instance to 
compare with it. It may be added that magi 
ends at the left-hand top comer, which is not 
sharp, and that the inscription is continued on the 
top of the stone. This portion should consist 
of the father’s name; but I can make nothing 
of it, though it would seem to have been a 
word of three or four syllables. It may be 
guessed to have had digits for some such a 
combination as Lomaridi, Lomcidi, or the like; 
but it is too much worn to be read, at any rate 
by me. The legible portion of the inscription 
makes Dovaidona magi. Now, as to the genitive 
Dmaidona, it is an instance probably of the 
consonantal declension with the final t dropped. 
This last we know from other inscriptions to 
have been of very uncertain presence. Without 
lists of Goidelic names to consult I could not 
identify the name Dovaido or Dovaidu, tor 
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would probably be the nominative: I have 
never met with it in Ogam before. 

The next stone was one which Mr. Savage had 
lately discovered, but it has not been till now 
described. It is in a wall; and Prof. Dawkins 
describes it as consisting of sericite schist. It is 
4 ft. 4-5 in. long, by 3‘5 in. broad at the wider 
end, and 1‘9 in. at the other, which is the 
one inscribed; but the letters oocupy only 

I ft. 8‘4in. of the length, as a piece has evi¬ 
dently been cut off, probably when the stone 
was built into the wall. I am assured by my 
geological friend that it can hardly have been 
at any time quite a foot longer than it is now, 
and this makes it impossible that the inscrip¬ 
tion can have been completed on the one edge. 
Possibly, when it comes to be taken out of the 
wall, another part of it will be found to have 
been inscribed. What remains of the in¬ 
scription reads as follows, Cunamagli ma —: 

II M -|| Ill's’ll./' U 

Cun am* g l % Ma *, tifc. 

The letters mo are followed by parts of two of the 
digits for q, and the whole word was doubtless 
the usual magi', followed also, no doubt, by the 
father or mother’s name. Now Cummagli is a 
name such as an Ogmist delights to meet with, 
as it is at once identifiable. It is a genitive of 
the second declension, if I may be allowed to 
borrow an old-fashioned term from Latin 
grammar; and if it occurred in Roman capitals 
m Wales it would be Cunomagli. The genitive 
actually occurs in the later form Conomagli in 
the life of a Breton saint, where a man is men¬ 
tioned called Maglua Conomagli filius. Then we 
have the still later form Conmaegl in the Saxon 
Chronicle; in modern Welsh it is Cynfael, pro¬ 
nounced Kynvael. The compound is made up 
of the same elements as JUaglocunut, in modem 
Welsh Maelgwn, the name of the most famous 
Gftlcfas 0 * an< * a contemporary of 

These notes have been put together as briefly 
as possible, partly from fear of wearying the 
readers of the Academy, and partly because a 
full account of the stones may shortly be ex¬ 
pected in the Afanx Note-Book, an admirable 
journal devoted to all that appertains to the 
island, and edited by Mr. A. W. Moore, a 
distinguished Cambridge graduate and keen 
archaeologist, who has been making a careful 
study of Manx proper names. I am extremely 
sorry to leam that the Note-Book is not so well 
supported as it ought to be. It only requires 
to be better known, I think, to acquire many 
readers whose interest is not centred in Man. 

J. Rhys. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
M. Edourd Nayille, the eminent Egypt¬ 
ologist of Geneva, best known, perhaps, to 
readers of the Academy as the discoverer of 
Pithom, has been decorated by the Emperor 
of Germany with the order of the Red Eagle, 
of the Third Class, in honour of the completion 
of his great work, the comparative edition of 
“The Ritual”; or, Book of The Dead. Two 
volumes of this splendid work, the fruit of 
ten years’ labour, have already appeared, the 
first containing hieroglyphic texts, and the 
second, variants of those texts, collected and 
collated from papyri in all the principal col¬ 
lections of Europe. The Introductory volume 
is now ready, completing the work ; and it will 
be published in the course of next month. 
This volume will be a fine quarto of about 
200 pp., illustrated with photo-lithographic 
plates. 

Apropos of Mr. Wedmore’s forthcoming mono¬ 
graph on the etched work of Mr. Whistler, we 
may mention that the Fine Art Society has 


recently issued a small edition of the famous 
plate biown as the “ The Kitchen,” a plate of 
which the earliest state was wrought by Mr. 
Whistler twenty-five years ago, when he was 
almost a youth. It presented, with much 
cleverness, but with some imperfection, what is 
called a “ Rembrandtish ” effect of light and 
shade, the light entering the kitchen by a 
narrow window, and striking brilliantly on the 
wall. The foreground was somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory. Mr. whistler has reoently added 
much work for the issue of the Sine Art 
Society; he has “ brought the picture together,” 
as the phrase is, and given to this elaborate 
etching a harmony and unity sometimes more 
conspicuous in a first sketch than in a highly 
wrought plate. The print now takes its plaoe 
as not only fine, but really faultleas. 

We may spare ourselves and our readers a 
long record of the Blenheim sale, for, though 
it has occupied many days at the most famous 
auction room in London, and, though high 
prices have been obtained for isolated examples 
—as, for instanoe, for certain Rubens and 
Vandyke canvasses—the sale as a whole has 
been much less important than was expected. 
It was not generally known outside the smallish 
werld of London connoisseurs that, over and 
above the sales of the Rafael “ Madonna” and 
of the Vandyke equestrian portrait of Charles I., 
which were made to our National Gallery, 
some of the other most important pictures had 
been privately disposed of to the Berlin 
Museum and to members of the Rothschild 
family. Thus, as has been observed elsewhere, 
the first rank of the collection was already 
gone, and there remained for dispersal under 
the hammer chiefly the second and the third. 
These things sold really very well, considering 
both that the season is over and that they were 
not very attractive. 

Messes. Fradelli A Co. have issued two fine 
photographs of Miss Alma Murray as Beatrioe 
in Shelley’s “ Cenca,” and Helena in Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s “ Helena in Troas.” Though both are 
favourable specimens of the photographer’s art, 
we far prefer the Beatrice for pose and general 
treatment. 


THE 8TAQE. 

HE. BOUCICAULt’s NEW 00KEDY. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that what 
ia announced as Mr. Boueicault’s farewell 
effort is on the whole a sucoess. He reminded 
ns, in the little address thit was printed on 
the first night's playbill, that he is the author 
of “London Assurance” as well as of the 
“ Sbaughraun ” and of the," Colleen Bawn ” ; 
and there was a meaning in this reminder. 
It was intended to convey that this veteran 
of the stage and of dramatic writing would 
seek to present to us, as his last contribution, 
a piece in which the literary element was not 
subordinated to the purposes of stage effect: 
that, in brief, he would give us a comedy and 
not a melodrama. Nor are we altogether 
disappointed. We question, indeed, whether 
we have any right to be disappointed at all. 
For if the oomedy is not altogether literary— 
if we know, while we are listening to it, that 
should we read instead of hear it, its unreality 
would be revealed—it does not differ in that 
matter from more than a very little of modern 
English stage writing. The stage is a 
wonderful bolsterer-up of enfeebled literary 
reputations; on the stage, prosaic thought, 
measured into blank verse, passes for poetry, 
and rhetoric is accepted in lieu of inspiration ; 
on the stage, too, as regards the creation of 
character in comedy, it is enough to adroitly 


copy that which was new two score of years 
ago. The study of individual character— 
such as is essential in the novel—is on the 
stage almost unknown, and it is the happy 
privilege of the actor to be able to make a 
little trifling smartness pass well enough for 
wit. All this being so, and it being 
thoroughly admitted that it is so by every 
judge whose interest is not in the stage 
exclusively, but ia literature and art as well, 
there ia nothing exceptional to forgive in Mr. 
Boucieault’s comedy. It is very neat, very 
ingenious, very skilfully compounded of 
tolerably familiar material, very artificial, 
and pretty sore of a success. 

“ The Jilt" deals with the true indiscre¬ 
tions—not with what an advocate before Sir 
James Haanen is fond of calling indiseretiona 
—of a young woman now prosperously 
married to an honest Yorkshire baronet. 
Before she was thus prosperously married to 
Sir Budleigh Woodstock, Lady Woodstock— 
who is strangely called Lady Millioent instead 
of Lady Woodstock in the play-bill—had 
written some affectionate letters to “another.” 
“Another” had not destroyed them. He 
had died and left them for his trustee; sad hit 
trustee, who, like the personage in an older 
play, could “smile, and entile, and be a 
villain,* proposed to turn them to very dis¬ 
graceful acoount. Fortified by their possession, 
he sought to influence Lady Woods took to 
enable him to marry Kitty, Sir Budleigh’* 
rich sister; and part of the play deals with 
the apprehensions of the young married 
woman that her hardly blameworthy foolish¬ 
ness will be discovered, now that her lore ii 
really given to her lord. Bat there are other 
interests: indeed there are too many interests. 
There are the love affairs of Kitty, who 
fortunately overhears a revealing bit of 
dialogue from the wicked trustee, and who 
gives her heart at length to Miles O’Hara, sa 
Irish gentleman rider, a sporting prophet 
of Society newspapers—simple, blameless, 
engaging, not altogether probable, but played 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault so that life is die- 
tinctly pleasanter when he is on the scene. 
And the plot has yet a third thread. There 
is an Eton youth who is in love with a hit cl 
“Yorkshire in pettiooats,” the intrepid 
daughter of a woman who trains Sir Bud- 
leigh’s horses. And then there is a short¬ 
sighted clergyman with an interest in sport, 
a fussy butler, an attached housekeeper, whom 
Sir Budleigh embraoes with an affection his 
relatives would never have evoked. In short 
there are plenty of conventional interests sod 
one or two fresh ones; and the piece is well 
acted. The two younger ladies of the drama 
—Lady Woodstock and Kitty—ore spoken of 
by more than one of the characters u terms 
so superlative that it is hardly in mortals to 
appear to justify their employment And as 
Miss Myra Holme and Miss Thorndyke—the 
latter lady from the Madison Square Theatre, 
of excellent carriage and admirably dressed— 
do not pretend to be among goddesses, they 
have rather uphill work. But they are 
actresses who know their business. They 
have refinement and some individuality. Mr. 
Billington, who always plays with tact and 
decision, is quite charming as the colonel who 
loves Kitty, not for his own proper pleasure, 
but for the benefit of his son. Mr. Grahams 
gives local colour, as well as frankness and 
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simplicity, to his picture of the Yorkshire 
baronet; indeed the local colour is rather 
excessive, unless it be assumed that the 
admirable baronet has lived with farmers and 
spent his life upon the wolds, or within a ride 
of Malton or Doncaster. Still, it is effective, 
and it were to enquire too curiously to enquire 
if it is natural. There cannot be a question 
about it that Mr. Boucicault is natural. Full 
of ease, full of flexibility, full of vivacity, at 
abont seventy years old, he is only less pictu¬ 
resque—he is not less artistic—than in the 
parts he played a score of years ago. He can 
be pointed without being showy; tender with¬ 
out being gushing. He reinforces the fasci¬ 
nations of a skilled comedian with the fasci¬ 
nations of an Irishman. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

With the departure of the Daly company from 
the Strand, with the closing of the Lyceum, 
which follows that of the Princess’s and the 
St. James’s, the theatrical season ends, the 
introduction of the “Jilt,” which is noticed in 
another column, being only the exception 
that marks the rule. Autumnal plans are as 
yet hardly announced; but we know that the 
Princess’s does not re-open till late, to be 
tenanted even then only by those who tempor¬ 
arily fill the place of the regular company; 
while, as regards the Lyceum, that—though it 
will re-open before the middle of September— 
will re-open only with “ Faust.” And there 
will be no more Mrs. Stirling. This admirable 
comedian, who made her first appearance on 
the stage more than half a century ago, is 
weary of playing Martha—perhaps, had the 
nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet ” been her task, 
her courage would have been more sustained. 
We cannot begrudge her her departure. More¬ 
over, there is a class of playgoer who will 
deem that ample compensation may be found 
for it in the presentation, when “Faust” is 
played again next month, of a new scene—the 
cellar scene. We are promised that, at all 
events. 

Meantime, the resource of the playgoer who 
has been once to the “Schoolmistress” and 
twice to the “ Mikado ” is to be found, perhaps, 
in picturesque ballet. The Rev. Mr. Headlam 
has lately, in the Pall Mall Gazette, been singing 
its praises as it is done at the Alhambra—and 
not without reason has he done this; but at the 
Empire, where they perform the “ Palace of 
Pearl,” he would find, we can assure him, as 
much of art and grace—as much, therefore, 
we suppose of “moral ministry”—dancers, 
whose beautiful movement gives a pleasure 
“ which it is gracious to bestow,” and doubtless 
in the stalls about the same number of earnest 
young men. But leaving aside the gracious 
dancers and the earnest young men—we pro¬ 
foundly believe in both of them—there is to be 
heard at the Empire some of the pleasantest of 
music, and there are to be seen there some of 
the loveliest arrangements of colour. Yes, 
thanks to the enterprising people who direct 
these places of resort, the ballet has certainly 
become again an artistic spectacle—wholly 
agreeable without question, and even wholly 
pious to those who, like Theophile Gautier, 
discover goodness in the perfection of form. 


MUSIC. 

OBITUARY. 

FEANZ LISZT. 

In Franz Liszt, death has removed from the 
world one of the most notable musical figures 
of the nineteenth century. He passed away 


peacefully last Sunday at Baireuth, in a villa 
near Wagner’s house, after an illness of only a 
few days. His name was mentioned in the list 
of illustrious personages who attendod the first 
performance of “Parsifal” last Friday week. He 
was born in 1811, and had therefore exceeded 
the span of life assigned to man by the Psalmist. 
According to his own expressed wish he was 
buried last Tuesday afternoon in the Baireuth 
cemetery; and it seems fitting that his resting- 
place should be so near to that of the great 
master whom he helped so long and so faithfully. 
Forty-six years ago he met Wagner in Paris, 
and there commenced an acquaintance which 
ripened into friendship, lasting until Wagner’s 
death in 1883. Liszt cheered him during 
his period of exile; he produced “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin” at Weimar in 1819 
and 1850; he was present at Baireuth in 
1876 at all the performances of the “ Ring des 
Nibelungen ”; ne was there in 1882 when 
“Parsifal” was produced; and only a fortnight 
ago he was again present at the Wagner per¬ 
formances, giving proof of his zeal for his 
departed friend. 

Liszt regarded art as a “ sympathetic power 
which unites men,” and the keen interest which 
he took in the work of his contemporaries 
forms one of his chief titles to praise. In his 
younger days he stood by the side of Berlioz 
and Chopin, and aided them both with his 
hands and with his pen. In his declining years 
he still continued to encourage all who were 
labouring for the cause of art. As a specimen 
of the interest which he displayed towards 
English musicians, we may mention his esteem 
and affection for Mr. Walter Cache. The 
earnest devotion of the latter, for so many 
years, to the cause of his master was the result, 
and not the cause, of that friendship. Then, 
again, Liszt, for several years past, watched 
the rising fame of Mr. Mackenzie; and it is 
only a few weeks ago that it was announced 
in these columns he was about to arrange for 
the pianoforte some themes from “ The Trou¬ 
badour.” 

The death of Liszt at Baireuth has led us to 
speak of him first in connexion with Wagner 
and with other cop temporaries more or less illus¬ 
trious. But it was chiefly as a pianist that 
Liszt made unto himself a name—and an ex¬ 
ceedingly great one too. Nearly seventy years 
ago he played before Prince Esterhazy, and 
thus was the commencement of an artistic 
career of unequalled splendour. The name of 
Esterhazy carries us back to the days of Haydn. 
Lizst’s father, indeed, resided for many years 
at Eisenstadt, and was assistant in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Esterhazy estates, and used 
sometimes to play in the band under the 
direction of Haydn. We next meet with 
our youthful prodigy at Vienna in 1823, 
where, by his wonderful playing, he obtained 
universal admiration. There he became ac¬ 
quainted with Beethoven, who was present at 
one of his concerts, and acoordiug to Liszt’s, 
biographer, L. Ramann, at the close mounted 
the platform and kissed the little Liszt. Then 
we read of him at Paris giving conoerts in the 
Opera House, then at London, where he gave 
his first concert on June 21, 1824, and was 
presented at the Court of George IV. To 
describe his career of a virtuoso from 1839, to 
1847 would be somewhat monotonous, for it 
would be nothing but a record of brilliant suc¬ 
cesses. Poets, composers, and critics have never 
been weary of singing his praises. He was 
famous not only for his marvellous touch and 
prodigious mechanism, but for .his powerful and 
sympathetic interpretations of the classical 
masters. Wagner thus wrote about him: “He 
who has had frequent opportunities, particu¬ 
larly in a friendly oirde, of hearing Liszt play— 
for instance, Beethoven—must have understood 
that this was not mere reproduction, but real 


production." The words “particularly in a 
friendly circle ” should be carefully noted, for 
in public Liszt sometimes took shameful liberties 
with the texts of the masters in order to gain 
the applause of the ignorant. This he acknow¬ 
ledged in an article written for the Gazette 
Musicale, at the same time expressing deep 
regret for his sins against art. We cannot end 
our notice of Liszt as a pianist without referring 
to his visit to London a few months ago, when, 
in private cirdes, he played -with the charm 
and all the enthusiasm, if not with all the 
strength, of his younger days. All who had the 
privilege of hearing him will doubly value the 
opportunity then granted to them, now that 
death’s icy hand has grasped those wonder¬ 
working fingers. 

When Liszt, in 1849, renowned throughout 
Europe, was in the zenith of his fame, he 
suddenly gave up the brilliant and exdting 
career of a virtuoso, and devoted himself to 
composition. Symphonies, symphonic poems, 
oratorios, masses, and songs—these were the 
fruits of his labours. Most of his instrumental 
works have been performed in London. Some 
have made but little impression, others a 
decidedly unfavourable impression. But the 
charm, cleverness, and originality of his work 
have been duly recognised. The Faust Sym¬ 
phony, with its beautiful “ Marguerite ” move¬ 
ment, the tone-poems “ Tasso ” and “ Lea 
Preludes,” stand out as striking specimens of 
Liszt’s art-work. Of his three oratorios, only 
the “ St. Elizabeth” has been heard in London. 
The recent performances of this work by the 
Novello choir are fresh in the minds of 
musicians. We cannot feel that Liszt was 
a pioneer in the domains of secular and 
saored musical art, such as Wagner was in 
dramatic art; but the present moment is 
scarcely a suitable one to discuss his 
merits as a composer, or to attempt to say 
what the fate of his works will be. We should 
rather insist on the patience with which he 
laboured, and the calm, yet not proud, in¬ 
difference with which he met adverse oritioism. 
He had confidence in himself, and that enabled 
him to labour and to wait. Berlioz passed 
away before his talent was fully recognised; 
Wagner had a long night of adversity before 
his day of success came; and, if the friends 
and partisans of Liszt are right, the musical 
world will one day acknowledge that he too 
has been unjustly neglected. 

It is wonderful to think of the many great men 
with whom Liszt was acquainted, and of the 
many illustrious careers which he watched from 
the beginning to the close, such as those of 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. Many men have exceeded his age ; 
but few have seen, heard, understood, and 
enjoyed more than he did. The figure of the 
venerable Abbe will long be missed in the 
circles of Weimar, Rome, and Peath, where, 
during the last thirty years, he spent so much 
of his time; and in Wagner’s family at Baireuth, 
where, since 1876, he was so frequently a guest, 
J. S. Shed loch. 
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FRAVOIS B. MACDOVALD, i 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


^RAND ft CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


"DOTTED MEATS k YORKkGAME PIES. 
JL All. __ 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOU ADDiaSS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 

MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES F08T-FBX1. 


INCE’S THEATRE. 


-A. Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 

Every evening, at 8, THE JILT. 

Meaars. LHon Boudceult, John Bllllngton, J.G. Grahame, H. J. Loth court, 
Frank Rodney, R. W. Gardiner, and J. G. Taylor; Mesdamee Myra Holme, 
Wtb-ter, M. Barker, La Thtore, and Thorndyke. 


S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. JOHN HOLUIOSHKAB. 

Mr. EDWARD COMPTON will re-apnear In London on MONDAY NEXT, 
Anguai 9. in Moakerry’a GARRICK, 

•aiporud by the Compton Comedy Company. 

Basinets Manager, Mr. Charles Terry. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE 

JL Under the management of Maasra. Yaxdlkt and STlPuxx. 

Every evening, at 7.46, the popular Nan Goal Comic Opera, by &T*PKSN8 
a ad bOLOMOV, BiLLKB TA1 LOU. 

At 9.46, HERNE THE HUNTED. 


VAUDEVILLE theatre. 

V aUXMIH BEASOK. 

tm, mn a i» «r, 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and apeoial scientific prooess securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Ooeoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Burgeons, Ireland, So. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of Its dietetio value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
forma a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It la especially adapted to those Whose digestive 
organs are weak."__ 

J. S. FRY ft SONS, Bristol, London,and,Sydney, N.8.W. 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S F. V. WHITE & CO.’S VIZETELLY & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 


LIVING PARIS. By “Alb.” With 

Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. [ Thii day. 

“ An Innovation in guide-book literature.”— Wotid. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: 

Sketches of South Florida Life. By IZA DUFFTJS 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. [Next tceek.W 


LIFE of L’ABBE LISZT. By R. 

LEDOS de BEAUFOItT, Editor ol "The Letters 
oi George Sand.” Crown 8vo. {Just riady. 

THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS. A 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. Sd. {Just ready. 


FIFTY YEARSofaGOOD QUEEN’S 

REIGN. By A. H. WALL. Imperial 8yo, 6s.; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 9d. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH 

HISTORY. By W.J. O’NEILL DAUNT. 2 vols., 

Ms. 


UNDER TWO FIG TREES. 

By H. FRANCIS LESTER. Crown 8vo. With 
Original Illustrations. 8s. 9d. 

“ One oi the most amusing books of the season.” 

Morning Pott. 


A HERO of OUR TIMES: a Novel. 

By M. U. LERMONTOFF. Translated from the 
Russian by R. T. LIPPMANN, with Biographical 
Sketch of LennontoJf. Crown Svo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS 

AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

IN ONE TOWN. By the Author 

of “ Anchor Watch Yarns.” 2 vols. 

“ Humorous and tender, sad and gay, varying as life 
varies, and steadfast all the while to nature andnvunau 
feeling. The characters introduced in the course of 
this free-flowing narrative are skilfully drawn, and 
there is a powerlul air of living reality about them.” 

Daily Telegraph 

TWO FINCHES of SNUFF. By 

WILLIAM WEBTALL. 8 vols. 

“Asa story of the Boisgobey and Gaborlau school it 
merits very high commendation Indeed.”— Standard. 

“The story never flags. It Is of strong human 
Interest from first to last.”— Scotiman. 


FATAL BONDS. By Richard Dow¬ 
ling, Author of “ The Duke’s Bweetheart,” Ac. 
3 vols. 

“ The Tale Is brightly written, the descriptive pas¬ 
sages of country life are well done, and the Interest is 
continuous and dramatic.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TRE AIL LENS. By Henry F. 

KEENAN. 2 vols. 

“An exquisite idyll.”—Academy. 

X “ Engrossing from beginning to end.”—Homing Poet. 

“Every line of the hook is replete with feeling and 
intelligence .”—The Bat. 

THE CHILCOTES. By Leslie 

KEITH. 8 vols. 

“ Mrs. Tom and Mrs. Ed ware ^hilcote are a pair «i 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL AT ALL BOOK¬ 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 6s. 


The LAST DRAWiNG-ROON. 

. .. m.f.i.it.r n . ,» nmft . . .. 


pictures almost worthy to take .nelr plaoes beside the 
Celia and Dorothea of * Mlddlemarch.’— Spectator. 

“ An unusually able and interesting novel.” 

Academy. 

HER WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. 

By the AUTHOR of “ A MENTAL STRUGGLE.” 
6s. Seoond Edition. 

“ Abundance of quaint, quiet, and playful.humour.” 

Vanity Fair. 


8 vols. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 

Author of “ A Professional Beauty,” “ A Fatal 
Passion,” “ The Match of the Season,” Ae. 

" Thii novel shows this bright snd clever Aothoreaa baa lost aoM of her 
Inventive faculty, and la aa able aa ever at producing an ardent love itory. 
for her lateat woik coutalna lender sentiments and passionate love scenes.” 

Court Journal. 

“Ia a itory full of action and incident, and, at the Mm time, a graph to 
hlatory of contemporary life, which is likely to rank among the moet 
popular of lu author's productions.”— Moming Pott. 

-- a MOMENT of PASSION. 

3 Oil. By J “|CHBI8TEL.’* 

A NEAR RELATION. 3 vols. By 

Mias CHRIST ABEL R. COLERIDGE, Author of “ Ladv Betty,- “An 
English Squire," Jta [ImmmMaUdy. 

ACROSS the GARDEN WALL. 

2 vols. By the Hon. Mre .GREEKS, Author of M The Grey House on the 
Hill,’* “ On Angela’ Wings,” kc. 

EDITH LAWSON. 3 vole. By 

Mis* R. BATES* 

THE HEIRESS of HARED ALE. 

8 vols. By LADY VIRGINIA BANDARS. 

The FOURTH EDITION of 

ARMY SOCIETY; or, Life in a 

Garrison Town. A New Society Novel. 1vol., 6s. By JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER, Anthor of “Bootle's Baby," “Houp-La 1" “In Quarters," 
“On March,” Ac. 

“....Is full of the pleasant ’go' and movement which has distinguished 
‘ Bootle's Baby.' "—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The author baa kept up bia character for being * dashing young subal¬ 
tern In an extraordinary manner. ‘Army Boolety’ is a scries of smart 
aketohee, full of fun and point, that may be accounted among some of the 
beat work which tho author haa yet written, and wo reoommend every one 
to buy a copy wherewith to enliven a lengthy railway Journey or a dull 
half-hour at home. A perusal of John Strange Winter's hooka leaves a 

pleasant attor-taate.While he write# as he does now he will always 

command a publlo who will buy all be writes.”— Whitehall Review. 

“ It ia with much pleasure we weloome another bright, sparkling volume 
from the clever pen of John Btrange Winter....Having a rich store of 
character to portray, the writer has done so with a strong, bold band. The 
pictures (of life In a garrison town are inimitable. Human falling! and 
feelings are sharply outlined... .there are touches of deeper feeling and 
pathos to remind ua of ‘Houp-La!’ The ‘side-lights’ are particularly 
good—crisp, oonelae, to tho point, they leave nething to add, nothing to 
detract. Altogether the volume is full of interest, lively and humorous, 
and quite equal to the author’s other charming books.” 

Literary World. 

“ For ‘go,’ fun, snd originality this author bos no rival in bis particular 
line.”— Birmingham Weekly Mercury. 

” Displays, iu a maiked degree, the characteristics which have made this 

author's farmer works so popular.Ia a decidedly amusing work, aod it 

should be productive of much hearty enjoyment.”— Publishers Circular. 

THE COST of a LIE. 2 vols. By 

Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “Deceivers Ever," “In a 
Qraae Country,” “ A North Country Maid,” Ac. 

“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s stories are always pretty.There is moch in 

this story to interest a reader who wld lend himself to It.... .Mrs. Cameron 
excels in dealing with the society virtues snd drawing-room proprieties of 
every-day life, bbe has many clever and entertaining passages on these 
lines.”— A thenatum. 

“ Is pleasant and attractive.Is told in a clever snd attractive style by 

a writer who has had no little experience in novel-writing.”— John Bull. 

THE GREAT WESTERN 

MYSTERY. 3 vols. By J. MANNERS ROMANIS, Author of 
“AllraM," Ac. _ 

At all Booksellers* and Bookstalls . 

NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDE8. 

In paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. 

Bt Uu AUTHOR of “ AHCU1E LOVELL," "OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?" “A GUI TOM OIRL," Ao. 

KEW ANB ORIGINAL MOTEL BY IZA DUFFU8 HARDY, 
la paper cover. 1§.; cloth, Is. Sd. 

THE WESTHORFE MYSTERY. 

Bj tho Author of “ Loro. Honour, and Obey,".Ac. t/uimcdvalolp. 

MEW 8PORTIKO NOVEL BV HAWLEY SMART. 

In paper cover, I,.; cloth, li. 8°' 

BAD TO BEAT. By the Author of 

“Broesle Langton," " Hard Lines,” “Lightly Lost," Ac. 

NEW ADDITION to the 1 POPULAR” NOVELS. 

In picture boards, Ss. 

OUT of EDEN. By Dora Russell, 

Author of " Tho Vtai’t GoTOmru," Ac. l/mmc(twfcl». 

LTtae HEW ADDITION to the “SELECT” HOTELS. 

1 vol., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

IN a GRASS COUNTRY. By Mrs. 

H. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ A North Count.! Mold," Ac. 

_ L Immediately. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 

By F. MABEL BOBINSON, 

Author of “ Mr. Butler’. Ward.” 

“ ‘ Disenchantment ’ is a novel of ooaalderable power. Thera Is not ong 
of the characters, except little deformed Dick, which does not beoome more 
and more an actual man or woman as one tarns the pages, until, when 
the book is closed, one has the same kind of feeling towards them and their 
straggles and surroundings as one haa on waking in the morning 
towards the oompany among whom the evening was spent... .The hook is 
fell of humour aad the liveliest and healthiest appreciation of the tender 
and emotional side of life, and the accuracy—the almost relentless aocunuxy 
—with which the depths of life are sounded. Is startling in the work of an 
almost unknown writer.”—fall Mall GateUe. 

“The author has taken infinite pains to mature the characters of 
Augusta Dee boro ugh and Delis Mayne, who share the honours of heroine in 
‘ Disenchantment. r They are finished studiea of women who must at soma 
time or other have come under the author’s personal knowledge. The book 
is not crowded with characters, bat those which are introduced are offleah 
and blood, and drawn from life The reader makes friends with them, 
parts from them regrstfully.”— Whitehall Review. 

NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. 

With A Frontispiece by J. E. Blanohh. 6s, 

A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. 

By GEORGB MOOBE, 

Author of “A Mummer’s Wife,” “A Modem Lover,” Sc. 

M * A Drama in Muslin ’ Is one of the ablest and most original novels of the 
year. It has been Mr. Moore’s otyect to make a study of the life of a group 
of girls in good society. By laying the soene in Ireland he has secured th# 
advantage of strong contrasts, and good opportunities for his biting humoor. 
His plot ore of Dublin in the season is exceedingly clever.”—A thenaeum. 

“' A Drama In Muslin ’ stands on a very muck higher plane than tbo 
facile fiction of the circulating libraries. Mr. Moore’s characters are drawn 
with patient care and a power of Individualism which mark the born 
novelist.”— Pall Mall Gcuette. 

“ There is some good character drawing lu ' A Drama In Muslin.’ Mr. 
Moore’s penonce are certainly well individualised, snd mado to stand 
very dearly before ns. That some are conventional does not affect the 
excellence, the vividness, of tho representation. Mr. Barton, the dilet¬ 
tante painter, and tbo present-day Irish nobleman, are cleverly portrayed ; 
and the characters generally are limned with a firm and an effective hand. 
The girls especially, who stand in the foreground of the tale, are nil 
successfully differentiated.”— Globe. 

“ Mr. Thackeray may sermonise over his Amelias and Charlottes, but 
Mr. Moore knows what the real live girl is like, and he insists on telling 
the troth with an accuracy which women themselves recognise. The 
young lady of the library novel is a sweet and mealy-mouthed creature, 
but the luxuriant girl of fleah and blood is a different being, aa all teachers 
very well know .”—BaL 

In crown Svo, with Ulustrattona, 2 b. 6 d. 

MY FIRST CRIME. 

By GUSTAVE MAGE, 

Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 

[On Auguet 10. 

“An account by a real Lecoq of a real crime Is a novelty among the mass 
of criminal novtls with which the world has been favoured since the death 
of the great originator Gaborlau. It Is to M. Mac6, who has had to deni 
with real jugte d'intb uction, real agents de la tdreU, and real mardcrcra. 
that wo are Indebted for this really Interesting addition to a species of 
literature which has of late began to palL"— Saturday Review. 

In 1 voL, crown Svo, 6s. 

INJURY AND INSULT. 

By FEDOR DOSTOIEFF8KY, 

Author of “Crime and Punishment.” 

[Ob August IA 

“ There are three Russian non lists who, though with one exception little 
known out of tbeir own country, stand head and shoulders above most of 
Ihsir contemporaries. In the opinion of some not indifferent critic*, they 
are superior to all other no re lists of this gen or s tioo. Two of them, lk»- 
toleffaky and Tnrgenleff, died not long ago, the third, Leon T^latoi, still 
lives. The one with the moet marked Individuality of character, probably 
the.most high'y fitted, was unqnestionably Fedor Doeioieffaky.”— Spectator. 

NOW READY. 

New Volumes of Du Boisgobey's Sensational 
Novels. 

In scarlet covers, One Shilling each. 

THE THUMB STROKE. 

THE CORAL PIN. 2 vols. 

New Volumes of Vizettlly’s Sixpenny Series of 
Amusing Books. 

YOUNG WIDOWS. 

By E. 0. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 60 Illustrations. 

THE STRANGE PHANTASY OF 
DR. TRINTZIUS. 

By A. vrru. 

THE DETECTIVE’S EYE. 

By F. DU BOISGOBEY. 


12,2Yoiut Stbsct,£Cov*kt Garden, London. I F.V. Whits & Co., 31 , Southampton-street, Strand. I Vizetbll y . &• Co., 42, Catherine - street, Strand. 
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tsuch, by Prof. Caress.97 
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Tee 8tddt or English Languaob axd Lhkba.- 

TtJBE AT JOHXS HOPKINS.108 

Selected Foskiqx Books .ioe 

OOEBSSPOBDXKCB:— 

Chained Book* in Lancaekin Libraries, by J. B. 
Bailey: “ Ne Puero i coram populo Medea trucidet.” 
by H. Parker; “ Guru ” and “ Cross" by the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew; Alfred't •< Word for Word ” 
Translation, by Prof. A. 8. Cook: When doet the 
Nightingale eeate tinging? by H. T. Wharton: 

** Boor Dook,” “ Doogh;' and “ Waur," by J. 

Kdno U £3tbb’s' Inna Odtssey', by Whitlet' 108 

Stokes. 10 s 

The Gopta Esa.. . 109 

Oettuabt.109 

BdXKOB Notes. 109 

Philolooy Notes .lio 

SfBEnxoe or Soceerbs .no 

Axdkbsox'8 Bsokze axd Stone aoes in Sootlaxd, 

by H. Bradley.110 

The Artists’ Gbikvaxce, by F. Wedxobe . .ill 
Masfbbo’s Last Repost . . . .in 

Notes ox Art and archaeology . . . .ns 

Stage Notes .ns 

Musical Publications, by J. 8. Shedlocx . . ns 

Mtrsia Notes .lis 

A LADY, engaged as SEARCHER and 

COPYIST at tb« Public Record Office, weald be glad to undertake 
***■• work of the same kind at above Office or at ether Public Museums 
smd Librarian—P. fc, care of Messrs W. II. Hmlth & Sous, 166, Strand, 
“X, 

PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PAINT- 

-1- ISO.—Mi. P. 8TKKNBERO, Pupil of Professor HERKOMKIL gives 
LBBON4 in Leodoo and at Uuabey, Herts. Terms on applteatloo. 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-ro^d, 

8.W. (done to Karl’s Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASHES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal. Mn. W. R. COLE. A separate Home adjoining for Resident 
Pnotle. The NEXT TERM commonoes SEPTEMBER 22HD. 

PRIVATE ROOMS, with BOARD, offered 

JL. to INVALIDS or ethers. In a food hone% with garden, at the t"p of 

Hamp stead Heath.—Address Mrs. C., Heetb-brow, Ilampatead, N.W. 

A WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZE- 

RAN will b. b.ppj to READ wllb PUPILS In KATRSRATICS (or 
oil Kl—bolton,—Apply I. T PTQ». I.Jimr I.» Jtt.nd, W.C. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS,91,Qrscechurch-street, Lond oni and "The 
Cksrtwh iwM Praia , » 44, Charter ho aee-squsre. RC. _ 

rno AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

The AUTOTYPE OOMrAKY hare been permitted to plaeeln the 
Photographic Room et tbe BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
rood era improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other oWecta, to 
«■<* eeaie and with absolute fidelity. AssbUnce rendered ie obtaining 
permits ton, Ac—Apply to the Ma»a«eR, AUTOTTPR COMPANY 74, New 
Oxford Htwst. L ondon, W.C, _ 

TUJBOB HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

JL FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 

rrindpala—R ct. Dr. and Mr*. TODD. 

Bend Mletreea Wee M. TODD, Gradutte in Hononre, Cambridge University. 

Professors—See'ey, King’s Ooll. ; Dr. K^ggatc. Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Pro tea# jt Kontanier, and Dr. Ferrer a. 

Fall lint and refareneee on application. 

pOLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

V'. Haltohnry.—For landowners, Land Agent*, Surrey or a, Farmers, 
and Colonists. 

The College p'ovidee foil Courses of Instruction upon tbe Practice and 
Theory of Agncahore, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Land Agency, and 
Fometry. 

Il** Perm la MO arret In extent, and la und*-r the direct management of 
lb# Collage, tbe whole of tbe valuable slock of horses. cattle, dairy cowa, 
sheep, p tga. dairy appliances, implements, and growing crops being the 
property of the College. 

The AUTUMN TERM ow na ooeos FRIDAY. OCTOBER &TK. 

For proepectna, An., apply to the President. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C,; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSEDE; and 281, REG ENT STREET, 

the 


w. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PR08PE0TUBE8 POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TEBMS. 

O BE E -A. 3? BOOKS. 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 

3— WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4— BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, So. 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

m At greatly Reduced nice*. 

2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now ont of print. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

XUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


M U D I E’S 

NEW 


SELECT LIBRARY, 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL j fWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

O SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. i V/ UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

Tbe WINTER SESSION of 1986-87 will commence on OCTOBER 1»T, 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BRI8TOWE, 

M.D.Lood., F.RS-, LLD., at 3 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 respec¬ 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFKhED for COMPETITION. 

The Examination will be bald on tbe 4TH, ATM, and 6T* of OCTOBER, and 
the Bubjeels will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at tbe option of Candidates. 

Special Classea are held throngfaout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.8. EXAMINATIONS of tha 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointment* are opoo to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarship# and Money Prises of considerable valoo are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medal*. 

The Fees may be pakl In one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lecture# or to Hospital Practice, and a pedal arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for (justified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioner* and Private Famillea residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept In the Secretary's office. 

Prospectuses and e l particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEOBOE UZVDLB. w M q kd p Aan 


QUY’ 


S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of tbe value of 1» Guineas will be oflbred for OPEN 
COMPETITION on MONDAY, Sumum 27. Subjects of Examination t 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modem Lang as gee. 

A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of the value of 1*5 Guineas, will be 
offered for OPEN COMPETITION on tbe same day. Subjeots of Examina¬ 
tion : Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For fortber particulars apply to tbe DeaJT, Gay's Hospital, S.B. 


of SYDNEY. 


•JJNIVER8ITY_ 

CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS are invited from GENTLEMEN between 29 and 49 years 
of age. qualified by high academical poeition, to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
UTKRaTUHE In the UNIVERSITY of SIDNEY 

The Professor will be expeoted to give Instruction In tbe English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, and to give or superintend instruction In toe French 
and German Languages and Lltrraiures, assisted by Lecturers In French 
and German, directed by him ; to deliver and conduct, during each 
academical year, such Lectures and Examinations as the sens to shall fioin 
time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half the 
lecture fees of students in the Department of Modern Languages, and 
examination fees. 

Further particular! a* to tenure of <ffice, he., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 6, Westminster Chambers, 8.W., to 
whom applications, stating candidate’s age, and accompanied by eight 
coplea of testimonials, should be sent on or before tbe 30th SEPT., 1886. 

SAUL Samuil, Agent-General for New South Wales, 

5, Westminster Chambers, Vlcturla-atraeC, London, 8,ff. 

29th July, 1886. 


K ING 


EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, EAST RETFORD, NOTTS. 

REVISED ADVERTISEMENT. 

APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, with Testimonials, must 
be sent in to the undersigned on or before THURSDAY, tbe NINETEENTH 
AUGUST Instant, instead of 31st Augnit, as stated in the former advertise- 
m4nt ' TMoa. WM. Dzvmav, Clerk to the Trustees. 

Retford, 9th August, 1996. 


I. ART8, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

n. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (Including the Dental and the Therms- 
centloal Courses). 

HI. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Entrance Schelarshipa and 
Exhibitions (if in number, and vsryimr from £12 to £100 per annum!, will 
be forwarded on appilca'iou to the Rogiatrsr of the College, or may be 
cbtainod from Mr. J. E. COKXl&g, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Herkt Wm. Holder, MA, Registrar. 

QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be vacant on the 29th of 
September next, through tbe resignation of Professor Sir if. B. Roscoa, M.P. 

The Appointment of the new Professor will bo made as early as possible 
in the Michael mas Term. 

A statement of the Terms and Conditions of the Professorship will be 
forwarded on application to J. G. GRREB Wood, LL.D., Principal of the 
College. 

Candidates for the Chair are Invited to forward applications and testi¬ 
monials addressed to the Council of the College under oiver to the REGIS¬ 
TRAR not later than TUK8DAY, the 31st of AUGUST VKXT. 

Herrt Wm. Holder, MjL, Registrar. 

AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 19 incnee by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess is noted tor lte excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts ; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and ia largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Fslaeoicrapbical, Numismatics], 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L koh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 106 pp„ Sixpence, post-free. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 91 pp., tree to 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German ot the late Professor MAX 
DUNOKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vole., demy Svo. 
Each volume can be obtained separately, price 2ls. 

“Professor Max Donoker’s ‘History of Antiquity’ 
is a -work which should be in the hands of every his¬ 
torical student, not merely as a book for passing 
reference, but to be carefully read and digested. In au 
the six volumes we may safely say that there is no 
chapter lacking in interest .”—Saturday Renew. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by 
the Rev. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introduction 
by Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
£2 6s. 6d.; or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 11s.; 
Vol. III.; 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s. 
These volumes not sold separately. 

“ A work of the very highest merit; its learning i 8 
exact and profound; its narrative full of genius and 
skill; Its desci iptions of men are admirably vivid. We 
wish t o place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s 
is by far the best history of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Commonwealth.”— Timee. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from 

the Earliest Time down to 317 B.o. From the 
German of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the 
University of Berlin, by A. W. WARD, M.A. In 
E vols., demy Svo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol. 
separately, price 18 s. 

"A history known to scholars as one of the pro- 
foundeet, most original, and most instructive of modern 
times.”— Globe. 

“We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtins’s book 
better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked with 
Theodor Mommsen’s great work .—Spectator. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 

ot CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 12 vols , demy 
8vo, price £9; or the following volumes sold sepa¬ 
rately as shownVol. I., 15s.; Vol. n., 15s.; Vols. 
in. and IV., 80s.; VoL V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and 
vn., 80s.; Vol. vm., ISs.; VoL IX., 16 s.; Vol. X., 
16 s.; Vol. XI., 15s.; Vol. XII., 15s. 


“ The most' impartial, the most instructive, and the 
most interesting ot histories.”— Athenaeum. 

"Written with remarkable knowledge and power. 
The author has done his work diligently and con¬ 
scientiously. We express our sense of the value of this 
work. We heartily like the general spiiit, and are 
sure that the author has bestowed upon his work a 
loving labour, with an earnest desire to find out the 
truth. To the general reader it will convey much in¬ 
formation in a very pleasant form; to the student it 
will give the means of filling up the outlines of Church 
history with life and colour.”— Quarterly Review. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1788-1801. By 
ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 
SHOBERL. With Forty-one fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged 
in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach 
In 6 vols., demy Svo, 36s. 


“The palm of excellence after whole libraries have 
been written on the French Revolution has been 
assigned to the dissimilar histories of Thiers and 
Hignet.”—WihLiAK H. Prescott. 


Biokaxd Bxjrn.iT ft So*, New Burlingtou-street, 
Publishers la Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW LIST. 

ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: 

Sketches of Life In South Florida. By IZA 
DUFFUS HARDY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Juet ready. 


LIFE of L’ABBE LISZT. By R. 

LEDOS de BEAUFORT, Editor of “The Letters 
of George Sand.” Crown 8vo, with Three Portraits, 
6s. (In a few dayt. 

three-cornered essays. 

New Edition. 8s. 6d. _ [Thieday. 

LIVING PARIS and FRANCET 

A Guide-Book on a New Plan. By “ALB.” With 
Maps, Flans, and copious Index. 7a. 6d. 

“ An Innovation in guide-book literature.”— World. 

EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH 

HISTORY (1800-85). By W. J. O’NEILL DAUNT. 
With Note by LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 9 
vols., 21 S. 

“Everybody who can spare time may be recom¬ 
mended to read It .”—Illiutrated London Newe. 

“A first-class teller of racy anecdotes.” —Notion. 


FIFTY YEARSofaGOOD QUEEN’S 

REIGN. By A. H. WALL. Cloth extra, 8s.; or 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. ad. 

“A volume so interesting that one may read it 
Straight through at a sitting.”— Vanity Fair. 


THE N EW NO V E L S. 
THE MASTER of the CERE- 

MONIES. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 8 vols. 

_ [lf«t week. 

IN ONE TOWN. By the Author 

of “ANCHOR WATCH YARNS.” 2 vols. 

“No one can read the book without enjoying the 

thorough humour of many of the scenes..The book 

is readable from first to last.”—Soofman. 

11 Humorous and tender, sad and gay, varying as life 
varies, and steadfast all the while to nature and human 
feeling. The characters introduced in the course of 
this tree-flowing narrative are skilfully drawn, and 
there la a powerful air of living reality about them.” 

Laity Telegraph. 

“There is a freshness about ‘In One Town’ which 

will render It popular..It would be hard to discover 

more lifelike portraits than those ot the old salts who 
were wont to oollect In the parlour of the ‘Bold 
Dragoon.’ Their manner ot thought and speech is 
shown with a keen sense of humour and much in¬ 
sight.”— Homing Poet. _ 

TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By 

WILLIAM WEBTALL. 8 vols. 

“ The most Interesting and artistic story Mr. Westall 

has published.Bright, well constructed, well written, 

and enjoyable.”—Academy. ... , . 

“ The plot Is a good one, and is developed with much 
skill. There are scenes in the book, too, of rare graphic 
power.’ ’—Standard. _ 

FATAL BONDS. By* Richard 

DOWLING. 8 vols. 

“ The novel Is one not likely to be forgotten.” 

A.oadtmy, 

“ The interest is continuous and dramatic.” 

Laity Telegraph. 

“ The merit of the novel is due to the vivid Imagina¬ 
tion which has suggested Its exciting incidents.” 

Homing Poet. 

“He compels us to follow his words with fearful 
expectancy. - Pall Mall OatetU. 

•• A most forcibly written story, often almost painful 
in its intensity, and enthralling from first to last.” 

_ Seoteman. 

UNDER TWjO FIG TREES. 

By H. F. LESTER. With Original Illustrations by 
A. Hitchcock. Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

“ A delightful, amusing volume.”— Whitehall Review. 

“ One of the pleasantest books of the season.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

“ One of the most amusing books of the season.” 

Morning Poet. 

“ Decidedly amusing. Its humour is of the subdued 

and unobtrusive quality that cajoles the reader.full 

of diversion, and the narrator never digresses into 
boisterous exfcravagauoe.”— Saturday Review. 

NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF "A MENTAL STRUGGLE." 

Paper cover, is.; cloth, is. 6d. 

LADY VALWORTH’S Dia¬ 
monds. By the AUTHOR of "A MAIDEN 
Al.l. FORLORN,” *0. 


WARD ft DOWNEY, 

12, Yobs Street, Coybnt Garden, Losdo*. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

LIST. 

A BOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 
AND OF STILL WATERS* 

By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 

Gontente : Chap. I. Eels and Elvers. — II. Water 
Wolves—Id. Carp Culture.—IV. Cousins of the Carp. 
-V. Perch.—VT. Small Fry (I.); Small Fry (II.).— 
VII. Fish Ponds (I.); FishPonds (H.). 

12mo, handsomely hound in grey linen, lettered in 
gold, with gilt top, price Ss. 

“Lady Colin Campbell’s book appears at au impor¬ 
tune moment, and will prove a valuable revelation of 
undeveloped resources to landowners and farmers 
. . . Apart from its treatment of the practical and 
economic aspects of the subject. Lady Colin Campbell’s 
book fully realises the alluilng promise of its title. 
Anglers and meditative folk, ‘ whether seated in hear¬ 
ing of a hundred streams,’ or surrounded by books and 
the trophies of the rod, will respond to the enthusiasm, 
the' sympathetic descriptive power, and sensitive in¬ 
sight of these delightful Studies of nature.” 

.Saturday Review. 

NOVELS OF MERIT AND POPULARITY. 

In small post 8vo, uniform, doth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 6s. eaoh, unless where otherwise stated. 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth 
(19th Edition). 
Kumeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady 811 verdale’sSweet- 
Bunrise. [heart. 

By R. D. Blackmon. 

Loraa Doone (25th Edi¬ 
tion.) Aleo an Illus¬ 
trated Edition, 8ls. 6d. 
and 85s. 

Alioe Lorraine. 

Oradook Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema; or, My Father’s 
RLetty Anerley, [Sin. 
Chrfstowell: a Dart¬ 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Byes. 

The Retumofthe Native. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: 
a Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 
Alarlo Spenceley. 

A Struggle for Fa 


By Mrs. Cashel Hosy. 

A Golden Sorrow (New 
Edition). 

. Out of Court. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the “ Grosve- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chid 
Mate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The “Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale ot 
South Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Comte-: ,. 

My Watch Bdow. 

By Mrs. B. H. Oroker. 

Some One Else. 


By Jtan Ingelow. 

Don John. 

Sarah de Beraager. 


By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orta? 


rhreeRecruits. and the 

Girls they Left Behind 

Them. 


By 0. F. Woolson. 

East A n gels. 

Anne. 

For the Major. PrioeSe. 


The ONE-SHILLING Editions of 

JULES VERNE'S WORKS 

“Terribly thrilling, but absolutely harmless.” 
Crown Svo, with Full-page and smaller Illustrations, 
and Illustrated Stiff Cover, prloe Is. per Volume. 

20,000 Leagues under thAsa. Farts L and H. 2 vols. 
Hector Bsrvadac. 2 vole. I The Fur Country. 2 vols. 
The Barth to the Moon sad a Trip round It. 2 vols. 
Michael Strogoff. 2 vols. 

Dlok Sands, the Boy Captain. 2 vols. 

FlYa Weeks in a Balloon. 

Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians. 
Round the World In Eighty Days. 

A Floating City. | The Blockade Runners. 

Dr. Ox’s Experiment. J A Winter amid the Ice. 
Survivors of the " Chancellor." 2 vols. 

Mar tin P&X. 

The Mysterious Island. Svols. 

I. Dropped from the Clouds, 
n. Abandoned. 

HI. Secret of the Island. 

The Child of the cavern. I The Begum's Fortune. 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman. 

The Steam House. 2 vols. 

I. Demon of Cawnpore. 

H. Tigers and Traitors. 

The Slant Raft. 2 vols. 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon. 

II. The Cryptogram. 

The Green Ray. I Godfrey Morgan. 

London: Saxtso* Low, Marston, Sxaui, 5 
Biywotow, 188, Fleet-rtreet, E.C, 
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LITERATURE. 

“ English Worthies.”— Raleigh. By Edmund 
Gosse. (Longmans.) 

Mil Gosse never writes uninterestingly; and 
perhaps the interest of the biographical 
sketches of literary personages which he has 
of late years been freely giving to us is the 
greatest for those whose attention is turned 
to the larger social and political character¬ 
istics of tiie epoch with which he deals. 
Even when, as in his recent exposition of 
Waller’s place in the poetic development 
which culminated in Pope, he confines him¬ 
self to a subject in which the technicalities of 
literature are almost exclusively prominent, 
he deals with those technicalities in such a 
manner as indirectly to throw light on sub¬ 
jects with which he is himself evidently un¬ 
familiar. Something of the same kind may 
be said of Mr. Gosse’s latest venture. There 
is something attractive in the frank way in 
which he allows it to be understood that he 
has no personal acquaintance with the great 
world with which Baleigh had such tragic 
relations. He almost dances for joy when he 
is able to say that his limits do not allow him 
to tell the story of the fight with the Armada. 
He has nothing serious to say about Raleigh’s 
shot at a solution of the Irish problem; and 
his reader may be permitted to doubt whether, 
before he described the island voyage, he had 
even read Mr. Spedding’s luminous exposition of 
the demerits of Essex on that occasion, while, 
in his treatment of the last expedition to 
Guiana, he compresses his narrative so much 
as to leave out almost everything upon which 
any useful judgment on the course of events 
can be based. 

For all that, Mr. Gosse has written a book 
which is not only eminently attractive to the 
person vaguely known as the general reader; 
but he has added something to our knowledge 
of Raleigh himself, because he has a keen eye 
for shades of human character, and a wide 
knowledge of the life of the epoch in which 
Raleigh played his part as it is exhibited in 
the abundant literature of the time. Mr. 
Gosse is no doubt at his best when he dwells 
upon the relations of Raleigh with Spenser, 
or analyses The History of the World ; but his 
explanation of the reasons which made Raleigh, 
at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the most un¬ 
popular man in England do not fall far 
behind. 

“ We must realise,” he writes (p. 130), “ that 
Raleigh was a man of severe speech and 
reserved manner, not easily moved to be 
gracious, constantly reproving the Bluggish by 
bis rapidity, and galling the dull by his wit. 
All through his career we find him hard to get 
on with; prond to his inferiors, still more 
crabbed to those above him. If policy required 
that he should use the arts of a diplomatist, he 


overplayed his part, and stung his rivals to the 
quick by an obsequiousness in speech to 
which his eyes and shoulders gave the lie. 
With all his wealth and influence he missed 
the crowning points of his ambition. He never 
sat in the House of Peers, he never pushed 
his way to the council board, he never held 
quite the highest rank in any naval expedition, 
he never ruled with only the Queen above him 
even in Ireland. He who of all men hated 
most and deserved least to be an underling, 
was forced to play the subordinate all through 
the most brilliant part of his variegated life of 
adventure. It was only for a moment, at 
Cadiz or Fayal, that by a doubtful breach of 
prerogative, he struggled to the surface, to 
sink again directly the achievement was accom¬ 
plished. This soured, and would probably have 
paralysed him, but for the noble stimulant of 
misfortune; and to the temper which this con¬ 
tinued disappointment produced we must look 
for the cause of his unpopularity.” 

Yet, good as this is, it can only be accepted 
with considerable reservations. “ Raleigh,” 
Mr. Gosse tells ns here, “ hated most and 
deserved least to be an underling.” The 
first statement is obviously true. Is the 
second true as well? To answer it would 
necessitate enquiry in various regions with 
which Mr. Gosse honestly confesses himself 
to be unfamiliar. Would it, for instance, 
have been wise in Elizabeth to send Raleigh 
to Ireland as Lord Deputy ? It is no reproach 
to Mr. Gosse to say that, busy with other 
matters, he has not had time to make himself 
master of the immense mass of evidence which 
must be examined by anyone who wishes fitly 
to answer what is apparently so simple a 
question. Yet Raleigh’s biography can never 
be adequately written without labours of this 
description. 

All that can be done is to thank Mr. 
Gosse most heartily for a charming book 
about Raleigh; and to hope that he will, 
when he next appears before the public, tell 
ns something new—he never writes without 
telling us something new—rather about Donne 
or Quarles than about Strafford or Pym. 

One question may, perhaps, be put without 
impertinence. Why is the Count of Arem- 
berg, whose name is Belgian if ever anyone’s 
was, described (p. 136) as an Austrian? One 
has a guess; but would Mr. Gosse speak of 
Sir Robert Walpole as a German ? 

Samuel R. Gabdiweb. 


An Historico- Critical Inquiry into the Origin 
and Composition of the Hexateuch (the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua). By A. 
Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch, with 
the assistance of the author, by Philip H. 
Wicksteed. (Macmillan.) 

Lecturihg on “ Primitive Rocks ” once 
emptied the lecture-room of “ that prince of 
lecturers,” Adam Sedgwick. He took warn¬ 
ing, we are told, from the strange experience, 
and made it a rale to lecture on that which 
was just in sight, and work backwards. 
Prof. Kuenen evidently refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge any such limitations. He showed in 
his Godsdienst van Israel that he was per¬ 
fectly willing to “ work backwards from what 
was just in sight.” He now proves by his 
new edition of vol. i. of the Hiitoriich-kritisch 
Onderzoek that he is not afraid of being 
laughed at for examining his “primitive 
rocks.” Much gratitude is due to Mir. Wick- 


«teed for girding himself to the difficult task 
ot translation at so early a date. We may 
hope that laughers in England will now apply 
themselves to the serious study of the 
“strata” of Hebrew historiography. The 
chasm between critical theology and popular 
religion is not, perhaps, so wide as it was; 
but is still wide enough to throw a heavy 
responsibility on those who might have 
stepped into the breach, but have preferred 
to let things drift. Prof. Kuenen’s Hexa¬ 
teuch (as we seem intended to call this 
volume) well supplies the “ lack of service ” 
of English workers. I could wish, however, 
that the way for it had been prepared by a 
more general use of the English edition of 
Bleek’s Introduction, a work so much more 
sympathetic in tone to readers of orthodox 
tendencies than the more radical and (at first 
Bight) subversive treatise of the Dutch pro¬ 
fessor. Bleek may indeed have been long 
antiquated in parts, but compares favourably 
with the introductory books on the Old 
Testament generally consulted. 

Completeness and accuracy have been both 
aimed at and secured by Prof. Kuenen in a 
remarkable degree. Absolute completeness 
would not be desirable in a general introduc¬ 
tion ; absolute accuracy is not given to man, 
though he would be a bold critic who should 
question the facts of this volume after the 
long revision which the author is known to 
have given to it. It would, of course, be 
altogether a different thing to claim immunity 
from criticism for all Prof. Kuenen’s conclu¬ 
sions. It may be that critics will always 
continue to disagree, not only on a number of 
subordinate points, but also on a few of 
primary importance. It may be that some 
readers will desiderate a suspense of judgment 
on some difficult points on which Prof. 
Kuenen has already pronounced decisively. 
I say already, because he does not disguise 
from himself that a number of questions of 
considerable critical importance are, even from 
the point of view which he has adopted, adhue 
sub judice. Being the man that he is, second 
to none (or, rather, the most distinguished of 
all) in the amount and quality of critical 
work accomplished, Prof. Kuenen could not 
have written otherwise than he has; and every 
fair-minded student will be grateful to him 
for those ample discussions (in small print) 
of the views of other critics which, to 
a great extent, relieve the book from the 
imputation of dogmatism. It is, indeed, 
an education to follow a critic of Prof. 
Kuenen’s eminence through the intricacies of 
the critical process by means of these dis¬ 
cussions. The drawback to many English 
readers will be the apparently meagre recogni¬ 
tion of the work done by the conservative or 
apologetic school. 'Wellhausen and Colenso 
are present to the author’s mind throughout 
the volume; less frequently Reuss, Dillmann, 
Kleinert, H. 8chultz, Budde, Oort, Valeton, 
Robertson Smith, &o. But where is that 
imposing structure, largely based upon 
“ archaeological discoveries,” of which we 
hear so much in England, France, and 
America ? Where are Conder, Tristram, 
Vigouroux? and where, to quote the names 
of scholars of a severer training, are W. H. 
Green and Franz Delitzsch ? The answer is 
that Prof. Kuenen had to produce a handbook, 
and not a Thesaurus; that he had to look 
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forward tb the possibility, or, rather, prob¬ 
ability, of a third edition, and that the theories 
of the conservative scholars referred to are 
so insecurely based, and, for the most part, so 
misty, that without a supernatural gift one 
may fairly predict for them a very short-lived 
continuance. Ho one is less niggardly in his 
recognition of merit than Prof. Kuenen. The 
scholar knows this from the pages of the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift. The student must hold 
his judgment in suspense till he knows his 
teacher better. Delitzsch, at any rate, so 
sympathetic to the English mind, at least as 
an interpreter, he will find here treated with 
an exceptional degree of respect. 

Among the many interesting details in this 
volume are the treatment of passages of 
Genesis with Assyrio-Babylonian affinities, 
and among these especially the post-exile 
Midrash in Gen. xiv. (so much abused by 
recent conservative scholars through an un¬ 
critical use of cuneiform research). I notice, 
also, his acceptance of Wellhausen’s and 
Dillmann’s view that JE substituted “ Moria” 
in Gen. xxii. 2 for the name of some place in 
Ephraim, with the object of transferring 
Abraham’s act of faith to Jerusalem (“ whence 
it also follows that we are not to look for JE 
in Northern Israel”); his conservatism, as 
against Wellhausen, on the subject of the 
suppression of the “ high places ” ascribed to 
Hezekiah ; his careful limitation of the degree 
in which Dillmann’s assertion is admissible, 
that “ a Sinaitic law-book of hoary antiquity ” 
underlies Lev. xvii.-xxvi., chapters which, in 
their present form, are, as Kuenen shows, 
not earlier than the latter part of the exile; 
and the judicial estimate, near the end of the 
volume, of the divergent linguistic arguments 
of Byssel, Giesebrecht, and Driver for and 
against the post-exilian date of the priestly 
legislator. The list might easily be extended; 
and yet the significance of the book lies 
primarily in the argument, and only in the 
second degree in the details. One has through¬ 
out the volume the sense that the author is a 
“full man and that what he has given us 
is merely a selection, dictated by a regard for 
the requirements of the student. 

The greatest teachers do not aim at popu¬ 
larity. Prof. Kuenen can afford to bide his 
time. He is intelligible enough, but it does 
not follow that he will be understood. The 
English acceptation of the word “science” 
is so narrow that I am not hopeful of any 
great immediate effect from works like the 
present. The older teachers have not yet 
finished their work. Yico’s saying, “ Nelle 
favole poetiche fatte da tutto un popolo ci & 
maggiore verita che nel racconto storico scritto 
da un uomo,” even though taken up and 
proved for Hebrew history by Ewald, has 
not yet become an axiom with students of the 
Old Testament. The leaven has begun to 
work, but it has not yet penetrated the whole 
lump. Pew are even acquainted with the 
history of Old Testament criticism previous 
to Ewald; and without a knowledge of this 
how can we expect much result from the 
historical introduction on the criticism of the 
last twenty-five years, admirably compiled as 
it is from articles and notices of Prof. Kuenen 
himself, by the competent hand of Mr. Wick- 
steed ? 

To all concerned in producing this beautiful 
volume cordial thanks are due. The translator 


is second to none among students of the Dutch 
I language, and also a zealous and progressive 
I Biblical scholar. The Christian Reformer for 
May contains an acute and subtle defence by him 
of the high antiquity of the Decalogue (when 
relieved of additions and explanations). Prof. 
Kuenen himself once held to an early date, 
though he never made so great a point of this 
as Ewald and his school. He will hardly be 
surprised that Mr. Wicksteed craves some 
justification of this change of opinion. There 
seems to be a mean, even from Wellhausen’s 
point of view, between accepting the strictly 
Mosaic origin of the Decalogue and throwing 
the date as far forward as the age of Hezekiah 
or Manasseh. We feel that we can trust 
such a careful student of Kuenen to reproduce 
his author accurately. But printer and pub¬ 
lisher have laid us under almost an equal 
obligation by the clear type and generally 
attractive form of the book, which their 
Dutch colleagues might well aspire to imitate. 

T. K. Chkyhe. 


The Influence of the Roman Lau> on the Law of 

England. By T. E. Scrutton. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) 

Me. Sceutton’s essay, which gained the Yorke 
prize in 1884, differs from most prize essays 
in being a valuable addition to the literature 
of its subject. It shows throughout that he 
has exercised an independent judgment; and it 
contains a considerable amount of original work. 
The subject, indeed, forces any student who 
undertakes it to think for himself. Previous 
writers are hopelessly in conflict. One has 
written with a Homan bias; another with a 
Teutonic bias: no one, acquainted as well 
with the history of English law as with the 
civil law, has yet been found to investigate in 
a patient spirit how much our legal system 
owes to Home. There are certainly peculiar 
difficulties in the way of finding out the 
truth. The subject requires not only unusual 
and varied knowledge, but also an unusual 
degree of historical caution. At critical 
points direct evidence is wholly wanting. 
False analogies are constantly inviting to 
hasty generalisations. One rule of law after 
another from Coote on mortgages or Pollock 
on contracts may be paralleled from the 
Digest, and as likely as not the English rule 
has had an origin partially or wholly in¬ 
dependent of the Homan. Isolated texts thus 
prove very little. And until a general history 
of English law be written (if such a history 
we shall ever see), the amount of our debt to 
Homan jurists will remain more or less un¬ 
certain. 

Meanwhile Mr. Scrutton has done real ser¬ 
vice by discussing the question without taking 
a side, by checking many hasty theories that 
obscure it, and by summarising whatever in 
our present state of knowledge may be taken 
as fairly established. He devotes a good deal 
of attention to the thorny period before the 
Conquest; but he does not profess to throw fresh 
light on this part of the subject. A review 
of the amiable and groundless statements of 
Mr. Finlason, and of the more serious argu¬ 
ments of Mr. Coote and Mr. Seebohm—Mr. 
Wright’s suggestions as to the Teutonic 
element in the Roman military settlements he 
does not mention—leads him to the negative 
conclusion that, except in the narrow field of 


written documents, there is little trace of 
direct Homan influence; and this no doubt 
is the true state of the case. His criticism is 
generally fair and moderate, though occasion¬ 
ally statements on points of detail are made 
with too little qualification; as where, in 
speaking of the trinoda necessitas, he says 
that no genuine charter before a.d. 740 con¬ 
tains any mention of it. This is not exactly 
what is said by Stubbs, who seems to be his 
authority; and, in fact, several instances maybe 
found towards the end of the seventh century. 
(See Birch’s Carlularium, pp. 47,83,104,109.) 
In his chapter on Braoton, Mr. Scrutton very 
justly claims to have accomplished original 
work; and, so far as a comparison of texts will 
carry us, he has done much to settle the 
vexed question, how much of Bracton’s 
treatise is of Homan origin. He has care¬ 
fully compared it with Azo's Summa, which, 
rather than the Corpus Juris, is the source 
from which Bracton draws. The results 
arrived at are shortly these: about an 
eighteenth part of the treatise is taken 
almost verbally from Azo, the Institutes and 
the Digest ; in another part, estimated at a 
third or a quarter, which deals with donation, 
possession, inheritance, actions, and obliga¬ 
tions, the principles of Homan law are the 
basis; the remainder, forming the greater 
part of the work, is English in matter, though 
the language is often that of Homan law. Of 
Bracton’s method, Mr. Scrutton speaks as 
follows: 

“ He followed Azo closely, omitting such parts 
as were inconsistent with the existing English 
law; varying those parts which might by 
modification be made consistent; and adding 
illustrations of his own from English sources, 
where the Homan ones did not strike him as 
apt. But where there was no English law on 
the matter treated of he adopted Azo almost 
exactly, not from any desire to impose Homan 
law on England, but because he thus gave 
completeness to his exposition, while, as the 
matter had never arisen in English law, he 
perhaps did not consider it of great im¬ 
portance.” 

In the writings of Story we have a 
late example of a similar bold attempt to 
give an artificial completeness to English 
law. "We could have wished that Mr. Scrutton 
had given a fuller account of the change 
which came over our law in the half century 
after Bracton. The period which marks the 
final settlement of the question whether the 
clerical influence was to prevail, and with 
which begins the long line of law reports, is 
one of the most interesting in our legal 
history. And, having done so much to make 
clear the amount of Roman law in English 
authors, he has qualified himself to undertake 
the more difficult task of writing what may 
be called the external history of the subject. 

The remainder of the essay deals somewhat 
briefly with the influence of the Roman law 
in the chancery, the ecclesiastical, and the 
admiralty courts, and in the law merchant, 
and with the growth of the law of bailments 
as an example of its influence on the common 
law. This is the least satisfactory part of 
the book; and contains little more than notes 
which may be useful for future work, but 
which in their prese,nt state are apt to mislead. 
The account of the chancery is particularly 
inadequate. Though he quotes with approval 
Mr. Spence’s remark that in the system of 
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uses and trusts there is no trace of Roman 
influence, Mr. Scrutton dwells on their 
original resemblance to fidticommiasa, and 
does not bring into prominence the chief 
and distinctive fact of the double owner¬ 
ship in English trusts, to which I 
think there is no clear parallel either in 
Roman law or in the modem systems founded 
thereon. Even the separation of quiritarian and 
bonitarian ownership is of a materially different 
nature. The same fact of double ownership 
creates very wide differences between the 
Roman law and the English law of mortgage, 
though in other respects there is a great 
similarity of development. Mr. Scrutton 
devotes to mortgage only a few sentences, 
and they are not at all helpful. It is not 
sufficient to say that in Charles I.’s time the 
chancery adopted the final rules of the civil 
law. That a mortgagor can redeem after the 
day of forfeiture is a doctrine of whose 
growth there are many earlier,signs. In all 
probability it was established, though not 
very definitely, at least as early as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Again, 
on partnership, he is content with follow¬ 
ing Story in the enumeration of the points of 
similarity and of difference between the two 
systems; and does not refer to the special 
feature of English law, whioh has not yet 
come to regard a firm as an artificial legal 
person. On the whole, therefore, Mr. Scrut¬ 
ton’s essay, while it is a valuable contribution 
to English legal history, deserves recognition 
mainly for the promise which it gives that he 
will do more thorough work in the future. 

G. P. Macdokell. 


Quest and Vision: Essays in Life and Litera¬ 
ture. ByW. J. Dawson. (Elliot Stock.) 

Furmna fault with a title is generally both 
useless and ungenerous. It belongs to the 
nagging order of criticism, which is resorted 
to by reviewers who can find nothing 
serious to complain of, but who think that 
a little hole-picking is necessary to give their 
work an air of discrimination. I hope Mr. 
Dawson will acquit me of this smallness when 
I begin by making a protest against the title 
he has chosen for this little volume. Tastes 
are various; and, in regard to a mere matter 
of taste, it would hardly be worth while to 
set up one’s own preferences in opposition to 
those of Mr. Dawson. But, while an author 
has, within certain recognised limits, a right 
to gratify his own tastes, those limits are 
surely overstepped when the chosen title is 
one which leads readers to expect something 
which they do not find. Such is surely the 
case here. Quest and Vision is a title which 
will suggest different things to different 
people; but all will expect to find in a book 
so called something more than a collection of 
half-a-dozen critical essays, which do not 
difer in any important respect from other 
members of the class to which they belong. 
Every critic Beeks something and every critic 
sees something; but one cannot feel that Mr. 
Dawson has gone out on any special “ quest ” 
or has had vouchsafed to him any special 
“ vision.” 

As for the rest, the book is a good one, 
though it hardly has the kind of goodness 
which in these days suffices to justify the 


publication of a volume of criticism. It is 
a thoughtful and an exceedingly well-written 
volume. Mr. Dawson is one of the many 
poets who have an admirable command of 
prose; but, as Sir Joshua said, when he 
stood before a certain picture and snapped 
his fingers, “ It wants that ! ” The “ that ” 
which Mr. Dawson’s essays want is some¬ 
thing really quickening, arresting, illumi¬ 
nating, something which does not merely glide 
over the surface of the mind, but ploughs into 
it, and exposes the subsoil. We read on, and 
we are conscious of deriving a certain languid 
pleasure from Mr. Dawson’s always agreeable, 
and occasionally incisive, way of putting 
things. We frequently agree and occasionally 
disagree; but I, for one, certainly cannot feel 
that any vision has come as the reward of 
quest. In the article on “Religious Doubt 
and Modem Poetry,” for example, Mr. Daw¬ 
son contends that great poetry must be the 
outcome of settled conviction of some kind, 
not of hesitating scepticism of any kind; and 
one reads on, conscious that all this had been 
said before, and not conscious of any special 
force or vitalising quality in Mr. Dawson’s 
re-saying of it. The same criticism applies 
to the essays on “George Eliot” and on 
“ The Poetry of Despair,” which are at once 
irreproachable and uninspiring. The best 
papers are those on Wordsworth and on Long¬ 
fellow; and the first of these is specially 
enjoyable, because it is clearly the outcome of 
such intense enjoyment. Even true Words- 
worthians, in spite of their devotion, often 
seem lacking in emotional enthusiasm when 
they speak of their idol. They have plenty 
of admiration, but it has the look of being 
admiration of the head rather than of the 
heart, and therefore it is more ineffective than 
one feels it ought to be. But there can be no 
mistake about Mr. Dawson. He revels in 
Wordsworth just as Mr. Swinburne revels in 
Hugo or Mr. W. M. Rossetti in Shelley; and 
it is impossible that a reader who has any 
capacity of caring for the great Lake poet 
should not be infected by an enthusiam which 
is at once so ardent, so sane, and so felicitously 
expressed. “ Those who do not love him 
must revere him; but, for my part,” says 
Mr. Dawson, “ I find it easy to do both ” ; 
and he not only finds it easy himself, but 
helps to make it easy for others, accomplishing 
his task all the more successfully because he 
is perfectly sensitive to that lack of warmth 
and magnetism in the poet which keeps many 
readers permanently at a distance. The essay 
on Longfellow is less striking; but it is very 
welcome as an act of justice to poetical 
work which critics of the superfine order 
hare frequently treated with a contempt 
which is impertinent in both the etymological 
and the popular sense of the word. Mr. 
Dawson makes no extravagant claims, but the 
claims that he does make he substantiates; 
and his essay may be described as a prose 
expansion of Mr. William Watson’s admirable 
epigram which, I think, first saw the light in 
the columns of the Academy : 

“ No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and 
strong; 

No singer vast of voice: yet one who loaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song.” 

The remaining essay—that devoted to 
Shelley—must be treated very briefly, for the 


simple reason that it is the one which tempts 
a critic most strongly to undue amplitude of 
expatiation. It is a somewhat bewildering 
paper; and it is difficult to explain the con- 
fussed impression it leaves, save by the assump¬ 
tion that its two halves were written at 
different times and in different moods—the 
first when Mr. Dawson was powerfully re¬ 
pelled by Shelley the man, the second when 
he was as powerfully attracted by Shelley 
the singer. In the early pages he analyses 
the poet’s character with the assured con¬ 
fidence of a chemist analysing the composition 
of a salt; in the later ones he tells us that 
“ Shelley eludes all human touch,” and de¬ 
clares that “ criticism maybe a very excellent 
employment in the world of letters, but it is 
an exceedingly futile one when it applies 
itself to character.” On one page we read 
that Shelley’8 infamy was so great that if 
represented in fiction it would be scoffed at 
as incredible; from others we learn that he 
was “ an eternal child,” a “ pure and ardent 
spirit,” one whom those “ who have enough 
imaginative insight to discern the real man ” 
will love “ with an unfailing devotion.” 
Some readers may be able to reduce these 
utterances to harmony: I cannot; and I 
doubt whether even Mr. Dawson himself 
would be equal to the task. Still, in spite of 
its inconsistencies—perhaps to some extent 
because of them—this bewildering estimate is 
an interesting essay, and the ardent Shelleyite 
who throws it aside in disgust will miss some 
really noble passages of appreciation. The 
book as a whole testifies to its writer’s imagi¬ 
native sensitiveness and ethical earnestness. 
Its defect is a lack of intellectual grip. 

James Ashcbofi Noble. 


Public and Private Libraries of Glasgow. By 

Thomas Mason. (Glasgow: printed for 

the Subscribers and for Private Circulation.) 

Whek Dr. Hill Burton wrote the Book- 
Hunter, fond as he was of the bibliomania, 
he could not avoid expressing a conservative 
astonishment at the appearance in Hew York 
of a volume descriptive of the private libraries 
of that great and wealthy city. 

“ Such an undertaking,” he observes, “ reveals 
to us of the old country a very singular social 
condition. With us the class who may be thus 
offered up to the martyrdom of publicity is 
limited. The owners of great houses and great 
collections are doomed to share them with the 
publio; and, if they would frequent their own 
establishments, must be content to do so in 
the capacity of librarians or showmen for 
the benefit of their numerous and uninvited 

visitors.But that the privacy of our 

ordinary wealthy and middle classes should be 
invaded in a similar shape is an idea that could 
not get abroad without creating sensations 
of the most lively horror. They manage 
these things differently across the Atlantic, 
and so here we have ' over ’ fifty gentlemen’s 
private collections ransacked and anatomised. 
If they like it we have no reason to complain, 
but rather have occasion to rejoice in the valu¬ 
able and interesting result.” 

The Americanisation of our institutions is 
proceeding apace, for here we have, from Hill 
Burton’s own country, a volume descriptive 
alike of the public and private libraries of a 
Scottish city; and certainly not the least 
interesting nor least important parts of 
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the book are those relating to the collections 
which are not the property of the community. 
There is for this the same reason that gives to 
the individual collector the advantage in the 
book market over the literary institution. 
The first condition of success and almost of 
existence for a public library is that it shall 
provide for the varied needs of a large class 
of readers. An extensive collection of black- 
letter ballads will not yield much comfort to 
the man who finds a library defective in the 
encyclopaedia or the newspaper file from 
whence alone he can gain the information of 
which he is in quest. The necessity of pro¬ 
viding something on all subjects sometimes 
leads to the necessity of not having every¬ 
thing on any subject. The private collector, 
whose interest centres in a few topics, and 
who is untrammelled by the official mechanism 
of committees or syndicates, can rapidly accu¬ 
mulate hooks, and even rare books, upon his 
special study. It is a pity that such special 
collections do not more frequently find a 
resting-place in public libraries, there to 
remain as a memorial of the literary taste and 
public spirit of the men who had brought 
them into orderly being from the chaos of 
sale catalogues and bookstalls. On this point 
our wealthy collectors might very well take 
a hint from the liberal proceedings of some of 
their transatlantic cousins. It is grievous to 
see books forming a colection of a definite cha¬ 
racter, which it has taken years of patience, 
knowledge, and money to bring together, lose 
the special value due to their association by 
being dispersed and once more knocked into 
chaos by the fall of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Now that the fashion of describingprivate libra¬ 
ries has been imported from the United States, 
it may be followed by a greater imitation of the 
American custom of dedicating such libraries 
to public uses, either in the lifetime or at the 
death of the owners. 

Mr. Mason frankly confesses that his book 
is incomplete; and it is certainly a matter for 
very sincere regret that the authorities of the 
university library, “for sufficient reasons,” 
could not grant his request for permission to 
include an account of it in his volumes. The 
reasons are not 6et forth, and there is, there¬ 
fore, no opportunity for testing the sufficiency 
attributed to them. What would be thought 
of a volume on the libraries of Oxford which 
omitted the Bodleian, or on Cambridge which 
contained no mention of the university library ? 
Mr. Mason writes for two classes—those who 
are'specially interested in the details of public 
library economy, and those who are lovers of 
the byways of literature, and delight in the 
rare and curious works so much sought after 
by book hunters. The first class of readers 
will appreciate the somewhat elaborate annals 
of Stirling’s library and of the Mitchell 
library ; while the second class will be more 
attracted by the accounts given of the private 
collections of Prof. Ferguson and Messrs. 
George Gray, James Wyllie Guild, George 
Wingate Hill, Alexander Macdonald, B. B. 
Macgeorge, A. B. M‘Grigor, T. A. Mathieson, 

J. B. Murdoch, Thomas Russell, of Ascog, 
Matthew Shields, John Wordie, and Alex¬ 
ander Young. Generally speaking, Mr. Mason 
writes in a laudatory strain; but that he csn 
be severe is proved by his indignant com¬ 
ments on the inaccessibility and illiberal 
management of the musical library bequeathed 


to Anderson’s University by the late Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Ewing in 1874. Mr. Mason’s book is hand¬ 
somely printed; but we note some misprints. 
Thus: Thomas Paine’s name is wrongly 
spelled on p. 63, and that of Eusebius on 
p. 92. 

Glasgow has had two public-spirited citizens 
who have given it public libraries; but the 
citizens, in this respect falling far behind 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, have 
so far stolidly refused to adopt the provisions 
of the Public Libraries’ Acts. Glasgow at 
present has the discredit of being the only 
city of the first rank in population that is 
without a municipal library. The Stirling 
and Mitchell libraries have so far filled the 
gap. Among the possessions of Stirling’s 
library is an old Glasgow newspaper file from 
1759 to 1763 —probably unique—with its 
quaint notices of the marriages of fortunate 
Scots who had secured “a beautiful young 
lady with a handsome fortune,” or “an 
agreeable young lady with £4,000.” The 
Mitchell library possesses in its “Poets’ 
Comer” a remarkable collection, extending 
to 2,250 articles, of the writings of the 
Scottish poets, great and small, and especially 
small. Local history has not been neglected, 
as 2,400 items relating to Glasgow will 
abundantly prove. There are not less than 
170 periodical publications included in this 
gathering. One of these is the Glasgow Mer¬ 
cury, which in 1796 was stopped by the 
printer, whose only reason for its discon¬ 
tinuance was “ the extensiveness of his 
printing business in general ” ! The first 
book printed in Glasgow is said to have been 
True Christian Love, 1634; but Mr. Mason 
thinks it more probable that it was exeouted 
at an Edinburgh press, although for a Glasgow 
bookseller. The private collectors have 
naturally given great attention to Scottish 
matters, both local and national, hut in other 
respects the libraries here described take a 
wide range. Thus Prof. Ferguson has much 
foreign literature and several of the rarer 
early books on the gipsies. He has also a 
curious collection of early chemical books. 
Mr. Gray has the virulent pamphlets directed 
against John Home and his tragedy of 
“ Douglas.” One of these is “ An Argument 
to prove that the Tragedy of Douglas ought 
to be publiekly burnt by the Hands of the 
Hangman.” Chap-books, broadsides, last 
dying speeches, and similar ephemera abound 
in this collection. Mr. Guild has a copy of 
the second folio of Shakspere which only cost 
him half-a-crown. Another windfall is a copy 
of the first edition of Queen Mab, which he 
obtained for eighteenpence. He has also an 
extensive series of autograph letters. Mr. 
Macdonald’s library contains, among other 
rare Scottish books, the Miscellany Poems of 
Mrs. Jean Adam (1734), whose song, “ There’s 
nae luck aboot the house,” has been attributed 
to Mickle. Mr. Macgeorge is an admirer of 
Blake, and Mr. Mason prints a characteristic 
letter addressed by the poet-painter to Flax- 
man, the sculptor. Mr. Macgeorge has some 
curious Byroniana, including the first privately 
printed book of the noble poet. He has also 
the first edition of Queen Mab, with this 
extraordinary effusion from the critical pen of 
the author of Vathek: 

“Verses of such power and tendenoy are well 
worthy to obtain the highest premium from the 


Satanic School, the first moment that, thanks 
to the liberality and tolerance of the present 
aera, these evil genii become a body corporate 
arrayed in direct opposition to our moral and 
religious societies. This is, indeed, the very 
sort of production which may be supposed to 
have come forth on the eve of the avenging; 
Deluge, just before the second father of man¬ 
kind entered the ark, when the original milk of 
human kindness had stiffened into a poisonous 
curd, and the abominable human animal, drunk 
with crime and with arrogance, with the 
strength of the lion and the hoofs of the ass, 
kicking off every trammel, pillaged, tortured, 
and violated without restraint, spat in the faoe 
of Nature, and denied his God.” 

Dr. M'Grigor has brought together about 
300 works relating to the Holy Land. Mr. 
Mathieson has some remarkable pamphlets on 
the Wynd Church case. Mr. Murdoch’s 
poetical library contains a fine set of Ritsou’s 
books and the curious Montreal volume of 
Tennyson’s discarded verses. Mr. Russell, of 
Ascog, has the first folio of Shakspere, the 
first edition of the Fairy Queen, and the first 
edition of Burns. He has also Shakspere’s 
Poems, 1640. In Mr. Shield’s library there 
is a wonderful narrative of a judgment upon 
some young men who took the sacrament in 
the name of the devil. He has, with many 
other Scottish rarities, A Modem Account of 
Scotland, the coarse satire written by Thomas 
Kirke of Leeds. Mr. Wordie possesses an 
extensive series of proverb books. He has 
also the Orations of Mr. John Grub (1794), 
who wrote speeches for his pupils to recite 
in order to furnish them amusement and to 
wean them from the sport of cock-fighting. 
Mr. Young has some of the rarest of the 
Scottish psalm-books and Zachary Boyd’s 
Last Battell, whose eccentric productions are 
also in several of the other libraries. 

What we have said will show that there is 
a great variety of interest in Mr. Mason’s 
book. The Glasgow collectors appear all to 
begin with local interests, but they do not 
stop at St. Mungo’s city, nor are their excur¬ 
sions confined to the North of the Tweed. 
The libraries described are not only rich in 
rare books, but are indicative of cultivated 
tastes and of a wide range of literary sym¬ 
pathy. William E. A. Axon. 


TWO BOOKS OX ANGLING. 

The Sporting Fish of Great Britain. With 
Notes on Icthyology. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. (Sampson Low.) 

North-Country Flies. By T. EL Pritt. 
Second Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

Yeas by year, as the various trout flies appear 
upon the rivers, book after book is published 
upon their counterfeits and the mode of catch¬ 
ing fish with them. The appetite of anglers, 
like that of trout, seems insatiable. The 
bad luck of most fishermen, or at all events 
the few fish which they take compared with 
the nicsty of their tackle and the pains they 
bestow upon their craft, naturally disposes 
them to seek for that experience in books in 
which they feel themselves wanting at the 
river-side. Besides which, anything which 
relates to a hobby is always dear to the man 
who rides it. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that angling books, even bad ones, 
find a ready sale. They solace past mia- 
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fortunes at the same time that they whisper 
hope. Fortunate indeed is the man who 
possesses a shelf full of the well-worn brown- 
coated angling books of the past. They may 
—more probably they do not—prove useful 
as guides; but bibliography has seized upon 
them, and they shine with reflected lustre 
from the eager eyes of the book-hunter. A 
second 'edition of Walton is a treasure; but 
how blissful ought that man’s lot to be who 
owns a copy of any of the first four editions 
of J. D.’s iSecret* of Angling ! When the 
angling bibliomaniac has secured this prize, 
life has nothing more worth living for. 

The sixteen lithographs of sporting fish 
beautifully tricked out in gold, silver, and 
Tyrian dyes, and shimmering with the irid¬ 
escence of their prototypes, which Mr. Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell has published, might well 
have been left to tell their own tale. Unfor¬ 
tunately he has deemed it necessary to write 
a chapter of notes on each, which reduces the 
volume to an unmitigated specimen of book¬ 
making. This is the more provoking, as the 
writer, from his previous experience as an in¬ 
spector of sea fisheries, and his renown as an 
angler, might more than most men, it would 
be supposed, add to our knowledge on the 
history and habits of the fish which so many 
find it a relief from life’s arduous duties to 
pursue. The deservedly due acknowledg¬ 
ments to Yarrell with which he prefaces the 
book tells the reader at once the disappointment 
that is in store for him. Thus, the chapter 
on the sea trout is merely Yarrell’s account 
diversified with the story of a practical 
joke, two pages long, which the author played 
upon a girl and her father on Loch Maree. 
This leads to no less than four pages of 
directions to ladies how to dress when they 
go fishing, borrowed bodily from that excel¬ 
lent and well-known manual the Badminton 
volume on fishing for trout. The chapter on 
the bull trout is a still more flagrant example 
of compilation. Apparently every fact which 
it contains is due to Yarrell. Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell might be wholly oblivious of the 
many battles which have been fought over 
this fish by icthyologists and fishermen. Like 
Yarrell, he calls it S. triox, and deems it the 
same fish as the Sewin. Many people refuse 
it any distinct specific rank. Dr. Gunther 
would comprehend it under 8. trvtta with the 
sea trout, and regards the Sewin as S. Cam- 
Incut, a wholly distinct species. The name 
of bull trout, he says, “is not attributable 
to any definite species. We have examined 
specimens of 8. talar, S. trutta, 8. Cambricut 
and 8. Fario, to which the name of bull trout 
has been given.” Again, a practical fisher¬ 
man has recently threshed out the whole 
question from an angler’s point of view in 
the Yorkshire Naturalist. The author’s guid¬ 
ance on these points might well have been 
expected. Once more, in the chapter on the 
ordinary brook trout, 8. Fario, it might reason¬ 
ably be supposed that the division of the 
family into S. Autonii and 8. Oaimardi — 
introduced by Dr. Gunther, and obviously a 
natural division, even in an angler’s eyes— 
might be pointed out. But the author of 
these notes is wholly silent on the matter. 
For his own part, he regards the common 
trout as the head of the golden, non- 
migratory species of the Salmonidae, and 
subjoins a plate of the fish in which gold 


is certainly given extreme prominence. In a 
fish of such diverse general hues as the 
trout, a fish which is able to adapt its colour¬ 
ing to its surroundings, and which varies 
from the little silver fish of a clear chalk 
stream to the black denizen of a moorland 
lochan, it is difficult to affirm what is the 
normal hue; but we unhesitatingly appeal to 
any angler to say whether the golden beauty 
here delineated is the ordinary fish he would 
expect to find on his hook the next time he 
draws 8. Fario from the currents. Is it so 
very sure, too, that this fish is always non- 
migratory ? Certainly, in estuaries like the 
mouth of the Otter, it lives and thrives in 
salt as well as in fresh water. Mr. Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell has omitted to refer to the 
thousand problems connected with the life- 
history of the Salmonidae; and after the 
anomalies which have been recently pointed 
out in the life of S. talar the subject at least 
should have been touched. All the chapters 
on the Salmonidae are disappointing. 

With the “ coarse ” fish, as they are called, 
the author seems much more at home. We 
gladly acknowledge the excellence of his 
chapters on the pike and carp. The latter, 
especially, contains all that naturalists or 
anglers could desire. Carp culture is a hobby 
of the day, and another straw flung out to 
the drowning farmers; but it is exceedingly 
questionable, in spite of our fathers’ fondness 
for the fish and the copious literature on 
ponds to hold them which they have left us, 
whether a generation which can procure salt¬ 
water fish in such perfection will ever again 
condescend to touch carp. The rise of a 
modern cookery school will not even suffice to 
commend it to modem palates. The outlines 
of icthyology with which the book concludes 
are sufficiently superficial. Bonald’s curious 
experiments on the smell and taste of trout 
are wholly omitted, while the old stories of 
the Chinese whistling for their gold fish to 
come and be fed, or Sir J. Banks, who used 
to summon his fish by ringing a bell, are 
inserted. It is somewhat late, too, to adduce 
Kirby’s “Bridgewater Treatise” as an 
authority. 

While obliged to denounce the wholesale 
compilation of this book, it is a pleasure to 
turn again and again to the plates. Issued by 
themselves, they might well have been left to 
make their way in a world intolerant of 
merely old knowledge. The salmon again 
displays its silvery sheen in these beautiful 
plates. S-ftrox swims in dark hues, chas¬ 
tened by ruddy gold, with the bulky form 
and mighty jaws which render him the tyrant 
of Lochs Awe or Bannoch. The mild and 
sportive grayling displays his large dorsal fin 
dyed in chocolate tints, which will recall past 
captures to the angler. Its mouth, it strikes 
us, is feebly represented; but, then, what 
artist has ever succeeded adequately in paint¬ 
ing the curious little mouth of the grayling ? 
The tench is a capital picture of the slimy 
olive-green and brown fish, which comes up 
to the angler’s hand like a log, trusting to 
the mutely eloquent pleading for compassion 
which it can throw into its eyes, as much as 
to say, “I am at best a worthless muddy 
creature, and shall give you a good deal of 
trouble in killing me; better throw me back 
at once to live over again my unobtrusive 
life.” Thus, we might continue to commend 


these plates, but they speak for themselves 
for the most part. 

He who knows Theakston ought also to 
know Fritt; and it is a pleasure to introduce 
his book on flies to all fishers going to the 
North of England this summer. The book 
was originally published a year or two ago, 
under the too limited title of Yorkshire Trout 
Flies. Although the text is still the same, 
its title is rightly extended, as the wingless 
flies which it recommends are now the estab¬ 
lished favourites all over Northern England. 
In Scotland trout prefer something more 
tangible—no ghosts of flies held together by 
a few fibres of peacock’s herl and silk, dyed 
in undertones of colour; but substantial bodies 
of honest, old-fashioned red, black and green 
crewels, with good-sized wings of mallard 
and grouse, meet for the robust appetites of 
fish which for eight months never see a fly, 
and like them as big as possible when they 
do oome. In Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
if the fly-fisher wants more than the “ bonnie 
red hackle,” he cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Pritt’s pages. All the flies he names are 
fully illustrated in colours, though they might 
with advantage have been produced on a 
larger scale. Scanty as the supply of feathers 
is in these Yorkshire lures, it seems still 
more scanty in the plates of this book. The 
May flies, of course, cannot be expected in 
Yorkshire. There are some capital chapters 
on “ bustard ” fishing (that is, fishing during 
the night with a large artificial moth), for 
those who care for this Northern recreation, 
and on the unsavoury, but killing, plan of 
fishing upstream with a worm. Altogether 
the book exactly answers to its title, and 
ought to be useful to Northern anglers. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Novelas JEtpaholas Contemporaneas. By B. 

Perez Galdos. “ Episodios Nacionales,” 

Series I.-II. (Madrid.) 

Pram Galdos is among the most voluminous 
of Spanish novelists. His two series of 
“ Episodios Nacionales,” after the style of 
the French writers Erckmann-Chatrian, each 
number a decade of volumes, and the “ Novelas 
Espanolas Contemporaneas” already add a 
further ten. In these works we have an 
almost continuous picture of Spanish history 
from the Battle of Trafalgar to the present 
day. Imaginative tableaux such as these 
cannot of course take the place of real his¬ 
tory. They can at best have only such a 
rough resemblance to it as a panoramic ex¬ 
hibition bears to the scenes which it repre¬ 
sents. But still a more exact idea of Spanish 
ways, thoughts, and habits may be gained 
from these novels than from almost any of the 
numerous and more serious descriptions of 
them by foreign writers. One trait will 
immediately strike the reader: the tone of 
true dignity in narrating defeat. There is 
none of that soreness of wounded vanity, 
that spiteful endeavour to rob the victors of 
their just glory, and the utter impotence of 
appreciation of their merits, which so often 
marks the writings of even the best French 
writers. 

But it is from the studies of Spanish 
contemporary life that the reader will learn 
most. Perez Galdos does not flatter his 
countrymen. His are no rose-tinted pictures 
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of idyllic peasants or of high-souled self- 
sacrificing patriots. The scene of his novels 
is generally laid in towns, often in Madrid. 
His subjects are usually the upper mercantile 
and professional classes, but, above all, the 
higher public employes; and these are drawn 
in no favourable colours. And, on this 
account, to those who look in a novel for 
pleasant reading merely these works will 
perhaps be no especial favourites. They too 
often entirely lack the relief of characters of 
noble thoughts and of lofty aspirations. 
Nearly every personage is either sordid or 
morally commonplace. But, on the other 
hand, there is none of the utterly false con¬ 
trast of the bad and the good; the infra- 
human villain or the superhuman hero of the 
ordinary English romanoe. If none of the 
characters can be termed wholly white—and 
the tones of all are but different shades of 
grey — they are at least most carefully 
graduated and discriminated. Tet the sober, 
if not sombre, moral colouring has its 
advantage. Somehow, if we take courage 
to read more than one of these novels, 
it impresses us with its truth. For 
the honour of human nature we feel that 
there must be another side to Spanish char¬ 
acter, however hidden it may be. Spanish 
society cannot be wholly like this. Yet the 
conviction is forced upon us that what is here 
given is a true representation of the section 
which it describes, with as little exaggeration 
of either good or bad as is possible for fiction 
to give. 

Another drawback to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of Galdoz’s works is his singular 
habit of loitering over the commencement. 
He is emphatically a bad starter. It is often 
not until we get a quarter or a third through 
his novels that we begin to feel the slightest 
interest in his characters; and this defect is 
intensified by his custom of introducing them 
again and again in successive volumes, till at 
last the reader almost shudders at the re-appa¬ 
rition of some of the more morally repulsive. 

Still, with all these drawbacks, Galdoz’s 
novels are well worth a serious study. He 
excels in depicting the downward progress of 
a soul. He pourtrays, as few havo done, the 
almost irresistible power of circumstance, and 
of the social medium in which we live. In 
some of his novels—in La Deshsradada, for 
instance—he rets forth to us the restraining 
influence, either for bad or good, which a 
false ideal may exercise on the whole character; 
and shows how even such an ideal, hollow 
and worthless as it may be, is better than 
none at all. Isidora, the heroine, misled by 
the insanity of her father and the folly of an 
uncle, believes that she is the daughter and 
heiress of a marchioness. Though devoid of 
any higher principle, and with depraved 
instincts, as long as she retains this belief 
she still preserves some self-respect, still 
strives in some fitful way to lead the life of 
the lady she thinks she is; but when her 
faith is at last broken down, when, after 
public trial, it is clear even to herself that 
the tale is utterly false, then all self-respect 
is gone, she rejects every effort generously 
made to save her, and rushes madly to her 
ruin. It is no story “ pueris virginibusque ” ; 
bnt it is a most powerful illustration of the 
danger of losing any faith, however worthless 
hat faith may be. 


Another characteristic of these novels 
we must remark on. Foreigners, in their 
observations on Spain, constantly miss the 
real source of many of its evils. They 
write and think of Spanish politics, of 
ministerial changes, of pronuneiamientos and 
revolts, as they do of ministerial changes in 
England, or of coups d'etat and revolutions in 
France. The causes of Spanish revolt against 
government are often quite distinct from 
these. The political programme is a mere 
mask. The real cause is a revolt of indigna¬ 
tion against a corruption and mal-administra- 
tion which have become intolerable; and the 
apparent quiet of succeeding years is but the 
calm of despair of getting any advantage 
from any further change. The conviction 
seems to have become almost a fixed one in 
Spanish life that all the governing classes, 
the whole administration, all the employes— 
with rare exceptions—from lowest to highest, 
are essentially corrupt, that their habit under 
every ministry and under all circumstances is 
to rob either the government, or the country, 
or their administris, whenever they can do so 
with impunity. Some one or other of this 
rapacious tribe, wittily described in La B$s- 
heradada as of the species Remora vastatrix, 
figures in nearly all these novels. In cap. 
xii. of this same novel, entitled “ Los peoes, 
Sermon ” (the fishes, a sermon), they are 
declared to be “not an individual, but a whole 
generation ; not a person, but an era; a caste 
rather than a personage, a tribe, the moiety 
of Madrid, the sum and compendium of half 
Spain.” Galdoz gives us the fullest portrait 
of this class; but in the works of most other 
contemporary novelists, Juan Valera, Selgas, 
Pereda, not to mention more serious writers, 
enough is said to prove their existence in 
actual life. 

We seem perhaps to be treating these 
matters too gravely in dealing with novels 
which most readers take up as the passing 
amusement of ah idle hour. But just as one 
classes apart the novels of Erckmann-Chatrian, 
so do we those of Galdoz. Their purpose is 
more than merely to amuse. Their aim is to 
enable the reader of small imagination vividly 
to realise the time and the society which they 
delineate. If the works of Perez Galdos have 
a too sombre colouring, too few brighter lights, 
it is because he habitually dwells on the more 
corrupt side of the life of bis native land. 

Westwobth Webstee. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Studies of Family Life. By 8. Devas. 
(Bums & Oates.) This is a much slighter, loss 
instructive, and less suggestive work than the 
Groundwork of Economics. The thesis of the 
book, so far as there is one, is that the pre- 
Christian family exhibits a scene of progressive 
degeneracy which is repeated, with the prospect 
of yet deeper degradation, in the “after 
Christian family,” as exhibited in Islam, among 
the French and English peasantry, and in New 
England. Muoh use is made of the series of 
family histories oollected by M. Le Play and 
his coadjutors, which deserve to be better 
known; and this is really the valuable part of 
the book. There is evidence that the Code 
Napoleon, in a good many districts, has done a 
good deal to break down family feeling. It is 
a significant fact that about half the decisions 
of French courts turn upon questions of suc¬ 
cession ; and in England the Poor Law has led 


many to act more liberally than is seemly on that 
Apostolic maxim that shocks the Chinese. The 
inferenoe we are asked to draw is that tradi¬ 
tional Christianity, in one form or another, is 
an indispensable guarantee of a social ideal we 
have not made up our minds to abandon. The 
inference is doubtful. In England it is not by 
any means true that traditional orthodoxy and 
family piety decay pari passu. It would be quite 
as easy to find children among the working 
classes who are “filial” without being orthodox, 
as to find children who are orthodox without 
being “ filial.” There is a great deal too much 
of the frequency of divoroe and the rarity 
of offspring in New England. The latter is a 
question that ought to be discussed exhaustively 
or not at all. Mr. Devas assumes too readily 
that all American wives could be mothers if 
they would. However this be, it is absurd to 
argue that the American family is in danger 
because the common schools have killed Puri¬ 
tanism, the only known form of Christianity. 
If Puritanism is still alive, if its ghost walks, 
it is in New England, the classic land of the 
common school. No doubt it is alarming and 
probably true that there is one divorce to eight 
marriages between natives of Connecticut; but, 
even in Connecticut, the couples who wait for 
death to part them are still seven to one. How 
do the seven live together ? Social processes 
ought to be studied as wholes. One result of 
this would be to suggest that the same cause, 
whatever it was, that changed the position of 
women in Greece for the worse between the 
period represented by Homer and the period 
represented by Demosthenes, changed their 
position in India between the period represented 
by the epios and the period represented by the 
law-books, and in Arabia between the period 
represented by Antar, and the period in¬ 
augurated by the Horan. It should be added 
that there is a shrewd, though quite inadequate, 
discussion of the “anthropological” theory 
that the race has passed through a stage of un¬ 
certain paternity. 

New Social Teachings. By Politicus. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) Of the present political 
movement “Politicus” says very truly that 
it “ finds characteristic expression rather in 
passion of denunciation than in reasoned state¬ 
ment ”; and his aim is in some measure to 
supply the defect. He discusses various aspects 
of the conflict between individualism and so¬ 
cialism, seeking to find a moral, and therefore 
a sound, basis on which to build. Political 
eoonomy has been called immoral. He answers 
that it is a science, and therefore non-moral ; 
though in the present condition of the world it 
maybe a science of the immoral. Is this so? 
Does the system of competition work justice ? 
Were it perfect, it would do so. In existing 
circumstances it tends towards justice; bnt, 
being imperfect, it must in various ways be 
modified so as to ensure a nearer approach 
to equality between the competing parties. 
“ Politicus ” puts very sensibly the case against 
the individualism of Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. The amount of free¬ 
dom which a man possesses is not determined 
entirely, nor even chiefly, by the laws under 
which he lives. Other circumstances, such as 
poverty, may rob him of the opportunity of 
free choice. 

“ Now, when there are numbers of forces operat¬ 
ing to restrict my freedom, it is at least conceivable 
that some of the interferences which laiuf -/*' rt 
condemns may have the effect of neutralising a 
coercion, and so may widen the area of »7 
liberty.” 

The principle is undoubtedly sound ; however 
difficult, and even dangerous, may be all attempts 
to apply it. “Politicus” stands on ground 
much less secure when he measures the com¬ 
parative honesty of the individualist and of the 
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socialist ideal. The comparison is itself not a 
Very profitable one; ana the maxim on which 
it is based—“ that which I create is mine 
has the demerit of begging the question. We 
may well put aside the rather barren problem 
whether in the existing state of society each 
man gets his own; for the chief, and in a sense 
the only, point of interest is whether it be 
possible—if possible, it must be just, right, and 
moral—to make and to maintain a more equal 
partition, and to give more equal opportunities. 
“ Politicos ” raises many other interesting 
speculations in discussing the principles on 
which the right of the state over the individual 
is based, ana reaches, perhaps in a somewhat 
roundabout way, the unassailable position that 
there is a right of interference to any extent 
consistent with the oommon good. Into what 
he rightly considers the far more complex task 
of defining the respective spheres of the indi¬ 
vidual and society, he does not enter save by 
way of illustration. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth in its Out¬ 
lines : an Imposition of Modem Socialism. By 
Lawrence Gronlund. (Sonnenschein.) “My 
book,” says Mr. Gronlund, “claims to be an 
exposition of socialism — modem socialism, 
German socialism, which is fast becoming the \ 
socialism the world over," and whose realisa¬ 
tion seems to him by no means distant. The 

E nt is the era of the capitalist. Into his 
s passes the difference between the price 
of labour and the price of the produce of labour 
—the surplus value of Marx. Hence come all 
our woes. In this fact, which explains profit, 
interest, and rent, lie the causes of all pauper¬ 
ism and of nearly all modem crime. Mr. 
Gronlund does not blame the capitalist. His 
unearned gains are the necessary result of the 
wage-system, which is thereby condemned as 
unfit for the higher civilisation to which we 
look forward. The signs are visible of this 
higher civilisation. It implies the growth of 
the state. The state is an organism; as such 
it has a power of development; and its 
development, which has ever been going on, is 
towards an extension of functions and an 
increased activity—towards a commonwealth 
of equality, freedom, and co-operation. 

“ The Co-operative Commonwealth, then, is that 
future Social order—the natural heir of the present 
cme—in which all important instruments of pro¬ 
duction have been taken under collective control; 
in which the citizens are consciously public func¬ 
tionaries, and in which their labours are rewarded 
according to results.” 

There is nothing utopian, says the state 
socialist, in this prospect. Look round the 
world, and you see that the change is inevitable; 
for even now the manifest tendency of industry 
is towards centralisation and state interposition. 
True, the individualist will say, there is this 
tendency, though it is far from universal; but 
it does not affect the power of the capitalist to 
acquire the surplus value. Of the coming of a 
time when labour, in the narrow sense in which 
Mr. Gronlund uses the term, shall receive tbe 
whole produce, there is not the faintest trace. 
This, however, is by the way. Mr. Gronlund 
raises questions far too grave to be discussed in 
a few lines. Let ns simply commend his book 
to such as seek an exposition of socialism from 
a socialist who writes with unusual moderation 
and ability. There are some needless sugges¬ 
tions of violence in tbe last chapter; but on 
the whole there is little in Mr. Gronlund’s book 
to irritate, and there is a good deal that is true. 

Etudes sociales, philosophiques et morales. 

B. Gendre (Mdme. Nikitine). Avec une Notice 
biographique par le Dr. Ch. Letourneau. 

( Nouvdle Revue.) In Barbe Gendre, whose 
name is little known among us, and who died 
in Paris towards the end of 1884, was seen the 
best side of the .Russian revolutionary spirit. 


Pull of ardour, her whole interest centred upon 
social questions ; and her nature inclining to 
hold methods of dealing with them, she never 
lost herself in mere passion, but in everything 
she wrote showed a shrewd sense, a practical 
knowledge, and a singular absence of pre¬ 
judice. 

“EUe appartenait,” said Pierre Lavroff, “comme 
l’une de ses ainces, i ces g£n6rations de femmes 
dont se glorifiera 1’histoire de la Russie et qui 
occuperont lee premiers rangs dans la lutte qui 
dure encore en devenant toujours plus ardue et 
plus terrible; lutte d’abord pour les droits des 
femmes, ensuite pour les droits de la science et de 
la pens£e fibre, enfln pour la grande id6e du 
socialisms et de la liberte du peuple russe.” 

The volume before us is a selection from articles 
contributed by her chiefly to La Justice and 
La Nouvelle Revue, written with journalistic 
lightness, but quite worth reprinting. We can 
but indicate the subjects of some of the more 
important articles—the progress of the revo¬ 
lutionary party in Russia, the condition of 
workmen m Germany and in Italy and the 
growth of socialism among them, the society 
which Zola describes, the history of the Irish 
conflict, land nationalisation, the doctrine of 
utility, and Borne aspects of the literature of 
socialism. Brief as the studies are, they touch 
the real heart of the evils from which socialism 
has sprung, and hear on every page the sign of 
a lofty and fervid nature. The writer has 
almost a religious faith that better times lie 
before us, when tyranny and selfishness will 
disappear, and when society and literature 
wherein it is reflected will be purified from 
a crude and degrading materialism. We are 
even now witnessing the end of the old world. 
Vive Vavenir ! We long to share her faith, for, 
like her, we feel that a change is near; but she 
underestimates, as do all socialists, the length 
of the period of transition. 

The Relation of the Modem Municipality to 
the Gas Supply. By Edmund James, Professor 
of Public Finance, &c., University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Publications of the Amerioan Econ¬ 
omic Association. No. 1. (London agent, 
Gustav Stechert, 26, King William Street, 
Strand.) The interest of this monograph is 
not confined to the gas question. It is a study 
upon the proper limits of state interference. 
The writer belongs to the increasing school 
of those who hold that the functions of 
government cannot be prescribed by any cut 
and dry formula like laissez-faire. “ The 
results of handing everything over to govern¬ 
ment are ruinous. The results of remanding 
everything to private enterprise are equally 
ruinous.” The proper place to draw the line 
cannot he determined by any general rule, 
other than the vague one of expediency. Each 
case must he examined separately upon its own 
merits. Of such special examination Prof. 
James has given a good example. He proves 
that the conditions under which gas is supplied 
to towns render competition inefficient or, at 
least, impermissible. He thus reduoes ns to a 
choice between publio and private monopolies. 
He disputes the contention that private com¬ 
panies can manufacture gas more cheaply than 
public corporations. Nor in respect of political 
corruption does public management appear 
worse than the regime of private companies. 
At every point a priori reasoning and historical 
verification are aptly put together, so as to 
sustain each other and the conclusion. The 
arch of evidence is compact and complete. 
But we might sometimes wish that the 
materials were more regularly arranged and 
better polished. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Loud Crawford has joined the Ballad 
Society, and completed his set of the society’s 
publications, in order to help him in cataloguing 
his own collection of nearly twelve hundred 
old ballads. Nowhere else could he find proper 
lists of ballad-printers and their dates, and 
full information as to editions of ballads. 

Mr. Francis B. Gummere, the head master 
of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is making a metrical study of Chaucer’s 
Troilus, for the Chaucer Society. It will be 
partly on the lines of his teacher’s (Prof. F. J. 
Child) well-known investigations into the 
grammar and metre of The Canterbury Tales; 
and partly on Mr. Gum mere’s own plan, for 
which he is making a notation of every verse, 
so as to give statistics of run-on lines, weak 
verso-stresses, alliterations, interior rhymes, 
position of pause, Ac. He hopes to finish the 
work by next May. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Dowden, whose contribu¬ 
tions on liturgical subjects will be remembered 
by readers of the Academy, has been elected to 
the bishopric pf Edinburgh, vacant hy the 
death of Dr. Cotterill. He is a brother of 
Professor E. Dowden, of Dublin. 

We understand that the copyrights of Vernon 
Lee’s two earlier works. Studies of the XHIth 
Century in Italy (1880), and Belcaro: being 
Essays on sundry Aesthetical Questions (1881), 
have been transferred to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
who will for the futnre publish them. 

Mr. Quaritch has in preparation a catalogue 
of his marvellous collection of MSS. They 
comprise examples of illuminated MSS. from 
the ninth to the sixteenth century; followed 
hy miscellaneous MSS. and autographs of later 
date. Prefixed is the following statement: 

“ It is claimed for this catalogue that the descrip¬ 
tions are as faithful and as nearly correct as a 
tolerable experience of MSS., combined with a 
sincere desire to be exact, could make them. At 
the very least, that reckless blundering is avoided 
which is only too common in contemporary cata¬ 
logues, and which is nearly as pernicious as a wilful 
intention to deceive. Instances of this practice are 
numerous, and must cause bitter regret among 
distant purchasers, especially at auctions, who 
have charged irresponsible and inexperienced 
agents with their commissions. Not long ago a 
manuscript brought a high price in consequence of 
a note in the catalogue which stated that it had 
been the property of St. Louis in a.d. 1248; as a 
fact, there was no indication of any early owner¬ 
ship, the first leaf of the hook was a modern f »bri- 
cation, and the original scribe’s work could be 
referred to a period lateT than the king's death. 
Another was sold as a Line d’Heures which had 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, and had been 
used by her on the scaffold. It was a Flemish 
book of little value, written in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, which the unfortunate queen had never set 
eyes on; but it fetched au extremely high sum of 
money—about ten times its real worth. Another 
was sold at a still more extravagant rate, because 
it was declared to be the prayer-book of Margaret 
of Anjou, a gratuitous misstatement, based upon 
the circumstance that some person had fancied a 
resemblance between one of the miniatures repre¬ 
senting the Virgin and an old picture of that 
queen. No such examples of misleading end 
unnecessary perversity will be found in this cata¬ 
logue. Against errors in judgment none can bs 
free at all times, but every statement made in these 
pages is believed to be true and reasonable.” 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a new work, entitled A Strange 
Journey, from the pen of Commander V. Lovett 
Cameron, the Afnoan traveller. The scene is 
laid behind Marks, on the East Coast of Africa, 
and the work incorporates many Arab tales, 
native folklore, sports, and adventures of 
unique interest. 
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The next volume in the series of “Philoso¬ 
phical Classics for English Headers ” will be 
Hume, written by the editor, Prof. Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Bacon has been undertaken by 
Prof. Nichol, of Glasgow; and Spinoza, by 
Principal Caird, in the place of Dr. James 
Martineau. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwik will publish next 
week a political handbook by Mr. J. A. 
Partridge, entitled The Making of the Irish 
Nation. It contains a summary of what 
historians and statesmen have said at different 
periods of Anglo-Irish history, and is intended 
as a compendium of useful information on the 
Home Rule question. 

Me88bs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a second series of “ Queer Stories 
from Truth, written by Mr. Grenville Murray. 

Colonel H. Yule has issued a circular 
calling the attention of English historical 
students, and of English librarians in particular, 
to the publication at Venice of the MS. diaries 
of Marino Sanuto, which throw much light 
upon European history at the important period 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Marino Sanuto, who filled high offices at Venice, 
and was thus able to obtain authentic informa¬ 
tion, began his diary in 1496, and continued it 
day by day down to 1533, jotting down “ with 
much pains, nightly vigils, and continual 
research,” everything worthy of note that 
occurred not only in Venice and her provinces, 
but throughout Italy and the known world. 
The index compiled for the first twelve volumes 
that have already been printed shows an aver¬ 
age of about sixty references in each volume to 
events of English history, and to the English 
kings from Edward IV. to Henry VIII. The 
MS. diaries fill altogether fifty-eight volumes. 
Their publication was begun in 1877 by a com¬ 
mittee at Venice; and 79 monthly fasciculi have 
already been published, each containing ninety- 
six pages in double columns. Four or five of 
these fasciculi make a volume; and each series 
of twelve volumes is to have a separate index. 
The rate of subscription is five francs for each 
fasciculus. The London agents are Messrs. 
Dulau. 

It is stated that Ferdinand Gregorovius is 
engaged upon a History of Athens in the 
Middle Ages, as a companion work to his well- 
known History of Rome. He will trace the 
fortunes of Athens from the end of the fourth 
century to the beginning of the sixteenth ; and 
he will show that the city, though retaining 
but a shadow of its former greatness, was yet 
by no means destitute of both political and 
intellectual life. 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton’s Mystery of Matter 
and Philosophy of Ignorance have been reprinted 
in a single volume by a New York publisher for 
15 cents (7Jd.). • 

On Monday of next week and the three 
following days Messrs. Sotheby will sell a large 
miscellaneous collection of books, which in¬ 
cludes several modern first editions, such as 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Buskin. We notice 
also a first edition of the Complete Angler, the 
third and fourth folios of Shakspere, as well as 
a copy of the Sarutn Missal, printed by Winkin 
de Words (1498). 

Dr. Murray has called Dr. Furnivall’s 
attention to another Shakspere word needlessly 
altered by the modernisers and amenders, and 
that is “ blowt ” in Hamlet, III. iv. 182: 

“ Let the blowt King tempt you againe to bed.” 
Warburton, not knowing the. word, naturally 
assumed that Shakspere could not have known 
it, and therefore altered it to the modern 
“bloat.” He has been followed by all later 
editors who affect Quarto 2, save Elze, who, in 
his old-spelling edition, wisely leaves “ blowt,” 


though without explanation, while George 
MacDonald, who swears by the Folio, adopts 
its nugatory “blunt,” one of the many evidences 
that Heminge and Condell, or some of their 
mates, altered scores of Shakspere’s words 
which they considered old-fashioned. Troilus 
and Cressida has many such changes, and the 
Folio “ cou’nant ” for the better Quarto “co. 
mart” in Hamlet, I. i. 93 is well known. Now 
“blowt” is a genuine English word. The 
Philological Society’s Dictionary material shows 
it in Havelole the Dane, 1. 1910, rhyming with 
“ rowte ”: 

“ He maden here backes al so blowte 
Ala here wombes,” 

and in H. Crosse’s Vertues Commonwealth, 1603, 
p. 145, edition 1878 : 

“ The face Howls, puft vp, and stuft with the 
flockes of strong beere,” 

a quotation apt (as Dr. Murray observes) for 
Hamlet’s uncle, “ the swaggring vpspring,” 
who ‘ ‘ reeles, and . . . draines his drafts of 
Benmsh downe ” in his “ heavy-headed reuele.” 
The etymology of the word is difficult, though 
ultimately it maybe connected with “blow," 
either in its primary sense or its derived one of 
puffy, soft, like Swedish blot “ soft, pulpy,” 
cited by Prof. Skeat. 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has added a third volume of Selec¬ 
tions from Tennyson to his pretty “ Students’ 
Series.” The Princess and Select Poems were the 
first two; the third is The Young People's 
Tennyson, containing seventy-four pages of 
the poems most likely to interest young 
folk—“The May Queen,” “Dora,” “Godiva,” 
“The Revenge,” “The Defence of Luck¬ 
now,” “In the Children’s Hospital,” &c., 
and thirty-six pages of Notes. But the Preface 
is only one page, Mr. Rolfe having, in this 
edition of modem poems, given up what was 
the special merit of his editions of Shakspere’s 
plays—critical extracts on the poetic and other 
qualities of the author and his works. 


FRENCH JOTTINOS. 

Mdlle. Sophie Raffalovich, the translator 
into French of Mr. John Morley’s Life of 
Cobden, to which she prefixed a valuable in¬ 
troduction of her own, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Cobden Club. 

A collection of documents formed by the 
late Father Warguigny, with a view to a 
biography of the Comte de Chambord, are now 
preserved at Frohsdorf; and it is probable that 
they will be published before long. 

M. Baudrillart has received a commission 
from the French government to visit Italy and 
Spain, for the discovery of papers relating to 
the correspondence of Mdme. de Maintenon. 

The fifth volume of the important historical 
work, by Comte Pajol, entitled Ouerres sous 
Louis AT., is announced for publication next 
month. It will comprise the conclusion of the 
Seven Years’ War, ending with the king’s 
death in 1774. It will be illustrated with a 
portrait of the king, three designs of uniforms 
of the period by M. Detaille, and four large 
maps. A sixth and last volume, to be pub¬ 
lished next year, will deal with the military 
operations in Canada and India, and also with 
the projected landings of French troops on the 
coast of England. 

The Academic des Sciences Morales has 
selected the following subject for the prix 
Stassart, of the value of 3,000 frs. (£120), to be 
awarded in 1890: 

“ Etude critique sur le role du sentiment de 
l’instinct morale dans les theories contemporaines— 
l’Atheisme, d’Auguste Comte, de Stuart Mill, de 
Spencer; et la Pi6t4, de Schopenhauer,” 


The Paris Chamber of Commerce have issued 
an appeal for a monument to Tavernier, the 
French traveller in India in the seventeenth 
century. 

. The French War Office have issued, in a very 
limited number of copies, a chronological list 
of all general officers of the French army, from 
1185 to 1880. 

The August number of Les Lettres et les Arts 
(Boussod, Valadon & Co.) contains a second 
paper by M Fr&ncisque Sarcey, revealing with 
extraordinary frankness his relations with Sarah 
Bernhardt. There is a vigorous poem by M. 
Leconte de Lisle, entitled “ La Mort du Moine ” 
—an incident of the crusade against the 
Albigenses. But the article of most permanent 
value is that in which the indefatigable M. 
Eugene Muntz describes some private collections 
of tapestry of the time of Louis XH. The 
illustrations that accompany this paper are 
excellent specimens of photogravure. Among 
the other plates, we would specially notice an 
etching after M. Ernest Christophe’s statue of 
“ Fatality,” exhibited in last year’s Salon; and 
a striking portrait of Dr. Charcot. 

The Revue Bleue of August 7 contains a long 
review of Mr. Freeman’s Historical Geography 
of Europe, which has been translated into 
French by M. Gustave Lefebvre, with the 
modified title of “ Histoire G6n£rale de l’Europe 
par la Geographic Politique.” Mr. Freeman 
will be pleased to hear that he is not styled 
professor, but only “ membra honoraire du 
college de la Trinite 4 Oxford,” The review 
ends thus: 

“ Cet atlas oonstitue done, 4 lui seal, one pub¬ 
lication d’nne grande valeur, qui sera d’une 
grande utilite non seulement pour la jeunesse de 
nos ecoles, mais pour les gens d’dtudee, pour les 
gens du monde, et pour les politiques.” 


TRANSLATION. 

RUBA'IYaT FROM ‘UMAR. 

[‘Umar Khayy&m is said, in the anonymous life 
of him prefixed to MSS. of his poems, to have died 
at NiBhipdr, a.h. 517 (a.d. 1123). His career thus 
falls midway between that of Firdausi (#4. a.h. 
416) and that of NizhmS (ob. a.h. 599), the earliest 
and greatest narrative poets of Persia. The 
rubd'iydt, or quatrains, in which he, like the Greek 
poets of the Anthology, sought to embody his 
passing thoughts on life and death, have come 
down to us in a sadly confused state, through the 
Persian fashion of arranging poems according to 
the alphabetic sequence of their rhymes, ftom 
the standard text of Sanjar Mirzh (a.h. 1278), 11. 
Nicolas, imperial dragoman at the court of Persia, 

f ublishedin 1867 at the Imprimerie Imp6riale of 
aris, an edition of all the rubd'iydt attributed to 
‘Umar, between four and five hundred in number, 
with a French translation, which is, however, by no 
means always to be trusted. The brilliant para¬ 
phrase of Mr. Edward Fitzgerald is well known. It 
is not often, however, that in this we find the full 
translation of any one ruba'iy. He seems rather to 
have strung the detached thoughts (to use his own 
words) “ into something of an eclogue,” which, had 
it been more verbally faithful to the text of the 
original, must undoubtedly have failed of much of 
that poetic fire which has made it an imperishable 
contribution to English literature.] 

Happy the heart of him who passes life unknown’ 
Who never wore cashmir or lawn or lambe- 
wool gown; 

Who like the Simurgh wings his flight in 
highest heaven. 

Who makes not like the owl mid ruined worlds 
his moan.—(140). 

In this world whoso hath but half a loaf of 
bread, 

And in his breast a refuge where to lay his head, 
Who of no man’s the slave, who of no man’s the 
lord. 

Tell such to live in joy— hit world is sweet 
indeed.—(146). 
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Beflected love hath never a splendour of her own, 

But as a dying flame’s her feeble light is thrown ; 

The lover’s he to whom through month, year, 
night, and day, 

Nor rest nor peace nor sleep nor nourishment 
are known.—(164). 

Ah Heart, when the world in truth is but a 
metaphor, 

Why at the length of sorrow grievest thou so 
sore? 

Confide thyself to Fate, and bear with all the 

When the Pencil once hath passed, ’twill turn 
for thee no more.—(216). 

They go, and of the travellers never a one returns 

To tell thee of aught beyond the mystic veil that 
burns ; 

Thy work were better wrought by esperance 
than prayer, 

For without Truth and Hope no prayer a profit 
earns.—(227). 

In Faith are two-and-seventy worships, great 
and small. 

But the worship of Thy love will I choose before 
them all; 

What’s Unbelief, Belief, Obedience, or Sin? 

Before Thee, the one Aim, let all pretences fall. 
(248). 

Though our lot be not file Roses, yet we have 
the Thom, 

And there's a Fire, although for us no Light be 
bom ; 

And there’s the belfry chime, and church and 
Brahma thread, 

Although no Khhni&h shelter or darvish dress 
be worn.—(253). 

Though the world’s face thou make all populous 
to be, 

’Ti» far less than to put one sorrowing heart in 

glee; 

With graciousness if thou but make one freeman 
bond, 

’Tia better than to set a thousand bondsmen 
free.—(444). 

Charles J. Pickering. 

Notes .— In 140 the cashmir, lawn, and lambswool 
may stand for the leading sects; the last is that 
from which the Sfifis take their name. 

146 (line 2). Cf. Antoninus, iv. 3: 

ObSa/tou t ip otrt hevxArepor, otrt hrpayp.ori<rrt- 
por, turSptnos keaxupti, J) els r r/r tavroi ifi»xhr. 

And 1. 3, cf. Ant. iv. 31: 

is Btdis pbv /wnitrpopts rb rtauroS tiema JAjjj 
• rij* xftuxyi, irtp&war Si ptfitsbs ju^re rtpan/oy pifTt 
80S \or iamb* naBurris. 

253 (last line). KhanlSh is a HuAammadan 
monastery. The Fire, in line 2, is a reference to 
the Zoroastrian religion. 

C. J. P. 


OBITUARY. 

WlLHKLM SCHERER. 

(1841-1886.) 

Wjxhklm Scherer was by birth an Austrian, 
having been bom at Schonbom, in Lower 
Austria, on April 26, 1841. His find university 
education, too, he received at Vienna, where he 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of German 
philology and literature. Prof. Franz Pfeiffer, 
whose favourite pupil he became, gave a decided 
direction to his studies, though Scherer proved 
the independence of his mind by entering, as 
quite a young man, on a controversy with 
Franz Pfeiffer on the origin of the Nibol ungen- 
lied. He afterwards continued his studies at 
Berlin, where he attended the lectures of Bopp, 
Haupt. and Mullenhoffi He was just twentv 
when ne began to edit, in conjunction with 
Prof. Mullenhoff) the Denkmiiler der Deuttchen 
Poetic und Prota aut dem achten bit zwolften 
Jakrhundert (1864) and the Alt-deuttchen Sprach- 
proben. In 1864 he became Privat-docent at 
Vienna. His literary activity was astounding; 
and such was the good opinion entertained of 
his writings that m 1868, when only twenty- 


seven years old, he was appointed by the 
Austrian government to succeed Franz Pfeiffer 
as Professor of German Language and Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Vienna. His success 
was very great; for, though a thorough 
German professor and a most critical and 
painstaking scholar, he knew how to appeal 
to wider human sympathies, and to attract 
large audiences, both of young and old, 
to his lectures. Success, however, created 
envy; and, as Scherer was German rather than 
Austrian in his political convictions, his position 
at Vienna, particularly after the great events 
of 1870 and 1871, became more and more un¬ 
pleasant. In order to avoid further conflicts 
with his colleagues and with the government, 
he accepted, m 1872, the chair of German 
Philology in the newly founded University of 
Strassburg; and, after five years of successful 
work, he was called to fill the same chair at 
Berlin. What distinguishes Scherer as a 
historian of German literature is his being a 
philologist first and a historian afterwards. 
How well he knew the growth of the German 
language in its successive phases he proved by 
his Zur Oetchichte der Deuttchen Sprache, pub¬ 
lished in 1868. His philological studies formed 
the solid foundation on which he erected after¬ 
wards the work by which his name will live 
longest, The History of German Literature. 
This work passed in a short time through three 
editions, the last in 1885, and has become a 
national work in Germany. He lived long 
enough to witness the recognition which the 
English translation of his history received 
from the best critics in England and America; 
and almost his last moments of leisure were 
devoted to a revision of a new edition of Prof. 
Max Muller’s German Clattict from the Fourth 
to the Nineteenth Century, which is to form a 
companion volume to Ins history of German 
literature, and which he hoped would render 
possible a more careful and more fruitful study 
of German literature, not only in England, but 
in Germany also. He has well earned his fame, 
and now his rest. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine for August, Mr. 
Tilley writes an appreciative article on “La 
Fontaine’s Fables.’’ He takes for his text the 
defective appreciation of foreign literature 
shown in the attempts to put forward lists of 
“ A hundred books, and discusses the reason 
for the high estimate of La Fontaine which is 
made by French critics. Mr. Birrell writes 
pleasantly on “ Charles Lamb but it is a pity 
that he chooses to regard everything from the 
point of infallibility, and only condescends to 
dispose of gainsayers by an epigram. Mr. 
Dykes contributes a pleasant paper on “ The 
Land of Burns.” 


In Blackwood an anonymous writer shows 
signs of original humour in “ A Countryman’s 
Experience of Law.” It is to be hoped that the 
countryman’s experiences are capable of ex¬ 
pansion towards other subjects. Mrs. Weisse 
gives her reminiscences of Ranke in the last 
two years. They are more pleasant, and denote 
a more pronounced individuality, than anything 
that has yet been written about one whose 
olaims to respect rest, for most Englishmen, on 
the mass of his work and his assiduous labour. 

Mr. J. C. Atkinson is a painstaking student. 
Whatever he writes is worthy of the most 
careful consideration. Unlike many of us, 
young and old, he does not dash at a subject 
after he has looked it well in the face, but 
examines the objects to the right hand and the 
left. This is a duty perhaps more necessary for 
those to practise who investigate place-names 
than for any other class of students, except 
their brethren who endeavour to interpret for 


us family nomenclature. The great tribe of 
guessers have had a wide field in which to 
exhibit their dexterity in the names of places. 
So London becomes the town of King Lud and 
Colchester of King Cole. The Humber takes 
its name sometimes from a king of the Huns 
and at others from the humming noise of its 
turbulent waters. Gainsborough, we have 
heard on similar high authority, was so 
christened because gamed from the Danes, 
and the Thames because in its stream blended 
the waters of the Tame and the Isis. It is 
pleasant to turn from such nonsense, with which 
many of our old books are stuffed, to the 
careful and elaborate pages by Mr. Atkinson in 
the Antiquary of August, where, whether he 
be right or wrong, there is no random guess¬ 
work. His “ Notes on Common Field Names ” 
can indeed hardly be commended too highly, if 
we but bear in mind that it relates, as was 
necessary, to but one part of England. A local 
word may mean one thing on the moors of 
Yorkshire and almost the reverse on the low- 
lying lands by the Trent and the Ouse. “ A 
dike in these old times,” he tells us, “ was 
almost always, if not always, an earthen bank.” 
On this matter, with the needful limitations, 
we accept his testimony, for no one has made 
so exhaustive a study of these old Yorkshire 
words as he has done; but we ourselves are 
familiarly acquainted with a district where 
neither in the folk-speech nor in records, so far 
as can be ascertained, does dike ever denote 
anything but a ditch. Such words as Ban- 
dyke, Goat-dyke, Car-dyke, and Mere-dyke 
strike the eye at once on looking at a map, 
and they are all found to be ditches. The 
portion of the article devoted to the word 
“acre” is peculiarly useful. We trust that 
those who read it will for the future bear in 
mind that “ acre ” used in place-names does 
not carry the same meaning with it as it has in 
a surveyor’s office. Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny has contributed a very interesting 
paper on “ Underground Southampton.” We 
wish it had been longer; but, short as it is, it 
will always have a permanent value as a 
memorial of things some of which will soon 
pass away. The font in St. Michael’s Church 
which Mrs. de Crespigny describes should be 
carefully engraved. Whether it is of English 
or foreign manufacture we will not guess, but 
it must be an object of no ordinary interest. 
If our memory serves us aright, there is a 
font of material and form not unlike this oue 
still in use in Lincoln Minster. We trust that 
Mrs. de Crespigny will forgive us for calling in 
question the statement that “ Constantine was 
the first to attempt to combine the Christian 
religion with heathenish worship.” The in¬ 
fluence of the elder mythologies is surely 
tracable in Christianity at a time when the 
head of the state was still heathen. Mr. J. H. 
Bound has made some sensible remarks on the 
“ Rood of Grace ” and other so-called miracu¬ 
lous images. We have no doubt that what he 
suggests is the true solution of many of the 
permanent miracles which have enraged Pro¬ 
testants and driven oultured Romanists to 
strange shifts of explanation or apology. 

The Deutsche Rundschau has a valuable article 
by Herr Hiibner, “ Romisches in Deutschland,” 
which deals with the traces of the Roman occu¬ 
pation of Germany. No one is more qualified 
to deal with such a subject. Prof. Koser 
writes on “The Last Days of Frederick the 
Great”; and uses the unpublished letters of the 
minister Hartzfeld, who visited Frederick 
during the last six months of his life. Herr 
Knille writes vigorously about art, “Grubeleiea 
eines Malers uber seine Kunst.” Perhaps his 
vigour is a little crude, as he considers the ftmo- 
tion of art to be a perpetual protest against 
convention; but his remarks are oertainly inter¬ 
esting, and his sketch of the development of 
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modem German art is amusing. Herr Duncker 
writes on an almost forgotten subject, ‘ ‘ Land- 

S af Moritz of Hesse and English Actors.” 

oritz from 1592 to 1627 imported English 
players to Schmalkalden, and introduced Shaks- 
pere into Germany. 

We notice with pleasure the re-appearance 
of the long interrupted Revista de Ciencias 
Historiras, of Barcelona. No. 4 of Tomo IV. 
lies before us. The writers seem to be the 
same. The illustrations of history and archae¬ 
ology are as rich as ever. There are articles by 
J. Pella y Forgas, and by J. de Taverner, on 
Catalan History; by F. Fernandez y Gonzalez 
ou Arabic History ; by Padre Fita on Basque 

g hilologv; and by the Editor on Archaeology. 

»ue of tie most attractive contents is a review 
of the latter’s Ilistoria del Lujo, with excellent 
engravings and a chromo-lithograph; and a 
most useful feature of the review is a careful 
list of articles on Spanish literature and archae¬ 
ology published in native and foreign journals. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE AT JOHNS 
HOPKINS. 

We quote from the University Circulars the 
following summary of the work in English 
language and literature done during the past 
year at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore:— 

“ Advanced courses were conducted as follows: 

“ Dr. H. Wood met a class of advanced students 
twice weekly during the second half year, for the 
study of Beowulf. The apparatus for critical study 
was used, and all the more important variant 
readings were examined; but the special aim of the 
course was to translate the poem, nearly all the 
members of the class having construed the text in 
a previous course. Particular attention was paid to 
matters of expression, and to the vocabulary of 
English translation. The first 1,900 verses were 
translated. 

“ In a course of lectures by Dr. J. W. Bright 
(twice weekly throughout the year), the principles 
Of Early English grammar were discussed from the 
earliest period to Chaucer. Anglo-Saxon was 
scientifically treated in its relation to the cognate 
Germanic dialects, and to its more remote 
Indogermanic antecedents; upon the basis thus 
secured the further development of the language 
towards the English of to-day was followed 
through the Earliest and Middle English periods in 
the manner of an expository study of Sievers’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, and ten Brink’s Chaucer's 
Spraehe und Verskunst. Parallel to this course, 
texts of the corresponding periods were interpreted 
(twice and three times weekly). For dearness of 
dialect on the one hand, and for the purpose of 
laying a basis for an historical study of English 
syntax, prose monuments of the West-Saxon 
dialects were selected. The entire Orosius of 
Alfred (Sweet’s edition) was read, then a large 
body of the Homilies of ASlfric and of Wulfetan, 
and finally a portion of the Aneren Riwle. As an 
introduction to the specific literary products of the 
Middle Period, and as more nearly bringing the 
language to that form from which modern English 
ultimately proceeded, the romance of Oetavian 
(8arrazin’s edition) was also read. 

“ All the advanced students of the department 
were organised into an English Seminary, which 
was conducted by Dr. Bright. The student is 
trained to present written communications in¬ 
volving original research, the orderly presentation 
of theories and of problems in literature and in 
grammar, .the employment of the principles of 
scientific and literary criticism, Ac. Such papers 
were read and freely discussed at the regular (bi¬ 
weekly) meetings. Of topics so treated during the 
year may be named: the life and works of Con¬ 
greve ; the Apollonius saga in literature, and the 
authorship of Pericles; double consonants in the 
Ormulum; the Anglo-Saxon Genesis and its rela¬ 
tion to the Htliand; certain of the Biddles 
of) Cynewulf; the development of the definite 
article in English; the Anglo-Saxon Waiders and 
the Saga in literature.” 


“ Additional courses, including the first and 
second years’ courses for undergraduates, were 
conducted as follows: 

“ The minor (first year’s) course was directed by 
Dr. J. H. Browne and Dr. J. W. Bright. In the 
first half-year the class studied with Dr. Browne 
the writes of the Elizabethan period. Both the 
prose writers and poets of that period were ex¬ 
amined, but especial attention was given to the 
development of the drama. The Shaksperian drama 
was carefully studied in King Lear ; while the 
drama preceding Shakspere was represented by 
Sackville’s Gorboiuc and Marlowe’s Edward II., 
and that immediately following by Massinger's 
New Way to Pay Old Debts. In the seoond halt 
year the literature of the fourteenth century was 
taken up. The texts studied were Chaucer's Nonne 
Prestos Tale and Prioresses Tale (Morris and Skeat) 
and portionsof Piers the Plowman (Skeat). The litera¬ 
tim of the period was further illustrated by readings 
from Wyelif, Maundevile, and William of Palerne. 
Dr. Browne also lectured once weekly to this class on 
the literature of the eighteenth century. For those 
beginning the study of Anglo Saxon, a class was 
conducted, by Dr. Bright, in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. The beginners in Middle English formed 
a class, conducted by Mr. Egge, in Morris’s Speci¬ 
mens l, and in The Tale ofOamelyn (Skeat’s Edition). 
The elements of Phonetics were taught (once 
weekly, first half year) by Dr. Bright. The 
fundamental principles of the science were incul¬ 
cated with the help of the best modern authori¬ 
ties, and by practical application to the students’ 
vernacular, and to French and German. Sweet’s 
Handbook was used. The major, or second year’s 
course, was conducted by Drs. Bright and Browne. 
The study of Early English Literature (Dr. 
Bright (once weekly throughout the year) was 
carried on with the use of ten Brink’s Manual. 
The text was liberally supplemented by lectures, 
and by readings from tne literature itself. A 
portion of the class met Dr. Browne once weekly 
to study the literature of the nineteenth oentury. 

“ The English work in the P. H. E. oourso 
(required of all undergraduates) covered the 
whole field of English literature from the earliest 
period to the opening of the present century. The 
historical development of the literature, as co¬ 
ordinated with that of the people, was steadily 
kept in view, and its continuity insisted on. 
Chaucer’s Prologue and Knightes Tale, Shakspere’s 
Richard III, and part of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
were read aloud by the class, under the guidance 
of the instructor. Essays by the undergraduates 
were submitted to the instructor, who, in his 
comments, did not merely correct errors, but 
aimed at inculcating the principles of good 
writing.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

D’Avert, Ad. Negotiations relatives au traite de 
Berlin et aux arrangements qui ont sulvl {1885— 
1888). Paris: Leroux. to tr. 

MkKOias sur la OorSe. Traiuit du Ohinois par F. 
Bcherzer. Paris: Leroux. 6fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Vatkb's, W., historisch-krltisohe Einleitung In das 
Alte Testament. Naoh Vorlosgn. hrsg. v. H. G. 8. 
Prelss. Bonn: Strauss, to M. 

HISTORY. 

Baboon, X. Htstoire nationals de l’Algdrie. Paris: 
Leroux. 5 fr. 

Hampel, J. Alterthumer der Bronzezeit in Ungarn. 
Budapest: Ktlida. 6 M. 

Herquxt, K. Die Insel Borkum in kulturgeschlcht- 
Hcher Hinaioht. E in den: Haynel. 8 M. 

J anze, Alix de. Lee Financiers d’autrelois: fermiers 
g.'nl'raux, Paris : Ollendorlf. 7 fr. it c. 
Mohumenta oonciliorum generalium seculi deoimi 
qulntL Conoilium Basileense. Sorlptorum torn! s. 
pars 1. Wien: Gerald's Bohn. 30 M. 

Pbotj. M. Les Regiatres d’Honorius IV. Paris: 
Thorin. 9 fr. 80 o. 

Rausohkn, G. Ephemerides Tnllianae rerum inde ab 
exilio Oioeroma (Hart. LVIH. a. Ohr.) usque ad 
extremum annum L1V. geatarum. Bonn: Benrendt. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

Schettrl, Cb. G. A. v. Weitere Beitrige sur Be- 
arbeitung d. riimischen Reobts. 2. lift. Zur Lehre 
vom rdqi. Beattsreeht. Erlangen: Delohert. 4 M. 
Bohn eider, R. Herds. Ein Beitrag sur romlsobea 
Kriegsgeschiohte. Berlin: Weidmann. 1 M. 60Pf. 
Sobiptobes rerumpolonlcarum. Tom.Set 10. Cracow: 
Friedlein. 18 M. 

Uianowbki, B. Antiquissiml libri judldales terras 
Craoovleneis. Pars 2. Ab anno 1391-1400. Oraoow: 
friedlein. 24 M. 


Wislocki, W. Liber diligentiarum facultatis artlsticae 
unirersitatis Oraooviensit. Pars 1. (1487-U68.) 

Cracow: Friedlein. 18 M. 

Zeller, E. Friedrioh der Grosse als Fhiloeoph. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 7 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Claus. C. Ueb. die Classification der Medusen. l M. 
90 Pf. Ueb. Delopea Kaloktenota Chun als Oteno- 
phore der Adrla. 2 M. 80 Pf. Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester’s Aitikel Limulus an Arachnid. 1 M. 
Wien: Holder. 

Obobben, O. Zur Kenntniss der Morphologic u. der 
Verwandtschafteverhiiltnisse der Oephalopoden. 
Wien: Holder, t M. SO Pf. 

Michelis, F. Antidarwinismus. Weber’s Krittk der 
Weltansieht Du Bois Reymonds u. Saehs’ Vor- 
leeungen ab. 'flanxenphysiologie. Heidelberg: 
Weiss. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Niemiec. J. Untersuchungen iib. das Nervensystem 
der Cestoden. Wien : Holder. 5 SI. 80 Pf. 
Winkler, W. Das Herts der Acarineo. Wien: 
Holder. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

GbImx. J., u. W. Grimm. Deutsches Worterbuch. 
7. Bd. 8. Cfg. Bearb. v. M. Lexer. Leipzig: 
Hlrxel. 2 M. 

Lgvi, L. La Brihatkathamanjari de Eshemendra. 
Paris: Leroux. 4 fr. 

Nagel. J. W. Da Roanad. Eine Uebertragg. d. 
deutschen Thierepos in den niederosterreicluschen 
Dialekt. I. Wien: Gerold’s Bohn. 10 M. 
Reonaud, P. Essais de linguistique evolutiomdste. 
Paris: Leroux. 20fr. 

SabbIo’s. M., Grammatik der arabisehen Umgaags- 
epraobe In Syrien u. Aegypten. Naoh der Mun 
chener Handsohr. brag. v. M. Thorbecke. Btrass- 
burg: Trilbner. 4 M. 

Schwab. E. Diealtfranzdsischen Liedcrhandschriften, 
lhr Verbaltniss, ihre Entstehung u. litre Bestim- 
mung. Berlin : Weidmann. 8 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAINED BOOKS IN LANCASHIKE LIBRARIES. 

Stretford,Manchester: Aug. 2,1836. 

The admirable notioe, in the Academy of 
July 31, of the recent work in the Chetham 
series on The Old Church and School Libraries of 
Lancashire, edi ted by Mr. Chancellor Christie, 
the president of the society, and the references 
to the chaining of the books in Humphrey 
Chatham's ohuroh-libraries and in other col¬ 
lections, lend interest to a long M3, account in 
the Chetham Library, which has reoently come 
to light, containing all the details of the 
expenses incurred in turning the old buildings 
in Manchester called the College into a recep¬ 
tacle for books and into a hospital for the 
education of boys. The particulars given belong 
to the years 1656-8, and they exhibit in con¬ 
siderable detail (affording information of im¬ 
portance in reference to the local tradesmen 
and the price of materials) all the articles 
necessary in fitting up a library. 

The books in the libraries set up in the churches 
by the literary benefactions of Mr. Chetham, 
were, as Mias Toulmin Smith mentions, all 
chained, the chains being fastened to desks or 
fixed to the pillars or other convenient places in 
the buildings, charges being entered (at the rate 
of 8d. for every £1 worth of books) for the ex¬ 
pense incurred. The Rev. Henry Newoome, 
minister of Manchester, says, under date of 
March 11, 1661-2, that he “ did after dinner take 
order about ye chaininge of ye rest of ye bookes 
for ye English [i.e., the Church] library, and 
studdyed awhile in ye [great] library on 1 Cor. 
x. 2.” It had not hitherto been known that 
the books in the great, or Chetham, library 
were likewise chained. All traces of this ancient 
arrangement there are now lost. The expenses 
for fixing the chains are all recorded in the MS. 
under notice; and the principal person who 
had in hand the details of the chaining and the 
arrangement of the books was a clever joiner, 
horologist, land-surveyor, and mathematician, 
named Richard Martinacroft, of Manchester, 
who is mentioned by Newcome so late as 
October 30, 1661, as then working in the 
library j as also on December 10 following, 
when in the afternoon he was “with Old 
Martinscroft.” The Rev. Adam Martindale 
still later, when teaching mathematics in Man¬ 
chester, describes Martinscroft as bring always 
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civil and communicative, and as having, though 
a Papist, more true skill than the other teachers 
in the town—“ old soakers with their Records’ 
Arithmetics ” ! 

Omitting the payments, in these lengthy 
accounts, to the bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, 
labourers and others, we may enumerate some 
entries in point. The brass for clasps for hooks 
first comes into notice, o lbs. being bought for 
6s. 9d. Then follow entries for locks and keys 
(2a 6d. each), and plates. Pour locks for the 
library and a hammer for the library door cost 
10s. lOd. For this door no less than 17£ lbs. of 
great nails were provided; and there is also a 
charge for a pair of bands for the door in the 
lower end of the library. Iron rods were next 
bought for the chaining of the books, costing 
4dL per lb., and no less than 160 lbs. are 
bought. Iron pins are also mentioned, and what 
are called stuble* [? staples], one of whioh cost 8d. 
Chains are next purchased, 40 doz. costing 4s. 
per doz. Of clasps 32 doz. were bought at 
2Jd. per doz.; and 44 doz. more at the higher 
price of 5$d. One pound and a quarter of 
brass at Is. per lb. was provided to be made 
into 9 doz. clasps for the use of the library; 
and there are other entries for brass for the 
same purpose. Clasps, “made in Wigan” 
(then famous for its armorers’ shops), cost 4s. 
for five dozen. Other entries are for sockets 
costing' 4s. per doz.; and nails to fix the 
books in the library cost 3s. 3d. There is fre¬ 
quent mention of “mapps” (mops) for clean- 
tne library floor. “ A kind of capp-paper ” for 
covering maps (proper) cost 4d. The payments 
to Martinscroft, apart from his other labour 
as a joiner, occur towards the end of the ac¬ 
counts, and are mostly for “cheaninge ” books 
and for clasping them. It is notioeable that 
only one of the Manchester booksellers is men¬ 
tioned in the accounts, viz.—Baphe Shelmer- 
dyne, who is paid 2s. 6d. on April 8, 1658, 
“for covering ye Great Byble in ye Hall.” 
Martinscroft also set up in the college yard 
the great dial, an indication that the trees in 
the college garden and in the church-yard 
obstructed the view of the old ohuroh dock. 

Robert Browne, the son of old Robert 
Browne of the An coats, was about this time one 
of the Fellows of Manchester College, and he 
became first depnty-librarian of the library. 
A chamber was provided for him in the college; 
and there are numerous payments in the 
aeoonuts for making the room as oomfortable as 
possible for a bookish man. Entries occur for 
“ t rimmin g ” the chamber and for the “ paint¬ 
ing-stuff” in it. A fire-iron weighing 21 lbs. 
was placed therein, and a charge made for a 
lock and key for his chamber door. “ A pair 
of bands to be used for Mr. Browne’s chamber” 
cost 4d.; and “ an hobb ” was set in the same 
place. “ Four hooks and stuMes for the book- 
frame in Mr. Browne’s chamber” cost 4d. 
After all this trouble Mr. Browne, who had no 
love for his position there, was discharged in 
1(58. He got an underhand presentation 
to Salford Chapel, under a promise to resign 
when asked; but he would not resign. He 
ultimately settled as minister of Hoole, near 
Preston, and “ carried vainly and poorly.” In 
1662 he became chaplain of Manchester, and 
afterwards curate of Salford. Newcome was 
confident that a sermon whioh he heard him 
preach at the old church, October 5, 1662, was 
stolen. 

The printing of the complete document, here 
only slightly notioed, would make a very 
valuable addition to local literature. In 
many ways it illustrates the topography of the 
most ancient historic site in Manchester. For 
an opportunity to examine the MS., I am in¬ 
debted to Mr. Henry H. Ho worth, M.P., one 
of the Feoffees of the Hospital, whose presence 
one now misses in his wonted resort. 

John E. Ballet. 


“ME PUEROS CORAH POPULO MEDEA TRUCIDET.” 

London: Aug. 0, 1886. 

A little book of which I am the author, 
called The Nature of the Fine Arte, was reviewed 
in the Academy long ago—more than a year, 
in fact—though I cannot give the precise date. 
I was at the time absent from England, and did 
not rend the review of which I speak till long 
after its publication. I found, when I did 
read it, a point about whioh I was tempted to 
say a few words, but thought it better to post¬ 
pone my letter and wait for a more convenient 
season. I had quoted in my book the passage 
in Horace whioh contains the words “ incredulus 
odi,” and your reviewer’s comments called my 
attention to the fact that my statement was 
both meagre and obscure. I had in my book 
been occupied with the mental question alone, 
and had neglected the historical point; and on 
reconsidering what I had written saw plainly 
enough that my words could not satisfy a 
reader who had before him the historical ques¬ 
tion rather than the psychological. As the 
point which I propose to take is one which 
seems to me suitable for your columns, I venture 
now to write to you; but if what I have to say 
does not please you, you may send this letter 
to that land whenoe no traveller returns—the 
waste-paper basket 

I said in my book that Horace in his words 
about Medea and her infants was stating a 
canon or principle of the stage—viz., that there 
must be no exhibition of fictitious murders. 
When I wrote this I was under the impression 
that scholars generally admitted that on the 
Athenian stage this rule was recognised; but I, 
perhaps, made a mistake iu supposing that 
there is any such general admission. I have 
glanced cursorily through Schlegel’s dramatic 
lectures, and I confess that I cannot discover 
that he acknowledges such a principle. Never¬ 
theless it most, I think, be admitted that 
Horace supposed the existence of this canon, 
for it is absolutely unintelligible that he could 
have invented it. Although in his days the 
taste for gladiatorial shows was not fully de¬ 
veloped, it was already in existence; and it 
seems to me inconceivable that Roman citizens 
who saw each day miserable slaves dying on the 
cross, and who feasted their eyes on real murders 
in the arena, should in any way have objected 
to stage murders. We must, therefore, assume 
that in laying down this rule he was simply 
acknowledging the authority of Greece, and 
proving that vanquished Greece had taken her 
victors captive. And here, in confirmation of 
this view, I wonld observe that although the 
Medea of Euripides takes her children away to 
murder them, the Medea of Seneca (if Seneca 
it be) murders them coram populo, in 
spite of Horace; and though the Jocasta of 
Sophocles retiree to commit suicide, the Jocasta 
of Seneca kills herself on the stage. I assume 
accordingly that Horace had in his mind the 
notice of the Greek tragedians, and was laying 
own a principle which this authority imposed 
on him, but which he did not understand. And 
that I am right in saying that he did not 
understand the rule is, I think, clearly proved 
by the fact that he mixed it up with a totally 
different question. He says also that an actor 
must not transform himself into a bird or a snake. 
Now, it is quite true that actors do not trans¬ 
form themselves into lards or snakes, but it is 
at the same tune quite obvious that any rule 
would be superfluous. Aotors are not conjurers, 
and even conjurers cannot do such things. Is 
it not plain that Horace here proved that, at 
least, in one respect he resembled Homer P The 
excellent Homer, he tells us, sometimes fell 
asleep. The excellent Horace, I venture to 
think, was not exempt from this weakness. 

Now, I must not here digress to discuss the 
question how it came to pass that the Romans 
loved gladiatorial shows and that the citizens 


of Athens did not share this taste. But there 
is one point connected with this which must be 
mentioned. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the Athenians were humane—as, at least, 
that epithet is now understood. Andocides, in 
his speech “De Mysteriis,” takes credit to him¬ 
self for having handed over (orproposedtohand 
over) his slave to the torturer in order to clear 
his own character; and Prof. Jebb has observed 
of the “De Mysteriis” that its most striking 
peculiarity is that it was evidently in perfect 
harmony with Athenian sentiment. The tradi¬ 
tional practice of the Greek tragedians cannot 
have had its origin in any extreme sensitiveness 
about physical pain. And this, indeed, is 
manifest in other ways; for in th9 presentation 
of the “Philoctetes” there was probably an ela¬ 
borately studied display of physical suffering. 
But there was some objection to the fictitious 
suicide or murder. Euripides piles up the 
horrors of the situation, but the deed itself is 
concealed. And in other plays we find, in the 
same way, a climax which leads up to a murder, 
though the victim does not die coram populo. 
We must, in order to understand this, take into 
account two things: first, that the drama was 
in a sense a religious ceremony; second, that it 
was eminently realistic. It was rather a repro¬ 
duction of the calamities which were connected 
with “Thebes or Pelops’ line, or the tale of 
Troy divine,” than a mere work of art; and the 
murderous act was avoided as the repetition of 
a fatal crime, not because the spectacle was 
revolting. No one will ever rightly comprehend 
Greek views about art who does not remember 
how inextricably it is throughout mixed up with 
religious sentiment. The gods were angered 
by the original crime, and the act, even in 
mimicry, would offend them again. It was 
necessary to omit this one thing, though all 
whioh led up to it, and all whioh followed from 
it, might be reproduced. The drama was not 
a mere amusement, and Phrynichus re oeived an 
unpleasant hint that he must not seek to pi o- 
duce emotional effects by means whioh tradition 
did not sanction. 

Here, therefore, was a sentiment which no 
Roman would feel. His gods did not trouble 
themselves about Thebes or Pelops’ line; and 
though Horace observed that Medea retired 
from the sceue when it was time to do the fatal 
deed, he did not comprehend why this was 
proper. But when philosophers attempt to 
explain sentiments of which they observe indi¬ 
cations in others, but do not find in themselves, 
they are apt to make mistakes. He made one 
here. The Greek feeling would be more nearly 
expressed by the words creduXue odi than by 
incredulus odi. 

We find, therefore, with regard to the rule 
that Medea must not murder her children coram 
populo, three positions: the Athenians wished 
to avoid a crime whioh might have disastrous 
results ; the Roman was absolutely indifferent, 
though scholars felt themselves bound to bow 
to the authority of Greece; the modern spec¬ 
tator thinks the spectacle shocking. And here 
comes in the great distinction between ancient 
Greece and modem Europe. A modem audience 
would, I should imagine, be disgusted, if the 
shrieks of the murdered infants were audible in 
the background. It is evident that the ancient 
Greeks raised no objection to this. It was the 
practice to make the whole seene as real as 
possible; and the cries of the victim were not 
omitted, because the gods could not be angered 
by cries, though they might take offence at a 
deed. H. Pa rker . 


“ CURSE ” AMD “ CROSS.” 

Oxford: July 31,18S3. 

What makes the etymology of “ curse ” 
especially difficult is that it is on the surfaoe a 
peculiarly English word without obvious. 
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cognates in any European language, Teutonic 
or Romance. In no literary language, at any 
rate, so far as I know, can one render our word 
“ curse” by any word having any etymological 
connexion therewith. Still, although “ curse ” 
stands thus alone as an English word, it is im¬ 
portant to note that it does not appear to have 
belonged to the primitive stock of English 
words. It never once appears in original 
poetry before the Conquest. It is not, I 
believe, to be met with (where one might 
certainly have expected it) in the whole 
collection of the Anglo-Saxon Laws. We look 
for it in vain in the West-Saxon version of the 
gospels (Corpus, Cambridge, about a.d, 1000). 
It cannot with certainty be traced back in its 
modem sense earlier than the former half of 
the twelth century in passages of the Laud 
MS. of the Chronicle—a document which often 
offers evidence of Danish influence. 

Here, then, are two facts to be taken into 
account: (1) “ curse ” does not belong to the 
old religious terminology of the pre-Christian 
Teutonic world; (2) the word is apparently 
not a genuine English word, but seems to have 
come to us by a Danish channel. Accordingly, 
an etymology which traces the word back to a 
Christian term, and which brings it to England 
from Denmark, would have, at any rate, a prima 
facte probability. Such an etymology is sug¬ 
gested by Prof Skeat. He says that “ curse ” is 
“ perhaps originally Scandinavian, and due to a 
particular use of owed, koraa, Dan. horse, to 
make the sign of the cross, from Swed. and 
Dan. kora, cross.” Some time ago I asked an 
eminent Icelandic scholar his opinion of the 
connexion of “curse” with “cross”; and he 
appeared to take to the idea kindly, suggesting 
that the verb “ to curse ” with its present 
meaning might be illustrated by the very 
oommon use in Denmark of the word kora ! as 
an imprecation, so that probably the original 
meaning of the Anglo-Saxon curaian (also 
coraian) might be “ to swear by the crow ” or 
“ to ban, drive away, excommunicate by the 
sign of the cross.” 

In supportof this explanation I may draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that, according to Wedgwood, 
there was in old Frisian a verb kriiiiaken, to curse, 
clearly derived from kriiiit, the cross. I wish, 
however, I could say that I had been successful 
in verifying this statement. In the Lindisfame 
Gospels I have lately noticed an instance of the 
use of “ curse,” which seems to support the 
view that it may be only another form of 
“ cross." Mark xv. 17, et imponunt ei 
plectentea spineam coronam is thus rendered in 
the Northumbrian version and on setton 
him curamdo Cyrnenne beg. Here curaian — 
to weave, plait, cross. 

By the by, in comparing Prof. Skeat’s 
accounts of curse and cross in his Dictionary, 
discrepancy of some importance may be noted. 
In the article on “cross,” p. 797, it is stated 
that the Icel. kroaa was borrowed quite late from 
Middle English cros— a word which Prof. Skeat 
thinks we took from Provencal at the time of 
the first crusade, and which appears in Anglo- 
French texts about A.D. 1150, and in E iglish 
about A.D. 1200. In the article on “curse,” 
this Icel. kroaa is presented in a much more 
primitive light, being alleged to be the original 
of the Dan. kora —the assumed progenitor of 
the cura, a curse, appearing in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. It would be surely safer to derive 
the Dan. kora, cross, not from this late Ice 
landic word kroaa, but straight from the 
Southern French. A. L. Mayhew. 


AUPRBD’S “ WORD FOR WORD ” TRANSLATION. 

Oxford: July 29, 1838. 

In his prefaoe to Gregory’s Paatoral Care, 
Alfred says of his translation that it is “ hwilum 
worde be worde, hwilum audgit of audgiete ” 


(Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 2.77). It has, 
I believe, escaped the notice of commentators 
that that this is almost identical with a passage 
in Jerome’s preface to the Book of Job (Migne, 
Patrologia, xxviii. 10.79) : “ quasi non et apud 
Graecos Aquila, Symmachus, et Theodotio, vel 
verbum e verbo, vel aenaum e aenau, vel ex utroque 
commix turn, et medie temperatum genus trans- 
lationis expresserint.” Jerome dearly indi¬ 
cates in these words his own theory of trans¬ 
lation, in which he is followed not only by 
Alfred, but likewise by Aelfric. The latter has 
(Preface to Homiliea, Thorpe, p. 1); “ nec 
ubique transtulimus verbum ex verbo, sed 
sensum ex sensu ”; similarly, in the preface to 
his Lives of the Saints (Skeat, p. 4): “ nec 
potuimus in ista translatione semper verbum 
ex verbo transferre, sed tamen sensum ex 
sensu.” These passages, taken in conjunction 
with each other, may assist, even more than 
the two latter have done, in elucidating Bede’s 
meaning in Bk. IV., chap, xxiii., of the 
Ecclesiastical Hiatory (Mayor and Lumby 142*), 
and thus contribute to the settlement of the 
controversy regarding the genuineness of Ceed- 
mon’s hymn. ALBERT S. Cook. 


WHEN DOES THE NIOnTINOALE CEASE SINGING ? 

Kllburn: Aug. 10,1888. 

Since no one has answered the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresoo’s letter (Academy, July 
31, p. 73) respecting her having heard the 
nightingale singing in Italy at a later date 
than that at which the young are usually 
hatched, may I be allowed to offer an explana¬ 
tion of the fact which she records ? 

The circumstance has been noticed in all 
countries. Audubon (Macgillivray’s Hiatory of 
Britiah Birda, ii., p. 327) mentions his having 
heard the nightingale’s song so late as the first 
week in August, in France. And in captivity, 
with proper food and attention, a nightingale 
has been kept in continual song for one hundred 
and fourteen successive days rYarrell’s Hiatory 
of Britiah Birda, edited by Prof. Newton, i, 
p. 313). But such occurrences are always con¬ 
sidered to be exceptions which prove the rule. 
When a wild nightingale sings later than the 
usual date, it is supposed to be an individual 
which has either lost its mate before the 
nesting-time, or has failed to find one at all in 
the struggle for existence—a struggle particu¬ 
larly severe, it may be remarked, when the two 
sexes first meet in their breeding haunts. 

Henry T. Wharton. 


“SOOR DOOK,” “ DOOGH,” AND “ WAUR.” 

Edinburgh; Aug. 8,18 c 6. 

With reference to Mr. Grosart’s note in the 
Academy for July 24 (p. 59), permit me to 
remark that, though it is generally undesirable 
to seek for far-fetched etymologies, in the case 
of “ dook ” it might be asked if our word 
“ daughter ” be the Persian dukhtar, why might 
not “ dook ” be also the Persian dugh r They 
are very probably allied, just as duhitri in 
Sanskrit is connected with duh, “ to milk out,” 
and dughda, “ milked.” And may not “ dug ” 
belong to the same class P We have Spenser’s 
expression— 

“ From tender dug of oommon nurse.” 
Curiously, too, the word “ dook," which must 
be an old one, is used, with the same latitude 
as the Persian dUgh, to mean either “ sour 
milk ” or “ buttermilk.” 

In the well-known old Scotch song, “ Up 
an’ waur them a’ Willie,” as in every day life, 
“ waur ” means not “ to war,” but is probably 
allied to “ worse ” (also in Switch waur) ; and, 
as a verb, is used in the sense of “ worsen,” 
and relatively to “ obtain the advantage of,” 
to “ excel” Jas, Burgess. 


SCIENCE. 

Marugud JJilix Maicc Leirtia. The Irish 
Odyssey. Edited, with English Trans¬ 
lation, Notes, and Glossary, by Kuno 
Meyer. (David Nutt.) 

Prof. Bugoe’s theory that the poets of the 
Edda were familiar with certain legends of 
Greek and Roman gods and heroes refracted 
through the medium of the shanachies of the 
Hebrides and Ireland has created some desire 
for trustworthy specimens of the way in 
which the ancient Gaelic story-tellers dealt 
with classical mythology. Dr. Kuno Meyer’s 
new publication— Marugud, Uilix Make Leirtia, 
“ Wandering of Ulixee Son of Laertes ”—will 
whet rather than satiate this desire. It con¬ 
tains a critical text (with English translation, 
notes, and a short glossary) of a Middle-Irish 
legend of Ulysses, which has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the current mediaeval story told by 
Benoit de Ste. More and Guido da Colonna, 
and which distorts, in the strangest way, 
many features of the original saga. Aeolus, 
for instance, is represented by a “Judge of 
Righteousness ” ( britham na firinne), who 
gives Ulysses, instead of a bag of wind, 
three pieces of sage advice and a mysterious 
object called cilfing, which, when opened, 
contains the thrice thirty ounces of gold 
paid for the aforesaid counsel. Here, as Dr. 
Meyer has seen, we have a reminiscence of 
the story told in the Geita Jtomanorum (ed. 
Oesterley, p. 431) of the tree aapientiae, which 
a merchant sells to the Emperor Domitian for 
a thousand florins; and there is a similar 
Cornish story printed by Lhuyd, with a 
Welsh translation, in his Archaeologia Bri- 
tannka, Oxford 1707, p. 251. The ptya 
afjpa of the Odyssey, 23, 188, is represented 
by a subterranean passage (warn elaid, lit. 
“ cave of escape ”), which led from Ulysses’s 
bedchamber to the green outside the town, 
and which corresponds with the jarS-Mu of 
the Icelandic sagas. The incident of Ulysses 
on his return mistaking his own son for his 
wife’s lover, and being, therefore, about to 
slay them both, is not unfrequent in mediaeval 
stories. The recognition by the dog Argos, 
whom Penelope had kept alive by making her 
“ the pottage of long life ” (lro[tK]ehdn dite), 
is told in the following original fashion: 

“ ‘ Let the dog be brought in,’ said Ulixes. 
And four men got up for her, and brought the 
dog into the house. And when she heard the 
sound of Ulixes’ voice, she gave a pull at the 
chain, so that she sent the four men on their 
backs through the house behind her, and she 
sprang to the breast of Ulixes, and licked his 
face and his countenance. When the people of 
Ulixes saw that, they sprang towards him. 
What man soever could not reach his skin 
would kiss his garment with many kisses. 
And his wife did not go to him.” 

The lake of water which bursts from the 
eye of the blinded Cyclops and almost drowns 
his assailant is also due to the fancy of the 
Irish sagamen. 

Dr. Meyer has formed his text out of the 
two known copies: one in the Stowe MS. 
992, a vellum written in the year 1300; 
the other in the Book of Ballymote, a huge 
codex, written at the close of the fourteenth 
century, of which the Royal Irish Academy 
promises a photographic facsimile. He has 
given in footnotes all the important variants 
of the MSS.; and in this, as in other respects, 
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hif edition deserves high praise. It is, of 
course, open to some criticism. In his text, 
L 296, It tu Uilix should doubtless be In tu 
UUix, “ art thou Ulysses ? ” ; and, in 1. 273, 
his “ * mugu ” for the amudha of the Stowe 
MS. is an instance of what German students 
call Verballhomung, the Old-Irish form being 
irnmuda. In the translation, tuilled (“an 
addition ”) and no co Jindar (“ until I know”) 
are respectively misrendered (p. 19) by 
“plenty” and “until it is found out.” In 
p. 20, “ shepherds with their flocks ” should 
be “ herdsmen with their herds.” In p. 24, 
“of the eighty ships” should be “of the 
twenty-four ships” (»« cethri long fichet) 
In p. 29, “cover” should be “bar” 
(tinne). In p. 22 the interesting word 
airigthi is passed over without notice. It 
occurs in the phrase tuccad tra airigthi hid 
oeut lenna d6ib (“so honorific portions of food 
and of ale were brought to them ”); and in a 
fragment of Brehon laws printed by Dr. 
Petrie in his Tara, p. 189, it is said of a 
certain spit : rotheighthea airightki Tighi 
Midchuarta air, “the honorific portions [or, 
as Petrie explains, the shares allotted to 
different ranks] of Mid-court House used to 
be wanned upon it.” Compare the Odyssey, 
ir. 65, 66: 

is Qdro, Koi efts surra fobs to ph irtos' tfoxes 

farr’ is x*prl y ib.is, ri fii Fot yepa wdpBeeav airy. 

The index of (71) words contains some of 
general interest; for instance, let “edge” 
(of a sword) = Lat. emit. The rare word 
fait, here accidentally omitted, occurs in 1. 12 
in the passage rocuirtt i fait mara mdir immaeh 
ioriditi (“ they were again cast forth into the 
flood of a mighty sea”). Another example 
spelt falcc, may be found in the Fled Diiin 
nm-Gid, ed. O’Donovan, p. 68, 1. 6. It 
stands for falg, and is cognate with the Ch. 
81av. vlaga, “moisture," the A.S. wlae, the 
N.H.G. soollt. 

Dr. Meyer should print the other specimens 
of this curious class of literature to be found 
in the Stowe MS., 992. The tile now 
published is only one of the “ Exploits and 
Tragical Deaths of Greeks after Troy’s 
Destruction.” It comes in the codex next 
after the tale of Agamemnon’s return, or, as 
it is called, “Parricides of Tantalus’ Chil¬ 
dren” (Fingala Chlainne Tantail). It is 
followed by the Soil in Minaduir (“Story 
of the Minotaur”). “The Wandering of 
Aeneas” in the Book of Ballymote is also 
well worth editing. Best of all would be the 
copy of the Togail Troi (“Destruction of 
Troy ”) preserved in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh. But Dr. Meyer should not again 
attempt to give what is called a “critical 
text” with a normalised orthography. To 
normalise implies the existence of a norm; 
and in the case of the Gaelic tribes of 
Ireland—that “heap of uncementing sand ” 
—no one dialect ever became the literary 
language, no one way of spelling ever became 
the rule. It is as true now as it was twenty- 
five years ago, that what Celtic scholars want 
is accurate ixSoertK, not more or less plausible 
8 wpOuKTiK. Whitlet Stokes. 


TEE GUPTA ERA. 

The July number of the Indian Antiquary 
contains a paper by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, upon that greatly 


vexed question of Indian chronology, “The 
Epoch of the Gupta Era.” According to a 
statement of the Muhammadan chronicler 
Albiruni, which at present we only know from 
a French translation, the era of the Guptas—a 
dynasty at one time paramount throughout all 
Northern India—dates from the Saka year 241, 
equivalent to 319 A.D. Albiruni also states 
that the era of the Guptas dates from their 
downfall. The matter is further complicated 
by his mention of a Valabhi era, dating 
apparently from the same year as the Gopta 
era. From these data, combined with the 
ambiguous evidence of inscriptions and coins, 
the late Mr. Edward Thomas assumed that 
319 a.d. was the last year of the Gupta era. 
This conclusion, though generally accepted, 
was always vehemently contested by the late Dr. 
James Fergusson, who maintained on the other 
hand that 319 a.d. was the first year of the 
Gupta era. 

Mr. Fleet now publishes the facsimile of a 
Sanskrit inscription reoently found by him at 
Mandasor, in Central India, which, he contends, 
confirms decisively the view of Dr. Fergusson. 
This inscription gives a double date. First it 
mentions the name of Kumaragupta, who can 
be no other than the monarch of the Gupta 
dynasty, known byinscriptionsand coins to have 
reigned between 96 and 130 of the Gupta era. 
It then mentions, as a contemporary date for 
Kumaragupta, the year 493 “ from the tribal 
constitution of the Malavas.” This era sf the 
Malavas is only known from one or two other 
inscriptions; and it has been conjectured by 
General Cunningham to be identical with the 
famous era of Vikramaditiya of Ujain—viz., 
57 B.C. Adopting this conjecture, it is only 
necessary to subtract 57 from 493, leaving 436, 
in order to get the date a.d. for Kumaragupta. 
It will be seen that this date (436 A. D.) falls 
well within that given above for the duration 
of Kumaragupta’s reign according to the 
Gupta era, assuming that 319 a.d. was the 
first, and not the last, year of that era. For 
his reign would have lasted from 319 + 96=415 
A.D. to 319+130=449 A.D. 

Mr. Fleet’s conclusions may now be given in 
his own words: 

“ My new Mandasor inscription, therefore, 
proves (1) that Albiruni’s statement, that the 
Gupta era began within a year or two on either 
side of 319-20 a . d ., is certainly correct; (2) that 
the rest of his statement, that this was the epoch 
of the extermination of the Guptas, and not of 
their rise to power, is as certainly wrong; and (3) 
that, under another name, connecting it with the 
Malava clan, the Vikrama era did undoubtedly 
exist anterior to 544 a . d ., which was held by Dr. 
Fergusson to be the year in which it was 
invented.” 

Mr. Fleet goes on to refer to an inscription found 
by Mr. Cecil Bendall in Nepal as corrobora¬ 
ting his conclusion. This inscription likewise 
gives a double date. It mentions the name of 
King Amsuvarman, whom we know from the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwien Tsiang, to have reigned 
cire. 637 a.d. ; it also gives as its own date 318, 
without any specification of the era. Mr. 
Fleet argues that the era must be the Gupta 
era, dating from 319 A.D. ; for 319+318 gives 
637 A.D., which is precisely the date required. 
This inscription from Nepal has been published 
by Mr. Bendall in the Indian Antiquary for 1885 
(vol. xiv., p. 97), and also in his Journey in Nepal 
and Northern India (Cambridge, 1886, p. 72). 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Garrard 
Ki n ah a n , a young man of much promise, well 
known in geological and mining circles. Less 
than a year ago Mr. Kinahan accepted a 
scientific appointment under the National 
African Trading Company; and, according to 


news just received, he was killed on May 23, in 
a fray with the Meshti tribe at Anyappa. The 
deceased was the son of Mr. G. H. Kinahan, of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, and had 
already made numerous contributions to 
scientific literature. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A handbook of the Food~grains of India 
has been prepared by Prof. A H. Church. 
Much of the material incorporated in it was 
accumulated by Dr. Forbes Watson, whose 
papers were placed by the India Office in Prof. 
Church’s hands. The volume includes chemical 
analyses (many of them new) of the cereals 
mid pulses of India; and it is intended to help in 
the construction of rational Indian dietaries, as 
well as to illustrate such collections of Indian 
foods as are exhibited in the museums of 
Bethnal Green and Kew. It will be published 
immediately for the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

The lectures delivered at Oxford last term 
by Prof. Sylvester on his “New Theory of 
Bedprocants ” will appear in the coming 
numbers of the American Journal of Mathe¬ 
matics. The leotures are presented in quite 
simple style, and will be exceedingly inter¬ 
esting to all students of the modem algebra, 
or, more accurately, of the theory of invariants. 
The first eight or nine lectures will appear in 
the forthcoming number of the Journal, Vol. 
viiL, No. 3. 

The last issue (No. 17), of the Bibliographical 
Contributions, publ»bed by the library of Har¬ 
vard University, consists of an index to the 
maps in the publications of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society from 1830 to 1883. It contains 
992 numbers, classified according to countries, 
together with another list of personal names. 
It is compiled by Mr. Richard Bliss, of the 
Redwood library, Newport, Rhode Island. 

A reprint of Prof. Otis Mason’s “Aocount 
of the Progress of Anthropology in the Year 
1885,” extracted from the Annual Smithsonian 
Report, has just reached us from Washington. 
At the National Museum Prof. Mason has 
charge of the department of Ethnology and 
Aboriginal Technology; while Archaeology 
falls to the care of Dr. Ran, and the sub¬ 
ject of “Arts and Industries” to Mr. Brown 
Goode, assisted by a staff of experts. Among 
tire events of the year is noted the organisation 
of the Women’s Anthropological Society, 
under Mrs. Tilly Stevenson as president, and 
Miss Sarah Scull as corresponding secretary. 
Its main object is to conduct those investiga¬ 
tions to which the avenues are specially open to 
women. 

The more important papers in the August 
number of the Journal of flw Anthropological 
Institute are by Mr. A. W. Howitt, of Gippe- 
land, and Capt. Conder, of Chatham. The 
former enters into a minute description of the 
Medicine Man among the aborigines in Aus¬ 
tralia, and discusses the origin and extent of 
their assumed powers; while the latter de¬ 
scribes the present condition of the natives of 
Bechuanaland. The Journal also contains a 
report of an important discussion on the 
methods of measuring skulls, initiated by Dr. 
Garsar, which are of international interest, 
inasmuch as they seem likely to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between the conflicting methods of 
French, German, and English anthropologists. 

A pew days ago the foundation stone of 
an enlarged meteorological observatory was 
laid upon the Sentis. The new building 
will stud only four metres below the highest 
“ Spitze,” and is to be completed and at work 
in 1888. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Am oxo those upon whom the honorary 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred by the Univer¬ 
sity of Heidelberg, on the occasion of its 
quincentenary, was Mr. Henry Sweet, whom all 
the papers have described as “ Prof. Sweet, of 
London.” 

A new edition of the Cyropaedeia of Xenophon, 
with introduction and notes, critical and 
explanatory, by the Bev. Dr. H. A Holden, is 
about to be published by the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, to form one of the 
“ Pitt Press 8eri.es.” The two first books will 
be ready in October. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, M. Schlumberger exhibited rubbings 
of a mysterious inscription which was found a 
little while ago at Ak Hissar, the site of the 
ancient Thyatira, in Lydia. The inscription is 
engraved on three sides of a stone, which now 
forms the base for a wood pillar in a caravan¬ 
serai ; on the fourth side the legs of a human 
boing may be distinguished. The characters of 
the inscription bear no resemblanoe to those 
classed as Hittite. Some of them rather seem 
to be a bad copy of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

A phonetic introduction to spoken French 
has just been published by the Brothers Hen- 
inger, of Heilbronn, under the title of Phrases 
de tons les Jours, by Felix Franks. The gifted 
author, whose untimely death is a great loss to 
science, here gives an admirably chosen series 
of colloquial sentences, arranged somewhat as 
m Mr. Sweet's Elementarbnch des gesprochen 
Englisch, with an accurate phonetic notation 
opposite. The second part consists of a German 
translation, with notes on grammatical and 
lexicographical difficulties, and on French life 
and manners. The book is indispensable to all 
students of French, whether beginners or more 
advanced. 

We have also to welcome the almost simul¬ 
taneous appearance of Le Frangais parle ; 
Moroeaux cnoisis a l’usage des Etrangers, avec 
la Pronunciation figurde, par Paul Passy. (Pub¬ 
lished by the same firm.) The title of this 
little work is somewhat misleading, for it con¬ 
sists of specimens of literary, not colloquial, 
French (including one from Voltaire), with a 
phonetic transcription opposite. It is, however, 
none the less welcome, serving, indeed, as a 
most valuable supplement to Franke’s book, 
with the great advantage of being the work of 
a native Frenchman. The author is professor 
of living languages at the Ecole Normale des 
Instituteurs de la Seine, and also president of 
the Association Phonetique. 


MEETING OF SOCIETIES. 

Borax Botanic Soctstt. —(Annieirsary Meeting, 
Tuesday, August 10.) 

3. P. Gassiot.Esq ,V.-P.,in the Chair.—The receipts 
for the year, from all sources, have been £#,03818s , 
or some £400 less than last year. Dining the season 
there have been held six exhibitions of plants, 
flowers, fruit, and floral decorations, &c., tot 
prizes. Among the more purely scientific objects 
of the society may be mentioned the facilities it 
affords to students of botany, artists, and those 
engaged in commercial pursuits connected with 
the vegetable kingdom. To these free admissions 
are issued, and specimens of plants, &c., from the 
gardens and greenhouses given. That these 
privileges are highly esteemed may be gathered 
from toe fact that 730 orders of admission of from 
one to three months having been granted, and 
over 24,000 specimens supplied to students, 
medical schools, the examining bodies of the 
metropolis, and others, during the year. Another 
feature in the society’s work u the meteorological 
station established fifteen years ago. Thu has 
been enlarged by the addition of sunshine record¬ 
ing instruments, and a new vane tower has been 
constructed for their accommodation. 


Wiltshire Archaeological Soctstt. —(Annual 
Meeting, Tuesday, August 10.) 

Prof. Story-Maskeltnr, in the Chair.—The pre¬ 
sent condition of Stonehenge was discussed at some 
length. The Bev. A. C. Smith, one of the secre¬ 
taries, read a special report presented by a deputa¬ 
tion appointedby the society to inspeot this great 
national monument, which is undergoing daily 
injury at the hands of the vast number of people 
who visit it and picnic within its precincts. The 
report gave details of the injuries sustained by the 
seventy or eighty stones of which Stonehenge con¬ 
sists, toe burrows of rabbits forming an Important 
factor in toe mischief. The deputation recommen¬ 
ded the formation of a sunk fenoe, so as to exclude 
all carriages from toe precincts, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a caretaker, who should admit no one 
inside the enclosure except under proper regulations. 
They also recommended toat such of the stones as 
were unsafe should be pushed back to their original 
position and secured there, and toat toe great 
trilithon which fell in 1797, toe former position of 
which is accurately known, should be replaced on 
its old site.—Prof. Maskelyne cordially supported 
toe proposals. Although considering toat a light 
iron fence was more effective, he regarded the 
matter as of paramount importance.—In toe oourse 
of the discussion it was deemed inexpedient to 
approach the owner. Sir Edmund Antrobus, whose 
expiessed opinion was understood to be that he 
was doing all that was necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of Stonehenge.—Canon Jackson supported the 
proposal to replace those stones, the former 
positions of which were known.—On the motion of 
Prof. Maskelyne it was unanimously resolved to 
invite toe co-operation of toe national antiquarian 
and scientific societies in carrying out sosae 
measures for the preservation of Stonehenge. 


FINE ART. 

Scotland in Pagan Times: the Bronte and 
Stone Ages. The Bhind Lectures in 
Archaeology for 1882. By Joseph Ander¬ 
son. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

In this fourth series of lectures Dr. Anderson 
completes his survey of the materials for the 
study of the early historic and the prehistoric 
archaeology of Scotland. His former volumes 
treated first of the remains of the early 
Christian period and then of those of the 
Pagan iron age, and in pursuance of the same 
method he has now traced the story of culture 
in Scotland backwards through the two earlier 
epochs. This inversion of the historical order 
is abundantly justified by the circumstances 
of the case. The monuments of the latest 
prehistoric age require for their illustration 
every ray of light which can be thrown upon 
them by comparison with those relics of early 
historic times with which they present points 
of contact; and every conclusion which ean 
be solidly established with regard to one pre¬ 
historic epoch is a new point of vantage for 
attacking the more difficult problems of the 
age immediately preceding it. The order 
which is most profitable in original investi¬ 
gation is in this instance also the fittest to be 
followed in the exposition of results. Even 
under the most skilful guidance, the facts 
relating to the remoter epochs can be appre¬ 
hended in their full significance only by 
students who possess some knowledge of those 
later periods with regard to which the existing 
evidence is more copious and more easily 
understood. 

Dr. Anderson’s characteristic caution and 
sobriety of judgment are perhaps even more 
conspicuously evident in the present volume 
than in its predecessors. There are few com¬ 
positions written for oral delivery which are 
so absolutely uarhetorical as these leotures, 


although their subject, as many well-known 
examples prove, is by no means without its 
temptations to rhetorical display. The author 
explains his facts with unfailing dearness, 
but never attempts to excite interest by the 
discussion of mere hypotheses. All questions 
which cannot be answered with something 
like demonstrative certainty are passed over 
in silence. Dr. Anderson has, for example, 
nothing whatever to say respecting the abso¬ 
lute chronology of archaeological epochs, or 
about the ethnical affinities of the people who 
introduced into Britain the use of bronze, or 
those of their neolithic predecessors. The 
aim of these lectures is not to maintain or 
illustrate any theories, but to direct the 
student in the acquisition of a dear and 
accurate knowledge of the observed facts. 
The work may accordingly be said to have 
somewhat the character of a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of a carefully selected museum, con¬ 
taining typical specimens of the remains of 
the several archaeological periods. The vdne 
of the text is largely enhanced by the 
abundance of admirably executed engravings 
by which it is accompanied. 

Where Dr. Anderson does venture to draw 
any general inference, he speaks with the 
confidence which is justified by his profound 
acquaintance with the data, and which carries 
all the more weight on account of his studied 
avoidance of everything that is merely con¬ 
jectural. It is satisfactory to find that so 
cautious and highly skilled an archaeologist 
is still able to accept unreservedly the con¬ 
clusion formulated ten years ago by Canon 
Greenwell, that the “ horned cairns ” found 
in many parts of Great Britain, and most 
typically represented in Caithness and in 
Gloucestershire, are the work of one people, 
and belong to the age before the introduction 
of metal. The round type of chambered 
cairn, the internal structure of which, in the 
Caithness examples, is so strikingly similar 
to that of the “long barrows,” Dr. Anderson 
considers to be also of the stone age, bnt 
probably of its later portion, inasmuch as it 
seems to have been in some respects imitated 
by the sepulchral monuments of the bronze 
period. The order of succession in the 
modes of commemorating the dead is regarded 
by Dr. Anderson as being somewhat as 
follows: (l) The chambered eaim of recti¬ 
linear outline; (2) the circular cairn of similar 
structure; (3) the circular mound without 
chambers; (4) the mound surrounded by a 
circle of stones; (5) the stone circle alone; 
and (6) stones arranged in other than circular 
forms: the four last classes belonging to the 
bronze period. It is obvious that this is the 
most probable order on the assumption that 
the various types of our prehistoric sepulchral 
memorials are parts of a continuous develop¬ 
ment; but in our present ignorance of the 
relations between the users of bronze and the 
people of the stone age it can scarcely he 
looked upon as more than a provisional 
hypothesis. 

The remains of the periods whieh form the 
subject of this volume have a good deal of 
intrinsic interest. Dr. Anderson repeats more 
than once his emphatio protest against the 
notion that the people of the bronze or the 
stone age were “ savages.” It would, indeed, 
he difficult for any one to make such an 
assertion after examining the beautiful and 
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elaborate metal-work represented in many of 
Dr. Anderson’s engravings of the relics of the 
hronse age (which, by the way, may be 
said to have been also the age of gold, as 
the iron age was also the age of silver). 
With regard to the bronze shields, the 
author ventures to affirm that nothing finer 
than their workmanship was overproduced by 
the hammer; and the castings are in their 
kiad equally perfect. The stone implements 
and weapons are certainly not the production 
of a race scantily endowed with intellect. 
Even the ruder forms of them, as Dr. Ander¬ 
son shows, are admirably adapted to their 
purpose, and the processes by which they 
were made remain to a great extent a mystery. 
The more elaborate forms exhibit not only 
great skill in their fabrication, but also very 
considerable artistic taste. A very remark¬ 
able instance is the stone hammer figured at 
p. 322 (found in Wales, but referred to in 
connexion with a Scotch example of similar 
character), the surface of which is worked 
into a sort of network pattern, consisting of 
over two hundred lozenge-shaped spaces, 
“each hollowed out to a uniform depth in 
the centre, and rising towards the edges so 
regularly as to preserve the lines of direction 
of the ridges with perfect accuracy and pre¬ 
cision.” Dr. Anderson adds that the stone 
is so hard that steel will not scratch it, and 
yet the finish of all the details and the polish 
of their surface are perfect. More astonish¬ 
ing still than the tools and weapons are the 
chambered cairns of the stone age, which by 
the elaborate symmetry of their plans and 
their excellent masonry show that they must 
have been produced by large bodies of skilled 
labourers working under highly intelligent 
direction. This is a mark of a state of society 
far removed from savagery; and its sig¬ 
nificance is greatly increased by the fact that 
the sepulchral monuments of this period 
throughout the whole island, notwithstanding 
diversities due to local conditions, give evi¬ 
dence of an intentional adherence to one 
definite and very peculiar architectural type. 
When Dr. Anderson speaks of “ culture ” 
and “civilisation” in connexion with the 
people of this long-distant age, his language 
may perhaps be open to objection, but it 
expresses a truth for which it does not 
seem easy to find more appropriate words. 

Henry Bradley. 


THE ARTISTS’ GRIEVANCE. 

A COMMUNICATION which its authors — Mr. 
Holman Hunt, II’. Walter Crane, and Mr. 
George Clausen—thought important enough to 
send to more than one of the daily papers of 
Saturday, dwelt specially on the grievances 
which outsiders suffer at the hands of the Boyal 
Academy, and made an impracticable proposal. 

Stung by the fact that the Boyal Academy 
has, for the time being, rejected such reforms 
as have been brought before it, they take 
occasion, not only to remind the public that 
file Boyal Academy is, after all, a private 
body and not a national institution, but to 
suggest that a national institution is what is 
wanted in the interest of art; and that there 
should be immediately established an exhibition, 
admission to which shall be obtained at the 
bauds, not of an academy or a council, but of 
the whole body of practising artists. It has 
been truly pointed out that the whole body of 
artists—most of whom know very little about 


real art—might quite possibly elect a jury 
which would choose pictures with less of skill 
than any council nominated by the Boyal 
Academy. Here is one objection to a scheme 
in ' many ways impracticable. But another 
objection is that as there are not half-a- 
dozen really eminent painters in England at 
present outside the Academy ranks, the jury, 
if it were a good one, unless it consisted of 
critics, would consist chiefly of painters who 
belong to the Academy. But painters do not 
often understand critics, and would not be likely 
to choose them ; and again, eminent painters in 
the Boyal Academy would not serve an institu¬ 
tion organised in opposition to that to which 
they already belong. Furthermore, if any such 
institution were started it would collapse long 
before it could become a serious rival of a body 
possessing the prestige and popularity yet 
retained by the Boyal Academy. That is not 
at all the solution of the difficulty which Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Crane, and Mr. Clausen incicate. It 
is not the remedy for a grievance of which just 
complaint is now made. The truth is, whatever 
be its temporary objections to proposed reform, 
the Boyal Academy will have in a measure to 
reform itself. lake other great private or 
semi-private bodies, on whom a curious promi¬ 
nence has somehow lighted, it will have to 
recognise its responsibilities. Not in the founda¬ 
tion of any new institution, but in the more or 
less voluntary curtailment of the privileges of 
members of our present Academy will be found 
the means of doing justice to that artistio pro¬ 
duction which at present finds itself without 
scope or place. Frederick Wedmore. 


M. MASPERO’S LAST REPORT. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions M. Maspero gave an account of 
the archaeological work done in Egypt since 
last summer. 

For some years past the authorities of the 
Bulak Museum, instead of reserving a mono¬ 
poly of excavation, have permitted the people 
to dig on their own account, subject to the 
condition that all objects found should be 
divided equally between the finders mud the 
museum. This plan has produced excellent 
results, and in particular a respect for anti¬ 
quities among the natives themselves. In place 
of plundering the finds which they may happen 
to light upon, they now prefer to. leave them 
intact for tne authorities, feeling confident that 
the authorities know how to turn them to the 
best use, and that they will themselves gain in 
the division. 

It was thus that M. Maspero was enabled to 
find untouched, and to explore at leisure, the 
Theban tomb of the XXth Dynasty at Gurnet- 
Murai, referred to in the Academy of last 
week. It is the tomb of an offioial of the 
cemetery, dating from the early years of the 
reign of Bameses IT. It contained the bodies 
of this personage, of his wife, of his children, 
and of his servants, together with a very com¬ 
plete set of funeral furniture—the measuring 
implements of the deceased (an Egyptian cubit, 
some levels, and a square); two funeral sledges 
(a sort of chariot of state, on which the body of 
the dead was transported at a certain period of 
the funeral ceremony); chests filled with food, 
pottery of various kinds, and finally the 
ostrakon inscribed with “ The Story of Saneha,” 
which was described in the Academy of last 
week. To what was then said, we may add 
that the date of the death of Amenemhat I. 
was “the year XXX., the seventh day, the 
second month of Sha-t.” 

North of Akhmim a place has been found 
which must have been a meeting place for 
hunters from the earliest ages of Egyptian 
history. Hunters of all races—Egyptian, 
Phoenician, Greek, Boman, Arab—have left 


inscriptions commemorating their presence 
here. A singlo large rook contains a collec¬ 
tion of ten or twelve thousand graffiti, of every 
period from the VIth Dynasty down to the 
present time. 

The clearances at Luxor are being continued. 
The great difficulty is to effect the expropriation 
of the buildings that encumber the site of the 
temple. M. Maspero had been able to over¬ 
come at last the resistance offered to the orders 
for expropriation by the consular agents of 
several countries. But he had not succeeded in 
effecting the removal of a mosque, the joint 
property of a family numbering between two 
and three hundred persons, each of whom 
claims a separate indemnity. This task is left 
for M. Gr&baut to bring to a conclusion. 

Another undertaking has been begun, which 
ought to yield results of special interest. This 
is the removal of the sand from round the 
Sphinx. The Sphinx occupies a position where 
the encroachment of the desert is most con¬ 
spicuous. At the present day, nothing is to be 
seen of the animal except its head and its neck; 
but the old Egyptian monuments on which it 
is figured show not only the entire body down 
to the paws, but also a large square plinth 
beneath, covered with ornaments. Since the 
time of the Greeks, perhaps even since the 
reign of Thothmes IV., this plinth has disap¬ 
peared beneath the sand, and its very existence 
had been forgotten. It is generally supposed 
that the Sphinx is hewn out of a large isolated 
rock, which overlooked the plain. But M. 
Maspero’s researches suggest that it is a work 
yet more stupendous. He has proved that the 
Sphinx occupies the centre of an amphitheatre, 
forming a kind of rocky basin, the upper rim 
of which is about on a level with the head of 
the animal. The walls of this amphitheatre, 
whenever visible, are cut by the hand of man. 
It seems probable, therefore, that in the begin¬ 
ning there was a uniform surface of rock, in 
which an artificial valley has been excavated, 
so as to leave in the middle a block out of which 
the Sphinx was finally hewn. The excavations 
now being carried on will doubtless verify the 
existence of the plinth shown on the old paint¬ 
ings, and also furnish evidence, by the orna¬ 
mentation of the plinth, of the true age of the 
monument. M. Maspero is inclined to assign 
to it a very great antiquity—possibly higher 
than the early dynasties, i.e., than the first 
period of Egyptian history. As the result of 
last winter’s work, the sand round the Sphinx 
has already been lowered by about 30 metres. 

Finally, M. Maspero added an incident of a 
peculiarly horrible character to the story of the 
unwrapping of the royal mummies of Deir-el- 
Bahari, which has already been told in the 
Academy. Among them was found the body 
of a young man between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, bearing neither name nor inscrip¬ 
tion of any kind, which is by itself an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance. Instead of having 
been embalmed in the usual way, the body had 
merely been dried by some skilful process, 
without removing any of the internal organs, 
and had been' covered with a thick layer of 
some mixture at once fatty and caustic. Above 
all, the attitude of the corpse, its bent legs, its 
feet turned against each other, its clenched 
hands, the expression of its face—all combined 
to indicate that the unknown person had died 
in extreme agony. At first, M. Maspero was 
tempted to suspect that he had come across a 
case of the embalmment of a living man—a form 
of murder which it is not difficult to reconcile 
with Egyptian usage. Medical men, however, 
who had been consul'ed, were disposed rather 
to recognise the symptoms of poisoning. In 
any case, we are brought face to face with a 
palace tragedy, for a body found among the 
royal mummies of Deir-el-Bahari can hardly 
be other than that of a prinoely personage. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The third Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fond is now ready for issue to subscribers. It 
consists of Nau/cratis, Part I., describing the 
excavations of the winter of 1884-85, which 
were conducted by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
and Mr. F. LI. Griffith. It is written by Mr. 
Petrie, with chapterson “The Painted Pottery,” 
contributed by Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British 
Museum; on “ The Inscriptions,” by Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, of Cambridge; and on “ The 
Coins,” by Mr. Barclay V. Head, also of the 
British Museum, Mr. Petrie has himself added 
special chapters on the weights and measure¬ 
ments, ana on the Geographia of Ptolemy. 
There are altogether some forty-four plates, 
some autotypes, some lithographs, of which not 
the least important are those reproducing the 
inscriptions. 

Modern Method* of Illustrating Rooks is the 
title of the new volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
“ Book Lover’s Library.” It is written by Mr. 
H. Trueman Wood, the secretary of the Society 
of Arts, and will be issued very shortly. 

The principal coloured plate to be issued 
with the forthcoming number of Yule Tide will 
be “Three Little Kittens,” from the original 
picture by Mr, Joseph Clark, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. Yule Tide will in future be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

The August number of the Qreyfriar —the 
illustrated magazine published at Charterhouse 
towards the close of each term—contains an 
excellent autotype of “ The Founder’s Tomb,” 
from a drawing by Mr. Struan Robertson ; and 
a pretty series of sketches taken on Puttenham 
Common, near Godaiming. 

The director of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Paris has invited all those artists whose 
works have been purchased by the state to 
present to the Luxembourg their original draw 
ings from the same. It is proposed to devote a 
special gallery to these drawings. 

THEOtTOH the energy of the Grand Duke 
Wladimir, the president of the St. Petersburgh 
Academy of Arts, a Russian academy has been 
founded in Rome, to the headship of which 
the painter Bogolabof has been nominated. 
The Villa Patrizi has been selected as the seat 
of the Russian academy, which will be con¬ 
ducted upon the model of the French academy 
in the Villa Medici 

At a recent meeting of the Society 
Nationals des Antiquaires de France, M. 
Bruyerre, assistant inspector of historical 
monuments, called attention to the antiquities 
on the Puy-de-Ddme. On the top of the 
mountain, 1460 metres above the sea, are still 
to be seen the remains of a temple of Mercury, 
which inscriptions prove to have been built in 
the first century, A.D. Above the temple was a 
knoll covered with masonry, upon which stood 
a colossal statue of Mercury, the favourite 
deity of the Gauls. M. Bruyerre explained the 
results of the excavations that have been con¬ 
ducted since 1873, and exhibited a series of 
plans and drawings showing the grandeur of 
the original design. He implored the society 
to take measures to prevent the deterioration 
of the existing remains which is impending. 


sonations. Mr. Ben Greet, of the Haymarket, 
under whose superintendence the scenes were 
produoed, was, as usual, excellent as Touch¬ 
stone. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The forest scenes of “As You Like It” were 
performed in the grounds of the Holly Trees, 
Colchester, on August 5, the cast being almost 
identical with that at Charlton. The part of 
Rosalind, however, was taken by Miss Leighton, 
of the Lyceum, who played it with much 
vivacity. Miss Belmore’s Audrey and Mr. 
Ambient’s Corin were extremely clever imper- 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Voices of the Sea. Suite for Pianoforte in two 
Books. (London Music Publishing Co.) The 
six movements are in waltz rhythm. In the 
suites of the old masters use was made of dance 
forms; but the stately Allemande in common, 
the Courante, Sarabande in triple, and the 
Gigue in duple, not to speak of other changes, 
produced pleasing variety. Mr. Cobb’s pieces 
are, however, in different keys, and possibly 
they are not all intended to follow one another 
as parts of one whole. They are very pleasing, 
ana show skill and fancy. The composer does 
not, however, always write comfortably for the 
player. The large stretches and awkward 
passages occasionally to be met with match 
badly with the general simplicity of the music. 
Each piece bears a poetical inscription. The 
composer, like Schumann, probably added 
text to music, and not vice versd. 

From the same firm and by the same composer, 
we have “ All the World is bright,” a song in 
two settings ; No. 1 as Polonaise, No. 2 as 
Schottische. The music of both is light and 
graceful, but we prefer the first. Also a 
Communion Servioe in C, written in simple 
fashion, so as to encourage congregations to take 
same share in musical rendering of the highest 
office of the Church. 

Schumann’s Works for the Pianoforte. Edited 
by Karl Klindworth. (Stanley Lucas.) All 
pianoforte players are indebted to Herr Blind- 
worth for the great help which he has given to 
them in his edition or Chopin’s works; and 
they will, without doubt, be equally grateful to 
him for trying to make the rough places of 
Schumann plain. Some of the fingering, though 
excellent, would require slight alteration for 
small hands. This could easily be done by any 
competent teacher. Herr Klindworth has fol¬ 
lowed the example of Dr. Billow in his edition 
of Beethoven’s sonatas, and written some pas¬ 
sages so as to make them clearer to the eye yet 
without any alteration of notes. The value of 
the notes, however, at the end of “ Abends ” has 
been slightly changed to show the melody. We 
prefer the original form with marks of emphasis 
over certain notes. Neither can we approve of 
the change in Blumenstuck No. 3. Schumann 
by his mode of writing indicated a special 
mode of playing and fingering this number, 
which is lost in the present arrangement of 
notes. The merits of Herr Klindworth’s edi¬ 
tion will, however, probably outweigh these 
small defects. We can only notice the editor’s 
work from three or four numbers sent to us for 
review. 

Schottische und Irische Tame. Pianoforte 
Duets. By Algernon Ashton. (Berlin: Sim- 
rock.) We cannot say whether or no the 
themes on which these dances are built are 
portions of original Scotch and Irish dances; 
in all probability they are. It is not always easy 
in national music to distinguish the particular 
nationality. Here, however, we recognise the 
Scotch by the snap, if by nothing else, and the 
Irish by a general tone of mournfulness. These 
duets are an agreeable mixture of the antique 
and the modern. Side by side with old- 
fashioned phrases and closes we have harmonies 
and modulations which savour of Schumann 
and Brahms. The workmanship is decidedly 
clever, and the pieces, well written for the 
instrument, are effective. The first book is 
aedieated to Dvor&k, the second tolDr. Stan¬ 
ford. 


OrganistQuarterly Journal. Parts 70 and. 
71. (Novello.) Part 70 commences with a. 
rather spirited March by C. T. 8peer; but the 
harmony and counterpoint are not strong. An 
Andante by W. G. Aleock is smooth and flow¬ 
ing, but very Mendelssohnian. A Fantasia by 
Dr. Bunnett shows a practised hand, and is, 
besides, varied and effective. The Romanza 
by J. Katterfeldt is a short, neat little move¬ 
ment. The Andante which opens Part 71 has 
some pleasing phrases, but is too rambling. 
The name of Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley is sufficient 
to recommend the Praeludium et Fuga as a 
scholarly piece of writing. The Prelude is ex¬ 
ceedingly elegant, and the Fugue not, as are 
many fugues, dry. We do not particularly care 
for the Pastorale by C. A Fischer, or the Marche 
Hdroique by P. Jackman. J. S. Shedlock. . 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Messrs. Novello & Co. will shortly issue 
octavo editions of the following new works, 
which are to be produoed at the Leeds Musical 
Festival: Dvorak's oratorio “St Ludmila”; 
“ The Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan; 
“ The Story of Sayid,” by Mr. Mackenzie ; and 
Dr. Villiera Stanford’s choral work “The 
Revenge.” 

They will also publish, for the Gloucester 
Festival, Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s cantata, “ Andro¬ 
meda,” and Mr. W. S. Rockstro’s oratorio, 
“ The Good Shepherd”; and for the festival at 
Wolverhampton, Mr. F. Corder’s cantata, “ The 
Bridal of Triermain.” 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith Sl Son, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Hetwood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS 

▲T ALL LIBRARIES. 

MERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By the 

AUTHOR of “ OLD ST. MARGARET’S.” Crown 
8vo, «s. 

MERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By Stack- 

POOL E. O’DELL. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Shows originality and power. The spirit of the work la moot 
oommeadable, the more eo, tbet, althogb It often treats of eeertd 
matter*, thie la doo* with revarenca, and with an srdent deelm to convince 

wit boat dogmatising The character o'the minister, Mr. Hero*, la an e*. 

oallent etndy : his straightforward earnest aeatvh for tbe troth, which b* 
unhesitatingly accepts, to graphically deacribtd .*—Morning Po»L 

“ This la a book written with a purpose, and written virjr wolL....It la 
high praise of the anUur 1 * power ai-«t n-*thod to aay that he has Invested 
with beauty a aubtoct which on tl - u. • It act ms unpleasant.* 

Vanity Fair. 

“ Animated pictures of nature..... Easy lightness o a'Tla.*’ 

S.Umrdtrp Jbvigw. 

MELITA: a Turkish Love Story; By Louise 

M. RICHTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A graoeful litile atory.Well oontrlred.’’-- W Kitekall /. -»♦ «\ 

A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE.—Ready nej. ■ week. 

FRANCIS. By M. Dal Vero, Author oi “ A 

Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8v„. 4e. sd. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, S 6 , PATEEKoerss Square, E.C 
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FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, See. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1888. 

rpOUKIBT TICKETS will be issued from 

J- JUNE 1ST to the 30 th OCTOBER, 1886. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, leaned by the Company. 
Derby, May, 1886. JoHM NOBLE, General Manager. 


G AIETY THEATRE. 

Sole Lisssse and M anag er s, Mr. JOHN HOLLDTOgHXAD 
and Mr. GEORGE Kdwabdes. 

Every evening, at 8.45, the American Burlesque, 

ADONIS. 

Mr. Henry E. Dtxey, supported by Rtoe and Dixey’s burlesque company. 
Preceded, qt 8, by A FARCE. 


G lobe theatre. 

Bdie Lessee and Manager .Mr. CffAUi.ua H. Hawtrrt. 

Every evening, ut 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Messrs. W. & Penley, C. Allan, A. G. Andrews, F. H. Lays, T. Squire. 
N. Bent, and W. J. HUl; Uesdames Vane, FeathentoneToisay Grahams, 
Garcia, and Leigh Murray. 
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Tyndall. 
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V-A ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles WILMOT. 

Every evening, at 7.80, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

Mr, Frank Harvey and the Beetrioe Comoanv. 

Monday next, production of Frank Harvey’s new drama. 

LIFE AND DEATH. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Leasees and Managers, Messrs. RUS8XLL and BASHFOED. 

Every evening, at 8.15. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Conway, Farren, Collette, Morgan, Dawson, Crisp, Soatar, King- 
borne, T rs sah s r , and Manning ; Meedamee Coleman, Ullngton, MellooTand 
Kate Vaoghan. 
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V-/ Under the direction of Mr. E. W. Godwin. 
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Messrs. Hermann Vasin, Stuart, Drlnkwater, Green, and Herbert! 
Mesdames Eva So them, Cbalgreve, Rlcbo, Hare, and Sidney. 
Preoeded.at8.by DR. DAVY. 


P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

8oie Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bbuoh. 
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Messrs. Dion Boudcault, John BUlington, J.G. Grahams, H. J. Lsthcourt, 
Frank Rodney, E. W. Gardiner, and J. G. Taylor; Meedamee Myra Holme, 
Webster, M. Barker, Le Thiers, and Thomdyke. 
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lor; Mesdames Myra Holme, 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Stjumi 

Md CHASING CBOM, LONDON*—ErtmblklMd in, 

wlmmrmiomre^'t.lLom bj Fir, ud ^mt«l l«.llp«tao<th, 

hom (Ulw itiupl with proaptlt.8. ul Blwdltp. 

Wiujtr C. MtODOXALD, 1 , 

FBAjrou B, KaspoxIui, / Jol.1 InritaftM- 


S AVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D*OTXT Cart*. 

Ever y even ing, at 8.36, the original Japanese Opera, by W. 8, GILBERT 
and ARTHUR 8ULUTAR enUUed 

THE MIKADO. 

Freoeded, at 7.45, by THE CARP, 

by F. Dkspxu, and A. Crlluk. 

S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. John Hollutoshxab. 

Every evening, at 8JO, GARRICK. 

DAVr GAR KICK—MR. COMPTON. 

Messrs. Uwis Bell, Dodsworth, Paxton, Marshall, Blakistoa, Francks, 
Bland, and Valentine; Meedamee Alckin, Terry, Borten, and Edward 
Compton (Virginia Bateman). 

Preoaded, at 8, by BLUE DEVILS. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

f 8ole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNB. 

Every evening, at 8, Holosoft's fkmous Ooroedy, in five sots, 

_ THE ROAD TO KUlN. 

Sophl, Luklu, L.r>Mh, udShKBOThA 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 

ONE THING NEEDFUL 

THE NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” “ Ishmael,” &c. 


London: J. & E. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


“ I advise you to take resolutely to the study of Irish history.”—W. E. Gladstone. 

iVOlF RHA.DY. 

THE MAKING of tho IRISH NATION and the FIRST-FRUITS of 

FEDERATION. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, Author of “ Democracy: its Factors and Conditions,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 0s. _ „ 

MODERN SOCIALISM. 

FRANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. Being for the most part an Idyll 

of England and Summer. By M. DAL VERO, Author of “ A Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, 
doth, 4s. Sd. 

MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O’Dell, Author of 

“ Old St. Margaret’s.” Crown Sro, cloth, 6s. 

“ Animated pictures of nature.Easy lightness of style.”—Saturday Review. 

“ This is a novel of singular freshness, power, and fascination; but though it oaptivatee the reader through¬ 
out by its intense naturalness, interest, and beantv, yet it Is a profound and searching study of character. It is 
a psychological investigation of a high order.”— Oldham Chronicle. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Squarb, E.O. 


Joit TMdy, htlF-calf. gilt, pile* St. 

A SOUVENIR of BRIGHTON. Poems 

and Lett*™. By James Felton. Publithsd by pennlttlon In 
th« Brighton Prett, 1U73 to 1S86. Beautifully Illutlnitad wi.h Twtnty-two 
Vlawt of Breton and iu Environ*. 

London : WTMAJT A SOHS. 7S, Graat Quean-itroet, W.C.J 

And of all Booktellar*._ _ 

PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price Sd., with PORTRAIT 
(Special terms for quantities.) 

JOSEPH HAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

LONDON: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

SI, Castle Street, Holboen ; and all Booksellers. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. II. Smith & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their hooks. There are 600 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not he accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day- 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
.have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town bccomo subject to the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


Lists of Books in circulation,or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 180, Strand, London. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings fur Gentlemen's Libraries. 

... . -_ . ... - „ .... . . . . . . 

Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Cbanoenr Lane; Published by HENRY VILLBBS. V, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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TAB LB OB OOBTEBT8. 

PASO 

Abchdmaoon Fabhab’s Bakfton Lbotobm, by 

the Her. J. Own.U8 

Gabov Thornhill's Translation op thh 
Aknked, by E. D. A. Mobshbad .114 

Miss Blind's Madam* Boland, by Mrs. 8. B. 

Oardinzr.115 

Tbb Berlin UBS. op Petrarch's “Bihe,” by 

Paqxt Toynbee.115 

Bancroft's History op the Pacific States, by 

Prof. a. H. Keane.116 

New Novels, by J. A. Noble.117 

Current Literature.118 

Notes and News. us 

The Fobthcohino Magazines .uo 

Original Verse: “Wads op a World,” by 

B. T.ira HAXHS5.1.ISO 

Obituary : Bib Sakuel Fxrouson, by U. S. . iso 

M ABANTinai urn T ft * « ' WWH .1SS 

A Tour in the Asiatic Greek Islands, I., by 

the Bew. H. F. Tozhb.1SS 

Selected Foreign Books.1S4 

Correspondence 

Primitive Marriott in Bengal , by A. Lang: 

The Turkish “ Dolma " by the Author of 
“ Melita ”: “ Bronchitis .” by the Bev. C. 
Warner; " Byte ," by Hibernia . . . .121 

Wherry's Cohkbntaby on the Quran, by the 
Bew. Dr. Percy Badoer ...... 1S4 

Correspond knob 

Lao-tze and Brahmanism , by Prof. D. Harlez. . 1S6 

Science Notes.128 

Philology notes .iss 

The Bunio Crosses in the Isle op Han, by 

H. Bradley .iss 

The Art Magazines.127 

Correspondence 

A Guam, by Mias Amelia B. Edwards . . .127 

Nona on Art and aroharolooy . . . 128 

Musical Publications, by J. 8 . Skedlock . . 128 


A LADY, engaged as SEARCHER and 

COPYIST at tba Public Record Office, would be glad to undertake 
■mtv work of the same kind at above Offloe or at other Public Mum time 
mod Utirartm. P. cere of Meun. W. H. Smith k Sou*, 106, Strand. 

WA 


PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PAINT- 

-L ISO.—Mt. F. STERNBERG, Pupil of Professor HEBKOMER, glree 
LESSONS in London and at Bomber, Herts. Terms on application. 

A WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZE- 

MAS will be happy to READ with PUPILS In MATHEMATICS for 
•U Examinations.—Apply to TUTOR, 4, Sew Ino, Strand, W.C. 


T AW—A CITY FIRM oi SOLICITORS 

-*—* requires ARTICLED CLERK to HU the place of one whom term 
has jest expired; one wt>o oan speak Front b prefer red .—Apply DUV 
WOODS, IS, B aal n g h a n -etraot, London, E.C. 


T ITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, ART- 

j-i ISTIC.-Vfry desirable SECRETARYSHIP of a Society, ae above, 
ta c onn ec t ion with old and very exnioeut London Firm. None unprepared 
wkb £1,090 immediate investment need apply. Details at interview only. 
—Address X. F., at Hornosstle’s, 61, Cbeapskle, EC. 

TiTATHEMATICS forB.A. and B.Sc., 1886. 

-WJL —Mr. JOBS BRIDGE will be glad to ASSIST CANDIDATES for 
these Examinations .— Addre s s 56, Soutb-bllDpark, Hampstead. 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

KJ 8.W. (dose to Bari’s Court 8tat»on).-ADV ANCED CLASSES tor 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separata Route adjoining for Resident 
PapUs. The NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER stED. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoechurcb-atreet, London; and “Da 
Charter boose Press," 44, Charterhouse-square, EC. 


tro, sloth, with s Map and 8#ven Autotype Plates, 10s. 6d. 

pATALOGUE of the BIRDS of SUFFOLK. 

V-V with an Introduction and Remarks on tbclr Distributioa by 
CMPRCHX BADUOTOV, D.D-, V.P.R.8.L., fco., Ac. 

j John Tax Voorst, 1, Patoraoster-row. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER WANTED to 

v v PRINT (sad to publish, If required). Best position and every 
fcetDty for PuN'shlng Offloe—Tbe PROPRIETORS of “THE NEW 
TEMPLE PRESS" era prepared to GIVE ESTIMATES for WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS or MONTHLY MAGAZINES. General Printing executed. 
Beat ttple and moderate charges. Eight weekly and monthly publics- 
-.-- J Broadhoube, 185, Fleet-street, London. 


T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

Tbs AUTOTYPE COMPANY hare bean permitted to plaoe In the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for tbe PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MS&, ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and oth«r objects, to 
enact seals and with absolute fidelity. AtsUtonce rendered in obtaining 
genBjjMfoa^ Ac—Apply Jo ^be MaAoxr, AUTOTTPE Compart 74, NdW 


1 S tre et, London, WAX 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FBEE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O lE-C B .A. 3? BOOKS- 

Tht following Catalogues gratis and poet-free :— 

3— WOBKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4— BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PHIZES, go. 


1. —RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Rednoed Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALP-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sate may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRASY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


gT. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, BE. 

Tbe WINTER SESSION of 1888-87 will commence on OCTOBER 1ST, 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BRISTOW E, 
M.D.Lond., F.R.8- LLD., at 3 r.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and 160 respec¬ 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will beOFFEhED for COMPETITION. 
ThoExamlnatlon will be held on tbe 4TH, 5 th, and 6TH of OCTOBER, and 
tbe Subjects will be Chemistry and Physios, with either Botany or Zoology, 

at SMoW^atoto*aw^hfki throughout the year far the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE MB. EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. , , ^ . 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prises of considerable value era awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. _ 

The Fees may be paid In one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lecture* or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for 8tudenis entering In their second or subsequent years also fur 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. .... , . 

Several Medical Practitioner* and Private Families residing In the neigh¬ 
bourhood raoeivo Students for residence and mperriaion, and a register of 
approved lodgings Is kept in the Secretary’s office. , 

Prospectuses sod all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GXOXOX REXDLK. w. M. OXD, Dean. 


u 


NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from G ENTLEMEN between 25 and 45 years 
of age, qualified by high aoademioal position, to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
LITERATURE in tbe UNIVERSITY of SIDNEY . „ 

The Professor will be expected to give instruction in tbe English lan¬ 
guage and Literature, and to give or superintend Instruct Ion. In the French 
and German Languages and Literatures, assisted by Lecturers In French 
and German, directed by him ; to deliver and conduct, during each 
academical year, such Lectures and Examinations as the senate shall from 
time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist of fixed salary of £800 per annua, with half the 
lecture free of students In tbe Department of Modem Languages, and 
examination fees. .... . 

Further particulars as to tenure of effioe, kc., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, 8.W., to 
whom applications, stating candidate's age, and accompanied by eight 
copies of testimonials, should be seat on or before the 30TH SEPE, 1886. 

Saul Samuil, Agent-General for New South Wales. 

5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, &W. 

29th July, 1888. 


c 


AYENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

PxxsxDxn : 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The Object of this Oolite Is to enablo Students at the earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate ooat, to take the University degree In Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be token at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term In the 
Long Vacation), Including all nsocasary expenses of tuition for tbe BA 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further Informatlen apply to the Warden, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


piTYand GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE 

V CENTRAL INSTITUTION. EXHIBITION ROAD, KW. 

COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for CM1, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, Chemical sod other Msumfeoturers and Teachers, 
under the direction of Professor UNWIN, F.R.8., M.I.C.E., Professor ARM¬ 
STRONG, HU)., F.RA, Professor AYRTON, F.RA, Professor HENR1CI, 
LLD., F.R.8. 

The NEW SESSION oemmenors on OCTOBER 5. 

The Cloth workers' SCHOLARSHIP of £60 for three rears, with Free 
Education, and Three Institute's SCHOLARSHIPS, oovering the Student’s 
Fees, and tenable for three years, will be awarded on tbe results of the 
Entrance Examination, to commenoe on MONDAY, September 27. 

For Programme of instruction apply, at Exhibition-road, 3.W., or at 
Gresham College, E.C. PHILIP MAORI!*, Director and Secretary. 

rWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

KJ UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

IL MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (Including tbe Dental and the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Courses). 

HI. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Entrance Sehslarships and 
Exhibitions (12 In number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will 
be forwarded on application to the Registrar of tha College, or may bs 
obtained from Mr. J. B. C0R5ISH, 33, PiocadlUy, Manchester. 

Hkyrt Wm. Holder, MA, Registrar. 


/COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

Salisbury.—For Landowners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, 
and Colonists. 

The College provides full Courses of Instruction upon the Fraatiee and 
Theory of Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Land Agency, and 

< Tbe7arm Is 550 acres in extent, and la under the direct management of 
the College, tbe whole of the valuablo stock of horses oattls, dairy cows, 
sheep, pigs, dairy appliances. Implements, and growing crops being the 

property of tbe College. . ^ __ 

The AUTUMN TERM commences FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8TH. 

For prospectus, to-, apply to the Preside*t. _ 

rpUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

A P0BE8T BILL, IE. LOUDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Mlqs M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 

Professor * S eeley, King's Coll. ; Dr. Roggats. Rudolf Lowmsn, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professor Pontonler, and Dr. Ferraro. 

Foil list and references on application. 


T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

_D VAN CEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, A1 bo marie-street, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIRMING¬ 
HAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

Prraids gr-E lect j „ „ _ 

SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.O., M.A., LL.D-, F.R 8, F.GA, 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal, Canada. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTOR8 of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested to 
give early notloe of their Intention to offer Papers. 

Information about Lodgings and other Local Arrau**morns may oa 
obtained from tbe Loosl Secretaries, Bir min g h a m . 

A. T. Atchmoh, SaoraUryi 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 

Twenty-one Years’Work 
in the Holy Land, 

(A Beoord and a Summary,) 

JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 

Published for the Committee of the Paleitine Exploration 
Fund. 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

With Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUGHES. 

SECOND EDITION of 

OUR RADICALS: 

A Tale of Love and Politics. 

By the late COLONEL BOENABI. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The story displays an ingenuity ol invention which 
would be creditable to a professional writer ol 
romances; a style of composition equal, not to say 
superior, to that of many a popular novelist: a forecast 
which both politloal ana scientific projects have lately 
been very near justifying; a knowledge of life such as 
the author's career would have enabled him to acquire 
beyond ordinary men; and in oonoeption of incidents 
and execution of schemes, a daring which the remem- 
bran oe of his own achievements renders perfectly 
credible and even natural, and a promptness and vigour 
in strict accordance with his own habits and actual 
exploits.”— St. Jame/e Qaxette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS.” 

“VENDETTA! A Life Lost Sight 

of.” By MARIE CORELLI. In 8 vols., orown 8vo. 
"It is an impassioned story of one forgotten; it is 
the tale of a man supposed—nay, legally certified—to 
be dead and buried; a tale of southern jealousy and 
revenge.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“VENUS’ DOVES.” 

ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 

TAYLOR, Author of “Snow in Harvest,” &o. In 
2 vols., orown 8vo. 

“Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful 
manner. Her women portraits are womanly and 
natura': her men are manly and straightforward: and 
the world she takes her readers into is one inhabited 
by people of refined and cultivated tastes." 

_ Whitehall Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE. By Ethel 

COXON, Author of “ A Basil Plant,” &e. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“The whole book has a refined and quiet charm 
hei ghte ned by a gift of genuine pathos .—Morning Poet.” 

“Wholesomely romantic in tone, and remarkable for 
its artistic reticence and high flaish.”— Graphic. 


A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “ In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” &o. In 8 vols. 

“Too muoh praise can hardly ba given to the manner 
in which the writer has utilised the chief episode in her 
new novel ."—Morning Poet. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TOWER 
GARDENS." 

THE QUEEN'S HOUSE. By Lizzie 

ALLDRIDGE, Author of “The World She awoke 
in,” &o. In 8 vols. 

“ The story has a very charming centrepiece, charm¬ 
ingly described by Miss Alldridge."— Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at the Libraries. 

THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: 

Sketches of Berlin Life. By JULIUS STINT)E. 
Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the 
German by L. DORA SCHMITZ. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘ Every ph*»# of Brriln mlddle-deea life U trotted with exhaustive 
thoroughness, and Its relation to God and to the world, to the State and to 
* octet r, to marriage, the famllr, birth and death, are given so truly and 
vividly that the reader Is Initiated ones and for all, and the occasional 
exaggerations and Improbabilities do not ootno Into consideration.”— 
DtuiicKc Rundschau. 

•• Lee critiques s’acoordirent l reoonntllre que oette petite bourgeolse de 
la rue Landsbergvr 6tait one figure sussi HnJle, auesl vrale, aussl vlvante 
que lfl fameux lnspecteur BlIMg, pelnt Jadla aveo autaot d’amour que de 
franchise de touche par Frits Reuter, le grand mattre da roman plait 
deuUckr-Rcvue de* Deux Monde*. > . , 4 

<< oiii- author has singled out one tiny group for study of an almost 
sdentiflo accuracy and thoroughness, and has then fhsed his observations 
Into such a living plctnre as only a true artist osn create. His sketches 
tre vigorous, resllstic, ard racy ; they sparkle with bright fun and Joyous- 
nest,”— bladcwooSe Magazine. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOW I MANAGED and Im¬ 
proved MY ESTATE. Reprinted from the 
“ St. James’s Gazette.” 

Contente : Choice of an Estate—Underwoods—Timber 
—Building and Quarrying—Making Grounds—Fanning 
and Shooting—Fishponds and Aviaries-Conclusion. 

“Thestory of ths writers experience clearlv proves him to be possessed 
of unoomnnn resources In devising eoonomlss. His book offers valuable 
suggestions to owners ambitious of managing their estates.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ This Is a more than ordinarily neefal little book, and one which deals 
with many things likely to Interest oar readers."—Garden. 

“ The pleasant serirs of papers of whloh this little volama has b?en 
made up Is ctmmendably free from exaggeration. Almost all the features 
of oountry life—as these strike a new comer—are hero touched on ; always 
with good sense, and generilly with more than common Insight Into the 
reel difficulty Involved. It is qnlte worth reading by anybody who owns, 
or Is likely to own, oountry property.-— Field. 


New Edition, with Eight Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, foap. 4to, Is. 

MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 

Tales. By J. H. EWING, Author of “ Jackanapes," 
“A Flat Iron tor a Farthing,” &c. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or sage green cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan 

-The SHEIK of ALEX ANDRI A-The INN in 
the SPESSART. Translated from the German by 
S. MENDEL, Professor of Modern Languages at 
the Royal Academy, Gosport. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS on the Im¬ 
provement of TIME. With Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 


12mo, 8s. 6d. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for 1880 . With Additions and Cor¬ 
rections, Ineluding the New Regulations for the 
Previous Examination to the End of Easter Term. 
[Cambridge: Dbighton, Bell, & Co.] 


Foap. 8vo, Is. <d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC¬ 
TIONS. for the Use of Schools. By A. M. M. 
8TEDMAN, M.A., Wadham College, Oxon. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR 8AMUEL FERGUSON, 

KNT., Q.C., LL.D. 

CONGAL: a Poem in Five Books. 

Foap. 4to, handsomely hound, 12s. 

“And so wo part oompany with Sir 8. Forgnaon, hoping that what we 
have aakl may iuduoo loma who are ignorant of Gaelic literature to read 
him. If they do ao. they cannot fall, under bla guidance, to take an inter¬ 
est ia a subject about which English readers In general have always been 
singularly Incurious.”— Guardian. 


POEMS. Demy. 8vo, fine toned 

paper, 7s. 8d. 
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LITERATURE. 

History of Interpretation. (The Bampton Lec¬ 
tures, 1885.) By Frederick W. Farrar. 

(Macmillan.) 

What with the restrictions imposed by the 
will of the Rev. John Bampton on the one 
hand, and by the topics already discussed by 
his predecessors on the other, the Bampton 
Lecturer’s range of subjects is gradually 
becoming narrower; and the thoughtful occu¬ 
pant of the post has to exercise nearly as 
much wisdom in the choice of a theme as in 
its treatment. What Dr. Farrar’s subject 
would be was, however, readily forecasted by 
those who knew his literary career. With 
one or two trivial exceptions, exegesis has 
been the absorbing study of his life, and, 
directly or indirectly, the subject of all his 
writings. This may serve to account for the 
ease and rapidity with which the lectures 
were apparently produced, as well as for the 
large number of references with which they 
are accompanied. Their materials must have 
been accumulating in his common-place books 
during the studies necessitated by most of his 
previous writings. 

The book possesses all the excellencies 
and defects with which the author’s works 
have made the English public familiar. 
Taking the latter first, it exemplifies Dr. 
Farrar’s characteristic weakness in philosophy 
and his inadequate appreciation of the con¬ 
necting links which join philosophy with 
religion. This is not only indicated generally 
by a lack of logical cohesion, of homogeneous¬ 
ness and consistency, occasionally, too, by a 
want of what I should call intellectual mus¬ 
cularity, but is also betrayed by his treatment 
of particular portions of his subject. Thus 
one might have expected, in a series of 
academic discourses, something like a phil¬ 
osophical rationale of interpretation. Much 
of Dr. Farrar’s history would have been 
elucidated by a few preliminary remarks on 
the inevitable relations of speech and inter¬ 
pretation. Obviously the primary meaning 
of all verbal utterance is that intended by the 
speaker or writer. Experience, however, 
shows that it is not always easy to determine 
what that precise meaning is. This difficulty 
is caused partly by the nature of language, 
which not only allows but postulates for 
its expressions various shades of meaning, 
partly by the nature of the human mind 
itself and the extreme subtilty and refine¬ 
ment of its discriminations. Hence it follows 
that the impression conveyed by language 
must be received—like most other impressions, 
especially of an abstract sort— ad modum 
recipients ; in other words, according to the 
capacity and idiosyncracy of the recipient 
mind. In few instances is it possible to 
determine in the case of two hearers of a 


given abstract proposition how far the received 
impressions wholly and absolutely accord each 
with the other. This inherent difficulty in 
all verbal intercommunication is, of course, 
greater in the case of written language, espe¬ 
cially when the authors are dead, or when for 
any reason further explications of their 
meaning are unattainable. No doubt this, 
inevitable vagueness in all language is not 
great enough to occasion practiced incon¬ 
venience in ordinary matters; but it becomes 
more serious when the communication assumes 
an authoritative or supernatural form, and 
when the welfare of men depends upon its 
infallible interpretation. We may therefore 
accept it as an axiom of hermeneutics that 
the more sacred and authoritative the utter¬ 
ance the greater its liability to variety of 
interpretation. Dr. Farrar is doubtless aware 
that most of the different methods of exegesis 
that have obtained in relation to the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures are found to mark 
the interpretation of other sacred books, eg., 
the Rig Yeda and the Koran. He, however, 
writes as if the phenomena he describes were 
sui generis, and belonged only to the history 
of Biblioal interpretation. 

A similar disregard of the philosophical 
aspects of his subject is apparent in his treat¬ 
ment of mediaeval hermeneutics. He omits, 
e.g., to notice how the whole question of 
interpretation was involved in the great con¬ 
troversy between Realism and Nominalism. 
Almost to a man the Realists were allegorists 
and mystics, while the Nominalists laid stress 
on the primary meaning of Scriptural lan¬ 
guage. William of Ockam, e.g., insists on 
the interpretation of Scripture by itself, not 
by the commentators. He also makes the 
truth and sanity of any given sense the proof 
of its divine inspiration. In a word, his 
ultimate appeal on the question of Scriptural 
veracity is to the reason or verifying faculty 
of men. How this rationalistic standpoint 
originated Luther’s independent and auto¬ 
cratic dealings with the text of Scripture, 
and thus contributed to the Reformation, is 
sufficiently obvious, though it is a point which 
Dr. Farrar has wholly overlooked. Ex¬ 
ception, too, may be taken to his remark on 
Abelard, that he was “rather an enquirer 
than a sceptic ”—a distinction which Abelard 
would probably have regarded as without a 
difference. With all his liberality Dr. Farrar 
does not seem to have emancipated himself 
from the clerical prejudice which stigmatises 
partial conviction, perhaps on indemonstrable 
subjects, in terms of blameworthy negation. 

A further illustration of inadequacy in treat¬ 
ing the philosophical bearings of his subject is 
found in Dr. Farrar’s remarks on Kant, Fichte, 
&c., and their followers. The off-hand asser¬ 
tion, e.g., that “ Kant’s categorical imperative 
could bear no living fruits,” is not only falsi¬ 
fied by abundant instances, but serves to prove 
that Dr. Farrar has not yet penetrated the 
lowest stratum on which the religious and 
ethical convictions of many thinkers are based. 
In the identification again which Kant made 
of religion with morality, most of his followers 
have recognised the essential similarity of his 
teaching to that of Christ himself. Incident¬ 
ally Dr. Farrar allows the philosopher’s stress 
on “ the supernatural majesty of the moral 
law ”; but he proceeds to add: “ Religion 
became, as it were, an adjunct to morals.” 


“ Under the impulse which Kant had given, 
Christianity was replaced by vague religionism.” 
Surely the retort is obvious; viz., that in the 
teaching of Christ, religion does largely occupy 
the place of an adjunct to morals (cf., 
Matt. v. 23, 24; xxv. 32-46), and that a 
religionism dogmatically and ritualistically 
vague comes nearer to the most authentic 
phase of gospel teaching than most systems of 
dogmatic ecclesiasticism. Again, when he 
says of Fichte that “ we cannot pray to a God 
who is the moral order of the world,” or 
that “ the system of Fichte might serve for 
an unanswerable philosophy; it is useless 
for any purpose of personal religion,” Dr. 
Farrar is not merely announcing one of those 
rhetorical platitudes common to academic 
preaohers, but is convicting himself of an 
unworthy bias. He must surely be aware that 
there are modes of communicating with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe besides that 
indicated in the Prayer Book, and that the 
sentiment of “ personal religion ” is much too 
subtle and varied to be restricted to any one 
precise embodiment. Longfellow, with a 
poet’s insight, appears to have seen much 
further into the essence of Fichte’s teaching. 
Speaking of his lectures, he says: 

“There is more of the soul of Christianity in 
these lectures than in the sermons of all the 
rebel crew of narrow-minded, dyspeptic, so- 
called orthodox preachers, who rail against 
German philosophy, should they preach from 
one mid of the year to another.” 

But the philosophical defects just noticed 
form part only of a general lack of logical 
cohesion which pervades the book. There is 
no indication that Dr. Farrar has laid down a 
scheme of interpretation harmonising with his 
theory, nor that he has digested his theory— 
so far, at least, as was possible, into a homo¬ 
geneous whole. To take a single instance, he 
rightly allows (see p. 7) the inherent multi¬ 
fariousness of Scriptural language; but when 
he comes to deal with special or individual 
expositors he animadverts severely on their 
want of exegetical decision. He complains, 
e.g., of the Schoolmen, “The phantom of a 
multiple sense led them yet deeper into the 
quagmires of prolixity ” (p. 289, note 6). He 
says that Jerome’s most serious fault is his 
*• total lack of exegetiodecision ’’ (p. 228), and 
of Semler that “there could be no permanent 
life in principles of exegesis which were 
lacking in positive elements ” (p. 405). It is 
not easy to see how these diverse sentiments 
are to be reconciled. Dr. Farrar must be 
aware, with his oft-expressed distrust of a 
mere dogmatic Christianity and his cordial 
dislike of the old theory of verbal inspiration, 
that in no department of Christian teaching 
has dogma exercised a more oppressive or 
mischievous influence than in the interpretation 
of the sacred text. Passages might be enumer¬ 
ated by the dozen capable of more than one 
rendering, perhaps charged with diverse read¬ 
ings, which have been hardened into infallible 
oracles, and formed into burdensome credenda 
—like the Pharisaic prescriptions of old— 
“ too heavy to be borne.” 

Lesser defects in Dr. Farrar’s lectures are 
those which characterise all his writings. 
Here, as elsewhere, the reasoner is occa¬ 
sionally lost in the rhetorician, and the 
attention of the teacher is continually di¬ 
verted from the continuity of the argum ent 
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to the exuberance and florid eleganoe of its 
illustrations. No doubt passages of great 
eloquence abound; but they are attended by 
a sense of restless effort, an undue and 
morbid craving after picturesque effect. Such 
phrases— eg., as “ vaporous commonplaoe,” 
“quagmires of prolixity,” “frosen sea of 
generalities,” “ Homiletics on the J fhyUoatra 
vaitatrix of exegesis,” however graphic, are 
too fat fetched and reoondite to please a 
rational reader. Hr. Farrar might usefully 
remember Sir John Oheke’s criticism of the 
style of Sallust, as given by Bobert 
Asoham: 

“ In Salust writing is more arte than nature, 
and more labor than arte; and in his labor also 
to moch toyle as it were, with an uncontented 
care to write better than he oould, a fault 
oommon to very many men.” 

Allowing, however, forthese deductions, Dr. 
Farrar’s lectures must be pronounced a work 
of very great merit. In the first plaoe it 
stands alone in English literature as a con¬ 
nected history of Biblical exegesis, and thus 
fills for the time being a very conspicuous and 
much to be deplored gap. Next, it is marked 
by considerable and wide research. Thirdly, 
it is distinguished, like all the author’s 
Writings, by a broad and catholic spirit, due 
abatement being made for its treatment of 
philosophy, which Dr. Farrar clearly con¬ 
siders as “the Handmaid of Theology,” in 
the sense of bearing her train, not in that pre¬ 
ferred by Kant, going before her with a lan¬ 
tern. Fourthly, it displays on the main 
subjeot, as well as on incidental points, a 
keen insight into the necessary conditions of 
the question. What, for example, could be 
truer or better expressed than this pithy 
criticism of the theory of “ verbal ” inspira¬ 
tion, which is by no means obsolete in Philis¬ 
tine centres of English theology ? 

"A dogma which attaches to the crudest and 
least spiritual narrative of Genesis or Judges 
the same ethioal value and supernatural in¬ 
fallibility as to the words of Christ is the 
death-blow to all sane, all manly, all honest 
interpretation ” (p. 28). 

The best portions of the lectures are those 
which deal with gross and fantastic perver¬ 
sions of exegesis. The silly fancies of mystics, 
typists, allegorists, of whom Sir F. Sidney well 
remarked that they 

“ Of others’ children changelings use to make.” 

frequently, it may be added, by means 
of the gipsey deforming process mentioned by 
Bheridan in his well-known employment of 
the same imagery. In this particular the 
book seem to me most opportune. Allegory 
is not only, as Dr. Farrar observes, affiliated 
to rationalism, inasmuch as it affords an escape 
from absurd or illiberal interpretation; it is 
also the product of eoclesiasticism, as providing 
a basis for hierarchical and ritual teaching. 
The recent development in the English Church 
has brought this home to many a thoughtful 
layman, whose intellect is perpetually insulted 
by grotesque fancies and puerile inanities, 
which are made to do duty for serious argu¬ 
ments. Nor less is the service which the 
lectures might be calculated to render in 
dissipating what remains in English thought 
pf bibliolatry with its concomitant perversities. 
That it lacks positive and constructive ele¬ 


ments is admitted by Dr. Farrar himself. But 
it is eminently qualified to dear the way for 
a theory of the Bible, its origin, scope, and 
intention, whioh will bring it into greater 
harmony with scienoe and with every other 
department of human truth. 

The book is appropriately dedicated to the 
Master of Balliol, of whose well-known essay 
on “ The Interpretation of 8oripture ” in 
JSuays and Beniem it is little more than a 
historical and illustrative expansion. The 
oordial greeting which Dr. Farrar’s book has 
received, contrasted with the anathemas hurled 
against Mr. Jowett’s essay, may be taken as a 
criterion of the progress of English theology 
during the last twenty-five years. 

John Owmr. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam J. Thornhill. (Dublin: Hodges & 
Figgis; London: Longmans.) 

Ir is, perhaps, overbold to compare a work 
of such importance as this with other transla¬ 
tions, when absence from a library makes the 
comparison depend on memories and impres¬ 
sions. But, with this reservation, I must 
avow that Canon Thornhill’s work is not only, 
so far as I can judge, the best verse trans¬ 
lation of Virgil I have ever read, but one of 
the very best classical translations in the 
language. The most essential—I do not 
say the only essential—quality of a good 
translation is that it should fascinate and 
carry on an English reader as the original 
does a scholar. If, however, in doing thu, it 
departs for the sake of effect too widely from 
the original matter, it achieves being good 
literature at the cost of inaccuracy and sub¬ 
stitution ; if, on the other hand, aoouracy to 
the original is preserved so tenaciously as to 
make tike translation a weariness and a pussle 
to a non-soholar, it dies of its own merit. 
Like the voyage of Aeneas is that of the 
translator— 

“ Scyllam atque Charybdim 
Inter utramque viam leti disorinune parvo.” 

But if we lay aside these abstract considera¬ 
tions, and look at Canon Thornhill’s version 
as it stands, it will be found to bear the test 
mentioned above, in a very remarkable way. 
It is in blank verse; and in blank verse 
modelled—not, indeed, with slavish fidelity, 
but with a strong similarity both of oadence 
and phrase—on that of Milton. Much might 
be said pro and eon the affinity between 
Milton and Virgil, and the propriety of 
reproducing the latter in the style of the 
former. To me, I must confess, the tone and 
temperament of the two poets seem almost 
too different to permit the transference with¬ 
out a sense of incongruity. But, if we con¬ 
cede that it was to be done, wo cannot possibly 
deny that Canon Thornhill has done it mar¬ 
vellously well. 

But before proceeding to adduce specimens 
in support of this view, it may be permitted 
to raise one or two points in reference to the 
elaborately annotated Preface (pp. i.-xxxiii.), 
in which the translator’s theories seem to 
contrast unfavourably with his actual per¬ 
formance. In the first place, is it really 
necessary to contend with vehemence that “ the 
heroic blank verse ” (p. 7) is well adapted to 
represent a great epic to English ears ? Who 


are the persons who now “ consider blank 
verse to be essentially prosaio”? If they 
exist, do they not think tike hexameter, or the 
iambic, equally so ? In a word, is not Canon 
Thornhill demolishing men of straw ? That 
it is exceptionally easy to write bad and poor 
blank verse, everybody knows; but this fact 
does not constitute blank verse a prosy metre, 
nor is the opinion that it does so worth an 
answer. Solutum est ambulando, long ago, 
and now by Canon Thornhill. 

In the seoond place, is he not (pp. xix., 
xxxi.-iii.) slightly misoonoeiving the charge— 
if such it can be called—brought against mil 
verse translation by Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang? So far as I remember their doctrine, 
it was not a condemnation of verse, but a 
ustification of prose as a medium for trans- 
stion; and it was coupled with a reminder, 
surely true and useful, that, in poetic diction, 
the fashion of this world is especially apt to 
pass away and transform itself. The proper 
inference is, I think, one that Canon Thorn¬ 
hill might welcome—that verse translators 
would do well to take as their standard some 
style of verse, such as Milton’s, that has stood 
the test of time, rather than a more modern 
and, perhaps, more transitory mode—such as 
that of Tennyson or Swinburne. 

In the third place, a very reasonable claim 
for freedom in translation (p. xxxiL) is 
defended by an analogy that seems curiously 
defective. In contending that a translator 
may express what the original only implies, 
he argues thus: 

“ If I describe a landscape to a painter, and 
set him down to produce it on his canvas, he 
cannot be said to add to my description, because 
he paints the sky blue and the trees green, 
although I may have said nothing at all to him 
about the blueness of the sky or the greenness 
of the trees. Such colouring, where not incon¬ 
sistent with the particular description, is implied 
in the description, and is only properly ex¬ 
hibited in the painting.” 

But surely this proves nothing or too much. 
The art of the narrator and that of the 
painter are not in par* materia ; the art of the 
poet and that of tike translator are. If 
Virgil in a given passage omits to mention 
the colour of the sky or trees, leaving it to 
the imagination, there is surely a prime facie 
reason why his translator should do the same. 
The freedom which Canon Thornhill claims of 
supplementing Virgil’s words by his implied 
thoughts is one that he may take, but at his 
peril. If his performance is, on the whole, 
Virgilian, no one will enquire too curiously 
how he made it so. 

Finally, in defenoe of the use of alex¬ 
andrines, surely it is not necessary to affirm 
(p. xxx.) that in Dryden’s general poetry 
they are “as thick as stars in the Milky 
Way.” Dryden uses them with skill and 
ear, not with a wild profusion. 

And now, as the translator appeals to the 
public as to Caesar, demanding “ to be judged 
on my dealing with the best passages of 
my author” (p. iii.), it is high time to 
open the tribunal. Passages of familiar ex¬ 
cellence will be the best evidence. It will 
be observed that line-for-line translation is 
absolutely eschewed. So far as I can judge, 
without counting, the translation must exceed 
the original by nearly a third, in number of 
tines. 
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For vivid narrative, the death of Priam 
(bk. ii, 1. 54$, &c.) will serve at a specimen: 

“ When Pyrrhua thus: ‘ Be then our envoy down. 
And greet from us oar sire Pelidds well; 

Nor prithee fail at fitting length to speak 
Out crying deeds, and ho# his graceless boy 
Doth prove a recreant to Us knightly blood; 
Now die.’ And with the word the trembling sire 
On to the very altar-steps he drew, 

Staggered, and sliding through the plenteous 
gore 

Shed from his murdered son; and twining fast 
Sis wreathed left hand in his silvery hair, 

High in the right he bared his hashing blade, 
Then hid it to the hand-grip in his side. 

8uch Priam’s fate and end, nis closing scene. 
With Troy in flames, her towers in ashes laid. 
His dying eyes before.” 

There is less of Hilton here than usual: hut 
for vigour of language and rhythm it stands 
dear above most versions of the passage, 
though perhaps the closing sigh, the Yirgilian 
pathos ef the last lines, eaanet be fully 
matched. 

Virgil, when he ehooses, is a master of the 
weird—that nameless shudder at the unseen 
world which we are apt to claim as our 
Horthem inheritance. Let tts try his translator 
on such a passage from the “ Passion ef 
Dido” (pp. 140*1), where the very shrine ef 
Sychnens speaks woe upon the forsaken queen: 

11 Thence—or did fancy dream f— 
Unearthly mauds were beard and ghostly cries 
When as the sight did shroud the earth, as 
though 

The dead man oatled and summoned her away. 
Oft on the roof the solitary owl 
Death-boding plained, and dropped his dirge- 
like note 

In one weird, long-drawn, melancholy wall. . . 
Now—tn her dreams—with stem uttpltyihg face 
Aeneas’ self her maddened flight pursues: 

Now eeems it she is ever left alone, 

Wends some long way alone, and ever seeks 
Her Tyrians in some lone deserted land.” 

This, and especially the early part of it, 
is excellent; still better, because of a more 
difficult original, is the Version (bk. Vi., 
p. 239) of Anehiaes’ famous psychology: 

*' Through each part a thinking mind diffused 
Blends with the mass, and stirs the mighty 
whole. 

Thenoe souls of men and beasts, the flying kind, 
And all those monstrous chapes old Ocean 
breeds 

Beneath the surface of his marble floor. 

Sparks bom one oommon soul divine, these all 
The ethereal laws and fiery energies 
Of that their heavenly birth observant own 
In so far as, of clogging day unharmed, 

Nor frame of mould, nor dying embers gross, 
May doll their blunted powers; bat, so alloyed, 
To weak emotions prone and passions low, 

They joy and grieve, desire and fear, nor more, 
In fleshly prison mewed of sensuous gloom, 
Dlsoern their native rides.” 

This is, indeed, to have read Milton, and 
several other writers too, to some purpose. 
Yet the passage of most sustained vigour— 
too long, I fear, for quotation—is the close of 
l»ok iii. (pp. 107-113) ; the scene of Aetna’s 
fiery turmoil and her blinded giant stalking 
from the hills. On the Other hand, the 
episode of Kisus and Euryalus (bk. iX., pp. 
343-58), though it contains fine lines; e.g., 

11 No after years. 

Let Fate but smile to-night and bid me live, 

Shell speak me other than this deed would show,” 

is, on the whole, disappointing. But bk. xii. 
is excellent throughout, save iu Tumus’s 
dying speech (p. 528), which certainly falls 
fiat. His last words are unduly expanded. 


Enough has been said, I hope, to indicate the 
general merit of this remarkable translation; 
but it is impossible, in the limits of such an 
article as this, to point oat the beauties and 
literary felicities which star its pages. It is, 
like the burden of Atlas, sMlit ardentibus 
aptum —some that have shone in the firma¬ 
ment of Shakspere, or in that of Milton, and 
and some, apparently, kindled in Canon 
Thornhill’s own mind by the igneus vigor 
et coelestis origo of Virgil. 

It is an ungracious, yet, perhaps, a neces¬ 
sary, task to mark flaws Where merits hre so 
many. Oh p. 35,1. 5, is not Tyre an error 
for Carthage P On p. 40, the last lines rhyme; 
So do 11. 4-5 on p. 43 j 11. 13-14 ott p. 153; 
11. hJ-19 OU p. 128; 11. 5-6 and 11. 15-18 on 
p. 813. There may be authority for abbre¬ 
viating and modernising Latin proper names; 
yet, in a classical translation, such forms as 
** Hete’les ” (p. 106), »« Xanth ” (p. 124), 
“ Mycon and Gyar ” (p. 82), " Assarac ” 
(p. 242), certainty jar the ear. Once or 
twice the translator, aspiring i» the effective, 
only achieves the queer, as in Dido’s find 
curse (p. 150): 

*' Fight all—who—what—or are or e’er shall be.” 

“ Solved each honest doubt ” suggests an idea, 
in English, quite alien to Virgil’s “eolvit* 
quo pudoreat” (p. 119). The original says 
nothing about “ Babes of span length from ua- 
drained nipple snatched ” (p. 224); this must 
be an unconscious remiaisceaoe of the “ babes 
of a span length in hell,” whioh we owe to a 
more desperate theologian than Virgil. The 
first couplet on p. 205 contains something of 
a contradiction in terms. “ Heaven disposes 
boot ” (p. 59) has net halt the sadness of Dio 
alitor viotm ; nor is the truly “Virgiliin 
cry 

“ Si lux alma recessit, 

Hector ubi est t ” 

improved or equalled by such an expansion as 
(p. 94)- 

“ Or if a ghost and quenched thy light of life, 

O whore, when thou art here, oaa Hector be ? ” 

This tendency to unnecessary expansion is, 
perhaps, the most serious defect ih a trans¬ 
lation which is, 1 repeat, readable from end 
to end, brilliant on every page, and a most 
valuable aid towards a wider comprehension 
of the greatest of Roman poets. 

E. D. A. MoBSHflas. 


“ Eminent ‘Women .’’—Madams Roland* By 

Mathilde Blind. (W. H. Alien.) 

Miss Buns has added to Mr. Ingram’s series 
a lively and entertaining Volume, whioh reveals 
a good dpal of study of French literature, and 
makes known to English readers new facts 
concerning the “ eminent woman ” the story 
of whose life is related. In 1884 M. Dauban 
published four letters, written by Mdme. 
Roland when in prison, which reveal that she 
had given her heart to the man to whom they 
were addressed—the Girondist, Buzot. 

Miss Blind’s sympathies are strongly With her 
heroine; and by a skilful use of her materials 
she has succeeded in bringing clearly before 
her readers the social circumstances and the 
personal feelings by which Mdme. Roland 
was actuated, alike as a young girl impor¬ 
tuned by many suitors, and afterwards as the 
dutiful wife of tjie too grave and overbearing 


Roland. In the historical setting to her 
story Miss Blind hat been less successful. 
She seems hardly to have taken trouble 
enough about it. Her sketch ef Fraaoe before 
the Revolution will give confused, if not 
wrong, ideas of the condition of the people, 
while it leaves untouched the more important 
aspect of affairs, so far as the future of 
Mdme. Roland was concerned. The status of 
the peasantry, for instance, is described in 
words of whioh there may be as many inter¬ 
pretations as readers. On p. 93 Miss Blind 
writes as follows: 

“ Although the peasants were everywhere 
wretchedly treated, they were worse off in 
some parts of France than in others: emanci¬ 
pated in this district, while in that they were 
in the truly purgatorial condition of what 
was called mttayers, being neither bond nor 
free—So as to be equally deprived of the rights 
of liberty and the privileges of Serfdom.” 

Miss Blind ascribes the poverty of France 
mainly to the rapacity with which the pri¬ 
vileged classes had oast the whole burdeh Of 
taxation on the shoulders of the people 
(p. 95). After this assertion she represents 
the nobles and clergy as forming the pri¬ 
vileged classes, and writes of the bourgeoisie 
as the ** one sound and robust limb ftt the 
French body politic.” Miss Blind, no doubt, 
is aware of the facts; but as She does not state 
the contrary, readers of her work huy be led 
to infer that the bourgeoisie was not a pri¬ 
vileged class. In short, the separation of 
the bourgeoisie from the people—the political 
fact Which most requires emphasis in a life 
of Mdme. Roland—is left out of account. 
The theories upheld by Mime. Roland and 
her friends to a great extent ratt counter to 
the habits, ideas ahd prejudices of their 
countrymen; and as a distinctive party the 
Girondists never found support except among 
a small section of the bourgeoisie. There 
was, indeed, no ideal more impossible of 
realisation in France in 1792-93 than that 
decentralised, uhsocialistic, democratic, and 
theistio republic, resting on the political 
virtue and intelligence of the masses, to the 
last trustingly and lovingly Upheld by firissqt, 
in his Patriote Frangait, as the one cure fdt 
the evils alike of the old monarchy and of the 
Revolution. Bertha M. Gaedisbe. 


the BiELnr mss. of fsibabch’s “iukk.” 
Dio Berliner Sdndoohriften dor Rim Petr aren't* 
By Carl Appel. (Berlin r Reimer.) 

It is some consolation for our loss of so many 
of the treasures from the Hamilton Collection 
to know that the Germans are making good 
use of those that have passed into their 
hands. The present small volume contains 
a detailed description of seven MSS. of 
Petrarch’s Rime, Which Were bought at the 
Hamilton sale, and are henceforth to be 
known as the “ Berlin MSS.” Herr Appel 
assigns them all to the fifteenth century, but 
his conclusions on this head are not always 
well founded. It is hardly safe, for instance, 
to assume, as he does, that a MS. must have 
been executed prior to 1459, because in a 
register of births inserted in it the first entry 
happens to he under that year. Only three 
out of the seven MSS. sontain the whole of 
the Rime, but in two of these Herr Appel 
has discovered a sonnet whioh b§ believes has 
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never hitherto been printed. Its reproduction 
here may help to settle the question of its 
authorship, which Herr Appel does not take 
upon himself to decide, though he inclines to 
think it a genuine sonnet of Petrarch’s: 

" Dimme, cor mio, non mio, ma di colei 
Da cui bei ochi tu mi fasti tolto, 

Hon ti de' amor per servo al suo bel volto ? 

Hor sei venuto a mi e lassato hai lei. 

Non sai tu che acceptor non ti porrei 
Contra la sua voglia, vagabundo e stoltop 
Kon creder dnnqua da mi eseer racolto, 

Ma sen<;a mi te convien star cum lei.— 

0, che far deb’ io, misero dolente ? 

Tu via mi cacci e quella non mi vole.— 

Kon te vol P—Kon mi vole, anci mi caccia. 

Ad amor dunque convien ti laments 
De l’impia donna mia et a lui ti dole, 

Che me td tolsi et hor si te discaccia.” 

Herr Appel has also been fortunate in 
bringing to light what appears to be an un¬ 
published commentary on the Trionfi. It is 
to be hoped, if this be really the case, that 
we may not have long to wait for an edition 
of it. The question as to the authenticity of 
the Vatican M8., which is supposed to be in 
Petrarch’s own handwriting, is dealt with at 
some length. Herr Appel suspects it, on 
many grounds, to be a forgery; but reserves 
his final judgment until he has had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the actual MS. There 
is much that will interest the student of 
Petrarch in the discussion as to the proper 
sequence of the Rime. Though at first sight 
the purely chronological order, so far as it can 
be ascertained, seems the natural one, Herr 
Appel is probably right in supposing that 
Petrarch intentionally departed from it at 
times. A table is appended showing the 
order in which the poems are given by Aldus 
(1501), Marsand, the Hamilton MSS., and 
the edition of 1515 (1513?) respectively. 

Paget Totnbee. 


History of the Pacific States of North America. 

By Hubert H. Bancroft. (San Francisco ; 

London: Trubner.) 

Drama the twelvemonth that has elapsed since 
our last notice of this vast compilation three 
fresh volumes have been added to the series. 
The promised rate of production is thus still 
maintained; and as eleven of the twenty-five 
volumes announced in the original scheme 
have already been issued, subscribers may con¬ 
fidently hope to be in possession of the whole 
work within the next five years. The mere 
mechanical labour involved in such rapid 
composition is of course beyond the power of 
any single writer; but as the work progresses 
it becomes more and more evident that the 
nominal author’s functions are chiefly of an 
editorial character. These, however, appear 
on the whole to be efficiently performed, not¬ 
withstanding a certain lack of perspective, 
the inevitable discrepancies of style, and 
occasionally even the expression of opinions 
out of harmony with those generally advocated 
on current topics. But after every allowance 
is made for the help afforded by some twenty 
anonymous fellow-workers, the mere super¬ 
vision and control of such a colossal under¬ 
taking must still tax the energies of the 
presiding genius to the utmost. Hence the 
wonder is, not that there are so many 
inequalities and shortcomings, but that such a 
fair standard of excellence should be main¬ 


tained during the progress of such an arduous 
literary enterprise. 

The three latest volumes, forming vols. 
viii., xiv., and xxiii. of the whole Beries, deal 
respectively with Mexico from 1824 to 1861; 
California from 1801 to 1824; and the North¬ 
west Coast from 1800 to 1846. The several 
parts thus continue to be issued somewhat 
promiscuously, doubtless according as they 
are sent in by the writers engaged on the 
different sections; but the inconvenience 
caused by this irregular process of production 
can only be of a temporary character. Each 
volume being carefully numbered both accord¬ 
ing to its order in the general scheme and in 
its proper division, all will fall into their 
place on the completion of the whole series. 
At the same time, it is to be regretted that a 
regular sequence could not be observed, at 
least for the several sections. For the moment 
there is an awkward gap in the history of 
Mexico from 1803 to 1824, vol. vii., covering 
that important period, having been anticipated 
by vol. viii., which follows vol. vi., dealing 
with the record from 1600 to 1803. 

But, apart from this consideration, the 
present volume must be pronounced one of the 
best that has yet appeared. Lucid exposition 
and a thoroughly impartial tone characterise 
the treatment of the stormy epoch which 
followed the expulsion of the Spaniard, and 
which was continued down to the flight of 
Miramon and the establishment of liberal 
principles under Juarez in 1861. The 
causes are ably set forth of the chronic 
anarchy which prevailed throughout the 
whole of this eventful epoch during which 
as many as 300 successful or abortive pro - 
nuneiamientos followed in rapid succession, 
attended by ten changes of government and 
the rise and fall of nearly fifty presidents, 
dictators, or usurpers, intervening between 
the two empires of Iturbide and Maximilian, 
both of whom were executed. It is well 
remarked that 

“the primary obstacle and mistake lie in ex¬ 
aggerated ideas of liberty, interpreted as 
license, with might as right. The people copy 
the letter, not the spirit, of the United States’ 
constitution. They grasp too readily at any 
plausible project without weighing its value 
and ulterior effect; and, unguided by leading 
principles, they negleot to carry out its com¬ 
mendable features with any degree of reasonable 
consistency. ... In Mexico climatic influence 
and indolence of character tend to diminish the 
importance of home, and hinder the acquire¬ 
ment of property among the masses. Having 
therefore less to risk, they hesitate less in yield¬ 
ing to the appeal of turbulent and designing 
leaders, who feel no compunction in plunging 
the country into tumult and civil war for the 
attainment of private ends. Impetuous by 
nature and impatient under restraint, they are 
readily fired by flaming and plausible outcries 
to turn against the salutary and corrective 
limitation of reform, allowing no time for 
testing its value or letting it take root. . . . 
A leading factor in the stnfe is the army; at 
times a mere instrument, but only too often the 
arbiter. Inflated by self-importance since the 
war of independence, it readily develops into a 
cormorant feeding on the vitals of the nation. 

It becomes the pliant instrument of ambitious 
spirits, who . . . become party leaders, menace 
the supreme government itself, and either 
dictate terms or install more compliant rulers ” 
(p. 799). 

The absence of bias is conspicuous, especially 


in the treatment of the disastrous war with 
the United States, which, undertaken in de¬ 
fence of Texas, ended in the loss of that state 
and of other territory covering a total area of 
over 650,000 square miles. The right of an 
Anglo-Saxon minority in Texas to set up an 
independent government is denied; and the 
rebellion is traced to its true cause, the desire 
to open a fresh market for African slavery in 
contempt of the organic laws of the Mexican 
republic. 

“ The slaveholders of the southern states 
wanted no independent state there forming; a 
barrier to the advanoe of their favourite in¬ 
stitution. The Texans, on their side, in order 
to stimulate the desire of the slaveholders for 
annexation, inserted in their constitution a 
clause giving rights of citizenship to all white 
immigrants after a residence of only six months, 
and authorising them to bring in their slaves, 
at the same time that the importation of slaves, 
except from the United States, was strictly 
forbidden. Free negroes and mulattoes were 
required to leave the country within a short 
time under penalty of being reduced to bond¬ 
age” (p. 323). 

Then came the recognition (1837) of Texan 
independence by Congress, and the reply to 
Mexico’s protest that Texas, as a sovereign 
state, had the right to secede if it suited her 
interests. But 

“ this was quite a different doctrine from that 
enforced at the mouth of the cannon by the 
Northern United States against the Southern 
twenty-five years after. Of course, it is right 
for a Mexican state to secede if the United 
States wants it; but it is very wrong for any 
of the states of the Northern Confederation to 
secede on any pretext whatever ” (p. 326). 

Still more severe are the comments on the 
personal action of President Polk, who 

“ recklessly waged a devastating war, and yet 
pretended to be sighing for peace. His sup¬ 
porters in the press advocated the bombard¬ 
ment of Mexican cities, and an inhuman 
destruction of Mexican life. Those barbarous 
sentiments were aggravated by the false pre¬ 
text on which they were urged—namely, that 
Mexico had provoked the war. It was Pre¬ 
sident Polk’s action in ordering troops beyond 
the limits of the United States and into 
Mexican territory that brought on the war. 
It was an assumption on his part of powers 
not vested in him by law. The war, though 
recognised by Congress after hostilities bad 
begun, was in fact the device of Polk and his 
party ” (p. 547). 

But the natural expansion of nations, 
whether founded on absolute or democratic 
principles, has never been retarded by moral 
considerations; and thejbest defence of the 
action of the Northern republic towards her 
Southern neighbour was the plea then and 
since frequently urged, that it was her 
“ manifest destiny ” to advance westwards, 
and absorb all the land from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard. 

The progress of this irresistible movement 
further north, combined with an account 
of geographical discovery in the Missouri, 
Columbia and Fraser basins forms the chief 
subject of volume xxiii., the second dealing 
with the North-west coast regions. Here a 
different hand and inferior workmanship 
are at once evident. Considerable in¬ 
terest certainly attaches to the accounts of 
Lewis and Clarke’s expedition up the Mis¬ 
souri and down the Columbia in 1805-06; to 
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Fraser and Stuart’s explorations of the rivers 
named after those pioneers; to Astor’s adven¬ 
tures in the Far West; to the discussion of 
the Oregon question; and, generally, to the 
relations of the North-vest and Hudson’s 
Bay trading companies. All these subjects 
are treated in great detail, and of those 
hitherto issued this volume alone is supplied 
with an index. But the tyro or literary hack 
is too often betrayed in a pedestrian style, 
full of startling solecisms, and at times sinking 
to the lowest depths of bathos. At a merry 
meeting of Indians, half-breeds, trappers, and 
others, we are told that “the cataracts of 
hybrid oaths in the hiccoughed jargon of 
Indian, French, and English, were enough to 
puzzle Satan.” On Wyeth’s party inscribing 
their names on the face of Independence 
Bock on the bank of the Sweetwater, it is 
remarked that “of such is glory; and these 
mountain bourgeois of a truth possess the same 
right to distinguishment as Napoleon, whose 
monuments must be made by hands, while 
nature here prepares one for the children of 
the wilderness.” Elsewhere we read that 
“beneath yon mound lies him [sic] who was 
your friend, your father”; and the most 
extravagant language is used in reference to 
T ohn M'Loughlin, familiarly known as “ King 
George,” a very worthy person doubtless, 
and a useful servant of the North-west Com¬ 
pany in the Columbia district for some twenty 
years during the first half of this century. 

“ Once seen he was never forgotten. Before 
or after him his like was unknown. There was 
an almost unearthly grandeur in his presence. 
Body, mind, and heart were all carved in 
gigantic proportions. . . . We shall see achieved 
by his wise and humane policy a bloodless 
revolution, savage foes metamorphosed into 
steadfast friends, a wilderness teeming with 
treachery into a garden of safe repose. . . . His 
life should be written by the recording angel, 
and pillared at the crossing of the two chief 
highways of the universe. His fiery gentle¬ 
ness, his mild energy, his unfathomable in¬ 
tegrity,” 

and so forth. Then comes the anti-climax : 
“ Originally a member of the Church of 
England, Father Blanchet professes to have 
converted him to Jesuitism [«c] in 1841,” as 
if “Jesuitism” were some rival Christian 
sect into which laymen can be received with¬ 
out more ado. 

Hera, is a passage which for sheer im¬ 
becility could scarcely be surpassed: 

“ It is not so easy as it was to worship men. 
It is not so easy as it was to worship anything 
—except money. The world is getting old and 
rheumatic; and, with a sense of its own infir¬ 
mities comes a sense of infirmity in all things. 
We used to adore nature, bathing in sunshine, 
revelling in woods, and floating down calm 
currents. But with the balmy air come now 
flying bugs, rattlesnakes creep through the 
waving grass; and, beneath the placid sun- 
silvered waters the big fish are all devouring 
the little fish. Why are men made like fishes r 
Nature is no longer adorable. Nature is a 
fascinating fraud. Nature is a failure ” (p. 704). 

Why does Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft allow 
bis name to appear as author on the title-page 
of volumes containing such rubbish as this ? 

Of volume xiv., the second devoted to 
California, there is little to be said after the 
remarks in previous notices on the inordinate 
amount of space assigned to that region. Here 
are 796 large quarto pages, embracing not 


more than twenty-three years (1801-24) of 
the general history of a country whose 
civilised population scarcely exceeded 3,500 
at the end of that period. The local annals of 
the different districts is brought down to 
1880, when the white element was still under 
4,300, and the aborigines probably not more 
than 50,000 altogether. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances history sinks to a dreary record of 
trivial incidents, which, spread over six or 
seven bulky volumes, becomes absolutely un¬ 
readable. In the language of a writer in 
the North American Review, quoted by the 
editor in reference to another matter, “a 
work of oppressive dimensions has been con¬ 
structed, and the narrative ... is crushed 
under a weight of irrelevant matter, enough 
to change the native hue of resolution in Ihe 
most determined reader.” It is but fair to 
add that over a hundred pages of the present 
volume is occupied with “ a pioneer register 
and index,” the compilation of which must 
have cost immense labour, and which will 
doubtless possess a certain prospective interest, 
at least for the inhabitants of California. 

A. H. Keahe. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Vendetta! or the Story of One Forgotten. 
By Marie Corelli. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

St. Briavels. By Mary Beane. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Across the Garden Wall. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Greene. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Old Iniquity. By Phoebe Allen. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Francis: a Socialist Romance. By M. Dal 
Yero. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Gladys' Peril. By John Coleman. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Spell Bound. By Will Howards. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 

Teresa Itasca, and other 8tories. By Avery 
Mao Alpine. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The title of Miss Marie Corelli’s novel and 
the solitary design which decorates the cover 
—a hand grasping a stiletto in an un¬ 
pleasantly business-like fashion—combine to 
promise a blood-thirsty and blood-curdling 
story; and readers to whom a book of this 
complexion is dear and delightful will as¬ 
suredly rise from the perusal of Vendetta 
with much satisfaction of soul. The title is 
not quite accurately descriptive; for & vendetta, 
strictly speaking, is a family affair, and Miss 
Corelli’s story deals with the carrying out of 
a scheme of private vengeance. But this is a 
trifle which, to the ordinary novel reader, will 
be a matter of no moment. Whatever be the 
title of a story, he will be well satisfied if its 
contents are of such a character that he 
forgets or resolutely ignores bed-time; and if 
the small hours continue to strike in vain, 
satisfaction will rise into delight. Such will 
probably be the experience of many readers 
of Vendetta ; for it is a novel not be lightly 
recommended to people of well-regulated 
minds, whose proud boast it is that they can 
lay down any book at the call of duty. In 
their case pride will certainly go before de¬ 
struction and a haughty spirit before a fall, as 
every chapter will seem just the chapter 
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which compels them to read on that they may 
see “what comes next.” The hero of the 
story is Count Fabio Romani, a wealthy 
Italian nobleman, who, in his youth, plays 
the part of Jonathan to the David of Guido 
Ferrari, an impecunious painter. Romani 
falls in love with, and speedily marries, a 
beautiful girl whom he sees in a religious 
procession. In 1884, three years after his 
marriage, which has been for him one 
of unalloyed happiness, he is stricken 
down in the streets of Naples by the 
cholera, then raging in that city. Being 
supposed to be dead, he is hastily 
coffined and conveyed to the family vault, 
where after a few hours health and con¬ 
sciousness come back to him. After a time 
of terror, which changes his hair from black 
to white, and altogether ages him so much 
that he is unrecognisable by those who know 
him best, he makes his escape; and in the 
garden of his home sees his wife exchanging 
caresses with his friend, who, he learns, has 
been her lover since the early days of their 
marriage. The knowledge of his changed 
appearanoe suggests the plan of a terrible 
revenge, which is to culminate in the recog¬ 
nition by the victims of the identity of the 
avenger. To the record of the execution of 
this plan the three volumes are devoted; and 
there can hardly be two opinions concerning 
the power with which the gruesome story is 
conceived and told, though there may be more 
than one answer to the question whether it 
was worth telling. Nina, her scoundrelly 
lover, and her wronged husband, are not 
pleasant company, but they are undoubtedly 
engrossing. 

St. Briavels is a story of the Forest of 
Dean, or, as the writer chooses to spell it, 
Dene, in the latter half of the last century. 
It is in many respects a vigorous piece of 
work; but it is weak in construction, and 
therefore less effective than it might have 
been had the interest been more concentrated. 
As a painter would say, it wants pulling 
together. Miss Deane has a greater number 
of characters than she can well manage; she 
spends too much time in getting them into 
position; and the complexities of the plot 
are puzzling rather than interesting. On 
the other hand, wherever the writer gives 
herself room enough on her canvas for full- 
length portraiture, her treatment of character 
is really strong and impressive. The wild 
Doynions are a striking group, painted in with 
a firmness of line and a richness of lurid 
colour which recalls the handling of Emily 
Bronte; and it would be difficult to 
give higher praise. Several of the scenes, 
notably the impious burial by torchlight 
of the disreputable Lord Brandyke, have a 
weird picturesqueness which captivates the 
imagination and fixes them in the memory. 
A story with the faults of St. Briavels can 
hardly be described unreservedly as a good 
novel; but it is a novel whioh contains many 
very good things. If, in future works, Miss 
Deane will simplify her plot, and keep her 
supernumeraries down to the lowest possible 
number, she may achieve considerable success. 

Perhaps the next best thing to having 
something very new in the ground-plan of a 
story is to have something very old. In the 
worn-out hacks of fiction we recognise familiar 
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acquaintances ; and, we cannot help feeling a 
kind of interest in wondering how their latest 
appiopriator will put theta through their 
paces in such a way as to give them a look 
of youth and sprightliness. The Hon. Mrs. 
Greene must have counted upon this feeling; 
for instead of daring to he original she has 
displayed her courage by being the, very 
reverse. When, in the early chapters of 
Across the Garden Wall, we dud that two 
marriageable men, set down by accident in 
close proximity to a couple, of attractive 
girls, nave agreed, for very insufficient 
reasons, to exchange names, weknow exactly, 
from long experience, the kind of complice* 
tions that we have to expect. Our expecta¬ 
tions, are fulfilled. The complications follow 
in the good old order; and when Mrs. Greene 
is at the end of her resources, which happily 
are exhausted in two volumes instead of 
three, every thing is made straight. Of course 
the original improbability has a large, brood 
of other improbabilities which develop into 
something like impossibilities; but in a 
comedy of errors it is inevitable that credi¬ 
bility should go. to the wall. Headers for 
whom this is. no hindrance to enjoyment will 
find the story gracefully and pleasantly told, 

The elderly gentleman whose nickname 
gives a title to Miss Phoebe Allen's novel is 
rather a fraud. His promises are sufficiently 
diabolical to lead us to anticipate any 
quantity and quality of villany, but his 
performances are miserably inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. We feel that we have been 
wnpnged when suoh a repulsive Mephistopheles 
ss the hero of Old Iniquity does nothing more 
criminal than robbing the detestable Mrs. 
Grey by persuading her to “ back ” a couple 
of bills when she thinks she is only signing 
some unimportant documents. One feels that 
though the wicked Smith may well deserve 
the name by which he is known, the lady on 
bur side deserves a good deal more punish* 
meat than she receives; and one is rather 
grateful to “ Old Iniquity ” for avenging the 
wrongs of the ill-used Ella- Mrs. Grey 
herself is admirable; 1 mean, of course, from 
an artistic paint of view. Shu is one of the 
women who disguise the most profound selfish¬ 
ness with a mask of generosity, and adopts 
a little orphan girl in order that she may 
have at least one constant worshipper. When 
the expected worship is not forthcoming, she 
does her best to spoil the life of her adapted 
child—an attempt which is happily unsuc¬ 
cessful, as Ella is at last united to the faithful 
lover from whom Mrs Grey has tried to sever 
her. There is not much in the story except, 
the portrait of this wretched woman ; but the 
scenes in Ella’s studio are pretty. 

Monsieur, or Mr, or Miss, Dal Yero—I 
incline to the Miss—dedicates his or her new 
book to a friend who very sensibly recom¬ 
mended the author to “ write no more doleful 
ta'es.” Whether the receiver of the dedica¬ 
tion has been in the habit of writing doleful 
tales, I do not know; bat Francis is, on the 
whole, a very blight, cheery, and pretty 
story, though it justifies its sub-title by some 
rather melancholy chapters, evidently written 
from the life, describing the surroundings and 
the sorrows of the poorest of our workers. 
The heroine, who is the daughter of a country 
squire, is also a young lady of socialistic 


views; and, in the oourse of a solitary expo* 
dition, she is rescued from a ditch into which 
she has fallen by a young man, slightly her 
senior, who is covered with the grime of a 
foundry in which he is working as an appren- 
tjee. Francis Grey is a gentleman of good 
position; hnt the enthusiastic Hose mistakes 
him for the artisan that he looks, while he— 
wicked fellow!—does nut care to undeceive 
her; hnt, when she offers to lend him books, 
and to superintend his education, willingly 
accepts the r6le of the ignorant hut aspiring 
pupil. Such is the opening of a^very graoef ui 
comedy, which is played out to its natural 
conclusion in an exceedingly pleasant, if 
somewhat improbable, sort of way- It must, 
however, he remarked that Francis Grey is 
rather a clumsy deceiver, and Miss Rose 
Qaldioott a somewhat dense young lady. 
Young artisans of twenty who have been 
i compelled to leave school after passing tbe 
fourth standard am not given to the colloquial 
use of such phrases as raison d'etre and noblesse 
oblige. 

Gladys' Pet;il is not so good a story as 
Gariy, that pretty, pathetic tale which almost 
made one think that Mr. Coleman should have 
fried his luck with the pen instead of on the 
boards. HU latest tale, though by np means 
deficient in interest, has the look of being a 
somewhat hasty production. Its first half 
and its second are very artificially, not to say 
clumsily, bound together, and the book is 
lacking in unity of conception. The story of 
the hero’s captivity among the brigands of 
Roumelia is, however, very graphically told, 
and Gladys' Peril will wile away an hour or 
two of leisure very pleasantly. 

I am sorry to he able to say nothing about 
Spell Bound, except that it is great rubbish- 
The story deals with the misdeeds of a wicked 
mesmerist, who, having put his reputed 
daughter into a trance, compels her by the 
exercise of his will to drive a dagger into tbe 
corpse of a man whom he has just murdered, 
the result being that she accuses herself of the 
crime. Before Mr. Will Howarde writes again 
on the subject of mesmerism, he bad better 
learn something about it; and before he 
writes on any subject, it will be well for him 
fo take a few lessons in English composition. 

The advice given to, the author of Francis 
fo “write no more doleful tales” might be 
pondered and acted npon with advantage by 
fhe author of Teresa Itasca. The stories ef 
which the bock is made up have picturesque- 
■ ness and imaginative power of a rather crude 
kind, and were they at all inspiriting they 
might be read with some, pleasure; hut they 
ere doleful with an exasperating and depress¬ 
ing excess of dolefulness, and having read 
two of them I really feel too limp and low- 
spirited to attempt the third. For unrelieved 
dismalness there is no excuse. Art may deal 
with pain and sorrow; hut there should be 
some conquering beauty somewhere. In 
such a story as that of the unfortunate Teresa, 
there is none anywhere. 

James Asuchoft Noble. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Booh of the Running Brook and of Still 
Waters. By Lady Colin Campbell. (Sampson 
Low.) These bright pages on fish and fish-life, 
like fishes of foam on the ever-rushing stream 
of periodical literature, deserved to drift into a 
quiet backwater, where they might hope to 
catch for a longer time the gaze of the country - 
lover and angler. Accordingly, they have been 
reprinted from the Saturday Review. Without 
containing any new matter on eels and carp, 
they place old knowledge in new lights, and 
may induce owners of fish-ponds to improve 
their stock of fish. We are not, however, hope¬ 
ful on this point. The author wishes to draw 
attention to the neglected wealth of English 
waters, and asks indignantly, “Is it not a. 
ghastly mockery that in a country surrounded 
by seas teeming with fish there should be found 
utter destitution in our great cities The 
troth is that in pre-Reformation times and till 
about three parts of the last century had passed, 

! Englishmen, partly from religious reasons, 
partly from necessity, made the most of their 
fresh-water fish, especially carp. There is a 
large literature on the modes of managing 
fish-ponds (now swallowed up in the mud of 
those filled-up ponds), by Ellis, Hall, Dubravius, 
Heresbaohius, Worhdge, Taverner, Mortimer, 
and many others. As more attention was 
directed to procuring sea-fish and its carriage 
throughout the oountry was rendered more 
easy, fresh-water fish, save as an occasional 
variation on sea-fish, became entirely neglected. 
AU the better fresh-water fish now command 
the price of dainties, and are practically out of 
the reaoh of the poor, with the exception, perhaps, 
of eels. But the poor, working as they have 
to do, dwoover, without being physiologists, 
that fish, whether from salt or fresh water, 
does not contain suffioeat nutriment. It is 
very well for an oocasionil dainty; hut even 
those in utter destitution would esteem it a 
“ ghastly mockery” were fish only set before 
them for dinner. They have so expressed them¬ 
selves at divers unions, where the experiment 
was tried- Even people of higher station 
would agree with them, were it not for the 
oookery and the sauces which render fish more 
palatable. Herodotus tells us that the oows of 
the lake-dwellers were fed on fish; but we am 
very certain that this was only in winter or in 
times of danger. With brighter times the cows 
gladly betook themselves to the neighbouring 
pastures. As for telling farmers, to pay atten¬ 
tion to their fish-ponds, they would esteem, the 
advice only another of the “ ghastly mockeries ” 
with which their friends have recently plied 
them. Trout and eels may, and ought to be, 
more generally cultivated. Both are alike 
nutritive and toothsome, but oarp-culture is a 
delusion. No one will ever again eat carp. 
Who willingly touohes tench, chub, bream ? 
Pike and perch are more attractive, but obvious 
■ reasons prevent their being much cultivated in 
our sheets of water. Lady Cofin Campbell’s 
advice is well-meant'; but most people will bo 
better pleased with the notes on the different 
fresh-water fish which she here brings together. 
In particular, her account of the carp ponds of 
the Limousin is not only novel, but also amusing. 
With Izaak Walton, we like well any books on 
fish and fishing, and gladly wefoome this. 

How I managed and improved my Estate, 
(Bell) As a contrast to the disabilities under 
which farming is now suffering, and tbe 
depreciation of landed property, this little book 
takes an optimistic view oi country life. After 
reading it, how any one fond of country 
pursuits can fail to make a fortune in a few 
years is a mystery, still more so how any one 
can he ruined by planting and buildings 
Exact dates are suspiciously absent; but “ soma 
twenty years ago ’’ the author purchased an 
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estate in Sussex for £18,500, amused himself in 
building and planting, constructing roads, fish¬ 
ponds and aviaries, all without possessing any 
special training; and then, within fifteen years, 
parted with the estate at a profit of £9,500. 
Moreover, when this oocurred, the depreciation 
in land had already set in. The chapters on 
building and making grounds are decidedly 
vague, the oost ef such operations differing so 
much in different localities; but they point the 
true moral—that personal supervision of work¬ 
men will always effect a large saving. The 
sections on timber planting and tree cutting 
are the moat useful and suggestive in the book. 
Thus, the hint to plant trees along the edge of 
roads, as such trees throw their roots to the 
centre of the road, and so additional ground 
is gained, is worth remembering. It is a oass 
of private profit, as well as pnb&o convenience 
and ornament. A mile of road so planted, the 
author estimates fairly enough as being equal, 
probably, to five acres of land, eaoh acre carry¬ 
ing about eighty oak trees in a wood. The 
other side of tne picture, however, is omitted— 
the losses from injury by cattle in suoh positions, 
and by wilful misoonduct of the passers-by; 
and these, we can personally testify, are serious 
drawbacks. The natural history of the book is 
decidedly hasy. The author, for instance, is 
astonished that trout would not breed in a large 
pond. It is well known that they require a 
brook opening upon suoh a sheet of water. 
The figures, too, at which timber is estimated 
are too high for its present value. Still it is 
a bright Kttle book, worthy of being reprinted 
from the St. Janus'* Geuutte; and if it takes a 
mae oolonred view of farming, it is as well, in 
the general dulness of a farmer’* prospect at 
present, to realise what the view will resemble 
when it is onoe more flooded by the sun of 
prospenty. 


Man and Hit Handiwork. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. (S. P. C. K.) We can heartily praise 
this little work, which is chiefly a popular 
account of savage and prehistoric utensils and 
weapons. Mr. Wood, it is evident, is practically 
familiar with the use of tools, and his common- 
sense criticism of the current statements of 
travellers and anthropologists entitles his hook 
to be regarded as something much better than 
a mere compilation. That it is thoroughly 
readable will, to those who know the author’s 
previous writings, he a matter of course. The 
volume contains an abundance of excellent 
illustrations, and possesses every merit hut one: 
Mr. Wood unfortunately does not give references 
to his authorities. 

Ths "Ntur Chum" *» Australia. By Percy 
Clarke. (Virtue.) What is a “ New Chum ” P 
We shall probably be answered, a fresh arrival 
in Australia; but, appending to Mr. Qarhis, the 
ten* implies much more, namely, 


“ contempt and pity for the poor creature's ignor¬ 
ance of matters per u of a colonial nature, and 
therefore (mark the logical deduction) of all things 
worth knowing. A man often means by ft, 
“ There's a poor weak-minded ignorant feel. W« 
must teeth Mm everything a prieri. All that he 
has learnt is but of little avail to him, nay, pssha ps 
may hmirt hi* gvertneMng as an old chum. Bus 
go* to he educated all eves again.’ ” 


Our “ New Chum ” speaks his mind very freely, 
and his amusing book may not improbably 
wound the amour propre of the Australians. 
He does not spare their weak points, and 
refuses to admit that in every particular they 
and their continent are superior to the English 
and England. We have had many descrip¬ 
tions In fore now of station life, and are pretty 
familiar with buckjumpers, rough stockmen, 
cattle *nd sheep driving, blacks and kangaroos, 
Aa, still Mr. Clarke's account of a week 
at a station, with a separate description of the 
work of each dav is so good that we can well 


recommend it to our readers. We never before 
knew the particular advantage of the Australian 
habit of bolting their meals. Colonials, how* 
ever, boast of inis fast feeding, and say that a 
slow feeder is a slow worker, and that the 
converse holds true 1 Mr. Clarke prefers 
English scenery to Australian, or even Tas¬ 
manian, and says that there are no trees in 
Australia to compare with our elms or oaks 
for intrinsic beauty. After Victoria and New 
South Wales, the “New Chum” went to 
Queensland, and describes the sugar-cane 
plantations and the making of sugar. He ends 
with Tasmania: 

“ Few,” he says, “ could choose a pleasanter spot 
than Hobart tic which to retire, there to spend 
their fortune in peace and quietness; for the 
repose of the surrounding scenery, the healthiness 
of the climate, and the well-kuown hospitality and 
kindliness of the inhabitants, combine to render 
life as near a paradise as Australia can afford.” 

It does not appear whether Mr. Clarke went to 
Australia in any capacity beyond that of a 
tourist, nor how long he was there—long 
enough, however, to see a great deal which 
he describes in a lively fashion; indeed, he is 
| sometimes a trifle too lively. But his book is 
t full of information and never dull. 

A Visit to Victoria. By W. J. Woods. 
(Wyman.) Mr. Woods started in July of last 
year on a visit to relations in Victoria, and gives 
a pleasant acoount of his trip. It is a pity 
that for the purpose of exalting Australia he 
must run down Europe, in which continent, 
he asserts, the majority are 

“ immeshed in a network of harsh political con¬ 
ditions, harassed by unequal laws, ground down 
by social injustice, spoiled by incessant taxation, 
crushed by an incubus of national debt.” 

Surely this is a little hard on his own country, 
and he forgets that what he calls “ a soil im¬ 
poverished by centuries of use ” produces many 
more bushels of wheat per acre than the virgin 
fields of Victoria. 

South Africa at a Health Retort. By Arthur 
fuller. (Whittingham.) The author, who 
resides at Boshof, in the Orange Free State, 
recommends South Africa for consumptive 
patients. There can be no doubt that the 
climate is in many ways very favourable for 
those suffering from chest complaints as well as 
from asthma; and Mr. Fuller does not overstate 
his case, for he says, 

“ It onuet be expected that for parsons in whom 
the predisposition is strong to phthisis, a visit even 
of etghtaen months' duration to South Africa is 
sufficient to avert for more than a year or two at 
moat their tendencies to the disease, and such per¬ 
sons are therefore strongly advised to make the 
colony their home for some years.” 

We have no donht his pamphlet will he useful; 
hut we should, recommend any patient, before 
leaving Cape Town for the more distant places 
recommended as health resorts, to ascertain 
what accommodation he would find and at what 
cost 

P a (erton't Guide to the Rhine Provinces. 
(Edinburgh; Paterson.) This little book is 
cheaper and smaller than Badeker—a result 
attained by the omission of everything exoept 
the large towns and places “where everyone 
goes.” The information seems tolerably 
correct, bnt the Kst of hotels is scanty; e.g., 
at Freiburg-i.-B. the Hdtel Fbhrenbach is as 
good as any other, and much to be recom¬ 
mended. One or two misprints are suspicious. 
Thus Rreisgau is spelt in two ways, both 
wrong; Zahringer Hof and Zahringer Hof stand 
tide by side; and the German names of 
Trfives, Mayence, Aix, Ac., should be given. 
On the whole, the book needs revision and 
expansion. 


Tins Voyages and Travelt to Russia and Persia 
of Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen form 
the latest publication of the Hakluyt Society. 
Students of Russian history will welcome tins 
reprint of those parts of Haklnyt’s “ voyages ” 
which relate to Russia, They have been care¬ 
fully edited by Mr. Delmar Morgan, who has 
added a valuable introduction ana many useful 
notes on Russian history and geography. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Capt. Temple proposes to change the title 
of Panjab Notes and Queries , after the com¬ 
pletion of the present volume in September 
next, to Indian Notes and Queries. Under the 
new title the periodical will include the whole 
of India, Burma, and the Far East within its 
soope; and, in order to render its pages as 
aoourate as posable, Capt. Temple has seonred 
the assistance in the editorial department of 
several prominent Orientalists, among whom 
may be mentioned Messrs. W. Crooke, of the 
North-west Provinces; M. L. Dames, of the 
Panjab; R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum; 
D. W. Ferguson, of Ceylon; J. F. Fleet, the 
Bombay epigraphist; G. A. Grierson, of 
Bengal; D. J. A. Hervey, of Malacca; E. H. 

| Man, of the Andaman Islands; R. Sewell, of 
Madras; and G. Watt, of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition. The periodical will be 
conducted on the same lines as hitherto ; and 
the first number under the new title will con¬ 
tain notes from Aden, Afghanistan, Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Burma, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Ceylon, Chamba, China, Gujarat, Java, 
Korea, Kumaun, Madras, Manipur, Nepal, 
North-west Provinces, Oudh, Punjab, Rajpu- 
t&na, Shansi, Sikkim, Sindh, Singapore, 

We are informed that after November 1, the 
Century Magazine will be published in England, 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell, of Queen’s Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, proposes to issue, iu a very 
limited edition, a reprint of Shelley’s early 
poem, “ The Wandering Jew,” which has never 
before been published except in Fraser’s 
Magazine. Mr. Dobell has been able to add to 
the text there given a considerable number of 
additional lines, and also Shelley’s dedication 
and preface. He will contend, in an intro¬ 
duction, that the poem is a complete work, and 
not a mere fragment; and that Medwin’s state¬ 
ment, that he himself wrote the greater part of 
it, is not to he trusted. 

Mr. Lelaot has written the text of a book, 
to be called Wonderful Anecdotes of Animal* y by 
Prof. Annan-Eyas Saltiame, which is being 
illustrated by Lord Ralph Kerr. It will be 
dedicated to the Countess Brownlow. 

The next volume in the series of “ The Can¬ 
terbury Poets” will be a selection from 
Spenser, with an introductory essay by the 
Hon. Roden Noel. 

Messrs. David Bryce & Sow, of Glasgow, 
announce far publication iu September an 
illustrated pocket edition of Sbakapera, with 
glossary, life, and index to familiar muta¬ 
tions, by Mr. J. Talfourd Blair. It will De in 
eight volumes, fiSSmo., printed in nonpareil 
type on special paper at the Glasgow University 
Press ; and it will be illustrated with forty re¬ 
productions of well-known, engravings. 

The next volume of Arrowsmith’i “Bristol 
Library ” will he by Mr. W. G. Wills and the 
Hon. Mrs. Greene, entitled Whose Hand ? This 
will be followed by a story by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. 

TWvasvs- SWAir SoWHEYSOHEHr A Co. will 
shortly publish a new work by Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, entitled The Bankruptcy of India; 
and two new novels— The Man of the People, by 
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Mr. J. Bobertaon, and A New Marguerite, by 
“Imo.” 

M. Albert Van Wagner, the late com¬ 
missioner for the Alabama claims, has a volume 
in the press, descriptive of the humours of the 
American settlers in London. 

Mb. William Beeves will publish im¬ 
mediately a first part of Mr. Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty, to be completed in ten 
parts, at a penny each. 

Dr. Westby-Gibson, president of the Short¬ 
hand Society, has just issued in 8 separate 
shape three articles on “ Dr. Doddridge’s Non¬ 
conformist Academy Education by Short¬ 
hand,” which originally appeared in Mr. Isaac 
Pitman’s Phonetic Journal. Dr. Westby-Gibson 
has placed in so clear alight the value attached 
by Dr. Doddridge to shorthand as a part of 
practical education that Mr. Pitman has sent 
to every dissenting minister in the country a 
copy of the pamphlet, in the hope that they 
may be converted to the educational views of 
the eminent eighteenth-century Nonconformist. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson hopes to complete his long- 
projected History of Shorthand in time for the 
great shorthand celebration next year. 

The Bing of Italy has had printed for the 
first time a MS. commentary on Dante, written 
in the year 1474 by Stefano Talice de Bical- 
done. Accompanying it is the text of the 
Divina Commedia, according to the edition 
issued by Le Monnier in 1834. The whole has 
been edited by MM. Vincenzo Pro mis and 
Carlo Negroni. The Bing has prefixed the 
following dedication to his son: 

“ S. M. Umberto L, re d’ Italia, nell’ ordinare la 
publicazione di questo antico commento Dantesco, 
fo voile dedicato al suo flglio diletto, Vittorio 
Emanuele, in premio del suo amore agli studi, e 
perche nel divino poema fortiflchi la mente et 
educhi il cuore al culto della patria letteratura.” 

M. Jules Simon has contributed to the 
Revue Illuetree de Bretagne et d’Anjou an 
account of his schooldays at Vannes in 1830, 
where he supported himself entirely out of the 
prizes he won and the tuition he was permitted 
to give to younger boys. He prides himself on 
having been head of the school, with the title 
of “ Imperator,” for three years in succession; 
but on entering the Ecole Normals, the first 
discovery he made was “ que ie ne savais rien 
au monde, excepte un peu de latin. 

M. Cantaouzene, of Bucharest, has trans¬ 
lated Schopenhauer’s Die Welt alt Wille und 
Vorstdlung. He translates the title correctly 
by Le Monde corrtme Volonte et comme Repre¬ 
sentation. 

Correction .—Owing to the misretum of a 
proof, Prof. Cook’s letter in the Academy of 
last week on “ Alfred’s Word for Word Trans¬ 
lation ” contained several misprints. Of these, 
it is only necessary to correct the Anglo-Saxon 
quotation, which ought to run “ hwilum word 
be worde, hwilum andgit of andgiete.” It is 
also due to Prof. Karl Pearson to state that his 
review of “ German Translations of the Bible 
before Luther” in the Academy of August 7 
was printed during his absence from England. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. A. Folkard will contribute to the next 
number of the Antiquary a paper on the “ Mul¬ 
tiplication of Surnames.” The same journal 
will also contain papers on the “Florentine 
Straw Industry ”; “ History of the O’Meagher 
Family”; “London Theatres,” by Mr. T. F. 
Ordish; “Municipal Offices of Carlisle,” by 
Mr. B. S. Ferguson; “Accounts of Henry VT., 
by Sir J. H. Eamsay ; and “ Garter Brasses,” 
by Mr. J, Alt Porter 


A portrait of the late Franz Liszt will be 
the frontispiece of the September Century. It 
accompanies an illustrated article entitled “ A 
Summer with Liszt in Weimar,” by Mr. Alfred 
M. Bagby. 

Dr. Huggins will contribute a paper on the 
“Photography of the Heavens” to the Sep¬ 
tember number of Cassell’s Magazine. 

The September number of Time will contain 
articles on “ The New Cabinet,” by Mr. 
Gilbert Venables; “Molifere,” by Miss M. 
Corbett; and “Franz Liszt,” by Mr. H. B. 
Moore. 

The Bev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer will con¬ 
tribute a paper on “Zoroaster” to the Sep¬ 
tember number of the Quiver. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WAIFS OF A WORLD. 

Long ere Columbus in the breeze unfurled 
thb venturous sail to hunt the setting sun, 
Long ere he fired his first exultant gun 
Where strange canoes all round his flagship 
whirled, 

The unsailed ocean which the west wind curled 
Had bom strange waifs to Europe, one by one: 
Wood carved by Indian hands, and trees like 
none 

Which men then knew, from an untrodden 
world. 

Oh for a waif from o’er that wider sea 
Whose margin is the grave, in which we think 
A gem-bepebbled continent may be! 

But all in vain we watch upon the brink; 

No waif floats up from black infinity, 

Where all who venture out for ever sink. 

E. Lee Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 

BIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

Ireland has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of her true-hearted son Samuel Fer¬ 
guson, President of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
and Deputy-Beeper of the Records in Ireland. 
He died at Howth on the 9th of this month, 
aged seventy-six years. 

Samuel Ferguson was bom at Belfast 
in 1810, being the third son of the late 
John Ferguson, of Calton House, county 
Antrim. He was educated at the Bel¬ 
fast Academical Institution, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was called to the Irish 
Bar m 1838, and made Queen’s Counsel in 
1859. His practice was on the North-East 
circuit, where he was known as one of the 
closest and most oogent of reasoners. A fresh 
field of industry was opened to him when, in 
1867, he was appointed Deputy-Beeper of the 
Public Becords in Ireland, the first who bore 
that title. He then undertook the organisa¬ 
tion of the Becords Department, and was 
charged with the duty of administering the 
Acts for the formation of the parochial records 
of the Irish Church. In 1878 the distinction 
of knighthood was conferred upon him. 

Notwithstanding the high character of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s work in these professional 
capacities—work such as could only have been 
executed by one so conscientious and scrupulous 
as he was in the fulfilment of all duty—yet in 
future time he will be remembered by his con¬ 
tributions to archaeology and by those works 
in poetry and literature where alone his heart 
and mind found room to expand. 

In the year 1867 Ferguson contributed 
to the Transactions of the Irish Academy a 
paper on “The Rudiments of the Common 
Law discoverable in the Published Portion 
of the Senehut Mor.” His observations prove 
the existence of a substantial resemblance 
between the ancient Celtic law of Ireland and 
some considerable portion of the common law 


as it.existed before the doctrine of continental 
feuds had altered its simplicity. Convinced of 
the necessity of furnishing correct texts of the 
Ogham inscriptions to philologists at home 
and abroad, he for many years devoted his 
holidays to travelling about Ireland in search 
of her Ogham pillar-stones and making paper 
casts and moulds of them, in the hope 
that the Irish Academy would bring out a 
complete work illustrated by photographs 
taken from them. One fasciculus of this work 
has already appeared. Meantime, in his dona¬ 
tion to the Academy of his large collection of 
paper moulds of inscribed stones, we have the 
nucleus of a paper-cast inscriptional museum. 

Ferguson’s poems are the offspring of an en¬ 
thusiasm bom of all that is purest and best in 
Irish patriotism, yet tempered by a balanced 
judgment, a noble wisdom that chose what was 
elevating in the national sentiment and cast 
aside as dross its vanity and sedition. Fergu¬ 
son is foremost in that band of men of genius 
who, between the years 1825 and 1845, helped 
to awaken Irish society from the state of 
collapse into which it had fallen after the 
Union, and from which it seemed unable to 
emerge until a new generation had sprung up. 
We can realise the vigour with which this 
awakening chord was struck when we hear the 
grand rhythm of ‘ ‘ The Forging of the Anchor.” 
To Blackwood, of the Edinburgh Magazine, 
belongs the merit of introducing this poem to 
the world, written by Samuel Ferguson in his 
22nd year. In the Nodes Ambrosianae for 
February, 1832, a discussion is reoorded on the 
use of technical terms in poetry. 

“ Tickler. The technical language of no art should 
ever be admitted into poetry. . . . 

“North. No technical terms of art in poetry P . . . 
Lend me your ears. Here are some verses that 
give all such shallow and senseless critics the 
squabash! ” 

He then repeats “ The Forging of the Anchor”; 
and, at the dosing of the recital, Tickler ex¬ 
claims : “ That will do. Three cheers, my old 
boy, for the wooden walls! Is ‘ The Forging 
of the Anchor ’ your own, Bit ? ” Christopher 
North replies: “I wish it were. But the 
world will yet hear of the writer. Belfast gave 
him birth, I believe, and he bears the same 
name with a true poet of our own Scotland, 
Fergusson. Maga will be proud of introducing 
him to the world.” 

Ferguson’s first poems and translations from 
Irish appear in the Dublin University Magazine of 
the years 1834 and 1835, where he reviews Hardi- 
man’s Irish Minstrelsy. Instead of quoting the 
translations supplied by the author, he replaces 
them by versions of his own, either in prose or 
verse. Many of these he republished in later 
years in the volumes of his collected works, 
omitting, for some unaccountable reason, that 
delightful song of the emigrant from the island 
of lnisbofin, “ The County of Mayo.” Spaoe 
does not permit us to give this to our readers, 
or others as fresh ana characteristic, such as 
“ Graoe Nugent,” “ Mild Mable Belly,” “The 
Fair Hills of Holy Ireland,” “ Willie Gilli¬ 
land,” and “ The Lament in the Abbey of 
Timoleague.” 

Besides these lyrical translations from the 
Irish, Ferguson commenced, towards the dose of 
the year 1834, a series of prose tales from Irish 
medieval history and ancient legend, called 
“ Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,” which 
first appeared in the Dublin University Maga¬ 
zine, and have since been reprinted in America. 
Among them we find the “ Story of the Sons 
of Usnaoh,” which was the foundation of some 
of the finest poetic efforts of his later yearn. 

As we have already said in a former number 
of the Academy, Sir Samuel Ferguson and 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere have followed the only 
true method of treating the grand and half- 
barbaric period in Irish history which, despite 
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its deeds of violence, has bequeathed to us 
legends full of wild grace and of innate, as 
distinguished from conventional, refinement. 
They tell their tales as simply as their measure 
of power permits, and escape the now too 
common error of making characters drawn 
from antiquity mere embodiments of modem 
thought and views of life, either veiled by a 
diction bristling with archaisms or enveloped 
by a smooth and subtle music in their rhythm. 
Piercing to the true significance of the moral 
that really underlies these legends, Ferguson 
draws forth the genuine worth that lies at the 
core of the story; and by his treatment of it, 
making its manifestation his first object, he 
attains a freshness beyond that of many modem 
writers, while he gains a unity in his work 
which earlier bards failed to achieve. 

The cycle of legends connected with the 
history of Conor mac Nessa, and the collateral 
branches of this mythus telling the fate of the 
sons of Usnach, form one group of Irish tales 
wrought into English verse by Samuel Ferguson. 
And if we would study these poems with regard 
to their mutual dependence and illustration of 
one another, so as to obtain their relative 
bearings, we should take them in the following 
order : first, “ The Twins of Macha ” opens the 
cycle of ballads of Conor mac Nessa with the 
story of the sin of Conor; this is followed by 
“The Naming of Cuchullin,” the avenger, ana 
the story of his youth and bardic prophecy; 
in “ Mesgedra ” the missile is forged with 
which the main action in the cycle is wound up 
in the assassination of Eeth; and so on with 
“Ddrdre,” “The Tain Quest,” and “Conary,” 
ending with the healing cf Oonall Oamach. 

The poems of “ The Naming of Cuchullin ” and 
of “ Canary ” may be singled out as the finest in 
this cycle as well as the most original. 
Cuchullin was the greatest of Ireland’s legendary 
heroes, the Achilles of her song. His original 
name was Setanta; but the poem tells how it 
was changed in early boyhood. Having killed 
the armourer Cullane’s favourite wolfhound, 
the boy, in his sorrow for the pain his rash act 
caused, offers to take the place of the dog he 
has slain and be henceforth the armourer’s 
hound and friend. The lament of the old 
servant for his dog is most touching. 

“ For thou hast slain my servant and my friend, 
The hound I loved, that, fierce, intractable 
To all men else, was ever mild to me. 

He knew me; and he knew my uttered words, 
All my commandments, as a man might know; 
More than a man, he knew my looks and tones, 
And turns of gesture, and discerned my mind, 
Unspoken, if in grief or if in joy. 

He was my pride, my strength, my company; 
For I am childless; and that hand of thine 
Has left an old man lonely in the world.” 


“ Conary,” though drawn directly from the 
earliest Irish romance, is, nevertheless, not trans¬ 
lation, but an ancient story passed through the 
refining fire of a poet’s imagination, yet losing 
nothing of its first wild freshness and figure. 
The agents of divine retribution in this tale 
are three red-capped fairy men, at the sound of 
whose magic music the warriors are beguiled 
from their posts into the forest and held there 

C bound. When, at the king’s command, 

) fairy pipers sound the charge, 

44 At once. 

It seemed as earth and sky were sound alone, 
And every sound a maddening battle-call, 

So spread desire of fight through breast and 

And every arm to feat of combat strung. 

Forth went the sallying hosts: the host within 
Heard Hie enlarging tumult from their doors 
Boll outward; and the clash and clamour heard 
Of felling foes before; and, over it, 

The yelling pibroch; but, anon, the din 
Grew distant and more distant; and they heard 
Instead, at every door new onset loud, 

And cry of 4 Fire! ’ 4 Bring fire! ’ ” 


Fine as is this poem, yet|we hold that“Congal” 
is the best and greatest work that Samuel 
Ferguson has left us. The metre, while it 
seems to echo the tramp of heroes on the 
march, yet lends itself to such passages of 
tender pastoral beauty as the scene where 
Lafinda, the Irish chieftain’s daughter, is found 
by her lover, Congal, outside the fort. 

44 The Princess with her women-train without the 
fort he found, 

Beside a limpid running stream, upon the prim¬ 
rose ground. 

In two ranks seated opposite, with soft alternate 
stroke 

Of bare, white, counter-thrusting feet, fulling 
a splendid cloak 

Fresh from the loom: Incessant rolled athwart 
the fluted board 

The thick web fretted, while two maids, with 
arms uplifted, poured 

Pure water on it diligently; and to their moving 
feet 

In answering verse they sang a chant of cadence 
dear and sweet. 

Princesss Lafinda stood beside; hex feet in 
dainty shoes 

Laced softly; and her graceful limbs in robes 
of radiant hues 

Clad delicately, keeping the time. 

As a contrast to this we may quote the 
following passage from a description of a mortal 
combat between two warriors, where the simile 
is magnificent both in oonoeption and expres¬ 
sion (bk. iv., p. 115) : 

44 And one great heave he gave 

Of his whole heroic body, as the sea upheaves a 
wave, 

A long strong-rising wave of nine, that from 
the wallowing floor 

Of ocean, when a storm has ceased, nigh to 
some beachy shore, 

Shows with a sudden black-piled bulk, and 
swallowing in its sweep 

Accumulated water-heaps from all the hollowed 
deep, 

Soars, foams, o’erhangs its glassy gulfs; then, 
stooping with a roar 

Immeasurable of sea-cascadee, stuns all the 
sounding shore: 

With such a heave great Oonal rose, rushed 
onward, overhung 

His down-bent foe, and to the earth the King 
of Ulster flung.” 

The leading incidents of the whole of this 
fine poem are drawn from the battle of Moyra, 
where the final struggle was fought out between 
Paganism and Christianity; and whioh was the 
expiring effort of the Pagan and Bardic party 
in Ireland against the newly introduced power 
of Church and Crown. How fine is the weird 
picture given in the following lines of the dark 
mountain valley, haunted by the forms of the 
banished Pagan bards who found a sanctuary 
there (bk. i., p. 4): 

44 Far on the steep gap’s further side, a rugged 
tract they found, 

With barren breasts of murky hills and crags 
encompassed round: 

A hollow sound of blustering winds was from the 
margin sent, 

A river down the middle space with mighty 
tumult went; 

And still, as further on they fared, the torrent 
swifter flowed. 

And mightier and murkier still the circling 
mountains showed; 

A dreadful desert as it seemed: till Congal was 
aware 

Of divers goodly-viaaged men and youths resort¬ 
ing there. 

Some by the flood-side lonely walked; and other 
some were seen 

Who rapt apart in silent thought paoed each 
his several green; 

And stretched in dell and dark ravine were some 
that lay supine. 

And some in posture prone that lay, and conn’d 
the written line.” 


Fine as these passages are, yet it may perhaps 
be said that the quality which distinguishes the 
poetic genius of Samuel Ferguson from that of 
most of his contemporaries is simplicity—his 
sympathy with pastoral life and love of rural 
scenery. Not only in the exquisite picture of 
Lafinda, already quoted, but in that of Oscar’s 
loved Aideen, ibis healthful sentiment pervades 
his work like the odour of new milk or fresh 
mown hay. 

Thus, in the opening verses of the poem, 
we stand beside her lover, watching her: 

44 When duteous in the lowly vale, 
Unconscious of my Oscar's gaze, 

She filled the fragrant pail, 

And duteous from the running brook. 

Drew water for the bath; nor deem’d 
A king did on her labour look, 

And she a fairy seemed.” 

So also with 44 Anna Grace,” as she lays the 
rock and weaving wheel aside that she may 
join the merry maidens in their dance around 
the fairy thorn; or the blushing grace of 
“ Mary of Loch Dan,” as with wonted hospit¬ 
able zeal 

44 She brought us in a beechen bowl 
Sweet milk that smacked of mountains thyme.” 

And the picture of her face when, hearing the 
traveller’s kindly words, 

44 She stoop’d, she blush’d, she fixed her wheel. 

’Tis all m vain—she can’t but smile 1 
Just like sweet April’s dawn appears 
Her modest face—I see it yet— 

And though I lived a hundred years, 

Methinks I never could forget 
The pleasure that, despite her heart, 

Fills all her downcast eyes with light, 

The lips reluctantly apart, 

The white teeth struggling into sight, 

The dimples eddying o’er her cheek— 

The rosy cheek that won’t be still! ” 

Such painting as this is nature. No faint 
aroma from the drawing-room hangs round 
such a peasant maiden; rather the happy life 
we breathe in Goethe’s “Hermann and 
Dorothea.” 

Samuel Ferguson was a lover of Ireland in 
the truest sense of the word; and in the first 
ten years of his career he strove to elevate and 
strengthen' the national sentiment of Young 
Ireland with something of his own wisdom ana 
loyalty. But after the death of the leader of 
that party, Thomas Davis, he severed himself 
wholly from it; and so strong was his feeling 
of the unwisdom of their proceedings that, in 
the volumes of his collected works published in 
later life, he suppressed some of his noblest 
patriotic verses, lest by any means the so-called 
“ Nationalists ” should olaim him as their own. 
At first he saw, in the commencement of the 
Young Ireland movement, a reaction against a 
Repeal movement that was being conducted 
merely as a means to an end. There was no 
manifestation in the latter of ability or genius 
to show that the higher intelligences of the 
country had ever warmed to the consciousness 
of a great and real purpose; and he beheld that 
country sinking into the degradation which 
habits of orgauised simulation were inducing 
on the national character. It was, as one of 
Thomas Davis’s biographers has observed, 
as the leader of a reaction against such a 
state of things that Davis, in his great sin¬ 
cerity, won respect and attention from such 
men as Samuel Ferguson, even though, as in 
his case, this respect was mingled with regret 
for the devotion of such genius to an imprac¬ 
ticable cause. But Ferguson always enter¬ 
tained the hope—the fulfilment of which was cut 
short by his friend’s early death—that as the 
young man’s judgment matured he would ulti¬ 
mately detach himself from a design dangerous 
to Ireland’s true freedom and prosperity. In 
life he stimulated Davis with his pure love of 
country, her history, antiquities, and national 
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genius; in death, he devoted to his memory 
some of the noblest elegiao stanzas in our lan¬ 
guage, from which we may select the following : 

“ I walked through BalUndarry in the spring¬ 
time. 

When the hud was on the tree; 

And I said, iu every fresh-ploughed field 
beholding 

The sowers striding free, 

Scattering broadcast forth the corn fat golden 
plenty. 

On the quiok seed-clasping soil, 

‘Even such, this day, among the fresh-stirred 
hearts of Erin, 

Thomas Davis, is thy toil ’ ! 

“I sat by Ballyshannon In the summer, 

And saw the salmon leap; 

And I said, as I beheld the gallant oreatures 

Spring glittering from the deep, 

Through the spray, and through the prone heaps 
striving onward 

To the calm streams above, 

‘So seek eat thou thy native founts of freedom, 
Thomas Davis, 

In thy brightness of strength and love ’! 

“ I stood on Denybawn in the autumn 

And I heard the eagle oall, 

With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamenta¬ 
tion, 

That filled the wide mountain-hall, 

O'er the hare deserted plaoe of hie plundered 
eyrie; 

And I said, ae he screamed and soared. 

1 So calleat thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas 
Davis, 

For a nation’s rights restored * ! 


“ Young husbandman of Erin’s fruitful seed¬ 
time, 

In the fresh track of danger’s plough! 

Who will walk the heavy, toilsome, perilous 
furrow, 

Girt with freedom’s seed-sheets now ? 

Who will banish with the wholesome crop of 
knowledge 

The flannttag weed and the bitter them, 

Now that thou thyself art but a seed for hopeful 
planting 

Against the resurrection mom f 


“ Young eahnon of the flood-tide of freedom 

That swells round Erin's shore! 

Thou wftt leap Mainst their loud oppressive 
torrent 

Of bigotry and hate no more— 

Dwwa downward by their prone material 
instinct 

bat them thunder on their rocks and foam— 
TUou hast leapt, aspiring soul, to founts beyond 
then raging. 

Where troubled waters never come 1 


‘ ‘ But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie. 

That thy wrathful cry is still; 

And that the songs alone of peaceful mourners 
Are heard to day on Erin’s lvill ; 

Better far, if brothers’ war be destined for ns 
(God avert that horrid day, I pray f) 

That ora cat* hands be stained with slaugktei 
fratricidal. 

Thy warm heart should he cold in day.” 


Whether in the hour of strongest passion or 
most grapeful play, we are conscious in the 
work of this master of a temperate and wisely- 
governed force beneath—which, like the pedal 
note in an ancient chant, gives unity and depth 
to the changing melody above. It finds ex¬ 
pression in the high philosophic vein of thought 
that appears at the close of such poems as 
“The Cromlech on Howth,” “The Death of 
King Cormac,” and the prayer of Domnall at 
the close of “ Conary.” Such deep religious 
inspiration fills him also, when, in the third 
sonnet on Paul Veronese, he defends that 
painter against the objection of such critics as 
demand literal and local fact in the back¬ 
grounds and accessories of such sacred scenes 
as that of the penitent at the feet of Christ. 


“ They err who say this long-withdrawing line 
Of palace-fronts Palladian, this brocade 
From looms of Genoa, this gold-inlaid 
Resplendent plate of Milan, that combine 
To spread soft lustre through the grand design. 
Show but in fond factitious masquerade 
The actual feast by leper Simon made 
For that great Guest, of old, in Palestine. 

Christ walks amongst us still; at liberal table 
Scorns not to sit; no sorrowing Magdalene 
But of those dear feet kindly gets her kiss 
Now, even as then; and thou, be honourable, 
Who, by the might of thy msjestic scene, 
Hringest down that age and minglest it with 
this.” 

So muoh for Sir Samuel Ferguson as a writer 
and a patriot. Our loss is muoh too recent to 
write calmly of him as a man. Those who 
enjoyed the blessing of his friendship will feel 
that all that could be said would seem but 
trite and empty. They are made so poor by this 
great loss. There is consolation in the thought 
that his last days were spent at Howth—a place 
which, of all others, he loved, and where some 
of his greatest works were written. Up to the 
last he could sit in the open air, and from the 
deep bay window of his bedroom both sunrise 
and sunset could be seen. The house was on 
the beach, and the lapping of the tide upon the 
sand was audible in the stillness of his chamber. 
Faithful in death, as he was in life, his last 
whispered words were “All is well.” 

m. a 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with an 
ingenious and suggestive paper by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley on the nature of Attention. The aim 
of the writer is to show that there is no special 
activity of attention; and that what is known 
as such is deduoible from the intellectual 
activity involved in the processes of perception 
and ideation, together with the effect of feeling 
or interest. The essayist is happy in disprov¬ 
ing the manifestation of any occult energy 
issuing from the ego; hut when he goes on to 
dispute the presence of a primary psyohical 
ingredient of active consciousness, Ms argu¬ 
ment seems to break down. The whole men¬ 
tal state which we know as attending cannot 
be resolved into purely intellectual and 
emotional elements. There are, doubtless, 
forms of attention wMch exhibit the minimum 
of that distinctively active factor wMch we 
eall trying or making an effort to attend. 
Thus, in listening under favourable ciroum- 
stanoes to familiar or easy music, the whole 
process may be regarded as approximately 
answering to Mr. Bradley’s acoount, viz., im¬ 
pressions persisting under the sway of pleasur¬ 
able feeling. But in other oases this descrip¬ 
tion is plainly inadequate. Thus, in listening 
to a new composition, say of Brahms, or to a 
singer a long way off, we are aware that 
though the stimulus is still pleasure, there is a 
prominent active element in the shape of con¬ 
sciously exerting energy, or putting forth an 
effort. The reality of this psychical ingredient, 
as snob, is in no way affected by any meta¬ 
physical difficulties respecting the nature of 
the self, or of spiritual energy. It may be 
mentioned that the latest expounder of mental 
processes in tMs oonntry, Mr. James Ward, 
regards this active element as not only a 
primary factor of mind, but a constant element 
hi all states of miad. Mr. Bradley seems to 
underestimate the problem of psychological 
analysis; and few, one suspects, who have 
worked at the problems of the science, will be 
inclined to agree with Mm when he says that 
physiologists, while superior in ability to 
psychologists, and surpassing them in de¬ 
votion, are “ engaged on a subject to whose 
difficulties those offered by psychology art 
in comparison trifling." Dr. S. Ooit has a 


long article on “ The Final Aim of Moral 
Aotion.” He accepts general happiness as 
the universal criterion in etMcs, but contends 
that tMs does not snpply the final aim wMch 
every individual ought to set before Mmself. 
TMs is to be found in the old-fashioned notion 
of moral self-approval, or the peace and joy of 
a good conscience. The writer does not, how¬ 
ever, make perfectly clear how he proposes to 
ereot this into a final aim without a constant 
reference to the objective standard of right 
conduot whioh, ex hypothesi, can alone give it 
etMcal value. And he seems to overlook the 
fact that as the moral consciousness evolves 
and detaohes itself from supernatural presup¬ 
positions and sanctions, it must necessarily 
involve a more and more distinct recognition 
of the ultimate good wMch he himself has 
here formulated. It strikes one, too, that in 
extolling the advantages of such a subjective 
attitude as he reoommends he fails to do justice 
to the inspiring effeot on the imagination of the 
idea of a common or general felicity. The 
remaining article of the number is on Plato’s 
Phaedo, from the pen of Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 
It is a learned and thorongMy philosopMcal 
attempt to interpret Plato’s meaning in the 
obscure doctrines of Recollection, Pre-existence, 
and Transmigration. The writer is particularly 
happy in warning us against reading into Plato 
modem philosopMcal conceptions, and in de¬ 
fining his position more exactly with respect to 
the problems opened up by Kant ana other 
reoent thinkers. The compartment of the 
journal set aside for original psychological 
research is well filled by a further instal¬ 
ment of Dr. J. M. Cattell’s investigations into 
the time taken up by cerebral operations, and 
by some new researches on the subjective 
appreciation of time, or what is now not quite 
accurately known as “ the time-sense.” Both 
of these oontribntorsare, it appears, Americans; 
and one cannot help expressing the hope that 
in this oountrytoo contributions to the new 
and Mghly promising department of experi¬ 
mental psychology may soon be forthcoming. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

I. LESBOS. 

During the months of March and April, 1874, I 
made a tour in the Cyclades and Crete, and in 
the course of the following year an account of 
this appeared in the pages of the Acadknct. 
Subsequently to that time I long cherished the 
hope of exploring some of the remaining islands 
of the Aegean; wit owing to a variety of prevent¬ 
ing causes 1 was unable to accomplish this until 
the spring of the present year, when I succeeded 
in visiting the principal islands that lie off the 
coast of Asia Minor. It was my good fortune on 
this occasion to be accompanied by the same 
friend as before, Mr. Crowder, and t>y the same 
travelling servant, Alexandras Anemoiannes of 
Athens, who had served in former days os 
dragoman to W. G. Clark of Cambridge, John 
Stuart Mill, Dean Stanley, and others, and whom 
we found, notwithstanding the weight of years, 
to be thoroughly competent and vigorous.' Our 
headquarters for this journey was Smyrna, as 
before it had been Syra ; for the former of these 
two places is not only the most important and 
most central port on the Asiatic coast, but is 
also the rendezvous of the numerous steamers, 
belonging to different companies, which 
communicate with one or another of the islands. 
The weather which welcomed our arrival in 
Greek waters was not less boisterous than that 
which we experienced in March 1874, for a rude 
north-east wind met ns as soon as we had 
rounded the Peloponnese ; and during the two 
days that we spent at Athens snowstorms were 
trailing over the plain, and wMtening the slopes 
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of Parries. When we steamed down the Saronic 
gulf on our way from that place to Smyrna, the 
peaks of Cithaeron, Helicon, and Parnassus, 
which appeared above the nearer mountains, and 
the eastern dopes of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia, 
displayed their maximum of winter snow; and 
after we had passed the promontory of Sunium, 
the fine pyramid of Mount Durphe, in the oentre 
of Euboea, presented all the features of an Alpine 
summit. Again, the heavy sea that we 
encountered as we emerged front the strait which 
separates the north of Andros from Euboea, made 
us applaud the wisdom of the Homeric heroes, 
who when returning from Troy declined to cross 
the Aegean from Lesbos to this point, until they 
had received a favourable omen from Poseidon 
( Od. iii. 168-179), In consequence of this, 
instead of reaching Smyrna on March 27, as we 
hoped, we did not arrive at that place till the 
following rooming. As the Egyptian steamer, on 
board of which we were, was to touch at Lesbos, 
the first island that we intended to visit, on her 
way to Constantinople, we continued our voyage 
in her, and landed after nightfall at Mytilene, the 
capital, which has now given its name to the 
whole island. We found a lodging at the Hotel 
Pittaeus ({«jw4»x«< or lUrra/cty, the title of which 
is an evidence that Lesbos, has not forgotten her 
wiae men of old. 

The town of Mytilene is a large place, of 
imposing appearance, and contains a population 
of 20,000 souls. It is built partly on a peninsula, 
which here projects into the sea, and partly on 
the neighbouring ground and the isthmus 
whisk connects the two. lake almost all the 
capital cities of the islands off this coast which 
occupy an ancient site, it is situated on the 
eastern side, this position having, no doubt, been 
determined by two considerations : first, greater 
safety in respect of navigation, as they were not 
exposed to the force of the open sea; and 
secondly, facility of communication with the 
mainland, for the Greek settlements were 
everywhere founded with a view to com¬ 
merce, and especially to the export of the 
produce of the interior of the country—so much 
so, that some of these islands possessed a Peraea, 
or strip of land on the opposite coast, which 
provided them with a depot, and rendered the 
transport more easy. The town is backed by a 
screen of hills, some of them of considerable 
height, the slopes of which are olothed with 
beautiftil vegetation, and dotted with country 
houses. For the present, however, I will defer 
a more detailed description of the place and its 
site, in order that we may at once start for the 
interior 1 of the island ; for the chief source of 
interest which Lesbos affords is a geographical 
one, since it is penetrated on its southern side 
by two bays, or inlets of the sea, the entrances 
•f which are so narrow in proportion to their 
area as to be almost a unique phenomenon. The 
primary object of our visit was to see these ; and 
as the highest point in this part of the island, 
Mount Olympus—for Lesbos also boasts an 
Olympus—stands up between them, and com¬ 
mands a fine panoramic view, we purposed to 
make the ascent of that mountain. 

In the afternoon of the day following our 
arrived (March 29) having hired horses for our 
journey, we left Mytilene and ascended the heights 
to the westward on our way to the town of 
Agiasso, which is situated at the foot of Olympus 
five hours distant. Our road lay through olive 
groves, and continued to do so throughout the 
whole of our ride. Olive is king in Lesbos as 
mush as cotton in Manchester ; the population 
are devoted to the cultivation of it, and oil is the 
chief export. Some of the trees were finely 
grown and of great age. In consequence of this, 
the island is called by the Turks “ the garden of 
the Ottoman empire.’* At the end of three 
quarters of an hour we crossed the ridge, and 
came in sight of the first of the two hays of 
whish I have spoken, that of lero taroneunoed 


Yero)—a lake-like expanse of water, six miles in 
length by fonr in breadth, extended at our feet. 
It is surrounded by fine mountains, and over 
those that bounded the shore opposite to us the 
peak of Olympus, now called Hagios Elios, stood 
up conspicuous. We descended to its eastern 
side, and rode round its head, but were unable 
at any point to see the entrance, notwithstanding 
that the dip of the ground in that direction, and 
the sloping hillsides that formed it, were well 
marked. This is not surprising, when we con¬ 
sider that the narrow strait by which it is 
approached from the sea is four miles long. I 
subsequently met the captain of a merchant 
steamer, when on my way to one of the other 
islands, who told me that he had once penetrated 
into this harbour, in order to bring away a cargo 
of oil, and that the rocks at the two sides of the 
inlet, which were clothed with trees, appeared 
quite close to him as he passed between them. 
He added, however, that the water was deep, and 
that he thought a large ship of war might enter 
without serious difficulty. Just at the head of 
the bay there is a bathing establishment on the 
shore, the hot springs of which are much resorted 
to for a variety of complaints by persons from 
Constantinople, Smyrna and elsewhere. After 
passing this, we turned southwards, near the 
i village of Keiamia, which was distinguished from 
a distance by a number of fine cypresses, and 
: ascended a lateral valley, partly by the side of 
a clear torrent overhung by chestnut trees not 
yet in leaf, and partly over a steep paved road, 
until the valley contracted into a deep gorges and 
at the highest point of this we entered Agiasso. 
All along our route during this day’s ride, the 
anemones—white, purple, pink, and crimson— 
were growing in extraordinary profusion. 

This mountain town—for its height above the 
sea can hardly be less than 1,000 feet—stands at 
a watershed between the two inlets, for the 
streams at. this point begin to flow in the 
opposite direction, towards the Bay of Kallona 
The inhabitants praise its position, its fine air 
and good water, and the vegetation by which it 
is surrounded must make it a delightful summer 
resort; the cups in which our coffee was served 
bore the inscription “Agiaeeoa the beautiful” 
(ifW« ’Kyiiew). It occupies a eurve in the hills 
at the head of a valley facing south-west, on the 
further side of which the summit of Hagios 
Elias rises in a grey mass of limestone, with a 
buttress clothed with pine trees intervening; 
When seen from opposite, its red-tiled roofr and 
white stone walla clustered closely together 
present a striking appearance. Its inhabitants, 
who number 7,000 or 8,000 parsons, are mostly 
occupied in the oil trade or the cultivation of tike 
olive} and at the highest point of the town stands 
a large manufactory, with oil-presses of elaborate 
construction and a factory chimney. Eight years 
ago a large part, of the place was burnt down ; 
but it has since been rebuilt, though many of the 
houses are mot yet finished It possesses a buys’ 
and a girls’ school In the farmer of these, 
religious knowledge, ancient Greek, and the 
elements of French are tanght; but those who 
desire any higher instruction for their children 
have to send them to the town of Mytilene. I 
observed, as au evidence that the classical spirit, 
which is so widely prevalent in Greece, had not 
penetrated here, that their Mount Olympus is 
only known as Hagios Elks, and that the Trojan 
Ida, which is visible from many points in the 
neighbourhood, is always called by its Turkish 
name of Kaz Dagh. 

Early the next morning (March 90} we started 
to make the ascent of the mountain with a 
native of the place for oar guide. Though an 
elderly man, he proved a good walker, for he 
went at a steady pace, and did not stop till he 
reached the summit. Another of the inhabitants 
joined our company in making the pilgrimage ; 
for there, is a chapel dedicated to tne Prophet 
Elijah near the summit, which is frequently 
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visited by pilgrims from the surrounding country, 
and where service is held on the festival of tho 
saint. Our guide, who seemed an intelligent 
man, told us that originally he had been engaged 
in the oil manufacture ; but that, having been 
ruined by the fire, and having a large family, he 
had been forced to leave his home far five years, 
ia order to seek employment elsewhere (he had 
been usher in a school), but had lately been able 
to return. Descending the steep streets, we 
crossed the stream at the bottom of the town, 
and mounted on the other side bv a winding path 
in the midst of chestnuts. When we emerged 
from these, we entered on a region of open 
pasture land,in which the blue squill (Scillabifolia) 
was growing, together with the yellow blossoms 
of a Gagea. This extended to the foot of 
the peak, which rises steep and bare in masses 
of broken rock. The path, which is well marked 
throughout, ascends this transversely on the 
southern side as far as the chapel, which is built 
a little way below the summit at the eastern 
extremity of the ridge, Before reaching the 
chapel we met. an old shepherd, who feeds his 
flocks here in summer, and thoughout the year 
is employed as a guardian of the sacred place, 
which he visits occasionally to see that every¬ 
thing is in order. He presented us with a 
handful of blue hyacinths, which were very 
fragrant, but proved to be garden flowers, for they 
were grown in a small enclosure close by the 
building, which was backed by the rock, and 
sheltered from the north-wind by a low wall. 

: The little chapel is nicely kept, and has pictures 
: of saints on its iconostatis, including one of the 
Jewish prophet. It is worthy of notice, as we 
have before us an instance of a mountain, which 
was called Olympus in antiquity, now hearing 
the name of Hagios Elias—and the same thing 
is true of the more famous Thessalian mountain- 
how frequently both of these recur in mountain 
nomenclature. Of the modem appellation this 
has often been remarked—indeed, no traveller in 
Greece can fail to notice it; but it ia also the 
fact that in Ask Minor, continental Greece, and 
the islands there were as many as fourteen 
mountains called Olympus in ancient times, so 
that the name seems to have been almost generic. 
As to the reason which caused Elijah to be 
associated by the Greeks with lofty summits, the 
view which has frequently been propounded of 
late years, that this arose, in part at least, from 
the similarity of the name Elias to that of 
Helios, a divinity who possessed sanctuaries on 
many of the Greek mountains, receives striking 
confirmation from the following passage of 
Sedulius, a Christian writer of the fifth century, 
which shows that the two were associated together 
at an early time (Garm. Pasch. i. 184-7 ; see 
Polites, 'o'HXioj, p. 49)? 

Quam bene fulminei praelueena Semite caah 

Convenit Haliae t men toque et nomine fulgens 

Hac ope dignus era!: nam si sermonis Achivi 

Una per accentum mutetur htera, sol esti. 

From the chapel we climbed over rough 
boulders to the summit, the height of which 
above the sea is marked in the Admiralty chart 
as 3,079-ft; the ascent had occupied an hour 
and a half. The view was extensive, and very 
interesting, on account of the number of places 
famed in history which were in sight To com¬ 
mence with Lesbos itself—the inlets of lero and 
Kallone were conspicuous on either side of us, 
two land-locked enclosures of blue water; the 
latter of these, which penetrates the island for 
three-fifths of its breadth, was now visible to us 
for the first time. The surface of the ground is 
generally mountainous, but the most marked 
chain is that towards the north, in which another 
peak named Hagios Elias, the ancient Lepe- 
thymnus, forms a fine object Through a 
depression to the westward of this, the promon¬ 
tory of Lectum, the southernmost point of the 
Trojan territory, appeared. In the distant view 
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the object which at once attracted the eye was 
Mount Ida, rising above the bay of Adramyttium 
in a lofty range, the upper part of which was 
clad in snow. In 1861, my companion and I 
had looked down from its summit on the peak on 
which we were now standing, and we then 
noticed that the bay of Kallone is visible from 
thence between the two heights of Lesbos. In 
front of the bay of Adramyttium lay the group 
of small islands called the Hecatonnesi, ana 
following the coast downwards we could see the 
territory of Atameus and the deep gulf of Elaea. 
Towards the south was the bay of Smyrna, which 
was bounded on one side by the promontory of 
Phocaea, and on the other by the massive head¬ 
land of Mimas, the huge proportions of which 
and its power of attracting storms (its Homeric 
epithet is hyt/das) caused it to be personified by 
the ancients as a malevolent giant. Westward 
of this, and separated from it by a strait, rose the 
lofty Chios, and as an outlier from this again the 
smaller Psyra, which in modern times has become 
famous as Psara, on account of its gallantry in 
the Greek War of Independence, and the massacres 
which attended its ruin by the Turks. The 
distant islands towards the north—Imbros, 
Samothrace, and others in the Thracian Sea— 
were excluded by the northern ranges of Lesbos. 
After having studied this instructive view for 
some time, we returned to Agiasso by the same 
route by which we had ascended. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. 

London: Aug. 18,1886. 

Mr. Eisley, in the July number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly, publishes an interesting article called 
“ Primitive Marriage in Bengal.” He has 
made researches among the peoples of various 
races, and he draws some conclusions, and asks 
for criticism. 

He begins at the bottom of the social system, 
where he finds non-Aryan tribes and castes. 
These are, in the lowest deeps, simply totem- 
istic; and they forbid marriage within the kin 
as denoted by possession of the same totems. 
A Sonthal girl of the wild goose kin may not 
marry a wild gander; an Oraon man of the eel 
kin may not wed a girl who is an eel, and so 
on. As a totem kin of Bengal or of Orissa 
thrives and rises in the social scale, there is a 
tendency to exohange the totem for an epony¬ 
mous hero. The process is first to explain away 
the name of the totem plant or beast as the 
name of a saint, and then to adopt an 
eponym which resembles the old totem word. 
Making a new beginning at the top of the 
social system, among the Brahmans, we find 
exogamous divisions called gatras. These are 
named from, and claim descent from, a hero : 
possibly historical, probably mythical; and 
some gtfrcu have names apparently territorial 
in origin. There are other prohibitions on 
intermarriage, many of them intended to remedy 
the defect of the exogamous system, which is 
usually onesided. Kinship through males is the 
rule, Mr. Eisley says. He finds hardly a trace 
of female kin; and he is disinclined to believe 
that exogamous totem kins, with male kinship, 
have ever passed through a period of female 
kinship. The prooess, I understand, is verifiable 
in Australia and America. The scarcity, how¬ 
ever, of traces of female kinship in Bengal is 
very notable. Mr. Eisley (pp. 89-90) thinks 
his facts make against Mr. M'Lennan’s view of 
exogamy as the principle which "prohibited 
marriage within the tribe." 

To me it seems that here we have one of the 
difficulties arising from a want of accepted 
terminology. The exogamous kinships of Mr. 
McLennan were not “tribes”—as I under¬ 
stand—for that would admit the local tribe, 
united by contiguity, but including people of 
many totems. Of course, an exogamous to- 
temist might marry within his “tribe.” Mr. 
Eisley goes on to the difficult topic of the 
origin of exogamy. He objects to a remark 
of my own ( Custom and Myth, p. 258), “ Exo¬ 
gamy may be connected with some early 
superstition or idea of which we have lost 
touch, and which we can no longer explain.” 
This may be “ dropping the question ” ; but I 
have not really dropped it, though it may be 
premature to say more about it before Mr. 
McLennan publishes his brother’s remains. I 
think the “superstition” has been actually 
discovered by Mr. Platt, whose theory—still 
unpublished—appears to me to solve this 
redoubtable problem in a manner thoroughly 
satisfactory, and of universal application. Mr. 
Eisley himself looks for an origin of exogamy 
in the difficulties for want of wives felt by 
“pioneers” of a race like the Aryans, among 
Dasyas, “ with whom marriage was not to be 
thought of.” He also allows for discoveries 
of the evil of breeding in and- in. I think 
neither explanation, nor both united, half so 

? rimitive, or half so probable, as that to which 
can only refer. Indeed, the topic is unsuited, 
perhaps, for popular discussion. 

Mr. Eisley concludes that “there is no 
necessary connection between exogamy and 
female Kinships”; and certainly, on the theory 
I prefer, exogamy might have arisen wherever 
the sacredness of the blood-bond was recognised. 

A. Lang. 


THE TURKISH “DOLMA.” 

Tour critic’s reference to my rendering of 
the Turkish “dolma ” as “ vineleaves,” instead 
of vegetable-marrow, as he would have it 
(Academy, June 24), has called forth the very 
learned explanation of this word by Dr. T. W. 
Eedhouse in the Academy of July 31. I folly 
agree with the latter gentleman, even where 
he appears to contradict me by saying that it 
would be decidedly an error to interpret dolma 
as meaning “ vine-leaf.” The very words which 
I have used, and which have given occasion to 
the dispute are ( Melita, p. 76): “There were 
those famous dolmas (vine leaves filled with rice 
and minced meat)." I may add that I am not 
unacquainted with the process by which “the 
adjective dolma became a substantive in the 
kitchen.” The translation I offered was based 
on etymological knowledge as well as on per¬ 
sonal experience. 

The Author of “ Melita.” 


“ BRONCHITIS.” 

Olun Victrage, Salop: Aug. 17, 1886 . 

In reference to the various forms of the 
puzzling word “Bronohitis,” one of the oddest 
was given by an old farmer, whom I visited 
when he was suffering under an attack of what 
he called “ Fronshittus.” 

You will judge from this transformation of 
Bron into Vron that we are on the borders of 
Wales. There are several “Brons” (“breasts 
of hills”) which are ordinarily called Vrons ; 
the “Bronydd” becomes “Yroneth” in the 
vernacular. C. Warner. 

P.S.—I have notes of the appearance of the 
gloworm from May 16 (the earliest date) to 
September 17 (the latest). 


“ DYKE.” 

Quoting Mr. Atkinson on “ Field-Names ” in 
the current number of the Antiquary, a reviewer 
in last week’s Academy says: “A dike in old 
times [in Yorkshire] was almost always, if not 
always, an earthen bank.” 

The south of Ireland was chiefly colonised 
by Devonshire and Somersetshire men after the 
twelfth century, yet the word for an earthen 
bank among their descendants and all English- 
speaking people in Munster is “ditch,” the 
word “dyke” being always applied by them 
to the trench beneath the bank. It is canons 
how many Old-English words, now obsolete, 
or used with a changed meaning in England, 
survive unchanged m Ireland. Philologists 
would find it interesting to colleot and study 
these words, now completely naturalised in 
Ireland, helping to prove the amalgamation of 
the English and Irish, if not their unity of 
stock. Hibbrnis. 


SCIENCE. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Qmrcm: 
comprising Sale’s Translation and Prelimin¬ 
ary Discourse, with additional Notes and 
Emendations. Together with a complete 
Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By the Rev. E. M. Wherry. 
Yols. II. and III. (Trubner.) 

The first volume of this work, containing a 
reprint of Sale’s Preliminary Discourse and 
the first two Surahs of the al-Kuran, was 
reviewed in the Academt of July 29, 1882, 
to which the reader is referred for the 
general scope of Mr. Wherry’s “ Qnr&n.” 
Yols. II. and III., now under notice, contain 
Surahs iii. to xl. inclusive, together with a 
large array of foot-notes, including those of 
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Sale—mainly after Maraeci—which incor¬ 
porate the scholia of the best Muslim 
commentators. Sale’s version, despite the 
attempts recently made to improve upon it by 
Lane, Rod well, and the lamented Prof. 
Palmer—each of whom has contributed some 
valuable emendations in the translation of the 
original—still holds its ground as, on the 
whole, the most eligible English rendering of 
the Arabic text. If Mr. Wherry, therefore, 
had limited his task to providing a new 
edition of Sale’s admirable work, he would 
undoubtedly have a fair claim to the best 
thanks of English readers. The indubitable 
fact is that a translation of the al-Kuran 
which shall preserve the ideas and brilliant 
imagery, the verve and musical cadence, of the 
original is still among the desiderata of 
PSnglish Orientalists. 

It is to be regretted that in his “ Additional 
TIotes ” to these two later volumes Mr. 
Wherry is less liberal towards Isl&m than in 
those attached to the preceding volume. As 
regards the advice given to trustees (Stir. iv. 
2, 3) respecting their orphan female wards, 
he comes to the conclusion that “ the Muslim 
may marry of women such as are pleasing to 
him, two, three, or four, whether his orphan 
wards or not.” This inference is opposed to 
the interpretation of the passage predominant 
among the best Muslim commentators, who 
consider the injunction to signify that 
believers—in the event of their being in 
danger of wronging their female orphan 
wards, either by marrying them against their 
inclinations, or for the sake of their riches or 
beauty, or by their not using or maintaining 
them as they ought, owing to their having 
other wives already—should rather choose 
to marry other women, in order to avoid all 
occasion of sin. In connexion with the same 
passage Mr. Wherry impugns the statement 
made by the Mir Aulfid ^Aly, and quoted by 
Mr. Poe worth Smith, “ that Muhammad had 
not enjoined polygamy.” It would have been 
more satisfactory if the annotator had quoted 
a single passage from the al-Kur&n in support 
of his contention. That Muslims are per¬ 
mitted to marry four women, and to have as 
many female slaves to wife as they may 
possess, is indisputable; but that Muhammad 
enjoined polygamy is an utterly unfounded 
statements The lamented E. W. Lane, one 
of our most candid and erudite Orientalists, 
made the following remarks on polygamy in 
his Modem Egyptians: 

“ Polygamy, which is also attended with most 
injurious effects upon the morals of the husband 
and the wives, ana only to be defended beoause 
it serves to prevent a greater immorality than 
it occasions [puce the authorities quoted by Mr. 
Wherry in his foot-notes to p. 69, vol. ii.], is 
more rare among the higher and among the 
middle classes than it is among the lower 
orders. A poor man may indulge himself with 
two or more wives, each of whom may be able, 
by some art or occupation, nearly to provide 
for her own subsistence; but most persons of 
the higher and middle orders are deterred from 
doing so by the consideration of the expense 
and discomfort which they would inoar. A 
man having a wife who has the misfortune to 
be barren, and being too much attached to her 
to divorce her, is sometimes induced to take 
a second wife, merely in the hope of obtaining 
offspring ; and from the same motive he may 
tske a third and a fourth; but fickle passion is 
the most evident and common motive to poly¬ 


gamy and repeated divorce. They are com¬ 
paratively very few who gratify this passion 
by the former practise. I believe that not 
more than one husband among twenty has two 
wives.” 

Another extraordinary statement made by 
Mr. Wherry in his notes to the same passage 
is this, that “ slavery is contrary to the whole 
spirit of the Bible.” As regards Isl&m, there 
can be no doubt that the institution was 
adopted from the usage which had previously 
existed in Arabia—a usage akin in most 
respects to that sanctioned by the Jewish 
law. As modified by Muhammad, it presents 
some noteworthy features. In the first place, 
there is no corresponding word for slavery in 
the al-Kuran, nor for slave, in the sense of a 
bondsman. Slaves are uniformly described 
by Muhammad as those who have been ac¬ 
quired by the right hand of believers, and 
the term refers primarily to captives taken in 
war. These, when the war was over, might 
be ransomed or gratuitously manumitted 
(Sfir. xlvii. 6). The wars of the Jews, on 
the other hand, were wars of extermination, 
which virtually forbade the taking of cap¬ 
tives—as in the case of the war with the 
Midianites, where the Israelites saved all 
the women and their little ones, but were 
directed by Moses to slay all the males, as 
also all the women who had known man, 
the residue being reserved for the conquerors 
(Numb. xxxi. 9, 17, 18). According to the 
al-Kuran, moreover, slaves have the privi¬ 
lege of redeeming themselves (Sfir. xxiv. 
23), whereas in the case of the Jews that 
privilege was confined to Hebrews who had 
become bondmen (Deut. xv. 12-15). Further, 
although it is incontrovertible that the prin¬ 
ciples of the Gospel, despite the instance of 
the runaway Blave Onesimus, whom St. Faul 
entreats Philemon to receive again into his 
service, “ not now as a slave, but above a 
slave”—although it is incontrovertible, I 
say, that those principles strike at the root 
of slavery, nevertheless it is equally undeni¬ 
able that Christians have, until the last 
half century, shamefully ignored them, as have 
also the Muslims the laws on the subject set 
forth in the al-Kuran, which lends no 
sanction whatever to the nefarious traffic as 
practised in the East, and more especially as 
carried on in Africa. 

Not less partial is Mr. Wherry’s opinion of 
what he conceives to be Muhammad’s teach¬ 
ing with regard to sin, which Muslim com¬ 
mentators divide into kabtrah and sag Mr ah, 
that is, great and small sins. This, he 
judges, 

“ must lead the followers of Islam to careless¬ 
ness in regard to all sins except those regarded 
as kabtrah. As a matter of fact, this is true. 
Lying, deception, anger, lust, Ac., are all 
numbered among the smaller and lighter 
offences. All such sins will be forgiven if men 
only keep clear of the great sins.” (Note, vol. 
ii., p. 81). 

It would have been more satisfactory had the 
annotator adduced some trustworthy Muslim 
authority for the above statement, which I do 
not hesitate to designate as utterly unfounded. 

It is quite true that the al-Kuran does draw 
a distinction between sins of greater and less 
flagrancy; and, further, that it indicates one, 
and one only, namely, obstinate persistence in 
polytheism, which is irremissible, all others 
being pardonable on the repentanoe of the 


sinner. We meet with a similar exception in 
the Gospel, to wit, blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, “ which shall not be forgiven 
unto men.” (Matt. xii. 31). And, again, 
that other scripture: “If any man see see his 
brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he Bhall give him life for them 
that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto 
death: I do not Bay that be shall pray for it.” 
(1 John v. 16). As regards the first, Sale, in 
his note to Sfir. ii. 75, compares the irre¬ 
missible impiety of polytheism, as held by 
Muslims, to that “which in the New Testa¬ 
ment is called the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” With respect to the second, it is 
noteworthy that the al-Kurau discourages 
prayer on behalf of those held to be in mortal 
sin: “ It is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God ” (Sfir. ix. 114). Had Mr. 
Wherry carefully weighed these striking co¬ 
incidences between the Gospel and the al- 
Kurfin, he would probably have modified his 
opinion respecting sin as inculcated by the 
latter; and, further, had he borne in mind 
his own high eulogium on the following 
quotation, given at p. 352 of his first volume, 
the reminiscence might have attempered some 
of his many other strictures on the religion of 
Islam: 

“ Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces 
to the east or the west; but righteousness is— 
one who believes in God, and the last day, and 
the angels, and the Book, and the prophets, 
and who gives wealth for his love to kindred, 
and orphans, and the poor, and the wayfarer, 
and to those who beg, and those in captivity; 
and who is steadfast in prayer, and gives alms; 
and those who hold to their covenant when 
they make a covenant; and the patient in 
poverty, and distress, and in time of violenoe: 
these are they who are true, and those who 
fear ” (Sdr. ii. 172). 

The charge of imposture is brought against 
Muhammad in a foot-note to Sfir. iii. 83 (78), 
in which verse Islam is represented as 
being in accord with the Divine revelations 
delivered “ to Moses, and Jesus, and the pro¬ 
phets, from their Lord.” On this utterance 
Mr. Wherry remarks: 

“Now, Muhammad must be regarded as 
either making a statement of fact as to the one¬ 
ness of his faith with that of the persons he 
mentions, or he was ignorant of what he here 
states as a fact. In either case he seems to me 
fairly chargeable with imposture. For even 
if he were ignorant of what he pretends to 
know, his pretence is a deception, and no reason] 
able apology can be offered for his putting a 
statement of this character in the mouth of 
God.” 

But not only did Muhammad claim the 
unison of his teaching with that of the in¬ 
spired writers of the Bible; but he also 
claimed that his teaching, as being the 
latest revelation of God’s will, whose mes¬ 
senger, or apostle, to announce it to man¬ 
kind was the seal of the prophets, it far 
transcended all other that had preceded it. 
Omitting here all mention of the fables and 
anachronisms contained in the al-Kurau, to 
ascribe the authorship of which to the Omni¬ 
scient would be the grossest impiety, this 
appears to be the damning sin of Muhammad, 
that he made himself superior, not only to the 
prophets of old, but to Christ. If he verily 
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believed himself to be such, he was sell- 
deceived ; it otherwise, he was at arrant 
impostor. 

Attempts have recently been made by 
several Christian writers to settle this vexed 
question, none of which, in my judgment, is 
fairer or more to the point titan that of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, in his Introduction to 
Lane’s Selection* from ike Kur-An. The im¬ 
portance of the subject under discussion 
justifies a somewhat lengthy quotation from 
his remarks: 

“We must clearly understand what is meant 
by this accusation [of imposture]. It is meant 
that the Prophet consciously fabricated speeohes, 
and palmed them off upon the people as the 
very word of God. The question . . , has 
nothing whatever to do with the truth or un¬ 
truth of the revelations. Many an earnest 
enthusiast has uttered prophecies and exhorta¬ 
tions which he firmly believed to be the prompt¬ 
ings of the Spirit, and no one can charge such 
an one with imposture. . . . The question Is 
clearly narrowed to this: Bid Mohammed 
believe he was speaking the words of God 
equally when he declared permission was given 
him to take unto him mors wives, as when he 
proclaimed, ' There is no god but God ’ P It is 
a question which concerns the conscience of 
man; and e&oh must answer it for himself. 
How far a man may be deluded into believing 
everything he says is inspired it is impossible to 
define. There are men to-day who sooner 
believe infallibility. ... It is wonderful, 
with his temptations, how great a humility was 
ever his, how little he assumed of all the god¬ 
like attributes men forced upon him. , . . He 
was a man like Unto his brethren in all things 
save one, and that one difference served only to 
increase his humbleness. . . . He was sublimely 
confident of this single attribute, that he was 
the messenger of the Lord of the Daybreak, 
and that the words he spake came verily from 
Him. He was fully persuaded—and no man 
dare dispute his right to the belief—that God 
had sent him to do a great work in Arabia. 
Nervous to the verge of madness, subject to 
hysteria, given to wild dreamingsin solitary 
places, his Was a temperament that easily lends 
itself to religions enthusiasm. He felt a subtle 
influence within him which he believed to be the 
movings of the Spirit. He thought he heard 
a voice; it became real and audible to him, 
awed and terrified him. . . . When a man has 
come to this point, he cannot be expected to 
discriminate between this saying and that. As 
the instrument of God he has lost his indi¬ 
viduality; he believes God is ever speaking 
through bis lips; he date not question the 
inspiration of the speech lest he should seem 
to doubt the Giver." 

“But there must surely be a limit to this 
delusion. There are some passages in the 
Kurin which it is difficult to think Mohammed 
truly believed to be the voice of the Lord of 
the Worlds. ... In Borne cases he could scarcely 
fail to be aware that the objeot of the ‘ reve¬ 
lation’was his own comfort, or pleasure, or 
reputation, and not the major Dei gloria, nor the 
good of the people.” 

Albeit many other of the “Additional Notes ” 
contained in these two volumes are deserving 
of notice, yet it would be impossible, within 
the limits of an ordinary review, to analyse 
them satisfactorily. In conclusion, it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Wherry has numbered 
the verses of Sale’s translation of the al-Kur&n 
according to the Roman Urdfl version, and 
not according to the enumeration adopted by 
Fliigel, which follows that of the best 
Oriental exemplars. Hence there is a frequent 


discrepancy in the figures, which oftiittes 
renders it difficult to verify a quotation from 
the original. Notwithstanding these dis¬ 
crepancies, however, the chapters are gene¬ 
rally made to end with the right number of 
verses. Moreover, it is equally regrettable 
that Mr. Wherry has not improved in his 
system of transliterating Arabic words into 
English. Making all allowance for personal 
fancies on this point, he displays a lament¬ 
able ignoranoe of Arabic. Thus, in the 
“Contents,” he writes, “Sumt al Tunas 
(Jonas),” “ Surat al Hud,” “ Surat al Yasuf ” 
[for Tflsufj, “ Surat al Ibrahim,” “ Surat al 
Maryam,” all preceded hy the definite artiole, 
alike unsanotioned by the original, and con¬ 
trary to the most elementary rules of Arabia 
grammar. Gxohes Psncr Ramie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LAO-TZE AND BRAHMANISM. 

Louvain: Aug. IS, 1881% 

I have read with great pleasure Prof. Terrien 
de Laoouperie’s recent article on a Babylonia and 
China” (AcademV, August 7). His argument is 
admirably stated. I have no longer any objec¬ 
tion to make against it. I am especially struck 
by his explanation of the Fih-kint. 

I may add that the more I read the JW-fek- 
Kina the more resemblance I find between its 
fundamental principles and those of Brah¬ 
manism. In it, as in Brahmanism, we have 
the original being—invisible, impalpable, un¬ 
knowable, and without name [Sanskrit tad = 
that, is-tud), because it is without distinct 
qualities; but which manifests itself externally, 
and receives a name as soon as desire (yfi-fetmu) 
arises in it, and which then produces contingent 
beings destined to return into it again. We 
have, too, here the same principle of interior 
calm (f 'dnta), inaction {wA-wti), like the Brah- 
manic renun oiation of all action. This oom- 
arison might be pushed still farther. It may, 
owever, be n otea that Lao-tze knew how to 
avoid diverging into a Pantheism like that of 
India; and that in his system all these ideas are 
explained with more reason and more pro¬ 
foundly than in the analogous Hindu systems. 

G. De HaelkS. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messes. Swan Sonnbnsohein & Go. will 
publish shortly a little book entitled Pond Lift : 
Insects, by Mr. E. A. Butler. 

Messes. Ginn, of Boston, announce a Journal 
of Morphology, to be edited by Mr. 0. 0. Whit¬ 
man, of Milwaukee, formerly of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at) Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. It is proposed to print only original 
articles, dealing principally with embryologioal, 
anatomical, and histological subjects. Two 
parts will be issued in the year, containing over 
one hundred pages each, with from five to ten 
double plates. The annual subscription is fixed 
at six dollars (£1 4s). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Teubner, of Leipzig, announces a new 
edition of Boehme’s Thucydidet, prepared hy 
Dr. Alfred Schoene, of Gottingen; and a first 
volume of selected examples of old Italian 
dialects for the use of schools, edited by Dr. E. 
Schneider. 

“ I have the honour to report to the Insti¬ 
tute, as one of the most important results of 
my studies in Hittite palaeography, the solution 
of the Etruscan problem,” is the opening 
sentenoe of a paper read before the Cana¬ 


dian Institute, on January 10, 1886. by the 
Rev. John Campbell, professor in the Pres¬ 
byterian College, Montreal. This memoir has 
just been published in pamphlet forte (123 
pages) under the title Etruria Capita (Toronto). 
The Etruscan alphabet is here considered as 
syllabic, and is interpreted through modern 
Basque. The results differ widely from those 
of previous investigators; even what they 
have taken as alphabetical lists are read as 
sentences by Prof. Campbell. If We Hghtly 
understand his theory, the KeltiberiAU should 
represent the Etruscan far more nearly than 
modem Basque can do. But this alphabet, as 
given in the interesting comparative tables, is 
very defective. Sevend additional symbols, and 
those more like the Etruscan as here given, are 
well known. This incomplete acquaintance 
with Keltiberian must render the present essay 
tentative merely, however oorreot its funda¬ 
mental principle s may be. 
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THE RUNIC CROSSES IN THE ISLE 
OF MAN. 

The July (quarterly) number of The Mourn 
Note Book contains an article by Oaaou Isaac 
Taylor on the date of the runic crosses in the 
Isle of Man. The writer's conclusion is that 
all these monuments belong to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, except One, which he 
refers to the end of the eleventh Century. Hie 
exception is the cross at Kirik Michael, erected 
by Nial Lumouh to the memory of his foster- 
mother, Malmuru. These views are indfreotoppo- 
sition to those of the great Norwegian scholar, 
P. A. Munoh, who, if he is correctly reported 
hy Mr. Cumming,* ascribed some of the monu¬ 
ments to the ninth century; and, moreover, 
regarded the Nial cross as the latest, instead of 
the earliest, of the whole series. 

With regard to the first point, it is perfectly 
clear that Munch was wrong. Indeed, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand how he can 
have entertained the opinion ascribed to him; 
although, of course, he did not pose a se our 
present materials for the comparative study of 
runic palaeography. The seoond question, 

' however (on which, by the way, the late Prof. 
Worsaae is said to have agreed with Munch), 
seems more open to debate. No doubt Canon 
Taylor is right in saying that the alphabet 
employed in the Nial inscription Is of an older 
type than that found on the other monuments 
of the island. But the two forms were for 
some time used concurrently in various parts of 
the Scandinavian world; and it would not be 
easy to say rf priori which of them would be 
likely to be the first to reach the Isle of Man. 
I am myself inclined to think that the Nial 
cross, though belonging to a comparatively 
early period, oannot be absolutely the oldest of 
the Manx crosses. Perhaps it may be worth 
while to state the grounds on which this 
opinion is based. 

The inscription on the Mailbrigdi cross at 
Kirk Michael ends with the words “Gant 
made this [i.s., this orost] and all in Man.” 
Now, if the Nial cross be older than the M&l- 
brigdi oroM in the same churchyard, it 
obviously follows that the former, as well as 
the latter, must be the work of Gattt. But in 


* I have not seen Munch’s paper on the Mint 
runes in the Memoir w of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen. In his later dis¬ 
cussion of the subject in the preface to the 
Chronica Begum Matmiae, he says nothing about 
either the absolute or the relative chronology of 
the monuments. 
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that case how can we account for the differing 
alphabets? The newer runes, it should be 
observed, were not developed in the Ialo of 
Han itself, but were borrowed, like the older 
ones, from some other Scandinavian country. 
It seems to me difficult to believe that Gaut 
adopted a new alphabet in his later works; 
and I prefer to regard the Nial monument as 
the production of another, and somewhat later, 
artist, who came from a part of Scandinavia 
where the older runes were still retained. The 
Nial cross is the only specimen of the older 
alphabet known to have existed in Han, with 
the exception of a stone containing the words 
“ It is better to leave behind one a good foster- 
son than a had son.” This stone, now lost, 
was in Michael Churchyard. I do not know 
whether anyone has suggested that it must 
have been the foot-stone of the grave 
of Nial’s foster-mother, but I think there 
can be little doubt that it was so. 

The differences between the two Manx alpha¬ 
bets relate to the form of the characters for 
a, *, and t. To these Canon Taylor adds n, fol¬ 
lowing the plate published in Munch’s edition of 
the Chronica ; but this is not confirmed by Cum- 
ming’s copies of the inscriptions. There are also 
d i ffere n ces in the functions of two of the runes. 
The Kiel inscriptions make no distinction 
between the two sounds of /, whereas on the 
Manx crosses generally the soft sound is denoted 
by b, as in burlabr for Krleifr, Eabr tor iBfurr; 
end the rune which in the Nial alphabet stands 
for o is in my opinion used on the other monu¬ 
ments of the island to represent a and uznlaut-e. 
Thus it often stands tor the vowel of one or 
both of the syllables of henna (this). On the 
Ballaugh Cross I propose to read Berlaibr 
Htritdbtunr * for borlaibr froriulbsunr, as read by 
Camming, and on the Brad dan Cross Freka 
(or perhaps Frakka) instead of Froga. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
peculiar Manx rune tor b was used in the Nial 
alphabet, but no words containing this sound 
occur in the inscription. Canon Taylor relies 
on the style of workmanship of the Nial Cross 
as supporting his view that it is an earlier 
work of Gant, bnt to me this evidenoe rather 
seems to indicate a different hand. 

Canon Taylor’s arguments for his theory of 
the relative chronology of the monuments are 
ingenious and forcible, and (exoept with regard 
to the point dealt with above) I think he has 
solved the problem correctly. It would appear 
that the Norse sculptors received their first 
“commissions” tor sepulchral crosses from 
persons belonging to the native population of 
the island, and began by imitating the Celtic 
style of ornament. Afterwards, a* Norse names 
gradually become predominant among the per¬ 
sons commemorated, the character of the deco¬ 
ration also approaches more and more to the 
purely Scandinavian type. This order of devel¬ 
opment is at all events in accord with the 
historical probabilities of the case. The only 
reserve I have to make is that the contact of 
Celts and Northmen was not confined to the 
Isle of Man, but extended over a much wider 
field, so that it is possible that the explanation 
of the relations between Celtic and Scandinavian 
art may be more complex thaD at first sight 
appears. I do not think Canon Taylor is suc¬ 
cessful in his attempt to show that the “ Celtic ” 
and the “ Scandinavian ” crosses differ in their 
orthography, but he is doubtless right in regard¬ 
ing ritti on the Manx crosses as a corrupt form 
of raitti (raised). In runic inscriptions else¬ 
where, ritti means “carved,” but on the Tyn¬ 
wald Cross the strong preterite raist is used 
instead. 


• Of course if the character on the cross is 
clearly a J>, this conjecture is inadmissible. But 
the rones do not seem to bo very distinct, as 
Munch’s plate has biutulbsunr. 


It is to be hoped that Canon Taylor’s inte¬ 
resting paper will lead to an exhaustive discus¬ 
sion of the whole subject of the Scandinavian 
remains of the Isle of Man, which seem of late 
to have received singularly little attention, 
either from the artistic or the philological p int 
of view. The ariiole is accompanied by illus¬ 
trations of two of the moBt remarksble of the 
Manx crosses, and of the similar one at Kilk- 
lespeen in Ireland. 

Henry Bradley, 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

In the Portfolio Mr. Hamerton’s “ Imagina¬ 
tion in Landscape ” holds the most important 

S lace, with its charming text and admirable 
Instigations. Mr. C. O. Murray’s mezzotint 
after Buysdael is a fine plate, fall of light and 
colour. A rather painful plate in the manner 
of Legros, by Mr. W. Strong, called “ The 
Cotters Family,” and the staircase at Hatfield, 
by Mr. H. Rail ton,'are the other engravings 
hors texts. Mr. Reginald Blomfield contributes 
an interesting paper on Sussex ironwork, and 
Hatfield is described by Mr. S. L. Lee, 

In the Mag veins of Art, Mr. R. A. M. Steven¬ 
son speaks of Australian art ia the Colonies, 
in a manner at once pertinent and appreciative 
of such artists as Mr. J. F. Paterson, Miss E. 
Pearson, and the few others who, working upon 
European lines, give an artistic rendering of 
the special features of Australian soenerv. 
Engravings of Mr. Thomycroft’s “ Sower," Mr. 
Bates’s relief of “ Homer ” (both in the Royal 
Aoademy), the Hon. John Collier’s “Miss 
Nettie Hnxley ” (Grosvenor Gallery), and Mr. 
Beadle's “Toil and Storm,” illustrate with 
others the month’s artiole on “ Current Art.” 
A bright poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
illustrated with sympathetic spirit by Mr. 
Barnard, and an interesting little paper by 
Miss Annie Evans on Quentin Metsys are 
among the best things of the month. 

“Bibchington Bungalows,” with special 
reference to the late Dante Rossetti, is one of 
the most attractive items in the current number 
of The Art Journal, which oontains a steel 
engraving by Joubert, after “Faithful unto 
Death,” by Mr. E. J. Poynter. The falls of 
Niagara form the subjeotof am illustrated artiole 
by Mr. H. FenU, ana Mr. Leland gives some 
useful instructions on modelling in day. 

The two July numbers of L'Arl contain ex¬ 
cellent etchings by Girouse and Ramus after 
Chartran’s “ Vision do St. Frangois d’Assise,” 
and after Berand’s very vigorous portrait 
of Ooquelin senior—both m this year’s 
“Salon.’’ An interesting Greuze sketch in 
sanguine, in the possession of M. Emile 
Straus, is admirably reproduced. M. Leroy 
discourses upon the Salon, notably the pastel- 
listes and foreign painters who are display¬ 
ing in Paris the forces that have been trained 
in her school*. Remarkable among these are 
Mr. L. G. Melchers, of Detroit; Mr. Ritchie- 
Harrison, from Australia; and the Finlander, 
Edelfeldt. There is an amusing article upon 
Gounod ; and one on the ancient hospital of 
St. Blaise, in the Lower Pyrenees, with draw¬ 
ings of its perfect little romanesque chapel. One 
of Fantin-Latour’s lithographs, “Lohengrin,” 
to illustrate a new monograph on Wagner, is 

S 'ven, and an article upon Hobbema by 
. Emile Miohei. 

The last number of the same magazine gives 
an etching of Courbet’s great portrait, “ The 
Man with the Leather Belt,” and a reproduction 
of a pen-and-ink study of ohesnnt trees by 
Paul Huet. Some sketches by the latter 
artist accompany four letters oonoeming the 
purchase of two of his pictures for the Belgian 
national collection. M, Gustav Grayer dis¬ 


cusses the drawings of Fra Bartolomeo, which 
were saved from the fire to whioh they were 
condemned by the ignorance of the Dominican 
nuns, into whose possession they had fallen 
after the death of Bartolomeo’s pupil Paolino 
and his friend Plautilla. A lively artiole hy M. 
Emile Michel upon the new picture gallery at 
Amsterdam, the Rqksmuseum, tells of the dis- 
oomforts, physical and aesthetic, of the interior 
of a boi iding whioh, imposing and Well 
placed, is yet so little characteristic of its 
purpose that it would pass for a hospital or an 
hotel. M. Michel criticises unfavourably the 
arrangement of the pictures, declaring that the 
velvet mysteries of transparent shadow in 
Rembrandt’s “Night Watcn” are killed and 
reduced to a “violent” blaok by the highly 
gilt decoration of the walls and some pictures 
near. The old Trippenhuis oolleotion fo 
augmented in the new budding by numerous 

(wildings of the aity, Ao^ more *er less 
inaooesaible. 


M. Emile MoliniEr calls attention, in the 
Chronigue ties Arts, to a contract between the 
medallist Bperandio, called “ of Mantua,” and 
Carlo Manfredi, lord of Faenza, in which 
Bperandio is named “ Master Bperandio, son of 
the late Master Bartolomeo di Savelli of Rome, 
sometime inhabiting Mantua, now at Faenza." 
This proves that Sperandio’s surname was Savelli, 
and that he was a native of Rome, and not of 
Mantua, as has been supposed. This document, 
with others relative to artists who worked at 
Faenza under Carlo and Galeotti Manfredi in 
1468-88, were published in 1883 by Signor Carlo 
Malagola, keeper of the Archives of Bologna 
in the Atti e Memoris of the Royale Deputazione 
di Storia patria per le Provinoie di Romagna 
(Third Series, Vol. L, No. v., Modena). 

Mr. Sidney Colvin oomtnunioates to the 
Jahrbueh dor Koniglick Prtussitchen Kumtsamm- 
lungen some interesting notes respecting a 
drawing in bistre acquired last year by the 
British Museum, whioh he indentifles as the 
original of the frontispieoe to the old Nurem¬ 
berg Chronicle of Hartmann Schedel. He at¬ 
tributes the design to Michael Wohlgemnth. 
Reduoed facsimiles of drawing and woodcut 
accompany the text. Two curious prints 
recently acquired by the cabinets of Munich 
and Berlin from the town library of Liineberg, 
and “ The Betrayal of Christ,” by “ the Master 
of 1484,” are reproduced, in illustration of an 
article by Herr F. Lippmann oonoeming the 
oonnexion between early Italian and German 
engraving. One of the most charming of Mino 
da Fiesole’s reliefs of the Madonna and Child, 
recently added to the Royal Museum, Berlin, 
is the subjeot of a fine heliogravure and of 
learned oomment by Hert von Tsohudi. 

In the Zeitsehrift fSr Bildende Kunst, Herr 
von Lutzow completes his study of the art of 
Hans Makart, in which he dwells upon the 
painter’s versatile talents, theatrical taste, and 
enormous power of steady work. A photo¬ 
gravure of the “ Baochusfest ” accompanies 
the text. In “ Kunstgewerbeblatt ” we hare 
notes for a history of ceramic art, a paper upon 
plate marks by Prof. Max Rosenberg, and some 
excellent coloured prints of wooden panelling 
for wall and ceiling (from Sohloss’s Hdllkirch), 
now in the Berlin Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GUESS. 

Weston-super-Mare: Aug. IT, 188*. 

Guesses—not worth much at anytime—are 
perhaps most of all unprofitable when ventured 
apropos of the obscurities of ancient Oriental 
intrigue. Still, it is impossible to read Prof. 
Maapero’s report upon tbe contorted mummy of 
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a young man who is supposed io have died 
poise,aed, without being reminded of the famous 
“ Papyrus Judiciaire de Turin,’’and of tha' great 
palaoe-oonspiracy, directed against the life, or 
throne, of Rameses III., of which it gives an 
important, though mutilated record. Accord¬ 
ing to this document, some forty high officials, 
including dignitaries of the royal household, 
priests, scribes, and military officers, were impli¬ 
cated in the plot, as well as several ladies, 
including one Taia, supposed to be the queen. 
Wo also read of a young man, the son of Taia, 
significantly described as “ Pentaura, who is 
also called by another name.” This Pentaura, 
it is thought, was a prince of the royal blood, 
possibly the direct heir to the throne; and he 
suffered death in expiation of his crime. It 
does not, however, follow that he died by the 
hands of the executioner. As Mr. Le Page 
Benouf first pointed out, the expression em¬ 
ployed in the Turin papyrus—“ au-f mut-nef 
t'esef "—signifies that he died self-slain ; and as 
the same is said of thirteen others, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that in ancient Egypt, 
as in ancient Greece, and quite recently in 
Japan, offenders of high rank were spared the 
ignominy of execution, and condemed to suicide. 
Prince Pentaura might therefore have elected 
to die .by poison; and it is at all events not 
impossible that, in this contorted mummy of an 
anonymous personage, we may behold the 
mortal remains of that traitor prince whose 
father, Bameses III., was found in the same 
vault, and now lies in the same museum. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. Vkddeb is with his family at Viareggio, 
where he has taken a big rambling, antique 
house, commanding magnificent views both of 
land and sea. Here he is making sketches and 
studies, and also working upon several new 
“ Rub&’iy&t ” subjects for the new and smaller 
edition of his great work (illustrations to the 
Rubd'iydt of Omar Khayy&m), which is to be 
issued in the late autumn. 

“Some Boyal Academy Scandals” is the 
subject of an article that will appear in the 
September number of The Magazine of Art in 
continuation of the series on the past history 
and present position of the Boyal Academy in 
the current volume of that periodical. 

M. Auguste Bodin, the French sculptor, is 
engaged upon a bust of Mr. W. E. Henley. 

The two last volumes of The Archaeological 
Survey of India oontain (vol. xxi.) reports of 
General Cunningham’s tours in 1883-84, and 
1884-85, in Central India, when he visited 
Mahoba, the capital of the old Chandel dynasty 
in Bundelkhana; and (vol. xxii.) the reports 
of Mr. Carleylle’s tours from 1877 to 1880 in 
the neighbourhood of Gorakpur, where he 
identified several of the sites traditionally asso¬ 
ciated with the life of Buddha, notably Bam- 
nagar, or Bamagrama, which was visited by 
both the Chinese pilgrims Fah Hien and Hwen 
Tsiang. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Footprints of the Saviour. Sacred Cantata. 
By E. Rogers. (Curwen.) This is an unpre¬ 
tentious work, but there is much in it deserving 
of praise. The oomposer is singularly happy in 
producing' effect by very simple means, as, for 
example, in the chorus “Fierce was the wild 
billow,” by contrasts of forte and piano, and by 
the change of key near the dose; and, again, 
in the unaccompanied quartett, “ Oh, oome and 
mourn with us,” by the quaint opening phrase. 
The concerted pieces and choruses are decidedly 


the best numbers. The solo numbers, with one 
or two exceptions, are in comparison unin¬ 
teresting, and the triplet accompaniments 
become at times monotonous. The “Besur- 
rection ” chorus is a trifle commonplaoe. The 
work is interspersed with some simple chorales, 
and the writing for the voioes is throughout 
orderly. 

Morning and Evening Service. By B. Hobson 
Carroll. (Novello.) The Te Deum is bold and 
dignified. An agreable contrast is obtained 
by the constant change from part harmony to 
singing in unison and octave. At the words 
“Vouchsafe, O Lord,” the choir divides into 
eight parts, and the writing is scholarly, but 
not pedanrio. The opening phrase of the 
“Jubilate Deo ” connects this movement in an 
appropriate manner with the first one. It is to 
be found again in the “ Magnificat.” The 
short fugal ending in the “Jubilate ” and the 
“Nunc dimittis ” effects another bond of union. 
The voice parts throughout are well written ; 
and the harmonies, modem in tone, are 
effective. 

Great it the Lord. Anthem. By E. A. Syden¬ 
ham. (Novello.) A bright and well-written 
piece of sacred music, which we think is likely 
to find its way into many churches. The voioe 
parts are carefully written and not difficult. 

The Bridal Day. Pastoral. Words by F. B. 
Needham, music by Leonard Barnes. (Novello.) 
There is merry dancing on the village green in 
honour of the happy day. The appearance 
of a rival accompanied by a witch for a 
time threatens disaster, but brightness is soon 
restored, and the piece ends with joyful song. 
The composer has written some very pleasing 
music. It is unpretentious, but, in its way, 
exceedingly effective. We shall not desoribe 
the work in detail. It is throughout tuneful, 
varied, and effective. Mr. Barnes will probably 
soon try his hand at something more ambitious. 
His cantata has been dedicated by special per¬ 
mission to his teacher, Sir G. A. Macfarren. 

Kyriet Ancient and Modem. . Edited by 
W. F. A. Lambert. (Weekes.) A useful 
collection. The editor has wisely avoided light 
or florid Church music, and, generally, arrange¬ 
ments which involve a repetition of the words 
of the Eyrie. The names of the composers 
include many well-known ones, such as Arnold, 
Elvey, Goss, Stainer, Steggall, Wesley, &c. 
The adaptations from Beethoven and Brahms 
are scarcely to be commended. 

Six Songt. By Erskine Allon. (London 
Music Publishing Company.) The words of 
these short songs are all by poets of the 
seventeenth century. The melodies are simple 
and pleasing. The accompaniments, written in 
nineteenth-century style, are clever and, for the 
most part, effective. In some, however, the 
composer follows too closely the voice part. 
The harmonies and progressions of chords show 
a trained hand. No. 4, “ The Self Banished” 
and, No. 5, “Constancy” please us best. 

The Lover't Farewell. By V. Adelaide. (Hey- 
wood.) A light, but not unpleasing, love song. 

The Prayer-book Psalter. By SirH. Oakeley. 
(Nisbet.) The learned professor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh justly remarks ki his preface 
that an uncompromising system at pointing is 
undesirable. Some of Sir H. Oakeley’s pointing 
is good, but some of it decidedly uncomfortable, 
as in a few verses of Psalms lxix. and lxxL 
tie has given a few specimens of old melodies, 
but has very properly taken off their “ usual 
modem dress.” On the other hand, he has 
attired some chants so as to give them “ a more 
devotional form.” There are some useful 
examples of varied accompaniments given on 
pp. 78 and 82. 
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A Manual of Music. ByB.Dunstan. (Hughes.) 
This is a useful little book. Parts 1 to 4 cover 
the syllabus for pupil teachers, each part being 
preceded by the New Code requirements. Part 
5, adapted to the syllabus for 1886, indudes a 
section on Voice-training. The definitions and 
explanations are, as a rule, good. We will, 
however, mention one or two points that have 
struck us in looking through the volume. On 
p. 5, sounds intermediate between musical 
sounds and noises are called inflections. The 
same term is used on p. 23 for changes of 
notes by means of sharps or flats. Again, it 
is not quite correct to say that “the exact 
length of each silentperiod is indicated by the 
shape of the rest.” The account of enharmonic 
changes is not very clear. Transition, when 
used by staff notationists, does not, as our 
author asserts, always imply sudden or violent 
modulation. The sol-fa definitions of transi¬ 
tion and modulation are clear, and deserve to 
be generally adopted: the former implies with 
them change of key, the latter change of 
mode. 

How to ■play the Fiddle. Bv H. W. and G. 
Gresswell. fLeadenliall Press.) The object for 
which this little book is written is not very 
dear. It professes to give hints to beginners, 
and it does, in fact, give many practical ones. 
But a good teacher could give all needful in¬ 
formation respecting instruction books, method 
of tuning ana holding violin, &c.; and our 
authors candidly say, at the opening of the book, 
that “those who wish to play the fiddle well must, 
at the outset, procure a good tutor.” People 
who cannot afford to pay for a good tutor 
cannot hope to learn much from books. How 
much help, for example, is it to a beginner to 
be told that “time-keeping should be most 
carefullv studied ” ? or, again, to be warned 
that “the least nervous excitement or hurry is 
ruinous to good playing ” P 

Tristan and Isolde. Translated by F. Jame¬ 
son. (Privately printed.) The author modestly 
says in his preface that his translation of 
Wagner’s drama lays no claim to literary or 
poetic merit. A great deal of it is, however, 
as poetry, very successful. His sole aim was to 
render the work exactly in English, and his 
task is thoroughly well accomplished. Headers 
who are able to enjoy the original will still feel 
pleasure in looking through this translation, 
while those who are unable to read German 
will receive it most thankfully. Mr. Jameson 
has made no attempt to imitate the metre of 
the original. J. S. Shed lock. 
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London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also he obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons; in Manchester of Mr. 
J. Heywood. Ten days after date of publi¬ 
cation, in New York, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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“ Pat op a Picture in your room.”—L bxoh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

{Twenty doon Wee* of Mndl*** Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS. 

From the moat celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ac. 

THE ART OP BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Ex am plea. 

Now Publithing. 

Or and Autotypes of the P aint ing* in 
the National Gallery. 

Pbmpictui and Catalogue on application. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER 8TUDI0RUM," with Commen- 
•tartet by the Her. Stoppord BROOKE, MA. 

O 0 T*aa of Bktvoldr, Gainsborough, Lawuncr, and Rare Works 
A w the Prist-Room, British Museum. 

Taiatlnga, Drawing*, Engraving*, Photographs, Ac., carefhlly framed. 

An mutratad Pamphlet, “Autotype In Relation to Honeehold Art," with 
Prta Notleee, free per poet. 

Fine-Art C atalogue, pp. 166, price Six pen eo, free per poet. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

PRESIDENT—LORD TENNYSON. 

'VlCE-PREODKNTS.—Right Hon. W. R. Gladstone, M.P. The Very {Rev. 
The Dean of Uandaff, E. H. Banbury, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Tzustexe.— Earl of Carnarvon, 81r John Lnbbock, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library oontaln* 100,000Volume* of Ancient and Modern Literature 
la various L a n guages, Subscription, £3 a -year without Entranoe-fce, or 
St with Entrance-fee of £6 ; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volume* are 
•Hewed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-niut Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80). price ie. 
to Members, 4 s. Fifth Edition of Vie Catalogue tn thepreu. Prospectus 


ESTABLISHED INI. 

B I R K B ElK BANK. 

Southampton-boUdlngs, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ealcalated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Value him • the no 


«, Dividends, and Coupon* t and the purchase and aa)e of Stocks. 
Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Notes tuned. 

THE BIBKBECK A LM A N ACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. Francis RATEvaokOFT, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ OEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

n. aricteal, b«t, and ul Bbaral. 

FOUNDED A.D INI 

Cuh prloM. No aitr. okup for tlm. !lm 
Particular,, EaUwM, Priu Opinion* Tn.tlmo.Uli Pott Era.. 

F. HOBDKB. 

tM, MS, t50,ToW.ah,m-aoafWoad, and IS, *>, and tl, NatwdUtrNt,W. 
KrtablUhed IMS. Alio for BIBB ONLY. 


THEATRES. 



Leigb, Brennan, Carter, Re. 

Preoedcd, at 7.15, by FAMILY JARS. 


P. o M E D Y THEATRE. 

„ Sola Leasee. Mias Mrlnottr. 

Every evening at 8, a new and original Musical Comedy Drama, entitle! 

Mb# Alloe Atherton and WmfeEifoulnf 1 ^ 
i t# . __ a ^ TURNED UP. 


Cb S lt i Bilbo* Korlco 8.IWO. H. 


f) O U R T THEATRE. 

^^^SSST^SSSSSSS!^ Kr ' C ‘ C,L 

Kerr, Bversfleld, Trent, Lngg, Cape, Victor, 
PhllUpa, and Mackintosh; Mesdames Cross, Minnie Bell, Roche, Cudmorc, 
Laooste, Hops, Vlney, and Norreys. 

Preoeded, at 8, by BREAKING THE ICE. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. J) » U R Y L A N E THEATRE. 

__ _ _rrf Leasee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS Harris. 

ID RAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, Dnu “ * H ”* T 

—^----- <0 bo prodneed tbu month, foil particular, of which will bo ihorllr 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and — 


POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 

A. Alas 


on app Ueaitoo. 


ROIXRT Harruon, Secretary and Librarian. 


B OOKS BOUGHT—To Executors, 

Bolkritor*, fcc.—HENRY BOTHER AN k CO., 88, Piccadilly, and 


LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
glv# the utmost value in cash. Experienced vainer* sent. Removals 
wkfcoat trouble or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 


"DICKERS & SON supply all NEW 

BOOKS in General Literature at 3d. in the Is. discount, and Law 
- and Medical Books at 3d. in the Is. Orders by post promptly and care¬ 
fully executed. Binding in all ita branches at moderate prloea. Catalogues 
post-free.—1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 

T>H(KNTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street 

X and CHARING CROSS, LONDON—Established 1781. 

lasoraneee agmfaaat Loos by Fire and Lightning effeoted in all parts of the 
world. 

Lees stains arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, \ . . . __ ... 

Francis B. Macdonald, i Jolnt secretaries. 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


tpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


gPECLALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

_ SOLB ADDBBSS— 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
_ MAYFAIR, W. 

CUBES of COUGHS and COLDS bp 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Mr. Wilcox, 7, Prospect-row, Birmingham, writes : 

A customer to-day Informed me tbat be bad taken them very frequently 
during the last four years, and also recommended them to others, and had 
never known them to fall." Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hyaterloal and Nervous Complaints are In¬ 
stantly relieved and rapidly cured by Dh. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, which taste 
pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at la. 1R, Is. 9d., 4s. 6<t, and 11s. per 
box. Beware of counterfeits. 


UMPIRE THEATRE. 

_ Bole Proprietor, D. NI COLS. 

REOPEN TO-NIGHT (Saturday, August 21) with a MUSICAL 
CHOREGRAPHICAL and OPERATIC ENTERTAINMENT, comprt.inga 
Vocal and Instrumental Conoert, two Grand Ballets (Ballet de* Deue ce 
•°d Moorish Ballet), Invented and arranged by Mods. BERTRAND. And 
an English version, In two acta, of the French Opera Comlque, 

LK P08TILLON DE LONJUMEAU. 

Business Manager, Mr. H. J. HlTCHiXS. 


G AIETY THEATRE. 

Bole Leasees and Managers, Mr. JOB* HOLLINOSHRAD 
and Mr. GXORGK EDWARDKS. 

Every evening, at 8.45, the American Burlesque, 

„ ADONIS. 

Mr. Henry E. Dlxey, supported by Rice and Dlxey's burlesque ccmp vny 
Preceded, at 8 , by 8LA3HER AND CRASHER. 4 P 7 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole Leesee and Manager. Mr. Charles H. Hawxkey. 

Every evening, at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Messrs. W. S. Penley, C. Allan, A. G. Andrews, F. H. Laye, T. Squire, 
N. Bent, and VV. J. Hill; lleadamec Vane, Featherstone, Cissy Grahamr, 
Garda, and Leigh Morray. 

Preceded, at £ by BARBARA. 

Messrs. F. H. Laye, Norman Bent; Mesdames Cis*y Grabame an! Kate 
Tyndall. 


aye, Norman Bent; Mesdames Cis>y Grabame an! Kate 



G rand theatre, 

ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WlLMOT. 

On MONDAY NEXT (August X3), production of a new Drama, in five 
acts, entitled WITH THE COLOURS; OR, TdE BLACK SEAL, 
by Elliot galer and James Mew. 


H aymarket theatre. 

Lessees and Managers, Messrs. RUSSELL and BASHFORD. 

Every evening, at 8.15, 

THE 8QHOOL FOR 8CANDAL. 

Meaari. Conway, Farren, Collette, Morgan, Dawson, Crisp, Souta-. Kl .g- 
horne, Treoahar, and Manning ; Mesdames Coleman, illtngton, Mellon, uud 
Kate Vaughan. 


fVPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Under the direction of Mr. E. W. GODWIN. 

Every evening, at 9, BACHELOR8. 

Messrs. Hermann Veztn, Stuart, Drlnkwater, Green, and Herbert • 
Mesdames Eva Bothera, Cbalgrove, Elcho, Hare, ant Sidney. 

Preceded, at 8, by DR. DAVY. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BA6. 


CATALOGUES POST-FEEB. 


_s. FISHER, 188 , STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ao. 

* opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 

«^ weaX^ leS8ant both ^ flavour and odour * K 18 •■Podally adapted to those whose digestive 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar BRUCH. 

Every evening, at 8.15. THE JILT. 

Messrs. Dion Boucicanlt, John Bllllngton. J.G. Grabame, H. J. Lethe met, 
Frank Rodney, E. \V. Gardiner, and J. G. Taylor; Mesd&mct Myra Holme, 
Webster, M. Barker, Le Thiers, and Thorndyke. 


k-7 Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’OTLT CARTE. 

Every evening, at 8.35, the original Japanese Opera, by W. 8. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan entitled 

THE MIKADO. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE CARP, 

by F. DESPKEZ, and A. CKLLLER. 

S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. John HOLLINOMEAB. 

Every evening, at 8.30, GARRICK. 

DAVY GARRICK—MR. COMPTON. 

Messrs. Lewis Bell, Dodsworth, Paxton, Marshall, Blaklston, Francks. 
Bland, and Valentine; Mesdames Alckln, Terry, Barton, and Edward 
Compton (Virginia Bateman). 

Preoeded, at 8, by BLUE DEVILS. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

v Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 

Every evening, at 8, HOLexorr 1 * famous Comedy, In five acta, 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, James Fernandas, Fred Thorne, Boyce Carletan, 
Fuller Melltsb, F. Grove, J. Wbeatman, and Charles Warner; Mead*me* 
Sophie Larkin, L. Peach, and Kata Rorke. 
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at all bookstalls. 

VERNON LEE’S NEW STORY. 

A PHANTOM LOVER: a Fantastic Story. By Vernon 

T.TTrff! , Author of “ Miss Brown,” “ Baldwin,” ko. Crown 8vo, is. 

TWO NEW IRISH NOVELS. 

at ail libraries. 

NORAH MORI ARTY : or, Revelations of Modern Irish 

Life. By AMOS BEADE. I Tola., orown 8vo, 17a. 

HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

Author of “ A Chelsea Householder,” “ A Millionaire's Cousin.” Second Edition. Crown 8ro, 8s. 

One of the most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life and scenery we ever remember to hare 

A I Ji^1S^th£fd®oh 'dS-fta. lu Ireland.”—DuMia Ig±£™- 
<• m»XSa«ers to this powerful book are few, but rery strongly Indicated. -Spectator. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbubgb and London. 

ENGLISH WORTHIES. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

Crown 8 yo, price 2s. 6d. each. 

CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 

“ The book under notice is so Interesting from the very fact that it Rives a clear and oondse history of the 
development of the theory of the origin of species and descent of man, as it passed through various great minds, 
unt ii developed by the master brain of Dab WIN. —La ni and Water. 

MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. 

“ A very readable, intelligent, and original summary of Marlborough’s career; the Interest of the reader 
stained throughout the work.”— Broad A\ 


By H. D. Train. 


is sustained throughout the worn ,”—jjroad Arrow. 

SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl) 

“ It is alwavs a pleasure to read Mr. Tratt.i.’s writings; his style is finished, his knowledge of literature 
extensive, and Ids mind at onoe philosophic and humorous. In ‘ Shaftesbury ’ all Mr. Tb au x’s best qualities are 
displayed! It 1 b only a little bode, but it is careful, complete, and penetrating.”— Qraphw. 

ADMIRAL BLARE. By David Hannay. 

RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. With Two Maps 

Ireland, and Guiana. 

STEELE. By Austin Dobson. 

*,• Other Volumee in preparation. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 0 0. 


South of England and 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Is., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PIOTON, 
M.A..M.P. 

Contents: The Origin and Growth of the En g l is h 
Oligarchy .—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to SocialPrqgresa.— The 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo- 
cratio Morals. 

44 The hook deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike bythe timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical .”—Weekly Timet. 


TOURIST SEASON, 1886. 

Foap. 8vo, doth, with Maps, Ac. 

STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES:- 

BERKSHIRE. By E. WALFORD, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE. By A G. HILL,B.A., F.S.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. BeVajt, F.OA 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TXXOXLLA*. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Bar. J. C. Cox 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. WOETU, F.G.8. 

DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Worn. F.OB. 

The above Guide* to North and South Devon In 1 vol., h. 61. 
DORSET. By R. N. WORTH, IJQ*. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. JEIKIMOI, F^.GS. 

ESSEX. By E. WALFORD, M.A. 

HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. BlVAl, F.QA 
KENT. By G. P. BtViV, F.G.8. 

LONDON, THROUGH. Br the Rev. W. J. LOFTIK, B. A., F.SA. 

LONDON, BOUND ABOUT. By the Be*. W. J. LoiTO, B.A., FJJ.A. 
NORFOLK. ByWiLtUBTK. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. By B. N. WORTH, F.G.8. 

SURREY. By Q. P. BxVAH, F.O.S. 

BU88EX. By G. F. CHAMBER*, F.RJLS. 

WARWICK. By O. P. BRVAB. F.OA 

YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). By G. P. BITAY, F,OA 
YORKSHIRE (WEST BIDING). By G. P. BlTAV, F.G.8. 


Third Edition, crown8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d., post free. 

LESSONS from the BISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PIOTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents : Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—’* Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
tar qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. 


LottDON: ALEXANDER &3SHEPHEARD, 31, CASHS Stbskt, Holbobk; and all Booksellers. 


Fcap. 8vo, doth, with Maps, Ac. 

JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES:- 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Nina Maps and Thiaa Panoramio 
View*, 7*.j also In Four Section*, la. 6d. each. 

NORTH WALES. With Two Map*, 6*. 6d.; also la Flv* Section*, la. 6J. 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 5*. 

CARLISLE, GILS LAND, lha ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD.- 
With Map and Frontispiece, 6a. 

ISLE of WIGHT. With Frontispiece and 8U Map*, 5a. 


Foap. 8*o, with Map*. 

JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES:- 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, la. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Papar, ts. 6d.; doth, 3a. 61. 

ISLE of MAN. Papar, la.; doth, Sa. 6d. 

CARLISLE, G1L8LAND, ROMAN WALL, and KEIGHBOUBHOOD.- 
Paper, Sa. 

ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, Sa.; doth, Sa. 61. 


Post 8*o, with Sevan Maps, doth limp, price 6a. 

THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 

THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With an Appendix on the Flora ar«t 
Leptdoptera of Norway, by R. C. R. JORDAN, M.D. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. 

STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886, containing a List of 
■11 the best Qaida*Booka and Maps for the Principal Holiday Resort* at 
Home and Abroad, with Index Mape to the Government Survey* of 
England, Fraooo, and 8wltserland. Pott-free for penny stamp. 


London: Eswasd Btahtobd, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Is. T X IsA ZEE. 1b. 

1SS pages, large 8va. 

PRINCIPAL CONTUTTS FOB SEPTEMBER. 

THE NEW CABINET. .. .. O. VciABLER. 

MOLlERB.—I.M. C. KXLBUBI.- 

LIFE in a HOUSE-BOAT on the THAMES .. .. R. Badclyfte. 

BBANOINOCO, a BURMESE BUONAPARTE .. .. J. H. RTLIT. 

FRANZ LISZT.H. K. MOOIK. 

GOVERNMENT by AMATEURS . 44 CASSANDRA .** 

A CENTURY of TOURING In IRELAND .. .. 8. FAGAN. 

Swan Sojtkikschxix, Lowhkt, k Co., Paternoetar-aqusre. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL 


THE NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” “ Ishmael,” &c. 

“ There is enough and to spare of plot; and, indeed, we may justly say of ‘ One Thing Needful,’ that nothing more ingeniously complex, ormore- 
artistically simple in its ultimate solution, than the theme of this exciting narrative, has been devised since ‘Aurora Floyd, at once the eecond ana tte 
first of her notable fictions .”—Daily Telegraph. __ 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 

Printed by ALEXANDER k SHEFHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Cbanoery lame; Published by HENRY VILLEBS, IT, Chanoery Lane, W.O. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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TABUS OF OOffTBHTB. 

rin 

Hwat's Amoral Blaxk, by W. O’Connob 

Morris .m 

W. Arc hre’s Abo ut thbThbatrh, by F.WgDMORB ue 
E/»-G. Duokrtt's Bxcokd Evidxnck frox Olmo. 

by W. Btkks. ,1J0 

Ban's Intbmob Vnrws of Soothkbn China, 

by Prof. Douglas .m 

Kagumb’s Lbotuem on Philosophy, bv A. W. 

Bb"».18S 

Foonmb’s Hrinbioh Hhih b, by R. MoLiktock . 188 

N»w Novkls, by W. Wallaoh.188 

Bnornt Throloot.184 

Nom AND NBWB . . ■>.185 

TH» F OBTHOOIDHO MAOAZmS.186 

Obotjabt.186 

Origi nal V hbbb: “Tintagbl,” by AW. Bbknnit 186 

MAQAZnnSS AND BnilWt.186 

Hi Maternal Ancestors or Bxnrson . 186 

A Tora inter Ablatio Greek Islands, II., by 

tiie Her. H. V. Tozbb. 181 

Bnlbozkd Foreign Books.188 

OaSBESPONDSNCB 

Tirynt. b^ Frank Calvert; Tkt Etymology of 

_ _ ..188 

Hnurausb’s Catalogue of ..Hebrew MSS. at 
Oxfo rd, by Dr. M. Friedlander . . .189 

Obit uary : Professor Barth, by H. T. Wharton iso 
CORRK gPOITDgNGB:— 

Th e “T ih-King," by Prof. Legge and Prof. 

Terrl en de Laconperle.140 

SaiBBUR Notes.140 

Philologt Notes.141 

AudsleVs Obnahebtal Arts of Japan, by 

006HO MONKHOU8E.141 

Tibbot’s Piotubbs of Parisian Life . . .149 

Soke Minor Exhibitions. 149 

Notes on art and Archaeology . . .149 

TBs Wagner Pbrfobjcangbs at Baireuth, by 

i. 8. SHEDLOCK.148 

Musical Publications. 144 

Muno Notes. 14 

PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE PAINT-* 

8TKRNBRRG, Pupil of Prohnor HEBKOMEB, fir. ■ 
I.E8BON8 In London and at Bubg, Herts. Terms on application. 

T AW—A CITY FIRM of SOLICITORS 

* requires ARTICLED CLERK to fill the piece of one whoee term 
ku Jilt expired; on# who oen apeak French preferred.—Apply DIBIT 
WOOD*, IS, Baslaghall-slroet, Ig^RC. _ 

RNATHEMATICS forB.A. and B.Sc., 1886. 

-AM- —Hr. JOHN BRIDGE will b. (lid t» ASSIST CANDIDATES for 

Eiiinlniilooi—Addriw 66, Boolb^SH-QiiA, Himpilwtd._ 


Catalogues now 


P«g*« 

ready. 


OOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

Jb?. ®- W * (<do ** 10 E" 1 ’* Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Fiindpal, Mxe. w. R. COLE. ▲ separate Home adjoining for Reeldent 
FnpOe. The NEXT TERM oommenoes SEPTEMBER 92icp. _ 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoechorch-etreat, London; and “ The 
boaac Preea," 44, Charterhouse equsro, EC._ 


TYTEEKLY NEWSPAPER WANTED to 

▼ T PRINT (and to publish. If required). Beat position and every 
flseOty lor Publiehlng Office.—The PROPRIETORS of “THE NEW 
TEMP LE PRESS” are prepared to GIVE ESTIMATES for WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS or MONTHLY MAGAZINES. General Printing executed. 
Bat atple and moderate char get. Eight weekly and monthly publics- 
Mona leaned.—J. Bboaphousb. 186. Fleet-street. Loudon.__ 


T 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.- 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place In the 
Photographic Boom at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
■ eoder n improvements, ipeclallj arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MB&, ENGRAVINGS, MAPS. PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale end with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered In obtaining 
penatseion, Ac.—Apply to the Mavaqkb, Autottfb Com rear 74, New 
Oxford Street. London, W.C. 


rpEACHER of MODERN LANGUAGES.— 

JL WANTED, a MASTER for the SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 
In tbe BELFAST ACADEMY, BELFAST, vacant by the appointment of the 
pr esen t Master. V. Stelnbcrger. Esq., ftLA., to the Chair of Modern Languages 
in Galway College. The alt cat Ion la moat daalrable, both aa regards Income 
sad social poet lion. DutUe to be entered on on 16th November.—Applica¬ 
tions and testimonials to be sent on or before 97TH SEPTEMBER, to the 
Secretary, Rev. J. A. CHAS cello B, DD n from whom farther particulars 
may be obtained. _ 


B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

SoUekora, Ac.—HENRY SOTHERAN A CO., 36, Pit^dllly. and 
lM Btnud, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
>e Btmoat value In cash. Experienced valuer* sent. Removals 
it tmuola or expense to vendors. Established 1816. _ 


S T y, 


PAUL* 8 SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA¬ 
TION for filling up about TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be hr Id on tbe &TH SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For In- 
1 apply to tbe BUMAB, Bt. Paul’s School, We 1 Kensington. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUI NEA PER ANNUM. 

PHO8PEOTUHE8 POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS S UPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O IBEE 13 -A- 3? BOOKS. 

The fMewing Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 

3--W0EKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4«—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PHIZES, fto. 


1. -BECENT POPULAB BOOKS, 

At greatly Bedaoed Prloee. 

2. —BOOKS STBONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


AH Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


gT. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, BE. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1886-87 will commenoe on OCTOBER 1ST, 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BRIBTOWE, 

M TWO^NTHANCE Sa^NCK^HOLAReH IPS, of £100 

tlvolr, open to all First-year Students, will b e OF FERED fOT ^MPKTlTION. 

The Examination will bo held on the 4TH, 5TB, and 6TH of OCTOBER, and 

tbe Subject! will be Chemistry and Pbysfce, with either Botany or Zoology, 

‘'spedafSawm^axe^ld throngbont the year 

SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE MB. EXAMINATIONS of the 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON. ^ . . _ 

All Hospital Appointment! are open to Student! without extra charge. 
Scholarship# and Money Priam of considerable value are awarded at tbe 

Sessional Examinations, aa also several Medal#. _. 

Dm Fern may be paid in one enm or by instalments. Entries may De 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental 8tudents and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioner! and Private Families residing In the neigh¬ 

bourhood receive Student* for resldeooe and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodging* U kept In tbe Secretary’s offloe. 

P r o sper fn sno and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. OzOKOU Bundle. W. M. Okd, Dean. 

TJNIVERBITY of SYDNEY. 

CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS sre Invited from GENTLEMEN t betweeni26 and 4ft years 
of age, qu alifi ed by high s os domical position, to fill tbe CHAIR of MODERN 
LITERATURE in tbe UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY „ » . _ 

Tbe Professor will be expected to give instruction In tbe Englis h La n- 
guage and Literature, and to give or superintend Instruction [In the French 
and German Languages and Literatures, ass i ste d by Lecturer! in French 
and German, directed by him ; to deliver and conduct, during each 
academical year, snob Lectures and Examination* as tbe senate shall from 
Hnu» to Hm« direct. 

Die emoluments oonalst of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half the 
lecture fees of student* In the Department of Modem Languages, and 


Further particular* ■■ to tenure of cffloe.fco., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, ft, Westminster Chambers, B.W., to 
whom applications, stating candidate’s are, and tooompanied by right 
copies oftestimonials, should be sent on or before the 80TB SEPT., 1886. 

Saul Samuel, Agent-General for New Sooth Wales, 
ft, Westminster Chambers, Vlctorla-street, London, 8.W. 

29th July, 1886. 


c 


AYENDI8H COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Pee side nt : 

HIS GRACE TUB DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The Object of this Collage la to enable Student* *t tbe earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate ooet, to take tho University degree In Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students ar* admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

Dm College Chargee for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term In tbe 
Long Vacation), Including all neceeeary expense* of tuition for the B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For farther Information apply to tbe WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The SESSION of tbe FACULTY of MEDICINE oommenoes on OCTOBER 4. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, et 4 PH, by A.E. BARKER, Esq. 

Thtf SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including tbe Indian School and tbe Department* of Applied Sclraoe and 
Teohnologv and of the Fine Arts) begin* an OCT OBER ft. INTRODUC¬ 
TORY LECTURE, at 3 P.K., br Profoeaor T. E. 8CRUTTON, M.A, LL.B. 
Instruction Is provided for Women in Arte, Laws, and Science. 
Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, Ac. (value £1,000), 
may be obtained from tbe College, Power-street, WC. 

Tbe EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Langueges 
and 8denoe) and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EXHIBI¬ 
TIONS begin SEPTEMBER 28; for MEDICAL EXHIBITIONS, 8EPTEM- 

B T?e l 8CH00L RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 27. 

Tbe College is dose to tbe Gower .street Station. 

Talpoubd Ely, MJL, Secretary. 


Q.UY’ 


S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 12ft Guinea* will be oflhred far OPEN 
Competition on Monday, bvikmbu 27. subject* of Examination * 

Classics, Mathematics, and Modem Languages. 

A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of tbe value of lift Guineas, will be 
oflhred for OPEN COMPETITION on the tame day. Bubjflots of Examina¬ 
tion : Inorganio Chemistry, Physios, Botany, and Zoology. 

For farther particulars apply to tbe Dean, Guy'# Hospital, 8.B._ 


rWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

V/ UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

IL MEDI CAL DEPARTMENT (Including tho Dental and the Pharma- 
oeatleal Courses), 
m. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departments, and of Eutranoe Scholarships and 
Exhibitions (12 In number, end varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will 
be forwarded on application to the Registrar of the College, or may be 
obtained from Mr. J. B. COSH18H, 33, Piooadilly, Manchester. 

Him Wm. Holdbr, XA, Registrar. 


/COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE, Downton, 

Salisbury.—For LuidowiKn, Lund A^ntr, Surr«yora, hnm, 


Salisbury, 
and Colonlits. 


The College provides fall Courses of Instruction upon the Practioe and 
Theory of Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Surveying, Land Agency, and 

* < Tb# l /arm Is ftftO acres in extent, and is under the direct management of 
the College, tbe whole of tbe valuable etook of horses, cattle, dairy cows, 
sbeqpT^ga. dairy appliances, implements, and growing crops being the 

Pr iCiYin'UMN 0 TaKe oommenoes FRIDAY, OCTOBXR 8XH. 

For pro*pectus, he., apply to the Pe«8IDEHT. ___ 

TTAT.T, LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

FOREST BI LL, aB , LOUDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD, 
flsed Mliirsse Miss M. TODD, Graduate In Honours, Cambridge University. 

Frotacn-SMtay, Ktart C»1L ; Dr. K«CT*I«. todotf LbwmM, Lout. 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Professor Fontantar, and Dr. Ferrsro. 

Full list and rsfsrsnoes on appUcatlou. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents fob SEPTEMBER, 1888. 

I. A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. ByW.E.N0RM8. 

(To lie continued.) 

II. COLERIDGE. 

III. REMINISCENCES of LISZT. 

IV. POOR, DEAR THERESA. 

V. at.L for MY LOVE. 

VI. A VISIT to tile GRAND CHARTREUSE. 

Vn. FRIENDSHIP, 
vm. ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

IX. THE HAMADRYAD. 

X. THE PEOPLE’S DISSOLUTION. 

XL PASTON OABBW, MILLIONAIRE and 
MISER. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. (To 
be co ntinued.) ___ 

NOW BEAST. 

Twenty-one Years’ Work 
in the Holy Land, 

(A Record and a Summary,) 

JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 

Publithed for the Committee of the Palatine Exploration 
Fund. 

In 1 yoI., crown 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations. 
Price 3s. fid. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“CLIFFORD GRAY.” 

THE WILLOW GARTH. 

By W. M. HABDINGE, 

Author of “ Eugenia,” &c. 

In l Yds., crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A 
ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 

VENDETTA! The Story of One 


Forgotten, 
crown 8 yo. 


By MARIE CORELLI. In 8 Yds., 


“ An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo¬ 
dramatic type.” —Athenaeum. _ 

“ There are few readers that win not acknowledge the 
strong enforcement of this daring fiction, by yielding at 
once to its fascination and reading right through to the 
end .”—DsUy Telegraph. 

“ A reader Is well satisfied if the oontents of a story 
are of such a character that he ignores bedtime, and If 
the small hours continue to strike in vain, satisfaction 
wfil rise into delight. Such will probably be the ex¬ 
perience of many readers at ‘Vendetta.’ ’’—Academy. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OP HER MAJESTY. 

Now i mdj, ft&th Edition, 1 vol„ royal 8ro., with the arms bountifully 
engraved, 31a. fid. bound, flit edges. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 

NETAGE for 1888. Corrected by tha NobUlty. 

• Lodge’s Peerage’ baa bow much Improved of Into yearn, and with Ma 
dear typo and convenient arrangement It bldg fair to retain the popularity 
it baa lone enjoyed.”—At Aenaoww. _ 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE WOOING of CATHERINE. 

By E. FRANCES POINTER, Author of 44 My little Lady,” fce. 
frola. 

OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. J. 

PORTER, frola. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

OUR RADICALS: a Tale of Love 

and Politics. By the late Colonel FRED. Bt 
NAB Y. In a vote., crown 8vo. 

“Thelate Colonel Burnaby’s posthumous novel is a 
decided suooess. It Is, of oourse, intensely Tory In feel¬ 
ing and motif, but none the lose interesting for that, 
while additional popularity is secured for the book by 
the introduction of political celebrities under disguise 
more or lees transparent.”—Poll Mali Oaaette. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 

KATHARINE BLYTHE. By the 

Author of “In London Town,” “A Western Wild- 
flower,” fto. In 8 vols. 

“Too much praise oan hardly be given to the maimer 
in which the writer has utilised the chief episode in her 
new novel ."—Morning Poet. 


Richari> Bxntlny St Sow, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


ST. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 

lutbor of “ QaartrefWL” S vole. 

fhe aotboreaa throughout wrltea with moderation and conalatenoy, and 
bar three ample rolnmea well repay perusal. 1 Daily Teleffrcutk. 

“ * at. Briavela ’ la a etory replete with variety, end In all develop manta 
of her plot the author ikDihlly m a lnt a ln a an u n a b ate d Interest” 

Morning Post. 

The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 

By F. W. ROBINSON, 

Author of “ Grandmother’* Money,” he. S vola. 

One of the finest atndlea that any of our novellata haa prodnoed of late 
years. To read aooh a book aa thla la to strengthen the aonl with a moral 
tonic.”— Atkenaemm. ...... 

“ The book le (tall of the troth* and experience of actual llf^ woven Into 
a romance by an undoubtedly clever novell*t.'’-Jfontti»p Pott. 

A capital book.*—Academy. 

A LILY MAID. By William 

GEORGE WATERS. S vola. , „ 

“• a lily Maid* to dtotinotly well written in deer vigorous language. 

gUSMSgM, 

(t Alter of ttaakMowtlDtarMt. Mr. W.tui'i plot ta&Mt andhliltyl. 
1 . bftoht awl Doflr r.lrvrop*. 

“ ‘A LUr MM4’ U thronchoat arcMdloclj plmut 

IN LETTERS of GOLD. By Thomas 

ST. E. HAKE, t vola. , „ „ ..... . 

Mr. Hake does not Indulge lu podding, end never forgets that his first 
and Indeed only business la to tell a story4 tkemaeum. 

“Mr. Hake ha* treated hit • object with great breadth and thorough 
Insight Into human nature, which a tamps him as an accurate and skilful 
observer of humanity Sunday Times. 

THE POWER 

GEORGE LAMBERT. > vols. 


of GOLD. By 


BOOKS FO R TH E SEASIDE. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each In a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

Br EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Wo Two," fto. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of “ Donovan,” lie. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Dooovoo," " Wo Two," fto. 

WON by WAITING. New 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ' 


and 

Donovan,” fee. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 

Each in a Single Volume, price 5a 

STAN DARD WO RKS. 

BYTSE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM 


CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

HUMAN 


it 


SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 


THE AMERICANS at HOME. 

BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 


LIFE of IRVING. 
A BOSE in JUNE. 
PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 


I A UUrJJih. 8 U 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

Hurst & Blacxntt, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


SOME G UIDE BOOKS. 

MOUNTAIN ASCENTS in WESTMORE- 

LAND and CUMBERLAND. By Iieuti-CoL 
JOHN BARROW, F.B.9. Crown Svo, To. 60. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. With Map. 

988 pp., cloth, fosp. Svo, 8s. 

CARLSBAD and its ENVIRONS. With 

Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth, 7s. 6d- ; 
roan, 9s. 

AIX-LES-BAINS: its Baths and Bathing. 

By Dr. WAKEFIELD. Crown 8vo, 998 pp., 9s. 80. 

ENGLISHMAN’S GUIDE to the UNITED 

STATES and CANADA. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. Grown 8vo, roan, Ta. Sd. 

APPLETON’S GUIDE to EUROPE. With 

Maps and Illustrations. 9 vols., crown 8vo, 90s. 


LOW’S STA NDAR D NOVELS. 

In post 8vo, uniform, doth extra, bevelled boards, 

prioe 8s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


ByWllllam Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth 
(19th Edition). 
Kflmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 
I^dySilverdale’sSweet- 
Sunrise. [heart. 

By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lome Doone (96th Edi¬ 
tion.) Also an Ulus. 
Edit., 81s. Sd. and 8Ss. 
Alloe Lorraine. 

Oradoek Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Oripps the Oanler. 
Erema; or, My Father's 
Mary Anerley. [Sin. 
Christo well: a Dart¬ 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 

ByThomaa Hardy. 

The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the M a d din g 
Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethdberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Elves. 
The ReturnoftheNative. 

By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1886. 

1Vo. 747, New Serin. 

Tn Eduob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

H it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ye., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
net to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“English "Worthies.”— Admiral Blake. By 

David Hannay. (Longmans.) 

The most brilliant of our lyrists of the sea 
placed Blake on a par with the “mighty 
Nelson,” in the age that witnessed the Nile 
and Trafalgar. Yet Campbell’s estimate of 
the great admiral of the Commonwealth is a 
tradition only; and, as is the case with many 
other heroes of that grand era of our national 
history, little is really known at the present 
day about the illustrious chief who heralded, 
as it were, the victorious career of the 
British navy. This neglect or ignorance is 
partly due to the literary reaction against 
Puritanism which has not ceased, even after 
two centuries, and partly to the fact that 
no biography of Blake, worthy of the name, 
exists. And yet it is surprising that the 
antagonist of Van Tromp, the warrior who 
humbled Spain at Santa Cruz—successful 
where even Nelson failed—should have almost 
passed from the minds of his countrymen. 

In this short sketch of the life of Biake—one 
of the series of “ English Worthies ” in course 
of publication by Messrs. Longmans—Mr. 
Hannay has sought to revive the interest 
which England ought to feel for one of her 
true heroes; and his work is, on the whole, 
well done, though necessarily an epitome 
only- He has not succeeded, indeed, in 
placing before us “ the living image,” as it 
were, of Blake, as Southey has done in the 
case of Nelson—possibly the materials are 
not forthcoming; nor has he brought out 
with sufficient dearness the characteristics 
of the naval wars and the naval tactics of the 
era of Cromwell. But he has given us a 
good and tolerably full account of the career 
and the deeds of the renowned admiral; his 
estimate of him is just and thoughtful; and 
his descriptions of the battles which made 
Blake famous, and especially of the condition 
of the two navies—those of the Dutch Re- 
public and the English Commonwealth— 
which in that age strove for the sovereignty of 
the seas, abound in proofs of well-digested 
knowledge. 

Robert Blake was bom in 1599, a scion of 
a stock of Somerset yeomen who had become 
one of the lesser county families. No record 
exists of his early youth; but tradition informs 
us that his father gave the first news of the 
Armada’s approach to the mariners of the 
Bristol Channel. And, as he was reared along 
the shores of Bridgwater Bay, he must have 
been familiar with the sea from boyhood. 
At the age of fifteen he went up to Oxford, 
but his University career was not brilliant; the 
future admiral failed to gain a fellowship, 
though it is said that he had a “ turn for 
Latin.” Blake led the life of a small oountry 
gentleman until he had reached his fortieth 


year; and he then became M.P. for the town 
of Bridgwater, and sat at "Westminster during 
the Short Parliament, the forerunner of the 
great Civil War. Like most men of his class, 
he had Puritan sympathies; and when the 
contest began, in 1652, he cast in his lot with 
the men of the Parliament, serving under 
Popham, a Somerset magnate, who had 
raised a local force to support the Houses. 
Blake first attracted notioe at the siege of 
Bristol; he defended his post with con¬ 
spicuous valour, and refused to yield until the 
last moment; and, in 1644, he won fresh 
laurels by the tenacity with which he held 
Lyme Regis against Prince Maurice and a 
powerful force. His principal service, how¬ 
ever, on land was his memorable and daring 
defence of Taunton, a turning point in the 
operations of the war. He was made governor 
of the town in 1645, and his prolonged resist¬ 
ance prevented the junction of the king’s 
forces of the West and of the Midlands, 
as Clarendon remarked, with decisive results. 
Blake was now know as a distinguished 
soldier; he had been thanked in Parliament, 
and praised by Cromwell; and, in 1648, he 
received a commission, with two other 
“ colonels ” to command the fleet, the sea and 
land services, after the fashion of those days, 
being still often placed under the same 
leaders. The state of the navy at this time 
was critical; the squadron of the Downs was 
in open revolt; and strong Royalist feelings 
prevailed among the superior officers and 
even the common sailors. Blake, however, 
made the presence of genius and will felt from 
the first moment. He was soon after head 
of a powerful fleet, every captain in which 
obeyed his behests; and, in a few months, 
every symptom of mutiny had disappeared 
under the spell of success. Before he had 
been two years in command, he had blockaded 
Lisbon, defeated Rupert in a brilliant engage¬ 
ment off the coasts of Spain, compelled Yan 
Tromp to respect our shores, punished French 
rovers, and captured Jersey, the last strong¬ 
hold of the Royal cause. 

The extraordinary ability displayed by 
Blake as a leader at sea was at once recog¬ 
nised. He received again the thanks of the 
House of Commons; a vote of £1,000 was 
made in his favour; and he was placed prac¬ 
tically in command of our fleets, a position 
which he completely justified, not only as an 
illustrious chief, but as an administrator of 
the highest order. War was now imminent 
between the United Provinces and the Com¬ 
monwealth which had been formed by 
Cromwell; and the powers of the sea soon 
joined in a conflict, incessantly waged for 
many years, for supremacy on the domain 
of the ocean. Mr. Hannay’s account of 
the naval resources of the belligerent 
fleets is exact and curious; and, though he 
might have described the tactics of that age 
better, this part of his work is full of interest. 
The Dutch fleet was largely superior in num¬ 
bers, and probably in manoeuvring skill. Mr. 
Hannay has not remarked that they gained 
the weather gage, as a general rule, in their 
encounters with us, and more than once 
succeeded in breaking our line; and Yan 
Tromp and De Ruyter stood in the first rank 
of the commanders who had been famous at 
sea. But ship for ship the English was the 
better navy; the English gunners had already 


learned the rule always enforced by Nelson— 
to strike at the hull at close quarters; the 
English artillery was superior; and in Blake, 
sustained as he was by lieutenants of daunt¬ 
less courage and high professional skill, 
England had the advantage of a man of 
genius. We have no space to describe the 
engagements whieh marked the first stages of 
the mighty conflict, and which Mr. Hannay 
has carefully sketched. In the battle off the 
Kentish Knock the palm of skill was entirely 
on the side of De Ruyter; and in that of 
Dnngeness Yan Tromp won a dear-bought 
victory by his superiority of force. But in 
the long running fight from Portland to Calais. 
which took place a few months afterwards, 
Blake had a signal and complete revenge; and 
on every occasion when he met his foe, he 
gave proof of a fertility of resource, and 
especially of an audacious courage, which 
anticipated the great deeds of Nelson and 
Cochrane. Seldom, indeed, have enemies 
been more fairly matched than the cool, scien¬ 
tific, and intrepid Dutchman, and the les< 
learned, but more highly gifted Englishman 
—a hero and a bom ruler of men. 

The fame of Blake continued to grow with 
his years. He had been, from the first, an 
adherent of Cromwell; he had steadily sup - 
ported the Protector’s Government; and he was 
now at the head of the English navy. In this 
capacity he proved a bold reformer, and 
showed remarkable organising powers; but 
the sea remained the scene of his most notable 
services. He made the flag of England the 
terror of her foes wherever he appeared with 
his victorious squadrons; compelled the 
Yatican Council to bow to Cromwell; purged 
the Mediterranean of swarms of pirates; and 
destroyed one of their nests of crime at Tunis. 
He was in command, also, of a fleet which 
made one of the richest captures of the 
treasures of Spain which has been recorded in 
our naval annals; but, on this occasion, the 
chief praise belongs to one of his able lieu¬ 
tenants. The crowning exploit of his career 
was reserved for the last years of his life, 
and it has not been surpassed in daring 
and skill. Santa Cruz, of Teneriffe, was in 
those days the station where the treasure 
ships of Spain were accustomed to touch on 
their way from Panama to the mother 
country; and in 1657 Blake resolved to cut 
out a squadron of galleons within the anchor¬ 
age. The place was one of extraordinaiy 
strength; the entrance to the roadstead, a 
long and narrow channel, was commanded by 
carefully planned batteries; and, owing to 
certain peculiarities of the wind, it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to get within the harbour. 
Blake, however, perceiving that the position 
of the galleons in some degree masked the 
fire of the forts, stood in boldly with the rise of 
the tide. He completely destroyed the treasure 
fleet and the town; and what is more re¬ 
markable, he contrived to draw off, owing to a 
a favourable turn of the breeze, without having 
suffered serious loss. This great feat of arms 
remains to this day one of the most splendid 
of our naval triumphs; and, as we have said, 
Blake achieved success where Nelson failed in 
a subsequent age. This was the last of the 
admiral’s glories. He died, worn out, a few 
months afterwards; and his remains were 
fitly placed in the grave at "Westminster, 
amid the grief of the thousands of London, 
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though the Restoration refused them a sepul¬ 
chre. “I do uot reckon myself equal to 
Blake ”—the remark of Nelson, recalling the 
long hut honoured tradition of many genera¬ 
tions of British seamen—is, perhaps, as good 
a monument as history can raise to the 
memory of one of our most famous ■worthies. 

William O’Cosjtoe Mobbis. 


About the Theatre. By William Archer. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

The convenient assemblage of theatrical essays 
which Mr. Archer has here cast into the 
form of a volume, and which are of the sort 
which his literary pertinacity still prevents 
him from being tired of providing for the 
monthly reviews, makes not only a pleasant 
hook for holiday reading—a hook to he scanned 
not too eagerly, yet with calm interest; it 
takes its place, too, by reason of certain of 
its pages, on the shelf as a work of reference. 
It gathers up so many facts with precision, as 
well as discusses them with entertainment. 
There is no question whatever about Mr. 
Archer’s real devotion to the drama. He is 
not much moved by any particular personality 
at the theatre. Even the most engaging 
humanity he observes with something of 
chilliness; never yet that I know of in his 
career has he been betrayed into personal 
enthusiasm. He is the very sagest of young 
men. But though in presence of the foot¬ 
lights the blood runs no quicker in his veins, 
though in the finest moment of the last act 
but one—at the very crisis of M. Barcey’s 
scene d fairs —his “pulse doth temperately 
beat time,’* you feel that he has always this 
quality of the critic and not of the advocate, 
that his eye is ever on the object; that he 
sits on the judgment seat with much of 
patience, if with a little cynicism; that he 
has a fund of knowledge, and some range in 
his taste. Again, there are but few critics 
who speak with similar fearlessness; for, not 
only is Mr. Archer no respecter of persons, 
he is very often no respecter of people’s 
sensibilities. 

The introduction of chapters on “The 
Plays of Victor Hugo,” and on “ Hugo and 
Wagner,” proves, of course, the point I 
started with—that the volume is not a homo¬ 
geneous, though it is a decidedly interesting, 
book. Only the modest title of it all— About 
the Theatre —permits the presence of these 
between covers which enclose “ The Censor¬ 
ship of the Stage,” and “A Storm in Stage 
Land.” But we need not dwell upon each 
separate essay, nor engage in the extremely 
dull labour of writing a review of a review. 
Recognising that several of the essays still 
have point and place in the volume—that 
even the most ephemeral are written with a 
dexterity and a power rare in the old days, 
before it was the custom for the best of literary 
skill to be pressed into the service of journalism 
—we still need not discourse in detail on Mr. 
Archer’s able instances of literary art. We 
will turn rather to that one chapter of his 
volume which meets us for the first time. 
“ Are we advancing ? ” he asks; and, on the 
whole, he says that we are, but bases his 
arguments to that effect upon a careful ex¬ 
amination rather of plays than of players—in 
other words, of that branch of the art of 
literature which supplies material to the 


boards. This, rather than the art of acting, 
essentially interests him, and it is of this that 
on the whole he is a highly qualified judge. 

A highly qualified judge, I say, un¬ 
doubtedly, but rather “ a hanging judge.” It 
is no light sentence that is pronounced at 
Mr. Archer’s assize. Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
I suspect, would deem him the Jeffreys of 
criticism. Still, in most cases, he can discern 
the real qualities of a dramatist’s work, and 
he might conceivably answer that his very 
impatience of Mr. Buchanan’s prose proves his 
capacity to be fair, if need be, to Ins poetry. 
The talent of Mr. Buchanan he does not 
contest. I think he is a little hard upon the 
use to which at the Adclphi Mr. Buchanan 
applies it. Surely the melodrama of Mr. 
Buchanan is a frank bid for the applause of 
the many. A writer is hardly “ not doing 
his best” in doing the thing which a particular 
clientele is fitted to receive, because he is not 
at the time doing some other thing which 
might be addressed only to some other clientele. 
“ Storm Driven,” and some of its successors, 
have not posed as high literature. If they 
had, would they have been offered to the 
Brothers Gatti, who do not direct a Princess’s 
or a Lyceum ? They aim, honestly enough, 
I think, at a particular audience, with which, 
in his terser works, in his more truly inventive 
labour, Mr. Buchanan is little concerned. 

In the chapter “Are we advancing?” Mr. 
Archer has to bemoan the seeming silence 
of Mr. Albery—“the ghost of himself,” 
Mr. Archer says, but not, he trusts, Mr. 
Wyndham’s ghost. Mr. Albery might have 
been, it is asserted, at the head of the 
list of contemporary dramatists. Even now 
the author of a piece of the penetrating 
observation of “Two Roses” must occupy 
some place of honour. Among the younger 
men, Mr. Archer is disposed to assign a very 
high place to Mr. Jones and to Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. He may be said to have been 
almost the discoverer of Mr. Jones, and, in 
a previous volume, was the justified admirer 
of Mr. Grundy. Prom both of these stage- 
writers—both of them dose observers of life, 
one of them a poet more or less, the other 
with something of the genius of a true writer 
of comedy—I must agree with Mr. Archer 
that much is still to be expected. If we 
are to “ advance,” it is they certainly who 
will contribute to the pace of our march. 
And, not to speak of any other writers who 
yet give signs of helping the progress, there 
is Mr. Bronson Howard, the strength and 
individuality of whose labour Mr. Archer 
wishes to recognise. But, why does our 
author, whose warmest praise is, after all, 
and very rightly, a praise of certain writers 
of comedy—why does our author assume that 
English comedy is dead? There is being 
prepared the way, he says now, for a “ drama 
of close observation.” It has not come in 
great force, he implies, but it is coming. Of 
one thing let me assure him. We shall never 
go out to the playhouse after dinner to a 
“drama of close observation,” unless it is 
something more than observant, unless it is 
humorous and pathetic too. We are already 
too much beset and oppressed in the seriously 
wrought fiction of the day with close obser¬ 
vation of that which is not particularly worth 
observing. Our drama, if it is to live, must 
be fed unquestionably upon social facts that 


are newly revealed to the eye of the writer. 
Close observation is an essential element in 
its value. But it will have to deal more 
frankly likewise with the problems that 
interest men, if it is not to be merely the 
opportunity for the actor’s rhetoric and for 
the idler’s pastime. Yet, dealing with these, 
it must deal with them in the spirit that 
divides the Drama from the Blue Book. The 
Drama itself will die when Comedy dies. 
Nothing whatever can supply Comedy’s place. 

Feed erick Wedmoee. 


Record Evidence among the Archives of the 

Ancient Abbey of Cluni, from 1077 to 

1534. By Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

(Privately printed.) 

While we are inundated with popular topo¬ 
graphies written to sell, and with histories 
written to dazzle, it is pleasant to meet with 
a little book like the present, containing in 
its few pages more original matter than a 
dozen of such works. Its publication arose 
out of a literary controversy of no great 
interest to the general public, though of im¬ 
portance to the antiquary, viz., the determi¬ 
nation of the parentage of Gundreda, wife of 
William, first Earl of Surrey and Warrenne. 

Mr. Chester Waters invented a theory on 
the subject, which he advanced both in the 
Academy and in a monograph of his own. It 
failed, however, to meet with general accept¬ 
ance, owing to its being in direct contradiction 
to all ancient documents containing mention 
of Gundreda’s name. In one of these, indeed— 
a confirmation charter, granted by Earl William 
to the Alien Priory of Lewes — Queen 
Matilda is distinctly designated by the earl 
“Mater uxoris mee,” which at once seems 
to settle Gundreda’s royal birth and the 
ingenious theory of Mr. Waters. 

But what theory was ever yet overthrown 
by disproof ? The original charter in which 
this decisive sentence occurs had long vanished, 
either worn out from very age and frail¬ 
ness, or stolen when the Priory of Lewes 
was destroyed at the Reformation; and the 
only copy known to be in existence was one 
made by Prior Amicel about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Waters therefore met 
his difficulty by suggesting that this copy was 
a monkish forgery, declaring at the same time 
that he should not be convinced to the contrary 
unless the original grant were produced. 

Sir George Duckett, however, who had 
previously controverted this new theory, at 
once accepted the challenge, and determined 
to find some independent evidence of the 
existence and authenticity of the missing 
charter, even if he could not discover the 
document itself. It was known that Lewes 
Priory, together with other English Cluniac 
priories, had such close connexion with the 
great mother-house at Cluni that, if the 
chartulary of the latter had been anywhere 
preserved, there was great probability that 
some trace of the confirmation charter would 
be found in its records. The search was also 
worth making for its own sake, since documents 
would surely be discovered at the same time 
which might throw the most interesting light 
on the history of the Alien Benedictine founda¬ 
tions in England, and perhaps on the history of 
monasticism itself. 
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Unfortunately, the hand of the spoiler had 
been at work at Cluni. Twice had its vener¬ 
able walls been desecrated, and its chartulary 
ransacked: once in 1562 by the Huguenot 
chief, Theodore de Beze; and again, finally, 

order of the National Convention in 1790, 
when the abbey was secularised and destroyed. 
In face of such vandalism it is almost 
miraculous that any deeds of value should 
have been saved; but Sir George Duckett 
recounts with enthusiasm the steps by which 
the enlightened officials of a generous govern¬ 
ment secured to the French people the price¬ 
less records still remaining, and placed them 
in the National Library at Paris, where they 
form one of the most interesting and impor¬ 
tant series of papers discovered during the 
present decade. 

This valuable discovery, in the first place, 
disposes of the charge of monkish forgery 
which Mr. "Waters has made, for the series 
contains a letter from Prior Nelond (who lived 
a quarter of a century before Prior Amicel’s 
eopy was written), evidently in answer to a 
request that he would send this very charter 
to Cluni, wherein he excuses himself from 
fulfilling the wish of his superior on the very 
sufficient grounds of the dangers of trans¬ 
port (which, in 1417, were, in France and 
Burgundy, neither few nor slight), and of 
the age and fragility of the charter itself and 
the state of its seal. But he encloses instead 
a duly attested Notarial Inspeximus of the 
required deed (which agrees word for word 
with the later copy). He also sends a 
transcript of the second earl’s confirmation 
charter; and the oldest deed of all—the 
original grant of Earl William—lies together 
with these documents on the shelves of the 
National Library of France. 

This confirmation of the royal parentage of 
Gundreda is, however, of small interest com¬ 
pared to the valuable information contained in 
the hundred other papers which Sir George 
Duckett has catalogued in his present work. 
There are grants, charters, and letters con¬ 
nected with the Cluniao houses of Thetford 
and Bromholme in Norfolk, of Lenton in 
Notts, of Montacute in Somerset, of St. 
Andrew of Northampton, of Lewes in 
Sussex, and of Pontefract in Yorks; with 
the abbey’s estates of Tixover and Manton 
in Butland, of Offord-Cluny in Hunts, and 
of Letcombe Begis in Berks. There are grants 
from nearly every English monarch, from 
Henry I. and Stephen of Blois to Henry YI. 
and Queen Margaret, and from such great 
nobleB as William de Warrenne, Boger Bigot, 
and Gilbert Talbot; all of priceless value 
to the local historian. The documents 
numbered 18, 19, 20, 29, 70, and 78 in Sir 
George’s list afford a good illustration of the 
difficulties a patron had to surmount in deal¬ 
ing with his monasteries. There is also much 
evidence of the close relations the English 
priories held with the foreign mother-house; 
of the frequent visitations made to the 
daughter-houses; of the strict account each 
prior had to give of his stewardship—a con¬ 
nexion which could not but have been harm¬ 
ful to England, and which must on occasion 
have profoundly modified the foreign policy of 
this country. 

Only about eight Cluniac foundations had 
been previously mentioned as finding place in 
England; but we find from this work that 


there were no fewer than thirty-four, besides 
others in Scotland. One of the documents 
catalogued —a list of English livings of which 
the appointment was vested in the Abbot of 
Cluni—will increase our knowledge of the 
influence of this foreign abbot in England. 
The other papers throwing light on the history 
of the Benedictine order in this kingdom con¬ 
tain incidental mention of various priors in the 
different foundations; unfortunately, however, 
neither full nor consecutive. 

Many a side light is thrown also on the 
manners and history of the times. The 
tyranny of the Scottish nobility is shown by the 
complaint of the Abbot of Paisley that Walter 
Fitzalan had endeavoured to convert him and 
his monks into Cistercians by force of arms! 
Here we get a glimpse of Pontefract during 
the execution of Thomas Earl of Lancaster. 
The Prior of Pontefract excuses himself for 
not having visited, as directed, the other 
Cluniac Houses in England; and he gives as 
his reason that the king and court were at 
Pontefract during Earl Thomas’s trial—a fact 
not previously well known—complaining at 
the same time that he had forfeited all those 
offerings which had been made at the hill 
where the beheading took place, no doubt 
alluding to the action of the king in driving 
away, by a guard of Gascons, the people 
who had previously flocked to the place, as to 
the martyr-ground of a saint. 

We find the decree printed in full, which 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluni, issued, 
directing what religious services should be 
held for the repose of the soul of Matilda our 
Empress Queen. She—lion-like in facing 
death as in bearding her foes—is declared by 
the abbot to have met him at Bouen, and 
conferred with him on the subject of this 
decree, viz., the nature and extent of her own 
obsequies. This letter is also of especial 
interest, since it tells us the pari her father, 
Henry Beauclerk, took in building the Abbey 
of Cluni; and it informs us, of the personal 
appearance of father and daughter “that 
Matilda exhibited in herself as faithfully and 
truly as wax reproduces the impression of a 
seal the very image and counterpart of Henry’s 
features.” Here are letters from the Trou¬ 
badour Bing Bene, and to his more unfor¬ 
tunate daughter Queen Margaret of England; 
a letter from King Charles VI. of France 
to Henry IV. and his father, “ time-honoured 
Lancaster ” ; a letter from a certain Lourdin 
de Saligni in Paris, speculating on the health 
of the royal writer of the last letter; while 
Pope Alexander IV., John XXII., and 
Sixtus TV., all issue documents to forward 
the interests of the house at Cluni. 

'Here is an incidental comparison of the 
value of English and French money, which 
will be of much interest to the domestic 
historian. Then comes a full and accurate list 
of the abbots of Cluni, of infinitely higher 
authority and greater accuracy than previous 
lists, since it is taken from the Abbey Becords. 
Finally we have notes containing many of 
the most interesting and important documents 
verbatim et literatim ; an excellent and copious 
index; followed by a leaf of supplementary 
information concerning Alphonso King of 
Castile, one of the early benefactors of the 
Abbey of Cluni, who commenced the great 
basilica of the church, which was completed 
by our own Henry I. 


Sir George Duckett’s work seems to us 
quite indispensable to anyone dealing either 
with the local v histories of places where the 
alien houses stood; with the history of 
monasticism in general; or with the special 
subject of the Benedictine Cluniac Houses in 
England, and the effects of the alien founda¬ 
tions on the policy and history of the country. 

W. Sykes. 


Ung-nam ; or Interior Views of Southern China, 
including Travels in the hitherto un¬ 
traversed Island of Hainan. By B. C. 
Henry. (Partridge.) 

Although some of the chapters of this work 
have appeared in periodicals published in 
China, they are now praotioally presented to 
the general public for the first time. Mr. 
Henry has been happy in the choice of his 
first title. Ling-nam was the name given by 
the Chinese settlers to all the regions south 
of the range of mountains which for a long 
time formed the southern boundary of the 
Chinese possessions. Since this district has 
been incorporated into the empire it has 
been formed into the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si. But it still bears many 
traces of the time when it was commonly 
known as Ling-nam; and as the parts traversed 
by Mr. Henry are some in which the Chinese 
have made least way, the title is appropriate. 

In such a bureaucratic country as China it 
is curious to observe instanoes of popular 
independence begotten by the necessities of 
new settlers arriving among the descendants 
of the first immigrants. The town of 
Kow-kong, Mr. Henry tells us, is governed by 
a corporation, and the mandarins are not 
allowed, except in rare cases, to exercise any 
jurisdiction in it. “Gambling, prostitution, 
and other evils are forbidden, and the laws, in 
most cases, are rigidly enforced. It is said 
that a man may take his daughters to any 
place of amusement in the town without 
exciting suspicious remarks ” Unfortunately, 
foreigners share with vices the hatred of the 
people, who it is said have sworn never to per¬ 
mit an “outer barbarian” to obtain a foothold in 
their town. If they adhere to their determin¬ 
ation they can doubtless enforce it, for so long 
ago as the time of the Tai-ping rebellion Kow- 
kong was able to furnish 300,000 able-bodied 
men as soldiers. The wholeof the delta in which 
Kow-kong stands is densely populated, and it 
is probably owing to the consequent struggle 
for existence that in several districts girls 
have formed themselves into anti-matrimonial 
leagues, refusing under any conditions to 
enter the marriage state. So determined is 
the qttitude of these leaguers that they fre¬ 
quently commit suicide rather than accept 
marriages projected for them by their parents; 
and it is even said that cases have occurred of 
girls poisoning their affianced husbands rather 
than submit to their embraces. 

In the districts north of Canton visited by 
Mr. Henry the population is comparatively 
sparse and less purely Chinese, the country 
more hilly and the scenery more beautiful. 
Mr. Henry speaks with enthusiasm of the 
wealth of colouring and beauty of landscape 
in the neighbourhoods of Lien-chow and tne 
Bed Cloud Mountains, and describes geological 
formations which mark the whole country side 
as one of unusual interest to naturalists. 
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The last eleven chapters of the work are 
devoted to a description of the little-known 
island of Hainan and its Le inhabitants. This 
island, which is nearly four hundred miles in 
circumference, is fringed with Chinese colonies, 
the whole of the interior being inhabited by 
Le tribes. The Le men are Btrong and hardy, 
and satisfied with a minimum of clothing. 
The women are 

‘ ‘ all tatooed with blue stripes over their cheeks, 
foreheads, chins, hands, arms, legs, and partially 
on the breast and back. They wear short jackets 
curved down the back, and bound with thick 
strong thread, and short, closely fitting skirts, 
that scarcely reach to the knees. In their ears 
are inserted bits of deer bone, a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. Their hair is drawn back 
from the forehead, and held by a comb, the 
hoad being oovered with a fringed kerchief. 
Physically they are strong and well developed, 
with pleasing faces and straight features.” 

As individuals the Le people possess many 
estimable qualities. They are gentle and 
generous; and, although their delight in 
malediction is such as would insure Mr. 
Gilbert’s sorcerer a ready sale for his “ penny 
curses,” they are hospitable to strangers and 
faithful to their engagements. Mr. Henrjg 
does not profess to deal scientifically with the 
races and languages of Ling-nam, he only 
writes right on of what he himself saw and 
heard; and, being an acute observer, he has by 
so doing entitled himself to the gratitude of all 
those who prefer to form their own theories on 
facts laid before them. 

Robert K. Douglas. 


Lecture* on Philoeophy. By Thomas Maguire. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Prof. Maguibe enjoys a high reputation for 
learning and acuteness, but it has yet to be 
shown that he can write a book. His lec¬ 
tures on philosophy certainly do not deserve 
that name. They are almost destitute of 
methodical arrangement, exceedingly scrappy, 
and full of repetition. The most momentous 
issues and the minutest details in the history 
of thought receive nearly equal amounts of 
attention; and a large proportion of the 
volume is contained within quotation marks. 

The red thread which gives a certain unity 
to these otherwise disjointed fragments is the 
Hegelian philosophy. One must suppose that 
Prof. Maguire possesses a thorough knowledge 
of Hegel at first hand; but, if so, the results 
of his investigations are withheld for the 
present, and he is content to restate some of 
the principles already elucidated by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, T. H. Green, and Prof. 
Caird, using as much as possible the exact 
words of those able exponents. For his 
immediate purpose so much may indeed have 
been enough. This purpose is the refutation 
of contemporary materialism and agnosticism. 
So far the lecturer seems to me perfectly suc¬ 
cessful; but his success sometimes reminds 
one of that won by Fal staff over the body of 
Hotspur. A still easier triumph is gained by 
presenting certain views of Prof. Huxley as 
“adverse admissions,” and therefore “above 
suspicion ” (p. 9). The admissions of an 
opponent may be turned to account in a per¬ 
sonal controversy as evidences of inconsistency; 
as the bask of a positive construction they 
are valueless. The evidence of a witness 


against himself is probably sincere; but it 
cannot make him an authority where authority 
goes for nothing—that is, in the domain of 
reasoned trnth. Neither is it at all clear that, 
in declaring co-existence and succession to be 
“ mental phenomena not given in the mere 
sense-experience” (p. 9), Prof. Huxley is 
making an “admission,” in other words, 
saying what he would rather not say. At 
any rate, it is not shown with which of the 
eminentnaturalist’s other opinions this declara¬ 
tion conflicts. 

The same intemperate zeal that wrests an 
impartial judgment into an admission else¬ 
where leads the lecturer to father on thinkers 
of another school expressions in which they 
are most unlikely to indulge. After observing, 
with truth, that “ sequence is not causation,” 
he continues in the following strain: “ But 
the Humut is loud in his wail if one hints 
that causation is anything more. The wail 
rises to a shriek, if we assume that the effect 
resembles the cause ” (p- 58). No names are 
given, nor is it easy to imagine at whom the 
taunt is levelled. Among modem writers 
who might without too great a stretch of 
nomenclature be called Humists one thinks 
first of J. S. Mill, Dr. Bain, and Prof. Huxley. 
None of these is addicted either to wailing or 
to shrieking, nor is there anything to provoke 
such a display of grief and terror in the 
assumptions referred to. On the strength of 
ordinary experience, Mill may have denied 
that an effect always resembles its cause. But 
he did so without losing his temper; and, 
had it been proved to him by a profounder, 
better analysed experience mat the resem¬ 
blance exists, and is essential to the relation¬ 
ship, he would, no doubt, with his customary 
candour, have acknowledged himself in error. 
The question is not one in which a Humist 
as such is much interested. His object is to 
extricate causality from all mystical reference 
to an underlying power by resolving it into 
a phenomenal relation in time. 

The work of demolition is comparatively 
cheap and easy. What we are most inter¬ 
ested in studying is the positive side of 
idealism. Here Prof. Maguire is somewhat 
brief and meagre. Tet to him the dialectic 
method is not a mere solvent for other phil¬ 
osophies. Apparently he has swallowed his 
master’s system whole. “ Hegel,” he tells us, 
“ has done all he has undertaken ” (p. 193). 
Really? Are then the physical portions of 
the Encyclopadie, for example, to be taken as 
final truth ? If so, it is very surprising that 
Hegelianism, after carrying all before it, 
should have been almost entirely abandoned 
in the land of its birth. To an abstract, un- 
historical system like Spinozism such a fate 
would be no discredit. But a system claim¬ 
ing to be the outcome of all the ages, the final 
self-revelation of the world-spirit, has to 
explain not merely its own genesis, but its 
own ill-success among the elect and con¬ 
secrated people who were the organ of its 
delivery to mankind. To an outsider, who 
looks on Hegelianism as an ambiguous com¬ 
promise between irreconcilable tendencies, 
there is no mystery about its failure. And 
the crucial questions on which it went to 
pieces in Germany must sooner or later come 
up to be answered in Oxford and Dublin. It 
may sound terribly crude, but the British 
publio will soon want to know whether your 


Neo-Hegelians, some of them clergymen, do or 
do not believe in the personality of God and the 
immortality of man. Then when the religious 
question is answered, other questions relating 
to government and morality will press for 
solution. On all these points the rival phil¬ 
osophies of Auguste Comte and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer have their answers to give, not 
always quite so clear as might be wished; 
but answers of some kind, about which there 
is a general agreement among the adherents 
of their respective schools. Again, the 
Comtian and Spencerian systems contain 
interesting and important predictions about 
the future of mankind, which will in time 
admit of verification. The Hegelian adept 
favours us with no such disclosures, although 
the possession of a world-formula might, 
one would think, have rendered such a per¬ 
formance just as easy as for an astronomer, 
with Newton’s law before him, to determine 
the positions of the heavenly bodies in 
advance. 

To Prof. Maguire philosophy is a rather 
simpler affair. At the end of one lecture we 
are left “ face to faoe with that which is rela¬ 
tive to itself—spirit, and that which is relative 
to something else—matter. When this is seen 
there is nothing more to see ” (p. 185). It 
is to be feared that there are students un¬ 
reasonable enough to ask for more. For 
instance, they may feel a pardonable curiosity 
about the relation connecting their individual 
selves with what Green called the eternal 
consciousness, the subject of which the uni¬ 
verse is the object. If so, the present volume 
will not help them much. A Hegelian, of 
course, disclaims subjective idealism—the 
notion that “there are as many worlds as 
there are living things, each individual trund¬ 
ling his own universe before him like a huge 
goitre ” (p. 73). The lecturer’s illustration is 
here less felicitous than usual, and a goitre 
that is trundled before its possessor strikes 
one as closely akin to “ the feature on which 
the case hinges.” Anyhow one would be 
glad of even as halting a simile to show how 
a universe inconceivable without conscious¬ 
ness evolves the individual consciousness by 
which it is perceived. 

In discussing the determinist controversy, 
the lecturer contributes some views of Ms 
own. He proposes to substitute the expres¬ 
sion liberum arbitrium for free will. This 
seems to be either a distinction without a 
difference or a difference without a distinction. 
At any rate he is opposed to the detenninist, 
or, as he is pleased to call it, the materialistic, 
view of volition, arguing as follows: 

“ There is an essential difference between the 
will and all mechanical foroes in this respect. 
Every physical motion is the resultant of all 
the motive forces; no one force is without its 
distinct effect. In the province of the dis¬ 
cursive faculty there is an analogue to this. 
The arguments on any one side are all real 
arguments, though their combined result may 
be less than the sum on the other side. Doubt 
is the exact analogue of a mechanical move¬ 
ment produced by different forces. But in the 
sphere of the will there is no such parallel. In 
all cases the question lies between one [sic] of 
two extremes. It is true that the will may 

adopt the mean course indicated by the intellect; 

but to the will that mean is an extreme. All 
the motives on one side are annihilated as soon 
as the will issues its fiat, and this fact no 
meohanioal theory can aooount for ” (p. 66), 
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If this reasoning proves anything at all, it 
proves that freedom extends beyond the 
sphere of moral conflict, and is shared by 
dogs with men, since they and other animals 
are evidently agitated by opposing motives. 
But the alleged fact is an extremely question¬ 
able assumption. Two men, let us suppose, 
struggle together for the possession of a 
loaded pistol. One of them gets hold of the 
weapon and discharges it. The efforts of the 
defeated party are, with reference to the 
object in view, annihilated. Tet the result 
was determined by purely mechanical con¬ 
ditions. In fact, the weaker motives are not 
annihilated, they are only beaten out of the 
field, and that too before, not token, the will 
“issues its fiat.” Nor is it true that they 
go for nothing. Besides helping to determine 
tiie moment of aotion, it is probable that they 
react on the character, tending either to 
strengthen or to weaken it. 

Prof. Maguire is not so much an originating 
or systematising thinker as a controversialist, 
and not so much a controversialist as a com¬ 
mentator. Such of his lectures as relate to 
the history of philosophy, although somewhat 
biassed by the prevalent rage for “ antici¬ 
pations,” will be read with interest and 
instruction by professed students of the sub¬ 
ject. In tracing back the whole scholastic 
dispute about TTniversals to a famous passage 
in Porphyry’s Ieagoge (p. 125), it should have 
been mentioned that this point had been 
already made by Yictor Cousin. The pro¬ 
fessor does not feel called on to explain why 
a question that excited so little general interest 
when first raised in the schools of Athens 
should suddenly have developed into the 
central issue of philosophy in the Middle 
Ages. Perhaps the position of an academic 
teacher rendered it undesirable to enter on 
a topic so intimately connected with Catholic 
theology. Alfred W. Benn. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OP HEINE. 

Seinrieh Seine. Sein Lebensgang und seine 
Schriften nach den neuesten Quellen dar- 
gestellt von Robert Proelss. (Stuttgart: 
Rieger.) 

The thirty years which have elapsed since 
Heine’s death seem only to have widened his 
fame and heightened the interest in his 
personality. The recent publication of his 
fragmentary Memoir» in a weekly paper, 
and the enormous price paid for the pri¬ 
vilege, were very strong testimony to the 
continued popularity of Heine with his 
fellow countrymen; and now the expiration 
of the copyright of his works, and the 
probability that an enlarged circle of readers 
will desire to know the facts of the life which 
found expression in those works, have called 
forth the book before us. 

What is the source of this popularity, 
which has now stood the test of sixty 
years since its beginning ? The answer to 
this question shadowed forth by the late Prof. 
Scherer, the most recent authority on German 
literature, is scarcely satisfactory. His treat¬ 
ment of Heine seems too contemptuous. It 
is hard to believe that had Heine been the 
mere echo and imitator of Sterne and Bren- 
tano, and by dint of superior craftsmanship 
and always keeping his mental vision fixed 
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on his public, succeeded only in reaping a 
harvest whioh others had sown, he would 
have maintained his hold for the space of two 
generations. The history of the “Lorelei” 
ballad, which is adduced to prove that Heine 
did not invent, proves only that he did as the 
very greatest masters had done before him. 
Shakspere’s “ King John ” has behind it an 
older play of unknown authorship: “The 
Troublesome Raigne of Iohn, King of Eng¬ 
land.” And Hans Sachs’s story of a necro¬ 
mancer conjuring up the phantom of Helen 
for the entertainment of the emperor is used 
Goethe in the second part of “Faust.” 
But no one thinks of quoting these facts as 
militating against the glory of Shakspere or 
of Goethe. If the later writer converts the 
material into a more perfect article, the 
appropriation is sufficiently justified, and the 
world can only gain by the act. For my 
part, I confess myself quite unable to analyse 
the subtle charm of Heine’s poetry. I can 
only compare it to the heavy odour of certain 
flowers—delightful as a perfume, but as an 
atmosphere, poisonous. He says himself: 

“ My songs, they are full of poison.” 

But although the connexion between life and 
poetry is, in his case, so intimate that to 
approach to an understanding of the one it is 
necessary to know something of the other, 
I am not sure that he gives the true reason 
for the presence of the poison. 

Heine’s life, like his poetry, has its riddles; 
and though in the thirteen years which have 
gone by since the second edition of Strodt- 
mann’s monumental work was published 
much information inaccessible to him has 
been brought within reach, those riddles still 
await their solution. Herr Proelss leaves it 
still doubtful whether Heine was bom in 
1797 or 1799; and whether the “Molly” 
of his early letters is identical with his uncle 
Salomon’s daughter Amalie, or being so, ever 
gave the poet any just reason to accuse her of 
faithlessness. These points are, if possible, 
more doubtful than before. Also—to pass 
from the beginning to the end of his life—the 
riddle of “ die Mouche ” is as dark as ever, 
Mdme. Camille Selden’s Berniers Jourt 
notwithstanding. In connexion with this 
occurs the only point whereon I hesitate to 
accept the judgment of Herr Proelss. Among 
the poems which Heine, in the last days of 
his life, addressed to “ die Mouche,” Strodt- 
mann includes “ Die Wahlverlobten.” Herr 
Proelss calls it (p. 345), “das elegische, 
an seine Gattin geriehtete Abschieds- und 
Entsagungsgedicht.” Here is a passage 
from it: 

“ Wie bitter ist es 
Wenn im Momente des Erkennens 
Die Stunde schlagt des ew'gen Trennens; 

Der Willkomm ist zu gleicher Zeit 
Em Lebewohl! ” 

Surely it is much more reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that these words were addressed to the 
woman whom he had known only a few weeks 
or months, than that his wife, his companion 
for three-and-twenty years, was their recipient. 
On the other hand Mdme. Selden lays no 
claim to the poem in her book. 

However, even if Herr Proelss be mis¬ 
taken on this point, it is not a very serious 
affair, and his book is a very satisfac¬ 
tory one. Although he expressly disclaims 
all intention of supplanting the hitherto 
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standard work of Strodtmann, I cannot but 
think that practioally he will do so. Strodt¬ 
mann is much too long to be popular, and is 
overloaded with a mass of collateral matter 
even less interesting now than it was when 
new; besides which his print and paper are 
not attractive. Herr Proelss, though making 
full use of all the recent publications on 
Heine, has contrived to bring his book within 
much more reasonable dimensions than his 
predecessor, without any serious omission—or 
omission serious to those who have access to 
Heine’s own works and letters. Then the 
book is most attractively got up; fine paper, 
good print, handsome form, with a few toler¬ 
ably well-executed portraits, and a facsimile of 
Heine’s handwriting. In the course of my 
reading I have noticed only one misprint: that 
of “Januar” for “Februar” as the month 
in which Heine was buried. He died on 
February 17, 1856, and. was buried on 
February 20. 'When I have added that the 
book has no index, I have done all the fault¬ 
finding that I can. R. McLintock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

My Friend Jim. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) 

That Little Qirl. By Curtis Torke. (Bev- 
ington.) 

A Phantom Lover . By Vernon Lee. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Driven Some. By Evelyn Owen. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

A Playwright's Daughter. By Annie 
Edwardes. (White.) 

A Sero of Our Time. By M. TJ. Lermontoff. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Mr. Norris has written several more elaborate 
and ambitious stories than My Friend Jim, 
which, in point of plot-construction indeed, 
could not be less ambitious; but none more 
compact or more daintily Thackerayan. It 
is a satire not upon society, but upon 
“society”; and, in spite of the easy good 
nature which pervades it, is essentially a 
bitter satire. “ Her [Hilda Bracknell's] career, 
so far as it has gone, may serve as a warning 
to impulsive young men and as an encourage¬ 
ment to the daughters of the clergy.” So 
writes Mr. Norris, at the end of his second 
volume, of surely the most selfish woman that 
ever figured in fiction. Obviously Mr. Norris 
has been at great pains to make his portrait 
of Hilda as a cynical or rather soulless adven¬ 
turess artistically perfect. He succeeds only 
too well. One can understand Hilda Turner 
throwing over one suitor at the eleventh hour 
for another socially more eligible. Such an 
incident is one of the commonplaces of fiotion 
and of real life. One can believe in Hilda 
Lady Bracknell being indifferent to her child 
and her husband; so was the wife of Rawdon 
Crawley, of whom we are reminded rather 
too forcibly by both the virtues and the vit es 
of Lord Bracknell. It is even credible that 
when desperate she should try to compass 
tho death of the man who stands between 
her family and a fortune. Did not Luen zia 
Borgia—for whose part Hilda casts herself, 
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as she is politely told by the man who 
sets himself deliberately to thwart her—per- 

K ' ,te worse crimes, and did not Mrs. 

cca Crawley shorten the death of Josh 
Sedley? But it is incredible that Hilda 
should, on the eve of her marriage with one 
man, not only elope with another, but should, 
in announcing the fact to her father, make 
no excuse for herself, should not even mention 
the name of the man she has deserted. 
Selfish always, her main aim in writing this 
letter must have been to make friends. Yet 
she so frames it as completely to disgust all 
whom it was her personal interest to con¬ 
ciliate. Hilda’s father, the Bev. Mr. Turner, 
although a slighter sketch than Hilda herself, 
is, on the whole, more satisfactory. Weak, 
sanctimonious, too easily led by his daughter, 
he is professionally in earnest, and in him 
Hilda’s appalling egotism appears as laughable 
vanity. The other characters in the story are 
all well drawn, with the exception of Mildred, 
Bracknell’s sister, who succeeds _ Hilda in 
the affections of the deceived Jim Leigh. 
She ought to be, and behind the scenes she 
is, one of the moving spirits in the story, but 
on the stage she is a shadow. Bracknell, 
Leigh, Maynard—the eminently candid friend 
of both—even old Lord Staines himself, the 
father of Bracknell and Mildred, are common¬ 
place aristocratic people, who have received 
an English university education, and are 
fundamentally good natured and honourable. 
Mr. Norris makes no attempt to idealise them 
in any way—and that is well. 

Sarah de Berenger only needed the succint- 
ness and compactness of My Friend Jim, to be 
one of the best works of fiction that have 
appeared for many years. As it iB, Miss 
Ingelow has given us a story rambling, 
scrambling, digressive, long drawn out indeed, 
but yet original, and steeped in pathos. 
Hannah Dill, the heroine, is the perfection, if 
not the extravagance, of self-effacement and 
self-sacrifice in humble life. The wife of a 
convict cobbler—drunken, unfaithful to her, 
and it ultimately turns out a murderer also 
—she succeeds to some money. To escape 
from the importunities of selfish relatives, and 
to save her ohildren from the disgrace attach¬ 
ing to her father’s history, she changes her 
name, and plays the part not of the mother, 
but of the nurse of her children. An accident 
makes her in turn alter their name to “De 
Berenger,” which she believes, from its foreign 
sound, will render impossible their discovery 
by their father when he has completed his 
term of penal servitude. But Mrs. Dill’s—now 
Mrs. Snaith’s device—brings her into associa¬ 
tion with the family of Sir Samuel de Berenger, 
who insists on regarding her children as 
his own son John’s. But she sustains her 
embarrassing r61e with comparative success 
and with wonderful equanimity till the re¬ 
appearance of her husband, now a temperance 
lecturer and a reformed character. Partly 
from a sense of duty and partly from a fear 
that her children will be traced and claimed 
by their father, she leaves them to tramp with 
him on his miserable way, which ends in 
tragedy for both. Dill dies in prison a self- 
accustd and convicted murderer. Hannah 
dies in the presence of her children, knowing 
that their happiness is assured, and that her 
relationship to them has not been revealed, 
and commending to their care a brother who 


has been born in the second period of her 
married life. The pathos of this story is 
almost intolerable, but it is genuine. Of the 
De Berengers, with whom the Dill children 
are so strangely and so closely associated, 
old Sir Samuel and Aunt Sarah, who gives 
the story its name, are the best drawn. Of 
the others, especially Felix and Amias, Miss 
Ingelow gives us too much. Indeed, this 
story would have been very much better and 
much easier reading had the De Berenger 
section of it reached only a third of its present 
dimensions. Even the Dill wanderings and 
the temperance lecturing “business,” almost 
Dickensesque though it is in its realism and 
even its humour, are too elaborate. Condense, 
condense, condense, is the advice which Miss 
Ingelow’s friends and admirers ought to tender 
to her. 

A fairly well-written story of a better class, 
yet quite conventional kind, is That Little Girl. 
The married life of Sir Guy and Doris Lorraine 
is temporarily blighted by a conspiracy, in 
which the revengeful lovers of both engage. 
Sir Guy is a very magnanimous gentleman of 
his sort; for when he knows that it is his 
wife’s former fianci who fires at—and very 
nearly murders—him, he quietly ignores the 
fact. Doris is a good example of the 
fascinating "trembling little thing” type of 
heroine. Curtis Yorke, who is surely a new 
writer, writes more than passable English. 

There is almost a superabundance of power 
in Vernon Lee’s truly “fantastic” story 
A Phantom Lover, which alone among the 
recent numerous contributions to the literature 
of eeriness can be placed by the side of The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jehjll and Mr. Hyde. 
Vernon Lee’s success is, in a sense, a more 
purely literary one than Mr. Stevenson’s. 
It is accomplished by means of the morbid, and 
not by the miraculous; and, unfortunately, 
the morbid plays only too important a 
part in real life. It is not quite impossible 
that something like what is told in The 
Phantom Lover should have actually taken 
place—that ‘William Oke, an altogether 
commonplace Kentish squire, should have been 
driven mad by brooding over a miserable 
tragedy in the history of his family, aggra¬ 
vated by the persistent teasing and heartless 
masquerading of his wife, “a bizarre crea¬ 
ture of enigmatic farfetched exquisiteness,” 
who prefers—cannot but prefer—the grati¬ 
fication of her caprices to the gratification of 
her husband, and that in his madness he 
should murder his tormentor. But Vernon 
Lee moves her horrors so deliberately and so 
skilfully that A Phantom Lover reads like 
a fable from the land of spirits or of opiates. 
And yet the end of the story is foreseen—it 
certainly is foreseeable—almost from the 
beginning. So soon as the artist who tells 
it gets domiciled in Okehurst with William 
and Alice Oke, hears the ghostly tale of 
that other Alice Oke, who aided heT husband 
in murdering her paramour and poet Chris¬ 
topher Lovelock in 1626, and makes a special 
study of his hostess’s idiosyncrasies, it is not 
difficult to prophesy that a family tragedy 
will take place. But the artist is all through 
the one sane person in Okehurst, who hopes 
against hope to the last, and even fights 
against fate. The combination of the weird 
and the real in the plot of A Phantom Lover 


is reflected in its style, which is sometimes as 
matter-of-fact as a report by a mad doctor, 
and more commonly is—Vemon Lee at her 
best and most distinctive. 

Driven Home is a powerfully conceived and 
ably written story, belonging to the Called 
Back school of fiction. There is too much of 
the supernatural in it; and even the inter¬ 
ested reader will get tired of the Knave of 
Hearts, which plays so ghostly and so im¬ 
portant a part in it. But the ghastliness and 
mystery which pervade it are introduced with 
great skill; and it is impossible not to follow 
the hero as he is driven by destiny and the 
discovery of his father’s crime from Chiswick 
to California, and as he is driven back from 
California to London to trace home another 
crime to its author. The earnestness which 
marks the plot is so cleverly sustained that 
somehow one feels no surprise at the accidents 
which place within the command of the 
avenger of blood from California everybody 
and everything he needs for the accomplish¬ 
ment of his mission, and which supply him 
with both a wife and a mother-in-law. The 
death of Erbach, the medical villain, who, as 
Wordsworth would say, “murders to dissect,” 
is rather too horrible, however, and recalls 
the sanguinary eccentricities of the Belgian 
painter, Wiertz. 

In spite of its ethical falsetto, A Play- 
wright’s Daughter is, in point of style, much 
above the average of shilling fiction. Tania, 
the essentially Bussian and brilliant daughter 
of Dion Meredith, the playwright, and Eliza¬ 
beth, his essentially English and prosaic 
widow, are cleverly contrasted. As for George 
Keene, who is affianced to the stepmother, 
and is loved by the stepdaughter, was ever 
an honest and honourable man so unfortu¬ 
nately placed! The ethical falsetto comes 
into the story with the appearance on the 
scene of Prince Serge Koudine. Happily he 
is as unreal as the fatalism which Tania asso¬ 
ciates with the influence he has on her short 
life. There is an appearance of stagey abrupt¬ 
ness and affectation about the last scene of 
the last act of Mrs. Edwardes’s melodrama. 

One may be grateful to Herr Lipmann for 
translating one of the works of Lermontoff, 
the Bussian Byronist, whose brief and stormy 
life ended in a truly Byronic tragedy, 
without endorsing all that is said in his 
praise in the introduction to this traM- 
lation of A Hero of Our Times. Petshorin, 
who makes love to every woman and takes at 
least one life, is a self-conscious egotist, but 
he does not stand on the level either of 
Don Juan or of Faust. What is most likeable 
in Lermontoff—what is most likely to be 
immortal in his work—is his capacity for 
realising and, still more, idealising mountain 
scenery. He has caught the spirit of the 
Caucasus, as oven Byron did not quite catch 
the spirit of the Alps. 

William Wallacs. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Essays; or, Exegetical Studies on 
the Books of Job and Jonah, EzekiePs Prophecy 
of Gog and Magog, St. Peter’s “Spirits in 
Prison,” and the Key to the Apocalypse. By 
C. H. H. Wright. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 
This is a step towards the recognition of the 
Old Testament as a literature which will pat- 
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haps surprise some orthodox theological critics; 
hut the “ Ph.D. of Leipzig,” which follows Dr. 
Wright's name on the title-page, should warn 
them that they have to do with one who has as¬ 
similated the best elements of German scholar¬ 
ship. Dr. Wright is well known as one of the 
most learned of English Biblical students. In 
exegetical grasp this last work of his surpasses 
any recent production of popular theology, and 
may consequently be read with profit even by 
those who do not accept all its conclusions. 
The most important of the essays is that on the 
Book of Jonah from an allegorical point of 
-view, after which the introduction should be 
read. Dr. Wright denies that there is any con¬ 
nexion between the story of Jonah and the 
myths of Andromeda and the like, but thinks 
that the old orthodoxy was wrong in insisting 
on the strictly historical character of the narra¬ 
tive. Jonah means “ dove,” and the dove is an 
ancient symbol of the people of Israel (why 
did not Dr. Wright refer to Ps. lxviii. 13, 
Ixxiv. 19, and the heading of Ps. lvi. ?). The 
s’ory of Jonah is at once an allegorioal descrip¬ 
tion of Israel’s past and a prophecy of Israel’s 
future. Those very details of the story which 
have commonly been regarded as “ trials of 
faith” now become the imaginative vesture of 
great ideas. When once understood the 
explanation is self-evident, though we can 
understand that it will shock many who have 
identified the Bible with a narrow literalism 
more congenial to Western than to Eastern 
literature. The idea indeed is not quite new; 
Bloch deserves the credit, which Dr. Wright has 
given him, of having first proposed it; but 
neither Bloch nor Prof. Cheyne, who adopted it 
in combination with a mythical theory, is 
likely to have gained a wide hearing for it. 
Dr. Wright has, at any rate, developed the 
allegory much more fully; and his explanation 
of the gourd or palmchrist of Jonah with 
reference to Zerubbabel is original and striking, 
though Count Tolstoi’s simpler view may still 
deserve attention ( Christ's Christianity, p. 241). 
Among the other essays we notice one on “ The 
Spirits in Prison,” which goes counter to a 
formidable consensus of critics and theologians 
(including Ewald and Dorner). Dr. Wright 
admits the justifiableness of the “ larger hope ” 
on speculative grounds; but denies its exegetical 
basis, at any rate so far as 1 Pet. iii. 18-20 
and iv. 6 are concerned. The “ Key to the 
Apocalypse ” differs widely from that offered 
by Prof. Harnack in the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes. 
By Gerhardus Vos. With an Introduction by 
Prof. William Henry Green. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) We heartily weloome the able 
young scholar who here publishes his defence 
of the Mosaic origin of the laws of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. We can pay him no higher compli¬ 
ment than to express the wish that he may 
within five years after finishing his studies in 
Germany see his way to retract nis main posi¬ 
tion, just as Ewald the professor retracted the 
clever book on the composition of Genesis, 
published by Ewald the student. We have 
no taste for “evangelical criticism” (p. 49), 
and no confidence in an author’s critical power 
whose principal argument, though here only 
suggested, is derived from the authority of the 
New Testament. Mr. Vos complains of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen for the “ naturalistic" 
bias of their criticism; but his own ultra- 
supematuralistic bias is much more dangerous. 
8urely a critic is bound to be “ naturalistic ” 
and “ rationalistic” as long as he honestly can. 

“ It is exceedingly saddening,” says Mr. Vos, “ in 
this present state of the question, whilst the one 
alternative is ‘ fraud,’ that even a man like Dr. 
Delitzsch declares that the Church at large has no 
interest in the Pentateuch question, and ought not 
to have” (p. 185). 


We had hoped that the labours of Dr. Delitzsch 
and other religious-mindod historical critics in 
Germany (if not elsewhere) had effected some¬ 
thing in clearing the air of theological pre¬ 
judices. Dr. Bissell (whose work was reviewed 
in the Academy not long since), Prof. Green, 
and Mr. Vos, seem to regard this as labour lost. 
There can, at any rate, be no argument between 
those who thus think, and historical critics of 
any school who do not accept their theological 
and critical postulates. The form of the book 
before us, however, is excellent. After giving a 
sketch of the history of the linguistic critioal 
argument, Mr. Vos considers various objections 
to the unity of the legislation. He then discusses 
the historical side of the problem, examines 
into the alleged discrepancy between the law 
of worship in Ex. xx., 24-26, and in Deuter¬ 
onomy, and the supposed gradual modifica¬ 
tions in the sacrificial system ; he next com¬ 
ments upon Wellhausen’s theory of the history 
of priests and Levi tea, and of the feasts, ana 
discusses the unity of Deuteronomy, and the 
laws of the intermediate books, the internal 
evidence for the Mosaic origin of the Deuter- 
onomic code, and of the laws in Exodus- 
Numbers ; he then appeals to the testimony of 
the historical and pastoral books, and. con¬ 
cludes his argument with a short discussion of 
the critical view of the narrative in 2 Kings, 
xxii., and Neh. viii.-x., and a few remarks on 
the question whether Moses commited the laws 
to writing. Altogether, this book represents a 
decided advance in form, spirit, and judg¬ 
ment upon some of the works which reach us 
from orthodox America. Dr. Kuenen himself 
will admit that Mr. Vos’s objections on points 
of detail are from time to time worth consider¬ 
ing. 

The Book of Joshua : a Critical and Exposi¬ 
tory Commentary of the Hebrew Text. By the 
Rev. John Lloyd. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This work is neither critical nor in any full 
sense of the word expository. That such works 
should still be called for is a humiliating proof 
of the slow progress of solid Biblical study. 
Its only possible utility consists in the very in¬ 
adequate Hebraistio notes, in which no reference 
is made to Driver’s Hebrew Tenses, A. Muller’s 
Syntax, or Kennedy’s translation of Ewald’s 
Syntax. Even Ewald’s history is ignored. 
When good books are so urgently wanted, why 
should students be so cruelly disappointed ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Now that Sir Richard F. Burton’s translation 
of The Thousand Nights and a Night is approach¬ 
ing its end—vol. ix. out of the ten volumes 
originally proposed was last week issued to 
subscribers—he has been encouraged to com¬ 
plete his undertaking by the addition of five 
more volumes, consisting for the most part of 
Arabic tales not found in the Macnaghten or 
Bulak editions. The two first of these supple¬ 
mental volumes, which are already written, 
will exhaust the terminal stories of the Breslau 
edition ; the third will comprise the “ Selection 
of New Tales ” found in vol. vi. of Dr. Jona¬ 
than Soott’s Arabian Nights Entertainments 
(1811), which Sir Riohard Burton intends to 
translate afresh from the Wortley Montagu 
MS. in tiie Bodleian, collated with other MSS.; 
and the fourth and fifth volumes will contain 
ten of Galland’s most popular tales, which have 
never been traced to an Arabic source. Among 
these are our old friends “ Aladdin ” and “ Ali 
Baba.” In order to preserve the style, Sir 
Richard Burton proposes to convert these first 
from the French into Arabic, and then re¬ 
translate them into English. Subscribers are 
requested to address themselves to Mr. H. R. 
Heath, 4 Clarence Villas, West Green, Totten¬ 
ham. 


The rumour is widely circulated that Sir 
John Kirk, who is at present on a visit to 
this country, will not return to his post as 
Consul-General at Zanzibar. 

Messes. Tillotson & Soy, of Bolton, wil 1 
begin the publication early in October, in a 
number of weekly newspapers, of Mr. William 
Black’s new novel, Sabina Zembra. Following 
a recent precedent, block illustrations will be 
supplied with the letterpress. 

Db. Andrew Wilson will shortly publish 
two new works —Studies in Life and Sense, with 
Messrs. Ghatto & Windus; and Health for the 
People, with Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

A Collection of Indian Folk Tales, by the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The volume will contain a large 
number of stories gleaned from oral recitation 
by natives, and will be illustrated by native 
artists. 

A new issue of the old Manchester Historical 
Recorder is announced for publication by sub¬ 
scription under the title of “ The Annals of 
Manchester. It is edited by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon, who has brought the history down to the 
year 1885, adding also statistical information, 
biographies of local worthies, &c. Another 
subscription work to be issued shortly at Man¬ 
chester is County Families of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, by Mr. James Croston, whose name is 
already associated with popular books upon 
the two counties. 

Thebe is in preparation an annotated cata¬ 
logue of the celebrated collection of American 
poetry now in the library of Brown University, 
which was formed by C. Fisko Harris, and at 
his death purchased by H. B. Anthony, who 
left it by will to his alma mater. The catalogue 
will contain nearly five thousand titles, with 
special notes on the rare articles in it. One 
hundred oopies will be printed in quarto and 
supplied in sheets only, the ordinary edition 
being in ootavo. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are on the 
point of issuing a selection of Schiller’s Letters, 
edited with an introduction and notes by Mrs. 
Pauline Buchheim. 

The next of his classified catalogues that Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch has in preparation is a 
Catalogue of Typographical Monuments, 
consisting of a list of the most valuable 
works in his possession that were produced 
in all countries during the years immediately 
following the invention of printing. It will be 
arranged in topographical and chronological 
order, so as to illustrate the history of the art. 
Among the books comprised in this catalogue 
will be: under Germany, the Mentz Psalter, 
printed on vellum by Schoeffer in 1459, and the 
Catholicon, printed by Guttenberg in 1460; 
under England, some ten Caxtons, the two 
Books of St. Alban’s, and many works by 
Wynkyn do Worde, Richard Pynson, and Julian 
Notary; under France, several issues of the 
first press established in the Sorbonne, and 
others printed by Verard and Geoffroy Tory ; 
under Holland, several books with woodcuts, 
produced by Geraert de Leeu and other early 
printers; under Italy, many of the Subiaco and 
Rome editions printed by Schweinheim and 
Pannartz, and impressions on vellum by 
Jenson. 

Mr. Frederick W. Wilson, the well-known 
Glasgow publisher, has retired from the firm 
of which he was senior partner. The library 
in Saint Vincent Street has been for years a 
favourite resort of literary Glasgow. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press Warehouse, has been appointed pub¬ 
lisher for this oountry of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review, a magazine which was 
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founded in March of this year by the facility of 
political scienoe in Columbia College, New York, 
" for the discussion of all questions—historical, 
economical, or legal—which concern the or¬ 
ganisation of the state, the evolution of law, the 
relation of states one to another, and the rela¬ 
tion of government to the individual.” 

The Red Dragon, of Cardiff, which claims to 
be the only English magazine published in 
Wales, announces the disoovery, by Mr. Ivor 
James, of a hitherto unknown work by Bees 
Prichard, the famous vicar of Landovery. 

Under the title of Exerpta Colombiniana, M. 
Henry Harrisse will publish by subscription 
(with Welter, of Paris) a bibliography of 400 
“ pieces gothiques,” printed in the beginning 
of the sixteenth oentury in French, Italian, 
and Latin, which have not hitherto been de¬ 
scribed. The larger portion of the works come 
from the famous library of Fernand Colomb, 
the natural son of Christopher Columbus, 
whose books have a special value from the 
notes he was accustomed to write in them. To 
further justify his title, M. Harrisse will prefix 
an account of this library and of its founder. 
M. Harrisse, we may add, is the author of the 
most recent and the best Life of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Koeebt Oppenheim, of Berlin, will publish 
immediately the Life of Coleridge, by Dr. Alois 
Brandi, professor of English philology at 
Prague, which was announced in the Academy 
some time ago. The volume stops with the 
year 1816. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A NEW volume of the English Illustrated Maga¬ 
zine commences with the October number, 
which will contain the opening chapters of a 
serial story by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, entitled “ A 
.Secret Inheritance,” a poem by Mr. George 
Meredith, and papers by Messrs. E. A. Free¬ 
man, Mowbray Morris, Oscar Browning, &c. 

Tiie September number of the Expositor will 
contain a paper on “The Spread of Judaeo- 
Christian Ideas among the Egyptians,” by Dr. 
C. Wessely, of Vienna, which will be illustrated 
by documents recently discovered by him in the 
Archduke Benier’s collection of Fayftm MSS. 

The Contemporary Review for September will 
contain an account of Mr. W. E. Forster’s early 
career, written by Mr. Frederic Seebohm; and 
also a paper by Mr. E. A. Freeman on “ Peri- 
gueux and Cahors.” 

The September number of Wolford’s Anti¬ 
quarian will contain an illustrated paper on the 
ancient British boat lately found at Brigg, in 
Lincolnshire; and also a paper on the Orienta¬ 
tion of Churches in Hampshire. 

We understand that a new series of The 
Churchman will be commenced with the October 
number, and that the price will be reduced from 
one shilling to sixpence. The magazine will be 
uniform with the former issues in shape and 
appearance, but will contain a few pages less 
than formerly. The publisher is Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Among the papers in the September number 
of the Scottish Church will be “ Sir Hope 
Grant,” “ A Highland Legend,” by the author 
of “Nether Lochaber,” and “The Power of 
the Pulpit,” and, in addition to “Silvestra,” 
another story by Esme Stuart. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Small, librarian of Edinburgh University, which 
occurred on Saturday last, August 21, as the 
result of a long and painful illness. He was 
bom at Edinburgh in 1828, and educated at 


the Academy and the University there, where 
he took the degree of M.A. at the early age of 
nineteen. Shortly afterwards he was appointed, 
in succession to ms father, to the librananship, 
which he thus held for nearly forty years. It 
was part of his duty to edit the annual Univer¬ 
sity Calendar, and he also assisted in compiling 
two issues of the catalogue of the library of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians. When the 
Library Association met at Edinburgh a few 
years ago, Mr. Small took the chair as president. 
Only last April, his university conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. 

Besides being a frequent contributor to 
periodical literature, Mr. Small will be re¬ 
membered as the editor of several early texts. 
So long ago as 1862—ten years before the 
foundation of the Early EngUsh Text Sooiety 
—he edited English Metrical Homilies, from 
MSS. of the fourteenth century, with intro¬ 
duction and notes. In 1874, he published The 
Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, with memoir, 
notes, and glossary. He also issued several 
reprints of rare books, with illustrative notes. 
At the time of his fatal illness he was engaged 
upon an edition of the poems of William 
Dunbar for the recently started Scottish Text 
Society, in which he took a great interest. He 
had completed his recension of the text, and 
had also compiled a glossary to it; but he was 
not able to write his introduction. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TINTAGEL. 

The crescent moon still shines, with lustre pale, 
On this bare ruin, scene of Arthur’s reign; 

Still on these rocks, yellow with lichen-stain. 
Samphire and sea-pink bloom; the sea-bird’s wail 
Still haunts these ocean-caves. Yet of the tale 
Of Lancelot, fairest Guinevere, Elaine, 

Or Table round, scarce memories faint remain, 
And e’en of that sad quest of Holy Grail. 

Yet this wild sea, o’er which the moonbeams play, 
These rugged cliffs, festooned with flower and 
fern, 

To tbee, Eternal, are of yesterday. 

But still from their old legends we may learn 
That he who rightly seeks will never fail 
To find within his heart the Holy Grail. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The illustration of the August number of 
Le Livre is a very pretty etched vignette, “ La 
Lecture k Cythdre,” after M. Albert Lynch, 
who certainly has few rivals now as a book 
illustrator in a certain conventional and second¬ 
hand but graceful style. His designs are really 
book illustrations, as were those of Eisen, 
Marillier, and Moreau—not gallery-pieces or 
studies strayed into books. The literary matter 
of the number is agreeable reading, if not very 
important: a note by M. L. Dereme on a 
first edition of La Fontaine, one of “ Spire 
Blondel’s” papers on the paraphernalia of the 
writing-table (in this case seals and sealing- 
wax), an account of the private printing press 
at Dampierre, &c. Altogether a pleasant 
number. 

The most important articles in the Revista 
Contemporanea for July are by M. Bodriguez 
Ferrer on Spanish civilisation in America, and 
in Cuba in particular. They form part of the 
introduction to the second portion of his work 
•n Cuba. The chapter is a vigorous defence of 
the religious and civilising character of Spanish 
colonisation. Her colonies, he maintains, were 
equalised in every respect with the mother 
country. In spite of individual excesses, the 
new regions were occupied in a religious spirit. 
He enumerates the labours of the conquerors in 
philology, in geography, and in the compilation 


of the Leyes de lndias. He insists on the fact 
of the free mingling of the native with 
Spanish blood, so that Cuba itself was often 
governed by descendants of its native chiefs. 
The treatment which oaused the disappearance 
of the Indians on the islands was not worse 
than that of the Moriscos at home. It was 
repented of and atoned for by the full protec¬ 
tion accorded to the natives on the mainland. 
Monopolies, and other sins against commercial 
economy, were the common errors of the time. 
The memoirs of Sanroma deal with the troubles 
of Barcelona in 1842. He remarks incidentally 
“ the appearance of that spirit of protectionism 
so fatal, in my opinion, to the interests of the 
Catalans themselves.” Other articles are an 
enthusiastic review of the religious and philoso¬ 
phical works of Dr. Palacin, of Huesca, and 
continuations of Babanaque’s “ Contemporary 
Politics,” and of Benitez’s “ Travels in Morocco 
and the Sahara.” 


THE MATERNAL ANCESTORS OF 
EMERSON. 

Under this title, the Bev. Dr. D. G. Haskins, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is contributing 
an interesting series of papers to the Boston 
Literary World, the first of which appeared in 
the issue of August 7. Emerson’s mother, 
about whom little has hitherto been published, 
was Buth Haskins; and the Dr. Hastdns, who 
has compiled this account chiefly from family 
documents, is the son of a brother of Buth, and 
therefore a first cousin of Balph Waldo Emer¬ 
son. 

The first Haskins of whom tradition is pre¬ 
served was Bobert, who was in business as a 
cooper in Boston in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He married, in 172$, 
Sarah Cook, of Boston, and died ctrc. 1730, 
leaving one son, John, the father of Emer¬ 
son’s mother. 

John Haskins, who was bom in 1729 and 
lived till 1814, was in many ways a notable 
man. By occupation he was first a cooper, 
like his father, and afterwards also a distiller. 
He amassed considerable wealth, and was all 
his life a prominent citizen of Boston. In 
politics he seems to have been a moderate 
royalist, and the commission still exists of his 
appointment as captain in the old Boston regi¬ 
ment, signed by Thomas Hutchinson, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, and dated 1772. But 
the most interesting facts that Dr. Haskins 
has to tell about his grandfather relate to his 
religious convictions and devout life. Though 
he was himself a member of the Episcopal 
Church, his wife was a Congregationalist. 

“ The children, when small, went to church as 
circumstances determined, sometimes with their 
father and sometimes with their mother. But 
when old enough to exercise intelligent judgment 
they were required by their father to decide for 
themselves which service they preferred to attend, 
the Episcopal or Congregational, and to give him 
their reasons in writing. Bath (afterwards Mrs. 
Emerson) was, I believe, one of the children who 
expressed a preference for the Episcopal worship. 
The plan seems to have worked well. It accus¬ 
tomed the children to think and act for themselves, 
and to hold their religious opinions with modera¬ 
tion and oharity. So far as I can learn, the 
children were very equally divided in their prefer¬ 
ences." 

Here is another characteristic anecdote: 

“One day, while the family were at dinner, the 
distillery, which was separated only by a thirty- 
foot passage from the house, was discovered to be 
on fire. The large group of children started at 
onoe and eagerly from their places; but were 
instantly checked by their father, who, rapping 
upon the table to command attention, reverently 
but briefly returned thanks for the meal, saying, 
as was his wont,' The Lord be praised for this and 
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all His mercies.’ Then, after a short pause, he 
added, ‘ Now, boys, run! ”’ 

On John Haskins’s death in 1814, at the age 
of eighty-five, the following lines were written 
by his grandson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, then 
a lad of eleven years: 

“ See the calm exit of the aged saint, 

Without a murmur and without oom plaint; 

While round him gathered, all ms children 
stand. 

And someone holds his withered, pallid hand. 

He bids them trust in Qod, nor mourn nor 
weep; 

He breathes religion, and then falls asleep. 

Then on angelic wings he soars to Qod, 

Rejoiced to leave his earthly, mortal load; 

His head is oovered with a crown of gold, 

His hands, renewed, a harp immortal hold; 

Thus clothed with light, the tuneful spirit 
sings— 

Be sings of mercy and of heavenlyjthings.” 

John Haskins married, in 1752, Hannah 
Upham, of Malden, by whom he had sixteen 
children. It is curious to learn that the 
marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, the grandfather of the Rev. 
William Emerson, who afterwards married the 
daughter, Ruth. Hannah Upham came of a 
good old Puritan stock, which is said to have 
immigrated ore. 1635, and which counts among 
its collaterals many of the best known New 
England families. She died in 1819, also at 
the age of eighty-five, with thirteen children 
and nearly fifty grandchildren about her. At 
her death, her son Ralph wrote of her: “ She 

has performed all the duties of life well. With 
truth it may be said, she was one of the best of 
mothers, best of wives, best of Christians, and 
bestof women.” 

Ruth, the daughter of John Haskins and bis 
wife Hannah, was bom in 1768, married in 
1796 to the Rev. William Emerson (who died 
in 1811), and died at Concord, in the house of 
her son Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1853, again 
at the age of eighty-five. She bad eight chil¬ 
dren in all, of whom four sons were early 
remarkable for unusual endowments of mind 
and character ; but “ Ralph Waldo was accoun¬ 
ted by the near relatives of the family as the 
least brilliant of the four.” Dr. Haskins prints 
the following extract from a letter by her to a 
sister, written in 1793: 

“I was much pleased with your striking com¬ 
parison of a garden of flowers to the different 
modes of worship. My sentiments exactly accord 
with jonrs, that it depends entirely on the 
disposition of the heart. May this be but right 
with Qod, and we need not fear. For your good 
and affectionate wishes receive, in return, the best 
a grateful heart can offer for your present and 
future happiness . . . May yon go on seeking 
Qod till you obtain at His hand that peace which 
the world can neither give nor (blessed be Qod) 
takeaway.” 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

(Continued.) 

IX. LESBOS. 

Os our return to Agiasso, we were informed, to 
our surprise, that an Englishman was desirous of 
paring ns a visit This proved to be Mr. 
Procopios Constantinides, a native of the place, 
who had lived for sixteen years in Australia, and 
had been naturalised there, so that he was a 
British subject He had also spent four years in 
London. Having inherited lands in this neigh¬ 
bourhood from lus father, he now resided here ; 
but he assured ue that his favourite reading still 
was English literature, especially Shakspere, 
B/ron, Scott, and Macaulay. He presented each 
of us with a pretty coin of Mytilene, bearing on 
reverse tne lyre, an emblem to which that 


city had a rightful claim as being the birthplace 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. The poetic art is still 
represented in Lesbos, for he informed us that 
M. Bemardakis, the author of “ Maria Doxapatri,” 
a drama of the period of the Frankish occupa¬ 
tion of the Peloponnese, and other tragedies, 
who is at once one of the foremost poets ana most 
learned men of modem Greece, and was once 
professor at the University of Athens, now 
resides in Mytilene as director of the gymnasium 
there. Of him we shall hear more presently. 

The same afternoon we started for the ruins of 
the ancient Pyrrha, which was one of the most 
important cities in the island. They are situated 
on the shore of the Bay of Kallone, between four 
and five hours distant from Agiasso in a north¬ 
westerly direction. At first we descended for a 
long distance through a narrow valley bordered 
by olive-groves, leading our horses the greater 
part of the way, on account of the steepness of 
the road. When at last we reached more level 
ground, our progress was even more impeded by 
the stony nature of the surface, the track being 
often los’t altogether, either in a watercourse, or 
in the midst of broken fragments of rock where 
horses’ feet left no trace. It was an extremely 
solitary region, and a few shepherds were almost 
the only persons we met in the course of our 
ride ; but it was rendered picturesque by the 
pine trees, which once, in all probability, belonged 
to a dense forest, but now are scattered at intervals 
over the face of the country, though they are 
more thickly clustered in the valleys. At last 
the bay of Kallone appeared, and we descended 
to it just where a steep rocky hill rises from the 
waters edge. This was the site of Pyrrha, and 
the place still bears that name. The bay is con¬ 
siderably larger than that of Iero, being ten 
miles long by six wide; and the passage by which 
it is entered is broader, though still very narrow. 
In consequence of this it was called, in ancient 
times, the Euripus Pyrrhaeus. Both these 
pieces of water have deep soundings; and this 
harbour, in particular, would afford safe anchorage 
for a fleet of any size. 

As this place is very seldom visited, we 
enquired before leaving Agiasso whether we 
should find any accommodation; and were told 
that there were a few booths or shops by the 
shore, where we could pass the night. When we 
reached them, they appeared to be very wretched 
shanties ; ana we were glad to find that oar 
baggage-horse, which had preceded us, had been 
conducted to a good-looking farm, which 
occupied a slight elevation close by. On our 
arrival at this, we were welcomed by the 
owner, who, after our first communications had 
passed in Greek, proceeded, to our surprise, to talk 
French with us; and as the conversation pro¬ 
ceeded, we discovered that he was acquainted 
with the system of study pursued in the English 
Universities, and had resided in France and 
Germany, and in former years had been person¬ 
ally acquainted with Fallmerayer, the well-known 
Munich professor and man of letters. Before 
long we were engaged in a discussion of the 
characteristics of the modem Greek language 
and poetry. It was evident that we were not in 
the company of an ordinary Greek farmer, and 
my curiosity was roused to know who our enter- 
tamer might be. At last the mystery was solved. 
By way of taming the conversation on the 
subject of native talent, I made use of the infor¬ 
mation which I had received in the morning, 
and aaid that I understood that M. Bemardakis 
was living in the island. “ Probably,” our host 
remarked, “you mean me 11 am M. Bemardakis! ” 
He then told us that some time ago he purchased 
this farm, in the neighbourhood of which he 

E ossessea vineyards, and that from time to time 
e comes hither to superintend it. He added, 
however, that hitherto it had been a dead loss to 
him, owing to the oppressiveness of the taxation 
of the Turkish government. For the same reason 
the cultivation of the olive is carried on with 


great difficulty ; but in this case there is another 
and more powerful cause of depreciation, in the 
low price of oil, owing no doubt to the com¬ 
petition of rock oils, which, in the South of 
France also, is rapidly causing the olive to be 
neglected. The agreeableness of an evening spent 
in such good company was enhanced by a large 
fire of olive wood, which was lighted in our 
honour ; for, though the day had been cloudless, 
the wind still blew cold from the north-east. 
During the whole of our stay in Lesbos, however, 
I was struck with the purity of the air and the 
transparency of the skv, which invested objects 
with a remarkable brilliancy. In ancient times 
also the island was famed for the salubrity of its 
climate. 

The next morning (March 31) was spent in 
exploring the site of the ancient Pyrrha. The 
hill which it occupied forms a narrow rectangular 
table of land, running from west to east, and 
gradually sloping upwards from the shore, until 
it reaches a high point, where the masses of brown 
rock fall in steep precipices towards the valley at 
the back ; on seeing it from that side on the 
previous day we were at once struck with its 
suitableness for a Hellenic city. The two sides 
also are flanked in most parts by sheer walls of 
rock. In consequence of this the place would 
seem to have required but little artificial defence ; 
anyhow, but few traces of walls remain. The 
best preserved portion is in the middle of the 
eastern face of the acropolis, overlooking the 
valley already mentioned, at a point where the 
ascent from below is somewhat easier than else¬ 
where ; here six or seven irregularly horizontal 
courses of masonry remain. But the most re¬ 
markable construction is what appears to be the 
base of a tower half way down the slope on the 
north side, where unshaped blocks of enormous 
size are rudely, but evidently artificially, piled 
together. The greater part of the area is covered 
with olive trees, and growing under these I found 
some specimens of a pretty pink orchis with 
branching flowers ( Orchis saccata). This city 
was ruin«i and deserted before Strabo’s time, and 
the suburb which he speaks of as then existing was 
situated on the shore in the direction of the 
modem booths. Some traces of its buildings are 
visible near the foot of the hill, and in the water 
may be seen the remains of a mole, which formed 
the harbour that he mentions (xiii. 2, §4, p. 618). 
Pyrrha is now resorted to for the cuttle-fish and 
mollu8ks which are caught there ; and as it was 
now the season of Lent, numerous boats were 
lying there in readiness to transport these to 
other places about the bay. The fishes of the 
Euripus Pyrrhaeus, especially the shell-fish and 
polypi, are frequently mentioned by Aristotle in 
his' History of Animals. The octopus at the 
present time is a considerable article of food in 
the island, and not among the lower classes only. 
At the restaurant which we frequented in tne 
town of Mytilene it was entered on the menu as 
one of the dishes, and we heard it ordered. 

During the afternoon we rode back to Mytilene 
in six hours and a half, the first part of the way 
being over open country, sprinkled with pine 
trees, like that which we Had traversed on the 
previous day. From this we descended to the 
head of the bay of Iero, and followed our former 
route to the city. 

It remains now briefly to describe the modem 
town, and to investigate its site in antiquity. It 
is a place which deserves our attention, on account 
both of its former splendour, which caused Horace 
in a well-known ode to class it with Ephesus, 
Rhodes and Corinth, and of the important 
historical events of which it was the scene, 
especially the Athenian siege, which occupies 
so prominent a position in the narrative 
of Thucydides, ana the dramatic story of the 
escape of its inhabitants from massacre on that 
occasion. It has been already said that a 
peninsula here projects into the sea, having the 
opposite coast of Asia Minor full in view, and is 
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joined by an isthmus to the ground behind, 
which rises somewhat rapidly towards the 
interior of the island. The city is composed of 
two portions, the mediaeval castle, which covers 
the summit and a great part of the northern 
declivities of the peninsula, and the modem 
town, -which is built on the isthmus and the slopes 
on either side of it. The castle is an extensive 
and picturesque structure, having inner and outer 
lines of walls, with bastions, round and angular 
towers, and battlements. Its fortifications reach 
to the shore, which they follow for some distance 
on the north-western side. It is of Byzantine 
construction ; but in 1356 it passed into the hands 
of the Genoese merchant nobles of the family of 
Gatilusio, who possessed Lesbos for more than a 
century, until it became the prize of Mahomet II., 
in 1462. Its history may be said to be literally 
written on its face, for in the neighbourhood of 
the entrance, at the summit of tne hill, where 
the old iron-plated door still remains, a Byzantine 
eagle, a Frankish coat of arms, and a Turkish 
inscription, are built into the wall close together. 
It is now occupied by an Ottoman population, 
who are chiefly composed of the government 
officials, and of a considerable body of troops. 
The greater part of the peninsula is left bare, 
and descends to the sea in rugged cliffs. The 
northern portion of the modem town, which is 
nearest to the castle, is also a Turkish quarter, 
and contains several mosques; while that 
towards the southern side of the isthmus, which 
is much more extensive, is inhabited by the 
Greeks and the European consuls. The con¬ 
traction of the coast-line at either end of the 
isthmus forms two harbours, both of which are 
protected from the sea by two moles ; but owing 
to long neglect, the northern one of these, which 
is the larger, has become useless, and is now 
deserted, while that towards the south, which is 
the centre of the commerce of the place, is so 
far silted up as not to admit vessels of consider¬ 
able size. All these objects, together with the 
blue waters of the strait, are finely seen in one 
view from the heights behind the town. 

If we desire to understand the appearance of 
the city in antiquity, we must remember that what 
is now a peninsula was then an island, and was 
separated from the mainland by a narrow channel. 
It is difficult at first to realise this at the 
present time, because no trace of these features 
remains ; but by following the main street of the 
town, which runs in a straight line, and perfectly 
level, from one harbour to the other, we could 
see that the change might easily have arisen in 
the course of ages. The canal was a natural one, 
but was afterwards artificially improved. On 
this island the original city was placed, and its 
citadel continued to be the Hellenic acropolis all 
along; but the walls could not then have 
descended to the water’s edge as they do now, for 
the northern harbour is spoken of by Diodorus 
as lying “ outside the city.” As the population 
of the place increased, it extended to the main¬ 
land, in which direction its area must have been 
much greater than it is at present. The northern 
harbour, as we learn from Strabo (xiii. 2, § 2, 
p. 617), was protected by a breakwater. This is 
the same which remains, though in a dilapidated 
condition, at the present day. From the silence of 
the geographer with regard to any artificial protec¬ 
tion of the southern harbour, we may conclude 
that it was undefended ; and it was less in need of 
a mole, in consequence of its being enclosed within 
the buildings ot the town, and sheltered from the 
wind. Owing to its two harbours, and the 
channel between them, Mytilene had a great 
advantage in respect of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion, since vessels could thus approach in any 
wind, and could pass from one side of the city to 
the other. There can be little doubt, also, that 
at that time the harbours penetrated further into 
the land, and consequently that the interval 
between them was less than at present. 

Our best authority for the ancient topography 


of this place is Diodorus, who describes it in 
connexion with the events that preceded the 
battle of Arginusae (xiii. 77-9). His account, 
which is much clearer than that of Xenophon, is 
evidently derived from one who was well 
acquainted with the place; and it has been 
acutely conjectured that this was Ephorus, who 
was a native of the neighbouring Aeolian city of 
Cyme (see Conze’s excellent monograph, Eeise auf 
dir Insel Lesbos, p. 8). Diodorus says that Conon, 
in command of an Athenian fleet which was 
coming from the north, being hard pressed by 
the Spartans under Callicratidas, took refuge in 
the port of Mytilene, the entrance to whicn he 
obstructed, and defended to the best of his 
ability. But when his opponents forced their 
Way through, he escaped to the harbour “ within 
the city,” while tne Spartans occupied the 
harbour which was “ outside,” but still anchored 
close to the citv. In order to explain this, he 
describes the channel which separated the old 
portion of the city from the new, evidently im- 
pl ving that Conon must have passed through it. 
This account is corroborated by Strabo (loc. cit.), 
who speaks of an island, which contained part of 
the city, lying in front of the two harbours ; by 
Pausanias (viii. 30, § 2), who, when describing 
the river Helisson as intersecting Megalopolis, 
compares it to the channel which runs through 
Mytilene; and by Longus, the author of the 
story of Daphnis and Cliloe (i. 1), the scene of 
which is laid in Lesbos, wno speaks of the 
bridges of polished white stone that spanned this 
channel. 

At nightfall, on April 1, we embarked on 
board the Balkan, a French steamer of the 
Fraissinet line, and reached Smyrna the following 
morning. H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIRYNS. 

Dardanelles: August 14,18 S8. 

The discussion held in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the antiquity of the 
remains discovered by Dr. Scmiemann at 
Tiryns is reported in the Builder of July 10. 
As I have not visited Tiryns, I do not venture 
to enter on the controversy. On the other 
hand, it is permissible for me to contribute 
information that may bear on the subject in 
question—that is, on sun-dried brick and oa 
the use of emery in prehistoric times. 

Mr. Penrose gives the opinion of an experienced 
brickmaker that sun-dried brick could uot be 
transformed to regular brick, although it 
might be vitrified and probably cracked by 
exposure to fire. Mr. Penrose’s authority, I 
presume, based his assertion on the days of 
England, but has had no experience with the 
clays of these countries. Some years since, 
with a view to ascertain the adaptability of the 
Dardanelles clays for brick-making, I sent 
samples to Birmingham. The most salient 
part of the report stated the remarkable 
facility with which these clays were fired. 
I may mention that a piece of this clay 
kneaded and thrown on a house fire 
soon hardens, proving that under ordinary 
heat the solidification of sun-dried brick 
is possible, and with the extraordinary heat 
of a conflagration most probable. At 
Hissarlik and at Hanai Tdpe is shown the sun- 
dried brick in all stages, from the crude state, 
through the varying exposure to heat it has 
undergone, with graduating colour and hard¬ 
ness, to external vitrification. The cast of the 
straw, or hay, used in the manufacture of the 
brick is, in most instances, preserved. The 
alteration of sun-dried brick is also proved by 
the binding clay mortar, uBed in the construc¬ 
tion of walls, being burned to the same degree 
of hardness as the brick itself. May not the 
peculiarity of these clays be due to the presence 
of boracic acid, one form of which, borate of 
lime (pandermite), is extensively worked in 
the tertiary beds (near Balikeser), probably 
derived from the decomposition of schorl rock. 
The Dardanelles, and parts of Greece, are 
included in the same geological basin. 

My attention, on the use of emery in pre¬ 
historic times, was first attracted on learning 
that stone axes bad been found at the emery 
mines near Tireh (ancient Thyatira). _ Mr. 
Tomasi Magnifico, the director, has kindly 
furnished, at my request, the following informa¬ 
tion. The axes, which are made of emery stone, 
are found at a depth of from two to three 
metres below the surface among the loose 
blocks of emery stone. Large pithoi are 
occasionally discovered with the axes. The 
locality is not far distant from the farm of Ak 
Serai. Here is a proof that emery, as a material 
for axes, and the means of grinding it to shape, 
was known in prehistoric times. Whether the 
idea suggested itself to use the powder of this 
hard-cutting substance for the purpose of 
drilling or sawing stone is not proved in this 
instance, though the suggestion to a people 
not deficient in intelligence was possible. 

Frank Calvert. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EBB.” 

Cambridge: August 24,1898. 

The A.8. ebb is usually connected, as in my 
dictionary, with A.S. efen, Goth, ibns, E. even", 
as if it were the making even of the land ana 
sea, whatever that may mean. A note in Schade 
gives a very different and far better sugges¬ 
tion, which is also much more consistent with 
Teutonic habits of spelling. 

The A.S. bb usually arises from an older jj 
(Sievers, tr. by Cook, p. 110). The « arise* 
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from s-mutation of a. Hence, the AS. ebb 
certainly stands for an older Teutonic af-ja, 
where -ja is a suffix. Af is the usual Teutonic 
wad Goth, af, A.S. of, our off. Hence, af-ja 
means precisely “ a going off," or a receding of 
the water, which agrees with the fact. Cf. 
A. 8 . hebban, to heave, with the Goth, hafjan. 

Walter W. Skkat. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “CROSS.” 

London: Aug. 88,1886. 

Mr. Mayhew, in his interesting letter on the 
derivation of the word “ curse ” (Academy, 
August 14), calls attention to a discrepancy 
between two statements in Prof. Skeat’s Ety¬ 
mological Dictionary, relating to a point con¬ 
nected with the etymology of “ cross.” I wish 
to point out that both Mr. Mayhew and Prof. 
Skeat seem to have overlooked the important 
evidence on the history of this word which is 
afforded by the frequent occurrence in Domes¬ 
day Book of place-names, such as Osgotcros, 
Stainer os, Walecros, Atiscros. These names 
chiefly occur in the Scandinavian parts of 
England, and in nearly every case their initial 
element is either unequivocally or possibly 
Scandinavian. This fact disposes, I think, of 
Prof. Bkeat’s view that the form c rot came into 
English from Proven 5 al late in the eleventh 
century. Its late appearance in literature may 
be accounted for by the word having at first 
been assimilated in form to the French croit, 
rroiz. It seems to me highly probable that the 
Scandinavians borrowed the word from Irish. 

Heyry Bradley. 


EVREUX = EBORACUM. 

Bristol: Aug. 81,1886. 

It may seem ungracious to “ pick holes ” in 
% good book; but truth is truth and right is 
fight, and to say so is perhaps the highest 
;■>raise that can be given to these two abstrac¬ 
tions, and to maintain them, our deepest 
aomage to them. 

In a volume, just published, of Lectures at 
Oxford on Hittorical Study (p. 85), the writer 
of a letter to The Timet is ridiculed with some 
severity, for having “quoted the name of 
Evreux as if it had been on a level with the 
name of Eboracum.” 

If an opinion, or perhaps more than an 
opinion, from the outside of university precincts 
stay be tolerated, I will venture to say that 
there ft an intimate community of the name 
Enreux with that of Eurauc = Eboracum = 
Eoferwic or York. Both take their names 
from Eure, the common name of the two 
rivers, their several neighbours. This is an 
example of the frequent habit of rivers, for 
teveral or many of them to have the same 
ancient name, which I will not here further 
discuss, because I have already said something 
about these two Euret, and the two cities, their 
godchildren, in Notet and Queriet, 6th series, 
v., p. 131, and 8th series, vii., p. 128. 

Thomas Kerslake. 


“dyke.” 

South Shields: Aug. 88,1888. 

In this district not only is the word “ dyke ” 
used for an earthen wall, but we have “ stone 
djke”=stone wall. The “ ditch” is a trench 
inch as runs by the sides of country roads. 

B. B. 


SCIENCE. 

Catalogue of tht Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library and in the College Librariet 
of Oxford. Compiled by Ad. Neubauer. 
With Forty Facsimiles. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

Hebrew bibliography is of comparatively 
modern date; but it has already attained 
to a high degree of perfection. Comparing 
the earliest and the latest Hebrew biblio¬ 
graphical works, we notice among the former 
Hie Sifthe-yeshenim, of Sabbathai ben Joseph 
(Amst. 16b0), with about 2,360 titles; 
while in the Otar ha-thorathim, of J. A. 
Benjaoob (Wilna, 1880), their number has 
risen to 17,000. This great progress is mainly 
due to the exertions of trustees and managers 
of public libraries in collecting literary 
treasures and in making their contents known 
to scholars and students at home and abroad 
by the publication of descriptive catalogues. 
The Bodleian Library excels in both these 
respects. It possesses the best collection of 
Hebrew works and the best catalogues. The 
Bodleian includes no less than fourteen dis¬ 
tinct collections of Hebrew MSS., foremost 
among them being the Hebrew Library founded 
by Babbi David Oppenheimer of Prague 
(1707). This Babbi was the first among the 
Jews to collect books and MSS. system¬ 
atically. He had a list of desiderata prepared, 
and employed agents to travel in all direc¬ 
tions in search of rare and interesting works. 
His library was, however, moved from place 
to place ; for a long time it lay at Hamburg 
stored away in boxes, hidden from the sight 
of man. No Mecaenas or institution was found 
on the Continent rich and liberal enough to 
rescue it out of the darkness. The Bodleian 
has the merit of having brought this treasure 
of Hebrew learning to light and made it 
accessible to the public. Another important 
collection, likewise brought over from Germany, 
is that of the learned bibliophile Hyman 
Joseph Michael of Hamburg (bom 1792). 

Of the printed Hebrew books in the 
Bodleian, Dr. M. Steinschneider compiled an 
elaborate catalogue (1860), which, as Dr. 
Nenbaner justly remarks, might rather be 
called “Bibliotheca Jndaica.” Fart of the 
MSS. have been described by Johannes 
Uri, 1787, and also by Dr. Steinschneider in 
an Appendix to the catalogue. The present 
catalogue, compiled by Dr. Nenbaner, includes 
not only all Hebrew MSS. contained in the 
Bodleian, but also those of the college libraries 
of Oxford. It possesses all the qualities re¬ 
quired to make the work as perfect as possible. 
It is a rich source of interesting information, 
given In a concise and clear manner, “ without 
discursiveness and without references to other 
catalogues or to periodicals, unless strictly 
necessary.” The catalogue is not overstocked 
with research and learning, like the catalogue 
of the printed books in the Bodleian, nor filled 
with unnecessary and lengthy treatises, like 
the first instalment of the catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the Cambridge University 
library. There is just so much information 
to he found in Dr. Neubauer’s catalogue, and 
just so many extracts from the MSS., as those 
interested in the subject would desire to find 
in a work of this kind, without being com¬ 
pelled to go through a mass of literary 
discussions. "Where necessary, Dr. Neubauer 


has spared no trouble, and has given the most 
detailed information. Such is, e g., the case 
in No. 1390, which contains a “Hebrew 
translation of Aegidius’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Be Amnia,” and forty-nine philo¬ 
sophical treatises by various authors. Every¬ 
one of these treatises is described by its full 
title. No. 814 includes forty-two retponta, 
of which likewise a full account is given. 
Two sections of the Catalogue, viz., Liturgy 
and Poetry, are especially distinguished in 
this respect. Siddur, Macbzor, and Divan 
are unrolled before the reader from beginning 
to end. Not a single prayer, not the smallest 
poem, has been omitted. 

The age and country of each MS. is 
correctly stated where possible. That this 
is not always an easy task may be noticed 
even in the first MS. The date, as it at 
present stands— iDnnn —is 6864 a.h. This 
is impossible, the present year being described 
by Jews as 6646 a.m. Mr. Neubauer, how¬ 
ever, noticed an erasure in the first letter 
(hi), and is perfectly right in assuming that 
the original daleth has been altered into he 
by some ignorant critic. The correctness of 
the conjecture (though finally abandoned by 
Dr. Neubauer himself, col. 1149) is supported 
by the error of Leon de Modena, who states 
that the MS. was written 6064. This scholar 
must have read reeh instead of daleth ; at all 
events, there was no hi when he saw the date 
of the MS. in the year 1628. 

The classification of Hebrew books presents 
likewise a peouliar difficulty, as the titles 
rarely give an idea of the contents of the 
book. One would hardly expect to find 
“Libesbrif” (No. 1420) in the section 
“Ethics,” or Ahalhah bethoianughim (“Love 
in Delights ”) among theological works (No. 
1291). 

It is remarkable that this rich collection 
of Hebrew MSS., in which every branch of 
Hebrew literature is so well represented, 
contains no Biblical MS. of earlier date than 
the twelfth century, and no complete copy 
of the Talmud. To some extent this fact 
may be explained by the hostility displayed 
in the Middle Ages by Christians towards 
Jews and their literature. The destruction of 
Jewish houses, synagogues, and colleges, 
with all their literary contents, was no 
uncommon occurrence in those days of dark¬ 
ness and fanaticism. Cartloads of copies of 
the Talmud were confiscated and burnt. The 
loss of their books was felt, especially by 
scholars, as a more severe blow than the loss 
of all other valuables. Expression of this 
feeling we find in extracts given by Dr. 
Neubauer from MSS. Nos. 254, 326, 448. 
The entire absence of early copies of 
Biblical hooks remains, nevertheless, a strange 
phenomenon. 

Students of Hebrew literature, who may 
have to consult the Catalogue, will find great 
assistance in the numerous tables and indexes 
which Dr. Neubauer has prepared with so 
much care, and which are arranged in the 
most practical way. But, even independently 
of the Catalogue, the indexes are in many 
respects useful and suggestive. The antiquary, 
the philologist, the statistician, and the his¬ 
torian will find here interesting problems for 
farther research. Of special interest and 
value as regards palaeography are the fac¬ 
similes which represent in forty plates almost 
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all variations of Hebrew square, rabbinic, and 
cursive writings. Thirty-nine of these are 
taken from MSS. in the Bodleian library; 
and one (plate xlix.) from a St. Petersburg 
MS. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Neu- 
bauer and the Bodleian upon the production 
of this useful and elegant work, and we hope 
that the British Museum will follow so ex¬ 
cellent an example. M. Feiedlandee. 


OBITUARY. 


PEOFE8SOE BAEFF. 

A man of no ordinary character has passed 
away, just as be was on the eve of making a 
great name. Frederick Settle Barff died of his 
old ailment, diabetes, on August 11, at Buck¬ 
ingham. His deep religious convictions had 
handicapped him in the race of life, otherwise 
he might perhaps have been known as one of 
the most practical chemists of the age. 

He was the son of a doctor at Hackney, 
where he was bom on October 6, 1823. One 
brother survives him, the Bev. Albert Barff, 
master of the choristers at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Prof. Barff was educated at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and he took his degree of B.A. in 
1844, proceeding to that of M.A. in the usual 
course. Shortly afterwards he was ordained 
a deacon in the Church of England, and began 
parochial work as curate of St. Nicholas, 
Leicester. He remained there about three 
years, when he became assistant curate of Holy 
Trinity, Kingston-upon-Hull, a post which jhe 
resigned in 1852 on account of his reception 
into the Church of Borne. He remained a 
fervent and devout Boman Catholic to the day 
of his death, happier in feeling himself under 
the direction of that church than he had ever 
been under the sole dominion of his own con¬ 
science. His interest in theology, both dog¬ 
matic and mystic, was always intense, and it 
was one of his favourite themes of conversation 
with his friends. 

Thirty years ago religious tolerance was less 
common than it is at the present day, and there 
was not much opening then for a clergyman 
who had renounced his orders. Fortunately 
Mr. Barff’s mind was of a scientific bent, and 
he was scon drawn to study the manufacture of 
stained glass windows and church decoration 
generally. The best known result of his studies 
m these subjects at Munioh is the part which 
he took in the painting of the frescoes at Stony- 
hurst. Afterwards he went to Dublin, whence 
he came to London in 1864, to study chemistry 
under Dr. Williamson at University College. 
He also interested himself there in the other 
subjects necessary for the first examination for 
the degree of M.B. at Cambridge; but he never 

S resented himself for the second examination. 

[e became assistant professor of chemistry at 
University College, and retained that post until 
about 1870. In 1869 he published an Introduc¬ 
tion to Scientific Chemistry , which rapidly passed 
through several editions. In 1873 he brought 
out his Elementary Chemistry , of which a second 
edition was demanded within two years. Besides 
his contributions to scientific periodicals, several 
of his courses of Cantor Lectures, delivered 
before the Society of Arts, brought his name 
into prominence as that of a man shrewd enough 
to turn a deep knowledge of chemistry to every¬ 
day purposes. His lectures “On Carbon and 
certain Compounds of Carbon, treated princi¬ 
pally in Beferenoe to Heating and Illumi¬ 
nating,” and those “On Silicates, Silicides, 
Glass, and Glass Painting,” have been repub¬ 
lished. He was teacher of chemistry in the 
Jesuits’ College at Beaumont from 1868 until last 
year, when failing health compelled him to retire 
from what had always been to him most congenial 


work. He was also Professor of Chemistry at 
the Catholic University College at Kensington 
throughout the five years of its existence. But 
he will probably be best remembered as having 
been the first Professor of Chemistry at the 
Boyal Academy. He was elected to that post 
in 1871, and retained it for six or seven years. 
The valuable information which he gave to 
the students there was such as was the pro¬ 
perty of the great artists of past times, but 
which had been practically neglected until 
Prof. Barff gave it new life in the light of 
modern chemistry. 

Prof. Barff came under the notice of the 
public most conspicuously about ten years ago, 
when he patented his discovery by which iron 
could be entirely prevented from rusting. It 
had long been known that rust, the red oxide 
of iron, continues to eat into the metal until 
the whole is oxidised; and that the black 
oxide once formed is, on the other hand, 
incapable of further oxidation. Prof. Barff 
applied this knowledge to practice, and devised 
a method by which, with the aid of super¬ 
heated steam, any iron objects could be coated 
with this black oxide and so rendered safe from 
the action of rust. Two keys which he kept 
under water for a year showed the value of his 
discovery. The one which he had treated by 
his patent process remained unaltered; while 
the other came out riddled with rust. He was 
fond of these simple experiments, and never 
minded the time or trouble they took. He was 
not content to bring out his Boro-glyceride until 
he had tested its power to keep cream sweet 
during a voyage to Zanzibar. His other great 
discovery, Kreochyle, remains a secret; but it 
is a solution of pure albumen of great value to 
invalids, to whom beef-tea is alike unattainable 
and useless. 

It is difficult to portray the character of 
Prof. Barff while our sense of his loss is so vivid. 
Pure-minded, generous, and beneficent he 
appeared to all. Great and tender was his 
sympathy with the suffering and oppressed. 
Unfortunately there is no likeness left of his 
remarkably beautiful face. To his friends he 
was a charming companion, and his habits were 
of the simplest. Izaak Walton would have 
loved a day’s fishing with him, and his talk at 
the riverside inn over his pipe. His honest 
outspokenness, however, and his great origi¬ 
nality, made him more than one enemy. He 
has left the impression among those who had 
the privilege of his intimacy that his individ¬ 
uality was such a blending of sweetness and 
strength as they will never find again. Bonum 
virum facile crederet, magnum libenter. 

Heney T. Whaexon. 


believe not less confidently than I did that the 
translation which I made of the Yih King is 
correct; and that the interpretation of it for 
which I contended, as conveying moral, sooial, 
and political lessons, under the guise of the 
style of divination, is the true one. If I had 
Been reason to alter my mind on these points, I 
should have taken the “ honourable course ” of 
publishing my change of views in the columns 
of the Academy or some other public organ. I 
never saw Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie but once, 
when I had a very brief conversation with him 
in a crowded room. Neither to him, nor to 
any other person, have I in word or writing 
expressed myself so as to justify the attributing 
to me any change of views on the translation 
of the Yih King or its inteipretation. 

Jakes Legge. 


I am of course bound to accept Prof. Legge’s 
repudiation of the change of view about the 
Yh King which I have attributed to him. In 
explanation, however, of what I wrote in the 
Academy of August 7, it is necessary for me 
to make the following statement. 

The occasion on which I met Prof. Legge was 
at a reception given by the Marquis Tseng on 
March 8 of the present year, when he said tc 
me that he intended to make a fresh translation 
of the Yh King. Moreover, I was told imme¬ 
diately afterwards by several persons, Chinese 
and English (whose names I need not mention 
here, though I will oommunicate them privately 
to Prof. Legge if he wishes it), that he had 
been more explicit in his conversations with 
them, and that they understood him to admit 
that his translation of the FA King was decided!} 
erroneous. Teeeien de Lagodpeeie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “YIH KINO.” 

Dublin: Aug. St, 1688. 

Having been away from home, and travel 
ling from place to place sinoe the beginning of 
the month, I had no opportunity of seeing the 
Academy of August 7, though my attention 
was called in a letter from a friend in Oxford 
to a paper in it on “ Babylon and China,” 
by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. 

It was only last night that I obtained here 
the perusal of that number of the Academy ; 
and I lose no time in asking yon to allow me 
to correct the statements in the paper referred 
to respecting myself. 

“ * The professor,’ it is said, ‘has most honourably 
changed his mind about the Yih King, of which he 
published a translation a few years ago in “The 
Sacred Books of the East.” He now admits that 
he was mistaken in translating the Yih King as he 
did, which decidedly, in his opinion as in mine 
[Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie] cannot be tirans 
lated,’’’ 

These statements are altogether incorrect. ■ 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

August number of the Proceedings oi 


The 

the Boyal Geographical Society prints the 
report of the measures adopted by the council 
of the society for the improvement of geo¬ 
graphical education. These are of two kinds, 
to be carried out with the co-operation of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge and of 
the Education Office respectively. Under the 
first head the council offer to appoint and pay 
a lecturer or reader in geography to deliver 
courses of lectures at both universities, arranged 
so as to suit students in the honour schools ; 
or, in the alternative, to join with both 
universities in appointing and paying a reader 
in geography. In addition, the council offers 
to contribute the funds for an exhibition. In 
connexion with the Education Office, the 
council offers various prizes in money and books 
to pupil teachers. Further, a donation of £3C 
for the present year is made in aid of the geo¬ 
graphical lectures in the university extensior 
courses; copies of the Proceedings are to be 
sent to various public school libraries, anc 
travellers and geographers are to be put it 
communication with the head masters of public 
schools. 

A society for the promotion of science, anc 
of geographical research in particular, was 
founded last June at Port-au-Prince, Hayti 
under the patronage of the president of the 
republic, General Salomon. The president o: 
the society is Father Weik, director of th< 
museum; and the secretary is the Marquis o 
Teano, who is himself a geologist. 

We have received several recent numbers o 
the Bulletin of the United States Geologica 
Survey, reminding us of the continued activiti 
of this organisation. One of these numbers i: 
devoted to a list of marine mollusca, by Mr 
W. H. Dali, comprising the quaternary fossil 
and recent forms from American localitia 
between Cape Hatteras and Cape Boque. Th< 
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other numbers relate to the metallurgical in¬ 
dustries of the United States, and serve to 
ihow how wide is the range of subjects dealt 
with by the Survey. Mr. P. Barnes reviews 
the present condition of the steel industry, 
while Mr. H. H. Howe contributes a paper on 
copper-smelting. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

About a year ago an English version of 
Sievers’ Angelsiichsische Qrammatik was pub- 
fished by Prof. Cook, of the University of 
California, under the title of An Old English 
Grammar. The first edition is now nearly 
exhausted; and a second—incorporating the 
results of later researches, including the new 
material of the second German edition—is in 
course of preparation, and will appear shortly. 

Mb. Edwabd Tbegeab, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, author of The Aryan Maori, is 
now engaged on a larger work on the same 
•abject, and is gathering from all parts of 
Polynesia traditions, folklore, vocabularies, &c. 
Many of them have never yet been made 
public, and are full of interest. 

Mb. Albert Pike, of Washington, has 
compiled vocabularies of from 1,500 to 1,600 
words of the several languages spoken by the 
American Indian tribes, commonly known as 
the Creek nation, onoe resident in Georgia and 
Alabama. These languages are the (1) Muskski 
(that of the principal tribes); (2) Yuchi; (3) 
Co-as-sftt-ti; (4) Al-a-ba-mus (almost identical 
with No. 3); (5) flieh-i-ti, with two others, 
of fragments of tribes residing among the 
Creeks; (6) ShA-wa-no (Shawnee); and (7) 
Ni-chis (Natchez). Mr. Pike has also shorter 
vocabularies of the following languages: (6) 
Wa-sa-shi (Osage); (9) Ne-um (Comanche); 
(10) Ta-wai-hash (Wicheta); (11) Ca-do-ha- 
a*-cho (Caddo); (12) Ai-o-nai; (13) Ktchai; 
(14) Ton-ca-we. The principal vocabularies 
contain many phrases, and the full conjuga¬ 
tions, active and passive, of six verbs of each 
language. 

Dubino the forthcoming session at Johns 
Hopkins University Dr. Haupt, professor of 
Semitic, proposes to deliver the five following 
courses of lectures: (1) Critical Interpretation 
of Selected Psalms; (2) Hebrew Exercises: 
heading Unpointed Texts at Sight; (3) Biblical 
Aramaean Grammar and the Chaldee Portions 
of Daniel; (4) Assyrian for Beginners; and 
(5) Assyrian for advanced Students. 

We would draw the attention of military 
men as well as of intending visitors to Egypt 
to an English-Arabic Vocabulary, lately pub¬ 
lished at Cairo by Major Plunkett. They will 
find it of very great use in their intercourse 
with the natives. We have tested it through¬ 
out, and have found it accurate and com¬ 
plete, giving just the words that are re¬ 
quired m ordinary conversation in alphabetical 
order. Egyptian Arabic differs so considerably 
from classical Arabic that the usual dictionaries 
sud manuals of conversation are hindrances 
rather than helps to the traveller. The only 
books of the kind which are really useful to 
him are those of Sakroog and Mosconas, and 
both of these suffer from being the work of 
persons whose knowledge of English is by no 
means perfect. Sakroog’s manual, moreover, 
mixes up classical and Egyptian Arabic words, 
while that of Mosconas is disfigured by mis¬ 
prints; and both are at once imperfect and 
redundant. A little book like that which 
Major Plunkett has prepared was, therefore, 
much needed. It embodies the experience of 
a cultivated Englishman, who has learnt to 
■peak the modern language of Egypt in a 
practical way. The pronunciation of each word 
“*• *>eeu carefully attended to, and the book 


will go easily into an ordinary pocket. With 
the help of it and Spitta Bey’s Grammar, 
Egyptian Arabic ought no longer to present 
any difficulties to an intelligent foreigner. 

The Revue Critique of August 9 contains a 
review of Edgren’s Sanskrit Grammar in 
Triibner’s “ Simplified Series,” written by M. 
Sylvain Levi, which concludes thus: 

“ H reate en somme une bonne grammaire pour 
l’enseignement secondaire du Sanscrit, si toutefois 
l’enseignement secondaire du Sanscrit existe ailleuxs 
que l’Inde.” 

The Philologische Wochenschrift of July 11 
contains a review by F. Susemihl of Jowett’s 
Translation of the Politics of Aristotle, the 
purport of which review is thus summarised in 
the Revue Critique —“sans grande valeur.” 


FINE ART. 

The Ornamental Art* of Japan. By G. A. 

Audsley. (Sampson Low.) 

As Mr. Audsley remarks, “It is not often 
the good fortune of an author to write the 
first preface to his work after it has passed 
safely through the fire of Press criticism”; 
nor, we may add, is it often that a reviewer 
is fortunate enough to find his words quoted 
in such preface; but these are not the only 
anomalies in the work in question, which are 
due to its mode of publication. For instance, 
we find on the fifth page a reference to Mr. 
William Anderson’s The Pictorial Arts of 
Japan, a work of which the first part was 
not published till about four years after 
page four of Mr. Audsley’s saw the light 
in type. The future bibliographer, who finds 
in a volume bearing the year 1882 on its 
title-page quotations from another first pub¬ 
lished in 1886, will have a problem to 
solve more difficult than how the apple got 
into the dumpling. For his possible advan¬ 
tage, it is only kind to chronicle the fact that 
pp. 1 to 4, and the title page of vol. i., were 
published in 1882, and p. 5, and the rest of 
the sections on “drawing, painting, engraving, 
and printing,” in the present year. Except 
that it may puzzle future readers and 
present critics, we have no objection to offer 
to the fragmentary process of publication. 
It has its advantages (not only to the author); 
and if it needed justification in the present 
case, this would be easily found in the fluid 
state of our present information about 
Japanese art. An author may naturally 
hesitate to say his final word on a subject 
which is daily receiving fresh light, and to 
present as final—opinions which may be upset 
by some new discovery while his proof sheets 
are yet wet. 

Considering that Mr. Audsley has devoted 
many years to the study of his subject, it 
says much for his modesty that he never falls 
into the easy tone of authority, disclaims 
exhaustive treatment, and generally prefers 
the words of other writers to his own. 

The finest examples of Japanese art are 
scattered in a number of private collections in 
different parts of the world, and the latest 
knowledge on the subject is also scattered in 
places inaccessible to most readers. To Mr. 
Audsley has been accorded the privilege of 
consulting not only the writings of the latest 
authorities, but also many of the authorities 
themselves. To him, also, the ohoicest col¬ 
lections have been open. To some so fortu¬ 


nately circumstanced it might have been a 
temptation to lay down laws and air pet 
theories; but Mr. Audsley has contented him¬ 
self with presenting to the reader a learned, 
intelligent, and always readable survey of 
existing knowledge. In so doing he has 
made his book more exhaustive and more 
authoritative than he could have done by any 
other means, and has taken advantage of his 
exceptional opportunities to perform a service 
to less privileged persons which could scarcely 
have been better done by anybody else. 
Nevertheless, he is wrong in thinking that 
his book has really passed through the fire of 
criticism. 

This it has not done, and probably never 
will do. It has not done so, because it has 
hitherto been impossible to consider the work 
as a whole; it probably never will do so, 
because it belongs to a class of book which 
does not readily invite criticism of any very 
searching kind. It disarms opposition by its 
beauty and sumptuousness, and the indubitable 
authority of its component parts. The re¬ 
viewer is naturally disposed to shirk his 
severer duties, not only on account of their 
unpleasantness, but of their difficulty. There 
is too much to admire in the plates for him to 
doubt their fidelity to the originals; and, were 
he disposed to do so, the absence of the latter 
would make the task of comparison impossible. 
No one, moreover, can help taking upon 
trust a gallery of such beautiful things as 
these plates, which seem equally admirable, 
whether taken as a panorama of Japanese art, 
or as examples of the perfection to which 
chromolithography and other reproductive 
processes have been brought. It is by 
the firm of Lemercier et Cie-, of Paris, 
with their skilful staff of draughtsmen— 
Gaulard, Fralon, Sanier, Spiegel, and the rest 
—that tiie lion’s share of the work has been 
done. The following are only a few of many 
which might be cited as of the highest class 
of reproductive skill. Mr. Cutler’s painting 
of a crane, Section I., Plate 10; Mr. Audsley’s 
mahimono, with scenes from the Buddhist Hell, 
Section I., Plate 13; M. Bing’s embroideries 
of cranes, geese, and Moon, Section II., 
Plates 4, 5, and 6. The finest specimens of 
drawing are, perhaps, the plates of ivory 
carvings; the most wonderful facsimiles of 
colour and substance, those of lacquer and 
incrusted work ; but whether the subject be 
the remarkable gold jars of Hr. Charles E. 
West, of Brooklyn, or the unique faience 
figures of Mr. Ernest Hart, there is little 
room for dissatisfaction. 

If, after the critic has thoroughly enjoyed 
the beautiful plates, he has any appetite left 
for criticism, and turns to the letterpress, he 
finds himself confronted, not only with his 
benefactor the author, but with such terrible 
authorities as Mr. William Anderson on 
Painting, Mr. Quin upon Lacquer, and Mr. 
M’Clatchie upon Heraldry, and will probably 
find it convenient to conclude his article with 
a few words of justly merited praise like the 
following. 

In this splendid work, now brought safely 
to a conclusion, we have the most perfect view 
of Japanese art which has yet been published. 
We are glad to learn from the prefab that its 
success has been oneof profit aswellasof esteem, 
and that both the enterprise and the merit of 
the undertaking have metwith a fitting reward. 
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Certainly no effort has been spared, either by agreeable pictures of the set are the charming 
author or publisher, to produce this satisfac- interior “Gossip,” and “Without a Dowry, 
tory result. The collections of Europe and the boulevards in autumn, Mid No. 4, 


America have been ransacked to supply the 
finest examples for illustration, the most 
skilful lithographers of Paris and Berlin have 
been employed to furnish the plates, and the aid 
of the most learned students of Japan and her 
arts has been called in to assist the cultivated 
connoisseurship of the author. 

Cosmo Monxhouse. 


the boulevards in autumn, and No. 4, “ A 
Corner in the Louvre,” in which we get away 
from the hot garish lights of the ball-room and 
circus to the oooler tones of daylight. Most 
of M. Tissot’s etchings are of similar subjects. 
The series of five plates of a modem parable of 
the Prodigal Son are original in idea, and more 
elaborate in execution than the rest. 


SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


TISSOTS “PICTURES OF PARISIAN 
LIFE." 

On show at Messrs. Tooth’s in the Hay- 
market are a series of sixteen paintings and 
some fifty etchings by M. Tissot, representing 
three years of work. The large groups of 
nearly life-size figures, each in a niche of mul¬ 
berry colour that softens the glare of the 
many gaslight scenes, present to us Paris in¬ 
dustrious, Paris pleasure-making, but above 
all, Paris feminine. The men in these visions 
of real life are but foils to the women—beetles 
to butterflies ! M. Tissot’s women are of 
Paris, Parisian, unlike as their prototypes them¬ 
selves to Mr. Du Maurier’s recent presentment 
of Parisiennes at the Salon in Punch. These 
last were as English in “ toumure," despite 
heightened hats and heels, as ever a country 
parson’s daughter of the artist’s pretty pencil¬ 
ing. Here from the centre of each composi¬ 
tion the true Parisienne looks out upon us, 
smiling, chattering, conquering, pouting, 
sight-seeing, and money-getting — always 
pretty, never beautiful; always fascinating, 
never satisfying. No. 14 is an exception. Here 
we are introduced to “ provincial woman,” as 
seen through a Parisian ‘ ‘ monocle.” The three 
daughters of some oountry official, at a pro¬ 
vincial reception, with ball dresses “con 
footed ” far from Paris, with arms and shoulders 
equally countrified and “ home-made ” ! There 
is almost a touch of humour here, as there is 
almost a suspicion of mild tragedy in the un- 
oonsdous reading aunt in No. 2. One of the 
oountry damsels is unusually pretty; but she has 
not the “ chic” of the Parisiennes in Nos. 3, 10, 
and 15, where M. Tissot is thoroughly at home in 
rendering the air of distinguished frivolity, the 
rich textures of the perfectly fitting “ toilettes,” 
and the luxurious surroundings of the “haute 
monde” of politics or fashion. The painter 
shows us, besides these, beauties of the worlds 
of art, of commerce, high and low, of the circus, 
and of the “cafe cbantant.” Frivolous they 
all are, but they are respectable people honestly 
amusing themselves. We see the outer woman 
only; but, if there are no hidden depths of 
character behind the pretty masks, such as are 
revealed in the canvasses of a Carolus Duran 
or a Sargent, pourtrayed by the facile brush of 
this materialistic realist, they are as absolutely 
real. One is forcibly reminded, great though 
the surface differences be, of M. Van Beers’s 
world of meretricious charms, vacuous faces, 


The picture exhibitions are mostly closed or 
are dosing shortly. Those still to be seen are 
foreign. Meissonnier’s “ Punch ” at the Han¬ 
over Gallery and his masterly “ Traveller ” at 
Tooth’s will be with us yet a little longer, smd 
near them specimens of Boybet’s skill of hand 
and excellent style, emulous of the Parisian 
little master.” In Pall Mall are still the 
brilliant pictures of the young Servian, Joano- 
witz—“The Traitor Trackod,” “The War 
Dance,” and “The Piping Times of Peace”; 
the poetic landscape of April sunshine and 
shower by Karl Heffher, “ Above Bomney 
Lock ’’; and G6r6me’s “ Prayer,” that wonder 
of tender modelling and rich colour. An ad¬ 
mirable selection from this season’s French 
Salon pictures has been exhibited during the 
last six weeks at the Goupil Gallery, includ¬ 
ing Carolus Duran’s dignified nude study, 

" L’Eveil,” a fine piece of flesh painting; and 
I will’s “After the Storm—Honflour,” a beau¬ 
tiful rendering of peculiar atmospheric effect. 
Miss Gardner’s “ Imprudence ” and Mercia’s 
“ Venus’ Blood ’’ are specimens of fair work 
but poor art. The work is better, indeed me¬ 
chanically perfect, in Kaemmerer’s “ Winter,” 
and Falero’s “Zodiac” and “Iris and Phoebus"; 
but the art is nowhere. It is pleasant to turn 
from these inanities to Emile Claus’s “The 
Ferry,” a composition in which the breadth 
and simplicity of line is very restful and pleas¬ 
ing. It shows the flat banks of a Belgian river 
in early spring, when the trees are still bare 
against the sunset sky, and the air is 
somewhat chill. A woman with a child in 
her arms watches the loaded ferryboat, 
propelled by another woman; white ducks 
preen themselves on the bank, and cattle are 
grazing on the farther side of the river. A very 
peaceful scene, a little sad perhaps. It 
pictures the moment of hesitation before the 
year’s awakening, a prelude to the joyous phase 
of spring which Claus has painted in a bit of 
willow-bordered, sun-flecked stream—“ In the 
Marshes,”—to be seen at the Hanover Gallery, 
where the willows are tipped with green, and 
the new life of nature begun. Claus’s work is 
a little wanting in concentration and in colour, 
but the artist is feeling his way along the right 
path. A very different style is before us in 
Flameng’s clever “ Shooting at the Target ”— 
groups of fine ladies and gentlemen of the last 
century amusing themselves on the ramparts of 
old Paris—with its photographio accuracy and 
brilliant colour in the clear light of noon. The 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A selection of Egyptian antiquities, consist- 
fisting of vases, arms, tools, foundation de¬ 
posits, jewellery, and works of ancient art, in 
stone, bronze, terra cotta, glass, Ac., recently 
discovered by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie at Tell 
Nebeshoh, a dependency of Tanis, and at Tell 
Defenneh (the Biblical Tahpanhes, the Daphnae 
of the Greek Historians) will be on view at the 
room of the Archaeological Institute, Oxford 
Mansion, near Begent Circus, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, from 10 a.m to 4 pan. 
during the first three weeks of September. 

Mil Duntooene is about to publish an 
etching byMr.Macbeth after Frederick Walker’ e 
“ Fishmonger’s Shop.” An _ early proof is 
already on view. The etching is tne same 
size as the original drawing, and is equal to 
any of Mr. Macbeth’s successful interpretations 
of Walker’s poetically realistic creations. The 
brilliancy of the fish heaped upon the broad 
slab is particularly well rendered. 

On Monday of next week, August 30, Mr. 
H. Bichard Pinker will have on view in his 
studio, 14, Hammersmith Road, the statue ot 
the late Henry Fawcett which is shortly to be 
erected at Salisbury. 

Messrs. Bonham have on view at their 
rooms in Oxford Street some carved wood¬ 
work of the early part of the seventeenth 
oentury, consisting of the complete choir fittings 
of the ancient Carthusian church of Burheim, 
Bavaria. There are thirty-one stalls, each 
of them richly ornamented and surmounted bj 
a carved figure of a saint. Three of the saint* 
are missing, having been stolen many years ago 
Just this time last year the Academy men¬ 
tioned and deplored the death of the famoui 
antiquarian and philologist Prof. Ludwif 
Lange, of Leipzig. We now learn that his son 


purple, and tiger-skins, painted in such exquisite same painter’s “ Bath in the Eighteenth Cen- 
fashion by that misguided young Belgian, tury ” is more real than Watteau’s work, with 
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There is the same technical skill, and entire 
absence of deeper purpose or perception—the 
same materialism, in fact. What slight ad van 
tage of sentiment and honesty M. Tissot’s work 
undoubtedly possesses, is it not almost balanced 
by the greater artistic fitness of M. Van Beers’ 
miniatures to the limits of his subjects’ impor¬ 
tance. Good painting and M. Tissot are synony¬ 
mous. The hands of the onlookers to the right 
in No. 1, how .clever! The full light in the 
shop in No. 5, how well managed! and the 
accessories in No. 6, and the Sphinx too! A 
sorry Sphinx, with a rival’s dinner-party or a 
hew bonnet for problem. Perhaps the most 


all the old master’s frivolous daintiness and 
some additional force. Mdme. Buffo’s “The 
Widow ” is a well-painted piece of modem life 
with some unexaggerated sentiment. Josef 
Israels’ powerful touch has lost none of its 
charm, hackneyed though the theme may be. 
In “When one gets old,” every patch in the 
old woman’s cloak is pathetic, and the sight 
of the rough old hands stirs thought. Surely 
Israels’ brush should plead as powerfully as 
Walter Besant’s pen the cause of the helpless 
poor. Artz, in the “ Sewing Lesson,” snows 
good work, but lacks the feeling Israels in¬ 
fuses into the simplest, the meanest objects. 



programmes, magazines, &c. The first volume 
containing mainly treatises on archaeologies, 
subjects, with a short biography, will b< 
ready at the end of October. The work wil 
be completed in two or three volumes, to be 
published in the beginning of 1887. The 
publishers will be V andenhoeck and Buprecht 
of Gottingen. 

M. Oernuschi has made a gift to the city o 
Paris, to take effect after his death, of hi 
magnificent collection of Chinese and Japanes 
bronze objects. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadfemie d« 
Inscriptions, M. Louis Courajod, keeper a 
the Louvre, read a paper upon “The Paintin 
of Statues during the Middle Ages.” H 
showed that throughout the middle ages an 
also at the beginning of the Benaissance it wf 
the regular custom to paint in various coloui 
sculpture of all kinds—statues, and relief 
This custom found a determined opponent i 
Michel Angelo, through whose influence _ : 
was gradually abandoned. M. Courajo 
mentioned a large number of monuments thi 
have been preserved in their original colou 
including the tomb of Commines, now in tl 
Louvre. He also quoted written document 
such as accounts giving the sums paid to pain to 
for adorning sculptures, treatises on the art i 
colouring stone and marble, Ac. The paintir 
was often done by special artists, with no oth- 
occupation. During the Gothic period, arch 
tecture itself was polychromatic, so that tl 
painting of sculpture was indispensable. Ev< 
at the Benaissance the fashion was slow 
disappear. It may be seen flourishing in Ita 
in the majolica of the Della Bobbins, whii 
was so highly valued in Franoe during tl 
reign of Francis I. Several examples can 1 
cited from the seventeenth century, and ev< 
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from the eighteenth. It is carious that a faot 
so widely spread and so manifest should be 
almost ignored at the present day. 


MUSIC. 

TEE WAGNER PERFORMANCES AT 
BAIREUTH. 

Balreuth: Aug. SI, 1888. 

On Thursday, August 19, “ Tristan und Isolde ” 
was given here for the eighth and last time. 
Having noticed the work somewhat fully on 
the occasion of its performance at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden under the direction of Herr 
Bichter, it may be thought that we eannothave 
anything new to say about it. Certainly 
nothing absolutely new. We admired it then as 
a work of extraordinary power and genius, and 
we have again to express the deep impression 
which it has made on ns. 

It is a far cry to Baireuth—to say nothing 
of time and expense—but it is a journey 
that everyone must make who wishes to 
hear and see properly Wagner’s music- 
dramas. Of this we are more than ever 
convinced after witnessing here a performance 
of "Tristan und Isolde. The stage effects 
were grander than those of London, the acting 
was superior, the orchestra contained finer 
players. All this, of course, helped to bring 
about better results; but the chief advantage 
was in the position of the orchestra—an 
advantage to the ear as well as to the eye. It 
is something for the eye not to be distracted by 
the sight of a busily engaged conductor 
and a hard-worked orchestra, but it is 
an immense satisfaction for the ear to 
receive the musio from the hidden or¬ 
chestra with the sounds well mixed, 
instead of—as is often the case in theatre 
orchestras—in patches. In the loud passages, 
too, the body of tone, though rich and strong, 
does not drown the voice. Let anyone who 
thinks any of Wagner’s orchestration in 
“Tristan” too heavy for the voice, go and 
hear it at Baireuth. He is free to think what 
he likes of the music per te ; but, if an honest 
critic, he surely could not help acknowledging 
that Wagner knew thoroughly well what he 
was about, if, as is probable, he had in view 
the Baireuth theatre when writing the work. 
The difference of “Tristan” under Baireuth 
conditions is, in this respect, enormous. It is 
necessary to insist on this fact. The compara¬ 
tive few who have visited Baireuth, and who 
will probably agree with us, will not weigh 
sufficiently against the many who have not 
been there, and who will still continue to cry 
out about Wagner’s indifference to the voice 
and about his noisy orchestration. Of course 
one may say that Wagner had no right to make 
the proper presentation of his works impossible 
in ordinary theatres. Possibly not, but we are 
here concerned with things not as they might 
be, but as they are. Besides this general 
fusion and softening of sounds, we may 
mention one or two passages with one or two in¬ 
struments—such as the sounding of horns at the 
beginning of the second act, ana the shepherd’s 
ditty in the third—which came out with quite 
peculiar effect. The wind instruments used in 
them are under the stage at a considerable 
distance from the row of stalls nearest to the 
stage. _ The shepherd really seems playing at 
some distance from the couch of Tristan, while 
in the former passage the faint sound of horns 
which reaches the ear of the listener agrees 
well with the words of Isolde: 

“ No sound of horns 
Were so sweet: 

Yon mountain’s soft 
Murmuring current 
Moves so quietly hence, 

If horns yet brayed 
How could I hear that P ” 


The tempi adopted by Herr Mottl were in 
many places different from those of Herr 
Richter—in some faster, in others slower. 
Specially noticeable were one or two passages 
in the love duet of the second act, and in die 
earlier part of the third act. It would be 
difficult, at a first hearing, to say whether in 
every case the change was an improvement; 
but in the passages named it certainly appeared 
so. The playing of the orchestra throughout 
was extremely fine. There was not a single 
hitch—a result only to be obtained by long and 
careful rehearsals. Of Frau Sucher (Isolde) 
and Herr Vogl (Tristan) it is scarcely possible 
to speak in too high terms. Her dignified 
beanng on board ship, her impatience after 
she has extinguished the torch, her calm yet 
sorrowful demeanour in presence of King 
Marke, and her movements, as if in a dream, at 
the close of the drama—on these and on many 
other points we feel inclined to digress. 
But we must simply say that she did full 
justice to her part both vocally and histrioni¬ 
cally. Herr Yogi’s voice was not in first-rate 
order—and no wonder, seeing that he was 
just at the end of a long and fatiguing series 
of rehearsals and performances. But so 
wonderfully fine was his acting that one not 
only forgave any shortcomings in the singing, 
but, for the most part, forgot them. His 
acting throughout was wonderful, more 
especially perhaps in the third act. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything more real and 
consequently more effective. Herr Scheide- 
mantel looked indeed a Kurwenal able to 
carry Tristan “on his shoulders down to the 
ship,” and he sustained his rile throughout 
with great efficiency. Frau Sthamer-Andries- 
sen was the Brangane and Herr Wiegand 
the King Marke; both, however, left some¬ 
thing to desire. At the dose of the per¬ 
formance there was prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. 

“Parsifal ” was given for thelaat time onFriday, 
August 20.[Four years ago we noticed this sacred 
drama, or mystery, when it was produced the 
year before the composer’s death. Whatever we 
may have said then was, of course, the re¬ 
sult of first impressions. We now feel in a 
better position to speak about it; and yet we 
cannot but recollect how long a time it takes 
thoroughly to understand a great work of art. 
For such is “ Parsifal.” The opportunities of 
hearing it, however, are few ana far between, 
and so we must speak out boldly. There are 
some scenes so grand and impressive—as, for 
example, those in the hall of the Grail at the 
end of the first and third acta, and the scene 
between Parsifal. Kundry, and Gurnemanz in 
the last act—that one naturally hesitates to 
condemn or to judge unfavourably anything 
from the hand of the master who gave them to 
us. The long interview between Gurnemanz 
and the knights of the Grail appears to us, 
however, unnecessarily spun out. The first act 
is a very long one, and a little time saved here 
would surely have been a gain. Then, too, 
the mysterious interview between Klingsor and 
Kundry at the opening of the second act is 
musically and dramatically uninteresting. Had 
the act opened immediately with the flower- 
maiden’s scene, the contrast between the holy 
knights in the Grail Hall and the light-minded 
maidens would have been sharply accentuated. 
This scene in Klingsor’s enchanted garden has 
been strongly censured by some critics. Why, 
it has been asked, are the flowers so absurdly 
big and gaudy, and why are the maidens so 
grotesquely attired ? We cannot but agree 
with these censures. It was, however, so pre¬ 
sented during the lifetime of Wagner, and we 
imagine with his approval. It seems, there¬ 
fore, hopeless to expect that it will in any way 
be altered in future performances. There is one 
other scene which fails to satisfy us from a 


musical point of view—viz., the interview 
between Kundry and Parsifal after the 
departure of the flower-maidens. But here 
the dramatic interest is so strong that 
during the performance one scarcely notices the 
dullness of the music. “Parsifal” is wonderful in 
conception, and there are moments in it when 
the master rose fully to the height of his great 
argument. When Wagner wrote “Parsifal” 
he was near the close of a long and eventful 
career, and perhaps failing strength may account 
for the inequalities in the work. In “Tristan”— 
a story of two lovers maddened by a love- 
potion—he rivets our attention from the first note 
to the last, and makes us feel the power of his 
imagination and the energy of his will. Can one 
believe that the story of the simple and pure- 
minded youth—a type of that high Being who 
overcame the world and all its temptations—in¬ 
spired him less ? No : some of the musio in 
“Parsifal” surpasses all his previous efforts; and, 
had he grappled with this theme of heavenly 
love, instead of earthly, when in the zenith of his 
fame, we might probably have had a master¬ 
piece greater even than “Tristan.” The extra¬ 
ordinary impression produced on persons of 
various kinds by the Grail scenes who were 
before indifferent or hostile to Wagner seems to 
justify this belief. 

With regard to the manner in which “ Par¬ 
sifal” is put on the stage at Baireuth we 
have already spoken. With the one excep¬ 
tion mentioned, it is a magnifioent spectacle. 
The moving scene in which one beholds 
the rocky cliffs and caverns through which 
Parsifal and Gurnemanz have to pass in going 
from the forest to the Grail Hall was better 
managed than in 1882, and a similar scene in the 
third act, omitted in 1882, was successfully pro¬ 
duced. Itwascurioustonotehowdifferentwasthe 
effect produced by the music at this moment. 
Here the eye is strongly engaged ; but four 
years ago a curtain let down, owing to some 
hitch in the stage machinery, gave to the musio 
a prominence not intended by the composer. 
Wagner may or may not be right in his theory 
of the combination of the arts, but it is most 
interesting to see in this and other instances 
how skilfully he has allotted to each its proper 
degree of strength. 

And now, in conclusion, we must say a 
word or two about the performance. Frau 
Materna took the difficult r6le of Kundry, 
and by her fine singing and powerful acting 
made the most of it. From a purely musical 
point of view it is an unsatisfactory part, 
and it requires, therefore, an accomplished 
actress, such as Frau Materna, to make it 
acceptable. She was admirable in the soene 
with Parsifal, and also at the end of the drama, 
when in the sombre hall her dark figure is seen 
advancing towards the steps of the throne on 
which she sinks and dies. Herr Winkelmann 
in the title rile achieved a grand success. 
Everything throughout the piece depends on 
him. His first appearance after shooting the 
swan was most effective. Another of his 
fine points was the declamatory outburst after 
he has received the kiss from Kundry. 
He was full of dignity in the last act. The 
quiet and serious behaviour of the Grail-bearer 
(Miss P. Cramer) deserves commendation. Herr 
Scheidemantel must be mentioned for his 
excellent singing of the Amfortas music. Herr 
Wiegand as Gurnemanz was somewhat heavy. 
He was at his best in the last act. It was diffi¬ 
cult to forget the very fine rendering of this 
part bv the late Herr Scaria. Herr Plank was 
the Knngsor and Dr. Schneider the Titurel. 
The orchestra was conducted by Herr Lewi, 
and, with the exception of a little unsteadiness 
in the Vorspxel, was all that could be desired. 
We must not conclude without saying a word of 
praise for the choral singing, for which Mr. C. 
Armbruster was responsible. The difficult 
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chorus of “Flower Maidens’’ was given to 
perfection, and the services in the Grail Hall 
were most impressive. At the close of the 
piece strong efforts were made to induce the 
actors to appear before the curtain, but all in 
vain. They had all worked for art rather than 
for themselves. 

The great success of the festival perform¬ 
ances this year makes it highly probable that 
they will be renewed in 1887. A large sum of 
money has already been guaranteed. 

J. S. Shedloctk. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Sight-reading Studies for the Pianoforte. By 
J. Clarkson. (Heywood.) These are rather 
curious studies. They are written on three 
staves, bass above treble, and vice-versa. The 
0 clef is also introduced in some. They 
should certainly help to make good readers, but 
we fear they are somewhat too elaborate. 

Festival March, tor piano, by T. N. Webber 
(Stanley Lucas), and Procession March, for 

§ iano, by J. Clarkson (Manchester: Heywood). 
'wo simple, but, in their way, not ineffective 
pieces. 

A Fancy (song), by B. E. Lyon (Novello), is 
not remarkable either for its melody or its 
accompaniment. The composer shows a hand 
by no means practised. 

My true love hath my Heart. By C. H. H. 
Parry. (Stanley Lucas.) A short but tuneful and 
graceful song, with an effective accompaniment. 

Prayer for Mary and 0 were my Love. By M. 
V. White. (Stanley Lucas.) Two pleasing little 
songs. The first is an adaptation of a Livonian, 
the second of a German Volkslied. The accom¬ 
paniments are tasteful. We prefer the seoond. 

Other Days (song), by E. Fletcher-Bennett 
(Stanley Lucas), contains one or two nice 
phrases; but there is, throughout, an un¬ 
comfortable straining after originality. 

English Hearts and England’s Queen. By G- 
H. Jacks i. (Metzler.) The patriotic words of 
this “ Jubilee ” song will perhaps help singers 
to forget that the tune is somewhat tame. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The programme is now ready of the fifth 
triennial musical festival, to be held at Leeds 
in the month of October, in aid of the local 
medical charities. The conductor will again 
be Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was first appointed 
to this post, in succession to Sir Michael Costa, in 
1880. M. Antonin Dvorak’s oratorio, specially 
written for the occasion, will be conducted by 
the composer. It will be given on the morning 
of Friday, October 18, with Mdme. Albani, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley as the principal vocalists. Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie will also himself conduct his new 
cantata, “ The Story of Sayid," the words of 
which have been adapted by Mr. Joseph Bennett 
from Mr. Edwin Arnold’s Pearls of the Faith. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s own contribution, a can¬ 
tata, based upon Longfellow’s “The Golden 
Legend,” will be given on the morning of 
Saturday, October 16. The other novelties are 
a choral setting of the Laureate’s ballad of 
“ The Revenge, by Dr. Yilliers Stanford; and 
an overture by a young Yorkshire musician, Mr. 
F. K. Hattersley. We may also mention that, 
besides the works usually heard at such 
festivals, Sebastian Bach’s Mass in B minor 
will be performed in its entirety, and so far as 
possible under the conditions intended by the 
composer. 

The band and chorus will consist of 425 per¬ 
formers, with Dr. William Spark as organist, 
and Mr. J. T. Carrodus as principal first 
violin. 


T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

U VANCRMENT of SCI BUCK. 

BIRMIKQHAM MEETING. SEPTEMBER I TO SEPTEMBER i. 
PRESIDIXT-BLCCT t 

SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., F.R 8., F.QA, 
Principal of McGill Coll go, Montreal, Canada. 

Tbe Journal. President's Address, and other Printed Papers issued by the 
Association during the Annual Meeting will bo forwarded dally, by poat, 
to Members and others unable to attend, on application and prepayment of 
2a. 6d„ to the Clerk of the Asaoolation, Mr. U. C. Stewardsox, on or 
bMor. th. Snt (Ur of Um mmiiv. a t. atchuon, hrtur. 


X HE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

A SELECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
oov&uTuro or 

VASES, ARMS, TOOLS, FOUNDATION DEP08IT8, JEWELLERY, and 
WORKS of ANCIENT ART in BTONE, BRONZE, 

TERRA-COTTA, GLASS, fco., 

Reoently discovered by Mr. W. M. Fuxdbrs Prtrii at Tell Nebeaheh, a 
dependency of Tania, and at Tall Defonneh 
(the Biblical “ Tabpanbes," the “ Daphne " of the Greek historians), 
Will, by kind permission of the President and Connell, be 
ON VIEW at tbe ROOM of the ARC ELKO LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
OXFORD MANSION (near Regent Girons), 

EVERT TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 

From 10 A.M. to 4 r.M., 

From the SJTD to the 118T of SEPTEMBER. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER'S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed dlreut on tbe paper with suitable margins 
any siae up to Demy, as inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
oeas is noted for its exoellenoe in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can he taken; 

and is largely employed by tbe Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographloal, Numismatloal, 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 168 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 

■‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, ai pp., free to ony 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


For tb« First Tima published, prloa bo.; post-free, 5s. Sd. 

XpYIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 

-A- J CLUNI, illustrative of meuy English C<aolao Foundations, and 
some of oar Early Kings from 1066 to 1634. By Sir G. E. DUCKETT, Bart. 

Intending purchasers to sand name to tbe Author, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall-mall, 8.W. 

~~~ IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 

THE MAKING of the IRISH NATION, 

and the First-fruits of Federation. By J. A. 
PARTRIDGE, Author of “ Democracy: its Factors 
and Conditiona,” “From Feudal to Federal,” &o. 
Demy 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ This is a complete handbook on the Irish question.Tbe whole case 

Is stated by Mr. Partridge In tbe dearest and most cogent fashion. As a 
piece of literary workmanship, the book is for tbe most part of tbe highest 
class. The style Is lofty, tbe tone is often passionate and extrema, but the 
argumsntatlon la throughout sound .”—Lancaster Guardian. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Patebnostbb Square, E.C. 

A NEW GIFT-BOOK WITH 600 PICTURES. 

Now ready, the Third Yearly Volume of 

THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely printed pages, containing 
nearly 600 Woodcut Illustrations of various sixes, bound la extra cloth, 
ooloured edges. Royal 8vo, price 8e. 


Profusely Illus (rated, price Sixpence ; by poet, Eiohtfexoe. 

THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER contains— 

DOGS of tbe CHA8B, by Altud E.T. Watsox ; FASHIONS in HAIR, by 
Miss Laurbkce Alma-Tadema, with Illustrations by L. Alma-Tsdsmt, 
R.A, and other Artists; A DYNAMITE FACTORY, by H. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARD* : IN the VALLEY of tbe ARNO, by Jaxxt ROSS ; DAYS with 
SIR ROGER de COVERLEY—THE CHASE, with Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson; and the concluding chapters of Mr. W. E. NORRIS'S Story, 
“MY FRIEND JIM," and Miss VkLRT’a Novelet H A GARDEN of 
MEMORIES. 1 * 

London I MAOWUAM * 00< 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

Vo. 861.-SEPTEMBER. 1M6.-la. M. 


CONTEXTS. 

THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART.—NO. I. LETHIHGTON 
AND THE LAMMERMUIR. BT JOHX 8KBLTOX. 

SARRACINESCA. BT F. MAXIOX CRAWFORD. CHAPS. XHL-XV. 
THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 

A TOUR UPON WHEELS. BT OSCAR BlOWROro. 
COINCIDENCES f ? 

ON A HILL-TOP. 

BURMESE BORDER TRIBES AND TRADE ROUTES. BT 
Majok-Gbxeral MaoMahox. 

ORDER FOR IRELAND. 


William Blackwood A Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, prioe HaIf-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COBTRHTO FOR SEPTEMBER. 

MB. W. E. FORSTER’S EARLY CAREER. By FREDERIC SCKBOHX. 
PERIGUEUX end CAII0R8. By E. A. FBBKMAX. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHURCH PRINCIPLES. By the Rev. J. M. WlLSOX. 
ABOUT MONEY. By the AUTHOR of “ JOMW HAUF 1 X, GBXTLBMAX/' 
PUBLIC LAND 

I. FOOTPATHK By Rev. H. D. RAWVSLRT. 

II. COMMON8. By ROBERT HUXTER. 

SWINBURNE’S POETRY. By P. A. GRAHAM. 

REVOLUTION and EVOLUTION. By LbOK MHTOHXIKOrr. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT In RUSSIA. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 

L PHYSICS. By Professor GARXRTT. 

II. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IniSTRR A CO„ LIMITED, 66, Lodgate-hlll, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER, le.64. 


COXTKXTS. 

THE FUTURE SUPREMACY of WOMEN. By E. LTXX UXTOX. 
BIMETALLISM : the Fixed Ratio examined. By CLARMOXT DaxiRL 
TdK MORAL AUTHORITY of FREDERICK tbe GREAT. By the R 
H. N. OXKXHAM. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUB8TION 

L “ OUR GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION.” By X. 

H. THE CONFEDERATION of tbe EMPIRE PRACTICALLY COX 
CONSIDERED. By Frrdkbick WICK*. 


SUNNY DAY8 In MALTA. By C. F. GOKDOK-CUMMIXO. 

AN EPISODE In HISTORY. By LADY BLOOMPIRLD. 
RURAL TUSCANY. By LROTOLD KaTSOHEB. 

THE FUTURE of IRELAND. By “ STAT NoMUTU UMBRA." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


London i W. H. ALLBX It Co., IS, Waterioo-plaea 


Pries 7d. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

For SEPTEMBER. 

IN ALL SHADES. 

By Gkaxt ALLBX. Chapters XXXIX.—XUL 
WINDS of HEAVEN. By RlOEABD JRFTRRIBA. 
JEWEL end GEM ROGUERIES. 

A FRIEND of tbe FAMILY. By CHAXLU G IS BOX. 
CHILDREN'S PLAY. 

AFTER an EXPLOSION. 

THE DEATH-ROLL of MONT BLANC. 

COUNTRY JOTTINGS. 

AN OLD TULIP GARDEN. 

ABOUT COBRAS. By AH OFFICES. 

MinS METAL. 

HOLIDAYS In CAMP t Across tbe Atlantia 
WILD-BKES and BEE-HUNTING. 

ENGLISH COUNSEL and SOLICITORS. 

LADY FREDERICK’S DIAMONDS. 

OUR WAYS and THEIRS. 

“ TELEGRAPHED." 

THE MONTH : Science and Arte. 

CYCLING u a HEALTH-PRODUCT. 

OCCASIONAL NOTEa 
POETICAL PIECES. 

W. k R. Chambers. London and Edinburgh. _ 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER, pries if., contains 
I. AIX. By E. A. Fbebmax. 

II. AN EMIGRE on IRELAND in 17W. By Ear. H. & FAOAX. 
in. HERO-WORSHIP. 

IV. CAPPING VERSES: e Remlnlscanoe of Oxford. 

V. PAUL LOUIS COURIER. By JAMES HUTTOX. 

VI. THE TERRIFIC DICTION. 

VII. HOMER and RECENT ARCHEOLOGY. By PERCY GlRDXBR. 

VIII. ON the PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. By H. W. HOaRR. 

IX. THE WOOD LAND ERF. By THOMA1 HARDY. Chapa XIX.-XXU. 
London : Macmillax k CO. 


FRANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. Being 

for the moet part an Idyl of Englandand Summer. 
By M. DAL VEKO. Author of •• A Heroine of w* 
Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, doth, 4a. 6d. 

•• A TUT brlgfat, duwT. •«> pmtr Mxyr—Academe. 

T. FISHER FNWQT, 86, p AMMO B Ma SflniM, EC. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MISS BEADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL 


THE NEW NOVEL . 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” “ Ishmael,” &c. 

“We may justly say of ‘ One Thing Heedful,’ that nothing more ingeniously complex, or more artistically simple in its ultimate solution, than the 
ttbeme of this exci t ing narrative, has been devised sinoe * Aurora Floyd.’’’ —Daily Telegraph. 

“ From first to last we read with avidity. Tho plot fulfils its purpose of being thoroughly interesting, and a genuine piece of workmanship.”— World. 

London: J. & B. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


Price «a. 6d„ Monthly. 

THE PORTFOLIO: 

AS AUTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. O. HAMUTOI. 

_ Cortots for SEPTEMBER. 

VAjilJS RECLINING, with CUPIDS. Etahed by Q. W. RHXAD. after 
6 ARDBO BOTTIOKXXL 

•POMANDERS. By A. H. Chukch. With Illustrations, 

TOBIAS and tba ANGEL. Engraved in Manotint by E. P. BRAND ARD, 
after BEHUAJTDT. 

SUSSEX IRONWORK ot the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURIES. By R. T. Blomfteld. With Illustrations. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By Cobmo MonuoOse. With niustfattona. 
THE TREE SOCIETY of ARTISTS. By A. BRAYS*. 

ART CHRONICLE. 

Londao: Bmulmt A Co., Easex-street, Strand; and aU Bookaellara. 

No. VHL for SEPTEMBER, of 

3d. ILLUSTRATIONS. 3d. 

Edited by FRANCI8 GEORGE HEATH. 

COITIKTI, 

TWO LAWYERS In LOVE. (Conclusion.) By RICHARD SpsaRMAX. 
SALMON FISHING la LOCH TAT. By WALTS* WfNAR*. 

POLO. From a Drawing: by WALT** WDTAXS. (Engraved by L D. 
Ooopar.) 

SYDNEY SMITH. By HRRRT JOHNSON. 

FERN GOSSIP. By TH* EDITOR. 

THE GREAT STEAM DIGGER. By OCTAVIUS DRAGON. 

FUN of tba MONTH. —TRAN SFORMATION PRINTING.—VER8B& 
—ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS.—ILLUSTRATED INVENTIONS.— 
GATHERED FRUIT, Ac. 

fl Engravings. 

Wnxs Gardner, Darton, * Co., 2, Paternoster-buildings, E.C. 


Now ready, for SEPTEMBER, price la. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by Bar. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A., containing— 
THE FIRST INDICATIONS of GNOSTICISM In ASIA MINOR. By Rev. 
Profoaaar OoDKT, D.D. 

SOME GLEANINGS from ST. PETER’S HARVEST FIELD. By Right 
Rot. W. Alexandra, D.D., Lord BUbop of Derry and Raphoe. 

ON tho SPREAD of JBWI8H-CHRI8TIAN REUGIOUS IDEAS among 
the EGYPTIANS. By Profomor K. WH88RLT, Vienna. 

THE GARMENTS of the RENEWED SOUL. By Bor. ALXXANDZE 
MACLARXN, D.D. 

THE BOOK of ZRCHARLAH. — 5. Bollglooa Observances. By Rot. 
Marcos Dods, D.D. 

RECENT ASSYRIAN and EGYPTIAN LITBRATUBE. By E. 

B RE VIA. 

London: HoDDRS A 8TOOOHTON, 27, Paternooter-row. 

SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 

f^XASGOW and the HIGHLANDS (Royal 

Route Tla Crtnan and Caledonian Canals).—The Royal Mail Steamer 
“ COLUMBA," or »• IONA.” Balls from GLA8GOW, DAILY, at 7 AJ*., from 
GREENOCK, at 9 A.*, in oonneetlon with Express Trains from London, 
oooroylng Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Invsrness, Loohawe, Skye, 
Galrlooh, Staff a, Iona. Glencoe, Stornoway, Ac. Official Guide, 3d., fid., 
and Is. Tickets sold by Thos. COOK A SON, at their various offloee.— 
Time Bill, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, Datid MagBkatrx, 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

PHOENIX FLEE OFFICE, Lombard Steext 

J- and CHARING CROSS, LONDON ^Established 17*2. 

Imraaem against Loaa by Vlro and Lightning effected la all parte of the 
world. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


ATATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

ll Established 1886. 

FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Paid In claims, £6,600,000. Profits declared, £3,400,000. 

Funds £4,180,000. 

Economical Management, Liberal oonditkms, Largs Bonuses, 
Immediate Payment of elalma, 

Endowment Assurances payable at any ago on exceptionally 
fkronrable terms. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

EBTA BUSHED 1M1. 

B I R K B ET K BANK. 

Soathampton-buOdlngf, Qian osry- lana. 

THREE pm CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable os 

demand. 

TWO pm CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated oa 
the mlnlmnm monthly belanoee, when not drawn below £100. 


William 0. Macdonald, \ ... - 
Francis B. Macdonald, f Joaxl ■ 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
.FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SHIN AND 

COMPLEXION SECURED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap him obtained 15 International Awards as a 
•Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
•skins generally. 

ITS REGULAR USE CANNOT PAIL TO BENEFIT THE WORST COMPLEXION. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special soientiflo process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


THE BIRKBBCK ALMANACK, with foil particulars, post-free, oa 
app li ca ti on. Francis Ravknsokont, Manager. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ OEDER’S HIRE STSTEH. 

The original, beet, and suet liberal. 

FOUNDED AD 1868. 

Cash prims. Mo extra oharge for thorn given. 

Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOBDKB, 

248, fit, 260,Tottenham inert-coed, and 19, 20, and 21, MorwalLetreet,W. 
Established 1861. Alao for HIRE ONLY. 


To H.R.H. the FRINGE of WALES. 


JJRAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS A YORK A GAME PIES. 

A All, 


JgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
_ MAYFAIR, W. _ 

The PHYSIOLOCHOAI. AB* OX NKVKtt FOBCETTlXa 

--unlike Mnemonics. " His method la physiological and soientiflo In 
the highest degree.”—DR. WILSON. "Prof. Lolsettejrmve me a new 
mm mm ■■ JU M « m memory." JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 


PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. MEMORY 

* ■■■ ■ struse and extensive Work ofScfenre 


From Sir CHARLES A. GAME HON, MJ}., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ac. 

. W1 k sve farm ed a hid opinion of Its dlatstlc valus. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
J272SS B 1 *—both in flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 

J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


stmee and extensive Work of 8c fen re 
in one reading. If I had read It 100 
■ I |" times by my natural memory I could 

II c • C M P" not have known It BO well.'’—C.8AL. 

MON. Esq. “ Every day I am s proof 
to myself that your Method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting."—L'ABBE MALATRAY. "A« to the ’Never 
Forgetting/I quite agree with the Jostioe ot the claim."—MAJOR 

S ENAR8. " You promise nothing but what you fully carry out.”— 
EV. WM. NICHOL80N. Great Inducement* to Correspondence and 


Office Clp^Qy^d^PrWste^Pa^I^eProf^^tuii^lxwt^free from^ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL 

To be ready immediately, S vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 

THE EVIL GENIUS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST NOVEL. 

CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie Murray. With 

a Frontispiece by R. Caton WoodvDle. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 8s. 6d. 


MBS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Alfred 

HUNT. Author ol “ Thomioroft’s Model,” “ The Leaden Casket.” fto. 8vols., 


crown 8vo. 


[ Immediately. 


A NEW STORY-TELLER.' 

A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; doth, 2s. 6d. 


[September 8. 


A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 

COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS: Humorous 

Sketches. By MARK KERSHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated hoards, 2s.; doth, 
2 s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS; By Mrs. 

J. H. RIDDELL, Author ot “ Geori 


_ . sorgel 

Darling,” Ac. New and Cheaper Edition. Poet 8vo, 2 s. 


GeithZ’ “ Weird Stories,” “Her Mother’s 
[Immediately. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. 

Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. 


New and Cheaper 

[Immediately. 


TEBESA ITASCA, and other Stories. By Avery 

HACALPINE. Crown 8vo, bound In canvas, 2s. «d. 


THE MASTER of the MINE. By Robert Buchanan. 

Cheaper Edition, with a Frontispleoe by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 

NEW VOLUMES, illustrated boards, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


By Grant Allen. 
STRANGE STORIES. 
PHILIBTIA. 

By Walter Bes&nt. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. 
UNCLE JACK. 

By Robert Buchanan. 

MATT. 

FOXGLOVE MANOR. 

By Hall Oalne. 

THE SHADOW of a CRIME. 

By Wilkie Collins. 

“I SAY NO.” 

By Charles Gibbon. 

FANCY FREE. 

BY MEAD and STREAM. 

By Berwick Harwood. 

THE TENTH EARL. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

THE LOVER’S CREED. 

By Alice O’Hanlon. 

THE UNFORESEEN. 


By K. Ashe King. 

A DRAWN GAME. 

•• THE WEARING of the GREEN.” 

By Christie Hurray. 

THE WAY of the WORLD. 

A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. 

By Ouida. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINK. 

By Eleanor 0. Price. 

GERALD. 

By W. Clark Russell. 

ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. 

By R. Louis Stevenson. 

PRINCE OTTO. 

By Mark Twain. 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 

FARNELL’S FOLLY. 

By Sarah Tytler. 

ST. MUNGO’S CITY. 

BEAUTY and the BEAST 


V The Complete List of over FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS published by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS will be sent free upon application. 


BRET HARTE AND KATE GREENAWAY. 

THE QUEEN of the PIBATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. 

With Twenty-five Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in 
r Edmund Evans. Sma!14to,1-’ - "" " 


Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 


[Shortly. 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 

The CRUISE of the “BLACK PRINCE ” PRIVATEER 

Com manded by ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By Commander 
V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N , O.B , D.O.L. With Frontispleoe and Vignette 
by P. Maonab. Grown 8vo, doth extra, 5s. [Immediately. 

MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 

A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, 

Author of “ The Wreok of the ‘ Groevenar,’ ” “Bound the Galley Fire,” “On the 
Fo’k’ale Head,” tto. drown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. [Immediately. 

GEORGE MAC DONALD’S WORKS of FANCY and 

IMAGINATION. Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, In handsome doth case, tie. 

Vols. 5 and 6. PHANTASIES: a Faerie 

Romance. 

VoL T. THE PORTENT. 

Vol. 8. THE LIGHT PRINCESS.-The 
GIANT’S HEART.-SHA¬ 
DOWS. 

Vd.9. CROSS PURPOSES. - The 
GOLDEN KEY.—The CARA- 

80 YN—LITTLE DAYLIGHT 
VoL 10. THE CRUEL P AINT ER.—The 
WOW o’ RIWEN. - The 
CASTLE. - The BROKEN 
SWORDS.—TheGRAY WOLF' 
-UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


VoL L W ITHI N and WITHOUT.—The 
HIDDEN LIFE. 

Vol. 2. THE DISCIPLE.—The GOSPEL 
WOMEN.-A BOOK of SON- 
NET8.—ORGAN SONGS. 

Vol. t. VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS of 
the DAYS and NIGHTS.—A 
BOOK of DREAMS.—ROAD¬ 
SIDE POEMS.—POEMS for 
CHILDREN. 

Vol. 4. PARABLES. - BALLADS. - 
SCOTCH SONGS. 

(The Volumes are also sold separately, la Grollervpattern doth, prloe Is. Sd. each.) 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arrange d!on a New Principle. 

By H. A. PAGE, Author of “Life of De Qulnoey,” “ Thoreau: a Study,” 4c. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, es. [Shortly. 


POEMS by5WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, 

with an Introduction, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition 
with a Steel-Plate Portrait. Grown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram, 6a. 

A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 

and ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS: Showing the state of Political 
Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from 
the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squib), 
Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By 
JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “Rowlandson and his Works.” “TheLife of 
Gillray,” Ao. Demy 8vo, doth extra, with> Frontispleoe Coloured by Hand, 
and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 

One Hundred Large-paper Copies (each numbered) are also being prepared, 
price 82s. each. [Immediately. 


STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By Dr. Andrew 

WILSON, F.R.8.E., Author of 44 Chapters in Evolution,” Arc. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L S. 

Prloe Fourpenoe Monthly. Illustrated. The SEPTEMBER Number is just 
ready. 


BELGRAVIA One Shilling Monthly. Contents for 

SEPTEMBER I-MOHAWKS. By M. E. Bbaddoh. Illustrated lwRMaonab- 
-A STUDY in OAK. By Ann E. HOUWWOBXH.-IN GOLD BLOOD. Br 
C. Haddon Chambbes.—THE FIVE HOUSES of GAXRNDUBH. By G. K 
MoCbib.—THE EARL’S BLUNDER. By N. Powlett.-A PRIVATE 
DETECTIVE’S STORY. By F. G. Wamkbs.-THAT OTHER PEBSON- 
MEDNIGHT at the HELM. By Gbobob BabIiOW. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling 

Monthly. Contents for SEPTEMBER:—A FATAL LOVE. By B. J- 
Kinkbad. - ANTS and BUTTERFLIES. TBy Phil Robimow. - BOMB 
ASPECTS of HEINE. By COUMOH Kkrwahan. — GENERATION rfter 
GENERATION. By Gbaht Allbm.- MY BO STON RECEPTION. By Rot. 
H. R. Haweis. M .A.—NOVELISTS’ LITTLE WAYS. Bv H. F. I^OTK\T 
SPANISH TREASURE FLEETS of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By M. 
Offbbhbui. —SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Matwxu Williams, F.R.A.S.- 
TABLE TALK. By SYLVAITOB UBBAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft 6HEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY FILLERS. if, Chancery lame, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HXSTOEIES 

^1®, ’ 8 Hume: a History of England 

* p M c;,M - 

Stude nta* M odern Europe. From the Fall 

« *>£• Br RICHARD LODOR. 

8t 2l"5?,'.PI;a o ,IR“~fa-taring “>« 


--/a. Od. 

Students’ Old Testament Historv uv 

rsoir surra, whhM.p. ^awoS„a. tTS* 0 ”’ 

Students’ New Testament Historv tw 

raiur surra, wiu, s.p. ffu 0X7 ' 7 

Students’ Ancient History. To the Ron 

JR? “» <*-• Bx PHJUpiiTH W^WoSl'. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols 

h AP?:. 10W - "• 1001.UU. By PHILIP SMlTHTwith Woodoutf*. 

Students’ English Church Historv 

.T.1A I..SSMW. By C.“o„ PRRRT. 7 . .“iZ- 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 

%*n££X*7.%. DT - mLUAU “ UTB - "'■RO.io^is.p. 

Students’History of Home. To the Estab- 

By D«. LIDDELL. With Coloured Map 

Students’ Decline and Pall of the Homan 

KJIPIBt By EDWARD GIBBON. WoSoun 3 

Students’ History of Prauoe. To the Fall 

JXTf. E r By V H. JKRV Ia. W^colo^jl 1 

UR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SERIES OF 

SMALLER HISTORIES 
Scripture History of the Old and Wow 

TB8 f AMENTA Forty Wo&ouf. 878 pp. w " eW 

Anraent History of the Esst. To the Con- 

2 "S.' *»« 0 "*'- SrtrtDWrttal,. 110 pp. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With 

Coloured M.p. «nd 8 ™., 7 -<bar M 

Home. To the Establishment of the Emnin> 

Coumrtd K.p „d s.T«,y woodc.. ^ empire. 

<n 5?S2f 1 waSC£aa^- m With Questions on 

UM work. With Ninety Woodcuts. 300 pp. lfttno, 3*. 61. 

England.. To the Year 1878. With Coloured 

Maps and fcixty-eigbt Woodcuts. 400 pp. l6mo, 3 s. u, 

. _ , F °* ehmehtaey schools. 

A iSfSS* 7 Hl8tor 5 r of Britain. {368 pp.) 
Markham’s History of England. Con- 

u™d daw. u Ik. Ywr 1878. IfOWowIa,,,. 

Mykham’s .History of Prance. Con- 

tbuMd down to tho Tar 1878. bnoty Woodcut.. ISm. 3e M 

Germany. Down 

to IBM. With Fifty Woodcut*. 460 pp. I I.no, Bd. 

Little Arthur’s History of England 

DPW.fc.1878. With TfatrtyrtU Woodall*. ^ 

Little Arthur's History of Prance. From 

wJ^Sitt " 1 SS! h. 6 i “** Km ‘" r *- With Map. ood 

LITERATURE, Ac. 
Students’ English Language: its Origin 

ood Growth. By OEDltGB P. MARSH. 7.1? 

st ^^Jp?* 1 HL L i t , e r i ?^f®- ,^ ith Bio - 

8t KS“T of English Litera- 
S ^ e fe-?i 8 i° ry of ®“Slish Literature. 
Sn ^ e U®P eoim0n8 of English Liters- 
st M2»^7A«l Ioral PMl080 Pky. B 7 Dr - 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

LATIN COURSE. 

Y °ung Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 

Introduction to “Principia Latina," Part I. Ss. 

BOOk! “ 

Pr i^.°vS. i S I .£ a ^ n 5M. Part L Grammar > Eler - 

A ?E p^Pi,^ Part I - ExerdBes and Examina- 

*^2?% Latina. Fart II. First Reading 

Latina. Part in. First Verse 

P »i ft Lati ”». PartIV. Prose Composi- 

Pl i?^. e L Pia Latina. Part V. Prose Transla- 

Rm»n»w 8 T Gr ammar. 6s. 

f^?i le LLatin Grammar. 3s. 6d. 

to Ph£DdnU,> 

A i ^ 8 Adte t w^Book. Nouns, Pm- 

_ ... _ GREEK COURSE. 

‘ n w?.,.®i!®°^.8d. I>nrt L Grammar, Exercises, 
A ?S®?p. di \ t 2. Part L EterciaeB “d Examina- 
Initia Grreca. Part n. A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
® r *®°a. Part ni. Prose Composition. 

Students’Greek Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 3 s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2 s. 6d. 

Plato.-Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

_ „ ENGLISH COURSE. 

Mbuh Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

Wl1 Grammar. With Exer- 

E ^ k JP?^P 0siti0n ’ With Illustrations 

„ , FRENCH COURSE. 

French Pnncipia. Part I. Grammar, Exer- 
A D Wllh U.fcrt. 1 , for Coo.CTi.Hon. 3 *. 6d. ■ 

A ?£^S2?iJS Bart Bxerinses and Examina- 
Frenca Pnncipia. Part II. A Reading Book. 

•Ili Etymological Dictionary. 4«. 6d. O » 

FrenohJ’rincipm. Part III. Prose Composi- 

Students’ French Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3 a 6d. 

GERMAN COUR8E. 

German Principia. Part I. Grammar Ex- 

flrrlM^ Vocabal.rln, Ac. With M.te 1.1. for CoororwUnn j! u 

German Principia. Part II. a Reading 

Book, with • Dictionary. 3«. 6d. ® 

Practical German Grammar. 3 b. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 

Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, Exer- 

ofcOA Voo.hol.rlw. Ac. 4a. 6d. ’ 

LBljan Principia. Part II. 4 Reading Book. 

ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. Part I ELE- 

z&nttruXr*- :comp,M » *■ c 

. ^Al. 0 , by the SAME EDITORS. 

A F 1 ^ 4 Latm Exercise Book. Adapted to 

the above Grammar. 1 

The Eton F. urth Form Ovid. Selections 

fron^Orld and TibuUus. Wiih Notes by H. G. WINTLE. Post 8vo, 

T ^.J? ton Horace: the Odea and Epodes. 

With how on Ode., Book 1., by K W. COKNISH. Crown iro. 

[/u the prrtf. 


MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS OP 
GEOGRAPHY. 

neoeasary for Englishmen, many of whom will be oalM nnon iul 

to turn their geographlcul knowledge to practical and aertona anoount ” 
"I * "«*d- MaVter. of pLKc 8dSZ 

Report of the Royal Geogr. Society on Geoir.TbKS Eduo.S»flSl! 

mv J MODERN. 

The Student’s Manual of Modern Geo- 

p’oJ? 8 v'o, u'Zl With 150 Map* and Wood- 

_ geography has up to quite a nsoent date been almost entirely 

neglected In many of our larre schools, and where professedly taught has in 

Batimr of smdim 00 * 8^Ih lh ® mo, ‘ r *P° ta,r « of the most feaci- 

». no. I*, -.loon,, fc, twchw 

A School Manual of Modern Geo- 

OKAFnY. By JOHN RICH ARDSOH. 410 pp. Po.t 8 . 0 , U. 

AHor a careful cz.mln.tion —o .re bound lo My that It la tha most 
l "’ <l toolhodlcal 8 -wraphy -lib which wo are 
pa ” nomlaukabl. mow of oarefol and ln- 
™4“rt*. It folly .oataln. tho high reputation of Mr. Morre,'. 
Mrtw or in ooala, and wo .niiora lo predict far It a wld. popularity. 
Bcortoy in mind lta high character, It la a modal of ehMpnwa." V V 

A c, ., __ . School Guardian. 

Smaller Manual of Modern Geo- 

..GRAFMY. By JOHN RICHAKD80N. 16mo.Sa.6d. 

-wri r® IV aklr • ck A D °.! rI * d * e thlt we ha¥0 neT * r ,PTO anything of its kind, 
and for Its space, at ell approaohing to this Smaller Geography." ^ 
mi_ English Churchman. 

The Student’s Geography of British 

INDIA. By GROtiGB SMITH, Ll!d. * J 

_* roarvel of labour and condensation, and Its oompQer 
•tala* that he has prepared himself for his tusk for more then twenty years." 

A wftTTtATm Spectator. 

AN CIENT. 

The Student’s Manual of Anoieut Geo- 

SJi^a, B “; c 7 "™ w - L - SEVAN, M.A. WHh 140 Hapt aad Wood- 
, „ „ *■ BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo- 

«K 'PHE- WHh Thirty Woodout.. >10 pp. ltno. V 6 d. 
.M^^ VI *I a,,b ii e >‘ F° 10 °? r E e ?* r, P h,c * 1 works. It cautslns the newrtt 
and most reliable information derived from the researches of modern 
trarulm. No better text-book can be placed In tbe hands of scholars." 

. . _ _ _ Journal of Education. 

Physical Geography. By Mary Somerville. 

t Revised by JOHN RICHARDSON. 548 pp. 0s. 

lar. J. 8 . Keltic’s Report on Geographical Education. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 

With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Par J lT Rcw : ilt<,n ; Bf Dr - W - SMITH and Prof. HALL, 
M*A. 73# pp. Square 16mo, 7a. Gd. 

Tills Edition is to a great extent a new and original Work. Every article 
has been carefully revised. All tho Etymological Articles bare been revised, 
and tbe greater part of them rowrltteu by Prof. J. K. INGRAM. 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 

Square llmo, 7s. 6 d. * 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 

IN I h tlie t.'slendcr, Measures, Weights, Moneys, Ac. 8 ro, lie. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 

DICTIONARY. Medium 8 vo, IIs. 

A Conoise Dictionary of the Bible. 

With Illustrations. Medium 8 vo, 31 a. 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Hlua- 

tratlons. Crown 8 to, 7*. 8 d. 

A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 

ROMAN MVTHOIAWY, BIOGRAPHY, ,nd OROGRAPHY. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8 vo, 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 

300 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo, 7s. td. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 

ROMAN ANTlyUITIESi 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 


^ V ■■ f’ ' 4 HBHUII) BUG ur,nn/i 

* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Short Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. 

STANLEY LEATHER. 7s. 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural Philo- 

80FHY. 3s 6d. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 

ELEGIAC. 3s. 6d. 

1 Hutton’s Principia Greeoa. Grammar. 

Delectna, Exercise Book, Voo.bu arlce. Ac. 3*. Gd. 

Lyell’s Student’s Elements of Geology. 

New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By l*rof. P. M. DUNCAN. 9a. 

Practical Dictionary of the English. 

FRBNCH, and OKKMAN LANGUAGE-,. 8>. ° ’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albkmarlb Street, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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r>LD LONDON and COUNTY VIEWS and 

V_y MAPS, PORTRAITS for ILLUSTRATING. Large Assortment in 
stock. Parcels sent on approval f.,r selection. Catalogue of Books. Ac., on 
application.—K. KLLIXOTOX, 15, Fltaroy-street, London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


flATALOGUE (No. 25) of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS.—T. Thorp, Bookseller, Heeding. 


A YOUNG LADY, daily visitor at Somerset 

House, Record Office, and British Museum, would be glad to 
MfDF.RTAKE SEARCHING at the above for wills, deeds, or other records 
•f family and genealogical Interest. References given. Terms moderate. 
Address: Miss Rita FOX, 1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate, R. 


TVTAPLES.—PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 

Jl V GIRLS—ENGLISH BOARDERS RECEIVED.—Prospectus on 
application to Mrs. L. H. EDMUraoR. Old Trafford School, Mancheeter. 

T AW.—A CITY FIRM of SOLICITORS 

JL J requires ARTICLED CLERK to fill the place of one whose term 
has just expired; one who oau speak Fronth preferred.—Apply DREW 
Woods, 16, Baalngbnll-strsct, London, F. C. 

•A/rATHEUATICS for B.A. ami B.Sc., 1886. 

JlYJL —Mr. JOHN BRIDGE will be glad to ASSIST CANDIDATES for 
theso Examinations.—Address 56, »oath-hlil-park, Hampstead. 


QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

O 8.W. (dose to Eari’s Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Prindpal, Mrs. vv. R. COLE. A setnrate Hon re adjoining for Resident 
l’uotls. The NEXT TERM commenoeshEPTEMBF.lt 23RD. 

B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PURLI8IIERS, 91, Grscechurch-atrcet, London ; and “ The 
Charterhouse Press,” 44, Charterhouse-square. K.C._ 


r PO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

JL The AUTOTYPF. COMPANY hare been permitted to place in the 
Photographic Room et the HhITlSH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAlS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obt«ln ; ng 
permission, Ac —Apply to the MARAQEB, AUTOTTTE COMPART 74, Now 
Oxford Street. I.ondon, W.CX_ 


f | TEACHER of MODERN LA.NGUAGES.- 

X WANTED, a MASTHl for the SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 
In theBKLPASr ACADEMY, BELFAST, vacant by the appointment of the 
present Master. V. Stolnbcrger. Esq., M.A., lo ihe Chair of Modern Lang ages 
in Galway Coll-g*. The sliuatlon is most desirable, both as regar Is Income 
and oodnl position. 1'utiet to l»e entered on on 16th November.—Applica¬ 
tions and testimonials to b* rent on or before 87TH SEPTEMBER, to tho 
Secretary, Rev. J. A. CHANCELLOR, D.D., from whom further particulars 
in ey be obtained, _ 

B OOKS BOUGH T.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac.—HENRY SOTHERAN A CO., 3*, Piccadilly, end 
138, Strand, Beoond-hand Booksellers, ere prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of HOOKS. In town or country, and to' 
pdvo the utmost value In cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trou or expenaa to vendor*. K.ataHlUhad |H|rt. 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAM IN A- 

O TION for filling up about TWENTY-FIVE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will lie h-Id on the 9TII SK1TKMRKK NEXT.—For in- 
f,rotation a pply to t he BUH^A It, St. Pa ul's > chonl. Kenmmtion. 

HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

FOREST HILL, S.E., LONDON. 

rrincipuls—Rev. l»r. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M.TODD, Grnduste in Honours, Cambridge University. 

Professors—Seeley, Kings Coll. : Dr. l.’ogrn'r, Itudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Proiosor FonUnler, and I r. Ferrero. 

Full list and references on application. 


tJRJDOR 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

PB08PECTU8E8 POSTAGE FBEE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


O Ur! ZB -A. 3? BOOK S- 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free 

3--W0BKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, 4c. 


1.—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS. 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 


2—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print, 


All Books In Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MU DIES SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WALES 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of 

(ABBRY8TWITH). 

Endowed and In receipt of a Government OranL 

PRESIDENT : __ 

The Right Honourable LORD ABEBDARE, G.C.B. 

Principal t _ „ .. 

The Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, M.A. (Oxon. and Lond.). 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 1886-7. 

The following Rntranoe Scholarship* and Exhibition*, open to Male and 
Female Candldatee above the age of 15, will be offered tor competition at 
the beginning of next Beeslen >— 

Three Scholarship* of.. .. 

Two Scholarship* or .. .. ~ •• - P" 

Three Scholarships of.** Bnnum * 

Three Scholarships of.AW per annum. 

Eleven Exhibitions of. .. •• £,u K «« 

Priae* varying in amount from £*> to £10 ere awarded to Student* on 
peaslng the Examinations or the University of London. awmu- 

P The EXAMINATION will begin at 10 AM. on TUESDAY, SEPTEM 

"For’p'JSil.T. ot lb. Ei.mlD.Uon, So., apply lo tb. R«Ql«T«A* of Iho 

°KLa, the iMt M.trtculatlon F.iamloatlonoftha London UnlTmllr. 
larger number of Candidates passed from this College then from any other 
provincial College—via., Eighteen, of whom Four wore plaoed lu Honours 
and Foorte* n lu the First Division._ . .. —- 

IJNIYERSITY of SYDNEY. 

CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS .r. laTltrt from GRNTLEM EkbJWJJ- JtStJiCK 
of age, qualified by high academical position. to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
U ltlUTUKK in the UMVfcKSiri of SIDNEY „ . . 

The Professor will bo expected to give Instruction In the EngBehLan 
gusge and Literature, and io give or superintend ih«ructlon ln U« French 
ano German Language# and Literature*. asalsted by Lecturers *“ 
and German, directed by him ; lo deliver and conduct. during f* ch 
academical year, such Lectures and Examinations as the senate shall from 

‘ l Th“«n!™m^oonil.t of flirt : Ml.IT Of £S00 g* 

lecloro for. of .ludonU la Iho Drpmnmoni of Uodoni L»or“«r., “ a 

''ImThcr plrMcul.t. n to tonuro of i fllco, *c., may b. ohtrtnrt Pool tho 
Apoot-Uotitriil tor Net. Sooth W.lr., S, Wnunln.lrr Ch.mlrrr., l«, n 
-horn .PIillclloo., it.tins candidate. 1^1 

copies of testimonials, should be aent on or before the 30TB SEr I., iw». 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wale*, 

5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 
29thJuly. 1886. _____ .... - 


gT. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOIa, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, SR. 

The WINTER BF.S8ION of 18«6-87 will commence on OCTOBER 1ST, 
when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BRISTOW’Ja, 
M.D.Lond.. r.K8., LUD., at 3 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and IWrwpee- 
tively, open to all Flrst-yeer Students, will beOFFKnEU for COUPE riTIOJf. 
Tho Examination wl l be held on the 4TH, 5IH, and 6TH of OCTOBER, end 
the Bubjeets will be Chemistry and rtiyaic*, with either Botany or Zoology, 
st the option of Candidate*. ___ 

Special Clsasea are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B. EXAMINATIONS uf tto* 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. ^ v 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarship* and Money Prise# of considerable value or* awarded at tlio 
Se»sional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid In one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Frscuce, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their seoond or snbeequeut years ; also for 
Dental students and lor Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioner- and Private Famlll*# residing in the neigh, 
bourbood receive Htudants for residence and -apervlalon, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept In the Secretary's offloe. 

Prospectuses and a 1 particular* may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. QeOBOk RkNDLK. W. 1L 0*D, Dean. 


IV/T ANCHE8TER NEW COLLEGE, 

JLYJL USIVEltSITY BALL, LONDON. 

»• The Ooltrt. adhere, to II. ort*ln*l principle of f«elr Imparting Tb««- 
lofflc.l knowledge, without Instating on tho rtoptlon of p«tiOul^ Inoo* 
logical doctrine#." .. — 

Rev JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., Principal: ProfhMor of Theology ; 
Evidenoe* and Truths #f Religion; History of Doctrine; New 
Testament. 

Rev. J. E8TLIN CARPENTER, M.A., Viee-Princlpsl i 

Testament ; Ecclesiastical H Istory end Comparative Tneology ; 
Hebrew Language aud Literature. # 

Rer. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Sc, Trofrtrtr of Logic' 
Mental, Moral and Religious Philosophy. 

SESSION 1886-87. 

Candidate* for odmis.Ion to the -nieologlcal Couree *t the 
the co i.ing Sreslon are requested to forward their APPLICATIONS an d 
TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either ot the UDder.tgned, who will 
supply on request nil needful information as to Admission of Students, 
Sel-ctlon of Scholars, and Outline of the Courao of Study. 

The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, the 5TB of OCTOBER, 
and SlUDENTd and CANDIDATES are requested to attend at “ AM. #a 

An ADDRESS I” oonnoctlon with the Opening of the Session will be 
delivered by the Rev. CHARLES It ARNES UPT»)N, B.A^ B.So., on the 
•nine day, at a quarter past 4 oYl.wk PM. . 

All or any ot the Clnsas may be attended by the public on payment of 
Ihe regular fe s. Particular# may be obtained (by letter) from either of the 
Secretaries. The hours of Lectures will be fixed, aud may be learnt after 
tho Session has commenced. 

It. D. DAED1SUIEE, Esq.. B.A., \ 

26. (usirge-*treoet, Manchester ; or to f «*,- 
Rev. I*. ERFIELD DOWSOX, B.A., 1 

Gee Crcsa, n nr Mauchoatcr. J 


Mane hosier, ?eplwnbtr, 18X6. 


AJATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 

11 SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Visitor.—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Faq., R.A. 

Director for Art.—T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 

Principal.—JOHN C. L. 8 PARKE A, Esq. 

The WINTER 8E68ION will oemmenoe on WEDNESDAY, the 6TH of 
OCTOEKR. Puolio Art Clasee# in connection with the Traintog School, 
open to the public, on payment of fees, are established for Students of hot h 
Hexes. The Studies oomprise Drawing, Painting, aud Modelling as oppfied 
to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, and Still Life. 

Candidates tor admission who are not a ready registered os Students of 
the Softool, must pas# a Preliminary Examluatioa in Freehand Drawing ot 

^Special Admission Examination# will bo held et the School at frequent 
intervals during the Session. The first exaiutneHooa fir the forthcoming 
Session will be held on Tuesday, the *8th Septemb r. at 11.45 a.and 
6.45 p.m. Application for information as to fee*, and for admission, shonm 
bo made in writing to the bBCRSTABT, nolence end Art Department, B.W., 
or, on and after the 6lh of October, personally to the REGISTRAR at tlw. 
School, Exhibition Road, Booth Remington, 8. W. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Bdae at hm 

AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

President i 

HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVOHBHIRK, K.O. 

The Object of this College 1* to enable Students at the earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate ooet, to Uke the University degree In Aria, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students ore admitted at IS, and a Degree may be token at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging end Board (with an Extra Term In the 
Long Vacation), Including all necessary expense# of tuition forth# B.A. 
Degree, ere £84 per annum. 

For farther information apply to the WARDER, Cavendish College, Oaso* 
bridge. __ - 


c 


nWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

KJ UNIVKIIBITT), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, SCIENCF, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

II. MRIUCAL DRPAKTMRNT (InclodlaR tlx DonUl end Ihe meres- 

cwtfcal C..arw*|. 

HI. DEPARTMENT tee WOMEN. 

IV. EVENINO CLA88ES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectus#* of th# above Departments, and of Entrance Scholarship# end 
Exhibitions (13 in number, and verylnc trom £13 to £1W per annum), wti. 
be forwsided on app ica«lon to iho Registrar of the Cojlrge, or may be 
ebtained from Mr J. B. COBXISH, 33, Piccadilly, Mancheeter. 

Hkhrt Wm. Holder, HA, Bagistrer. 
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OR. DE FI VJI8' FRENCH CLA 38-BOOK8. 

kewqbammae of feench gram- 

MAB8. Comprising the Substance of all the most 

BMiniTMl tVonph OvommaM ___ 


T S «xmuuwuucu uy mjb rr-encn Acaaemy, 

and the University of Paris. With numerousExer^ 
gjgss, and Exam ples illustrative of every Rule. By 
SOi B J? F.EXS., Member of the 

gramm atical Boofcy of Parts, &c. Forty-eighth 

. MY W;b^t° n8l3r:bound - 

. TJ' e •dditionofan Appendix on the History of the French 

unS-Z^SSS,^^,^ u not the niy bMt ' •“«<** »* ^ 

« Fr*n«h Grammar has tot a long time been rcramfirH M ♦>,« 

iSi^Sd^aS^niSS.' 1 “ Kcm ' rapldly ■“SSXr mit 

DEFIVA8’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 

e53SPS2*J®S*Z?*i SSSS 



«Bioeraphiqucs! lime, 8s.‘ed.n>ouniL 

“Afford, a pleating and interesting view of French literature" 

DE FIVAS* INTRODUCTION a’"la 

LANGUE FRANOAISE; ou. Fables et Con^S 

Cholsis, Anecdotes, Instructives, Faits Memorable 
*o. Avec an bictlonnab-e de tous les Mots traduite 
en Anglais. Twenty-sixth Edition, 2s. 6d., bmmd! 

DE FIVA8* LE TRESOR NATIONAL • 

fJ’S'H.'l 6 t Si he £“?]?«<>" °* English into French 

1 * mo > 281 M. bound.— 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Com- 

S^E ROTTRATTn °t I l 8 history and Etymolo™. 

F^ir SlSSo^ Do Fives'French 5'mmma^ 

Oeosbt Lockwood & Co., 7 , Stationers’ Hall Court. 

London, E.O. ^ 


THE ACADEMY. 


, WORKS BY 

1 - SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.8., LLD., 

^ President of the British Association. 

r> _ I. 

I THE STORY of the EARTH and 

h MAN. With Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 
x Revised. Prioe 7s. 6d. 

Z “ 11 * t°<> k of ran aallraa Dr. Damon he. been for twenty 

T " n a geologist of Wall repute, and hu aalned a world-wide fame In con- 
h neclloo wilt the discovery of the celebrated Eozoon Canadouie, the earlkat 
» known ftw.lL W. ton to hi. hook with hlafa lntore .1 and keen .ntkdna- 
la * f dW * *” "* dteeppolnted; for we Sod an .Mount of th. 

loaio.1 hhtoy end u» put Ufo of th. owtto-foll, J.t co„cl„, Monr.te.„> 
» rtowdk'. *»d «l««t poetic. And we met heerlllr commend fo ou, 
( w*dma book eoftiU of lniemt,eo radiant with trnth." 

* BHtUk Quarterly Seview. 

r n - 

i THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, 

according to Revelation and Science. Third 
, Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Anyone who will study Dr.Damoo'. thro, rtent volume, will not 
onl, g.„ much trustworthy Info.m.Uon on mattm of rrm.nUc Intermt, 
ta ' w “ tb * aoQueln fence of a writer who I. vlgomus u he I. 

modest, end e. modret a. ho I. vigorous • who know, how to throw th. . , 
of genius ground even the minuter feet, end detail, of phllosophlcllu- 
qnlrr; end who combine, a true eehmtldc Ind.peodcno. of tbouaht with a 
reverent tilth la the Scripture, and the QoapeL" * * 

London Quarterly Review. 

i in. 

! FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 

I REPRESENTATIVES: an Attempt to Illustrate 
the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
m Europe by those of the American Races. With 
Forty-four Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

“A keen cboerrer oftbe hebtt. of the rod men and a diligent student of 

Ti?' 1 '"’ h * '* abl1 ’' bj ’ rescuing, to throw light 

upon the probable oondlilon of ptehlstorie man In Zeroo*."-Athenaeum 
“ We ern nneble to speak too hlghlr of ‘ Foeill Km,.’ * 

Literary Churchman. 

IsOKDOjr: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

__27, Patkbno6t*b Row. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 

(^.ERMAN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 

bTUDKNT*!?, With Notts and Vcc*bulary. 

SCHILLER’S LIED von der GLOCKE (The Sons of I 

tha Ball), and other i’oem* and Ballade. By M. rbHetK*. 2 * ® OI 

SCHILLER'S MAR!A STUART. ByMoEliZFOasTBE 

G °b^^ s ir H , IGENIE a “ f TAURIS. With Notes 
GO w£5f ^HERMANN und DOROTHEA. By M. 

GOETHE’S EGMONT. By II. Aped. is. 8d 
LESSING’S EMILIA GALOTTI. By G. Heiv in 
L1 12J££’1“P NA TOn B ABNHELM. By J.' A. F. 
CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Foestkb. 

AX SS^SSS B1LDERBU CH ohne BILDER. By 
NI fo sa TZ = D1 ® Watae ’ a GeTmttn Tale. By E. C. Otie. i 






•/j 
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•• J?^ir n l Bn by L. DORA 8CSHMMZ. &own 8vo 7s 8d! 

Tha hook preaaata a plctnra of tha round of mlddle*claas llfc. fwn of 

loto .ooh a llriiut plctnraej oldr^a true 5Sut Sn^St^ 

__ Crown 8vo, is. ad. 

■TRisQgJM-aVJt 

l b..r T iLto,^; r '^j , 'j?,;2S" ii “ M ”™" “ ,blUo “ •» 

C «™ br Who own., or K likely to own, 

_ . _ NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE DIALECT. 

TALES and RHYMES in the 

PEACOCK. 0&^oTfs E ° H - By 

l he LiotUey Fclfc-Speecln’ 

employing cberscterUt.c modee or exrrewioo."-.Vole< an t Qncriei 

■m*i« F 2 t S« E ij ilti Sv^S. vlsea ’ dem r 8T0, 10 s. 6d. 

ESSAYS in FINAN CE. By Robert 

GIFFEN. Fust Sbeiks. ^ IWUBrt 

Containing:— Tha Coat of tha Franco-German War of 1870-71_'Tha Da* 

predation of 0>ld atnoe 1849—Hio i IquidaiSona of 1873*76—Why the 
Uepreaalon of Trade ia to much greater In Kaw-matrrial l t mdnnin* 

C untrlra than in the MAnufactariug CountrIra—Foreign Competition—ThJ 
bacew of Itnporta—Keoent Accumulatlona of Capital iu tha United Kmadem 

—Notea on the Depreciation of bilver-Mr. Gladitone'a Work in Fluauce-. 

Taxea on Land—The Reduction of the National Debt_Toe Taxation and 

Krpreaentatlon of Irt land—The Caae agaluat BlmeUllUm-On tha F«U 
Pricee of Commoditlea In Keccnt leara. “ u OI 

“It ia IrapoaalLle to road a page of theae eaaaya without being atruck br 
ibe careful aod eon*elentiocu ch-r .cter of tha work dUpUyad In them. VVe 
feel that we aro dealing with a (man who ia giving us the fruit of honest 
labour. Every problem heattacka la fairly oonaidrred on every a de."— Tim e$» 

MR. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK. 

ESSAYS in FINANCE. Second 

Series ^ 

Cent D^w««joo-GoW Supply, the Kate of Dlarouut and 

Trice*—The LfTecta on Trade of the Supply of Coinage—Bank Htervea— 
Foreign Trad: of the United Hu tea—The Uae of Import and Export 
Statist lea—boreigu Manufactures and Eogliah Trade-Tha Utility of 
Common Htatlailov—General l aeeof Butletical Knowledge—Procreat of tha 
WorkingClaaaca in tha last Half-Century. Demy Svo, lie. r ™* rCM or “• 

12mo, 6s. 0d. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

CALENDAR for 188^. With Additions and Cor¬ 
rections, including the New Regulations for the 
Previous Examination to the End of Easter Term 
[Cambridge: Dkiqhton, Bell, & Co.] 

3 vols., demy Svo, 12s. 

SERMON8 Fre&ched at UPPING- 

HAM SCHOOL. Bythe Rev. EDWARD THRING 
Head Master, late Follow of King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

l Cambridge: Dmobton, Bell, & Co.] 


riiBung*, A/rawings, engraving*, Photograph*, &P M carafhlly framed. 

r^5^tj:‘Xai.‘' Aa,0 ' , -' ln Art," Wl,h 

FIm-XH Ceulogue, pp 1M, prioe Stopmoe, true per past. 

TH E AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

Teeds triennial musical 

r*>rtru. omen, Ceut.u.r, stnwtioiM, to thi 
Augu et »b. 1886, _ FilP . R. fV.MK, Hoo. S<c. 

ATOTICE of SALE of the Valuable 

v -7 U» l.le HENRY BRAD.HAW, Ew, , 

« Llbnu-lui. lauding 

f •“‘I E'riy English Text Sodetles, eu3 

»• Freotsls-Bible. (Duuey Vemleu, 1«W- 

siihi'r j***t ■*; . “T-rj™ p.°eJ m?^ 

ggstrj^ssv u. a'SJirsKSff 

1 , 8 c .* r ° r (many of them from the 

•hMV 7 *^ 8.)—Cambridge PamphUf*, Fly- 

* °' c0 ' k 


William h NOBOin, 14. HonrietU-atroet, Covant-gardan, London : and 
_M. Booth Fradarick-stroat, Edinburgh 5 

For tb« Flrat Tima published, prioe Aa.; poet-free, 6». 8d. 

T?VIDENCES from the ARCHIVE8 of 

Cl^lr.gl.T* “ " a4 “ mo to ,h * A “ hor ' °»**l ."d Cambrldg. | 

r PKEMU'SICAL TIMES for SEPTEMBER 

« * £™_ U,na : Fr l n f Llixt—Dr. Hanslick on Mualo In England—The 

Grvat Composer* : Hchnbert—New W orks at Gloucester and Welvar 
nHr;K f °77i MU,,C 'rh. b7 i. M,th,n8T 7— Th « Calibration of Matronomea—l^a 
Death of liftBt—The llayrrath Paatsplal-Mualc in Liverpool, Edinburgh 

rrHEif USICAL TIMES for SEPTEMBER 

eonulna: “Jeni, glv. Thy Servants’’(Ave Meris SteUs) Anlbrn, 
for four voIcm, by Fxexz LISZT. Price seper.lely ljd. “ cm ’ 

London r NOTELLO, Ewe*. & Co. 

THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 

For SEPTEMBER, price la., contains— 

18 a UNITARIAN ENTITLED to CBHISTIAN FKl LOW8HIP. By th* 
Hon and Rev Canon FKKklf ANTLK, M.A.—THE CHI KCBE8 In 8COT- 
Comman Life. Bv J. H. MuIBHKad, M A-THE 

™E C WFLVE U SpOSTIJO? 1IO m ^ ! h ° H * V - R H. VA 1CKSTXKD, MA- 
GS E irT.i v D U H L-Date and AuihanCcttr of tha A ot* of 

HKATV irit B « M.A^-PK0FE«8OR KUKNEK on the 

AUTOMATISM 4\ h *l U \ M.A —HU^AN 

ai ?M ?c d raEE " ILL * By lhe Dr - W. B. CAarcjtxut 
London! Williams a Roxoati. 


“I may lay in rs^garl to all manner of books, Bohn’a Publication Serial 
la tha uaefulest thing I know."—THOMAS Carltlk. M 

“Tha re*pectabli and sometimes excellent translations of Bohns 
Library have done for Liierature what Kallrjads have done for interne! 
Intercourse.’*—R. W. KmkbsON. ,0f Mrnal 

“An Important boJy of cheap literature, for which every living worker 
In this ooun'ry who drawa strength from tha raat has rvaxun ta ha 
grateful.”—UXMRT MORLET. 09 

“ Messrs. Bell and Son* are making oonsUnt additions, of an eminently 
acceptable charaoter, to * Bohn's Libraries.’ "—A thenretuii 

ANNUAL SALE, 96,000 VOLUMES. 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

888 Volumes, 8s. 8d. or 6s. each, with exceptions. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or dork blue oloth. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY; or, thfl 

History of Christian Art in the Middle Am. 
By the late ADOLPHE NAPOLEON DID RON 
Translated from the French by E. J. MILLING-* 
TON, and completed with Additions and Annen- 
dioee by MARGARET STOKES. 2 ™h£, P (rfSr 
numerous Illustrations, 6s. each. VoL II Must 
publlfthedlThe Trinity; Angels; Dsrito;ih4eQ| 
the Christian Scheme; Appendices. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or green doth. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan —The 

SHEIK of ALEXANDRIA-The INN in 
the »PES3AltT. Translated by tt. MENDEL* 
Professor of Modem Languages at the Royal 
Academy. Gosport. 1 vol, 8s. 6tf. 

V A* *o ranch attention baa recently bees directed tn Ha*IT* ntra- 
ordluary mwrit* ns a atory-teiler, «hcrj nbould exist a good d.maad for ihU 
cheap and wail-pr.nted volume ."—Sutnrday Review. 

In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain doth. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY on the IMPROVE- 

MENT of TIME. Together wi^h Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces, l vol.. 3a. 6d. 

London: GEuKGE BELL & 80NS, 

At Vork Stjuuet, CJovmnt Gakdbn. 

Digitized by V. joogie 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUC ATIONAL BOOKS. 

Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds , sent post-free on application. 

CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Swire of Greek and Latin Author*, with Engliah Notre: Edited tar 
Eminent Saholara, under the direction of the late GEORGE LONG, 
M. A . Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, and the late Rot. A. J. 
MACLEANS, M A, Head-llaater of King Edward's Sohool, Bath. 


By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

18a 


Fourth 


Demy 8to. 

AESCHYLUS. 

Edition, Revised. 

CICERO’S ORATION'S. By G. Long, M.A. 

£3 4a Vol.I.,i«a VoLII.,14a Vot III., l«a Vol.IV.,18a 

DEMOSTHENES. Vols. I. and II. By R. Wins- 

TON, late Head-Master of Roohreter Grammar SchooL 16a each. 


EURIPIDES. 

Second Edition. 

HERODOTUS. 

2 Tola, 32a 


By F. 

16a each. 


A. Palet, M.A. 3 vols. 

By Rov. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
IIOMER. Vol. I., ILIAD, I.—XII. With Intro- 

duction. by F. A. PALEY, M.A. 12s. VoL II., Second Edition, 
Revised, 14s. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleanb, M.A. Fourth 

Edition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18a 

JUVENAL and PERSEUS. By Rev. A. J. Mac- 

LE.YNE. M. A.,Trinity College,Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised 
by GEORGE LONG. lft. 

PLATO. By W. H. Thompson, D.D., Master of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. VoL I., PH AEDRUS, 7a dd. VoLIL, 
GORGIAS, 7a 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. I., 18s. By Rev. F. H. Blatdf.s, 

M.A. Corn-rare: OEDIPUS TVRANNU3, OEDIPUS COLO¬ 
NELS, ANTIGONE. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. II., 12s. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 

Coxtixts: P1IILOCTETES, ELECTRA. TRACHINZAE, AJAX. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. 

PROST. 19a 

TERENCE. 

VERGIL. 


By the Rev. 

By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


By the late Professor Conington, M.A. 

VoL I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGIC8. Fourth Edition- 
Revised by Prof. Nettlesiup, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford* 
With New Memoir and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commentators, 
Texts, and Critics. 14s. 

VoL II. The AENEID, Books I. to YI. Fourth Edition. 14s. 
Vol. III. The AENEID, Books VII. to XII. Third Edition, 
Revised by Prof. Nettlesuip. 14 s. 

Uniform with the above. 

COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. 

DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition. Ha 

[London: Whittaker & Co.] 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 

Being for the most part the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA 
anu the GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 16mo, bound uniformly 
in neat cloth, with red edges. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 3s. 
CAESAR do BELLO GALLICO. By G. Long, 

M.A 2a 

CICERO—De SENECTUTE ct do AMICITIA, et 

EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. ByG. LONG, M.A. la Dd. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In Vorrem.) 

By U. LONG, M.A 3a. 60. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 3 vols., 

each 3a 6d. 

HERODOTUS. By J. G. Blakesley, S.T.B. 2 

roll., each 3s. 6cL 

HOMERI ILIAS. I.—XII. ByF. A. Palet, M.A. 

2a6tl 

HORATIUS. By A. J. Macleanb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
JUVENAL et PERSEUS. By A. J. Macleane, 

M.A Ja Dd. 

LUCRETIUS. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ot JUGURTHA. 

By O. LONG, M.A la 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By W. Wagner. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. By J. G.] Donaldson, D.D. 

2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

YERGILIUS. By Prof. J. Conington, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
XJSXOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. By J. F. 

MACMICHAEL, B A. 2a. 6d. 

[London : "Whittaker & Co.] 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

CAESAR.—Do BELLO GALLICO. By G. Long, 

M.A 9a6d. ' 

Boob I—III., for Junior Claaare, la 6d. Boob TV. and V., la. 6d. 
Books VI. and VII, Is. fid. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 

Belretod Pooma By tho Rot. A H. WRATISLAW, and P. H. 
SUTTON. B.A. 3a 6d. 

CICERO—Do SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, and 

SELECT EPISTLES. By G. LONG, M.A Now Edition. 4a Sd. 

CORNELI US NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. J. F. 

MACMICHAEL, Head-Halter ot the Grammar Sohool, Ripon. 
2a. 6d. 

HOMER—ILIAD. Books I—XII.. Edited by F. A. 

PALET, M.A. 6a 6d. 

HORACE. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 6s. 6d.; 

or in 2 parts, 3a fid each. 

JUVENAL—SIXTEEN SATIRES (expurgated). 

By II. rR10R.M.A., late Scholarof Trinity College, Oxford. 4a Sd. 

MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. A. 

PALEY. M.A., and W. U. STONE. 6a 6d. 

OVID—The FASTI. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 5s. 

Boob III. and IV., in 1 vol., la Sd. 

SALLUST—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. New 

and Revised Edition. By J G. FRAZER, M.A, FeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8a ; or in 2 Tola., 2a. 8d. each. 

TACITUS—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. By 

Rot. P. FROST. So. 6d. 

VIRGIL. (Abridged from Prof. Covington's 

Edition.) Vol. I., BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and AENEID. 
Boob I.—TV., 6a dd. AENEID, Boob V.—XII., 9a 6d. Alao in 
9 parts. Is. fid. each. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By the late J. F, 

MACMICHAEL. 5s. Also in 4 parts. Is. 6d each. 

-CYROPAEDIA. By G. M. Gorham, M.A., 

late Fellow of Trinity College,'Cambridge. 6s. 

-MEMORABILIA. By Rev. P. Frost, 

M.A 4a 6d. 

[London : Whittaker k Co.] 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known Scholars, with a 
special view to the requirements of Upper Forms in Public Schools 
or of University Students. In crown 8vo. 

ARISTOPHANES’S PAX. By F. A. Palet, M.A. 
-ACHARNIANS. ByF. A. Palet, M.A. 

4a. 6<1. 

-—FROGS. ByF. A. Palet, M.A., 4s. 6d. 
CICERO’S LETTERS to ATTICUS. Book I. 

By A. PRETOR, U.A. Now Edition, Rerlaed. 4a 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'S ORATION against the LAW 

ofLEPTINES. By B. W. BEATSON. M.A 3a 9<L 

-DE FALSA LEGATIONS. By the late 

R. SHILLETO, M.A Fifth Edition. 6a. 

LIVY. Book XXI. With Commentary, Introdnc- 

tion, and Mapa Edited by Rev. L. DOWDALL, M A., LLB., 
Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8ro, 3s. fid. 

[Book XXII. fa the press. 

PLATO'S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 

CRITO. By IV. WAGNER, Ph D. Eighth Edition. 4a. 64. 

. ■ — PHAEDO. Ninth Edition. By W. 

WAGNER, Ph D. 6a 6d. 

- PROTAGORAS. By W. Waytb, M.A. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 

- EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 

Third Edition. 3s. 

-EUTHYDEMUS. By G. H. Wells, 

—-— REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. By G. H. 

WELLS, M.A 9a 6(1. 

PLAUTUS’S TRINUMMUS. By Wilhelm Wag¬ 
ner, Ph.D. Sooond Edition. 4a. 6d. 

AULULARIA. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 


Third Edition. 4a fid. 

- MENAECHMEI. 

4a. 6d. 

-MOSTELLARIA. 


By W. Wacner, Fh.D. 
By Prof. Sonxenschein. 
TRACHINIAE. By A. Pretor, 


8a. 

SOPHOCLIS 

M.A 4a, dd. 

-OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. ByB.H. Kennedy, 

D.D., Regius Professor of Greek. Cambridge. 5s. 

TERENCE. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. A. 

PALEY, M.A Sooond Edition. 4a 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dougan, 

Ml, Fellow of St. John'i College,Cambridge; Professor of Latin 
in Queen's College, Belfast, fia. 


Select portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with Introduction and 
Notes bv eminent Scholars, for Young Students. The Texts art 
those of the '* Bibliotheca Classics" and the Grammar-school 
Classics.” In foap. 8to, is. fid. each, with exceptions. 

AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS VINCTUS - 

SEPTEM CONTRA THEBA8 - AGAMEMNON -PER8AE- 
EU MEN IDES. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS — MEDEA - HIPPO- 

LYTUS—HECUBA—BAUCH AE—ION (prioe ft)-ORESTES- 
PHOENISSAE — TROADES—HERCULES FUREN8—ANDRO¬ 
MACHE—1PHIGENIA IN TAURIS. By F. A. PALEY. M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS — OEDL 

PU8 COLONEUB—ANTIGONE. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. Paley 

M.A. Price la 

TERENCE. — ANDRIA — HAUTON TIMORU- 

MENOS—PHORMIG—ADELPHI. By Prof. WAGNER. 

CICERO.—De AMICITIA —De SENECTUTE- 

EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. By the late GEORGE LONG, 
M.A. 

OVID.—Selections from the AMO RES, TRISTIA, 

HEROIDES. and METAMORPHOSES. 1 rob By A. J. MAO 
LEANE, M.A. 

[London: Whittaker & Co.] 

For separate Books of Virgil , Xenophon, and Caesar, see 
“ Grammar-School Classics 


LATIN CLASS-BOOKS. 

LATIN PRIMER ; with Exercises. By Rev. A. C. 

CLAI’IN, M.A., St. John'. College, Cambridge; AaataUnt-MaaUl 
at Sherborne .School. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. By the late T. H. Krt, 

M.A, F.R.8., Profc-wor of Comparative Grammar in UniTexwty 
College, and Head-Master of the School. Sixth Thousand, with 
Corrections and Additions. Post 8vo, 8a. 

A 8H0RT LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools. By 

the late T. H. KEY, M.A Fifteenth Edition. Post 8ro, 3*. fid. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES, arranged according to 

Subject.. By A. M. M. STBDMAN, M -A. Frep. 8VO, 2». 

SCALA LATINA. Elementary Latin Exercises. 

By the Rev. J.W. DAVIS, late Head Master. Tam worth Grammar 
School. New Edition, with Vocabulary. Fcap. 8ro, ft. 6d. 

AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive Latin 

Exerciare. By M. J. B. BADDELEY, M.A SreondUretcr atiha 
Grammar School, Sheffield. Part I., Accidence, Second idiUre, 
la fid. Part II., Exercises, Fourth Edition, 2 s.—KEY to Part IL, 
ft fid. 

LATIN EXERCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, and 

HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES By T COLLIN& M A. Head- 
Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, ft fid. 

“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN PROSE and 

VERSE, with Examination Questions. By T. COLLINS, M.A 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. fid. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, in MISCEL- 

LANEOUS GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. For the Use of PnpU* 
preparing for Public Schools and Examinations. CompUedDj 
A M. M. STEDMAN. Crown 8vo, ft 6d. [ Justpu-Aiskcd. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Alfred J. 

CHURCH, M.A a Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8ro, ft. 6d. 

TALES for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Arr&ugod, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. H. WELLS, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

ECLOGAE LATINAE; or, First Latin Reading 

Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. By the ute 
Rev. P. FROST, M.A.. St. John's College, Cambridge. New 
Edition. Foap. 8vo, 2s. fid. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, MATERIALS 

for. By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A.. St John'. OoUagmCam- 
hridge/ Sew Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2a. 6d. - KEY (for Tutor, 
only), 4s. 

LATIN VERSE BOOK. An Introductory Woik 

on Hexameters and Pentameters By the late Rev £• 

MA, St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Foap. 
8vo, ft—KEY (for Tuton only), ft 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA : a Selection of Choice 

J*.itin Poetry, from Naevius to Boethius, with Notea. Rf *• 
F. St. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. Fourth Edition, ifimo, 4s. fci. 

FOLIORUM 8ILVULA. Part I. Being Passage 

for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Edited by 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Classical Examiner at London 
University, late Fellow of irimty College, Cambridge. Tenth 
Edition, Crown 8to, 7s. fid. 

FOLIORUM 81L YU LA. Part II. Passages for 

Translation into Latin Lyrio and Comic Iambic Verse. Edited by 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Classical Examiner at London 
University, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Thud 
Edition. Crown Sro, • a. 

OVID—The METAMORPHOSES. Book XIII. 

With Introduction amd Notes by CB*8. H. KEENE, MDi 
Dublin, Ex-Scholar and Gold Medalist in OUftloa. Fcap. 8ns 
ft fid. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCA TIONAL BOOKS. 

Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds, sent post-free on application. 


GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

SC ALA GRAECA. Elementary Greek Exercises. 

By the Her. J. W. DAY 18, M.A, Head Muter of Tam worth 
Grammar School, and the late R. BADDELEY, MJL Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8ro, cloth, 9a (d. 

NOTABILIA QUAEDAM: or the Principal Tenses 

of moat of the Irregular Greek Verb*, and Elementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Construction*. New Edition, la 

GBEEK VERBS. A Catalogue of Verbs, 

Irregular and Defective; their leading formations, tenses 
in use, and dialeotio inflexions; with a copious Appendix, 
containing Paradigm* for conjugation. Rules for the forma¬ 
tion of ten*©*. Ac.. Ac. By J. 8, BAIRD, T.O.D. New 
Edition, revised. 9a Sd. 

“UNSEEN PAPERS 99 in GREEK PROSE and 

VERSE, with Examination Questiona By T. COLLINS, M.A 
Second Edition, Foap. Svo, 9a 

ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA. With Introduc- 

tory Sentenoea English Notes, and a Dictionary- By the late 
Rev. P. FROST, kf.A. St. John's College, Cambridge. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3a fld. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, MATERIALS 

for. Constructed on the same plan as the ''Materials for Latin 
Prose Composition.’* By the late Rev. P. FROST, M.A-, St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 9a fld*—KEY. 8a 

GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for Public 

School. By O. PRESTON, M.JL, Hood Mu tor, of Kin* 1 , 
School, Gtastor. fifth Edition. U. fld. 

NOTES ON GREEK ACCENTS. By the Rev. 

A BARRY. D.D., Bishop of Sydney. New Edition, re¬ 
written. la 

HOMERIC DIALECT. Its Leading Forms and 

PwmlUritto.. By J. 8. BAtSD. T.C.D. Now Edition, rarlud 
hr the Bor. W. BUNION RUTliBBrORD, M.A. H mi Muter 
at Westminster SchooL la 

GREEK PARTICLES and their Combinations 

according to Attic Usage. A Short Treatisa By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. 9a fld. 

ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of Choice 

Greek Poetry,with Notea By Rev. F Sr. JOHN THACKERAY, 
M-A Fifth Edition. Neat oloth, with red edgea lflmo, 4s. fld. 

FOLIORUM SILYULA. Part III. Passages for 

Translation Into Greek Versa Edited by HUBERT A. HOLDEN, 
LL.D., Classical Examiner at London University. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, fla 

FOLIORUM CENTURIAE. Selections for Trans- 

lation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and 
College Examination Papers. Edited by HUBERT A. HOLDEN. 
LL.IX, Classical Examiner at London University. Ninth 
Edi t ion. Post 8vo, 8a 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully Edited, with English Notea Grammatical and Explanatory, 
and Renderings of Difficult Idioms tic Expressions, for 
Use in Schools. Fcap. flvo. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 

Edited by Dr. A. BUOHHBIM, Professor of German in King’s 
College, London. Fifth Edition. 8a In 9 parts, each 9a Sd. 

-MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. Waonbr. 

Second Edition, la Sd. 

- MARIA STUART. Bv V. Kastner, 

late Professor at Queen’s College, Harley Street. Seoond Edition 
la fld. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 

Edited by K. BELL. M.A.. and E. WOLFEL. la fld. 

GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, GOETHE, 

end SCHILLER. By G L. BIELEFELD, la fld. 

LAMARTINE’S A LE TAILLEUR de PIERRES 

de SAINT-POINT." By J. BOIELLE, RA, Univ. GalL 
Third Edition. Foap. Svo, la fld. 

CHARLES XII., par Voltaire. By L. DrRBT. 

Third Edition, RerlawT la. ad. 

FENELON’S AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. 

By 0. J. DELILLE. Seoond Edition. In ad. 

SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. By Dr. Dubuo. 

Fifteenth Thousand, la fld. 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By 

T. E. A. OA8C. Eiitunth Edition, la. ad. 

[Whittaker & Co.] 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French Grammar 

ud EteohM. By the Bn. A. 0. OUAPIN, It A. Sixth Edition. 

FREtJcH'GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. A. 0. OLA PIN, M.A., Baeheller-to-Lettres of the 
University of France. Tenth Edition. 9a Ad. 

PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With Ex- 

era b os for PubUs Schoola By tbs Rev. A. 0. CLAPIN, M.A. 
Seeood Edition. Is. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS, in Miscel- 

laneous Grammar and Idioma For the use of Pupil* preparing 
for the Public School*. Local, Military, and other Examinationa 
Compiled by A. M. M8TEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo, 9a Sd. 

LE NOUVEAU TRESOR. Designed to facilitate 

tbs Translation of English into French at Bight By M. E. 8. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. With Exercises. By 

Rev. A C. CLAPIN, M.A.. Examiner in French and German for 
the Oxford and Cambridge School* Examination Board and the 
Cambridge Local Exams. Fcap. 8vo, la 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Bv the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, and F. HOLL-MULLER, Assistant- 
Master at the Bruton Grammar SchooL Third Edition, Revised. 
Fcap., 9s. fld. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION, consisting 

of Selections from modern English Writers, with Grammatical 
Notes, Idiomatic renderings, ana general Introduction. By Dr 
BUCHHEIM, Profeasor of German Language and Literature in 
King** College, and Examiner in German to the London Univer¬ 
sity. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout, with two new Chapters 
on “Punctuation” and “The Division of Word* in Gorman." 
Fcap., 4s. fld. A KEY to the 1st and 2nd Parts, 3s. To the 3rd 
and 4th Parts. 4s. 

STOCK'S (Dr) WORTFOLGE; or, Rules and 

Exercises on the Order of Words in German Sentenoea With a 
Vocabulary. By the late FREDERICK STOCK, D.Liti, M.A, 
Loud., Member of the Council and Fellow of University College. 


CLAPIN, M.A, Bachelier-to-Lettrea Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


■tghteenth Edition, roan. Svo, la 6«1 

COSSETS (A.) MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. 

Far the Use of English Students. By ARTHUR GOSSET, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Fcap. tve, fla 
“Urn book before ue is jut what a handbook for the higher claeeee 
of schools should be, but at the same time it may be oonsulted with 
pleasure and profit by sny English-speaking person who wishes to 
know wherein French metre oonsists, and how it has grown." 


PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS. A Collec¬ 
tion of Examples and Problems in. with Answers and occasional 
Hinta By Rev. ALFRED WRlGLEY. M.A., F.R.AA, 4c, of 
St. John's College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics and 
Classics in the ate Royal Indian Military College, Addisoombe; 
late Head Master of the Clapham Grammar Sohool. 10 th 
Edition, revised, completing 90,000 copies. Demy 8vo, 8s. fld. 

[A Knit in tM Press. , 
Specimens of the examination papers to candidates for admit- 1 
sion to the Royal Military Colleges. Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
are given, with answers, in an Appendix to this edition. 

FORMULAS AND EQUATIONS, in Algebra, 

Trigonometry, Plane Analytical Conic*, and Mensuration. By 
the Rev. T. W. OPEN8HAW. M.A, Seoond Master at Bristol 
Grammar SchooL Fcap. 8vo, oloth, is. fld. 

EUCLID, THE DEFINITIONS of. WithExplana- 

tions and Exorcise*. By R. WEBB, M.A, Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mathematical Master et Leeds Grammar SchooL Crown 
8vo, 1*. fld. 

ANALYTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY, An Intro¬ 
duction to. By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., Bomctlm, follow of 
Trinity Co lief. 8 to, 12a. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

In crown 8vo. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By C. PENDLE- 

BURY, M.A, F.RJLS., Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s 
SchooL 4s. fld. 

EUCLID. Books I.—VI., and part of Books XI. 

and XII., newly translated from the Greek Text, with supple¬ 
mentary Propositions, chapters on Modern Geometry, and 
numerous Exercises. For use in Schools and Colleges. By 
HORACE DEIGHTON, M.A, Head Master of Harrison College, 
Barbados*. 4a fld, 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. An Elementary Treatise. 

By W. ETEADMAN ALOIS. M.A. Seoond Edition. JteriMd. «. 

ALGEBRA.—CHOICE and CHANCE: an Ele- 

mentary Treatise on Permutations and Combinations. With 640 
Exercises. By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, fla 

EUCLID. — EXERCISES on EUCLID and in 

MODERN GEOMETRY. By J. M'DOWELL, M.A^ F.R.A8. 
Third Edition, fla 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. 

By Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A Third Edition. Revised and 
Corrected. 3a fld. 

CONICS, The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. 

By C. TAYLOR, D.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
4s. fld. 

CONIC SECTIONS: an Elementary Treatise. 

By H. O. WILLIS, 1C. A. 7*. fld. 

SOLID GEOMETRY: an Elementary Treatise 

on. By W. 8. ALOIS, M. A. Third Edition. 84. 

DYNAMICS, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 

By W. GARNETT, M.A. Third Edition. «. 

DYNAMICS, A TREATISE on. By W. H. 

BESANT, 8c. D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7a fld. 

HEAT, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. By 

W. GARNETT, M.A. Third Edition. *.6d. 

HYDROMECHANICS. BvW. H. Besant, M.A., 

D.8o. Fourth Edition, Put I.. HYDROSTATICS. So. 

MECHANICS. A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS 

In. By W. WALTON, M.A. Seoond Edition. Se. 

RIGID DYNAMICS. By W. S. Aldis, M.A 4s. 
ARITHMETIC: SUPPLEMENTARY. Improved 

Methods of working some of the more advanoed Rules, with 


TRILINEAR COORDINATES, and other Methods 

of Modern Analytical Geometry of TWo Dimensiona By W. A. 
WHITWORTH, M.A, late Professor of Mathematies in Queen’s 
College, Liverpool, and Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo, lfla 

ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS, An Elementary Treatise 

on. By ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe¬ 
matics in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, 19s. 

PRACTICAL AND SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. 

For the use chiefly of Student* in the Universities. By the late 
R. MAIN, M.A, F.R.8., Radcliffa Observer at OxfonL Demy 
8ro, 14a 

FRESNEL’S THEORY OF DOUBLE REFRAC- 

TION, A Chapter on. By W. 8. ALDIS, M.A. Seoond Edition 
revised. Demy 8vo, 2s. 

LENSES and SYSTEMS of LENSES, Treated 

after the Manner of Gausa By CHARLES PENDLBBURY, 
M.A, P.R.AA, Senior Mathematical Master of 8t. Paul’s School, 
late Soholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 8a 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public Examina¬ 
tiona Uniformly printed in foap. 8ro. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A., late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. Twelfth Edition. 9a fld. 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 

EXAMPLES. With Answera By J. WAT80N, M.A, Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition. Revised by W. P. 
GO U DIE, BA. (Load. Umv.) 2a fld. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. 

ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Sixth Edition. 4a 

ALGEBRA.— A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 

EXAMPLES. By the Rev W. F. MACMICHAEL, late Head- 
Master of the Grammar School, Warwiok, and R. PROWDE 
SMITH, M.A., Master at Cheltenham College. Fourth Edition. 
3a fld. With Answera 4a fld. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRONOMY. 

By P. T. MAIN, M.A, Fellow of St. John's College. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 4a 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRICALLY. 

By W. H. BESANT, M.A., D.Sa, Lecturer and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Fifth Edition. 4a «d.-SOLUTION8 to 
EXAMPLES, 4a 

- ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES. By 

W. H. BESANT, D So. la fld. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 

BESANT, M.A., D.Sa, late FeUow of St John's College, Eleventh 
Edition. 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. Vyvyan, 

Fellow of Gonville and Cal us College, and Mathe m a ti c al Master 
of Charterhouse. Fourth Edition, Revised. 4a fld. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSURA¬ 
TION. By R T. MOORE, M.A, Fellow of Pembroke College. 
With numerous Examplea fla 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Designed for Theological Student* and the Upper Forma of 
Schoola By A. 0. BARRETT, M.A, Caius College. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. 8s. 

TEXT-BOOK of HARMONY. By H. C. Banister, 

Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Twelfth Edition (Twentv-fourth Thousand). 6a 
This Manual contain* Chapter* on Notation, Harmony, and Counter¬ 
point; Modulation, Rhythm,Canon, Fugue, Voioes and Instruments; 
together with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of E x a m i n ation 


together with Exercises on Harmony, an Appendix of E x a m i n ation 
Papers, and a Copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms. 

A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the Com- 

menoement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the 
Use of Students. By Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, RMna Oxon. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. 3s. fld. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. TRUEMAN WOOD, B.A., 
Secretary to the Society of Arte. 

A Series of Technical Manuals for the Use of Workmen and other 
practically intereeted in the Industrial Aria, and specially adapted 
for Candidate* in the Examination* of the Cito Guilds Institute. 
Illustrated and uniformly printed in small poet 8va 

DYEING and TISSUE-PRINTING. By William 

CROOKES, F.R.8., V. P.0.8, 8a 

GLASS MANUFACTURE. Introductory Essay, 

by H. POWELL, B.A (Whltofriars Glass Works); SHEET 
GLASS, by HENRY CHANCE. M.A (Cbanoe Bros., Binning- 
hamTiPLATE GLASS, by H. G. HARRIS, Assoc. Memk Inst. 
C.E. 3a fld. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE s its DevfilopuMnt, 

Principles, and Practice. With Appendix on Steam Boilers and 
Engine*. By R. MARSDEN, Editor of the “ Textile Manufac¬ 
turer.’* Second Edition, Revised, fla fld. 

COAL-TAR COLOURS, THE CHEMISTRY of. 

With special reference to their application toDyrfng, Jw. Bv 
Prof. R. BENEDIK. Translated by E. KNEOHT, PhJ)., Head- 
Master of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department in the Technical 
College, Bradford. 8*. 
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THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, 
by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of BaUiol 
College, Oxford. In « vols., demy 8vo. Each 
volume can he obtained separately, price 21s. 

“ Professor Max Dunoker’s ‘History of Antiquity ’ 
Is a work which should be In the hands of every his¬ 
torical student, not merely as a book for passing 
reference, but to be carefully read and digested. In all 
the six volumes we may safely say that there is no 
chapter laoking In interest.”— Saturday Beriew. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from 

the Earliest Time down to 837 b.o. From the 
German of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the 
University of Berlin, by A. W. WARD, M.A. In 
5 vols., demy 8vo, with Index, 90s.; or each volume 
separately, prioe 18 s. 

“A history known to scholars as one of the pro- 
f onndest, most original, and most Instructive of modern 
times.”— Globe. 

“We cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’s book 
better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked with 
Theodor Mommsen’s great work.”— Spectator. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE, from 

the Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Persians 
at Salamis and Plates. From the German of Pro¬ 
fessor MAX DUNOKER, by 8. F. ALLEYNE. In 
demv 8vo. (Uniform in size with “ The History of 
Antiquity.”) Vol. I. is now ready, price IBs. 

THE HISTORY of ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN- Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by 
the Rev. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introduction 
by Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
£2 6s. 6d.; or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 91s.; 
Vol. III., 10s. 8d.: Vol. IV., with Index, IBs. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, In 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s. 
These volumes not sold separately. 

“ A work of the very highest merit; its learning is 
exact and profound; Its narrative full of genius and 
skill; Its descriptions of men are admirably vivid. We 
wish to place on record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s 
is by far the best history of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Commonwealth.”— Timet. 


THE HISTORY of the ROMAN 

PROVINCES, From the time of Omsar to that of 
Diocletian. By Professor MOMMSEN. Translated 
by Dr. W. P. DICKSON. In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Maps. I Immediately. 


laps. 

The Border Tribes. 
Spain. 


Conquered Germany. 
Free Oennany. 

Britain. 

The Sannblan Provinces. 


I Immediately. 

Oreaoe. 

Atla Minor. 
Mesopotamia IE Parthia. 
Syria and Nabathcea 
Judea and the Jews. 


can Provinces. 




SEELEY & CO., 

(Lath of 64, Flhbt Btbbbt), 

ESSEX STREET. ST RAND. 

Third Thousand. 

SHORT HI8T0RY of NAPO 

LEON the FIRST. By J. R. SEELEY, Religious 
Professor of Modem History In the University of 
Cambridge. With a Portrait, fis., cloth. 

The difficulties are mastered in a way in which, per¬ 
haps, no other living writer could master them, and the 
book is marked by the same qualities of wisdom, 
thoroughness, and style which have made Professor 
Seeley one of the most authoritative, as he is one of the 
most interesting, writers of the age.—Graphic. 

Third Thousand. 

KING and COMMONWEALTH. 

A History of the Great Rebellion. ByB. MERITON 
CORDERY and J. SURTEES PHILPOTTS, 
M.A., Head-master of Bedford School. Crown 8vo. 
Maps and Plates. 5s., doth. 

“ A more dramatic and life-liko history of the stirring 
times of Charles I. and Cromwell has not been written. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN SALMON FISHER- 

MAN. Bj HENRV P. WELLS. Author of “ Ply Hoda and Ply Tackle.’’ 
With Fronllapioou nod several Ulostratioos. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 


AUSTRALIANS; or, my Early Life. By 

RICHMOND HSNTF, First White Native of tbs First Settlement 
of Victoria, Australia. Fjsp. Svo, doth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 5s. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICA. By 

ED8TARD MONEY, Author of "Tea Cultivation and Mtnn6aotare In 
India," "Twelve Month, with the Bashl-Baaoniu,’* 6cc. Pcap. 8vo, 
doth extra, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


—Standard. 


Fifteenth Thousand. 


THE HISTORY of ROMAN CLAS 

SIOAL LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, 
M.A., Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, 
London. A New Edition, vol. demy 8ro. 9s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By 
ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 
BHOBERL. With Forty-one fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most eminent Personages engaged 
in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach. 
In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 38s. 

“The palm of excellence after whole libraries have 
been written on the French Revolution has been 
assigned to the dissimilar histories of Thiers and 
Mlgnet.”— William H. Prescott. 

“lam reading Thlen’s History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, which I find difficult to lsy down.” 

Rev. Stdkey Smith. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON B0NA- 

PARTE. By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVE LET de 
BOURRIENNE, bis Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, 
by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo, with Thirty-eight Illustrations 
(except two) on Steel, 42s. 

The New Edition of Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon has been carefully collated with the original 
for the verification of names and dates: and Chapters 
upon the Hundred Days, and the Return of the 
Emperor's remains from 8t. Helena, appears now for 
the first time. Copious foot-notes from all works of 
authority publishedainoe H. de Bourrienne’s death have 
been added, besides several annexes and appendices. 

The portraits contained in this edition, complete, 
with those in the edition of Madame Junot’s Memoirs 
published in 1882, a gallery of the entourage of Napoleon. 

Richard Bxxtlst k Sow, New Burlington-street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tee Queen. 


ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. By the Rev. EDWINA. ABBOTT, 
D.D., Head-master of the City of London School, 
and J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professor of Modern 
History In the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


SEILCI'S CHEAP SCH00LIB00KS 

Conduoted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Each Volume contains sufficient matter for the work 
of one term, with notes by a competent Editor of prac¬ 
tical experience In tuition; and is well printed on toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 

Just Published. 

ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES 

By F. O. HORTON, M.A. Price Is., cloth. To be 
had either with or without the Answers. 

“ Will form an excellent means of keeping up a know¬ 
ledge of what has been already learned.”— Literary 
World. 

“ Will be found equally useful for class work and for 
the practice of the private student.”— School Guardian. 

“ This practical and useful book, the value of which 
teachers will soon come to sue.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

PRIORA LATINA. A First Latin 

Book. By W. MODLENTm.A. Price Is., doth. 

“ This book has the merit of being small and good, 
and further, of costing only a shilling. It has evidently 
been very carefully prepared.”— Spectator. 
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manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that dll butinett 
letters regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addretted to the Publish kb, and 
not to the Editoh. 


LITERATURE. 

Clarendon’t Eittory of the Rebellion: Book VI. 

Edited by T. Arnold. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

If any portion of Clarendon’s great work 
was to be published separately, Mr. Arnold 
has done well in choosing the sixth book, 
which treats of the opening of the Civil War. 
As he makes no attempt to grapple with the 
question of Clarendon’s trustworthiness as a 
writer, probably deeming such an inquiry un¬ 
suitable for those in whose interests his 
work is done, it is only necessary here to call 
attention to the omission. His notes fall 
distinctly under two heads—those written by 
himself, and those which, as he tells us in 
the preface, Mr. P. J. Dennehy has prepared 
under his direction. 

There can be little doubt that two admirable 
dissertations, one on the evidence recently 
brought forward on the subject of the Ulster 
massacres, and the other on the Battle of 
Edgehill, belong to the former class. The 
account of Edgehill is not only worked out 
thoroughly from the original sources, but it 
concludes with a remark which places the 
result of the conflict in its true relation to the 
war as a whole: 

“The withdrawal of Essex to Warwick on 
the Monday,” writes Mr. Arnold (p. 276), " and 
the reduction of Banbury soon afterwards, gave 
the king the air of having won the battle. But 
in fact it was not so; for discipline and hard¬ 
ness had been shown to be rather on the 
Parliament’s side than on the King’s; and it is 
discipline and hardness, backed by adequate 
numbers, of course, which in the long run 
prevail in war.” 

Such language, in place of the usual un¬ 
satisfactory talk about Edgehill being a drawn 
battle, is evidence of real historic insight. 
Of the mass of the other notes, presumably 
contributed by Mr. Dennehy, the same cannot 
be said. They are of a class of which the 
existence is to be deprecated, and which can 
serve no educational purpose whatever. Why 
are wretched boys and girls to be crammed 
with a huge quantity of biographical facts, 
which it is impossible for them to remember, 
and which, if they did remember, would not 
bring them face to face with the personages 
concerned? 

It is the more easy to say this, because Mr. 
Dennehy has evidently spared no toil. It is 
painful to think of the hours that must have 
been consumed in acquiring this useless 
erudition. Of course, he makes mistakes 
sometimes, as when he jumbles up two 
French ambassadors into one, as (p. 259) 
M. la Seneterre Fert4; or asserts (p. 280) that 
the Duke of Hamilton fell under suspicion 
owing to the slowness of his movements in 
the field; or (p. 285) that tonnage and i 


poundage was voted to Charles by his first 
Parliament for one year; but his chief sins 
are of omission rather than of commission. 
His account of Sir Eobert Heath (p. 266), 
for instance, begins by a notice of his appoint¬ 
ment as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
1642; as if the one thing of all others needed 
to bring the real nature of the man home 
to readers were not his persistent Royalism, 
in spite of his dismissal from the Chief Justice¬ 
ship of the Common Pleas in earlier years, 
and his dislike of the Laudian system shown 
in his letter to Bishop Montague earlier still. 
Of Lunsford, again, we have the bold state¬ 
ment (p. 278) that “he succeeded Sir 
William Balfour as Lieutenant of the Tower 
—a post which he filled only for a few 
days’’; whereas Lunsford’s true character 
would be far better understood by a few 
paragraphs telling of the excitement in Par¬ 
liament and city caused by his appointment 
than by a jejune piece of information derived 
from some book of reference. 

Perhaps the oddest note of all is that which 
(p. 248) describes the greatest cavalry officer 
ox the day as “Prince Robert de Bavifere, 
generally known as Prince Rupert.’’ Mr. 
Arnold is no doubt familiar with the fact that 
French was the court language at Heidelberg, 
and knows all about the two branches of the 
House of Wittelsbach; but his youthful 
leaders will probably draw the inference that 
Rupert was a Frenchman, connected in some 
mysterious way with the neighbourhood of 
Munich. 

If this note is the oddest, the most offensive 
is that on Sir Lewis Dives. “Sir Lewis 
Dives,” we are told (p. 259), “ was a brother 
of Lord Digby; apparently a natural son of 
the first Earl of Bristol.” It is a venial 
offence to be ignorant that the first Earl of 
Bristol married a widow who was the mother 
of Sir Lewis by her former marriage; but it 
ought not to be a venial offence to slander a 
man, of whom no loose word or act has ever 
been recorded, by gratuitously supposing him, 
without a shadow of evidence, to have been 
the father of an illegitimate son. 

Samuel R. Gabdineb. 


THE BADMINTON LIBEAJBY. 

Shooting (Field and Covert), by Lord Walsing- 
ham and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart.; 
(Moor and Marsh), by the same. In 2 
vols. (Longmans.) 

All those whose love of sports was fostered 
during boyhood by Col. Hawker’s Book on 
Shooting, by Maxwell’s Adventures in Ireland 
and St. John’s admirable Wild Sports of 
the Eighlandt, must envy the present 
generation their instructors in shooting. 
Enthusiasm is largely fired by sympathetic 
literature; and if a father wishes to make his 
son a naturalist and sportsman—a combination 
which, in after life, ensures extreme happiness 
to its possessors—he could not do better than 
present him with these volumes on shooting. 
They are exhaustive, tersely yet vigorously 
written, practical, full of anecdote, and well 
illustrated. The object of this series is “ that 
those who are seeking for knowledge on any of 
the subjects dealt with will find the results of 
many years’ experience, written by men who 
are in every case adepts at the sport or 


pastime of which they write; ” and in these 
volumes the promise is amply carried out. 
Abundant as is the store of information here 
given, the reader will find himself, when 
reading the last page, paying the same com¬ 
pliment to the authors as the King did to Dr. 
Johnson, that they write so well he wishes 
they would write more. 

The volume embracing grouse shooting 
and deer stalking will naturally please all 
lovers of wild shooting more than that which 
deals with pheasant and partiidge shooting. 
Everyone thinks he knows how to shoot these 
birds and needs no mentor. But the authors 
have judiciously added several chapters on the 
choice and mechanism of guns to tnis volume, 
and perhaps the raciest stories are reserved 
for it, so that both treatises are evenly balanced 
in attractions. In the varied matter of their 
contents something will be found for every 
taste and room for many opinions. Thus the 
practice of driving game will assuredly be 
distasteful to the laudator temporis acti to 
puero. It is confessedly necessary when grouse 
begin to pack, if any birds are to be obtained, 
and this necessity oddly enough arises sooner 
in Yorkshire and on the lowland moors of 
Scotland than in Perthshire or Caithness. 
The custom of driving grouse appears to have 
sprung up informally about 1805 ; but about 
1848 it was regularly systematised; and many 
a lonely moor is now dotted over with per¬ 
manent batteries, while in September the 
head keeper and his gillies display strategy 
worthy of a nobler theatre in causing the 
birds to fly over the concealed sportsmen. It 
is some comfort to think that these very 
batteries in winter and the biting winds of 
early spring afford a grateful shelter to the 
birds and their young broods. Lord Wal- 
singham’s photographs, reproduced here, of a 
grouse in flight, enable the reader to realise 
with what force such a bird, when shot over 
the battery instantaneously, descends upon 
its inmates. We have known a keeper knocked 
down and left with a black eye for days by 
being struck in the face with such a dead bird, 
and an instance is given here of a sportsman 
being knocked out of his batteiy by a slain 
grouse on a windy day. Fully to understand 
the rate at which a grouse can travel with the 
wind on their win£8 the sportsman should 
notice, as he is fishing, it may be, below the 
hillside, with what tremendous speed grouse 
pass by him, in a steady breeze, when they 
have been shot at on the moor above. Whether 
the system of driving as applied to partridges 
is a necessity may be questioned. The stubbles 
are, undoubtedly, cut muoh closer now than 
when all sportsmen ranged them with pointers; 
and if many birds, rather than a few obtained 
with much exercise, are required, without doubt 
it can only be by driving. Six guns walking 
up partridges may obtain between forty and 
sixty brace if the birds are tolerably plenti¬ 
ful ; whereas by driving in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridge 250 brace between six pr 
seven guns in a day is nothing unusual. 
Certainly our conception of sport is, in the 
case of every game bird or beast, to seek it 
for one’s self rather than have it driven. 
Here again there is no accounting for tastes. 
Few old-fashioned sportsmen are aware of 
the enormous bags now obtained on highly 
preserved estates even by a single gun walk¬ 
ing up the birds. Statistics are given here 
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showing that the Maharajah Dhuleep 8ingb, 
on nine days in September, 1876, at Elvedon, 
killed 2,530 partridges, his largest bag beiDg 
780 in one day. Many more curious figures 
are quoted, to which we must refer the reader, 
only marvelling at the modern conception of 
sport. 

All the apparatus for shooting and every 
possible appliance in the matter of dogs, 
game books, and the like, is here most 
carefully described and figured. From the 
death of Sir E. Sutton, the great sportsman 
who (it might have been noticed in these 
volumes) was the last to persist in shooting 
with the old flint and steel gun, barely a 
generation has seen the rise and disuse of 
percussion guns and the genesis of the breech¬ 
loader, with its development in the exquisite 
safety-locked hammerless gun with inter¬ 
cepting block of to-day. The “Hints for 
Beginners ” are written in the truest interests 
of sport and should be deeply pondered by tiros. 
There is a capital chapter on rabbit shooting, 
the delight of boys and not to be lightly es¬ 
teemed by the old sportsman; and another on 
pigeon shooting from traps, which we decline 
to consider sport at all. The paper on vermin is 
written with much lucidity, and, with a dire 
determination to extirpate the worse of them, 
from a game preserver’s point of view; but 
what would the country be, we would ask, 
from a naturalist’s standpoint, were crows, 
magpies, sparrow-hawks, stoats, weasels, and 
polecats extirpated ? Our woodlands would 
lose much of their attractiveness; and, in all 
probability, nature would avenge herself on 
partridges and pheasants as she has done in 
the grouse disease, which indubitably arises 
mainly from over-preservation and extermi¬ 
nation of the falconidae. A game preserver 
has his rights, but they do not morally 
include the permission to rob the country of 
what for so many more people constitutes 
much of its charm. These creatures might, 
indeed, be thinned with advantage to the 
sport and food supplies of the nation; but to 
pass such a sentence on them as is here 
recorded—“not one bird or beast named 
herein should be allowed to draw the breath 
of life on any manor where game preserving 
is carried on"—is at once to array a 
numerous host against all game preserving. 
We are thankful to find a good word for the 
kestrel, almost wholly harmless to game, and 
es pecially for the owls; and Mr. Qerald Las cellcs 
may denounce the atrocious cruelty of pole- 
traps and steel gins in plantations with our 
hearty plaudits and with the agreement of 
every humane man. Ere long the law must 
surely proscribe these instruments of torture 
There are capital chapters on snipe and 
woodcock shooting, on wild fowl shooting 
and on duck punting, by that adept Sir E. 
Payne-Gallwey. There are, it seems, en¬ 
thusiasts for the latter branch of Bport, which 
seems to an outsider to combine the extremity 
of mud and misery with the propinquity of 
drowning. But common sense, abundant in¬ 
formation, and a humane spirit characterise 
these chapters, and leave nothing for us but 
to commend them heartily to sportsmen. In¬ 
deed, all who delight in country sights and 
sounds will find much of interest in these 
volumes. They simply leave nothing to be 
desired on the subjects of which they treat, 
and their fulness of detail with brevity is 


admirable. They are illustrated with plates 
and cuts of varying merit, but Whymper’s 
birds and beasts are, as usual, inimitable. 

These books will fitly accompany every 
sportsman on his journey to the grouse and 
deer this summer, and should afterwards 
take the place in every country-house which 
was so long held honourably by Hawker. 

M. G. Watkins. 


The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas JV. Burke, 
O.P. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. In 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

This is just the book for its subject. While, 
by its literary shortcomings, it invites the 
veriest novice in criticism to point out how 
readily two portly volumes might have been 
boiled down into one lean one, nevertheless, 
it succeeds, as no finished biographical essay 
could succeed, in helping us to realise him 
of whose life Mr. Fitzpatrick has so indus¬ 
triously collected even the minutest facts. 
His industry is justified, because Father 
Tom Burke was one of those rare men about 
whom, when we have once met them, we 
feel we must know everything—in regard 
to whom no circumstance is irrelevant, no 
detail trivial. To a lady who inquired his 
kinship with the Clanricurdes, he disclaimed 
all higher ancestry than that his father 
had been “Master of the Bolls in the city 
of the Tribes.” To one who commented 
on his brogue he said: “ Some of my fore¬ 
fathers were without it.” “How so?” 

“ Because they had only traheene ” (peasants’ 
soleless shoes, brogues being the complete 
foot-gear). Here we see him, the Galway 
baker’s son, spoiled by his father, who 
taught him to smoke and rejoiced iu his 
boyish escapades; sternly repressed by his 
religious mother; taken in hand just at 
the nick of time by the saintly Father Paul 
O’Connor; so strict in observance during his 
training at Perugia that be was extolled as 
a pattern by the most austere Italians of his 
order; so perfect in obedience that, when he 
was offered piles of gold by the Californian 
bishops if he would go and evangelise San 
Francisco, at a word from his general he 
turned his back on the New World, where 
his career had been an unbroken triumph; so 
brimful of irrepressible mirth that as soon 
as a Eetreat was over he would regale his 
brethren with some wild bit of fun, and after 
a solemn visit to a mother superior might be 
seen sliding down the bannisters singing: 

“ My mother has lots of old china, 

And no fair heiress but me ” ; 

and yet so chastened in self-restraint, where 
he deemed self-restraint to be needful, that 
when his Bister died before his eyes during 
his celebration of mass, his mother also being 
present, “he went on to the end without 
betraying the slightest emotion.” 

In picturing such a man—the thrilling 
preacher who kept rapt multitudes banging on 
his words; the rigid ascetic, so careless of him¬ 
self that when, towards the beginning of his 
fatal illness, a purse was made up to send him 
to Mentone he refused, saying: “ What would 
a poor Dominican like me do among the visitors 
at a fashionable watering place ?”the Christian 
idealist, whose deeply devotional nature im¬ 
pressed itself on all who came soul to soul with 


him; the theologian whose favourite treatise 
was the Summa (christened Nicholas Anthony, 
he took in religion the name of Thomas out 
of respect for the great schoolman of Aqui- 
num); the maravt'glioso giovane Irlandese, who 
so puzzled the good fathers of San Clemente 
with two versions of “The House that Jack 
Built”—one in stately Dantesque, the other 
in patois ; and yet in whom the general, Fr. 
Jandel, discerned so much power that he sent 
him, aged only twenty-one, as novice master 
to the important Dominican House of Wood- 
chester. In filling in such a picture, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is helped by his perfect artless¬ 
ness, and his determination to tell every¬ 
thing, including a heap of stories that will 
give occasion to the British Philistine to 
blaspheme. And better that the said Philis¬ 
tine should scoff at the genial Father keeping 
a roomful of dignitaries in a roar by mimick¬ 
ing to his face the well-marked peculiarities 
of Cardinal Cullen; better that he should 
turn up his nose at the fusillade of puns, 
and the whites of his eyes at the hoaxes 
and practical jokes, than that he should 
believe certain newspaper correspondents, 
and look on “ Popery ” as a malignant agency 
for inciting “the Celtic peasant” to rob 
and kill his Protestant landlord. What¬ 
ever else Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book may fail to 
do, it ought certainly to correct a good many 
people’s notions about that “burdensome 
beast,” the Irish ecclesiastic of the Boman 
obedience. This is not the place for discuss¬ 
ing the relation between that obedience and 
Nationalism, or for speculating how Father 
Burke might have behaved had he been a 
secular. The rules of his order set him on a 
certain line, and he never diverged from it. 
At the same time his love of country showed 
itself on all occasions, not merely in America, 
where he had thousands to back him up, but 
when, for instance, he met the sneering 
question of one whom he was escorting over 
tiie catacombs, “ I suppose you’re an Irish¬ 
man ? ” with the retort: “ Ah yes, madame; 
it was no merit of mine but the goodness of 
God which gave me the unspeakable bless¬ 
ing of being bom in Ireland.” His ethical 
teaching is summed up in his parting advice 
to the Irish in America: “ Be faithful, be 
Catholic, be temperate, be industrious, be 
obedient to the law.” Agrarian murders he 
denounced, in his address at St.Louis, as “fear¬ 
ful crimes, he who applauds or countenances 
which is in his heart a partaker of the guilt.” 
“ To yield intelligent manly obedience to the 
law, to assert its dominion and omnipotence, 
at the same time maintaining within all lawful 
limits his own rights,” he describes as the first 
obligation of a citizen. If I quote passages 
like these in preference to picking out some of 
Father Burke’s countless “good things,” it 
is because English people have been so in¬ 
dustriously trained up in the belief that the 
Boman priesthood are the arch-abettors of 
lawlessness—decrees of Councils (in which, as 
in Scripture, one finds what one brings) being 
cited in proof of this—that testimony on the 
other side is always useful. Best-known, of 
course, of his lectures are the replies to Mr. 
Froude. That gentleman hoped to checkmate 
the Irish Americans, and to bring the Yankees 
into closer sympathy with England, by turn¬ 
ing his English in Ireland into lectures, and 
showing that the Irish had always been 
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disobedient, even to such considerate statutes 
as those of Kilkenny, and always ungrate¬ 
ful even to such beneficent dispensers of 
even-handed justice as Elizabeth and Crom¬ 
well. Mr. Froude, whose fairness Wendell 
Phillips estimates thus: “He clutched at 
every idle tale which reflected on Ireland, 
while he subjected to just and merciless scru¬ 
tiny every story that told against England,” 
was having it all his own way, when some 
one remembered that Father Burke was there, 
and was, at any rate, a ready speaker. He 
spoke under great disadvantages—with no 
time for preparation, and scarcely any books of 
reference—answering one lecture the very 
next evening; but he had no difficulty in 
proving how hollow was the pretence that the 
Normans came as civilisers, and that Cromwell 
(of whom Mr. Froude, perhaps, thinks less 
highly now that the “ Squire ” bag of lies is 
bust) had shown himself one of Ireland’s 
truest friends. It was with the greatest un¬ 
willingness that he undertook the task. As a 
priest he felt he was out of place in a historical 
controversy; as an Irishman he knew that 
Mr. Fronde’s allegations had been made and 
answered a hundred times, though those who 
repeat the charges never seem to have 
read the answers. But there was something 
so unique in the attempt to disparage 
the Trish in that New "World to which a 
famine, intensified by English mismanage¬ 
ment, had driven them, that he was over¬ 
persuaded to make what Mr. Froude himself 
admitted was “ the most complete, thorough¬ 
going and symmetrical statement of the 
inion of the Irish people themselves on 
eir past history which has yet been given to 
the world.” Nothing, however, would per¬ 
suade him to reprint his lectures at Cincinnati, 
though he was offered 10,000 dollars, and 
though (as he often confessed) his failing was 
love of admiration. So thoroughly did he 
conquer this weakness that Lord O’Hagan’s 
testimony is, “ in no man whom I have ever 
known was a contempt of this world and its 
honours more deeply rooted.” Instead of en¬ 
joying his triumph he went off at once to hold 
a mission at New Orleans. The lectures are 
not equal to the sermons; and, indeed, the 
printed sermons very poorly represent that 
charm of manner, that play of feature, that 
rapid running up and down the whole gamut 
of emotion, which made one think how St 
Paul would have delivered vivd voee his 
Second of Corinthians. Tet the lectures 
should be read by all who still delude them¬ 
selves with the belief that Ireland, after her 
varied antecedents, can ever he a bundle of 
English counties. And even more instructive 
than the lectures is the Life. It will help 
those who read between the lines to under¬ 
stand the Irish character, and how it is that 
the ascetic life, in the immemorial belief 
of Irish people the higher life, has such charms 
for them. 

The sensible reader, however, will by*no 
means look on Father Burke as “ a typical 
Irishman ”; that idol of the press ought to be 
banished to the same limbo as “the Celt.” 
Father Mullooly, sometime Father Burke’s 
Socius, who was even more impenetrable to 
a joke than Sydney Smith’s Scotchman, was 
just as “ typical ” an Irishman as the great 
Dominican himself. His humour was as ex¬ 
ceptional as his ventriloquism and as his 


features, so wonderfully mobile that he 
could make one side of his face represent 
anguish while a broad grim was on the other 
side. As the Bishop of Dromore, whose 
Theologian he was at the Vatican council, 
both of them having been sturdy Inoppor¬ 
tunists till the dogma of Infallibility was 
pronounced «x cathedra, said to him, “Were 
it not for this restless spirit of fun, there is 
no dignity to which your talents would not 
entitle you.” He could not help it. He 
dreaded the outbursts which convulsed his 
friends with laughter, knowing too well that 
each of them generally preluded a severe 
attack of his fatal malady. Sometimes the 
pain filled his eyes with tears at the moment 
when all around were enjoying his sallies. 
As I said, such sallies will scandalise the 
Puritan temper. They are not of the essence 
of Catholicism any more than is the hangdog 
look of Thackeray’s flagellants. Yet the 
regular is often to the last a hig vivacious boy, 
who finds in boyish fun an outlet for energies 
which his rule does not call into exercise. 
Father Burke’s good sayings I shall not 
attempt to appraise. I leave them to the 
reader to enjoy. Among the best of his 
mystifications is that in which he passed off 
his Socius for a Chinese prince, and himself 
for his chaplain; though his persuading a 
pompous Italian that the breakfast fare 
(“ stirabout ”) at an Irish convent was called 
“ punch,” is in its way delicious, as must have 
been his imitation of another Italian who 
talked of Lazarus in Abraham’s womb. 

It is well just now to remember that this 
harmless genial man, who never spoke a word 
inconsistent with true loyalty, was very near 
being stoned at Portadown after preaching at 
the dedication of Armagh CathedraL Lord 
Lurgan thought things looked so serious that 
he would not travel back in the State carriage, 
but returned in an ordinary compartment. 
The State carriage was wrecked, the party 
in it “ seeing more of missiles than of missals 
on their journey,” their assailants being 
the same Orangemen whose grandmasters 
and parsons now claim that they are the only 
law-abiding people in Ireland. Almost his 
last sermons some of my readers may have 
heard, in 1883, at Haverstock Hill; but his 
very last was preached in Gardiner Street, for 
the starving children in Donegal. It was 
meet that one on whom the Great Famine 
had made so deep an impression should “ fight 
off the angel of death ”—as that gifted author, 
Miss Bosa Mulholland, expresses it—“till this 
last struggle had been valiantly made.” 

“ Since the death of O’Connell,” Baid the 
frith-American, “ no man has carried with 
him to the grave such universal heartfelt 
feelings of regret” This was before A. M. 
Sullivan’s death; but, undoubtedly, when it 
was written, it literally expressed what was 
felt by the Dish at home, as well as by those 
in the States. Hbhbx Stuart Fagae. 


Rhymet and Renderingt. By H. C. Irwin. 
(David Stott.) 

This bright and scholarly little volume is 
valuable to those who care to see the pathos 
of Anglo-Indian life through the glass of a 
sympathetic observer. The longest poem, 
“ Laila and Moazzim ”—in old-fashioned 
rhymed couplets, modelled rather on Keats 


and Leigh Hunt than on Pope or Dryden— 
is a very graoefully told tale, which will 
be new to many readers. There are some 
clever versions of short pieces hy Heine and 
Uhland, among which the often mistranslated 
“Ich grolle nicht” deserves honourable 
mention. 

But the greatest actualiU will be found in 
the purely Indian poems, some of which 
combine vivid description with very sincere 
thought. Among these one would dwell upon 
“ A Jungle Shrine,” “ Naturae Penetralia,” 
“ Desolation,” " The Hunt of the Murderess,” 
“A Seeker after God,” “An Indian River,” 
“Among the Hills,” “August 1877,” “ Forest 
Ecstasy,” “ The Breaking of the Monsoon,” 
“At Last,” “Jeremias in Partibus,” and 
“ Arkan-i-Daulat.” “ Desolation ” will, per¬ 
haps, serve as a sample. It is not the best; 
but it is good and it is short. 

“ In fiercest heat of Indian June I rode 
Across an arid waste of burning sand 
At midday; all around the lonely land 
Seemed desert, and in shrunken channel flowed 
“ The river; overhead a sky that glowed 

Not deeply blue, but wan with lurid glare. 

The tyrant sun with fixed unwinking stare. 
Veiled by no cloudlet, in mid heaven abode, 

“ And crushed all nature with his blinding ray. 

No living thing was to be seen but one 
Huge alligator; on a sandbank prone 
The loathly saurian, basking and serene, 
Grim genius of the grim unlovely scene— 
Fit type of utter deeolation—lay.” 

It may be objected that the sestett here is 
not managed with quite the highest skill; 
while the enchainment of the lines leaves 
something to be desired. Still more is this 
the case in the poem “ To Shelley,” at p. 32, 
where occur the following rather awkward 
lines: 

“ Thou rather hauntest, as I deem, the hoary 
Caucasian peaks, or clouds where skylarks soar.” 

Here, besides the unpleasant adjective running 
on to the beginning of the next line, notice 
the irksome consonance of “ hoary ” and 
“ soar.” But Mr. Irwin is not a poet by 
profession, and it would be unkind to lay too 
much stress on these, and still more serious, 
defects of ear (see p. 8,1. 1; p. 78,1. 7, &c.). 
A graver reproach might, perhaps, he brought 
against the false grammar at p- 100, “Arkan- 
i-Daulat ” being rendered “ The Pillar of the 
Empire,” whereas the word ought to be 
Ruin, whereof Arkdn is the Arabic plural. 
But non tgo paucis offendar maeulis ; and more 
serious defects might be pardoned to the 
writer of such lines as these: 

“ Into our midst, with strident roar 
Of concentrated hate she burst, 

Resolved to shun pursuit no more, 

But sell her life for best or worst. 

“ In frantic onset, high upreared, 

Bight through the scattered line she broke ; 
Then turned; and naught, awhile, was heard 
But Bhot and growl ’mid drifting smoke. 

“ As for some brief delirious space 

She fought and foamed and charged and 
sprung. 

Tbrioe on the elephants a plaoe 
She gained, ana thrice was backward flung. 

• • • • • 


“ A thing but now of steel and fire, 

A fury bounding on the prey, 

’Mid trampled grass and trodden mire, 
Dead in her tracks the tigress lay.” 


Equally graphic and true are the de¬ 
scriptions of the poverty, the squalor, the 
drought, dulness, and despair of what a 
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French writer has called “the yellow Hell 
of Southern Asia”; and the exquisite relief 
of the atmosphere and oharm of the Northern 
mountains, with thick foliage, and tumbled 
waves of hill, backed by the glinting glaciers 
of the “ snowy range,” is not less concretely 
and felicitously given. 

When it is added that the publisher has 
brought out the little volume in the highest 
beauty of sharp type on thick, watermarked 
paper, it will be dear that we have to deal 
with a wdcome contribution to the not large 
body of Anglo-Indian imaginative literature. 

H. G. Ejsxhe. 

Chapters in European History. By W. S. 

Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a vigorous and a plausible book. It is 
an attempt to use the social and historical 
ideas which are in fashion in the service of 
Catholicism—to do for our day what the 
Jesuits and Chateaubriand did for theirs. 
The Jesuits took the results of “ Humanism ” 
while rejecting much that was characteristic, 
much that Mr. Symonds and the late Mr. 
Pattison would agree in thinking precious, in 
its temper and spirit. Chateaubriand, one of 
the most accomplished and elegant and not 
the least sincere of sophists, had seen that if 
there was to be a sentimental reaction against 
the recent course of speculation that reaction 
would run fullest and freest in the channels 
of old traditions. Now, the theories of evo¬ 
lution and continuity go half way to justify 
Catholicism, and to condemn the purely nega¬ 
tive criticism of the eighteenth century. It is 
an easy and tempting contention that unless 
these theories supply a complete explanation 
of Christian origins the justification ought to 
be absolute, especially as, so far as we can see 
at present, the Christian ideals cannot be 
replaced. This last is an argument which 
tells different ways at different times. In the 
days of Marcus Aurelius it told against 
Christianity. Tertullian regarded it as equally 
impossible that the world could go on with¬ 
out emperors and that emperors should be 
Christians. 

Again it might be objected that Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine that great men, even the 
greatest, are the products of the general evo¬ 
lutionary process is not the least discredited 
by Carlyle’s emphatio assertions that great 
men are indispensable factors of progress. A 
great man may bear in himself the seed of 
the future and yet be the fruit of the past. 
It often happens that fruit does not ripen 
just when seed is wanted most. But, after 
all, Mr. Spencer only asserts the doctrine 
which his system requires, and the adherents 
of another system nave as good a right to 
assert a doctrine of their own. It is plausible 
to argue, as is done in the introductory dialogue, 
that one of the chief lessons of history is that 
the fate of the world depends upon the recep¬ 
tion given to the messages which are sent to 
it through great men; though the formula 
rather Mis when we apply it to the spring¬ 
time of Greece and the Indian summer of 
Borne, and ask who were the prophets who 
had been honoured in time. It is more than 
plausible to argue, as is done in the chapter 
on the Christian Revolution, that a power 
quite fresh, quite unique, came into the 
world just then. Only when we have proved 


that Christianity is as unique as the Far- more widely separated. The FraticelU were 
thenon and much more generally useful, we throughout supporters of the temporal as 
have to remember that nowadays we have against the spiritual power, and the same 
very little comfort or guidance to hope from may be said of the Hussites and Lollaids, 
the inspiration which produced the Parthenon, who were equally democratic. This omission 
and very likely the inspiration which pro- enables the author to throw the whole blame 
duced the Stabat Mater and 'Westminster of the Absolutist movement, which gathered 
Abbey will never yield such fruit again. It strength up to the end of the eighteenth 
does not follow that because a rational theory century, upon the anti-Christian element in 
of the origin of a religion is impossible, that the complicated movement which is called 
a rational theory of its historical development the Renaissance. 

and its probable destiny is impossible too. One may say at once that Mr. Lilly’s 
From this point of view it is a tenable criticism of the Renaissance and of the Revo- 
theory that Christianity or Catholicism oul- lution is as shallow and unfair as the 
minated in the thirteenth century, and broke Humanist’s criticism of Scholasticism or aB 
down under its own weight; that the main Yoltaire’s criticism of Catholicism. One 
trunk has been dying ever sinee, though it is cannot say that it is ineffective or that it 
still able to throw out new brandies when never hits a blot; but unfair criticism is most 
cut back, and the root still throws up new effective against a losing cause, and it is 
suckers. One may ask whether the arrest of probably more effective in the hands of a 
Boniface VIII. may not be called the turning writer like Be Maistre, who does not care 
point of the Middle Ages as well as the to be popular, than in the hands of a 
Pontificate of St. Gregory VII., which forms writer who tries to follow his own guid- 
the subject of Mr. Lilly’s second essay, ing star and ride on the crest of the 
which, apart perhaps from a certain exuber- wave. For instance, we have an argument 
ance of style, does not call for criticism. We modelled apparently upon Macaulay’s argu- 
are all agreed that the separation of the ment about the “ correctness ” of eigh- 
spiritual and the temporal power was a first teenth-oentury poetry to prove that liberty 
step, at any rate, to wards liberty of conscience, is not the characteristic note of the Renais- 
and that the battle against lay investitures sance, that, on the contrary, its characteristic 
and for clerical celibacy was necessary for the note was despotism in the political order and 
separation of the two powers. It will not servile imitation in literature and art. It is 
long be necessary to repeat that it was St. quite conclusive and quite unconvincing, or, 
Gregory’s main object to put down “ simony ” rather, quite irrelevant. Freedom has so 
and “ incontinence,” not to magnify his own many meanings, and despotism has so many 
office; and these points are all so familiar too. The despotism of the fifteenth century 
that it will soon be time for a new writer, in Italy made few rules; the despotism of the 
who expects to be listened to, to tell us not sixteenth century made rules which were in 
only why clerical “ concubinage ” had become the main sensible and popular; the decrepit 
so general in the eleventh century (only the despotism of the ancien regime hampered the 
seminary system can make clerical celibacy world with an evergrowing network of rules 
work without scandal, and that still fails that were inoonvenient, arbitrary, and obso- 
in Spain), but why the “concubines” were lete before they were old. Now, the system 
so often ostensibly married, and how far of rules for thinking and living, from which 
St. Gregory succeeded, if he did succeed, in men felt themselves emancipated at the 
doing more than compel the clergy to conceal Renaissance, seemed, rightly or wrongly, to 
relations which they had paraded. Again, be as obsolete and inconvenient, though they 
though the position of an excommunicated had not been as arbitrary. The Renaissance 
person under the English common law oer- set the natural man free to do his best or his 
tainly involves the forfeiture of all political worst, to follow his ideals or his lusts. The 
rights, one thinks the writ de excommunicato return to classical precedents was not neces- 
capiendo belongs to the same family as the sarily a revolt against Christianity. Classical 
statute de haeretieo comburendo, and that Louis times—and for the men of the Renaissance 
le Debonnaire was deposed for the moment all the classics were contemporaries—were 
by a fiction which appealed as little to the the good old times before barbarism had broken 
Christian conscience of the time as that by in upon the world, with all manner of mortifi- 
which Chilperio divorced Audowere. The cations for the natural man in its train. It 
spiritual collapse of the fourteenth century, was as suitable from this point of view to 
like the spiritual collapse of the tenth, seems invoke St. Peter and St. Paul and our Lady of 
traoeable to the breakdown of the fiction of Loretto by classical titles as to array them in 
the Holy Roman Empire, which the popes classical draperies. Mr. Lilly is quite right 
set afloat, and which served to buoy up their in maintaining that Nicolas of Pisa was not a 
own most fantastic claims, till in the days Pagan. He may be right in maintaining that 
of Frederio II. the papacy, not without Bonatello was, like Botticelli, touched with 
excuse, declared an internecine war against Paganism; but Mr. Symonds is right in main- 
its own creation, and in the days of the taining that Nicolas was the first to renew 
“ Babylonish captivity ” imposed the “ pope- the classical tradition in soulpture. One 
king ’’ on Germany who set the seal for might go further and say that Ms treatment 
centuries upon the disintegration of the of drapery is more classical than that of 
land which was not his. Whatever the Mino of Fiesole, as one might say that 
reasons of either collapse, Mr. Lilly reoog- Giotto’s draperies are more classical than 
ni8es it, without explaining it. He does Ghirlandaio’s. Mr. Lilly seems to exaggerate 
not even recognise what may be the the continuity and solidarity of the artistic 
kindred fact that, after the victory of the movement wMch culminated in Raphael and 
Lombard League, the cause of freedom and Michael Angelo. Vernon Lee’s view that, 
the cause of the Church beoame more and from Giotto to Ghirlandaio, Florentine art was 
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steadily getting more realistic and more secu¬ 
lar, and that the spiritualism of Perugino and 
Franeia is a sentimental aftergrowth, is more 
tenable than Mr. Lilly’s theory that Michael 
Angelo was the prophet of the Renaissance in 
the sense that he prophesied against Humanism 
as Savonarola had done. Savonarola was a 
preacher of mortifioation; Michael Angelo 
was a pattern of austerity. There is room for 
8toics as well as Epioureans in the classical 
Md. 

There is a certain inconsistency in the 
incidental treatment of the Reformation. 
Protestantism is repeatedly treated as a term 
in the series of negations which issues in 
atheism; and yet the writer protests against 
Mr. Symonds’s dictum that it was a mere 
episode of the Renaissance, because in Germany 
it began as a reaction against the Paganism of 
the Humanists. Perhaps the truth may be 
that the schisms of the sixteenth century were 
an incident, and a very regrettable incident 
(all that is said of Protestantism as a whole 
is true of the polemic necessitated by the 
schisms), of one of the series of transformations 
of Christian piety. One naturally expects some 
light on this subject; and finds none in the 
very pretty and quite inadequate paper on 
Latin hymns, winch is headed Mediaeval 
Spiritualism.” The objective tone of the, Latin 
hymns is contrasted with the subjective tone 
of modem writers, though the “ Dies Irae ” is 
subjective compared with the “Apparebit 
repentina Magna Dies Domini ” ; and we are 
assured that Pagan supematuralism was quite 
unethical, quite unspiritual, which proves 
that Mr. Lilly does not know much of Pindar or 
Sophocles, to say nothing of Aeschylus, and 
that his acquaintance with Euripides is very 
partial. "We are told nothing there of any 
manifestations of mediaeval spiritualism, 
except in hymns; nothing of the difference of 
tone between the Imitation and tbe writings 
of, shall we say, St. Bernard (who, by the bye, 
is confidently credited with the Jetu Duleis 
Mmoria); nothing of the still deeper and very 
significant contrast between the “Lingua 
Luam ” and the “ Salve Caput,” and the 
contrast, perhaps yet more significant, because 
the difference of date is less, between the 
“ Laudes Crucis attollamus ” and the “ Recor¬ 
ders Sanctae Crucis.” We have plentiful 
lamentations over the attempts made in the 
sixteenth eentury to re-write the Breviary 
hymns. We are told nothing of a far more 
important change. In the fifteenth century it 
was the correct thing for ladies of quality to 
hare a Book of Hours; in the seventeenth 
century it was the correct thing to have a 
director and a method of mental prayer. 

The closely connected papers on the 
eighteenth century, and the principles of ’69, 
are much more solid if not more satisfactory. 
The author contends forcibly that sensa¬ 
tionalism and individualism hang closely 
together, and issue in selfishness and sen¬ 
sualism, and also that Rousseau’s theory of 
popular sovereignty is fatal to individual 
liberty. The two contentions are not quite 
consistent, for if the individual is always to 
be subject to historical conditions, one does 
not see why he should not also be subject to 
contemporary pressure. The freedom which 
Jacobinism destroys, is, in itself, of no value 
to the average democrat. What he cares for 
is the unimpeded action of the plastic mass, 


of which he is a part—it may be in his 
measure an organ. While tbe mass moves 
freely and irresistibly, it is a small matter to 
him whether he communicates motion to it or 
receives motion from it. To appeal from 
Rousseau’s idea of liberty to Mill’s or 
Locke’s, will be increasingly useless among 
democrats, even if the appeal came well from 
such a harsh critic of Locke as Mr. Lilly. 
If we are to appeal at all to the majority 
against Jacobinism, we must abandon demo¬ 
cracy altogether, with the scaffolding of the 
historical fictions* that commended them¬ 
selves to the men of ’88, as well as the meta¬ 
physical fictions that commended themselves 
to the men of’89. We must take up the thesis 
of Balzac, to whom Mr. Lilly is generous 
without being quite just. (He will have it 
that he supported Catholicism out of mere 
sentimentalism. He supported it on social 
grounds as seriously, if not as weightily, as 
De Maistre). We must persuade the majority, 
if they will listen to reason, that subordina¬ 
tion is their interest; that the gillie is better 
off than the crofter, and the hind than the 
client of Rigou or Taboureau. 

G. A. Sue cox. 


PYRENEAN CUSTOMS. 


Quelques Notts Arohtologiques sur Its Moturt 
et Its Institutions dt la Region Pyrtnitnne. 
Par le Rev. Wentworth Webster. (Bayonne.) 
Mb. Wentworth Webster has here pub¬ 
lished a valuable collection of archaeologi¬ 
cal notes on the institutions and customs 
prevailing in the region of the Pyrenees. 
The work is not confined to the usages of 
the Basques, on whose history the author is 
an eminent authority, but deals with sur¬ 
vivals of antiquity in the neighbourhood of 
Bayonne and throughout Bearn, Navarre, and 
Arragon. His first instance is taken from a 
village in Leon. It recalls the description of 
the husbandry of the Yaccaei in the same 
neighbourhood, which Diodorus appears to 
have borrowed directly from Posidonius. The 
arable land of the community is divided by 
lot among the heads of households, with a 
repartition in every tenth year. The natural 
pastures were the subject of private property, 
but there were meadows belonging to the 
community. Almost all things were in 
common. “ Le sel, le ble et l’exc6dant des 
produits individuels 6talent partag6s 6gale- 
ment entre tous avec la plus grande exacti¬ 
tude.” The next instance relates to the 
singular house-communities in Arragon, which 
have been maintained not only in opposition 
to the general Spanish law, but even against 
the local Futros or privileges. The system 
appears to be the same as that of the 
Slavonian house-communities described by 
Sir Henry Maine, with an additional set of 
rules as to adopted members. Mr. Webster 
attributes the degraded position of the 
younger children in Navarre, which has often 
been compared to actual serfdom, to the prac- 


* Mr. Lilly’s hearty faith in these fictions makes 
him, like most Boman Catholic democrats, rather 
unjust to James II., who, after all, was less stupid, 
less malevolent, and more honest than the working 
majority of his people, who carried the Test Act 
on the strength of Titus Oates, and the Act of 
Settlement on the strength of the Warming Pan 
myth. 


tice of treating the eldest, whether son or 
daughter, as the head or chief of the house- 
community. Primogeniture among females 
prevails among the Basques, but is not con¬ 
fined to them. The author has collected 
several instances of obligations arising from 
neighbourhood, such as those relating to the 
giving of fire and taking part in funerals and 
marriages, which throw much light on the 
original constitution of the village-community. 
He deals, of course, with tbe custom of the 
Couvadt, but does not admit its existence 
among the Basques at the present time. We 
believe that it has lasted among certain 
families in Beam; but the evidence may turn 
out to be as slight as that whereby some corre¬ 
spondents of the Academy traced a survival of 
the custom in Yorkshire. Of other strange 
customs there are many interesting examples. 
There are Basques who resemble certain Aus¬ 
tralian tribes in having one language for the 
men and another for the women. We find 
traces of polygamy and of the sale of wives. 
The value of a cat is measured by the height 
of a heap of wheat, as in the old Welsh law. 
Criounal proceedings were taken against mis¬ 
chievous animals, as in mediaeval Prance; 
and the English custom of mortuaries was 
represented by the gift of the best horse to 
the priest at the funeral of a warrior. There 
is hardly a strange custom from any part of 
Europe which does not find a parallel in this 
region. “Dans notre petite promenade h 
travers les siecles nous avons rencontre les 
vestiges des races et des institutions les plus 
diverses.” Some of these usages must be 
attributed to an Iberian origin; others, 
probably to a much greater extent, are due 
to Celtic influence. The most interesting 
question relates to the position of the Visi¬ 
goths. Did they bring in the customs to 
which we find analogies in England and the 
Slavonian countrios, or can we venture to 
carry these customs back to the Celtiberian 
times ? Charles Elton. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Out of the Gloaming. By E. J. Porter. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Jetta; or, Heidelberg under the Romans. 
By George Taylor. Translated from the 
German by Sutton F. Corkran. In 8 vols. 
(Triibner.) 

The Buehholz Family: Sketches of Berlin Life. 
By Julius Stinde. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. (Bell.) 

Lady Vdhoorth's Diamonds. By the Author 
of “ Phyllis." (Ward & Downey.) 

A Near Relation. By Christabel R. Cole¬ 
ridge. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Matter of the Ceremonies. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. In 3 vols. (Ward 

Downey.) 

Out of the Gloaming is seemingly a first effort, 
at any rate that of a very inexperienced 
writer, who has not yet learned the art of 
construction and the need of compression. 
The actual story could, with almost no loss, 
be condensed into a couple of chapters; and 
the bulk of the two volumes is taken up with 
descriptions, digressions, and long analyses 
of the thoughts of the characters, all of 
which Bhould have been only sparingly intro- 
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duced, and as the mere setting ol the plot. 
For instance, after we hare got some way on, 
and find that the heroine is the daughter of 
an officer killed before the story opens, we 
are given two whole chapters of the talk his 
mother used to hold with him as a little boy, 
blending instruction and, let us hope, amuse¬ 
ment in the style of Mr. Barlow or of the 
tutor with George and Harry in Evening s at 
Some. Again, the hero is a widower, and he 
must needs try to educate his first wife; so 
we are actually given at length the story of 
Bizzio’s murder, as he recounts it to her much- 
bored ears, along with not a little other didactic 
guide-book literature. The writing is by no 
means bad, and there are tokens of taste and 
culture in the book; but the first rudiments 
of the art of story-telling have yet to be 
mastered. 

Jetta is a series of episodes from the German 
wars of Yalentinian I., and has a few pictures 
of the contrast between the decaying civilisa¬ 
tion of Borne and the vigorous barbarism of 
the Teutonic tribes, which have been care¬ 
fully drawn from documentary records, and 
are not without a certain rough force. But 
the book is dull as a whole, duller than Prof. 
Ebera at his heaviest; and the characters, 
except the two or three historical personages 
introduced, are rather abstract types than 
living men and women. The patriotism of 
the German author is evident enough; the 
power of realising the aspect of a complex 
society in an era of transition by no means so 
clear. And the translation, albeit “ author¬ 
ised,” is very imperfect and clumsy. Not 
merely is the comparatively pardonable fault 
of unfamiliarity with the English equivalents 
for many Latin terms given by the author in 
a German dress recurrent; but the loss ex¬ 
cusable defect of incessant Germanisms in the 
English, both in idioms and grammatical 
structure, everywhere crops up, and gives the 
idea of a version made by a German with 
only a dictionary knowledge of English. 
Thus “sack and pack” is directly repro¬ 
duced from the original, where the English 
idiom is “bag and baggage”; and sen¬ 
tences which recall Mark Twain’s humorous 
assay on the German language by the order i 
of their words, and often convey no meaning 
whatever to persons ignorant of German, are 
far from infrequent. It would have tasked 
all the skill of a good translator to make the 
story (which is here and there historically 
inaccurate too) tolerably readable, and it has 
missed that chance. 

The Buchhoh Family is a marked contrast 
to the previous book. It is lively and 
original in itself; and it is translated, if 
not so ideally that improvements might 
not be occasionally suggested, at any rate 
in fluent English, and with sympathetic 
feeling for the natural touches which make 
the special feature of the original. It con¬ 
sists of a graphic series of sketches of 
life among the retail trading-class of Berlin, 
as supposed to be set forth in letters to a 
newspaper from Frau Buchholz, a very life¬ 
like character, whose humours have been 
so much enjoyed that Herr Stinde’s book has 
already reached fifty editions. Considering 
how much of the point of the original neces¬ 
sarily depends on dialect and purely local 
allusions, it speaks highly for the real ability 


of the auther that he should prove so read¬ 
able in a foreign dress. 

Lady Valworth’s DiamondIs is a short sen¬ 
sational story, a little better, perhaps, than 
the general run of such tales, but allowing 
its secret to become obvious too quickly and 
clearly. There are clever touches, which 
show that the writer is capable of doing a 
higher sort of work, though it may very well 
be that it should always be brief in form. 

A Near Relation is a reprint of a story 
which originally appeared In the Monthly 
Packet under the different title of “ A Crook 
in the Lot,” or some such phrase; and this 
fact points it out for such as do not know 
Miss Coleridge’s previous books as belonging 
to the school of which Miss Yonge is doyenne. 
It is a very fresh and clever treatment of an 
old theme—the accidental mixing up of two 
babies at a time of confusion, so that their 
identity cannot be certified. In the present 
instance, the situation is ingeniously compli¬ 
cated by making the two children akin by 
both parents, so that each of them reproduces 
various family characteristics; and though very 
unlike each other, they both bear strong resem¬ 
blance to other members of the single family 
wherein they are given co-equal brevet rank 
as sons of the house. The father of one is 
a prosperous barrister of high character. The 
father of the other is a waif and stray who has 
long fled the country in consequence of having 
embezzled his employers’ property to pay 
gambling debts; and naturally enough neither 
boy is anxious to be saddled with such a 
parent, of whose existence they have been 
made aware as soon as they could understand 
the position. But from differences of tem¬ 
perament they are dissimilarly affected by 
the situation, and there is considerable clever¬ 
ness in the way this unlikeness in thought 
and act is worked out in the story. A 
word of praise is also to be given to the 
firmness with which Miss Coleridge resists 
the natural temptation to clear up the whole 
enigma at the close. She does no more than 
indicate the slight preponderance of evidence 
in favour of one solution, and leaves the ques¬ 
tion finally undecided. 

Mr. ManviHe Fenn is a practised workman, 
and his last novel is well planned and put 
together, having, besides, four or five vigor¬ 
ously drawn characters. The chief fault of 
the book is the very unusual one of a super¬ 
fluity of incident, for there are as many 
situations as would do for two novels instead 
of one- This is no doubt a fault on the 
right side, and much preferable to descriptive 
padding; but it tends to fatigue a reader, and 
the first duty of a novelist is to keep his 
reader amused and unfatigued. The interest 
of the plot is skilfully kept up to the end, 
and the Master of the Ceremonies himself—a 
picture set in the frame of Brighton under 
the Begency—is one of the best figures in the 
story. The villain is the least happy of the 
leading characters, and there is a mistake in 
bringing him twice to grief in the same 
fashion. Richabd F. Littledalk. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Advent Sermon.s, 1883. By B. W. Church. 
(Macmillan.) These four sermons were 
preached bv the Dean of St. Paul’s in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of Canon Iiddon, who 
was unable, through ill health, to be in resi¬ 
dence. The Dean’s admirers do not make a 
multitude like Canon Iiddon’s; but they are 
numerous, and they understand the charm of 
grave and thoughtful earnestness, which, with 
no great argumentative power, nor brilliancy of 
colouring, is yet marked by the harmonious 
tones of simple sincerity. In the fourth sermon, 
on Hope, a lesson from our time is drawn with 
much impressiveness from the miscalculations 
of desponding hearts at suooessive periods of 
great gloom in the history of Christendom. 
Dean Church is never happier than when he 
allows himself to turn to the teaching of 
history for proofs and illustrations. 

The Great Question, and other Sermons. By 
W. Alexander. (Began Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This is a volume of excellent and eloquent 
sermons delivered at Westminster, York Min¬ 
ster, the Chapels Boyal in Dublin and London, 
the University of Oxford, &c. They are tho¬ 
roughly characteristic specimens of the Bishop 
of Derry’s style; but letterpress can never give 
a sense of the beauty of the rich, musical, 
and sympathetic voioe, and dignified and 
gracious manner of one of the most admirable 
preachers of our time. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in America. 
By Frederick W. Farrar. (Macmillan.) This 
volume contains fourteen sermons, four ad¬ 
dresses, and two lectures. There is no observable 
connexion between the different sermons; but 
the second and third, entitled respectively 
“Awakenment,” and “ Not a Sectarian Christ,” 
strike the notes whioh throughout the series 
vibrate most audibly. Dr. Farrar tells us in 
the preface that the sermons were delivered 
“ contrary to my original wish and intention ; ” 
and it is perhaps in consequence of this that 
they are not samples of Dr. Farrar’s best, but 
rather of his best with little preparation. Dr. 
Farrar’s style suffers, and his faults become 
clearer, from hurried composition. Want of 
repose, exuberanoe of epithet, a continued 
vehemenoe whioh occasionally fails to be 
eloquence, mar the pages of an able and sincere 
book. The newest part of the volume to English 
readers will be the lectures entitled “ Dante" and 
“ Farewell Thoughts on America,” but they are 
somewhat disappointing. The former oonsists 
mainly of a paraphrase not always very accurate, 
of certain sections of the Divine Comedy, and 
is consequently annoying to the student, though 
it may be admirably adapted to interest a 
popular audience. A careful study of the 
Divine Comedy, by Dr. Farrar, in whioh Dante’s 
views on future punishment shouldbe expounded 
and commented on, we would like to see in 
print; but this hastily written popular discourse 
is scarcely worthy of the author’s powers. The 
“ Farewell Thoughts on America ” contain a 
stirring resumfe of the most notable events of 
Amerioan history, illustrated and enforced by 
numerous quotations from American poets. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Farrar disclaims any 
intention of flattery, which forces us to notice 
that the praise is a little too indiscriminating 
and constant. 

Parochial Sermons, mostly preached at Bright- 
stone. By George Moberly, late Bishop of 
Salisbury. (Rivingtons.) In nine cases out of 
ten a man does not leave behind him unpub¬ 
lished what he considered worthy of publica¬ 
tion ; and the posthumous publication of 
sermons is an especially doubtful venture. Yet 
the sensible and useful sermons selected by 
the Bev. G. H. Moberly, and here offered to the 
public, will, we believe, be found to please a 
wider circle than the bishop’s personal friends. 
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The Anglican Pulpit of To-Day. Forty 
short Biographies ana Forty Sermon* of Dis¬ 
tinguished Preachers of the Church of England. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) “The volume is in¬ 
tended,'’ we are informed, “ to furnish a fair 
reflex of the Church of England at the present 
time. It has been the aim of the editor to do 
justice to all schools of thought,” and we think 
he has succeeded. “ Speaking generally, the 
sermons have not appeared previously in book 
form,” and many of them have been revised by 
their authors especially with a view to their 
appearance in this volume. Among the preachers 
selected are the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Tork; the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, 
Chester, Ely (Woodford), London, Peter¬ 
borough, Gloucester, Carlisle, Bedford, and 
Meath; Deans Church and Goulbura (Vaughan 
is wanting); Canons Body, Soott, Holland, 
Knox-little, Westcott (Liddon is wanting); 
Drs. Salmon, Waoe, Farrar, of Westminster, and 
Evans, of Durham. One is ready to pardon the 
irregularity of introducing among preachers of 
the Church of England, Dr. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.8. 

The Church and the People. St. Giles’ Lec¬ 
tures ; Sixth Series. (Edinburgh: Macniven 
& Wallace.) This volume contains eight 
lectures delivered on Sunday afternoons in 
St, Giles’, Edinburgh. Their general design 
is to support the union of Church and State, 
and m particular to defend the Scottish es¬ 
tablishment from the hostile efforts of the 
Free Church and of the United Presbyterians. 
One of the most entertaining of these lectures is 
that by the Bev. Dr. James Mitchell on 
“Secessions from the Church of Scotland.” 
Anyone who is curious to know something of 
tha obscurer sects of Scotland, the “ Original 
Secession Church,” “ The Belief Church,” 
“The Burghers” and “The Antiburghers,” 
“The Old Light Burghers” and “The Old 
Light Antiburghers,” Ac., will find informa¬ 
tion here. The volume also contains what we 
believe was the last public utterance of impor¬ 
tance made by the late Principal Tullooh. 
The various series of lectures of which this is 
the latest exhibit the Presbyterianism of the 
established Church in a decidedly favourable 
light. 

Henry Bandy, the Oxford Evangditt. A 
Memoir. BytheBev. E. L. Hicks. (Macmillan.) 
There are two points which make this book 
more interesting than most carefully written 
biographies of good men. The first is the un¬ 
usual character of Mr. Bazely’s mental and 
spiritual development. He was the son of an 
Anglican rector, who had been a fellow and 
tutor of Brasenose till he took up parochial 
work in London, and was himself educated at 
Hadley and Oxford; but notwithstanding these 
influences he became a convert to Presbyterian¬ 
ism, and was ordained a minister of the Church 
of Scotland. In the second place, the book is 
valuable as portraying for us the life of a 
genuine Evangelist—an earnest untiring 
preacher to that portion of the community 
which is not reached by the ordinary agencies 
of church and chapeL It is interesting to 
speculate how far the second fact explains the 
first. Mr. Basely oould not permit himself 
any rest from the endeavour to raise up just 
those classes which society looks upon as 
hopeless, and in this effort he seems to have 
found the Presbyterian form of worship most 
useful and practicable. He does not himself 

S 've this as bis reason for joining the Sootch 
lunch; but when we read of his disappoint¬ 
ment at finding formality and indifference even 
in the church whose system of worship he con¬ 
ceives to be most scriptural, it cannot fail to 
occur to us. Chaps, vi. and viL, which give an 
aooount of Mr. Bazely’s work at fairs and raoes 
round Oxford, in the dams and lodging houses 


of the town, and among the undergraduates, 
cannot fail to astonish most readers, who will 
scarcely have realised the possibility of a 
Christianity so consistent, so unselfish, and so 
humble. Chap, viii., on Counsel and Con¬ 
troversy, is less interesting. In Mr. Bazely’s 
system of theology the Bible takes the place of 
the Pope in Boman Catholicism; and his un¬ 
usual consistency and oonscientiouness only 
make more obvious the difficulties of a position 
which he does not think it necessary to defend. 
The memoir is carefully and sympathetically 
written, though by a minister in the church 
that Mr. Bazely left. 

The Diaeonate of Women in the Anglican 
Church. By the Very Bev. J. 8. Howscm. 
(Nisbet.) Hot the least interesting part of 
this little volume is the “ short biographical 
sketch ” of the late Dean Howson, contributed 
by his son, who edits the book. It tells us in 
clear unaffected words the main facts of a busy 
and useful life. Many readers will be surprised 
to learn that the author of the well-known 
“ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” and other 
numerous theological and devotional works, 
was equally active and distinguished as an 
organiser and practical worker. For the six¬ 
teen years during which he was Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution of Liverpool he succeeded 
in freeing the college from debt and estab¬ 
lishing it on a sound and satisfactory basis; 
and as Dean of Chester he organised the 
restoration of the dilapidated cathedral under 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s direction, at a cost of 
£100,000. Towards the end of his life the 
subject of the “ Diaeonate of Women ” occupied 
his earnest attention, and the volume before us 
collects his more recent utterances on the ques¬ 
tion. In i860 he first published his views in the 
Quarterly Review, and since then he has seen 
the establishment of Deaconess Institutions in 
many dioceses. The present volume contains an 
address on the Biblical aspects of the Ministry 
of Women, delivered at a meeting of Deaconesses 
in 1883; a paper read at the Beading Church 
Congress, on Deaconesses, also in 1883; and a 
speech in Convocation at York in 1885, together 
with a useful appendix summarising the sources 
of information for the history of the subject in 
the primitive Church. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Lewis Moebis’s new work is, we un¬ 
derstand, a tragedy of the Byzantine period, 
written for representation on the stage. The 
story, which is purely historical, is said to be 
of a striking character, and full of strong 
situations. 

Sm Francis Hastings Doyle, some time 
professor of poetry at Oxford, but perhaps 
better known by his own poem on “ The Loss 
of the Birkenhead,” has written his Reminis- 
cencee and Opinione, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 

Mb. J. A. Symonds’s Ben Joneon in the 
series of “ English Worthies ” will be published 
immediately. Forthcoming volumes in the 
same series are Claverhouee, by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris; Sir Thomas More, by Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison; Wdlington, by Mr. B. L. Stevenson ; 
and Lord Peterborough, by Mr. Walter Besant. 

Mb. Bret Haute has written a story called 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle, and Hate Green¬ 
away has illustrated it with twenty-five draw¬ 
ings, which will be reproduced in colour by 
Mr. Edmund Evans. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
a cheap edition of Mr. J. A. Fronde’s Caesar. 

As a souvenir of the present Exhibition at 
I South Kensington, Messrs. Clowes and Son, 
the publishers to the Boyal Commission, have 


in preparation a handsome volume to be called 
Reminiscences of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. It will be edit°d by Mr. Frank 
Cundall, and illustrated by Mr. Thomas Biley, 
the designer of the Exhibition diploma. The 
illustrations will comprise two coloured plates, 
representing the opening ceremony and silk¬ 
weaving in the Cyprus oourt; some eight 
etohings, including a portrait of the Prince of 
Wales; and a large number of wood engrav¬ 
ings, full page and in the text, showing the 
more prominent courts and their exhibits. The 
letterpress will not be in the nature of a cata¬ 
logue, but explanatory of the illustrations. The 
book will be bound in a rich Indian design, 
printed in colours. 

The author of “ The Life and Adventures of 
Peg Woffington” has in the press a new work 
concerning plays, players, and playwrights, 
from the Restoration period to the production 
of “The Lady of Lyons.” The book will be 
entitled Famous Plays, and will be published 
by Messrs. Ward & Downey in September. 

Apropos of the experiments at present pro¬ 
ceeding in Kent and elsewhere, as to the 
suitability of tobacco for becoming a farmer’s 
crop in this country, we learn that Mr. Stan¬ 
ford, of Charing Cross, will i«sue immediately 
a small work cn the growth of the plant in 
France, containing, also, suggestions as to its 
adoption here. The author is Mr. Philip 
Meadows Taylor, who has been engaged in the 
cultivation of tobacco in the Department of 
Lot et Garonne for the last forty years. He is 
sanguine about the sucoess of its introduction 
into England. The work contains an account 
of the operations of the Regie Nation ale, or 
tobacco monopoly, in France; and full details 
of the process of growth, harvesting, and dry¬ 
ing of the plant, from the purchase of the seed 
from the Biegie until its return to that author¬ 
ity in dried leaf ready for manufacture. 

The next two volumes in the “ Badminton 
Library ” will be Riding and Driving, written 
by Mr. B. Weir and Major Dixon; and Cycling, 
by Lord Bury and Mr. C. Lacy Hillier. 


Messes. Chatto & Windcs will publish 
immediately The Cruise of the “ Black Prince” 
Privateer, by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 
illustrated with a frontispiece by Mr. P. Macnab. 

Mb. F. C. Philips’s new novel will be ready 
next week at the libraries. It is entitled Jack 
and Three Jills. Messrs. Ward & Downey are 
the publishers. The same firm will issue in a 
few days a shilling story, under the title of 
A House of Tears. 

Among the novels announced by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are The Evil Genius, by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins; Children of Gibeon, by Mr. 
Walter Besant; In-All Shades, by Mr. Grant 
Allen; A Son of Hagar, by Mr. Hall Caine; 
and That Other Person, by Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

Mountaineering Below the Snow-Line is the 
title of a work about to be published by Mr. 
George Bedway. The author is Mr. M. Pater¬ 
son, of Bradford, and the book is illustrated 
with etchings of scenes in “ Snowdonia.” 

A new monthly churoh review is announced 
for Ootober 1, entitled The Anglican Church 
Magazine, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Lomas. The new publication professes alle¬ 
giance to no one party in the Church, but 
is started L in the interests of the eighty-four 
permanent chaplaincies of Northern and 
Central Europe which are under the super¬ 
vision of the oo-adjutor to the Bishop of 
London. The publishers are Messrs. Griff. ; 
Farran and Co., with agents in the principal 
cities of Europe. 

We hear that M. Paul Bourget is engaged 
upon a new volume of verse, to be called 
Hilene, Dalila, Antigone, 
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With reference to a review in the Academy 
of last week alluding to the vexed question of 
the parentage of Gundrada de Warenne, it may 
be of interest to state that Mr. Cheater Waters 
is printing a new edition of his little work on 
the subject, to which is appended a postscript 
dealing with the fresh evidence. So far as 
regards the charters front Clugni Abbey pub¬ 
lished by Sir George Duckett, Mr. Waters 
points out (1) that the original charter of 
William the Conqueror (ctre. 1076) is altogether 
silent on the question, though the names of 
both Matilda and Gundrada are subscribed; 


(2) that the new oopy of the confirmation of 
William Bufus, which does contain the asser¬ 
tion that Gundrada was daughter of Matilda, 
is dated 1417, “ a period as far removed from 
the time in which Gundrada lived as we are 
now from the reign of Henry VIII.” But the 
most important piece of new testimony adduced 
by Mr. Waters is derived from the Book of 
Hyde Abbey, which was published in the Rolls 
Series in 1866. It is there expressly stated 
(p. 296), when recording the death of Gherbod, 
the Flemish earl of Chester, that he was the 
brother of the countess Gundrada, “ Gerbodo, 
frater Gondradae comitissae.” This, it will be 
recollected, is also the statement of Ordericas 
Vitalis; and it is, of oourse, irreconcilable with 
the allegations of the Lewes charters (all of 
much later date) that Gundrada was the 
daughter of Queen Matilda. 


Mr. W. Archer’s About the Theatre, re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of last week, is pub¬ 
lished bv Mr. Fisher Unwin, and not (as there 
stated) by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Among the educational announcements of 
the American publishers are three of special 
interest; and it happens that all three are 
French. Messrs. Holt have nearly ready a 
Practical French Grammar, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Tale; Messrs. Putnams have in 
the press a selection from the writings of the 
French Romantic School, edited by Prof. 
T. F. Crane, of Cornell; while Prof. F. Bocher, 
of Harvard, proposes to bring out a series of 
French texts, carefully reprinted from the 
original editions. 

The book that Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson has 
both written and illustrated for the coming 
season is entitled Happy Hunting Ground »: a 
Tribute to the Woods and Fields. 

Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of Boston, 
announce for publication in October Mis s 
Aloott’s Jo't Boy*, and How They Turned Out, 
being a sequel to Little Men. 

Mr. E. R. Champlin is compiling a Hand¬ 
book of living American writers, which will 
contain at least 1,500 names. His aim is to 
give the real name, present residence, place 
and time of birth, official literary engagements, 
publications in book or pamphlet form, and 
names of publishers, of every resident of the 
United States engaged either wholly or in any 
considerable part in the production of original 
books. 

Mr. Minto’s novel, The Crock of Doom, 
has been issued by Messrs. Harpers in their 
“ Fr anklin Square Library ” at twenty cents. 
(lOd.) 

At the annual meeting of the Concord school 
of philosophy, which met this year to discuss 
Plato and Dante, a bombshell was thrown 
in the midst by a certain Prof. Davidson. As 
illustrating the irony of Socrates, he said, “ I 
can think of only four other men whose irony 
has the same characteristic—Aristotle, Jesus, 
Goethe, and Zola.” And then he proceeded to 
justify the morality of Zola’s novels. 


The Nation prominently draws attention to 
a copyright decision, which it seems to regard 
as good law, though we cannot conceive its 
being followed in this country. A certain 
book—Mr. Blaine’s Twenty Tear* of Congreu — 
was published by subscription—it was 
only sold to private individuals by means of 
reoognised agents, who undertook to sell it 
in no other way. But, as a matter of fact, one 
of these agents, in violation of the undertaking, 
transferred a certain number of oopiet to a 
bookseller, who disposed of them over the 
oounter. The owner of the oopyright then 
brought an action, not against hu agent, 
but against the bookseller, to restrain him 
from selling the book, and demanding an 
aooount of the copies already sold. The judge, 
after taking time to consider his judgment, 
decided in favour of the plaintiff, on the ground 
that the sale of copies thus surreptitiously 
obtained was an interference with the exclu¬ 
sive right of selling, whioh is an incident of 
copyright. Here is the principle of the 
decision: 

“If the owner of a subsisting copyright series to 
enjoy his exclusive right of selling the published 
work by making sales directly ana only to indi¬ 
vidual subscribers, the statute protects his plan 
of sale from interference by other dealers offering 
surreptitiously obtained copies of the genuine 
work without his consent, unless there be some¬ 
thing in the circumstances of the particular case 
to estop him from relying on the privileges of his 
monopoly.” 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe, "of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has just added an edition of Byron’s 
Child e Harold to his “ Students’ Series.’' He 
gives eighty-six pages of serviceable notes to 
two hundred pages of text, and in them makes 
large use of the comments of his predecessors, 
James Darmesteter and H. F. Tozer, besides 
Moore, &o. For American students we should 
have expected more information on the political 
and social state of the continent of Europe in 
Byron’s time, and also a critical estimate of 
the poem; but Mr. Rolfe knows his publio 
better than we do. His edition is a pretty little 
book. 

Correction.— In recording, in the Academy 
of July 24, the honorary degree conferred upon 
the Rev. Dr. Winslow, of Boston, by his own 
college of Hamilton, we were betrayed into one 
or two slight mistakes. Hamilton College, it 
appears, is situated at Clinton, New York; 
and the Critic repudiates the statement that 
Dr. Winslow is one of its “ leading writers.” 


ORIGINAL TERSE. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE “ IMITATIO CHRISTL” 

{On receiving “ Z’lmiiationi ta Crietu minn Tmmate 
da Kempit." Malta, 1886.) 

A solitary monk within his cell, 

Whose walls did make an islsnd of his life, 
Surrourded by the waves of war and strife, 
His hours obedient to the convent bell 
Until the grave had closed upon his corpse. 

A life secluded from the haunts of men; 

A soul that found an utterance, by the pen. 
For hope and sorrow, joy and sad remorse; 

A soul that longed for purity, that taught 
Man’s duty was to beat down pride and sin, 

To oonquer passion, keep all white within, 
And shun a world with dark and evil fraught. 
Ages have past, yet still, amid the strife, 
la heard the music of that far-off life. 

William E. A Axon. 


buildings are fine, the oountry round by no 
means so dull as is often supposed, while the 
museums and collections are ta some respects 
almost unrivalled in Europe. 

Just now there is open an exhibition, one 
feature of whioh may have some interest for 
readers of the Academy. The Jub&aumi- 
Auastellung is in itself only the commemora¬ 
tion of the oentenary of the exhibition held 
yearly by the Berlin Kunstakademie, with 
more pictures than usual (among them several 
from England), and with the usual aooompani- 
meat of bands and restaurants. But it con¬ 
tains also a noteworthy attempt to realise 
Greek art, as represented in the German exca¬ 
vations at Olympia and Pergamon. This con¬ 
sists of the front and steps of the great plat¬ 
form on which stood the altar of Zeus at 
Pergamon, and, on the platform, the east front 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. The plat¬ 
form has on each side of the stems the reliefs 
(naturally restored) whioh adorned the Pecga- 
mene original, Zeus hurling lightning at toe 
Giants, and the struggle ana crowning of 
Pallas. The Olympian temple is also complete, 
with metopes, the labours of Herakles, and 
pediment, the group of statues by Paionios 
representing Zeus, Pelops, and Oinomaos. The 
whole is as exact a oopy of the two originals as 
German care could secure, and has been exe¬ 
cuted under the supervision of Curtius, Come, 
and other authorities. To give an idea of the 
sire it should be added that the platform is 
about twenty feet high, the Olympian temple 
front about one hundred and thirty feet long. 
One especial feature of the temple is the colour¬ 
ing of the figures, carried out conjectumlly by 
Prof. Geselschap. This question of oolour has 
long been a vexed one; but there can be no 
doubt that ancient statuary was ooloured in 
certain oases, and it is well enough known that 
suoh colouring brings out the figures into 
better relief. The effect of the Berlin experi¬ 
ment cannot be called other than good. Oddly 
enough, the colours look very well by electric 
light. Nor is there anything offensive in the 
union of work belonging to two different eras 
and to two such different styles as that of 
Paionios and the Pergamene. One must not 
forget to add that within the temple there is a 
terrible but not unsuccessful anachronism, a 
panorama some two hundred and twenty net 
long, representing the city as it may have been 
in the days of Trajan, with a stately prooesshm 
winding up the steep road to the Temple of 
Zeus on the hill. The panorama is as thronged 
by the Berlin populace as the Indian Jungle is 
at our own “ Colonies.” I am glad to say that 
this temple is a permanency, ft is only to be 
hoped that the colours will not wash oft The 
Ausstallung is best reached by the Stadtbahn, 
being quite close to the Lehrter Bahnhof. 

Of other Berlin news, there is no great 
abundance. Dr. Schliemann is going shortly to 
definitely arrange his Trojan collections, pre¬ 
sumably before he begins the new excavations 
in Crete and Orkhomenos. Prof. Mommsen is 
to resume lecturing. Dr. Rudolf Gneist has 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, amid great 
applause from the German press. And, to 
conclude, nearly every one is away at Nor- 
desney or Sassnlts or Goslar or Berchteepden. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

( Continued .) 

III. CHIOS. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 

Berlin: Au«.23, 1886 . 
Englishmen, for some reason or other, seldom 
visit Berlin, and yet there is much there that 
must interest an intelligent tourist. The public 


The vessel on board of whioh we next started 
from Smyrna, the lanthe, belonged to a line of 
small steamers, called the “ Bell*’ line from the 
name of their proprietor, a Scotchman, which 
are engaged m the carrying trade and pas¬ 
senger traffic of the Asiatic Islands, sad mas 
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afford facilities to the traveller in those parts. 

She «u bound in the first instance for' Scio 
(Chios), but afterwards was to make a special 
voyage to Tenos in the Cyclades with a view 
to the great festival of the Virgin in that 
island, which is held on March 25, O.S., when . 
pilgrims resort thither from all parts of the 
Aegean. With these the deck was crowded, 
as it appeared to us, from stem to stern, but 
the captain informed us that after passing Scio 
he would proceed to Soala Nova to take in 
150 mote. We oould not trace any outward 
signs of illness among them, though the object 
of the pilgrimage is in most cases to obtain the 
cure of some disorder. The oaptain’s wife told 
ns that once, when they were conducting 
devotees to this festival from the Macedonian 
coast, one of the passengers, a woman, was 
sufficiently crazy to make her timid about her: 
but that on the return journey she seemed 
better, and her relations maintained that 
she was cured. They presented a motley 
appearance, as they lay about in picturesque 
groups on carpets and mattresses, or crouched 
in the most sheltered places they could find to 
screen them from the cold wind. Great good- 
humour prevailed among them, even when they 
had to shift their positions in oonsequenoe of 
the sea washing ower them; but later on, when 
we passed the promontory of Karabournou 
(Mimas) and reached more open water, their 
sickness was a pitiable sight. In really bad 
weather this human cargo has to be deposited 
in the hold (there is only one small cabin), and 
the hatches are battened down over them, the 
sequel of which proceeding is, happily, left to 
fiie imagination. We had started at 3 p.m., 
and it was midnight before we reached the 
town of 8do. The vessel lay to in the offing; 
and, in accordance with the unconventional 
habits that prevail at these intermediate 
stations, we let ourselves down her side by a 
rope into the boat which was to take us ashore 
—no easy process in a tossing sea. When we 
reached the harbour we found it full of vessels, 
which gave evidence of considerable commerce. 
Later in the night the gale freshened, and we 
thought with compassion of the pilgrims on 
their way to Scala Nova. 

The day after our arrival (April 3) was the 
fifth anniversary of the great earthquake in 
8cio, one of the most terrible visitations of 
modem times owing to its suddenness, which 
gave the inhabitants no opportunity for escape. 
On that oocasion the greater part of the capital, 
and most of the villages on the eastern side of 
the island, were shaken down, and several 
thousand lives were lost. A correspondent of 
the Time*, writing shortly after the disaster, 
said: 

11 The town looks as if it had been subjected to a 
terrible bombardment; hundreds of houses hare 
been transformed into a shapeless mass of ruins, 
under which lie buried an unknown number of 
victims. A majority of the remaining houses, 
already cracked and roofless, may fall at any 
moment.” 

We found that the greater part of the place 
had been rebuilt in the interval, though in 
•ome of the streets ruined dwellings are still to 
be seen. The restoration, however, has not 
extended to the interior of the island, for the 
country districts are a scene of universal ruin, 
for which, notwithstanding all that I had 
heard beforehand, I was not prepared. Chios 
has been indeed a most ill-fated island. During 
the Greek War of Independence it suffered 
more than any other spot from Moslem 
fanaticism; for m 1822 nearly the whole of the 
population was either massacred or carried off 
into slavery. This event, the circumstances of 
which have been described with much pathos 
by Mr. Bikelas in his story of Loukia Lara*, 
produced the same effect at that time as was 
produced of late years by the Bulgarian massa¬ 


cres, in rousing the indignation of Europe 
against Turkish barbarity, and thus ultimately 
promoting the cause of freedom. 

The position of the town in many respects 
resembles that of Mytilene, for it lies on the 
east coast of the island, facing the mainland, 
and extends for some distance along the shore, 
with a spit of land, on which stands the old 
Genoese castle—the fortress of the Giustiniani, 
whose trading society, a body resembling our 
East India Company, ruled Chios for two oen- 
turies—projecting into the sea in front of it. 

It is also backed by a range of mountains, but 
these retire further from the sea and are barer 
of vegetation than those behind Mytilene, for 
they form part of the chain whioh intersects the 
island from north to south, and whioh from its 
steepness obtained for it the Homeric epithet of 
raura\<$«r<ra. The harbour, for there is no 
bay, is formed by a half-ruined mole which 
runs out from the extremity of the castle on its 
southern side, with another extending towards 
it from the shore. This is now submerged, with 
the exception of a lofty broken mass of masonry 
at the extremity, which the inhabitants oall 
“ The Old Lighthouse ” (rb wa\aib tpavtlpi). 
The principal article of export is the spirit 
called mastic, which is famous throughout the 
Aegean; we afterwards saw huge flasks of this 
being taken on board the steamer in which we 
made our return journey. The gum from 
which it is made exudes from the stems and 
branches of a shrub whioh is mostly grown on 
the western side of the island, in the same way 
as I have seen the gum tragacanth in Asia Minor 
and Armenia dropping from the Astragalus vents; 
and like that plant, the mastic tree is scored 
with incisions by the natives during the summer 
that the gum may flow out, with a view to its 
being collected. 

In consequence of the state of politics in the 
East at this time—for this was the period of 
greatest tension in the relations of Greece and 
Turkey, and it was feared that war might break 
out at any moment—we experienced much 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the 
Ottoman authorities to visit the interior of 
Chios. They were in great fear of political 
emissaries; and we afterwards found that 
another English party, who shortly before this 
had been in the island of Icaria, were absolutely 
forbidden to quit the principal town. After 
several hours’ delay, however, we were allowed 
to start, but one of the Pasha’s officials was 
sent to accompany us, and, no doubt, to watch 
our proceedings. Our object was to see the 
monastery of Hagia Nea Mone, which is 
situated nigh up among the mountains, and can 
boast some of the most ancient mosaics in the 
Levant. The first hour of our ride was spent 
in ascending westwards from the city along 
watercourses or over rough slopes, which were 
wholly uncultivated, except here and there 
where small gardens had been made in the 
valleys; in these we observed that the vegeta¬ 
tion was more advanced than we had found it in 
Lesbos, and some of the fruit trees were in full 
leaf. After many windings we readied a gorge, 
above which rose precipices of grey and red 
limestone, while the lower slopes were covered 
with pine trees. The ascent now became ex¬ 
tremely steep, and would have presented great 
difficulties to any but the sure-footed horses of 
the country. These, however, carried us safdy 
at an unusually rapid pace, for we were not 
encumbered by baggage, and in less than two 
hours we reached the monastery, which is 
situated on an irregular level at least 1,000 
feet above the sea. Its position is exquisite, 
for close at its back rise the highest summits of 
this part of the island, clothed with beautiful 
vegetation, and towards the east, in whioh 
direction it faces, there is a charming view of 
the deep-blue sea far below and of the main' 
land beyond, framed like a vignette between 


the stem rocks which flank the gorge. In its 
flourishing days the monastery must have pre¬ 
presented an imposing appearance from its ex¬ 
tensive buildings compactly massed together, 
and from the houses that form a small village 
in its neighbourhood; these were intended 
partly for women, who are not allowed to enter 
the establishment, and partly for those who 
come to visit, or to worship at, the holy place. 
Now, alas ! it is a sight o! dismal ruin, for its 
buildings have been half destroyed by the earth¬ 
quake, with the exception of the churoh and 
the refectory, which escaped owing to the 
strength of their walls; and even these are not 
wholly intact. 

This convent was founded by the Emperor 
Constantine Monomachus in the middle of the 
eleventh century, in consequence of a pre¬ 
diction, which he received while yet a private 
person, that he should obtain the throne of 
Constantinople. At that time he was living as 
an exile in Lesbos, and the announcement of 
his future advancement was made to him by 
some hermits who inhabited a cave high up in 
the mountains of Chios, and who repaired to 
Lesbos to communicate to him what had been 
revealed to them. When they had overcome his 
first incredulity, he promised, at their request, 
that if their propheoy came true, he would 
build a splendid temple to the Virgin on 
a spot which they indicated to him. Not 
long after this, the Empress Zoe, having 
become a widow for the seoond time, gave 
Constantine her hand in marriage, whereupon 
he fulfilled his vow. The building was finally 
completed by Theodora, the sister of Zoe. The 
name of the convent, ‘‘The New Monastery ” 
(Nta Mini), reminds us of that of New College 
at Oxford, from its permanence in spite of the 
lapse of ages. It suffered much in 1822, when 
it was pillaged by the Turks, and some part of 
it was set on fire. At present there are sixty 
monks, but before the earthquake they numbered 
100. As they possess considerable property in 
the lower country, they have hopes of rebuilding 
it, notwithstanding the large sum of money 
that will be required. 

The Hegumen and some of the superior 
monks gave us a friendly greeting, and con¬ 
ducted us to see the church, which stands in 
the centre of the court. It is entered through 
a modem porch at the west end; this leads into 
the outer narthex or ante-chapel, which is lofty 
and has three cupolas, but is without ornament, 
exoept that in the centre of the floor there are 
patterns in opus Alsxandrinum. The second 
narthex, which is entered from this, is low, and 
the domes in its roof have no windows or other 
openings; the oentral dome contains in its upper 
part a figure of the Panagia, and figures of 
saints standing in a circle Delow, while other 
portions of the roof are covered with heads of 
saints in circular compartments; all these 
decorations are in mosaic. A door in the eastern 
wall of this opens into the body of the churoh 
which is octagonal; its walls were ornamented 
with marble slabs, and at each of the angles 
were double columns, also of marble, but of 
the original thirty-two only four now remain. 
In the iconostasis stands a picture of the Virgin, 
the whole of whioh exoept the face is covered 
with a sheathing of silver; this is the sacred 
icon which caused this spot to be seleoted as the 
site of the monastery, for it was found here 
attached to a myrtle-bush, with a miraculous 
light emanating from it. The surface of the 
upper part of the ohuroh was originally 
covered with mosaics; but owing to the injury 
done by the Turks in 1822, who ruined a great 
part of the central dome, and afterwards by 
the earthquake, these only partially remain. 
The subjects which are best preserved are the 
Baptism of our Lord, the Transfiguration, the 
Deposition from the Cross, and the Resurrec¬ 
tion. The last-named subject, though the 
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title which it bears is Mrraeu, in reality 
represents Christ delivering Adam and Eve 
from Hell; this mode of treatment is univer¬ 
sally found in mediaeval Greek art, and in the 
West, also, no painter before Giotto represented 
the Resurrection as an actual scene. The 
mosaics throughout this church are coeval with 
its foundation, and the figures are stiffly- 
designed in sombre colours on a gold ground. 
Mutilated though they are, they well deserve 
a visit, for this mode of decoration is rare in 
the neighbourhood of the Aegean; indeed, 
except at Salonica, hardly any others can be 
found to rival them. We subsequently saw 
the refectory, which is now disused. It is 
long, bare room, down the centre of which 
runs a single table, built of stone and brick, and 
covered with slabs, and the seats on either side of 
it are constructed in the same way—an arrange¬ 
ment which I had never before seen except in 
the rock-hewn monasteries of Cappadocia. 

There is only one relic of classical antiquity 
in Scio, the so-called School of Homer, which 
is situated near the sea-shore, about five miles 
northward of the town; towards this we now 
bent our steps. When we had reached once 
more the bottom of the gorge, we struck along 
the mountain sides at a great height above the 
sea, following terraoe paths, which commanded 
views of extreme beauty. The town of Scio 
and the gardens in its neighbourhood, with the 
lower slopes of the mountains, lay beneath us, 
and beyond the blue strait rose the strange 
peninsula that intervenes between it and the 
bay of Smyrna, the northern part of which is 
the range and headland of Mimas, while in the 
centre is the deep gulf of Erythrae. The 
northern extremity of the strait is defended by 
a breakwater of islands, but the narrowest part 
is towards the south, where lies Cheshmeh, the 
scene of Constantine Canaris’s first great exploit. 
This event appeared like an act of retribution 
for the massacres in Chios, for in the June of 
the same year in which they happened the 
daring Greek sailor approached the Turkish 
fleet that was lying there, and attached his 
fireship to the admiral’s flagship, which in the 
space of a few minutes was a mass of flames. 
Farther to the south we could see the distant 
summits of Samos and Icaria. Shortly before 
we began to leave the higher regions we passed 
through the village of Karyes, the houses of 
which must onoe have been well built, but 
were now all in ruins; the church, however, 
had been restored, and a beautiful bell-tower, 
with several storeys in the Italian style which 
prevails in the Cyclades, had been attached to 
it. At last we reached the shore, and were 
oonducted to a spot where stands a rough mass 
of limestone rock, the upper surface of which 
has been artificially levelled, forming a table 
of twenty-five feet across. On one side of this 
a stone bench is out, and near the end which is 
furthest from the sea a mass of rock is left, 
which looks as if it had formed the base of a 
statue. In the last century, when Chandler 
saw it, this supported a seated figure of Cybele, 
with a lion carved on either side and on the 
back of her chair. The name of the School of 
Homer which was attached to it is purely 
fanciful. At the present time neither the 
statue nor any trace of ornament remains. 
From this spot we made our way to the city, 
which we reaehed at nightfall; and the next 
morning, finding that a Greek steamer was in 
the harbour ready to start for Smyrna, we 
returned once more to that place. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANCIENT CHURCH OP BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 

Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset: August 80,1888. 

You have doubtless heard from time to 
time of the old church of Bradford-on-Avon, the 
original church, we have every reason to believe, 
of St. Ealdhelm, a building which must be 
unique or very nearly so, as a perfect example of 
a small church of the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the eighth century. I think I 
may safely say that it is now in such a state that 
a very little more help will make future help 
needless for a long time to come. What has been 
lately done will be best described in the words of 
our very careful and zealous architect, Mr. C. S. 
Adye, of Bradford : 

“The walls, which are verv thick, are built from 
top to bottom without bonders, and they were no 
doubt originally filled in with some kind of con- 

f lomerate, composed, as I suppose, of lime and sand; 

ut in the course of ages this appears to have 
crumbled away, leaving a cavity in the centre of 
from five inches in some places to twelve inches, and 
even fourteen inches, in others. This, of course, 
rendered the walls weak ; and latterly the outside and 
inside facing Btones have shown alarming symptoms 
of separating, which was doubtless due in some 
measure to the pressure of the roof, which was in such 
a bad state of decay, and was so rapidly spreading 
that I feared the walls would give way, and the 
roof entirely collapse. I, therefore (with the 
approval of the trustees), directed the walls to be 
securely shored, both inside and out, and the heavy 
stone tiles to be removed from the roof, and then the 
cavity in the walls was gradually filled up by pouring 
cement into them from the top. This work took a 
considerable time, because it was absolutely necessary 
that it should be done very gradually—only a few 
backets at a time, and I never allowed it to be done 
unless either I, or one of my assistants, was present.” 

The work which Mr. Adye has thus carried out 
has, I fully believe, made the walla of thiai 


precious monument perfectly safe, and that by a 
process perfectly conservative. There is no 
innovation, not even restoration. What has been 
done has been simply keeping the ancient walls 
from falling. There they stand, the ancient 
walls themselves, not something else called by 
their name. 

With the wooden roof of the nave, which, I 
need not say, was not the work of Ealdhelm, the 
process could not be quite so conservative, but it 
has been as conservative as might be. Mr. Adye 
has kept every scrap of the old timbers that it 
was pnysically posable to keep. Where they 
were too utterly rotten to stay he has made new 
ones to match. He has, in short, mended, the 
roof, not “ restored ” it 

There are two things more that we want to do. 
One is to mend the chancel roof) as we have 
mended that of the nave. That is plain enough. 
About the other point there might be a little 
more questioning ; but I think we have done the 
right thing. A very late building had been built 
against the south side of the nave, hiding the 
south doorway and part of the flat wall-arcade, 
which is suen a characteristic feature of the 
building. The only reason for not taking this 
down has been the fear that, if we meddled at 
all, we might bring down the south wall with it. 
There is uo fear of that now; so we have settled 
to take it down, all except the eastern and 
western walls, which are, in truth, buttresses 
against the original wall. These we mean to 
leave as such, sloping them more into the usual 
shape of buttresses. This we think is the best 
thing to do. The work to be destroyed is of no 
possible value, except so far as the eastern and 
western walls serve for the purpose for which we 
mean to keep them. And the south wall of the 
nave, with its arcade, will be shown in full 
perfection, save only the foot or two covered by 
the buttresses. Saint Ealdhelm’s ecclesiola will 
at last stand out perfect and unencumbered. 

To do these two things will cost very little com¬ 
pared with what has been done; but we have 
spent nearly all our money on the walls and 
nave root Surely there must be some who will 
be glad to help to make such a work quite 
perfect. The building is vested in trustees, of 
whom I am one, and Sir Charles Hobhouse, 
Bart, of Monkton Farleigh, near Bradford, is 
another. Either of us will be very glad to 
receive the gifts, as will the Vicar of Bradford, 
the Rev. S. A Collinson ; or they may be paid 
straight to the Capital and Counties Bank, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon (“ credit Saxon Church.”) 

I may add that Brad ford-on-A von is the place 
of Cenwealh’s victory, recorded in the English 
chronicles under the year 652, and the church, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, is that whose 
building is mentioned by William of Malmes¬ 
bury in the Oeita Pontificum, p. 346. ed. 
Hamilton. It is not a common case of begging. 

Edward A Freeman-. 


THE VENERATION OF FOOTPRINTS. 

Kingstown, oo. Dublin: August 97, 1888 . 
The reverence for sacred footprints crept into 
Christian mythology at a very early period. 
We find it in the ancient mediaeval text books 
for mural painters, suoh as the Mirror of Human 
Salvation, and in the representations of the 
Ascension of our Lord. 

The discovery of the footprints of Christ on 
the Mount of Olives appears as a subject in the 
Mirror of the Virgin Mary, when she is repre¬ 
sented as visiting the scenes of Christ’s passion, 
and finding His footsteps cut into the stone 
that covered His tomb. We find from many 
early representations of the scene of Christ's 
Ascension, that it was held that the prints of 
His sacred feet remained upon the rock on 
which he was last known to stand. “A similar 
form of relic worship,” writes Mr. King, 
“ manifests itself in Rome, the very metropolis 
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d Christianity; for the prints of Christ’s feet 
m a slab of basalt, a paving stone of the Via 
Appia, have been worshipped from time im¬ 
memorial in the church of Domine quo Vaclit, 
fcuilt over the consecrated spot.” 

Moor notices the existence of the impressions 
of a pair of feet cut upon a flat stone about 
many Hindu temples, and the tradition that 
they commemorated Satis, marking the place 
whenoe the widow stepped from earth upon the 
funeral pile, or into the gate of heaven. 

The custom bean upon the Buddhist venera¬ 
tion for the print of Adam’s foot, one footprint 
only, upon the summit of Adam’B Peak, the 
Sripada of the Buddhists, the penitential 
mountain of our first parent of the Moham¬ 
medans. It was from here that Gautama is 
mpposed to have stepped across the Bay of 
Bengal into Siam. Many pilgrims, both 
Modem and Buddhist, go annually to the top 
of Adam’s Peak, which is about 7,500 feet 
above sea levd. 

Prof. Sayoe tells us that, in the Christian 
period, pilgrims in Upper Egypt used to cut 
representations of their feet on the stones of 
the old temples which had been converted into 
Christian shrines. 

This custom seems to have penetrated to 
Ireland, since we find such cuttings of foot¬ 
marks on the tomb of Cosgrach in Holy Island, 
Lough Derg. The print of a child’s foot may 
be seen on a sacred stone in the monastery on 
Inismurray Island, off the coast of Sligo, which 
is stQl held by the islanders to be endowed 
with miraculous and beneficent properties. It 
is a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
which could only be found in Ireland, to turn 
from the penitential mountain of our first 
parent to the rock in Kingstown Harbour, where 
the footprint of George IV. is still to be seen 
when he landed here A.D. 1821; and again at 
the spot on the east pier of Howth, where he 
embarked when leaving the country, his foot- 
itep is incised in the rock. These m ar k ings 
have been visited by sufferers from the king’s 
evil, but with what suooess in alleviation of 

their trouble we have been unable to disoover! 

• • * 


“grime's dyke” and “grime’s ditch.” 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Aug. 81,1836. 

I offer a hurried supplement to the letter in 
the Academy of August 21. 

In North Oxfordshire, between Wootton, 
which is about four miles north-east of Combe 
Church, and Charlbury, which is about five 
miles north-west of that church, are two long 
earthworks which, both of them, bear the name 
of “ Grime’s Dyke." They are, seemingly, 
sections of an ancient line of defences. At the 
south-eastern end of what I would term the 
Wootton section, there is a tumulus—a token, 
may be, of a battle in connexion with the earth¬ 
work hard by>. 

The nearness of the Wootton-Charlbury earth- 
worth to Akeman Street is, perhaps, noteworthy. 
Wootton is about a mile north of Akeman Street. 
This Roman road, after forming the northern 
boundary of Kirtlington Park, passes between 
Wootton—a village that rives its name to Wootton 
Hundred, and, as the Rev. W. B. Lee, a recent 
rector of the parish, observed to me, “ a very 
old place ”—and Woodstock, a less ancient town ; 
then it goes through Blenheim Park; then it 
separates the parish of Wootton from that of 
Combe, and then the latter parish from that of 
Stoneefield, which lies to the north-western side 
of Combe, and to the south-eastern of Charlbury. 

The name of “Grime’s Dyke” is, moreover, 
riven to a long earthwork in South Oxfordshire. 
This one stretches from Nuffield, four miles south¬ 
east of Wallingford, to Mongewell, a mile and 
a quarter south of that town. 

There is another “Grime’s Dyke” near 


Salisbury. “Grime’s Dyke” is also the local name 
of the Vallum of Antoninus (the Clyde-Forth 
earthwork), which, according to dapitolinus 
{Antoninus Pius, 5), was a wall of turf (“muro 
caespiticio ducto ”). 

In Cheshire there is a long earthwork called 
“Grime’s Ditch,” not “dyke.” 

J. Hobkyns- Abrahall. 


“ THE INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.” 

Chorlton-cam-Hardy, near Manchester: 

Aug. 81 , 1888. 

In the Academy for July 17 appeared a short 
notice of an essay by me, entitled The Influence 
of Italian on English. Literature during the Six¬ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

My attention has recently been drawn to the 
fact that a quotation on p. 42 of this essay, which 
is acknowledged in the footnote as Symonds, in 
loc., is taken, not from the work by Mr. J. A. 
Symonds mentioned on a previous page (p. 36), 
but from a short study by the same author in a 
volume entitled Sketches and Studies in Italy. 

Will you allow me to correct this misleading 
reference ? It was a piece of inadvertence arising 
out of a somewhat hurried revision of the essay. 
The “Study,” by Mr. Symonds, to which the 
quotation should have been referred, is called 
The Debt of English to Italian Literature. This 
“ Study ” is nowhere mentioned in my essay, 
having been included under the words “among 
others” prefixed to the list of authorities riven 
on p. 6. As, however, its subject was almost 
identical with that of the essay, and as I was 
indebted to it not only for the quotation on 
p. 42, but also for one or two suggestions, it 
certainly ought to have been explicitly mentioned 
along with the other works Dy Mr. Symonds 
which are referred to ; and I beg to take this 
opportunity of rectifying the inadvertence, and 
acknowledging my obligation to the “Study” of 
Mr. Symonds. J. Ross Murray. 


SCIENCE. 

Lectures on the Physiology oj Plants. By 
Sydney H. Vines. (Cambridge: Univer¬ 
sity Press.) 

It has long been a reproach to English science 
that the works in most general use in this 
country for higher botanical teaching have 
been of foreign origin. We have been 
indebted to translations, from the German 
especially, for our standard works on vege¬ 
table morphology and physiology, and even 
for some of our most widely-used elementary 
text-books. This is not as it should be; and 
we welcome Dr. Vines’s Lectures on the 
Physiology of Plants as an important step 
towards the removal of this reproach. 
Although, of course, recourse has largely been 
had to the labours of others in the same field, 
the work may yet fairly be called an original 
one; and it forms an important contribution to 
the literature of the subject. It is unfortunate 
that, owing to the length of time—four 
years—over which the publication has ex¬ 
tended, the earlier chapters are already in 
some respects somewhat out of date. 

The numerous subjects which come under 
the head of Vegetable Physiology are well 
and clearly arranged, and are treated with 
great lucidity and wealth of illustration. 
In a science in which there are still so many 
points in which the best observers are not yet 
agreed as to the true inteipretation to be put 
upon observed phenomena, it will be inevitable 


that every one who has formed opinions of 
his own will find some in which he differs 
from Dr. Vines. In speaking of the stomata 
of the leaves, we have been glad to observe 
that he takes what has always seemed to us 
the right view with regard to their primary 
function—viz., that it is the elimination of 
superfluous moisture or transpiration, rather 
than the absorption of carbon dioxide or 
assimilation. 

The portion of the volume relating to 
reproduction, although in some respects ex¬ 
cellent, seems to us, on the whole, the least 
satisfactory. A valiant attempt has been 
made to get rid of the inconsistencies and 
superfluities in the terminology of the repro¬ 
duction of cryptogams, which puzzle the 
reader in almost every work on the subject; 
but the success of this attempt is, in our 
opinion, greatly marred by the radical error of 
describing as “ spores ” all reproductive cells, 
whether produced sexually, or non-sexnally, 
instead of confining the term to the latter 
kind; and it would be easy to point out 
the difficulties in which the author has thus 
become involved. But it is somewhat un¬ 
gracious to refer to minor blemishes in a work 
which will be eagerly welcomed by all 
students, and which must be in the hands of 
all teachers. Alfrxd W. Bennett. 


COMPARATIVE IDEOLOGY. 
Comparative Ideology is concerned with the 
order of words in the sentence. Although, 
as included under Comparative Syntax, it is 
not unknown to philologists, it has hitherto 
remained comparatively unstudied. Only very 
few have given any attention to the matter, 
and the names of these may be counted on the 
fingers—Wilhelm von Humboldt, Georg von 
der Gabelentz, A. Bergaigne, H. Weill, and 
F. G. Bergmann, who all considered it from a 
highly philosophical point of view at large, or 
in particular, without any clear and practical 
result. 

The only question with which we need, after 
all, ooncem ourselves is the order of succession 
in which ideas in different languages must 
be expressed in order to convey the same 
meaning; for the truth is that languages are 
unmistakably framed on several plans of 
thought, some of which seem altogether inex¬ 
plicable and unintelligible to our minds. 
Several of these may be explained by a differ¬ 
ence of standpoint: one language, for instance, 
considers the word of action as a passive quali- 
tive of the object; while another makes it a 
noun expressing the activity of the subject on 
the object; and in a third it is a qualitive 
of the subject But these subtleties do not 
alter the fact that all languages, to express a 
similar statement, make use of different plans 
of thought, some of which are unintelligible. 
But where is the justification for any of these 
explanations? Are they not de facto vitiated 
for this reason—that we ourselves introduce the 
difficulty by our own plan of thought, which 
is but one out of six in existence ? Therefore, 
we must, for the present, confine our aspira¬ 
tions to empirical methods of comparison. 

Comparative ideology does away with the 
inveterate and unjustifiable prejudice of the 
Aryan school of philology about permanence of 
grammar, which most of us have been brought 
up to regard as one of the fundamental axioms 
of the science of language. The fact (still un¬ 
palatable to many) is that grammar does mix, 
though with greater difficulty than any other 
elements of speech. 

In lecturing last winter at University College 
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on “The Science of Language in connexion 
with South-Eastern Asia,” I ventured to show 
that comparative ideology might be made a 
useful instrument for ethnological research, for 
the genealogical classification of languages, and 
for the history of the human mind. With this 
object in view, I tried to reduce the difficulty 
to the most simple facts, considering only the 
normal arrangement in different languages of 
the proposition, and the respective positions of 
the noun, genitive and adjective, ana of the ob¬ 
ject, subject and verb in the sentence. Though 
inadequate to satisfy precise requirements, and 
not answering to the reality of facts in 
languages where the categories of speech are 
of different development to ours, the gram¬ 
matical terms may be used for their equivalents 
with the restrictions here indicated. 

In order to render practical the notation of 
these simple facts of ideology, and to permit 
their comparison on a large scale, I have 
designed the following formulae: of Arabic 
numerals, 1 to 8 for the minor points of 
word-order, the even numbers for the direct 
and the uneven for the indirect order; and of 
Roman numerals, I. to VI. for the syntactical 
arrangements, as follows: 

-1, genitive + noun - 3, adjective + noun- 5, 
object + verb — 7, verb + subject — 2, gen. + 
noun - 4noun + adj. — 5, verb + obj. - 8, subj. 
+ verb. 

- I, object + subject + verb - n, obj. + 
verb + subj. — III, verb + obi. + subj. — IV, 
verb + subj. + obj. — V, subj. + obj. + verb 
— VI, subj. + verb + obj. 

So that the idealogical indices of any 
language may be expressed with five figures 
only, four Arabic ana one Roman. Descrip¬ 
tion is carried further with the help of 
diacritical marks and small additional letters, 
which it would take too long to explain the 
use of here. 

In investigating the matter with the con¬ 
venient help of these formulae, a few rules 
connected with some of the principles of the 
scienoe of language impress themselves on the 
mind. They have proved themselves to be of 
wide application, and may consequently afford 
assistance in further researches. 

1. Language is the outcome of the activities 
of the mental speech-faculty, and of the speak¬ 
ing organs; and languages are the results, 
through races and ages, of the varieties of form 
which these forces assume when combined at 
Virions degrees of energy. A language, as the 
t r aditional property of the community, is handed 
down as a whole, and its unity is a sine qua non 
of its intelligibility. It is more of an heir¬ 
loom than the work of the race which actually 
speaks it; neither can it be altered at the will 
of any individual; and the influence of great 
writers on the evolution of a language is 
only to give utterance to, and to crystallise, so 
to say, some of its capabilities and occasionally 
used possibilities. 

2. The various aspects under which the 
history of a language may be studied—phonesis, 
vocabulary, morphology, semasiology—do not 
necessarily agree with ideology in that which 
oonoerns its evolution, and the information they 
respectively give is not of the same kind ana 
importance. 

3. Phonesis belongs almost exclusively to the 
physiological characteristics of race, and may 
be deteoted when belonging to a formation 
distinct from its ideology, ana less ancient than 
the language. 

4. Vocabulary, which must always be taken 
with reference to the peculiarities of phonesis, 
except in the case of words newly introduced, 
and though presenting the most easy means 
of detecting relationship between languages, 
is the most deceptive; for it may contain words 
of another idiom of a different formation bor¬ 
rowed at various times, and through various 


channels, by social relations and intercourse, 
and may thus lead astray to a false relationship. 

5. Morphology is nearer to ideology than 
any of the preceding, and may be often con¬ 
sidered in connexion with it; only its greater 
subordination and obedience to phonesis and 
glossarial borrowings than to ideology make 
it a less trustworthy test of evolution. 

6. Semasiology is the least trustworthy of the 
five aspects. It is no test by itself, and can 
offer only occasional confirmatory evidence of a 
secondary kind. 

7. None of the above aspects bears on the 
historical phases and evolutions of a language 
to the same extent as does ideology. As re¬ 
gards the historical characteristics of the mind, 
it stands on the same footing as phonesis does 
in relation to the physiological characteristics 
of race. It exhibits the original character of 
the spirit of a language, the kind of mental 
force by which it was directed, the standard 
plan of thought to which it belonged, the 
influences which have operated on R and those 
which have altered it. And as these foroes work 
independently of the will of man and uncon¬ 
sciously to him, comparative ideology is the 
most valuable test of the science of language 
in regard to the history of the human mind 
through ages and civilisations, countries and 
races. 

8. The standard forms of the ideology of a 
language must be sought for only in the current 
speech of a people, ana not among the produc¬ 
tions of rhetorical writers, nor in poetical 
works. 

9. 'When a language has been transmitted to 
another race, the influence of the special 
character of the activity of mind of that race 
makes itself felt much later than the influence 
of its phonetic racial peculiarities, which, show¬ 
ing themselves at first, more or less deeply 
affect the phonesis, and gradually the vocabu¬ 
lary and morphology. 

10. The possibilities of evolution in a lan¬ 
guage left isolated and without external pres¬ 
sure are at a minimum, and are restricted to 
phonetic wear and tear with their implied com¬ 
pensations. 

11. When one language comes into contact 
with another superior in civilisation, the 
vocabulary is the first to lose its purity, as it 
absorbs many foreign words at the expense of 
its own stock. 

12. With an increase of intercourse, com¬ 
pound expressions and morphological forms are 
gradually introduced into the language, but the 
phonesis is only altered by actual mixture of 

13. Hybridism in ideology, which also implies 
combination in grammar, is the most difficult 
result to happen in the intermingling of tongues. 
A language is not hybrid so long as one or 
more only of its aspects—phonesis, vocabulary, 
or morphology—are mixed; and this is the 
line between mixed and hybrid languages. 

14. Language may alter its ideology either 
through the intermingling of its people with 
another speaking a language of different ideo¬ 
logy, or from a super-imposition by a powerful 
creed of a religious language which, crystalised 
in sacred books, is largely taught to the people. 

15. The original positions in a language are 
almost always those which do not require any 
affix or particle for their determination, while 
the reverse is the case with the intruded ones. 

18. The degree of resistance to change is 
unequal for the several points of ideology. The 
position of the adjective is the weakest and the 
first to yield to foreign pressure, then comes the 
position of the genitive. 

17. Whenever a language spoken by immi¬ 
grant tribes is brought into contact with 
another language of different ideology spoken 
by a settled population, and intermingles with 
it, the power of preserving its sentence arrange¬ 


ment is greater with the less eivilised of the 
two, whether settled or not settled. 

18. When there is super-imposition, and not 
superseding, of two languages spoken by two 
populations at different stages of civilisation, 
the position of the genitive and adjective, as to 
their nouns, which generally prevails is that 
proper to the most civilised language, frequently 
with the addition of an affix. 

19. Under the same conditions, the position 
of the verb as to its subject and object which 
has the best chance of prevailing is that of the 
less civilised language of the two, frequently 
with the addition of reiterative pronouns—object 
or subject. 

20. Phenomena of incorporating pronouns 
reiterative of object or subject take place when¬ 
ever a language of an indirect standard (V., I., 
II.) comes under the modifying influence of 
another language of a direct standard (17., 

VI., m.). 

Comparative Ideology may be considered 
as a new branch of the scienoe of lan¬ 
guage. .It has failed to receive the attention, 
which it deserves by two circumstances: 

(1) the above explained prejudice, and its 
unrecognised distinctiveness from grammar; 

(2) the comparative freedom from ideological 
yoke in the style of the foremost writers in the 
classical languages, where grammatical forms 
are largely developed. As it now stands, 
comparative ideology commands a wide field of 
research still unexplored, and full of promising 
results for the philosophy of history. 

Teeeien be Lacouperie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE “YIH KINO.” 

I have just seen the Academy of last Saturday 
containing my letter to you of August 21, ana 
some remarks appended to it by Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. 

He is bound, he says, to accept my repudiation 
of the change of view about the Yih King which 
he attributed to me. But he still implies that I 
made a statement to him at the Chinese Ambassa¬ 
dor’s on March 8 which justified him in writing 
of me as he had done. And he adds that 
immediately after his conversation with me he 
was told by several persons, Chinese and English, 
that I had been more explicit to the same effect 
in my conversations with them, and that they 
understood me to admit that my translation of 
the Yih King was decidedly erroneous. He does 
not give the names of those persons, but says he 
will communicate them to me privately if I wish it. 

I shall not ask him to give me their names. 
The thing, as it stands, is sufficiently comical and 
absurd. Let me repeat, with a little amplification, 
the concluding sentence of my former letter: 
Neither to Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, nor to 
any other person, Chinese or English, have I, in 
word or by writing, expressed myself so as to 
justify the attributing to me of any change of 
view on the translation of the Yih King or its 
interpretation. How could I have said or 
written what was not the truth 7 

James Legos. 

[11118 controversy must now cease. — Ed. 
Academy.] _' 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

De. R. G. Bhand areas, the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar of Bombay, is at present on a 
visit to this country, on his way to attend the 
International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held at Vienna in the last week of October, as 
one of the representatives of the Bombay 
government. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a new and critical translation of 
St. John’s Gospel, by Dr. P. A. Paley. 
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RECENT RAPHAEL LITERATURE. 

Thb loot deoade haa Witnessed the appear¬ 
ance of a trouhleaomely large number of books, 
articles, and studies, long and short, upon 

E " haeL The ground once exclusively oocu- 
by Passavant has been attacked in turn by 
nger with his Raphael and Michelangelo, and 
by Hunts, Grimm, and Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
with lives of Raphael, all claiming complete¬ 
ness, if not finality. Morelli’s innovating 
suggestions, Eahl’s study of the “Venice 
Sketch-Book,” Schmarzow’s articles, and 
Monti’s bibliographical brochure, besides a 
multitude of minor contributions of all kinds, 
swell the volume of materials which the student 
is now forced to digest. The appearance of a 
new edition of Muntz’s Life gives the oppor¬ 
tunity far a brief analysis of all this mass of 
printed matter. 

A thorough knowledge of Raphael’s work in¬ 
volves a very dose and critical examination of his 
drawings. These exist in considerable num¬ 
bers; but it is only since they have been 
largely reproduced by photographio processes 
that their study baa become possible. The new 
Raphael literature now under consideration 
practically owes its existence to that excellent 
photographer, Braun, of Dornacb. Without 
his 800 photographs it could not have been 
written. In the Berlin Museum, and so far as 
I know there only, all these photographs are 
collected together with others by different 
photographers; and the whole mass, grouped in 
some dozen Urge portfolios, is thus accessible 
at one time and place. The present writer has 
recently spent a month reading side by side all 
the above books, and verifying every com¬ 
parison between picture and picture, drawing 
and drawing, suggested by any of Raphael’s 
biographers and critios. A brief account of the 
impression left upon him may not be without 
interest. 

It may be well to state at once that the first 
remits of this study has been to show the over¬ 
whelming superiority of Crowe and Cavalca¬ 
selle’a work over all its competitors. Notwith¬ 
standing the irritating style in which it is 
written, notwithstanding the (in my opinion) 
wrong-headedness of many of the judgments 
expressed upon important questions, it is far 
more complete, far more suggestive, far more 
solid than any other work on the subjeot. It 
mentions almost every genuine drawing that 
has oome down to us from Raphael’s hand, 
besides many that are spurious. It attempts to 
assign a position to each. It gives its reasons, 
and usually its references. Thus the student 
has the materials at hand in this one book for 
forming an opinion of his own upon every 
question, and should he never refer to any 
other work he will scarcely fail to be informed of 
one view of all the points at issue. On the other 
hand, Crowe and Cavalcaselle’* book has some 
grave defects. They never state their opponent’s 
case, but only their own, often assuming as 
facts statements which are strongly oombattedby 
persons of equal weight with themselves. Then 
their book is not illustrated—in itself no disad¬ 
vantage when one has all the photographs to 
refer to; but the authors have failed to recognise 
that their duty was to give references in each 
case to photographic reproductions of the works 
mentioned. Had they merely followed the 
method now almost invariably adopted of 
appending Braun's number to every drawing 
they mention which he has reproduced, the 
handiness of their bulky volumes would have 
been greatly increased. Their second great 
error has been to ignore some of their most 


important opponents. They never even men¬ 
tion Morelli; they never refer to Kahl. Inci¬ 
dentally it becomes apparent that they have 
read both these writers, to whom they reply 
in many a veiled passage, as for instance 
(voL L, p. 66) where they say: 

“ Years have elapsed since it was shown [by 0. and 
0. themselves] that he [Pinturicchio] might have 
taken part and probably did take part in the 
decoration of the Sixtine, and anyone conversant 
with his style can point out even now his share in 
the work of Perugino.” 

This, of course, is their reply to the following 
sentence of Morelli ( Italian Maetere p. 266): 

“ At last Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle went a 
step further by recognising in both paintings—this 
[“ Journey of Moses’’] and “ The Baptism of Christ” 
—not only the hand of Perugino, but that of Ron 
Bartolommeo della Qatta, and what gives me the 
liveliest satisfaction, even that of Pinturicchio, 
though I am sorry to say they still follow the old 
track in regarding the last named artist as a mere 
understrapper of Perugino.” 

It may be admitted that the general tone of 
Morelli’s remarks must have been irritating to 
the authors of Italian Painting; nevertheless, 
had Mr. Crowe chosen to meet his opponent 
honestly in the open field, to give references to 
him, thus helping the public to judge between 
them, he would have done more wisely. As it 
is, the covert hints and side-thrusts, which are 
all that he permits himself, only alienate from 
him a sympathy which the reader would readily 
have given, and which no writer can afford to 
dispense with. 

One great virtue of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
work, which I omitted before to mention, is the 
minutely accurate record they give of the 
present state of Raphael’s paintings and f resooes. 
These foot-notes alone must give a permanent 
value to the book. 

The Life of Raphael by Muntz contrasts 
with Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s, and surpasses 
Springer’s in the profusion with which it 
is illustrated. No reader can turn its charming 
pages without being “ tuned to high and happy 
thoughts ” by its beautiful prints. Moreover, 
the author writes after the manner of French 
art critics. He slurs over difficulties with easy 
grace, he passes paradoxes with a smile, and 
dances lightly on to something else. He has 
ideas of his own as to what constitutes proof. 
He understates the arguments of his opponents 
in the most polite manner possible. He has a 
delicate touch, an unfailing fund of good 
humour, a refined taste, and a ready flow of 
agreeable language. He quotes in his favour 
authorities who pronounce against him, after 
the style of advertisements quoting a single 
apparently favourable sentence out of a hostile 
review. With a mere fraction of the learning 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, he makes a 
better show. The general reader will certainly 
prefer the French Life to either of the others; 
and, on the whole, his selection will be just. 
There is so much to be said for both sides in the 
moot points connected with Raphael’s life that 
whichever way you take them no one can be 
certain yon are wrong. Muntz is cocksure of 
everything, which is much the pleasantest 
attitude for the general reader; and who shall 
say confidently that Muntz is not right P Let 
the general reader, then, who likes a pretty 
book, and has a smattering of French, cleave to 
Muntz, avoiding all other. 

In Anton Springer’s book you get both 
Raphael and Michael Angelo for your money, 
besides a considerable number of very tolerable 
illustrations. He does not display the learning 
of the partners; and if his book is pleasanter 
reading than theirs, it has not the French 
writer’s lightness of handling. It stands, in 
fact, between the two other works. It surpasses 
both, to my thinking, in the justness of its 
judgments. The student of moderate ambitions, 


who does not want to be brought in contact 
with every existing drawing and pioture, 
probably or improbably genuine, yet who 
wishes to know the chief results to which the 
researches of modern criticism have led, may be 
commended to Springer’s Raphael and Michel 
Angelo. That is the safest Life. You oan 
only take Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s book as 
one in which every judgment must be sub¬ 
mitted to a rigid examination. 

The greatest difficulty in the life of Raphael 
is the question of his early development. If 
the Sketch-Book at Venice be really filled with 
his early efforts, the clue to the mystery lies 
there, and the problem admits of easy solution. 
Cavalcaselle and Muntz both accept the Sketch¬ 
book. Muntz, in some articles in the Gazette des 
Beaux- Arte, which are here reprinted, gives what 
he calls a proof of its genuineness. The proof 
is almost as damaging to his position as Kohl's 
lengthy argument is to the contrary opinion. I 
confess that my own instinct was not to believe 
in the Venice Sketch-Book; but, after studying 
Kohl's pamphlet, which assigns the authorship 
of it to Girolamo della Genga, I was more 
inclined to believe in Raphael’s authorship than 
ever before. Muntz’s advocacy of its genuine¬ 
ness may be recommended, however, as a safe 
antidote: nothing can possibly be less con¬ 
vincing than such flippant argument. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s support is very 
different. Accepting the volume as almost 
wholly genuine—“here and there,” they say, 
“ Raphael allowed a friend to trespass on the 
page ”—they proceed to assign to each drawing 
its place in Raphael’s development. An attack 
upon their position is a much more serious 
matter, and cannot here he undertaken. Let 
me, however, briefly indicate the present posi¬ 
tion of this thorny question, already discussed 
at some length in the Academy. 

The Sketch-Book consisted of fifty-four leaves, 
mostly drawn upon both sides. The drawings 
may be divided into the following groups: 
thirty-two copies of drawings by Perugino and 
Pinturicchio, eight copies of originals by 
Signorelli, eleven copies of the pictures of 
philosophers, which in those days adorned the 
Ducal library at Urbino, four or more copies 
after Pollaiuolo, a set of landscapes drawn in 
the Umbrian oountry, two oopies after Man¬ 
tegna (one after the antique), a few drawings 
(apparently copies of sketches of Florentine 
works, made by an Umbrian artist), and a few 
original drawings by the owner of the book. It 
is therefore probable that the Sketoh-Book was 
filled by some young Umbrian artist, who 
studied in the workshop of Perugino, and who 
visited Urbino, unless the oopies of philoso¬ 
phers and the landscapes were themselves oopied 
from drawings and not from the originals. 

There is thus a prima facie case in Raphael’s 
favour. It reoeivea strong confirmation from 
the following remarkable correspondence* be¬ 
tween the Sketch-Book and other works by 
Raphael, or ascribed to him. I give in every 
case Kahl’a reference numbers, and the num¬ 
bers of Braun’s photographs; or, failing those, 
of Perini’s. 

1. The flower-strewing angel (K. 11, Br. 118) 
occurs in the Faroeaina frescoes, in the Madonna 
of Francis I. (Louvre), and in a drawing at 
Berlin of the Perugian school. 

2. The up-looking head (K. 69, Br. 105) oo- 
curs in the Vatican ‘ ‘ Coronation of the Virgin," 
in the Louvre study (Muntz, p. 240) for the 
Ansidei Madonna, in a Lille drawing by 
Raphael (Br. 4), in a drawing belonging to 
Mr. Malcolm, and in a drawing at Florence 
ascribed to Pollaiuolo (Br. 332). 

3. The Lionardesque head (K. 89, Br. 135) is 
likewise copied by Raphael (Oxford, Br. 15); 
and the old man’s head on the same page 
(K. 89, Br. 135) is used by R a p hael in the 
Vatican predella-piece of the Three Kings. 
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4. The landscapes (K. 103, 104; Per. 112, 
111) are very similar to the right and left back¬ 
grounds of the Terranuova “Madonna” (Berlin). 

5. “ The Soldier and Mother ” (K. 24, Br. 99) 
are closely connected with similar figures on a 
drawing of “ The Massacre of the Innocents,” 
ascribed to Raphael (Brit. Mus. Br. 80). 

6. The motive of the soldier catching the 
mother by her hair, and stabbing at the child 
(K. 25, Br. 144) recurs on Raphael’s drawings 
at Windsor and elsewhere for Maroantonio’s 
print of “The Massacre of the Innocents.” 

7. “The Kneeling Virgin” (K. 8, Br. 92) is 
similar to figures on Raphael drawings at 
Oxford (Br. 2), and Florence (Br. 516), and in 
the Dudley “Crucifixion.” 

8. A head on Raphael’s drawing at Oxford 
(Br. 31) is closely mated to the head on K. 22 
(Per. 22). 

9. A very similar figure to the soldier wear¬ 
ing a helmet (K. 16, Br. 1011 occurs on a 
drawing at Frankfurt (phot. Nohring) ascribed 
to Raphael. 

10. “Two Graces ” (K. 10, Br. 115), copied 
from the antique group at Siena. Raphael 
painted a picture of the “Three Graces,” now 
at Chantilly, which was suggested by the same 
sculptures. 

11. The draped figures (K. 4, 5; Br. 86, 91) 
bear a faint resemblance to angels on the 
Vatican “ Coronation of the Virgin.” 

The case against the Sketch-Book's genuine¬ 
ness can be much more briefly stated. It is 
merely the aspect of the thing. It does not 
look like Raphael. Take a dozen of Raphael’s 
undoubted early drawings, and take the twelve 
best pages of the Sketch-Book. Lay the two 
groups side by side. They will present the 
most striking contrast, choose each group how 
you will. 

The circumstantial evidence all seems to point 
in favour of the Sketch-Book’s genuineness. 
The testimony of style is equally strong against 
it. No general agreement, therefore, is likely 
soon to be reached. 

Of course those writers who accept the 
Sketoh-Book proceed accordingly to construct 
out of it the story of Raphael's early develop¬ 
ment—Muntz, in a slight and sketchy fashion ; 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with great thorough¬ 
ness. The straits to which the latter writers 
are put to find a place for eaoh drawing in the 
list of the artist’s other works form the most 
damaging argument I have yet met with 
against the truth of their assumption. Range 
all the drawings they mention in the chrono¬ 
logical sequence to which they assign them, 
the result is a chaos of styles absolutely hope¬ 
less. Strike out the Venice sketches, and har¬ 
mony at once reigns. 

Inextricably involved with the Sketch-Book 
question is that of the date when Raphael left 
Urbino and entered Perugino’s studio. Morelli 
considers that when Giovanni Santi died 
Raphael (aged 11) came under the tuition of 
Timoteo Viti, that under him (before 1500) he 
drew and painted “The Knight’s Dream” 
(Nat. Gall.), and drew “The Lille Archers” 
(Br. 64). Springer and Muntz, while, with the 
majority of modern writers, leaving Raphael at 
Urbino till about 1500, assign “ The Knight’s 
Dream ” to about 1504-5. Crowe and Caval- 
oaselle adhere to the old idea that, on his father’s 
death, Raphael was handed over to Perugino. 
Morelli gives a list of events in Perugino’s life, 
from 1495 to 1500, to show that he did not 
live at Perugia at that time. Crowe and Caval¬ 
caselle give a similar list to show that he did 
live at Perugia. On this question, however, 
general opinion is likely to be hostile to the 
partners’ conclusion. 

Of course Crowe and Cavalcaselle, accepting, 
as they do, Raphael’s early presence in Peru¬ 
gino’s studio, find evidences of his handiwork 
in many predella pieces, and other works done 


in Perugino’s workshop at the time. They 
assign to Raphael the execution of the Vatican 
“ Resurrection,” a share in the Cambio frescoes, 
and so forth. Muntz and Swinger take no 
part in these conclusions; and, on the whole, 
thepublic will side with them. 

The next thorny point is the question of 
Pinturicbhio’s frescoes in the Siena Library. 
Vasari asserts that Raphael helped to design 
them. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in their reaction 
against the “scepticism” of that modern 
criticism the firm foundations of which they 
themselves laid, of course adhere to Vasari’s 
view. Springer merely mentions it in a line as 
an old tradition. Muntz is in agreement with 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and here introduces 
one of his so-called proofs. Morelli pronounces 
emphatically against Raphael having had any 
share in the work. For him the writing on the 
Florence cavcUcata (Br. 510) is not Raphael’s. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle simply assert that it is 
his. They make no attempt to prove it. That 
anyone can believe the Chats worth drawing 
(phot. Arundel Soo.) to be by Raphael is to me 
inconceivable; but that some of the preparatory 
drawings for single figures may be his seems 
probable for other reasons than those given by 
our authors, upon which, however, I cannot 
here dwell. 

The genuineness of the Louvre “ Apollo and 
Marsyas ” is the next debatable point. For the 
French critic there is no question worth con¬ 
sideration: it is an undoubted Raphael. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle are again in accord with 
Muntz; Morelli and Springer vote against. The 
question is one which hasbeen argued enough; 
for myself I can see no trace of Raphael in the 
picture, still less in the drawing at Venice. If 
any one had made it worth Perugino’s while, he 
could have painted any number of pictures like 
this when at the culmination of his powers. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, with overwrought 
ingenuity, attempt to trace out evidence of 
several brief visits paid by Raphael to Urbino. 
Bare possibility is all they succeed in demon¬ 
strating at the best, and, with their “ may 
haves ” and “ might haves,” they here become 
wearisome beyond endurance, A trifling out¬ 
line in the comer of the Lille drawing (Br. 79), 
which might have been done from memory at 
any idle moment, sends the artist off to the 
Montifeltri Palace at Urbino, of course with the 
inevitable Sketch-Book in his pocket. 

The partners, however, wax bolder still when 
they come to deal with Raphael’s Florentine 
period. For them the artist kept two studios 
going: one in Perugia, presided over by 
Domenico Alfani—iust as they imagine Peru- 
gino’s old studio there to have been managed 
in its chief’s absence by Pinturiochio; and one 
in Florence. At first they think that Raphael 
was longer at Perugia than at Florence; by 
degrees Florence held him more and more com¬ 
pletely. A less complicated arrangement finds 
favour with the other biographers of the artist; 
and, as Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s proposition 
oreates more difficulties than it solves, we can 
hardly accept it, at all events without serious 
modification. 

From the hour when Raphael goes off to 
Rome the difficulties of his biographers are 
greatly diminished. “The Fomarina, ” “ Donna 
Velata,” and a few other pictures admit of 
opposite views, but all the main subjects are 
above the reach of controversy. It is in this 
period, covered by Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
second volume, that their superiority is as¬ 
sured. They do not write so well about it as 
Springer, but they have more to say. They 
shed muoh new light upon certain minor 
points, they make nearer approximation to the 
fixing of certain dates, and their account of 
works such as the fresooes of the Loggie 
and Famesina, or the second series of 
tapestries—the productions really of Raphael’s 


school—is incomparably more complete than 
anything before written on the subject. 

W. M. Conway. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
annual exhibition of antiquities from 
SITES IN THE DELTA. 

Once again, thanks to the generous hospitality 
of the President and Council, the large room 
of the Royal Archaeological Institute at Ox¬ 
ford Mansion is placed at the disposal of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the display of 
objects discovered during the winter and 
spring of 1885-86. These objects are necessarily 
but a selection from the bulk of the season’s 
spoils, which include several colossal works in 
granite and basalt, besides some hundreds of 
minor duplicates. 

The present exhibition is in many respects 
the most generally interesting yet shown by 
this society. It contains Egyptian antiquities 
f r the Egyptologist, Greco - Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities for the classical archaeologist, relics 
from a famous Biblical site for the Bible 
student, and an abundance of those domestic 
curiosities which especially delight the general 
public. Of objects purely Egyptian we may 
especially note the four complete seta of 
funerary amulets, arranged as found upon 
the mummies in tombs opened last Feb¬ 
ruary at Tell Nebesheh*; the inscribed 
“Ushabti,” or funerary statuettes, of glazed 
pottery, unearthed in the same cemetery; the 
very beautiful masonio deposits of Aahmes II. 
(Amasis) discovered under the foundations of 
the Temple of Uati, also at Nebesheh ; the 
remains of a large portable shrine of 
the god Ptah, from Tell Gemayemi, a mound 
some three miles distant from Nebesheh; 
and a squatting figure in black granite of 
one Amenhotep, a scribe of Hermonthis 
(XVTIIth Dynasty), with a votive inscription 
to Mentu, the tutelary deity of his native city. 
There are also masonio deposits from the site 
of a building at Tell Gemayemi, and others 
from below the corners of the oentral tower of 
that remarkable historic pile at Tell Defenneh, 
which is described by Mr. Petrie t as “ the 
palace-fort of Psamtik I.,” and identified with 
“ Pharaoh’s House at Tahpanhes.” The 
foundation-deposits of Aahmes are extremely 
beautiful and of very fine workmanship, the 
tiny gold plaques inscribed with the name of 
the king, “ Aahmes-Se-Neith,” being exqui¬ 
sitely wrought by means of minute puncturing*, 
some curved, some straight. There were 
found with these plaques a series of little 
model stands and model vases of varied forms, 
and specimen plaques of materials used in the 
decoration of the temple, consisting of silver, 
copper, lead, agate, beryl, oamelian, and 
porcelain. Some green porcelain plaques are 
inscribed on both sides, having the name- 
cartouche of Aahmes on one side, and his 
solar, or divine, cartouche on the other. The 
foundation-deposits of Psamtik I. from Tell 
Defenneh are even more rich and diversified, 
comprising a whole series of little plaques in 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, carnelian, jasper, and 
porcelain, inscribed with the royal names and 
titles, besides models of corn-rubbers, and liba¬ 
tion vases, specimens of ores, model bricks, and 
the bones of victims—namely, a sacrificial ox 
and some small birds. These foundation- 
deposits, it will be remembered, open a 
new chapter in the history of Egyptian 
discovery; a chapter of which Mr. Petne is 
distinctly the author. In the gold plaques of 
Se-Mentu and the green porcelain tablets of 

• 8ee “A New Egyptian Site,” by W. M. F~ 
Petrie (Acadbxt, April 10, 1886). 

tSee “Tell Defenneh, 5 ’ by W. M. F. Petrie 
(Academy, June 26, 1886). 
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Pisebkhanu, found by Mariette in the sandy 
site of the great temple of Tanis, we must 
undoubtedly recognise the first objects of the 
kind deposited in any museum; but if the gold 
plaques of Se-Mentu formed part of a complete 
series (which is most probable), the other objects 
were either lost or destroyed; and the tablets of 
Pisebkhanu were merely strewn pHe-mile under 
the pavement. To Mr. Petrie belongs, there¬ 
fore, the honour of having discovered at Nau- 
fcratis the first sets of masonic deposits known 
to science; and to this first discovery he has 
now added others of equal, if not greater, 
importance. 

The great shrine of Ptah must have been a 
magnificent object when perfect. It consisted 
apparently of a large wooden structure inlaid 
all over with glass mosaics of exceeding beauty, 
and surmounted by a bronze shrine with bronze 
pillars supporting a canopy, under which was 
placed the massive bronze statuette of the god, 
now shown in the same glass case. Two bronze 
statuettes of kneeling kings, each five inches in 
height, were placed fore and aft, the whole 
being carried on poles, as shown by the beam- 
holes in the wooden structure aforesaid. This 
unique and precious relic of antiquity might, 
we should think, be in a measure restored, 
though some parts, of course, are irretrievably 
lost. It is apparently of Ptolemaic workman¬ 
ship. Among minor domestic relics, we 
must especially note a lamp-reflector, 
with a socket for the burner and a chain for 
suspension, the first object of the kind yet dis¬ 
covered. This, and the shrine, are from Tell 
OemayemL A large bronze pail, some iron 
praning-hooks for vme culture, a great quantity 
of fine beads in glass, hard stone and silver, a 
store of miscellaneous bronzes such as bodkins, 
kohl-sticks, little deities, and the like, including 
a quantity of arrow-heads of various types, 

8 pear-heads, and the heads of a wicked-looking 
forked weapon of which we remember no 
previous example, are also to be seen in the 
Nebesheh cases at Oxford Mansion. 

From Tell Defenneh come a multitude of 
objects, chiefly from the palace-fort of Psamtik 
I. and his successors, and from the great camp 
of Carian and Ionian mercenaries by which that 
building was surrounded. This camp is de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Petrie as a great walled enclosure 
measuring 2,000 feet in length by 1,000 feet in 
breadth. The soil, roughly turned over to the 
depth i f a few inches, bias yielded not only 
some four cases full of bronze arrow-heads, 
bronze nails, rings, chisels, and the like, all of 
the sixth century B.C.,butmanyveryinteresting 
objects in iron, as horses’ bits, long dagger- 
knives, axe-heads, plough-shares, picks, and a 
fine sword-hilt and broken blade, borne pieces 
of scale-armour found in a chamber of the 
palace are particularly curious, no scale- 
armour (except a specimen made of hardened 
linen in the British Museum) having 
previously been discovered. The plaster jar- 
sealings mentioned by Mr. Petrie in his article 
before-quoted (Academy, June 26), bearing 
the stamps of Psamtik I., Necho, Psamtik II., 
and Aabmes, are in a case by themselves; and 
several superb Greek vases (some of which 
show traces of demotic inscriptions) are placed 
down the middle of the long centre-table. 
The case of gold ornaments, containing frag¬ 
ments of gold chains, earrings, &c., is very 
interesting; and the massive gold handle of a 
tray, described by Mr. Petrie as “ part of the 
royal plate of Hophra ” (Apries), reminds one 
of the golden foot-pan of Amasis in the famous 
story told by Herodotus. The terra-cottas, 
th« gems, the specimens of stamped and 
coloured Roman glass, the scarabs, the architec¬ 
tural fragments from the facade of " Pharoah’s 
house in Tahpanhes,” and the domestic pottery, 
kitchen utensils, 4o., from the chambers of that 
most interesting palace-fort, must be seen to he 


appreciated. An important stone discovered 
by Mr. F. LI. Griffith during his excavations 
at Kantara on the Syrian frontier, must not, 
however, be forgotten. This stone contains a 
Latin inscription in ten lines, which identifies 
Kantara with the Castra of the first wing of 
the Thracian Legion under Marous Aurelius. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The publications of the Art for Schools 
Association for the current year consist of a 
series of ten historical portraits of the seven¬ 
teenth century, including Lely’s Cromwell and 
Faithome’s Milton, all autotypes of engravings, 
chiefly by Houbraken; a large chromo-litho¬ 
graph of “ A Flight of Fieldfares,” designed 
by file late Randolph Caldecott; and an auto¬ 
type reproduction of Raphael’s cartoon of “ Tee 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” When we add 
that the price of each of these (exoept the last) 
is one shilling, when intended for elementary 
schools, and two shillings otherwise, we ought 
to attract a shower of applications to the office 
of the association, which is at 26 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 

Tiie forthcoming exhibition of Old Masters, 
organised by the Belgian Academy, to take 
place in September and October, will be of 
unusual interest to students of Netherlands art. 
Many of the works will be unknown to the 
public, as they come from the best private 
collections in Belgium, the owners of which, 
from the king downwards, have placed them at 
the disposition of the committee. AmODg 
them will be found several early works of 
importance. 

A committee has been formed to erect at 
Cherbourg a monument to the memory of 
Francois Millet, who was bom at Greville, 
near Cherbourg. The little house at Barbizon, 
in which the celebrated painter lived, is to be 
offered to his widow by a group of his admirers. 

A LARGE boat, supposed to be Gaulish, has 
been found in the bed of the Cher. It is 
constructed of oak, and the planks show that 
the trees which were used in its construction 
were of colossal proportions. It has been 
removed to Bourges, and installed at the Hotel 
Cajas. 


MUSIC. 

THE “RING DE3 NIB EL UNGEN ” AT 
MUNICH. 

Munich : Aug. SO, 1883 . 

After the grand performances at Baireuth which 
we noticed last week, it was not without some 
hesitation that we directed our steps to Munich 
to hear Wagner’s great music-drama. The fame, 
however, of the Munich Theatre, and the rare 
opportunity of hearing the “ Ring,” determined 
us to make the pilgrimage. Tne work was 
fully described by Mr. E. Prout in the 
Academy when it was produced at Baireuth in 
1876, so that we must suppose our readers to be 
acquainted with the story of the ring which 
caused such dire woe to gods and men. Our 
intention is to say a little about the performance 
here at Munich, and to describe, generally, the 
impressions made upon us by the work. At a 
first hearing, the “Ring” seems far too long; but 
when one comes to know the music better, and 
to understand the plan on which Wagner worked, 
it grows in interest, and the four evenings pass 
away quickly. Nevertheless, there still remain 
dull moments. Wagner originally planned one 
drama, “The Death of Siegfried”; gradually, 
however, his idea expanded, and the one drama 
became three, with an introduction, Is it then 


surprising that the work should lack perfection of 
form and that constant inspiration which one 
perceives in masterpieces the clear outlines of 
which are drawn in a moment, though filled up 
at leisure 1 

The “Rheingold” appears to us the weakest 
portion of the “Ring des Nibelungen." A 
rich vein of melody, however, runs through it, 
and the orchestration is attractive; but Wotan 
and Alberich are tedious, and the heaping up of 
the gold round Freia and the Tamhelm trans¬ 
formations in theNiblung’s cavern are grotesque. 
Loge, the fire-god, is a wonderful creation ; and 
when represented by such an accomplished actor 
as Herr vogl, one cannot feel dull so long as he 
is upon the stage. He was the original Loge at 
Baireuth in 1876, when his skilful and finished 
rendering of the part was the theme of general 
praise. At Munich he fully sustained his repu¬ 
tation as an actor. On the first two evenings, 
however, his voice was not in the best order. 
He had just come from hard work at Baireuth. 
Frau Vogl, one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Munich company, was the Fricka. She 
was excellent as the stem wife of the fickle 
god Wotan; but we shall have more to say 
about her later on. Herr Gura took the part 
of Wotan. His singing was good; his acting better. 
Of the rest, we may mention favourably fraulein 
Dressier, the Freia, and Herr Bausewein, the 
giant Fafner. The difficult scene of the Rhine- 
maidens swimming around the gold was well 
managed, and the Niblung’s cavern was 
effectively presented. Of the orchestral playing 
we will speak presently. Coming straight from 
Baireuth it was difficult to judge of the music in 
front of the stage. 

On Wednesday evening “ Die Walkure ” was 
given ; and owing to the length of the work, the 
performance commenced at six o’clock—an hour 
before the usual time. The “Ring des Nibelungen” 
is given here without cuts, and London can well 
leam a lesson from Munich in the respect shown 
to an exacting composer. And here, not only 
was the performance announced earlier than 
usual, but by the time fixed nearly every seat in 
the theatre was occupied; and it was the same on 
the following evenings. From a musical point 
of view “Die Walkure” is an attractive portion of 
the “ Ring.” The scene in Hunding’s hut is 
very beautiful, though somewhat prolonged. 
Ana it would perhaps liave been well had Wotan, 
in the interview with Briinnhilde before the death 
of Siegmund, told his tale in fewer words. The 
performance, on the whole, was an exceedingly 
fine one. Frau Vogl was a splendid Briinnhilde. 
She is a fine and accomplished singer, though 
time and hard work may not have improved her 
voice. She looked wonderfully well as she 
descended from the heights, leading her favourite 
horse Grane, to hear the result of the interview 
between Wotan and Fricka; and again her 
acting in the last act, when Wotan announces to 
her the punishment allotted to her for disobeying 
his commands, was most impressive. Frau 
Wekerlin was not altogether satisfactory in the 
opening scene in the first act as Siegliude : her 
voice was scarcely sympathetic enough. Later 
on, however, she showed considerable dramatic 
power in the flight scene, and also when she is 
among the chosen maidens of Wotan who, in fear 
and trembling, await his arrival. Fraulein 
Blank made a stately Fricka. Herr Vogl took 
the part of Sigmund. His acting, of course, 
was good, but his voice showed Bigns of 
fatigue, and he did not equal his efforts of 
the first evening. Herr Gura (Wotan) acted 
and sang in a conscientious and artistic manner. 
Herr Siehr made a capital Hunding. The 
piece was well mounted. The moonlight 
scene in the first act looked exceedingly well. 
The fight between Siegmund and Hunding on the 
heights in the second act was successfully managed, 
altHough the great storm that had broken over 
Munich the night before made the theatre light* 
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nine—though good of its kind—appear somewhat 
feeble. The scene at the opening of the third 
act when the Valkyries are assembling was spoilt 
by the magic-lantern business. By means of 
shdes they are seen, in the air, approaching; and 
as each one passes, a faint flash of lightning is 
seen with provoking regularity. The last scene, 
when Loge surrounds the disobedient Briinnhilde 
with a wall of fire, brought the drama to fan 
effective close. This scene, so often given at the 
Richter concerts, will be familiar to our musical 
readers. We must not forget to mention the 
powerful rendering of the concerted music of the 
Valkyries. 

“Siegfried”followed on Friday evening(Aug. 27), 
This portion of the drama shows us the master 
in his strongest^ and also—we venture to think— 
in his weakest, moments. When Siegfried walks 
round the cave with a very tame bear one cannot 
understand the terror which takes hold of Mime. 
Again, the monster which guarded the Niblungen 
treasure is cleverly constructed, but grotesque, 
belonging to pantomime more than to the drama 
and when it sings—or rather attempts to sing- 
the effect is decidedly ridiculous. There is, too, 
another weak scene, when Alberich and Mime 
dispute about the treasure which each hopes to 
obtain from Siegfried. In these cases one 
cannot but feel that Wagner lias gone beyond the 
boundaries of true art. The feeble fight of Sieg 
fried with this singing monster is a blot on “ Sieg 
fried,” which its wonderful beauties can make 
us forgive, but not forget So much for what we 
consider the principal errors of judgment of a 
great man. But in the matter of light and shade 
there is also something to say. They do not seem 
to have been distributed throughout the work 
with an always discreet hand. The first act is 
long j and, with its highly developed musical 
themes and its constant stage action, it cannot be 
followed without considerable strain. Mime 
and Siegfried are on the stage during 
nearly the whole of the act The lattei 
is indeed absent for a little time, as if the 
composer felt the necessity of some break. But 
his place is taken by the Wanderer, who turns 
out to be no other than Wotan in disguise ; and 
he proves a by no means cheerful visitor. There 
is certainly contrast between his music and 
Siegfried’s, but scarcely of the right sort Hen 
Schloeser as Mime was ?o inexpressibly funny, 
yet without exaggeration, that he greatly helped 
an otherwise dull scene. But a composer ought 
scarcely to reckon on exceptional acting, such as 
that of Herr Schlosser, to enliven and help 
through a scene. Then again, after this pro¬ 
longed strain of the first act, during which the 
stage is in semi-darkness, the gloomy opening ol 
the second act, where Alberich in darkness is 
watching by the cave’s mouth, is particularly 
depressing. The performance of “ Siegfried ” was 
throughout praiseworthy, so we felt it an excellent 
opportunity to study the work, and to state our 
impressions. Turning now from what appear to 
us weaknesses, how dramatic is the Siegfried 
music of the first act, how beautiful the “bird :: 
music of the second, and how exciting the great 
love duet at the close of the work ! Frau Vog) 
was grand as Briinnhilde. Herr Vogl, too, as 
Siegfried, acted thoroughly well, and, moreover, 
was in admirable voice. The picture of the 
two on the heights in the last act will 
not soon efface itself from our memory. Of Heri 
Schlosser, as Mime, we have already spoken. 

In every look, in voice, and in gesture he seemed 
to make us feel how thoroughly Siegfried hated 
the ugly little dwarf. His acting just before his 
death was very fine. The stage effects were 
again impressive. In the second act, however, 
one could see too plainly how the bird—supposed 
to fly of its own sweet will—was being guided. 

But we must pass on to the fourth and last 
evening. The "Gotterdiimmerung ” or “Dusk ol 
the Gods,” has been justly describeaby some writer 
as an “immense symphony.” In “ Die Walklire ” 


and “Siegfried” the story first attracts attention, 
but here rather the music. In those earlier 
portions every word seems of importance to the due 
comprehension of the piece ; but here a glance at 
the stage seems sufficient to explain the character 
of the music. Never, except in “Tristan,” 
has the composer risen to such heights. In 
beauty, and especially in grandeur, the “ Gotter- 
dammerung” surpasses “Tristan.” It is the unity 
pervading the latter work which has always made 
us regard it as Wagner’s masterpiece. We must 
not be led away to talk about the drama, but 
rather the performance. This much, however, 
we will say. In the former sections of the “ Ring” 
one feels the power of the master; but there come 
moments of rebellion, and one ventures, as we 
have done, to criticise. But in this last section 
there is no opportunity for rebellion or criticism. 
Wagner holuB us with a strong hand to the very 
end; and it is only when released from his 
powerful grasp that one can venture to find fault 
with it merely on account of its length. Frau 
Vogl was the Briinnhilde and Herr Vogl the 
Siegfried. It is difficult to praise them too 
highly. In the last act they both showed, in 
their singing, signs of fatigue. Frau Vogl, indeed, 
was not able to do full justice to the closing 
scena. But what else could be the case with 
artists who enter with such earnestness and 
energy into the spirit of their parts ? We cannot 
go into detail, and must, therefore, be content to 
acknowledge how greatly, by their acting and 
singing, they helped us to a better understanding 
of the work, and especially the Litter part of it. 
The great success of the Munich performances 
was principally owing to them. The parts of 
Gutrune and Waltraute were taken by Frau 
Wekerlin and Fraulein Blank, who, as on 
former occasions, pleased us more in their acting 
than in their singing. Herr Gura, Herr Siehr, 
and Herr Fuchs played effectively the parts of 
Gunther, Hagen and Alberich. The three Nomir 
or Fates were not particularly good; and the Rliine- 
laughters, though they sang their difficult 
concerted music correctly, were rather hard. 
The effect, too, of the stage when they appear to 
Siegfried was scarcely satisfactory. There were, 
besides this, one or two small pom's to which we 
iould take exception; but, on the whole, the 
piece was magnificently put upon the stage. 

Those who have only seen the “ Ring ” as 
performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre a few years 
back can have no idea of the excellent manner in 
which it is presented here at Munich. The 
thorough enstmble here deserves, too, special 
notice. It is a treat to see accomplished actors 
working admirably together for the general 
good. And now it remains to say something 
about the orchestra, and of Herr Lewi as con- 
luctor. Of the latter we had alreadv had some 
experience at Baireuth. He displayed the same 
patience and ability at Munich. Here he was no 
longer invisible, and we were able to admire the 
calm, and yet effective, control which he exercised 
iver the players. He evidently knows the work 
thoroughly : his reading of it throughout was 
idmirable. Of the orchestra Munich may well 
be proud. The tone of the strings is not equal 
to our best orchestras, but this may be the fault 
ff the instruments rather than of the players. 
The brass at times was somewhat energetic, so 
that the strings were not sufficiently heard, but 
for the rest we have nothing but praise and 
admiration for the manner in which all the 
members of the band acquitted themselves of 
their difficult task. The delicacy with which 
some of the passages were given was quite 
remarkable. We nearly forgot to mention the 
line and energetic choral singing in the “ Gotter- 
diimmening.” A last word may be added about 
the behaviour of the public. In England people 
applaud in season and out of season. Here 
perfect quiet prevailed during the acts, but at the 
close of each approval was manifested in no luke¬ 
warm maimer. J. S. SheDlock. 
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Beodes. B Orbwn 8vo R to VEN ’ M ' A- ’ Head Master of the Fauoonberge School, 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, ss. 

PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC 

VERSE. By C. G.^GEPP, M.A., Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, Se. 

STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 

jpy R * W. TAYLOR, M.A., Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. Crowir 

OVO, 9?, (Kl. 

STORIES of OVID in HEXAMETER VERSE. 

T^& h0 Sowa&^d. TAYLOR> MA - HcSd U8Ster of KeUy C «< 

EXERCISES in TRANSLATION at SIGHT. 

A Selection of Passages from Greek and L»tin Authors. For the Use of 
Students. Arranged and Translated by A. W. SPRaTT. M.A.. and A; 
PRETOR, M.A., Fellows of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
VOL. I.—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 4s. 6d. 

VOL. II.—The ENGLISH VERSION. 4s. 6d. 


RIV1NGT0N6: 


WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Digitized by VjOOQLG 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
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A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 
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"XTAPLE8.—PROTESTANT SCHOOL lor 

GIRLS.—ENGLISH BOARDERS RECEIVED.—Prospectus on 
application to Mrs. L. H. KdMIXSON, Old Trafford School, Manchester. 


QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

O 8.W. (close to Earl’s Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate Hon re adjoining for Resident 
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B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 


and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracecburch-stnet, Londsn ; and * 
Charterhouse Press," 44, Chartorhouse-square. E.C. _ 


T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

Ths AUTOTYPE COMPANY bare been permitted to place in the 
rhotogrsphio Rcomatthe BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAIS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale amt with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered In obtaining 
permission, &c.—Apply to the Manager, autottpb Company 74, Now 
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B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

Solicitors, *c.-HBSttY BOTH ERA N & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
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LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
give ths utmost value In cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouble or expense to v«ndnra. Established 1*16. 


L eeds triennial musical 

FESTIVAL, October I3th, lira, 15 th, and 16 m, i*8G. 

Conductor—‘TR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Principal Vocalists—Mdme. Albanl, Mrs. Hutchinson. M ss Anna Williams, 
Mdme.Patey, Miss Damian. Mlaa Hilda WIIsod, Mr. Edward LK\vd. Mr. 
Iver McKay. Mr. Barton McOuckin, Mr. Frederic King, Mr. Watktai 
Mills, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Santley. 

BAND nnd CHORUS of 440 Performers. 

Organist—Dr. WlUlsm Spark. Principal First Violin—Mr. J. T. Carroda*. 

th r ru* Master—Mr. Alfred Broughton. . . 

SINGLE TICKET—Mi rniug—Front Boats and Gallery, * *' 

Reset® e l .I I <» 

n n Evening—Front Seats and Uallerv. 

Rrarivel .0 15 Cl 

m ,, M.rnlng—becond re its, Reserved .. 0 10 6 

. .. .. Evening ., „ .. «) 7 h 

TICKETS, PLANS, and DEI AILED iKOOKAMMFS are NOW HEADY. 
All applications nm«i be accompanied by a rcraittsace for the full amount* 
ol the Tickets required. 

All c iinmunlcmions to be addr«a«ed, Aid. FRKT». R. fPABK, Hon. 8tc. 
Festival Office, Centenary-stroct, Leedr, Sept. 10th, IKSG. 

Ja*t published, price 2*., po-.tage, 2§d., 174 pp., demy 8vo, with Coloured 
Map of Great Britain nnd Ireland, allowing Lighthouses and Light Ships 
Irora which returns am made. 

T3EPORT on the MIGRATION of BIRDS. 

.SEVENTH REPORT, 16-55. 

M'Farlaxe k ERtKiNK, Printer*. 19, St. James Square. Edinburgh. 


iJ»HE 


Just published, price 3s.; froe by post, 3«. 4jd. 


OWENS COLLEGE 

for the SESSION lH-kLf-7. 
linden ; MACMILLAN * Co. Manchester 


CALENDAR 


J E. CORMSU. 
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4—BOOKS IN 0RNAM6NTAL BINDINGS 
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il— RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
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mtmo^iron^^uSecTpn Wh °’ ^ reSlleU ° 9 *“ ^ 
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Will seemuchttrinterestt hem tn Mr. Partridge’s book.”-IluM,a Mail. 

A BOOIALISTIO ROMANCB. 

T?nAT\rnm- bainer for the most part an Idyl of England and 

■* 'rtMDaT, VBRO, Author ot •• A Heroine or the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo. doth, 4s. 0 J. 

“Av™hJg^yU AL .Beyo„ddoubt the most original and winsome or all the novelettes oj thereon. 

London : T. FISHER U NWIN, 26, Paternosteb JSquare. E.O. g _ _. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLAN30N PICTOX. 
M.A.. M.P. 

Contents : The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes ami Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progreea.— The 
Land Monopoly.—Ihc Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals. 

" The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alilft bythe timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Hadioal.”— IFeeklt 'limes. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d., post free. 
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- By j. 
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SEPTEMBER. *•. «1 
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■ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for 

X V IRELAND, STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 

SESSION 1886-87. 

This OoltaM ntppllM A oomplaU ocano of Instruction In Sdenoe u 
sppUad to the loan*trial Arts, especially (boas which mar bo cluood 
broadly oodor the heeds of CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, MINING, and 
ENGINEERING. 

A Diploma of Assooiate of the College le granted at the end ot the Throe 
lean’ Conroe. 

There are Poor Royal Scholarship*, tenable for two yean, each of the 
▼aloe of £50 yearly, with free education, including Laboratory Instruction. 
Two become -recant each year. They are ooznpeted for by Assoofate 
Students at theaod of the First Tear’s Coarse. 

The Peee are £1 for each Course, or £10 for all the Courses of each year, 
with the exception of Laboratory Practice and Drawing School. 

Chemistry (Theoretical and Prao-1 Professor HARTLEY, FJL8., F.C.S., 
tfeal)—Metallurgy, Ire. — .. f F.IUJ.E. 

“SSSE 1 rr ta .-. Hra«ST. F.R.S,M.IU.A. 

MU. 

EspolBraul Ptjtlc. (Throrodrol 1 Protaror BAUin, 

ud Pracllral) .J Duo of Family. 

MlnU, ud Uhwrmtocr .. Prof.Mor (VRoillt, O.E.. K.HJJL 

Better .Proftuor U’NAS, 11D, F.L.8. 

Zotlatt .Prof. Haddoit. M.A., FEB, KJl.I.A. 

Biology .. .Professors M Nab and Haddo.t. 

Otology and Paleontology.. .. Professor Hull, M.A- LL.D.. F.R.8. 

Paleontological Demonstrations .. Mr. Baily, F.L.S., F.G.8., M.R.IJL. 

TheCfoemtcal and Physical Laboratories and Drawing School are open 
daily for Practical Instruction. 

Fee for Chemical Laboratory, £1 for One Month, £6 for Three Months, 
£9 for Six Months, or £12 for Session. Fee for Physical Laboratory, £1 per 
Month of one hour per day, or £6 for the Seeaion. For six hours per day, 
£3iper month. 

Biological laboratory, £1 for the Term. Fee for Drawing 8choo\ 
£1 far Session, or £9 for One farm. 

THE MISSION commences on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4TE. 

Pr0 * r * m,D * °£7 h* on application at the College ; or by letter 

Ihd'uT? 1 to “The Secretary, Royal CoUege of Sdenoe, atephenVgreeo, 
>li Profesior J. P. O’RBUAY, Secretary. 

TTKIYERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 

^ (ABBRY8TWITH). 

Endowed and In reoelpt of a Government Grant. 

PKKI1DBKT : 

The Right Honourable LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

PUBGIFAL: 

The Her. T. C. EDWARDS, M.A. (Oxoa and Lond.). 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 1886-7. 

The following Entrance Scholarship# and Exhibitions, open to Male and 
Female Candidate* above the age of 1ft, will be offered for competition at 
the beginning of next Session }— 

Three Pchdsrehipe ° r .ADO per annum. 

Two Scholarship! of .£40 per annum. 

Three Scholarships of.£30 per annum. 

Three Scholarships of.£10 per annum. 

Eleven Exhibitions of.£10 por annum. 

Priam varying in amount from £5 to £10 are awarded to Students on 
paming tho Examinations of the University of London. 

The EXAMINATION will begin at 10 A.M. on TUESDAY, Septem¬ 
ber 31, 1886, 

For particulars of the Examination, Ac., apply to the RkoistKAB of the 
College. 

^•B.—At the laat Matriculation Examination of the London University a 
larger number of Candidates passed from this College than from any other 
provincial College—vlr., Eighteen, of whom Four wore placed in Utnoure 
and Foertetn in the First Division. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The NEXT SESSION will begin on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4m Stndents 
*re Specially Prepared for the Arts and 8olence Examinations of the 
London. Tnlllon Fees, including all Lecture Courses, £16. 
Phyrtcal, Chemical, and Biological Laboratory Fees, from Three Qulneas 
p-rr Session of Three Terms. Over £9,000 a year distributed In Scbrisr- 
»bips and Exhibitions. 

For farther information apply to 
Cardiff, September 4th, 1886. 


ITOK JAMB3, Hr*litr«r. 


UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 

CHAIR OK MOUSES LITERATURE. 

APPLICA.'nOISa .n InrltM from GENTLEMEN Mw«i B «od 15 run 
qualified by high academical position, to fill tho CHAIR of MODERN 
LITKRaTUKE in the UNIVERSITY of SIDNEY 
The Profresor wiU be expected to give Instruction in tho English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, and to give or superlutoi.d Instruction in the French 
and German Language* and Literatures, assisted by Lecturers In French 
and Geman, directed by him; to deliver and oonduot, daring each 
academical year, such Loci urea aud Examinations as the senate shall hom 
time u time uinet. 

The emoluments eonelst of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half the 
Ix.rnlasoTn fl^ tuienX * ln the Leportmeni of Modern Languages, and 
Further part I col are as to tenure of < fflee, Ac., may be obtained from the 
AjenbOwtral for New South Wales, ft, {vtsunineter Chambers, 8.W to 
vtom •pplte.tions, et.ting candidate’s and accompanied ’ byotglt 
copta* of testimonials, should be sent on or before the BOTH SEPT., 188^ 

a 8a>,dkl ; a ge ot-O epyal for New South Wales, 

f)th Jaly 1886. ** Wwtmin,,cr cb ““bers, Victoria-street, London, 8.YY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

. Th f. 8 ^ 810N * wil1 Win on 5TH OCTOBER. The College 

of Mther sex, above the ordinary school age, tho means 
Of ouuuro, IBM. mroll- fB Scluu, lADgnaAM, Hlitorr. Llwr” . ” 
tite?S**u and Biological La bora- 

lEjSVi**. J?? E 2**"r 6r,n * Department loolnde* Civil, 

siemenlcsl, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying j and spteial 
•^raofeaenta for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers 
* ^ormmxlonwlth regard to «h. Lodging of Student! 

may be obtained on appUoation. Several BCHOLAR8H1P8 are tenable at 
ha College Calendar, containing full Information, prloe Is. (by post, 
»:iOtSTRA*° r lYo#pect,l * es and ftuth « r Information, apply to Gii 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

forest hill, S.E., London. ■ 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD, 
n ^ MU lre^Mls. M.TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge Unlvoreily 
T>£?? or +- f, ** Us 7’ King's Coll. ; Dr. Roggalx, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Wgnor Garcia, Proieeeor Fontanler, and Dr. Fcrrtro. 

Wl W refoience* oo application. 


gT. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8JL 

The W1 w iRR 8E88ION of 1886-87 will commence on OCTOBER 1 st, 

when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. Bill STOWE 

M .P.L ond ., F.R .B., LL.D., at S F.K. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 end £60 reaoeo- 
tlvely, open to aU First-year Stndenta, will beOFFEHED for COMPETITlorT 
The Examination will be held on the 4 th, 5th, and 6 th of OCTOBER, and 

the Subjects will bo Chemistry and Physios, with either Botany or Zoology 

at the option of Candidates. 

J? 1 * - *®* h,ld throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M3. EXAMINATIONS (J the 
UNIVRRPITY of LONDON. ® 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Student! without extra charge. 
Scholarships aud Money Prises of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Tho Foes may be paid in one sum or by Instalments. Entries may be 

”“5! £ ° r .‘jL Ho ?? lt f 1 Practice, and special arrangements ,are 

made far students entering In their second or subsequent years : «t*n for 

Dental Students and for Quslifiod Practitioners. ’ 

Several Medical Practitioners and Prlvato Families residing In the neigh¬ 

bourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodging! is kept in the Secretary's offloT^ ’ ^ ° f 

Prospeetusre and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gxosea IlxXDUt. _ „ ^ “ 

W. M. OkD, Dean. 


TVURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

•*-' NEWCA8TLE.UPON.TrNE. ’ 

SESSION 1884-87. 

PnaMrat-Tb. WARDEN ot tho UN1VEBS1TT of DURHAM. 

” U of Solooo. ud ErnUnrorln, In th. 

UniTcr.lt, of Durham, and th. degroM and Utlw of th. Uolreraftr .r. .Mo 
to IM Slodutli. All student, who h.yo puMd th. M.lrtonl.Uon T Eimn£fc 

tlon Hem ben of the UuiTereit, of Durham, but th. -, an eean to 

all pmaoaa not uod.r 15 yearn of ana, breapaetlra of aei. 

Tha Dar aaaaM Inolude Hathomatloa, PhjHoe, Chemletrr, Qeoloar. 
Natural Hlatory, MIolnu. Mechanical therein., and ModernLen.u^S 
IIS C ,V‘T* “ "'’“i?* 1 will ba held during the fbrthrominlr 
Bmhlon lu Mathematloa, Theonttic.l and Applied Meehantoe, Steam. 
Mlnl’i “ d Elementary CheroUtry, Applied Chfflultlry, aS 

Th* EXAMINATION hr OPEN EXHIBITIONS and hr MATRICULA- 
noN »IU oomroanoB on MONDAY, HnMia «7l«. The CLASSES Trill 
open on MONDAY, OCTOBau tXH. Candldetoe for Elhihltlona muat a«ud 
In their names on or before SATURDAY, SkptkhSer 18TH 
Prospectus (post-free) or Caloodar (prloe 4d.) may be had on application to 
Thbo. Wood bubxiko, C.E., Secretary. 


COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

H. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (Including the Dental and the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Courses), 
lit. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLA83E8 DEPARTMENT. 

g ,he n ^ Ta D SP* rtn »«nts, and of Entrance Scholarships and 

Exhibitions (19 in number, and varying from £19 to £100 per annum) will 
b ?/ < ! r '^ ed S? •PPjcotion to the RegUtrar of the College or may be 
obtained from Mr. J. B. COB.tisH, 33, Piccadilly, Maochcator? 

Hubby Wm. Uoldbk, M.A., Regiatrar. 


T 


HE MASON 

BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1886-87. 


COLLEGE, 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

Tho PENSION will commence on FRIDAY, OCTOBBB 1ST, 1886. 

Syllabueoe, containing full Information as to Entrance and other Scholar¬ 
ships, the various Uourets of Instruction, Lecture hours. Fees, &c., may be 
obtained from Messrs. COBH1SH, New-street, Birmingham, price 3d.; bT 
port, 4Jd. 


GCO. U. MORLSY, Secretary. 


^HE 


INTERMEDIATE 

BOARD for IRELAND. 


EDUCATION 


EXAMINERS, 1187. 

The Intermediate Kdmcation Board are prepared to receive APPLICA¬ 
TIONS from pertone who desire to have thrir names placed upou the LIST 
from which tho EXAMINERS for 1887 will be iclected. Tho Subject! of 
Esamlnation are—Greek, Latin, English, French, German, Italian. Celtic, 
Mathematic*. Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Natural Philo* phy (Experimental 
Physics), Chemistry. Botany. Drawing, Music, Domestic Economy. 

Particulars as to remuneration, 8c can be had on application to the 
Assistant Ommlaaloners. 

Application* (ehlch may to accompanied by copies of testimonials) 
should be sent in on or before the lftTH of OCTOBER next, addressed to th* 
Assistant CoramIsslouen. 

T. J. Belli kohah Bradt, Assistant Commissioner. 

1, Uume-4trcet, Dublin, 8th September, 1886. 


c 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

PRKSIDKXT t 

HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.O. 

The Object of this College la to onsblo Studonts at the strifest practicable 
eg*, and at a moderate ooat, to take the Univenity degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medldno. 

Students ore admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Charge* for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term ln the 
Long Vacation), Including all necessary expenses of tuition forth* B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further Information apply to the WARD**, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


K 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LADIEn’ DEPARTMENT, 

13, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 

u.J*!'-*." Tn ,.*! Ton "ndCLASSFS are held for LADIES, at 13, KRN- 
*1NU10N HyUAltb, undor the diroctiou of the Council of King's College. 
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LIS T. 


NOW READY. 

Twenty-one Years’ Work 
in the Holy land, 

(A Record and a Summary,) 

JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 

Publithed for the Committee of the Taleetine Exploration 
Fund. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Fifty Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“ They are invaluable labours which the Society has 
initiated, and one can but trust that a liberal degree ol 
public support will be assured to their continuance^ 


JUST READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING! ” SeO. 

“THE OLD ORDER 
CHANGES.” 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Atheism and the Value of Life.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLIFFORD GRAY.” 

THE WILLOW GARTH, 

By W. M. HAKDINGE, 

Author of “ Eugenia,” &o. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The book Is better, far better, than the mawkish 
bread-and-butter stories of regulation Mudie.”— Bat. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A 
ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 

VENDETTA! 

THE STORY OF ONE FORGOTTEN. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 

In 8 vols., orown 8vo. 

“ There are few readers that will not acknowledge the 
Strong enforcement of this daring fiction, by yielding at 
once to its fascination and reading right through to the 
end.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A reader is well satisfied if the oontents of a story 
are of such a character that he ignores bedtime, and if 
the email hours continue to strike in vain, satisfaction 
will rise into delight. Such will probably be the ex¬ 
perience of many readers of ‘Vendetta.’ Academy. 

“An unmistakably thrilling story of the beet molo- 
dramatic kind.” —Athenaeum. 

“It is cleverly constructed, well written, and a 
decided thriller.”— World. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MONSIEUR LOVE.” 

THE LONG LANE, 

By ETHEL COXON, 

Author of “A Basil Plant,” &c. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The whole book has a refined and quiet charm 
heightened by a gift of genuine pathos.” 

Morning Poet. 

“ Wholesomely romantic in tone, and remarkable for 
its artistic reticence and high finish."— Graphic. 


Richard Bsktlbt ft Sow, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CLARE NDON PRE SS LIST. 

B00K8 SUITABLE FOR OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1887. 

Stiff cover*, fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANTTS. Edited 

by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. M_A. _ „ 

“This edition 1* limply without ft rival. None 

Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 3e. 

MILTON.—AREOPAGITIOA. With Intro- 

duction ftnd Notec by JOHN W. HALES, MA. 

Sooond Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, R 6d. 

CICERO. —SELECT ORATIONS (for 

ScbooUI. CooUInlo* “ FIrrt Acllo. V«n»~Or.tkiQ on bduUf 

of Archlftft.” With Introduction end Note* by J. R. KING, M.A. 

2 voU., orown 8vo, doth, 10s. M. 

VIRGIL. With Introduction and Notes by 

T. L. PAPILL9N, M.A. 

Extra fcftp. 8vo, cloth. 4a. 6d. 

LIVY. Books XXI., XXII., XXIII. With 

Introduction «nd Xotoft by M. T. TATI!AM, M.A n AsaUtant-Master a 
Westmlnstrr School. 

“Quite a model of a school edition.”— Schoolmaster. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, clotb. Si. 6d. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. 

Edited for the Use of Junior Classes. With Introduction. Notea, and 
Index by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, 

“ fa tho^o^es no difficulty baa been alurTed over.We heartily com¬ 

mend the work to teachers and private students." — SchoolmatUr. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6a. 6d. 

PLATO.—SELECTIONS (including the 

whole of the APOLOGY and CRITO). With IntroincUena and Note* 
by J. Pl'RVKS, M.A., and a Preface by B. JOWETT, M.A. 

“Altogether the work is thoroughly well done. —Saturday Revuw. 

8vo, clotb, 8s. Gd. 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY. With a Revised 

Tf*i and English Notes, and a D'gest of Platonlo Idioms. By JAMES 
RIDDELL, M.A. 

Thirty-second Thousand, extra fenp. 8vo, cloth, 1*.6J. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY. Book II. (for 

8chools). Br W. W. MERRY, M.A. , u 

“ Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised tho study of Homer through¬ 
out the country.”—Cte/ord Magazine. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth back, paper sidss, Se. 6d. 

EUCLID REVISED. Part I., containing 

the Essential# of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Enclkl to 
bit l£ur Books. Edited by U. C. J. MXUN, M.A„ Mathematical 
M-ster, Reyul Academloal InatilutlOD, Belfast. 

The Complete Work, comprising Part I., Plano Geometry without 
Proportion, and Part II., Preportion and Modern Geometry, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Books I. and II., la. 8d. 5 Book 1., la. 

“ Wa heartily commood the book to the attention of schoolmasters.” 

Journal of Education. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Just ready, 8vo, cloth, I Os. 6d. 

SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY 

of MEDIAEVAL and MODERN HISTORY and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Delivered at Oxford, under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1884. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Biahop of Chester, late Regius Profeasor of 
Modern History, Oxford. , , . . .. ., u 

'• Throughout tho work the student will find ample food for thought. Ho 
may not alweya sympathise with the view there taken; but be must admit 
that it ia always one worth consideration.”— Saturday Eevicw. 

jnst ready, crown 4to, paper boards, 10s. ftd. 

A RECORD of BUDDHISTIC KINGDOMS: 

being an Aoconnt by the Chinese Monk FA-hien, of Ills Tmvels in India 
and China, AJ>. 399-4H, in Search of the Buddhist Books of Discipline. 
Translated by JAMES LEGGE, M.A., LL.D., Profeasor of Chincat, 
Oxford. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, clotb, 2a. 6d. ; stiff covers, Is. 6d. 

HEINE’S HARZREISE. Edited, with In- 

trodnctlon, Notts, Ac,, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc. 

“ One of tho most complete and interactive books in tho series.” 

Educational Timet. 

“ The concise commentary is a model of clearness and condensation.” 

Saturday RtViCK. 

(One of tho Clarendon Trees Ecrlea of German Classics.) 

Jnst published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6J. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 

LION Book VI. Editor!, with Notes, Ac., by THOMAS ARNOLD, 
M.A., Fellow of tho Royal University of Ireland. 

Immediately, fetp. 8ro, elotb, 3s. 

EASY GREEK READER. By Evelyn 

ABBOTT, M.A , Fell iw and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“Tho passages have bten selected for ihe use of those who are Just 
beginning Greek, and require something more simple than Xenophon.” 

B From the Preface. 

Separately—Part L, Text, Is. Gd.; Part II., Notes aud Vocabulary, Is. 6d. 

BY PROFKHSOK MAX MULLER. 

Companion Volume to “Bchtr^r'a liis;ory of German Literature,” 
Translated by Mr*. F. C. Conyoeare. 

Immediately, crown 8ro, cloth, 2 vols., 21s. 

THE GERMAN CLASSICS, from the 

FOURTH to tho NINETEENTH CENTURY. A German Readlug 
Book containing Extracts arranged Chronologically, with Biographical 
Notices/Tra ns lotions, and Notes, hy F. MAX MULLKK, M A., Felow 
of Ail Souls’ College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and 
Adapted to “Bchem’s History of German Literature,” by r. LICH¬ 
TENSTEIN. __ 

London: Hbkry Fhowdb, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner, E.O. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

LIST. 

AUSTRALIANA; or, my Early Life. By 

RICHMOND HBNTY, First White Native of the First Bsttlement 
of Victoria, A astral la. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
price Is._ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AMERICA. By 

EDWARD MONEY, Author of “Tea Cultivation and Manufacture in 
India,” “ Twelve Month* with the Baahi-Baxooks,’ Ac. Fcap. Sts, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 3a.__ 


THE ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 

JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 

“ Terribly thrilling, bat absolutely harmless." 

Crown 8vo» Illustrated Stiff Covers, with Full-page 
and smaller Illustrations, prioe la. per Volume, 
sold separately. 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. 2 vols. 

« Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through 
which scientific truth and most frantic fiction walk 

cheek by jowl.It is an exoellent boy’s bock. We 

devoutly wish we were a boy to enjoy it’— Timee. 

“ Full of the most astounding submarine adventures 
ever printed .”—Morning Poet. 

“If this book, which is translated from the French, 

does not ‘ go,’ boys are no longer boys.Grave men 

will be equally borne along in the grasp of the accom¬ 
plished author.”— Standard. 


Hector Servadao. 2 vols. 

The Fur Country. 2 vols. 

The Earth to the Moon 
and a Trip round it. 
2 vols. 

Michael Strogoff. 2 vols. 

Dick Sands, the Boy Cap¬ 
tain. 2 vols. 

Five Weeks In a Balloon. 

Adventures of Three 
Englishmen and Three 
Russians. 

Round the World in 


A Floating City. 

The Blockade Runners. 
Dr. Ox’s Experiment. 

A Winter amid the Ice. 
Survivors of the “ Chan- 
oellor.” 2 vols. 

A 


Martin Paz. 

The Mysterious Island. 
3 vols. 

1. Dropped from the 

2. Abandoned. [Clouds. 
8. Secret of the Island. 

The Child of the Cavern. 
The Begum's Fortune. 
The Tribulations ol a 
C hinaman . 

The Steam House. 2 vols. 

1. Demon of Cawnpore, 

2. Tigers and Traitors. 
The Giant Raft. 2 vols. 

1 . 600 Leagues on tho 

Amazon. 

2. Tho Cryptogram. 
The Green Ray. 

Godfrey Morgan. 


detailed List of the various Cloth Editions,from It. to 10 e.td., 
suitable for Presente or Prises, post-free on application. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 

In small post Svo, uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
prioe 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lome Doone (26th Edi¬ 
tion.) Also an Ulus. 
Edit., Sis. 8d. and 86s. 
Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema; or. My Father's 
Mary Anerley. [Sin. 
Curlstoweli: a Dart¬ 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 

ByWilliam Black. 

(Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Hath 
(19th Edition). 
Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweet- 
Suurise. [heart. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Tho Returaof the N ative. 


By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 

Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 

Oits.- 

By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: 
a Novel of tho Upper 
Thames. 

The Seuior Partnor. 


Alaric Spenceley. 
A Strugglo for Fa 


■'time. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Golden Sorrow (New 
Edition). 

Out ol Court. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the “ Groave- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chiei 
Mate). 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. 
The “ Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale ol 
South Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 

By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 

We and our N eighbours. 
Poganuo People. 

By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

Some One Else. 

By Jean Ingelow. 

Don John. 

Sarah de Beranger. 


By Mrs. Hacquold. 

Elinor Drydeu. 

Diane. - 

By Mies Coleridge. 

An English Squire. 

By Bev. E. Ollllat, M.A. 

A Story ol the Dragon- 
nades. 

By Joseph Hatton. , , 

Three Recruits, and the 

Girls they Left Behind 

Them. 

By Frank R Stockton, , 

Author of “ Kutldar Grains 

The Late Mrs. Null. 


By C. F. Woolson. 

East Angels. 

Anne. _ , , 

For the Major. Pi ice is. 

By Lewis Wallace. 

Ben Hur: a l«le ol the 
Christ. 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
loiters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Spe., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Egypt and Syria; their Physical Features in 
relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson. (The Beligions Tract Society.) 

The Atlantic Ocean, its history and its 
physical problems, with which the distin¬ 
guished President of the British Association 
dealt the other day in so masterly a fashion 
at Birmingham, is a subject more vast, but 
scarcely more interesting, than that which 
forms the text of his excellent little book on 
Egypt and Syria. Visiting these historic 
lands as “ a geological observer,” Sir William 
Dawson looked upon most things from the 
standpoint of an independent Btudent, caring 
more for obscure ethnological puzzles and 
prehistoric evidences than for the schools 
and monuments of aneient Egyptian art, and 
concerning himself less with questions of chron¬ 
ologies and dynasties than with Pleistocene 
and post-glacial periods. Thus treated, the 
well-worn paths of Egyptian and Syrian 
travel disclose new points of view at every 
turn; and subjects already done to death in 
the pages of tourists and savants emerge into 
fresh vitality. We behold the scenery of pre¬ 
historic Egypt, as in a panorama painted by 
the hand of a master. We see the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean washing the 
foot of the pyramid plateau at Ghizeh, 
and the Mokattam Hills forming a pro¬ 
montory at the head of that great bay 
which is now the bed of the Delta. A 
long gulf extends hence nearly as far as the 
first cataract, receiving the waters of the 
primitive Nile somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Silsilis. As regards the deposit of 
Nile mud and the length of time which it has 
probably taken to build up the alluvial plain 
of the Delta, Sir W. Dawson inclines to 
estimate the present annual rate of deposit at 
one-fifteenth of an inch, the rate in earlier 
times being, he considers, much higher than 
now. This would give about 5,400 years for 
the formation of the great garden of Egypt, 
and would limit the colonisation of that part 
of the country to a date of 5,000 or 6,000 
years ago. This hypothesis rests, however, 
on the above assumption as to the rate of 
deposit, and is at variance with the views of 
the majority of experts, who accept one- 
twentieth of an inch as the present average. 
That a point of such great historical and 
geological importance should even admit of 
these differences of opinion seems, to the un¬ 
scientific reader, sufficiently extraordinary. 
Few phenomena, one would think, should be 
more easy of observation, or more readily 
reducible to certainty, than this, which 
demands nothing more than a series of care¬ 
fully conducted measurements year by year. 

It is interesting to find Sir W. Dawson 


concurring on scientific grounds with that 
most ancient tradition which places the 
primitive capital of Menes at Thinis, now 
Arabat-el-Matf(5on. He supposes the first 
immigrants to have made their way, not 
by the isthmus of Suez, but by the present 
Koseir route through the valley of Ham- 
mamat, from the shores of the Bed Sea. 
This would bring them out into the Nile 
valley just where the great plain widens 
onward from Denderah to Thinis, and upward 
to Siout. Even if they came by the isthmus, 
Sir W. Dawson is still of opinion that, 
finding the Delta yet uninhabitable, they 
would have pushed on as far as Thinis, and 
there have pitched their first settlement. 

“And what,” he asks, “was the aspect of 
the Nile Talley in a state of nature ? In its 
cultivated portions all is now so artificial and 
dependent on man that it is difficult to imagine 
a natural condition of the Nile. The river, the 
mud-banks, and the rocks, no doubt, are as 
they were; but wbat was the condition of the 
belt of cultivated ground when the first 
| wanderer from the cradle of the human race 
looked out upon it, perhaps from some hill-top 
of the Arabian range, and ventured, with 
timorous steps, to explore the lower grounds 
bordering the great river P The higher por¬ 
tions of the plain were, no doubt, occupied 
with dense and tangled forests of palms, 
tamarisks, acacias, ana sycamores, while the 
swamps were filled with tall reeds and papyrus, 
and pools were gay with the beautiful pale- 
blue lotus. This luxuriant vegetation would 
oontrast on the one hand with the arid desert, 
and on the other with the verdureless mud¬ 
flats recently deserted by the water. We may 
add to the picture, crocodiles basking on the 
fiats or sunning in the shallows, the un¬ 
wieldy hippopotamus floundering in the waters, 
antelopes pasturing on the meadows, leopards, 
wolves, and jackals prowling in the woods and 
on the margin of the desert, swarms of wild¬ 
fowl over the marshes and in the swamps, and 
multitudes of fish in the waters. It must have 
appeared on the one hand a solitude terrible in 
its luxuriance and its monsters, and on the 
other a garden of the Lord in its riches and 
fertility ” (pp. 38, 39). 

If it is not always possible to concur in 
Sir W. Dawson’s notions of historic antiquity 
—as when he says that “ the first builders of 
Old Memphis must have been the immediate 
descendants of the survivors of the Deluge, 
and, perhaps, contemporary with some of 
them”; and when, again, he declines to 
assign an earlier date than 3000 b.c. to the 
first colonisation of the Nile Valley—his con¬ 
clusions and opinions upon a variety of topics 
which we have hitherto been accustomed to 
examine from only the archaeological point 
of view are always original and valuable. In 
his estimate of the great Hyksos problem, he 
entirely agrees with Dr. Hamy, Lenormant, 
and Prof. Flower, in pronouncing the type to 
be “decidedly Turanian or Mongol,” and 
resembling that of the aboriginal races of 
North America. “One of the figures in the 
Boulak Museum might pass for the portrait 
of a Chippewa chief (p. 19).” On the 
etymology of that much-tormented word 
“Hyksds,” “ Hykshos,” “Hykoussds,” Sir 
W. Dawson pertinently observes that 

“ if it is compounded of the word Huk or Og, 
and the tribal name Sos or Suzim, and means 
‘ King of the Suzim,’ then we have in these 
statues authentic portraits of representatives of 
those old pre-Canaanite peoples of Syria, so 


much dreaded by the Israelites, the Anafcim, 
Zuzim, and Zamzummin, who are mentioned 
by Moses in the Book of Deuteronomy as 
having preceded the populations of Palestine 
existing in his time ” (p. 20). 

Sir W. Dawson visited the site of Pithom, 
then recently excavated by M. Naville, 
and gives a succinct description of the ruins, 
the discovery of which he truly says has 
“ thrown a flood of light ” on the subject of 
the Oppression and the Exodus. Proceeding 
thence by way of the Wady Tumilat to 
l8mailiah, he made a careful examination of 
the shores of the Bitter Lakes, the result of 
which has been to convince him that only one 
place can be found to satisfy the conditions of 
the Bible narrative of the passage of the Bed 
Sea—“namely, the south part of the [old] 
Bitter Lake, between station Zayid on the 
railway, and station Geneffeh ” (p. 56). This 
conclusion supposes the Bitter Lakes to have 
at that time constituted an extension of the 
Gulf of Suez, which is also M. Naville’s view, 
and which, as Sir W. Dawson is careful to 
point out, was advocated as long ago as 1860 
by Mr. R. Stuart Poole, in his commentary 
on tiie Exodus in Smith’s great Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

That Sir W. Dawson writes on all that 
relates to prehistoric man with as much 
authority as on matters purely geological 
need not be said. His account of the bone 
caverns of Northern Syria (chap, vi.) is ex- 
| tremely interesting, and gathers up all the 
most recent facts relating to “the ante¬ 
diluvian or post-glacial cave-dwellers ” of the 
Lebanon range and the Phoenician coast-line. 
These caves yield indications of prehistoric 
men of two distinct epochs, the earlier being 
contemporaneous with the woolly rhinoceros, 
and the later belonging to the present zoo¬ 
logical era. 

“ The men of the rhinooeros age,” says Sir W. 
Dawson, “are probably an extinct people. 
Like the animals on which they subsisted, they 
may have perished in that great diluvial 
cataclysm which dosed the second continental 
period, and which we are now beginning to 
identify with the historical Dduge. In this 
case, the country may have remained unoccu¬ 
pied for ages, and when men returned to it, it 
had become tenanted by animals still living. 
The new people also, it we may judge from 
their implements, were more delicate manipu¬ 
lators of flint than their predecessors, and 
probably a less rugged and stalwart race, with 
more of art and less of vigour than the hunters 
who slew the great rhinoceros of the ante¬ 
diluvian plains. These were probably the 
aborigines whom the Phoenicians met when 
their ships first explored the ooast between 
Berytus and Tripoli, with whom they may 
have traded or fought for the possession of the 
country, and whose descendants not improbably 
constitute some of the varied tribes inhabiting 
I the region at the present day ” (pp. 159-160). 

To note one-tenth part of the points of 
special interest in Sir "W. Dawson’s book 
wonld carry us far beyond our present limits; 
but we must at least indicate his chapter on 
“ The Jordan and the Dead Sea,” his in¬ 
teresting and extremely probable identifica¬ 
tion of the site of “ the altar of burnt-offering 
for Israel,” dedicated by David on the spot 
where the temple of Solomon was afterwards 
built, and his startling array of arguments in 
favour of a new site for the hill of Golgotha. 

It is unfortunate that so good a book should 
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be so badly illustrated. For the rest, it is 
simply and picturesquely -written, demanding 
no previous scientific knowledge on the part 
of the reader; and it does not contain a dull 
page from beginning to end. 

Amelia B. Edwahds. 


The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. Edited by S. L. Lee. 
(Nimmo.) 

The well-known autobiography of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury has long stood in need 
of a competent editor, and it has found one 
in Mr. Lee, who has for some time been 
marked out by his articles in the Dictionary 
of National Biography as a scholar capable 
not only of minute investigation, but of 
entering with broad sympathy into the 
characters of the personages whose lives he 
narrates. Not only in the present edition of 
Herbert’s work arc Mr. Lee’s notes to the 
point, and not too numerous, but the intro¬ 
duction shows that he has seized the true 
spirit of that strange compound of vanity 
and clearsightedness whose early life was 
depicted by himself; while his present edition 
has given us, in the “continuation” wbioh 
follows, such knowledge as is attainable about 
Lord Herbert’s later years. 

If there is anything to be regretted, it is 
that Mr. Lee’s acquaintance with the history 
of the Continent during the seventeenth 
century appears to be extremely slight. At 
pp. xvii. and xxi. he writes so as to leave an 
impression on his readers that Juliers is in 
the Low Countries; and his language would 
perhaps lead to the inference that he had not 
grasped very firmly the existence of the 
Truce of Antwerp. The charge brought 
against Herbert, at p. xxix., of ignoring the 
rise of Richelieu, is only explicable by the 
incorrect statement, made in a note to p. 244, 
that Bichelieu “ succeeded to power early in 
1624.” As Richelieu “ succeeded to power ” 
in August, while Herbert was recalled in the 
preceding April, and as the autobiography 
does not reach the month of August, no 
objection can be taken against its author for 
not mentioning Richelieu’s elevation. 

Still more remarkable is an insertion made by 
Mr. Lee in the text at p. 113. Herbert there 
states that Juliers was besieged in 1610 by 
the Prince of Orange, obviously referring to 
Count Maurice by his later title. Mr. Lee 
prints “the city of Juliers, which the Prince 
[Philip William] of Orange resolved to 
besiege.” Yery accurate, no doubt, accord¬ 
ing to the genealogist, but fatally wrong in 
relation to the character of the Spaniolised 
prince of the day. Mr. Lee is fortunately 
young enough to study his continental history 
as carefully as he has studied his English 
history, and he will surely find it worth 
while to do so. Samuel R. Gabdineb. 


The Letters of Casiiodoru* : being a Con¬ 
densed Translation of the Yariae Epistolae 
of. Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator. 
With an Introduction. By Thomas Hodg¬ 
kin. (Frowde.) 

Pbobablt no two writers of the same period 
ever presented a stronger contrast than do the 
two principal authorities for the history of tho 
Ostrogoths in Italy—Procopius and Cassio¬ 


dorus. While the “Graeculus” may fairly 
be called a classic bom out of due time— 
indeed, apart from the mere linguistic cha¬ 
racter of his idiom, there are but few 
“classical” historians who can be regarded 
as his superiors—his Latin-speaking contem¬ 
porary is an exaggerated example of every 
vice of style characteristic of an age of 
literary decline. Not that Cassiodorus is so 
outrageously “barbarous” with regard to 
grammar and idiom: perhaps he is less so 
than most people would expect. The faults 
of his composition are not those of crudity, 
but of over-elaboration, according to the mis¬ 
taken standard of his time, which demanded 
that every sentence should be loaded with as 
much ornament as it could possibly carry, and 
that no opportunity should be lost of intro¬ 
ducing a classical allusion—the more recondite 
and enigmatical the better. It certainly 
never occurred to Cassiodorus that any person 
of taste could desire from him “more matter 
and less art.” On the contrary, he pleads 
with ostentatious humility that the cares of a 
laborious life had prevented him from giving 
to his composition all the finish he would 
have wished, and that the lack of learning of 
those whom he addressed had often imposed 
on him the painful necessity of being quite 
vulgarly straightforward and intelligible. 

Perhaps, after all, it may really be a matter 
of congratulation that Cassiodorus was not a 
better writer, for the preservation of the 
twelve books of the “ Variae” is very likely 
a result of the admiration which was felt for 
their worst qualities. And certainly the 
“ Yariae ” are, from the historical point of 
view, far too valuable to be spared. The 
most important half of this collection contains 
about 230 official letters written by Cassio¬ 
dorus in the capacity of secretary to Theo- 
deric. Whatever liberty may have been 
allowed to the secretary with regard to the 
expression, there is little doubt that the 
thoughts which these letters contain are for 
the most part due to the great Ostrogoth 
himself. The remaining documents are letters 
written by Cassiodorus in the names of the 
succeeding Gothic sovereigns, and in his own 
name as Praetorian Prefect, together with 
seventy-two formulae or models of official 
correspondence relating to such matters as the 
conferring of honours or the appointment 
of public functionaries. Altogether the 
“Yariae” throw a wonderful amount of 
light on a singularly interesting portion of 
European history, which but for their aid 
would have been obscure indeed. 

In the preface to the present volume Mr. 
Hodgkin explains that his abstract of the 
“ Variae ” was originally prepared to serve as 
a basis for the chapter on the constitution of the 
Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy and her Invaders ; 
but that, finding himself unable to work up 
the unexpectedly abundant materials into a 
consistent picture, he determined to offer his 
notes to tiie public in something like their 
original form. In so doing he has conferred 
a great benefit on all students of Gothic 
history. The laborious task of mastering the 
contents of the “Variae” is rendered far 
easier when one has at hand an abridgment, 
in which the author’s flowers of rhetoric are 
stripped away, and the substance of the letters 
is presented in manageable compass. Without 
laying claim to the scholarship necessary to 


criticise Mr. Hodgkin’s “condensed transla¬ 
tion ” in detail, I may venture to state my 
belief that it will be found substantially 
accurate with regard to matters of fact, though 
(as might be expected from the circumstances 
under which it was produced) it is in minor 
points somewhat wanting in exactness. For 
instance, in the preface to the “ Variae,” the 
words “cui dignitati occupationes publicae 
velut pedissequae semper assistunt” do not 
seem to be very well rendered by “ a dignity 
which all other public employments wait upon 
like lacqueys.” Perhaps Mr. Hodgkin has 
not really mistaken the sense, which is, of 
course, that the holder of the office is never free 
from pressing demands on his time; but the 
words of the translation do not readily 
suggest this meaning. Further on Cassiodorus 
says that there is need for the existence of 
different styles of writing, “ut varietas 
personarum congruum sortiretur eloquium.” 
This surely means, “ in order that the person¬ 
ages introduced may be made to speak in 
character,” not, as Mr. Hodgkin puts it, 
“ that the various sorts and conditions of men 
may each receive their appropriate address.” 

There are a good many passages of the 
“Yariae” in which—owing, no doubt, to 
corruptions in the text—it is quite impossible 
to get any sense out of the words by any 
grammatical exegesis. In these cases all the 
translator can do is to make the best guess he 
can at the general sense; but sometimes Mr. 
Hodgkin seems to me to have made rather 
wild shots. In Var. viii. 17 he summarises 
one passage as follows: 

“The father of Opilio was a man of noble 
character and robust body, who distinguished 
himself by his abstinence from the rices of the 
time and his preference for dignified repose in 
the stormy times of Odovacar. He was reputed 
an excellent man in those times, when the 
Sovereign was not a man of honour.” 

Whatever may be said of the other portion 
of this quotation, I think, at any rate, that 
the last sentence cannot be admitted as a 
correct translation of “ His temporibus habitus 
est eximius, cum princeps non esset ereotus.” 
But has not the whole passage been mis¬ 
interpreted ? I- am myself inclined to think 
that the statements about the elder Opilio here 
and in Var. v. 41 do not mean that he had 
held office under Odovacar; but, on the con¬ 
trary, that he had fought bravely for Theo- 
deric, and had, in his vigorous old age, been 
rewarded by a merely titular dignity, because 
he died before Theoderic was fully recognised 
as sovereign, and, therefore, before he had 
any more substantial rewards at his dis¬ 
posal. As to the text of the present pas¬ 
sage, I suspect it might require rather 
drastic treatment. We shall see how it looks 
when Meyer’s edition comes out. Meanwhile, 
by way of temporary patch, I think we may 
safely read animo for “amieitia,” and prob¬ 
ably eum for “ cum,” which will involve Borne 
alteration in the tenses of the verbs. 

However, I must abstain from any more 
criticisms of this kind, which are apt to 
require for their exposition a much larger 
amount of space than is justified by their 
importance or their general interest. Of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s introductory matter I have little 
to say but in approval. The sketch of the 
life of Cassiodorus is carefully and pleasantly 
written, and Mr. Hodgkin’s estimate of the 
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man’s character is just and kindly. "While 
disposed, on the whole, to take a lenient view 
of Ca8siodorn8’s somewhat Vicar-of-Bray-like 
political career, he does not, as some other 
writers have done, draw any unduly favour¬ 
able inference from the fact that the 
“Yariae” contain no letters relating to the 
lawless measures of Theoderic’s last three 
years, or to the murder of Amalasuentha.* 
Obviously, in editing his official corre¬ 
spondence, Cassiodorus would be careful to 
omit any documents which placed his own 
conduct in an unpleasant light. The in¬ 
troduction also contains some very useful 
information respecting official titles and func¬ 
tions under the empire and under the Ostro- 
gothic kings, and a good chapter on the 
chronology. The index to the volume is of 
unusual excellence, though not (as I think it 
should have been) quite exhaustive with 
regard to proper names. 

Hehkt Bradlbt. 


Storm of Wicklow. By George Francis 
Armstrong. (Longmans.) 

Ms. Akxstbong is a poet of some mark, 
whose reputation will be fully maintained by 
these poems. But while in many respects 
they are excellent, they are faulty in one— 
they are too prolix. The book would be 
more valuable if there were less of it. Hr. 
Armstrong writes so fluently that he is 
tempted into redundance where a better effect 
might be produced by compression. It may 
he said that diffuseness is common in narra¬ 
tive verse; but the art of the poet should be 
present in whatever he writes, and there is a 
failure of art when a page or more is ocoupied 
with what could be expressed with greater 
force in a few lines. I hope it is not heresy 
to say that one of the most delightful nar¬ 
rative poems in the language—Spenser's 
“ Faerie Queen ”—would be more delightful 
still if its beautiful passages were not obscured 
by the verbiage of other passages which are 
less pleasing. There is equally a failure of 
art when the poet avoids—if it can be said 
that a poet ever does avoid—all amplification. 
Absolute directness of speech can be used on 
the rarest occasions only, when a picture or 
a situation needs nothing to heighten its 
effect. But there is the widest difference 
between plainness of speech and the copious 
Muse of Hr. Armstrong. To adopt a standard 
which is in a manner suggested by the first of 
these "Wicklow stories, let them be compared 
with Tennyson’s “Maud.” “De Verdun of 
Darragh,” without being an imitation, bears 
some marked resemblances to that poem. 
But while “Maud” is an impassioned poem, 
it is also a finished work of art. It is entirely 
free from looseness or carelessness of form, 
and it would be difficult to point to a line of 
it that could be removed, or to a phrase that 
could be altered, without injury to the con¬ 
text. It is not in these respects that “De 
Verdun of Darragh” resembles it. The, 
want of pause, of compactness and precision, 
observable in the following extract, charac¬ 
terises the whole poem, and more or less the 
entire book. “De Verdun of Darragh” is 


* So Hr. Hodgkin now writes the name; the 
form I should use, if I dared, would be Amala- 
swintha. 


the story of a good man’s love, thwarted in 
its earlier stage by a bad man’s wickedness. 
Part of the story is enacted in Italy, and 
the lover, to get relief from his troubles, 
throws himself into the excitement of the 
Italian War of Independence. The passage 
quoted begins the second part of the poem, 
and is an apostrophe to the town of Turin: 

“ Fair city, laved by that majestic river 

Whose fructifying streams through years of 
glory 

Have graced the Lombard's towered plains that 
never 

Shall fade in fame or be outsung in story— 

Torino, in whose midst the heights of snow, 

Dreamlike amid the morning’s roseate glow, 

Or darkening in the thunder-storm’s caress, 
Or vivid in hot noonday, the eye meets, 

A presence everywhere, and which per¬ 
vade 

With Nature’s influence (of her loveliness 
Or of her sternest forces born) thy streets, 
And woo the sense with beauty or o’er- 
shade 

With wonder and fear—blest fountain may’st 
thou be 

For Italy of joy and hope and might, 

While Freedom, breaking up the reign of 
night, 

Irradiates from thy heart from sea to sea! ” 

I am glad to have got through the un¬ 
gracious task of pointing out what may be 
the only defect—and is certainly the only 
serious defect—in a volume which possesses 
many charms. These “ Stories of Wicklow ” 
are all conoeived and written in the true spirit 
of poetry. They abound in descriptions of 
natural scenery in which the eye and heart of 
the poet seem to be accompanied by the hand 
of the painter; and they give forcible expres¬ 
sion to some of the deepest and most complex 
feelings of the human breast. The passion 
of remorse, in conflict with other and more 
terrible passions, has seldom been more vividly 
depicted than in the grim story, “The 
Wraith of De Riddlesford’s Castle.” “ The 
Fisherman,” which is stated to be a true 
narrative taken from the lips of a Wicklow 
seafarer, enshrines with an altogether natural 
pathos the loving sorrows of one of a class of 
men whose natures are often as tender as their 
lot is hard. Nearly all the poems in the 
volume are narratives, containing incidents 
which connect them with Wicklow; but the 
reader will find interest less in the events of the 
stories than in the descriptive and thought¬ 
ful passages which exalt the stories into 
poems. 

A few short poems are added, one or two of 
which are of a higher order than the tales. 
The following, for instance, is unexceptionable 
for its inspiration and its finished beauty of 
form: 

“IN THB MOUNTAINLAND. 

“ Dread Spirit that, whate’er the uncertain tongue 
Of crude Conjecture unto credulous ears 

Hay stammer, still to me, with heart yet 
young 

To learn, to feel, from out the measureless 
years 

Speakest, and everywhere through earth, sky, 
sea, 

Dost palpitate in ceaseless energy— 

“ Be it mine, while here these senses vibrating 
Reveal Thee, life to life, to watch the play 

Of Thine abounding forces, and to sing 
Thv might, Thy love, Thy beauty, day by 
day 

Gathering the tokens of Thy various power 

In midnight storm or iris of the shower. 


“ And is this idleness—to sit alone 

Horn after morn above the moving sea, 
Bending the ear to every separate tone 
Amid its multitudinous harmony, 

That comes from its great depths’ unceasing 
roar 

Far off, or sighs along its voioeful shore ; 

“ To watch its myriad motions hour on hour. 

Each fleeting shadow and light that glaams 
and flies, 

On days of off-shore winds, when sun and 
shower 

And hurrying cloud with ever-varying dyes 
Career across its breaker-whitened deeps 
Where, light in gloom, the glimmering sea-bird 
sweeps ; 

“ And treasure in the inmost of the mind 

Its every delicate colour, swirl, and sound, 

As some most precious hint of Thee; and And 
Fit words wherein to hold their beauty 
bound ? 

Or lie upon the mountains when the spring 
At last has set the slow woods burgeoning, 

" And brood upon the valleys lovingly, 

Learning the thousand hues that flame and 
glow 

On every brightening bosh and kindling tree; 

Or when glad tempests o’er the woodlands 
blow, 

Warm in some sheltered mossy nook reclined, 
Count every cadence of the wandering wind ; 

“ That so I may a nearer commune hold 

With Thee, who to deaf ears alone art dumb, 
And, back returning to a world grown oold 
Amid Thy signs to Thee from whom they 
come, 

Some unexpected sweetness I may bear 
To waken wonder or to shame despair P ’’ 

Geohob Cottehell. 


“ The History of India as Told by its own 

Historians.”— Oujardt. By the late Sir 

Edward Clive Bayley. (W. H. Allen.) 

Eaelt in the fourteenth century, when the 
Sultan of Delhi returned to his capital after 
settling some disturbances in Bengal, he was 
met by his eldest son, who “received him 
with magnificence in a wooden pavilion 
erected for the occasion. During the cere¬ 
monies the building gave way, and the 
Sultan, with five other persons, was crushed 
in the fall.” Chance, or—if suspicion be 
allowed play—crime, thus secured the succes¬ 
sion of Muhammad Taghlak to the throne of 
his father; but a reign commencing in blood 
ended in disorder. Province after province 
rose in rebellion, and the entire country 
became a scene of mingled strife and 
desolation. In the quaint language of the 
native historian, Ibn Batata, “the greatest 
city in the world [Delhi] had the fewest 
inhabitants.” 

Among the provinces which at this time 
threw off the yoke of “ one of the 
most accomplished princes and most furious 
tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced 
human nature ” was Gujarat, on the western 
coast of India, inhabited by various peoples 
and varied nationalities, but united by the 
common bond of obedience to the imperial 
sway of the monarch who sat on the throne 
of splendour at Delhi. The submission, never 
at any time very real, became at this period 
little more than nominal; but the fire of 
revolt, though smouldering, did not break 
into an open flame till the reign of Muham¬ 
mad II., when it chanced that the governor 
appointed to rule this portion of the imperial 
dominions had acted in a way to excite the 
hostility of his subjects. He was thereupon 
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removed, and a Rajput convert sent to replace 
him. A battle ensued between the rival 
aspirants, and in the end the new adminis¬ 
trator found the country of Gujardt at his 
feet. Seeping up for a while the semblance 
of submission to the Delhi monarch, he ere 
long broke the yoke of bondage, and in a.d. 
1391 assumed the title of king. His efforts 
were so successful that not only did he maintain 
his independence, but he brought several 
recusant neighbours to a right sense of their 
duties. However, after eighteen years had 
elapsed, his grandson, “in the thoughtless days 
of youth, through association with the wicked,” 
conspired against his grandfather. The 
“ thoughtless ” deed which is thus palliated 
by the native historian was none other 
than the murder of the Sultan by poison. 
The assassin, Ahmad Shah by name, seized 
the reins of power. An active soldier and 
able administrator, the people prospered under 
his sway, and he is handed down to posterity 
by Muslim annalists as a pattern monarch. 
As, however, he seemed to consider it his 
vocation to extirpate the idol worship of his 
Hindu subjects, it is not surprising that 
the latter regarded his actions with no 
favourable eye. The chief portion of his 
reign was devoted to struggles with the 
neighbouring rulers of Mdlwa and Idar, 
victory for the most part remaining in 
the hands of the king of Gujarat. But 
Ahmad Shah is, perhaps, best known as the 
founder of the city of Ahmedabad, a town 
the pious Muslim historian would have it 
believed “so charming to behold that in 
beauty it outvies all the cities of the earth. 
Travellers are agreed that they have found no 
city in the whole earth so beautiful, charm¬ 
ing, and splendid.” It is curious to compare 
with this high-flown panegyric the more com¬ 
monplace description given by the Emperor 
Aurungzib, who says: 

“ I have already called this city Garddb&d (the 
abode of dust). Now I know not what to call 
it—whether Samumirtan (the country of the 
Simum or hot wind), Bimdristdn (the country 
of ill-health), Zakkum-dar (thorn-brake) or 
Jahannum&bdd (the abode of Hell); for all 
these names are appropriate.” 

This difference of opinion between the native 
and the foreigner has been decided by time 
in favour of the former; for not only did the. 
city become the capital of Gujardt, but it 
gave to ita sovereigns the name of the Ahma- 
dabad dynasty, an appellation under which 
they most generally appear in the annals of 
the country. 

On the death of Ahmad Shah in a.n. 1441, 
he was succeeded by his son, “ who gave 
himself up to pleasure and ease, and had no 
care for the affairs of government, or rather 
the capacity of his understanding did not 
attain £0 the lofty heights of the concerns of 
state.” For ten years he held nominal sway, 
and then his son “ dropped the medicine oi 
death into the cup of the Sultan’s life.” The 
assassin, who, in a.d. 1451, assumed as king 
the name of Kutb-ud-din, gave splendid 
“ feasts and royal entertainments, and in¬ 
dulged in drinking of wine and immorality.” 
An insensate drunkard, he fell a prey to the vice 
which in life had placed him lower than the 
beasts of the field; for it chanced that, excited 
with wine, he slashed with his sword at a camel, 
but, missing the creature, cut his own knee, 


and died on the third day. It is but fair, 
however, to add that accounts as to his disease 
differ, some alleging that he was poisoned by 
his daughter at the instigation of the wife of 
his bosom. “But God knows the truth,” 
says the Mirdt-i-Sikandari. Passing over the 
simpleton Sultan Baud, who reigned but a 
few months, the pen of the chronicler records 
with pride and satisfaction the accession of 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarha, of whom it is 
recorded that 

“ he added glory and lustre to the kingdom of 
Gujar&t, and was the best of all the Gujarat 
kings, including all who preceded, and all who 
succeeded him; and whether for abounding 
justice and generosity, for success in religious 
war, and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam 
and of the Musalm&ns ; for soundness of judg¬ 
ment, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old 
age; for power, for valour and victory—he was 
a pattern of excellence.” 

A glutton to an extent that he was wont to 
say of himself, “ if God had not raised 
Mahmud to the throne of Gujarat, who would 
have satisfied his hunger ? ” he did not 
allow this thorn in the flesh to interfere with 
the discharge of his duties. Kind and con¬ 
siderate to his soldiers, “God Almighty 
always gave his armies the victory ” ; while 
the welfare of his subjects was constantly 
uppermost in his mind. Clever men were 
invited to settle in the country from all the 
surrounding cities, and the people “ were 
thus by the Sultan’s exertions instructed in 
the knowledge and practice of the conveni¬ 
ences and elegancies of civilised life.” For 
fifty-four years he maintained his kingdom 
in wealth and prosperity. After this pro¬ 
longed reign “ the Sultan gave up his soul to 
God,” leaving a name which, making allow¬ 
ance for tho extravagant laudation of native 
historians, towers far above the less en¬ 
lightened reputations of his contemporaries. 
Respected by his friends and dreaded by his 
foes, his reign was the Augustan age of 
Gujarat—a country henceforth independent 
in theory, as it had hitherto been in practice, 
of the throne of Delhi. 

His successor, Muzaffar II., a man of 
“understanding and learning and wisdom,” 
a great proficient in all military exercises, 
a splendid archer, and withal a “teetotaler” 
was unduly clement in his administration, 
and scarce adapted to stem the rugged tur¬ 
bulence of the day in which he lived. On 
his death, in 1526, a struggle for power 
commenced among his children; but in the 
end the poisoned chalice and the flashing 
sword left the way open for the third son, 
Bahddur Shah, during whose reign of eleven 
years the Portuguese frequently came into 
collision with the Gujarat ruler. The 
great object of Bahadur Shah’s ambition 
seems to have been to force these intruders 
to become Musalm&ns, a proceeding to which 
they not unnaturally objected. In spite of 
this, when the sovereign of Gujarat was ousted 
from his throne by the King of Delhi, the 
Portuguese, in return for certain concessions, 
among others the right to build a factory, 
supplied him with five hundred Europeans to 
assist in recovering his kingdom. As soon, 
however, as the country was settled, after the 
retreat of the Mughuls, Bahadur Shah turned 
his attention to the “ Firing! dogs,” the 
cause of complaint being that the Portuguese 


had surrounded their new factory with a wall, 
and, as he conceived, turned the spot into a 
fortification. An affray took place, lives were 
lost on each side, while the King of Gujarat, 
throwing himself into the sea, was stunned 
by a blow from an oar, and despatched with 
a halbert. Thus, in 1537, it happened that 
“fate was not in accord with the plans of 
Bahadur Shah,” and he died, not, however, 
till he had conquered and annexed the king¬ 
dom of Malwa, which thenceforth formed an 
integral portion of the dominions of Gujarat. 
To the reign of his successor, which lasted 
for sixteen years, but slight interest attaches, 
j It is remarkable for little save the intrigues 
and factions of his nobles, except in so far as 
he built the Castle of Surat, which still 
remains to perpetuate his memory. 

Such in brief outline are the facts which 
the History of Gujardt , “ as told by its own 
historians,” lays before the public. The value 
of the work consists in the light which it 
serves to throw upon disputed dates and 
obscure transactions. In so far as the internal 
economy of the rtate is concerned but little 
information is afforded beyond that given in 
the introductory chapter, while as regards the 
interesting question of land revenue the 
historians are completely silent. As a work 
of reference it is doubtless useful, though it is 
somewhat wearisome to read page after page 
of details how “infidels were sent to hell,” 
or “ Firing! dogs ” were butchered by the sons 
of the Faithful- 

Regarding the way in which its learned 
translator and editor has acquitted himself of 
his task it is scarcely necessary to write; a 
profound scholar and a painstaking investi¬ 
gator, his labours are unusually trustworthy, 
and the world of letters will doubtless award 
him that meed of praise which is rarely with¬ 
held from arduous and conscientious toil, by 
assigning him, in death, a niche in the temple 
of fame side by side with his venerated master 
Sir Henry ElMot. A. N. Wollabtok. 


Labor, Land, and Law: a Search for the 
Missing Wealth of the Working Poor. By 
W. A. Phillips. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ip Mr. Phillips had read The Radial Pro¬ 
gramme he would probably have spoken 
slightingly of it, as the production of timid 
and compromising, though well-meaning, 
reformers. Good in their way, no doubt, are 
free education, the disestablishment of the 
Church, and the like; but they are mere 
stepping-stones, and not resting places. 
Writing in a country where the labour ques¬ 
tion is not so greatly mixed up with smaller 
controversies as it is in England, Mr. 
Phillips advocates a policy of exceeding bold¬ 
ness ; and his proposals have a special interest, 
coming as they do not from a wild agitator, 
but from a practical politician of long ex¬ 
perience. In his opinion, the two great 
causes of the impoverishment of the working 
classes are the monopoly of land and the 
usurious profits of accumulated capital. He 
holds, therefore, that the force of the law 
must be strenuously exerted to secure a freer 
distribution of land and to give labour its 
due. Here are some of his proposals. The 
amount of land held by individuals should be 
limited; and this can be most effectively done 
not by direct prohibition, but by a progressive 
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and practically prohibitive tax on all inherited - 
land in excess of, say, 160 acres. No title to 
land should be held to convey minerals. The 
power of disposing by will should be greatly 
restricted. “Land is never in any sense to 
be subjected to disposition by will. The 
sooner we dispossess our minds of the idea 
that land in itself is property the better.” 
Every unfair bargain, contract, or transaction 
should be examined and set aside by law; and 
all gambling, stock-jobbing, or business con¬ 
ducted on the doctrines of chance or mis¬ 
representation should be abolished. “It is 
the duty of Law,” thus he sums up his 
argument, “ to prevent the monopoly of 
Land, as of all other monopolies, and thus 
afford just remuneration and a fair field to 
Labor.” That there is a power in “Law” 
to accomplish this gigantic work he does not 
for a moment doubt. 

Mr. Phillips lays a very broad foundation 
for his political and social theories. He has 
searched all history, ancient and modem, for 
proofs and illustrations of what he calls the 
broad axiomatic truth that the earth is the 
equal heritage of all men. Seeking for 
lessons and warnings, he reviews the social 
policy of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans; he traces the in¬ 
fluence of Christianity and of feudalism and the 
course of Mohammedanism; and he describes 
in considerable detail the land systems of 
modem Europe and of the United States. Of 
the historical part of Mr. Phillips’s volume it 
is sufficient to say that it displays the same 
happy freedom from doubt and hesitation as 
do Ms proposals of reform. Through its pages, 
as through those of similar bold treatises, 
there runs a stream of benevolent inaccuracy. 
The independence of his judgment, indeed, 
has enabled him to write some very enter¬ 
taining passages, wMch relieve the general 
gravity of his argument. 

“ Watt Tyler,” he says, “ was one of the most 
eminent of Englishmen; of undoubted ability 
and great moderation, restraining his followers 
from excesses, and only asking for the just 
rights of the people. It is doubtful if it would 
add to his fame to place his monument in 
Westminster, but it is not likely to be done so 
long as a greedy landed aristocracy rules 
England. It was an insurrection of artisans 
and labourers, and was unsuccessful because it 
was merciful and moderate, and because the 
king and selfish aristocrats did not hesitate at 
falsehood, treachery, and murder.” 

It is the “ Hon. James E. Thorold Rogers ” 
who has roused him to tMs high praise of 
“Watt Tyler,” which is very refreshing, 
though somewhat exaggerated. We quote it 
mainly as an instance of Mr. PMllips’s chief 
characteristic—his great capacity for his¬ 
torical indignation. Much more to the 
purpose is his sketch of landholding in the 
United States, on which he speaks with 
exacter knowledge; and to English readers 
it forms the most interesting part of the 
book. Though the disposal of public lauds 
is not with us a burning question, the rights 
of settlers have of late attracted a good deal 
of attention. In the recent report on the 
working of the Preemption and Homestead 
Laws a passage is quoted from the book 
before us; and it is certainly remark¬ 
able. Shortly stated the result is that 
these laws, wMch were framed for the 
purpose of assuring the ownersMp of land to 


actual settlers, have become most profitable 
instruments of speculation. And, in the 
absence of minute restrictions as to occupation, 
it is obvious that this failure was inevitable. 
Should not the story make reformers pause 
who, like Mr. Phillips, propose by law to 
abolish all monopolies, to fix the number of 
acres which a person may hold, and generally 
to check men from doing what they strongly 
desire to do ? Many of us agree with him 
that the distribution of wealth is monstrously 
unequal, and that large estates in land are a 
source of social danger. But the evils are 
vastly greater than his remedies. He sees 
indeed that there are other causes than that 
which engrossed the attention of Mr. Henry 
George; yet nowhere does he appear to be 
impressed by the terrible difficulty of the 
problem of social misery. May it not be that 
the problem is insoluble ? 

G. P. Macdoneli. 


TWO GERMAN BOOKS ON ECCLESIASTES. 

Qohelat und die nach-aritto Ulisehe Philoeophie. 

Yon August Palm. (Mannheim: Hogrefe.) 
Per Prediffer Salomo's von F. Hitzig. 

Herausgegeben von W. Nowack. (Leip¬ 
zig: Hirzel.) . 

Some twelve years ago the present writer 
advanced the position that Ecclesiastes is 
closely connected with the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, and more especially with Stoicism 
and Epicureanism. In Germany, at least, 
the question thus raised has attracted, and 
continues to attract, a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. The publications mentioned above take 
opposite rides in the discussion. Prof. Palm 
has proposed to Mmself the object of showing 
more fully than any previous writer has done, 
by quotations from Greek and Roman poets 
and philosophers, that Ecclesiastes is, so to 
speak, surrounded by a Hellenic atmosphere. 
His observations relate to seventy-one places 
in the book, and comprise parallels which 
have been adduced by other writers, together 
with some that have suggested themselves 
to him in the course of his own reading. It 
must be allowed that his dissertation is a 
valuable addition to the literature of Eccle¬ 
siastes, even if it might be shown to give 
evidence of one or two slips. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the comparative lateness of the parallels 
from Marcus Aurelius, Prof. Palm considers 
them of particular importance; and remarks 
that already in 1836 Enobel had observed the 
remarkable agreement as to the view of 
things taken in Marcus Aurelius and in 
Ecclesiastes. Prof. Palm expresses regret 
that the question as to the connexion of 
Ecclesiastes with Stoicism and Epicurean¬ 
ism was not more thorougHy dealt with 
by Zeller in the last edition of his great 
work on Greek philosophy. Zeller admits 
that the probable date of Ecclesiastes is 
about 200 b.c. —a date when, it can scarcely 
be doubted, the Hellenising spirit was vigor¬ 
ously at work among the Jews, and was 
destined soon to give place to the Maccabean 
reaction; and he considers it quite possible 
that Greek pMlosophy may have had its 
influence on some places in the book, but 
that the proofs advanced do not exhibit the 
peculiar words and thoughts of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism with a definiteness sufficient to 
warrant the theory of a direct connexion 


with these philosophical systems. This, 
however, is going very far towards conceding 
the question at issue; for while it must be, 
on the one hand, maintained that the traces 
of Stoicism and Epicureanism are sufficiently 
clear to be quite unmistakeable, it may be 
allowed, on the other, that the author of 
Ecclesiastes is not concerned with pure Epi¬ 
cureanism or pure Stoicism, but with these 
philosophical systems as modified by contact 
with Judaism, and as taught in contemporary 
assemblies of learned Jews. 

Prof. Palm admits that, of the parallels he 
has adduced from classical literature, some 
may be wanting in closeness, and others may 
be more or less doubtful; but he maintains 
that, deducting these, there will still remain 
a considerable number wMch either cannot 
be explained at all, or cannot be naturally 
explained, unless they are regarded as giving 
indications of Greek influence on Ecclesiastes. 

Prof. Nowack’s edition of Hitzig’s com¬ 
mentary on Ecclesiastes in the “ Exegetisches 
Handbuch” differs very considerably from 
the original work, so that, in the Introduc¬ 
tion—ttie “ Vorbemerkungen”—the editor has 
gone very far towards supplanting the author. 
Dr. Nowack asks the reviewer to compare the 
first edition in order to ascertain what he has 
added, and what is to be referred to Hitzig. 
But this is an inconvenient proceeding; and 
it is to be regretted that, in the case of a 
scholar so eminent as Hitzig, some method 
could not have been adopted by which the 
student would have perceived at a glance 
where the distinction is to be made. The 
mention of Hitzig’s name in some places 
only may very easily mislead. Dr. Nowack 
rejects the date of the composition of the 
book g’ven by Hitzig—204 b.c. —though this 
date approximately was adopted by Kuenen 
in Ms Onderzoek, and, as stated above, is 
accepted by Zeller. The grounds on which 
Hitzig supported his conclusion are, it is 
true, untenable, but the date is nevertheless 
essentially right; and it is only about the 
end of the third or the commencement of the 
second century b.c. that Ecclesiastes obtains 
a firm Mstorical basis. Not unnaturally, 
Hitzig’s date being put aside, Dr. Nowack 
can come to no definite decision between the 
later Ptolemaic period and the later period of 
the Persian dominion. His reasons for not 
allowing the influence of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism are for the most part of a 
nature too subjective to be dealt with con¬ 
cisely in a brief notice otherwise than by 
mere oounter-assertion. Some of the more 
important evidence he passes over in silence; 
and he has either studied the subject bo 
superficially or is so much at a loss for definite 
arguments as to produce again, as though con¬ 
clusive, an irrelevant objection of DeBtzsch, 
that the injunction to be neither “ righteous 
overmuch” nor “over much wicked” does 
not suit Stoicism so well as it suits the Aristo¬ 
telian doctrine of “ the mean.” No one had 
asserted anything to the contrary. Dr. 
Nowack of course omits the important remark 
of Hitzig— 

“ Koheleth comes nearer to what we call phil¬ 
osophy than any other Hebrew book, and its 
author might—sinoe the Jews of Alexandria 
had already gained a knowledge of Greek cul¬ 
ture—have had an acquaintance with the specu¬ 
lative work of the Greeks, as related to this 
culture” 
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—a remark which shows how easily Hitzig 
might have been led to discern the true 
relation ol Ecclesiastes with Greek philo¬ 
sophy. 

I should hare liked to deal more fully with 
the Hitzig-Nowack commentary, but I can 
notice one place only, Ecc. xii. 4. Nowack 
follows Hitzig in referring the verse through¬ 
out to the mouth and voice in old age. The 
“sound of the grinding,” or “ of the mill,” 
denotes the motion of the mouth and its 
internal parts required for utterance. It is 
justly remarked that, speaking generally, 
mastication produces no sound worthy of 
mention. “ The bringing low of the daughters 
of music " refers to the inability to raise the 
voice in song. The common translation of 
the intervening clause—which the revisers 
have essentially followed, giving, “And one 
shall rise up at the voice of a bird”—is 
scarcely intelligible, and it in no way agrees 
with the context. But when we render, 
“ It becometh the voice of a bird” (which is 
essentially the translation of Hitzig, Nowack 
and Ewald) all is consistent, the reference 
being to the old man’s voice “piping and 
whistling in his sound.” The rendering of 
the Authorised and Revised Versions, “shall 
rise up,” comes from a misunderstanding of 
yakum. Nowack refers for the true sense to 
1 Sam. xxii. 13 and Micah ii. 8 as analogous 
examples. But a much better example, 
which alone goes far towards settling the 
question, is to be found in Psal. evii. 29, 
“He causes the storm to become a calm.” 
Cf., also, Job xi. 17 ; xv. 29. 

Thomas Tiler. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Medical Women. By Dr. Sofia Jex-Blake. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 
This is a rail, fair, and most interesting account 
of the battle fought and won by six brave 
women who first stormed the closed gates of 
the medical profession in England. It is 
written by one who, of all, is most competent 
to do so—who most of all contributed to the 
victory. Even for those who cannot sym¬ 
pathise with recent phases of feminine energy, 
it is a tale that fills with shame and with en¬ 
thusiasm—shame for the bigotry and coarse¬ 
ness of men, enthusiasm for the courage and 
patience of women. But these feelings are not 
stirred by any passion or rhetoric of the writer. 
The facts need no such enforcement. Indeed, 
when we consider how just (as all now confess) 
was the cause, how gross the opposition, how 
generally mean its motives, we are surprised to 
find that Dr. Jex-Blake writes of insult and 
injury without rancour or fanaticism, and 
scarcely with resentment. Victory has smoothed 
her ruffled plumes—for ruffled an angel’s would 
have been. She graciously extends mercy and 
forgiveness to the vanquished, recognises most 
handsomely the services of her trusty comrades 
and allies, and writes of herself almost as 
modestly as Caesar. Dux foemina facti may 
well be the proud motto of most of the flourish¬ 
ing schools, institutions, and colleges for 
women, which are assuredly going to change, 
if they do not reform, our English society; and 
among these leaders Miss Jex-Blake takes a 
rightful place. Honour to them and her who 
see in the elevation of women not simply a 
vindication of their sex, but an impulse to 
humanity. Masculine pedantry or spite has 
but one shaft to throw at her work and her 
book—when it begs her not to air her scholar¬ 
ship at classic Rugby or Qirton, where necessitas 


non habet lex will really not pass as feminine or 
even medical Latin. 

Morley: Ancient and Modern. By William 
Smith, editor of “Old Yorkshire.” (Long¬ 
mans.) The ordinary reader may not be aware 
that Morley is a thriving little town in the 
vicinity of Leeds which has recently acquired 
municipal privileges. Its charter of incorpora¬ 
tion was granted only in December last, and its 
first mayor—Mr. Joseph Schofield—chosen in 
April of the present year. The rise of Morley 
is due to the development of cloth manufac¬ 
ture, into the composition of which some fifty 
years ago a considerable amount of wool 
entered. “At the present time,” says Mr. 
Smith, “a great proportion of the union 
cloths manufactured in Morley are utterly 
innocent of having in them the smallest con¬ 
tribution from the sheep’s back.” This, no 
doubt, is very creditable to the ingenuity of 
the Morley folk, who were quick to see tneir 
way to wealth through the application of those 
waste produots known as mungo and shoddy, 
but we take leave to doubt whether out of 
Morley the satisfaction is general. Moreover, 
the readers of Mr. Smith’s entertaining volume, 
in which the past and present condition of 
things is fairly set forth, will be very much 
disposed to oonsider that a good deal of the 
material progress made by the little town has 
been too dearly obtained. Its sylvan beauties 
are gone, its picturesque features effaced, and 
a great deal of the old neighbourly feeling has 
been lost. In their place there are tall chimney 
shafts, from which issue clouds of dense smoke, 
ugly factories, and yet uglier ‘ ‘ villa residences,” 
and a ceaseless competition for business which is 
apt to dull the spirit of kindliness. It is not 
surprising that in such circumstances Mr. 
Smith loves to dwell in the past, and, from 
charters, registers, deeds and the gossip of old 
inhabitants, to revive the memory of Morley 
in its earlier days. He has a facile and some¬ 
what discursive pen, and treats of pretty well 
every subject which can be brought within his 
scope from the Romans in Morley a.d. 43 to 
the operations of the Parliamentary Boundary 
Commission a.d. 1885. The book is illustrated 
with some spirited engravings, but, in our 
opinion, marred by the insertion of a good 
many inartistic photographs. 

The American Salmon Fisherman. By H. P. 
Wells. (Sampson Low.) This is a carefully 
written treatise on the whole art of salmon 
fishing, and will be found useful by the English 
as well as the American angler. We should 
venture to differ both from the character and 
make of salmon rods as recommended by the 
author. Patriotic motives naturally lead him 
to prefer an American to a home-made rod, 
but the fifteen-foot rod which he prescribes is 
too small and weak for our rushing salmon 
streams. We hope we are unprejudiced, too, in 
preferring eighteen feet of plain greenheart 
to the split cane, nickel-silvered rods with poly- 
angular handles, that were conspicuous in the 
American annex of the International Fishing 
Exhibition. The standard salmon flies here 
recommended—Jock Scott, Silver Doctor, Pop- 
ham, and a few others—prove just as useful at 
home as on the Metapedia. The list of 
Canadian salmon rivers, illustrated by a map, 
will interest many more than merely trans¬ 
atlantic anglers. It is a pity that nets are 
permitted to be as destructive at the mouths of 
these rivers as they are in the Norwegian 
streams. Mr. Wells gives many valuable hints 
to a salmon fisher on tackle and procedure, and 
spares no pains to illustrate the mode of 
making casts and the like by means of dia¬ 
grams. He has invented a large trough with 
plate-glass ends. In this trough he caused a 
quantity of the best known salmon lures to be 
worked as on a river, while he watched the 
effect through the windows. This test is more 


ingenious, perhaps, than convincing. Its re¬ 
sults are thus described in language tinged 
with national sentiment: 

“ When those flies were moved which were pro¬ 
vided with mixed wings of which the crest of the 
golden pheasant formed part, the wings seemed to 
flash with reflected light m a manner and with an 
appearance not unlike that of the fish. The effect 
was extremely beautiful to my eye. It was like 
the intermittent flash of a firefly, lighting up the 
closely contiguous water with a mellow glow,” 
Ac. 

Mr. Wells forgets that although such may be 
the. effect to human eyes and human judgment, 
he is entirely ignorant of a salmon’s power of 
eyesight and activity of brain. He speaks of 
“ the exercise of a salmon’s imagination,” but 
science, as yet, knows nothing of this faculty. 
When Mr. Wells’s love of fine language does 
not lead him into a maze, his remarks are 
sensible and much to the point. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Dante Society. 
(Cambridge, Mass., U.8.A.) Together with the 
very brief report of the doings of the American 
Dante Society two papers are here printed. 
The first is an essay on Dante’s life ana works 
by Mr. J. R. Lowell, which was published in 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia in 1859. It is an ably 
written article, which in a small space gives a 
very dear and appreciative sketch of the poet 
and his various writings. The seoond paper, by 
Mr. Paget Toynbee, will be of much interest to 
students of the Divine Comedy from its explana¬ 
tion of an allusion in Par. xvi. 14-15, which 
had hitherto failed to receive interpretation 
from any of the numerous commentators. In 
the passage referred to Dante says that Beatrice 
by her smile gave him a hint (as to the way he 
should address his sainted ancestor Cacdaguida), 
just as the lady in the romance by a cough gave 
a sign to Guinevere and Lancelot when they 
first showed signs of their growing guilty love. 
No such incident occurs in the printed editions 
of “ Lancelot du Lao,” but Mr. Toynbee has 
happily discovered (as he first announced in the 
Academy) the mi s sing passage in several early 
MS. copies of the romance. Mr. Toynbee says : 

“The following extract, which I have trans¬ 
cribed, with the usual expansions, from a thir¬ 
teenth century manuscript,* describes how Galle- 
hault (not Galahad, as many wrongly have it) 
contrived the meeting between Lancelot and 
Guenever, how they kissed, and how they were 
observed by the Lady of Malehaut. It serves 
thus to illustrate both Inferno, v. 123, 137, and 
Paradito, xvi. 13-15.” 

The special passage which Dante alludes to 
in Par. xvi., 13, runs thus: “A ces paroles 
que la reine li disoit auint que la dune de 
Maloaut eestosei tot a escient, et dreca la teste 
que ele auoit embronchiee.” Mr. Toynbee gives 
the original text and a translation of the whole 
episode, which describes the first meeting 
between Lancelot and the queen, brought 
about by the Galeotto who is named by 
Francesca da Rimini in her despairing cry of 
imprecation on this very romanoe, which she 
ana Paolo were reading together when “ love 
first conquered ” them. 

Bihliographia Paracelsica. By John Ferguson. 
(Glasgow: privately printed.) This is Part II. 
of Mr. Ferguson’s Examination of Mook’s 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. Eine kritische Studie. 
On the appearance of Mook’s book, it was 
reviewed in these colnmns by Mr. Ferguson 
(Academy, vol. xii., p. 387), who criticised 
it from the bibliographical standpoint some¬ 
what severely. In the above privately printed 
pamphlet he brings a long senes of additional 
charges against Mook for bibliographical 
faults of both commission and omission. Al¬ 
though we are inclined to believe that in some 

* Lamdoicne, 757 (fol. 71, verso b—fol. 76, 
recto b.) in the British Museum. 
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cases Hook’s title-page versions differ from 
Mr. Ferguson’s, owing to their having ex¬ 
amined different issues of the same edition— 
and this, perhaps, in more cases than Mr. Fergu¬ 
son has admitted—still there can be small doubt 
of Mook’s repeated inacuracy. We only question 
whether Mr. Ferguson would not have adopted 
a more scholarly attitude if, instead of publish¬ 
ing this criticism of the almost defunct work 
of Mook, he had, independently and without 
regard to his predecessor in Paraoelsic research, 
published a reliable bibliography of his author. 
Perhaps the last words of his pamphlet may 
justify us in assuming that he has himself a 
critical study of Paracelsus in hand. If so, we 
trust the printers will deal gently with his 
citation of title-pages, or some carping German 
critic may strike mm even through his press- 
revise. As Mr. Ferguson’s present list does 
not claim to be complete, it is needless for us 
to note the omission of one or two interesting 
editions. Apart from the question of Paracelsic 
bibliography we may remark that Mr. Ferguson 
is perfectly right when he twits the Germans 
with their want of accuracy in bibliographical 

g nd, we may add, typographical) research. The 
ermans indeed have made the study of early 
English so completely their own that Mr. 
Sweet threatens to retire from that field of 
investigation altogether; but in bibl iography 
and typography they are still sadly to seek. If 
we except men of the type of Sieber of Basel 
and Ennen of Koln, we find little of modem 
date to represent this branch of research but 
the interesting and extremely inaccurate works 
of Weigel, Muther, Hase, ef hoc genus, or the 
artistically excellent, but typographically 
nigh-valueless, type-reproductions of Lippmann 
and the Berliners. Historical order, minute 
aocoracy of detail, the scientific conception of 
growth are everywhere wanting. There is 
here opportunity enough for an Anglo-Saxon 
revenge. Let Mr. Sweet take heart, and the 
Germans tremble! 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Vol. II. (Montreal: 
Dawson Brothers.) The publication of this 
quarto volume containing more than 600 pages, 
partly in French and partly in English, fully 
sustains the reputation which the young 
Canadian Society acquired a year or two ago 
by the issue of its first volume. In the 
“ Proceedings ” we find a detailed report of 
the annual meeting, including a speech by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, as patron of the society. 
Much good work seems to have been accom¬ 
plished during the year 1881 by each of 
the four .sections, into which the society is 
divided. To scientific readers the interest of the 
volume will probably centre in a remarkable 
paper by the president, Dr. Sterry Hunt, in 
which he discussed the vexed question of the 
origin of crystalline schists. The subject is 
at present occupying much attention in this 
country, but its discussion is beset with 
difficulties. Dr. Sterry Hunt’s intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the Archaean rocks of Canada gives 
importance to his conclusions. After sketching 
the history of opinion on the subject he intro¬ 
duces his own views under the name of the 
erenitic hypothesis. He supposes that the 
crystalline schists have been derived, directly or 
indirectly, from a basio rock, originally free 
from quartz, which represented the superficial 
crust of the cooling globe. The changes in this 
primitive rock were effected mainly by means of 
subterranean waters, whence the name “ erenitic” 
from a spring. While calling attention 

to the work of the society in the department of 
natural science, it should also be noted that 
the historical and literary sections display 
laudable activity. Prof. Daniel Wilson con¬ 
tributes a notable article on the Huron-Iroquois 
of Canada, as a typical race of American 


aborigines. In an essay on “Tho Making of 
Canada,” Mr. John Beade refers to the chief 
desideratum of the country in these terms: 

“What we need is a national sentiment. We 
have, unhappily, no metropolis, no centre of taste 
and judgment. 8uch a metropolis, or its 
equivalent, will no doubt be recognis* d in time. 
But the national feeling must precede it.” 

Catalogue of the Librari/ of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. (Spottiswoode.) So long aS libraries 
exist, the best method of. arranging a catalogue 
is likely to remain a matter of dispute. The 
librarian of the Boyal Colonial Institute begins 
(and here we think he is right) with an index 
of authors alphabetically arranged. He then 
proceeds to subjects with a chronological 
arrangement of the authors under each division. 
Here we cannot but think he is wrong; for a 
reader is much more likely to remember the 
name of an author than the date of his work. 
We observe that the library is very deficient in 
works on Arctic and Polar exploration. The 
names of Parry, Koldewey, Payer, and Nares, 
not to mention others, do not even appear in 
the catalogue. 

Ms. F. S. Ellis’s present to his fellow- 
members of the Shelley Society has been sent 
out to them. It is a type-facsimile reprint of 
Shelley’s Hellas, 1822, in its buff-paper cover, 
white labelled, edited by Mr. Thos. J. Wise, 
and “introduced” by the editor's preface and 
notes, Mrs. Shelley’s note on Hellas, Shelley’s 
Prologue to the poem, and Dr. B. Garnett’s 
note on it, Shelley’s Errata, and Mr. Wise’s 
additional Errata, Twenty-five copies have 
been printed on large paper quarto, for the 
donor, the editor, and their friends. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ms. Grant Allen arrived in England last 
Saturday, having benefited greatly in health 
by his visit to Canada and the United States. 

We hear that Dr. Bobert Brown, who paid 
a visit to Morocoo some two years ago, intends 
to start next month on another tour through 
the southern part of that country. 

At the Commencement Day exercises of the 
university of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on August 5, the hon. degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole, 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum. This is the second honorary 
degree which Mr. Poole has received from the 
United States within three months. The Eev. 
E. G. Weed, bishop-elect of Florida, and the 
Hon. Effingham H. Nicholls, of New York, 
received the degrees of D.D., and LL.D., 
respectively, these three being the only hono¬ 
rary degrees conferred by the university on this 
occasion. 

The following will be the title-page of the 
“chastened” edition of Sir Biohard F. Bur¬ 
ton’s The Thousand Nights and a Night, which 
we have already announced as in preparation: 
—“ Lady Burton’s edition of Her Husband’s 
Arabian Nights, translated literally from the 
Arabic; prepared for Household Beading by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.” It will be 
dedicated by Lady Burton to the Women of 
England, “believing that the majority can 
appreciate fine language, exquisite poetry, and 
romantic Eastern life, just as well as the 
thousand students and scholars who secured 
the original thousand copies.” The work will 
consist of six volumes, demy octavo, of about 
500 pages each, handsomely bound in white and 

f old. The price will be three guineas. It will 
e printed by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, 
Limited ; but it will only be sold to subscribers, 
who should address themselves to Lady Burton, 
23, Dorset Street, Portmon Square, W, 


An historical paper entitled “The Story of 
Tanis,” by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, will ap¬ 
pear in tho October number of Harper's Maga¬ 
zine. This article will bo profusely illustrated 
from photographs of tho monuments taken in 
situ by Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, and with two 
original subjects drawn by Mr. Tristram Ellis. 

Mr. David Nutt announces that tho sub¬ 
scription list for Dr. Jessopp’s issue of Itoger 
North’s Autobiography will close on October 
15. The edition will be strictly limited to 300 
small and 50 largo paper copies, and none will 
be thrown upon tho market. The auto¬ 
biography turns out to be longer than was at 
first supposed, and is extremely curious. The 
letters contain charming pictures of the family 
life of a cultured country gentleman at the 
beginning of the last century, and are written 
in Boger North’s best style. No allusion will 
be found in them to political matters. Among 
the illustrations will be reproductions by the 
Autotype Company of valuable family portraits 
by Sir Peter Lely, &c. ; also of some of Miss 
Marianne North’s oil sketches, together with a 
few woodcuts from her drawings. Boger 
North was himself no mean artist, and some 
trifles of his will bo given in facsimile. Tho 
editor’s introduction gives a brief history of 
the North family from tho sixteenth century to 
the present time. 

The second volume of Mr. C. E. Doble’s 
edition of Heame’s Remarks and Collections 
(March 20, 1707—May 23, 1710) will bo 

issued to subscribers by the Oxford Historical 
Society in about a month’s time. For purposes 
of illustration, the editor has made considerable 
use of Bawlinson’s MS. collections for a con¬ 
tinuation of Wood’s Atlienae and of the Ballard 
Letters in the Bodleian Library. 

The facsimiles of the first two Quartos of 
Pericles, both 1009, with introductions by Mr. 
P. Zillwood Bound, have been lately 
issued to the subscribers to Dr. Furnivall’s 
series of Shakspero Quarto Facsimiles. The 
facsimile of Troilus and Cressida, with an intro¬ 
duction by the Bev. H. P. Stokes, is now at 
the binders, and will be sent out forthwith. 
The facsimile reprint of Mr. Browning’s 
Pauline is ready, but is kept back for issue to 
the Browning Society’s members till Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s Introduction to the Works of 
Robert Browning can go out with it. 

In the series of “ Epochs of Church History,” 
the next volume will be The Evangelical Revival 
in the Eighteenth Century, by the Bev. J. H. 
Overton. 

Under the title of Great Speculations, a one- 
volume novel, by the Bev. Greville J. Chester, 
will be published next week by Messrs. 
White & Co. Mr. Chester is known as the 
author of several popular tales for young 
persons— Evelyn Mainwaring (recently reviewed 
in the Academy), Julian Clouahton, Aurelia, 
&c.—as well as of a lively work on the West 
Indian Islands. 

Mr. James Burnley has just completed a 
volume for Messrs. Cassell & Co. entitled The 
Romance of Invention. A third volume of 
Fortunes made at Business, also by Mr. Burnley, 
will be published in October by Messrs. Samp¬ 
son Low. 

Germany, by the Eev. S. Baring-Gould, will 
be the next volume in Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
series “ The Story of the Nations.” 

UNDER the title of Trinitas Trinitatum, Mr. 
Elliot Stock announces a new work, which con¬ 
siders the subject of a Divine revelation from a 
philosophical standpoint. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish, during 
September, The Touchstone of Peril, a novel 
dealing with life in India during the Mutiny. 
The next monthly volume in the series of 
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" Camelot Classics,” published by Mr. Walter 
Scott, will be a Selection from the Prose 
Writings of Swift, with an introduction by Mr. 
Walter Lewin. 

At a meeting of the bishop, the archdeacons, 
and the rural deans of the diocese of Lincoln, 
held on September 1, a committee was ap¬ 
pointed “for the purpose of taking an exact 
account of the existing parish registers of the 
diocese, for the information of all who now are, 
or hereafter may be, interested in these valuable 
records.” The secretary of the committee is 
the Bev. J. Clare Hudson, Thornton Vicarage, 
Homcastle 

A new weekly newspaper, called the 
Joumalitt, and conducted in the interest of 
those professionally connected with the news¬ 
paper press, will shortly be started in London. 
Among other special features will be portraits 
of well-known men who are actively engaged 
in the production of newspapers. 

Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, aimounces 
for publication next month, by subscription, a 
glossary of Bochdale-with-Rossendale Words 
and Phrases, by the late Henry Cunliffe. It is 
claimed that the work contains upwards of 
fifteen hundred words not to be found in any 
other glossary. 

We hear that the Hull law students issue, 
for private circulation, a little magazine under 
the title of Red Tape. 

It is proposed to found a new printing club 
at Aberdeen to continue the work of the Spald¬ 
ing Club, whioh came to an end in 1869, after a 
life of thirty years. More than 230 subscribers 
have already promised their support out of a 
proposed total of 300; and the names are no 
less satisfactory than the number. Among the 
publications suggested for early publication are 
a new edition of the Book of Bon Accord, with 
continuation; selections from the records of the 
sheriffdoms of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine; 
the Fasti of the University from 1680 to the 
Union; genealogical histories of local families; 
reprints of works of early Aberdeen printers; 
and dialect and folklore of North-east Scot¬ 
land. Communications should be addressed to 
C. Elphinstone Dairymple, 13 Union Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

Mb. James D. Brown, of the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, who recently published a 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, is now 
engaged upon a Dictionary of Scotland, his¬ 
torical, biographical, topographical, and statis¬ 
tical. The object of the work will be to give, 
in alphabetical order, information on every 
subject and event connected with the country. 
It will be published by Mr. Alexander Gardner, 
of Paisley. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have just issued a 
cheap edition of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Trium¬ 
phant Democracy, which has also been trans¬ 
lated into French under the title of Le 
Triomphe de la democratic en AmSrique depuis 
cinquante ans. 

M. Paxil Meyer will publish immediately 
(Paris: Vieweg) a work on which he has been 
long engaged, entitled Alexandre le Grand dans 
la literature frangaise du moyen age. It will be 
in two volumes, the first containing the texts, 
and the second discussing the history of the 
legend. 

The twenty-ninth anniversary of the death 
of Auguste Comte was celebrated in Paris last 
Sunday. In the morning, an address was 
delivered by Dr. J. H. Bridges at Comte’s 
tomb in the cemetery of Pere-Lachaise; in the 
afternoon another address was delivered by 
M. Pierre Lafitte upon “The Meaning of 
Positivism,” in Comte’s house, 10 rue Monsieur- 
le-Prince; and in the evening there was a 
dinner, at which about 130 persons were present. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

Among the books in preparation by the dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press are the following: 

In Theology: A Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the Prose Books of the Old Testament, by the 
Bev. Dr. W. Wickes; Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Book of Genesis, by the Bev. G. J. Spur- 
rell ; The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, 
being the Bampton Lectures delivered in 1886, 
by the Bev. Dr. Charles Bigg; Essays on 
Biblical Greek, by the Bev. E. Hatch, being 
essays delivered by the author as Grinfield 
Lecturer; “ Old-Latin Biblical Texts,” No. HI., 
The Four Gospels from the Munich MS. (q) of 
the Sixth Century, edited by Bishop "Words¬ 
worth, Prof. Sanday, and the Bev. H. J. 
White. 

In Greek: The Politics of Aristotle, edited 
with introductions, notes, &c., by Mr. W. L. 
Newman, vols. i. and ii.; Selections from Poly¬ 
bius, edited by Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson ; 
Scholia in Hiadem Toumleyana, edited by Dr. 
Ernst Maass, in 2 vols.; The Medea of Euri¬ 
pides, edited by Mr. C. B. Heberden. 

In Latin: The Fables of Avianus, edited with 
critical note?, commentary, &c., by Mr. Bobin- 
son Ellis; Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, edited 
with introduction and notes by Mr. C. H. 
Pearson and Prof. Herbert A. Strong; The 
Adelphi of Terence, edited with introduction 
and notes by Mr. A. Sloman; Selections from 
Tibullus and Propertius, edited by Prof. G. G. 
Bamsey; Cicero, De Senectute, edited with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Mr. L. Huxley; Selected 
Odes of Horace, for the use of a Fifth Form, by 
Mr. E. C. Wickham. 

In Oriental Literature : Thesaurus Syriacus, 
edited by Dean Payne Smith, faso. viii.; A 
Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, by Dr. H. Ethe. 

In Art and Archaeology : A Catalogue of the 
Mohammadan Coins in the Bodleian Library, by 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; A Manual of Greek 
Numismatics, by Mr. Barclay V. Head; A 
Sketch of the History of Greek Sculpture, by Mr. 
L. E. Upcott. 

In General Literature: Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, with the Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, edited by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, 
in 6 vols., with facsimiles and illustrations; 
Dalmatia and Istria, by Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
with many illustrations; The Laudian Code of 
Statutes, with introduction by Mr. C. L. Shad- 
well; The Anglo-Indian Codes, edited by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes; Bacine, Esther, edited by 
Mr. G. Saintsbury; Selections from Gautier’s 
Books of Travel, by the same editor; The Ger¬ 
man Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth 
Century, with biographioal notices, translations 
into modem German, and notes, by Prof. Max 
Muller, a new edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to William Scherer’s History of German 
Literature, by Mr. F. Lichtenstein, in 2 vols.; 
Becker’s Friedrich der Qrosse, edited with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Prof. C. A. Buchheim. 

In the English Language and Literature: An 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the MS. col¬ 
lection of the late Dr. Bosworth, edited and 
enlarged by Mr. T. N. Toller, part iii.; A 
Selection of Anglo-Saxon Documents, edited with 
introduction, notes, and glossary, by Prof. 
Earle; The Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman, in three parallel Texts; together 
with Richard the Redeless by William Langland 
(about A.D. 1362-1399), edited from numerous 
MSS., with preface, notes, and glossary, by 
Prof. Skeat, in 2 vols.; A Second Middle- 
English Primer, extracts from Chaucer, with 
grammar and glossary, by Mr. Henry Sweet; 
The Poems of Laurence Minot, edited with intro¬ 
duction and notes by Mr. Joseph Hall; The 
Journey to Parnassus, and The Return from 
Parnassus, edited by the Bev. W. D. Macray; 


Shakspere’s Henry the Eighth, edited by Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright; Bunyan’s Holy War, Ac., 
edited by Mr. E. Venables; Select Works of Bir 
Thomas Browne, including “Urn-Burial,” “The 
Garden of Cyrus,” and selections from “The 
Common Errors,” edited by Dr. W. A. Green- 
hill ; A New English Dictionary, founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philologioal Society, edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, Part HI., batter to bra ; Principles 
of English Etymology, by Prof. 8keat, first 
series. 

In Mathematics and Physical Science: Mathe¬ 
matical Papers and Memoirs of the late Henry 
J. S. Smith, Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford, in 2 vols.; A Text- 
Book of Algebra, by Mr. T. Steadman Aldis; 
Elementary Trigonometry, by the Bev. T. Boach; 
A Manual of Crystallography, by Prof. Story- 
Maskelyne and Mr. L. Fletcher; Geology: 
Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical, by Prof. 
Prestwich, voL ii.; A Catalogue of British 
Fossils, by Mr. B. Etheridge; Forms of Animal 
Life, by the late Prof. Bolleston, new edition by 
Mr. W. Hatchett Jackson; Select Biological Me¬ 
moirs, translated under the superintendence of 
Prof. Burdon-Sanderson; Ecker’s Anatomy of 
the Frog, authorised English translation; De 
Bary’s Morphologic der Pflame n and Vorlesungen 
iiber Bacterien, translated by the Bev. H. E F. 
Gamsey; Bach’s Vorlesungen iiber Pflamen- 
^hysiologie, translated by Mr. J. Marshall 

Also, in the second series of “ Sacred Books 
of the East ” : Vol. xxv., Manu, translated by 
Georg Biihler (a double volume); vols. xxix. 
and xxx., the Giihya-Sutras, Buies of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies, translated by Hermann 
Oldenberg, part i. and ii.; vol. xxxi, the Zend- 
Avesta, part iii., the Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, 
and Gfihs, translated by the Bev. L. H. Hills; 
vol. xxxii. Vedic Hymns, translated by F. Mai 
Muller, part i.; vol. xxxiii., Narada, and some 
minor law-books, translated by Julius Jolly; 
vol. xxxiv., the Veddnta-SiUras, with Sankara’s 
commentary, translated by G. Thibaut. 

The following works will be the next to 
appear in the “Anecdota” series: Japhetben 
Ah’s Commentary on Daniel, from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, by Mr. D. S. Margoliouth; 
The Book of the Bee: the Syriac Text, edited 
from the MSB. in London, Oxford and Munich, 
with an English translation, by Mr. E.A.W. 
Budge; “ Kfity&yana’s Sarvfinukramani of the 
Btgveda, with Extracts from Shadgurusishya’s 
Commentary entitled Ved&rtha-dipuul,” edited 
with critical notes and appendices, by Dr. A A. 
Macdonell; A Medico-Botanical Glossary, edited 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, by Mr. 
J. L. G. Mowat; Lives of Saints from the 
“Book of Lismore,” edited bv Mr. Whitley 
Stokes; and, uniform with the above, The 
Chronicle of Qalfridus le Balter, of Bwinbroke, 
edited from the Bodleian MS. by Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson. 


THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr David Nutt will issue in the course of the 
winter season the following: A new edition of 
the Bev. O. W. King’s Remains of the Gnostics, 
originally published in 1864. The text of the 
work has been entirely re-written and largely 
added to, and there will be many fresh plates 
all directly engraved from gems in the posses¬ 
sion of the author or of the Bev. S. S. Lewis, 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who will 
pass the'work through the press. An English 
translation of the “ Pistis Sophia,” the leading 
source for Gnostic doctrine, will be published 
as a supplement to the Remains, provided that a 
sufficient number of subscribers come forward. 
The Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St. Augustine. 
(De Spiritu et Litera. De Nature et Gratia 
De Gestis Pelagii), translated into English ana 
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accompanied by a short preface and analysis to 
each treatise by the Rev. F. H. Woods, and 
the Bev. J. D. Johnston. Mr. T. G. Law’s 
copiously annotated reprint of Dr. Chr. Bag- 
shaw's rare tract, “A True Belation of the 
Faction begun at Wisbich, by Fa Edmonds, 
alias Weston, Jesuits, 1695, and continued 
since by Fa Walley, alias Garnet, the Prouin- 
ciall of the Jesuits in England, and by Fa 
Parsons in Borne, with their adherents, against 
us the Secular Priests, their brethren and 
fellow-prisoners that disliked of nouelties and 
thought it dishonourable to the auncient Ecole- 
siastioall discipline of the Catholicke Church 
that Secular Priests should be gouemed by 
Jesuits.” Newly imprinted, 1601. The Divine 
and Sacred Liturgies of our Fathers among the 
Saints, John Chrysostoms and Basil the Great, 
together with such portions of the Euohologion 
and the Horologion as are regularly said at 
the morning service, edited with an English 
translation by Mr. J. N. W. B. Robertson; 
printed throughout in red and black. New 
editions of the Wellington College French 
Grammar, by Mr. H. W. Eve and Mr. F. de 
Baudiss, of the exercises to the same by Mr. 
H. W. Eve, and of the School German Gram¬ 
mar, by Mr. H. W. Eve; a second and consider¬ 
ably enlarged/edition of Mr. M. Deshumbert’s 
Student’s French Nates, being an alphabetical 
list of English and French words and idioms 
presenting special difficulties in translation; 
Schmidt’s Hundert Erzdhlungen, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Dr. L. Goldschild. 

Messrs. Blackib & Son’s list of forthcoming 
books includes: Washington Irving’s Bip Fan 
Winkle, with forty-eight illustrations by Mr. 
Gordon Browne; Persia, the Land of the 
Imams : a Narrative of Travel and Residence, 
1871-1885, by Mr. James Bassett, Missionary of 
iheAmericanPresbyterianBoard; DowntheSnow 
Stairs ; or, from Good-night to Good-moming, 
by Alice Corkran, with sixty illustrations by Mr. 
Gordon Browne; The Young Carthaginian: a 
Story of the Times of Hannibal, by Mr. G. A. 
Henty, with twelve full-page illustrations by 
Mr. C. J. Staniland; With Wolfe in Canada; 
or, the Winning of a Continent, also by Mr. 

G. A. Henty, witn twelve full-page illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne; The Log of the “ Fly¬ 
ing Fish”: a Story of Aerial ana Submarine 
Peril and Adventure, by Mr. Harry Colling- 
wood, with twelve full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Gordon Browne; Devon Boys: a Tale of 
the North Shore, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, 
with twelve full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Gordon Browne; The Bravest of the Brave; or, 
with Peterborough in Spain, by Mr. G. A. 
Henty, with eight full-page illustrations by 

H. M. Paget; A Final Beckoning: a Tale of 
Bush-Life in Australia, by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
with eight full-page illustrations by Mr. W. B. 
Wollen; Yussuf the Guide : being the Strange 
Story of the Travels in Asia Minor of Burne the 
Lawyer, Preston the Professor, and Lawrence 
the Sick, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn, with eight 
full-page illustrations by Mr. John Schonberg; 
Perseverance Island; or, the Robinson Crusoe 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Douglas 
Frazar, with twelve full-page illustrations; The 
White Squall: a Story of the Sargasso Sea, by 
Mr. John C. Hutcheson; Beefer and Rifleman: 
a Tale of the Two Services, by Mr. J. Percy 
Groves; The Eversley Secrets, by Evelyn 
Everett Green; Tales of Captivity and Exile; 
The Lads of Little Clayton: Stories of Village 
Boy Life, by B. Stead; Ten Boys; and how 
they Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now, by Jane Andrews; and a series of “ Old 
Fairy Tales," illustrated by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. 

The Religious Tract Society’s list of books in 
preparation for the coming season includes: 
Australian Pictures: drawn with Pen and 


Pencil, by Howard Willoughby, of the “ Mel¬ 
bourne Argus,” with a large map and 107 illus¬ 
trations from photographs and sketches, 
engraved by E. Whymper and others ; a new 
edition of Demaus’s William Tyndale, by 
Mr. Bichard Lovett, with portraits, illustra¬ 
tions, and facsimiles; The Handy Natural His¬ 
tory, by the Bev. J. G. Wood, with about 160 
engravings; The Gospel in South India ; or, 
Illustrations of the Religious Life, Experience, 
and Character of Hindu Christians, by the Bev. 
Samuel Mateer; The Life of Charles Wesley, 
by John Telford; the two first volumes of a 
new series, to be called “ The Church History 
Series,” (1) Preludes to the Reformation: from 
Dark to Dawn in Europe, by Canon Pen¬ 
nington ; (2) The Reformation in France: from 
its Dawn to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, by Richard Heath; and, as the first 
volume of the “ Christian Classics ” series, an 
English translation of Anselm's Cur Deus Homo; 
ana the following stories: The Old Manuscript; 
or, Anaise Bobineau’s History, a tele of the 
Huguenots in Brittany, by Blanche M. Mog- 
gridge, with five illustrations by E. Whymper; 
The Head of the House: a 8tory of Victory 
over Passion and Pride, by E. Everett Green, 
with five illustrations by E. Whymper; Freely 
Forgiven: a Story of Charles the Second’s Time, 
by Mr. Henry Johnson; The Clevelands of Oak- 
lands; or, Cleansing Fires, by Mrs. Lucas 
Shadwell; Ida Nicolari, by Eglanton Thome; 
A Child without a Name, by E. Everett Green; 
Coral and Beryl, by Mr. Eglanton Thome; Seven 
Years for Rachel, by Anne Beale; Three Little 
Fiddlers; or, Love Perfected by Treat, by 
Nellie Hellis; Cords of Love, by Alioe Lang; 
The Minister’s Daughter ; or, the Bells of Dum¬ 
barton, a New England Story, by Lucy Larcan 
Montgomery; Maggie Dawson, by the author 
of “ Wind and Wave fulfilling His Word ’’; 
Live in the Sunshine; or, Constance Maxwell’s 
Choice, by Mrs. F. West; The Toum's Bene¬ 
factor : a Story about the Sunday Question, by 
E. L. Davis; Nearly in Port; or, Phoebe 
Mostyn’s Life Story, by Mrs. Cooper; Swallow¬ 
tails and Skippers: a Story about Butterflies, 
by Darley Dale; and Madagascar of To day: 
an Account of the Island, its People, Resources, 
and Development, by Mr. George Shaw, of the 
London Mission, Tamatave, with five illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have in the press the following 
works: Post-Norman Britain, by H. G. Hew¬ 
lett ; Mazarin, by Gustave Masson ; Physicists, 
by William Garnett; Household Health, by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson; a reprint of Heaphy’s 
Likeness of Christ ; Two Years in the Regions of 
Icebergs, by the Rev. F. E. G. Lloyd; Home 
Sunbeams, illustrated by W. Friederich; Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, illustrated by Carl Marr; The Holy 
Child, illustrated by Paid Mohr. 

The following stories will also appear shortly: 
Mary's Meadow, by the late Mrs. Ewing; The 
Little Vagabond, by Mrs. Macquoid; Jud, by 
Miss Shipton; Will's Voyages and The “ Great 
Orion,” by W. Frankfort Moore ; A Garland of 
Seven Lilies, by Miss Linskell; Engel the Fear¬ 
less and The Church in the Valley, by Mrs. E. H. 
Mitchell; Ursula’s Fortune, by Esme Stuart; 
Geoffrey Bennett, by Mrs. Sitwell; Elma's Trial, 
by A. Eubule Evans ; Josiah Hunslet’s Reward, 
by the Rev. E. N. Hoare ; The Pillars of Suc¬ 
cess, by Crona Temple ; Dr, Maynard's Daughter, 
by Laura M. Lane; Grannie and Dora and 
Nora, by Miss Lyster; Hall Court, by the Hon. 
Fenella Armytage. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. announce a new 
series of French Reading Books for the use of 
schools and students, each number with a short 
literary introduction, arguments in English, and 
footnotes explaining the more difficult passages. 
This series will be edited by Prof. .A Barrdre, of 


Woolwich. Volume I., containing Scribe’s Le 
Verre (VEau, is now ready. G. Freytag’s play, 
Die Joumalisten, will be published next week 
in Whittaker’s series of modem German authors. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TWO ALEXANDERS. 

Two royal kinsmen striving in the sight 
Of men, have raised a cloud of old-world dust; 
Has any strength of faith to back the just? 

One ohampion sheathes a sword that for the right 
Shone yesterday; one from imperial height 
Grovels to pluck, from out the foul red rust 
Of secret crime, the weapon of his trust. 

How when the day is done will stand the fight P 

The day P Nay, who of us may tell of days. 
When days of God are as a thousand yean, 
Wherein He mends our works and minds 'our 
waysP 

Thv throne, crowned slave of Russia, and thy 
fears, 

Maybe a pillory, with mocks for praise. 

While Kingship in thy cousin’s soul inheres! 
Sept, s, less. Emily Pfeiffer. 


OBITUARY. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Mary Emily Conybeare, the wife of 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of University College, 
Oxford, and the eldest daughter of Prof. 
Max Muller. She was the translator into 
English of Scherer’s History of German Litera. 
ture, published less than a year ago by the 
Clarendon Press; and her death has followed 
that of Scherer within a month. Mrs. Cony¬ 
beare, who was only twenty-four years of age, 
died suddenly at Southwold, in Suffolk, on 
Friday of last week, September 3. 

M. Mils and, then of Dijon, to whom Mr. 
Browning dedicated the revised version of his 
Sordello m 1863, died last Saturday, Septem¬ 
ber 4, at his place, Villers la Faye, in the Cote 
d’Or. He was too ill this spring to pay his 
annual visit to the poet, and had been long 
aware of his declining state. His last letter, of 
August 28, spoke of increasing bodily weakness, 
though his head remained clear and strong. 
M. Milsand was a country gentleman and 
owner of vineyards. He was an accomplished 
scholar, and had a rare knowledge of English. 
When his first article on Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing, “ La Po6sie anglaise depuis Byron,” 
appeared in the Deux Mondes of August 15, 
1851, he was, perhaps, the only Frenchman 
who then understood and could criticise Mr. 
Browning. He afterwards wrote another re¬ 
view of the poet in the Revue contemporaine, 
besides studies of Wordsworth, Scott, and 
Byron. M. Milsand was a genial companion, 
a rare judge of character, and full of tact, a firm 
friend, and a widely cultured man. A portrait 
of him was painted by Mr. Browning's son two 
or three years ago. 

The death of Fridolin Hoffmann, for some 
time editor of the Basler Nachrichten, is an¬ 
nounced from Cologne. He was a Rhinelander 
by birth, and studied theology at Bonn. After 
leaving the university, in 1869, he became 
editor of the Liberal Catholic Kolnische Volks- 
zeitung, and afterwards of the Rheinische Merkur 
—the present Deutschen Merkur and organ of 
the German Old Catholics. He gained some 
popularity as a novelist, but his chief literary 
work is the Geschichte der Inquisition (2 vols., 
1878). Hoffmann was a man of wide scientific 
culture, full of humour and kindliness. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Dr. C. Wessely, whom some will be sur¬ 
prised to find among the “ prophets ” of the 
Expositor, contributes a valuable note on the 
spread of Jewish-Christian religious ideas 
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among the Egyptians. The tendency to 
religious syncretism in the pagan world of the 
thira century is, however, so important a sub¬ 
ject of study for the historical theologian that 
surprise will soon pass into gratitude. Dr. 
Wessely gives in parallel columns tho Greek 
original and his own translation of two 
formulae from the Fayilm papyri, in which 
devils are exorcised in the names of “ Jesus the 
God of the Hebrews ” and “ the great God 
Sabaoth by whom the river Jordan turned 
backward ; and two other magio forms which 
presuppose, at any rate, Jewish ideas. The 
lucidity of M. Godet, and the chastened poetic 
fervour of Bishop Alexander, will attract readers 
to the two opening papers on Gnosticism in 
Asia Minor, and St. Peter as portrayed in his 
epistles. Serious charges are brought against 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, by 
“E.,” who also notices M. Naville’s critical 
edition of the Egyptian “ Book of the Dead,” 
and other Egyptological literature. 

The Theologisch Tijdschri/t for September 
‘‘brings strange things to our ears.” Prof. 
Naber’s conjectures on the text of the New 
Testament in Mnemosyne are (as Prof. Kuenen 
remarks) in a high degree “ anregend,” stimu¬ 
lating, and suggestive; but he has tried even 
Prof. Kuenen sorely by publishing a work to 
“ illustrate and explain the laoerated condition 
of the New Testament.” Happily the title is 
not “ Veritas,” but “ Verisimilia” ; and Prof. 
Kuenen displays as much patience in criticising 
the temerities about “ Paulus Episcopus ” and 
the “Jewish Fragments” as in any of his 
more important Biblical researches. Dr. 
Bovers expounds M. Aube’s theory on the 
Carmen Apologeticum of Commodianus. Dr. 
Michelsen continues his critical notes on the 
text of the Epistle to the Bomans. The third 
edition of Lechler’s work on the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic age is reviewed by Dr. van 
Manen. We have not as yet noticed any 
English review of this important work by a 
leading conservative scholar. Other notices on 
books complete the number. This periodical 
deserves to receive greater support. 

The Revue critique of August 30 contains an 
elaborate review of the new edition of Prof. 
Kuenen’s “ Historico-Critical Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Hexateuch,” written by M. 
Maurice Vernes, who concludes thus : 

" V Introduction a V Kexateuque de M. Kueneu, qui 
est le resume complet de tout l’historique des 
etudes consacrees aux six premiers livres de la 
Bible et qui est, de plus, le plaidoyer autorise de 
la these de la nouvelle ecole d’exegdse biblique, 
nous fait voir que la questiou littiraire, celle qui 
traite de la composition et des rapports mutuels 
des trois documents constituents du Pentateuque- 
Josue, est trils avancee, mais que la question his- 
toriqne, celle qui etablit l’attributlon de ces docu¬ 
ments & des epoques determinees, l’est beaucoup 
moins. Pour notre part, nous inclinerions t\ 

6tendre la date de la composition des elements dits 
prophetiques jusqu’a l’exil comme terminus ud 
quern, a voir dans le Deuteronome le produit du 
vi« et du v' siccle et dans le Code sacerdotal l’oouvre 
des cinqui6me et quatrieme.” 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

IV. SAMOS. 

The most convenient route by which Samos 
may be reached is by way of Ayasolouk 
(Ephesus) and the port of Scala Nova, from 
which, with a favouring wind, it is three or 
four hours’ sail to Vathy, the capital of the 
island. Accordingly, as this was the next point 
for which we intended to mako, on the morning 
of April 3 we took the train by the Aidin 
railway from Smyrna to Ayasolouk, and after 
spending some hours in examining the now 
well-known ruins, proceeded on horseback to 


Scala Nova. Our road at first skirted the plain 
of the Cayster, and then turned southward over 
low hills, commanding beautiful views of the 
gulf of Scala Nova, from the northern shore of 
which rise the fine mountains of the mainland, 
with Chios appearing beyond, while the 
opposite side is bounded by the lofty broken 
summits of Samos. It was from these that the 
island received its name, for Strabo tells us 
that in early times the word <riuos was used for 
“ a height ” (viii. 3, § 19, p. 346, eifiovs IkAko or 
rk tyn) ; it is in reality of Phoenician origin, and 
is found in connexion with settlements of that 
people in Samothrace and elsewhere. The town 
of Soala Nova lies in a fold of the hills above a 
creek which is protected from the sea by 
a small headland, while in front of it is an 
island, surrounded in its whole circuit by a 
wall, with a square fort occupying the highest 
point in the centre. Notwithstanding its Italian 
name it has a thoroughly Turkish aspect, 
presenting a strong contrast to anything that 
can be seen in the islands. 

Hitherto our visit to these parts had been 
accompanied by a cold north-east wind, though 
the sky was cloudless; it now went round to 
the west—a change which was agreeable enough 
in itself, but unfavourable to our voyage, as it 
blew in the opposite direction to that in which 
we were going. However, we hired a small 
vessel with a lateen sail to take us across to 
Yathy, expecting to reach that place in the 
course of the afternoon. Our crew consisted of 
two men and a boy, the last a charming-looking 
sailor-lad of twelve years old. At first we 
sailed close to the wind in the direction of the 
northern side of the bay, with the objeot of 
making a long taok into the harbour of Vathy, 
which is not easily reached with a head-wind 
on account of a promontory which projects on 
its eastern side; and as we danced along over 
the crests of the blue waves, with the mountains 
around us softened by a gentle haze, and the 
snowy peaks of Mount Tmolus rising far away 
in the interior above the depression formed by 
the plain of the Cayster, we had no wish that 
our voyage should come to a speedy termina¬ 
tion. After three hours, however, we had 
reason to change our minds, for the wind, which 
had freshened, and dashed the waves over our 
bows, became too much for our little craft, so 
that our captain was glad to make for a creek 
in the northern shore, intending to wait there 
till midnight, at which hour, so the sailors 
assured us, the wind would fall. We landed, 
and wandered about the low hills in the 
neighbourhood, meeting only with a few Turks, 
the inhabitants of a village on the mountain¬ 
side above, who were collecting grass for their 
cattle; but we afterwards learned that this 
district is one of the worst in respect of 
brigandage on the whole of the coast of Asia 
Minor. The islands, fortunately, are free from 
this curse, because within a restricted area which 
offers no cutlet a highwayman can easily be 
hunted down. In the latter part of the day 
the wind became so violent that we were well 
contented to be in shelter, but our crew were 
not mistaken in their weather forecasts. When 
midnight came, I heard one of them who had 
been sleeping, rouse himself and say to the 
others—using the old classical, and soil more 
Biblical, expression— btiircur* r) B&kaaara. We 
then started, and found the bay so calm that 
it was a difficult matter to make any way, 
until towards daybreak a kindly breeze arose 
and carried us across to Samos, and up the 
long and narrow fiord, at the head of which 
Vathy stands. 

This place, which, like the chief town in 
modern Ithaca, takes its name from the deep 
waters of its harbour, has within the present 
century become the capital of the island, in¬ 
stead of the town of Chora, which lies on the 
southern side, not far from the ruins of ancient 


Samos. It oonsists of two parts, which are 
called Upper and Lower Yathy; the former of 
these is situated on steep slopes at a distance 
of more than half a mile from the sea, 
while the latter, which is the centre of 
commerce, and the place of residence 
of oonsuls and merchants, is grouped round 
the port. Its long and well-built quay is an 
object of which the inhabitants are justly 

g roud, for, with the exception of that of 
myma, there is no other that can rival it on 
the ooast of Asia Minor. Shortly after landing, 
we made the acquaintance of the British con¬ 
sul, Mr. Marc, and in his company paid a visit 
to the Frinoe of Samos. Ever sinoe 1832 this 
island has been virtually independent of the 
Porte, for it enjoys a constitution of its own 
and regulates its own affairs, and its governor, 
who bears the title of Prince, though he is 
appointed by the Sultan, must be a Christian, 
and is not removeable at pleasure, like the 
ordinary Turkish governors. A small Turkish 
garrison resides in the plaoe, but it is merely 
nominal. The island is allowed to have a flag 
of its own, the colours being red above and 
blue below, with a cross in the lower part. 
It pays a fixed annual tribute to the Ottoman 
Government, but most of this, we were told, is 
expended on improvements in the island. 
The experiment of establishing such a princi¬ 
pality was an interesting one, and seems to 
nave thoroughly succeeded; being freed from 
Turkish misrule the inhabitants are ooutented 
and prosperous—this at least was what we were 
assured on the spot, and all that we saw 
tended to corroborate it. The present Prince 
is Caratheodori Pasha, who was one of the 
representatives of the Porte at the Berlin Con¬ 
gress, and at one time held high office at Con¬ 
stantinople. He is a thoughtful-looking man 
of about fifty years of age. We found that he 
spoke English well, and he conversed with us 
for some time in that language. 

The principal exports of Samos are carobs, 
oil, ana wine—the last-named article being far 
the most important. This I discovered to my 
cost on arriving, for some orchid-plants 
(Serapias cordigera), which I had dug up m the 
course of my wanderings on the previous day, 
with the view of transporting them to Eng¬ 
land, were promptly sequestrated for fear lest 
they should introduce the Phylloxera —a pro¬ 
ceeding which would not have surprised one 
on the frontier of France and Italy, where 
even an orange is not allowed to pass, but 
which seemed strange in this remote island. 
The natives, however, depend so much on the 
proceeds of their vineyards that even potatoes 
are forbidden to be imported. All the Samian 
wine is somewhat sweet with a slight muscat 
flavour, and it bears mixing with a large 
quantity of water; it is exported to Genoa, 
and also to Hamburg and Bremen, and is 
used for dootoring other wines. Some old 
wine with which Mr. Maro regaled us was of 
a splendid quality, and almost a liqueur. When 
Byron, in his song, “ The Isles of Greece,” ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ”— 

he evidently intended to select the choicest of 
all the beverages of these islands. After this 
it is surprising to learn, as we do expressly 
from Strabo (xiv. 1, § 15, p. 637), that Samos 
did not produce good wine in ancient times. 

The primary object of our visit to this island 
was to see its classical antiquities, all of which 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of tho 
city of Polycrates, and with this view we left 
Vathy the same afternoon (April 7) for Tigani, 
a village which is built round the ancient port. 
The island is narrowest in this part, and the 
lofty mountain-chain that runs through it 
forms a low col immediately at the back of the 
capital; in consequence of this it only requires 
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two hours and a half to ride from one of these 
jdaoes to the other. Passing through tho 
upper town of Vathy, we mounted by a stair¬ 
case rather than a road, which commanded 
fine views of the narrow harbour behind, and 
in no long time found ourselves on the ridge, 
and began to descend towards the southern 
coast. Where the country was cultivated, the 
ground was covered with olives and carob- 
trees ; but the greater part of it was clothed 
with aromatic shrubs, which exhaled delight¬ 
ful odours under the influence of the genial 
warmth. As we approached the sea, beautiful 
views opened out of the strait of Mycale, 
which separates Samos from the mainland, 
dotted over with a few white sails, with the two 
peaks of the magnificent promontory rising 
behind; after which, turning westwards, we 
rode through pine-forests, until Tigani came in 
view, lying at our feet on the shore. Before 
descending to it, we left our horses for a while 
in order to explore some ruins which were close 
at hand; these belonged to the acropolis of the 
original city, before its circuit was extended bo 
as to include the loftier heights towards the 
west. The portion of the walls which is best 
preserved is on the eastern side, and this is in 
some parts composed of polygonal stones care¬ 
fully fitted together; in one place there is a 
gateway, the head of which is formed by courses 
of masonry approaching one another. 

The inhabitants of Tigani have shown their 
enterprise by constructing a handsome quay 
round their harbour, and are now engaged in 
repairing and completing the two ancient moles 
which protected it; the longer of these, which 
faces the open sea, is the breakwater of which 
Herodotus spoke in terms of admiration in a 
passage which will be quoted hereafter (iii. 60). 
It was no doubt the shape of the enclosed port 
that suggested its modem name of the 
“ Frying-pan” (rnyiviov), a descriptive appella¬ 
tion which is found applied to a headland in 
Lemnos, and to a small peninsula west of the 
Taenarian promontory in the Feloponnese ; in 
ancient times also, according to Pliny (N. II. v. 
31, 36), there was a small island near Bhodes 
called Teganon. The warmth of the climate is 
shown by the palm-trees which grow there, and 
during the night a few mosquitoes made their 
appearance. We were lodged in a large disused 
warehouse belonging to Mr. Marc; and here we 
bad the pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Bent, who occupied other rooms in 
the same building; they were now engaged in 
excavating some of the tombs that lie outside 
the city walls. The warehouse apparently had 
been originally intended for storing oil, for in 
the court behind it there were lying thirty-nine 
earthenware oil-vessels of such dimensions that, 
had they been set upright, they might easily 
have accommodated forty thieves save one. 

Directly after our arrival we started to visit 
the ancient city of Samos, the walls of which we 
had seen from the old acropolis, reaching in a 
long line down the north-eastern side of a lofty 
hill, which is separated from it by a valley. The 
line of this hill runs parallel to the shore, and 
the city was built on the slopes which descend 
from its broad flank to the water, but the 
fortifications enclosed the whole of the ridge, 
including the summit at the western end, the 
height of which is between 700 and 800 feet. 
The point which we first made for was the little 
monastery of “Oar Lady of the Cave ” (n*rayla 
2r>|Xia»s), which forms a conspicuous object 
with its white walls and dark cypresses high up 
on the bare south face of the hill. On reaching 
it we were welcomed by an old monk, who told 
us that this convent is a dependency of a larger 
monastery in Amorgos, and showed us the cave, 
which descends for some distance into the rock 
behind, and was evidently an ancient quarry. 
Within it is a little chapel, from which the place 
derives its name. We then mounted to a depres¬ 


sion in the ridge, where was another quarry, 
and immediately on crossing it came upon the 
city walls, which are twelve feet thick and have 
towers at intervals. These we followed up to 
the summit, where, near the north-west angle 
of the fortifications, are the finest remains, 
consisting of numerous courses of masonry, the 
massive blocks of which almost rival tho werk 
of Epaminondas at Messene. From this point 
the walls descend the mountain side, and are 
traceable at intervals until they reach the sea; 
at one point, not far below the summit, a large 
tower, the best preserved of all these outworks, 
now stands alone, though it once formed part 
of the fortifications. In returning to Tigani, 
we made our way down the rough hillside until 
we reached the theatre, which is situated a 
little way below the monastery; the form of 
this is clearly traceable, and the arches remain 
which supported the scena, but few of the seats 
are in them original position. The dimensions 
are small, considering the size of the city. It 
commands a wonderful view over the Sporades 
and the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor. 
Looking from it, we can picture to ourselves 
Polycrates proceeding from the harbour in his 
galley to drop in the sea the ring, which has 
added so great an element of romance to his 
story; or, extending our view a little further, 
we can make ourselves present at the battle of 
Mycale, which was fought on the shores of the 
strait. Immediately below the theatre, the 
hill side breaks into easier declivities, and it 
was here that the upper part of the ancient city 
stood, for the ground above is too steep to 
allow of being built over. This is what Strabo 
meant, when be described the place as “ lying 
for the most part on level ground, and washed 
by the sea, though part of it runs up the 
mountain side above” (xiv. 1, § 14, p. 637). 

H. F. Tozeb. 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 

“ CHAPTERS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY.” 

Horetonhampstead: Sept. 7,1838. 

I must beg of your courtesy space to correct 
two of the errors of fact in the review of my 
Chapters in European History, contributed to 
the Academy, of September 4, by Mr. G. A. 
Simcox. 

Mr. Simoox writes: 

“We are assured [by Mr. Lilly] that Pagan 
supernaturalism was quite unethical, quite un- 
spirituhl, which proves,” he adds, “ that Mr. 
Lilly does not know much of Pindar or Sophocles, 
to say nothing of Aeschylus, and that his acquaint¬ 
ance with Euripides is very partial.” 

I will not discuss the question whether I know 
as much of Pindar or Sophocles, to say nothing 
of Aeschylus, as Mr. Simoox; whether my 
acquaintance with Euripides is as thorough as 
his. But I will venture to express the hope 
that Mr. Simcox cites those poets more accu¬ 
rately than he has cited me. I have neither 
said nor implied, I have never dreamed of 
saying or implying, that Pindar and Aeschylus, 
Sophioles and Euripides, were unethical or 
unspiritual. On the contrary, in one place I 
especially recognise the verses of the “An¬ 
tigone ”— 

ouSl aQivav ToroSrov ra oh 

taipiiyfjjaO' Hot' Hypawra icicr/p a\5j Otuv 
viiupa Svvao$ai Oyjjrbv Sytf irtpSpa/ifir 
—as a magnificent apology for the principle to 
which it is the very raison d'etre of tho sacerdo¬ 
tal order to bear witness: the principle of the 
indefeasible supremacy of conscience as the 
voice of Him whom it is better to obey than 
man (voL i., p. 186). Elsewhere I write: 

“ I am far from ignoring the glimpses of tho 
great [Theistic] idea which visited, from time to 
time, ‘those wise old spirite’ who, in Jeremy 
Taylor’s happy phrase, 1 preserved natural reason 
and religion m the midst of heathen darkness.’ ” 

And, by way of illustration, I go on to cite the 
striking fragment of Xenophanes preserved by 
Olement of Alexandria (vol. i., p. 236). If 
Mr. Simoox bad honoured me with a more 
attentive perusal before proceeding to criticise 
me, he would have seen that I was dealing with 
“ ancient Paganism, as it lived and ruled in 
the popular mind ” (vol. i., p. 236). In a note 
I draw special attention to the words in italics. 
It is in this sense that I speak when I say: 

“Ancient Polytheism enshrined no ethical code, 
presented no standard to which life should be 
conformed, had nothing to offer to the enquiring 
mind or restless heart; its priests were, in no 
sense, spiritual teachers, but offioers of a cult” 
(vol. i., p. 239). 

And, in a note, I point out that the Greek and 
Latin poets, in the numerous passages of high 
ethical import which will occur to every 
classical scholar, were writing, not as the 
exponents, but as the correctors, of the popular 
creed. 

Again, Mr. Simcox writes: 

Mr. Lilly is generous to Balzac without being 
quite just. He will have it that he supported 
Catholicism out of mere sentimentalism. He 
supported it,” Mr. Simoox is good enough to add, 
in order to set me right, “ on social grounds, as 
seriously, if not as weightily, as De Maistre.” 

To show how completely my critic misrepre¬ 
sents me, it will suffice to quote from my book 
one page, which, not to trespass unduly 
upon your space, I will, so far as possible, 
abbreviate: 

“Balzac, then, was a Monarchist. He also pro¬ 
fessed himself a Catholic. ‘ I write,’ he tells us in 
his Introduction, 1 in the light of two eternal 
truths—religion and monarchy : the two needs of 
France, which contemporary events proclaim, and 
towards which every writer of sound sense ought to 
try to bring back our country.’ Christianity ho 
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holds to be 1 a complete system ot repression of the 
depraved tendencies of man, and the greatest 
element of social order *; and of Christianity he 
finds Catholicism the only expression worth con¬ 
sidering. The doctrine of a life beyond the grave 
he regards not merely as a supreme consolation, 
but also sts an incomparable instrument of govern¬ 
ment. In religion he discerns the _ sole power 
which sanctions social laws. Hence it is that he 
accounts as the worst foes of his country the 
doctrinaire! who, for the last century, have laboured 
with the violence of energumens to banish God 
from the public order, and who have made it the 
first principle of their system to withdraw the 
people from the influence of the Church. ‘ Toute 
association,’ he writes, ‘ ne peut-elle vivre que par 
le sentiment religieux, le seul qui dompte les 
rebellions de l’esprit, les calculs de l’ambition, et 
les avidites de tout genre.’ ‘ Every moral reforma¬ 
tion not supported by a great religious sentiment, 
and pursued within the fold of the Church, rests 
upon a foundation of sand’ ” (vohii., p. 321). 

W. S. Lilly. 


TAKHPANKHES. 


Park Lodge, Weetowuper-Mare: 
August 21, 1888 . 


Mr. Flinders Petrie’s account of his interest¬ 
ing and important discoveries at Tell Defenneh 
(Academy, June 25) induce me to make a few 
remarks on the name and the place. 

The name we have in several stages of 
decay; but, doubtless the full form, DnpDnn, 
t-kh-p-nkh-S, is the nearest expression in 
Hebrew letters of the Egyptian original. The 
first stage of decay, D353nn, t-kh-p-n-8,. is 
identical with the name of that Egyptian 
queen whose sister the Pharaoh gave in 
marriage to Hadad, the prince of Edom, so 
troublesome to Solomon (1 Kings, xi. 19). I 
think, therefore, that the queen and the town 
bore the same name, and by transliterating the 
Hebrew we may get a very fair Egyptian 
name, Ta-kha-p-ankh-s. Although this name 
does not appear in Lieblein’s Dictionary of 
Hieroglyphic Namet, yet its elements are well 
known in proper names, as in Ta-kha-t, for 
instance, and in numerous names compounded 
with ankh, as Mut-khet-ankh-s. 

If we take the latter element as a title of the 
Pharaoh (Pierret, Vocdb. 74), the name would 
sound very well to an Egyptian. “The bright¬ 
ness [or light] of the Pharaoh” would equally 
' suit a new royal residence or (I think) a royal 
lady. Now the queen in question would be, 
as I suppose, the mother of the princess whom 
Solomon espoused, namely, the queen of Hor 
Psebkhaennu (or Psiukhauu), whose sister Hadad 
married. Her name is given in 1 Kings xi., 
19, 20, as D30nn and D^Onn, and in the 
LXX. Btstpirat, which substitutes m for p, 
but shows the hard sound instead of the ph. 
In the Vulgate it is Taphnes. It is worth 
notice that, in the genealogy of the line of kings 
of whom Hor PsiukMnu was the last, the 
name of his queen is missing (Zeittchrift 
f. Aeg. Spr., 1882,158 ; Wiedemann, Qeschichte, 
540). Their daughter, sister of Solomon’s 
wife, married Osorkon I., son of Sheshanq I., 
of the XXIInd (Bhbastite) Dynasty, who wel¬ 
comed Jeroboam and invaded Palestine. 

As to the place, the suggestion of Brugsoh 
Pacha that it took its name from Tabenet 
(Hist., ii. 357, Smith’s ed.) must be given 
up, I think, since the Theben of which he 

3 >eaks is shown in the tableau of Seti I. as 
ose to Zar or Zal, whose true position prob¬ 
ably was not at Daphnae. The name of the 
town has undergone the following changes: 
DTOSnn (Jer. and Ezek.); D3Qnn (K’thib, 
Jer. ii. 16); Tdipvas, TJupvcu (LXX.) ; Aibpvat 
(Herodotus); Taphne, Taphnis, Taphnae (Vul¬ 
gate) : Tell Defenneh (modem name, through 
the Greek, pronounced, says Mr. Greville 
Chester, Defneh). If the name of the place or 
quarter was connected with that of the queen 
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contemporary with David, then we must sup¬ 
pose part of the extensive remains to be earlier 
than Psammetikhos, who built the fortress 
examined by Mr. Petrie. Let us remember 
that when Jeremiah was there he must have 
heard the name not only from Egyptians, but 
very commonly from the lips of Ionian and 
Karian soldiers of Khophra’s garrison. The 
head of this Pharaoh, Uahabra, is represented 
as clad in a Greek helmet, forming a small vase 
(Lenormant, Hist., ninth ed., ii. 409). 

This early and most interesting contact and 
overlappingof “classical” with Biblical antiquity 
is worthy in every regard of serious attention. 
The military station formed by Psammetithos 
at Takhpankhes, now brought to light by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, is a special point of alliance 
for Biblical and classical archaeologists. Let 
Biblical students remember that Neko I. was 
surrounded by Greek soldiers of his guard and 
line at Megiddo, when the high-souled Josiah 
drew out ms little army to bar the way on 
behalf of his suzerain, the Assyrian (see Lenor¬ 
mant, Let Originet, &c., ii., part 2, p. 62). And 
Nek6 sent the robe that he then wore to the 
temple of Apollo at Brankhidai in Ionm. 
When we recollect the strong influence of the 
Greeks from this time, and picture to ourselves 
the Saite Pharaoh Uahabra (Apries) in Greek 
armour, it is no longer surprising that we 
should have cameos at Berlin and the Hague 
representing the head of his conqueror Nebu- 
khadrezzar in a helmet of similar style (see 
woodcuts in Vigouroux, La Bible et let Decou- 
vertee modemet, fourth ed., iv. 325; Babelon. 
Contin. of Lenormant. Hist., ninth ed., iv., 394). 
It is in reality likely enough that at Takhpankhes 
the prophet Jeremiah may have seen each of 
these rival monarchs dad in the panoply of the 
Hellenic warrior. .... 

If the chief charm of Naukratis is for the 
student of classical antiquity, at Takhpankhes 
we have found a centre of manifold converging 
interests; and the report of Mr. Petrie to the 
oommittee of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be sure to bear out the expectation raised by 
the communications to the Academy . 

Henry George Tomkins. 


“soor-doock” and “doogh.” 

New York: August *8,1886. 

For fear that it may get into the dictionaries, 
I write to warn your correspondents that the 
mmarimi between the Persian doogh and the 
Scotch “dook” will quite fail if the Persian 
word be correctly spelled. It has no final 
guttural, and is properly spelled duw, or ddw. 
For this fact I do not depend upon my own 
knowledge, but on the authority of two 
Intelligent natives of the East, who tell me 
that duw is both Persian and Kurdish for the 
drink called airdn in Turkish, or ratal in 
Arabic. The word is pronounced with the 
final w distinctly consonantal, and not forming 
a dipthong with the preceding «. 

William Hayes Ward. 


SCIENCE. 

BAEHRENS’s EDITION OF CATULLUS. 


CatuUi Veronentit Libor. Interpretatus est 
Aemilius Baehrens. (Lipsiae: Teubner.) 
This volume contains a well-arranged and 
well-matured commentary on one of the most 
corrupt and difficult of the Roman poets; and 
as the whole, besides Index and Prolegomena, 
does not much exceed 600 pages, it must be 
added that it has been completed within very 
reasonable limits. It has followed the publi¬ 
cation of the text after an interval of ten 
years, the author having been, as he tells us 
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in the Preface, p. 1, engaged during that 
time on other Roman poets, yet always with 
the view of bringing them to bear on the 
interpretation of his favourite Catullus: 
“Numquam requievit aut Catulli mei amor 
aut opera in eo interpretando emendandoque 
posita." 

Like almost all German work of this kind, 
it is thorough; neither pains nor reading has 
been spared. Not very much aid is to be 
obtained from MSS., there being, as in the 
case of Propertius, but two (0 and G) of any 
real authority; and of these Baehrens (Praef., 
p. ix.) claims the credit of having first 
pointed out the superiority of O. “ Since ram 
libri 0 et interpolatam libri G naturam 
indolemque perspexi.” Of Mr. Robinson 
Ellis’s well-known edition (p. x.), he speaks 
with fairness, if not everywhere with 
approval: “Edam Ellisii studiis doctis Catul- 
lum {diquid debere, lectores hand paucis 
huius nostri libri paginis intelligent.” . Of 
the late Mr. Munro’s volume, Criticism 
and Elucidations of Catullus (Cambridge, 
1878), he has no great opinion; as a critic, 
the editor of Lucretius is “infelix” (p. x.), 
and nearly all of the proposed emendations, 
with which he and others have “over¬ 
whelmed” Catullus, are, in his judgment, 
“silentio praetermittendae, utpote ne men- 
tione quidem dignae.” 

The commentary which Baehrens has now 
supplied is of the kind called “ perpetuus," 
that is, a running exposition of words and 
sentences, combining criticism of readings. 
“Talis commentarius ” (he says, p. xi., mid 
we agree for our own parts) “ita debet 
institui, ut semper atque ubique interpretatio 
et critica sint consociatae.” He shows that 
good taste and judgment which we seldom 
miss in German scholars; and with his 
elegant and simple Latinity he has unques¬ 
tionably produced a useful and satisfactory 
body of notes. Anyone can soon test this by 
turning to his remarks on any difficult or 
corrupt passage. If his conjectures are 
occasionally somewhat bold, “ ut in rebus 
desperatis,” as critics say, he is conservative 
in retaining and successfully defending.many 
readings that have been called in question by 
Munro and others. Generally, as he pays in 
p. xi., he has compiled his notes in the 
familiar and easy way that is most likely to 
attract the student,—“ discentium oommodis 
inserviturus familiari, quam vocant, interpre- 
tatione potissimum adhibita semper paulo 
indnlgentior fui.” 

The Prolegomena deal with the style and 
genius of the Roman poets preceding Catullus, 
and the more polished versification of his 
contemporaries. The “novi poetae,” as the 
successors of Ennius were called by the ad¬ 
mirers of bis school—viz., after 70 n.c.— 
favoured high polish and long elaboration, as 
opposed to the “rudis simplicitas epicorum 
veterum.” They affected the diction of polite 
society, and somewhat pedantically held the 
Alexandrine poetry, that of Callimaohus 
especially, to be their best model (Prol., 
p. 10). A long discussion follows (pp. 25- 
36), identifying the poet’s “ Leabia” with 
Claudia or Clodia, the wife of Q- Metellus 


Celer, consul b.c. 60, 'and more than once 
mentioned by Cicero, who has nothing favour¬ 
able to say of her character (p. 84). He gives 
her the nickname juodrantoria, whioh is be- 
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-ieved to refer to her frequenting the public 
baths {quadrant* lavari), p. 34. Catullus 
himself Baehrena regards rather as the victim 
of a vicious age than as morally depraved— 
i.e., naturally disposed to evil; on the contrary, 
he gives him rather a good character (p. 40), 
and says that 

“ hoc ingenio, his studiis, hac natora praeditus 
non potnit non fieri id quod est factus, scilicet 
summus quom Boma unquam vidit poeta 
lyiicus, magnis illis Oraeciae in eodem genere 
lominibus aut nihil aut parum cedens.” 

Still, with all his cleverness, originality, and 
genius as a poet, he has shown snch extreme 
grown ess in gome 0 f his minor pieces that 
his works generally have been almost exoluded 
from English schools, and left in the hands of 
more advanced students. Yet the “ Epithala- 
mium ” (lxi.), the “Attis,” in fine flowing 
Galliambics, with thebeat and general obaracter 
of the Ionic a minore (lxiii.), and especially 
the 400 hexameters on the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis (hdv.), are poems of the highest 
beanty, and unobjectionable in their subject 
and treatment. The first named, according to 
Munro’s judgment {Criticisms, p. 236), “con¬ 
tains some of the best and sweetest poetry 
which this world has produced, clothed in 
language of unfading charm.” For this 
reason, in part, but partly from their many and 
great critical difficulties, we have taken the 
“Attis’’andthe “Peleus," on which together 
Baehrens’s commentary extends from p. 336 to 

L 452, for the purpose of putting to the test 
skill and taste, which we estimate highly, 
as a critic and an interpreter. It is obviously 
impossible to go into the treatment of the 
minor poems. We may, however, premise a 
brief remark on one or two points in them, 
and first, on verse 7 of the dedicatory ode to 
Cornelius Nepos, the historian. Here Hiiller 
retains the vulgate: 

“ Quare babe tibi quidquid boo libelli, 
Qualecunque, quod o patrons virgo, 

Plus uno maneat persona saeclo.” 

“ Take this book, whatever it is and of what¬ 
ever kind.” Here Mr. Munro {Criticisms, 
See., p. 3) wishes to read 
“ Qualecunque quldem patronei ut ergo 

which he translates, “that whatever it be, 
for its patron’s sake it may last.” He is 
evidently mistaken in objecting that “to 
turn so abruptly to Minerva seems a viola¬ 
tion'of all art and good taste.” Baehrena 
shows that Minerva, as the patroness of 
libraries (in which her bust, as the goddess 
of wisdom, used to be placed, Jtn. iii 219), 
is most fittingly appealed to. He thinks, 
however, that the passage is “valde cor- 
ruptus,” and ventures on a correction which 
certainly has but little to commend it— 

“ Quare, md, tiW habe quldem hoc libelli, 
Qualecunque quod est, patrona virgo,’’ &c. 

where md, “ my sweet friend,” is suggested 
to him by a var. lect., “mei libelli.” (A 
si milar , and we fear not more happy, con¬ 
jecture of Baehrens, on x. 88, is “ sed tu, 
mulsa, male et molesta vivis.” where others 
read insulsa male et, &c.— i.e., “inepta valde 
et molesta.” Mr. Munro {Grit., p. 37) ealla 
this change {insula MS.) “ most infelicitous.” 
The editors of Catullus are not always on 
very civil terms with each other. There really 
is force in Baehrens’s remark that a sharp, 


clever, wideawake girl was anything but 
insulsa. But the epithet perhaps means 
“ wanting in politeness.”) Our own remedy 
in i. 9 is simpler than either—viz., to read 
“qualecunque fuat," i.e., sit, or food. We 
suppose the archaic form to have been super¬ 
seded by quod. 

In the well-known passage on Lesbia’s pet 
sparrow (ii. 7, 8), Baehrens seems to us even 
less happy. For “carum nescio quid libet 
iocari,” “when she has a fancy to play with 
her pet,” he reads, “ karum [sis] nescio quid 
lubet, iocique et solaciolum sui doloris,” 
“ hoc est, cum puellae placet res aliqua grata, 
quae ei sit et ioco et solacio.” Mr. Munro’s 
remedy of transposing 7 and 8, on the 
dangerous doctrine that “ transposition is one 
of the simplest remedies in the case of a text 
resting finally on a single MS.,” and of 
reading sit solaciolum for et, or the Aldine ut, 
Baehrens rejeots. Few indeed will approve 
of Munro’s odd version, “ When the bright 
lady of my longing love is minded to try some 
churning play, for a sweet solace of her 
heart-ache, I trow, whenever the fierce storm 
of passion shall be laid.” This, indeed, is 
hardly sense. We should simply transpose et 
and ut, in this sense, “She lets her sparrow 
peok her finger as a consolation of her grief 
[at my absence], and also when there is a lull 
in the intensity of her passion ”— i.e., as an 
amusement in her calmer hours, as well as to 
beguile her distress. 

“ Ut solaciolum sui doloris, 

Credo, et com gravis aoquiescet ardor.” 

Surely, this simple interchange makes “ all 
straight.” As for carum iocari, we must sup¬ 
pose that it really means “ cum care iocari,” 
while the expression follows dulee ridens, 
torva tuens. There is no appearance of the 
line being in anyway corrupt, though the 
usage is harsh. 

In Ixxvi., 10, for the old reading 

“ Quare cur te iam amplius excrucies ” 

Baehrens would read “cur te iam iam,” &o., 
Munro {Criticism*, p. 205) “ cur te iam a ! 
amplius, which is simply horrible. We 
propose 

“ Quare cur te iam tampius excrucies," 

i.e., cum tam pins sis, ovros cvacyS^s <5 v. 
“ Why should you trouble yourself about the 
ingratitude of others when your conscience 
tells you that you have behaved dutifully 
alike to godB ana men ? ” The wholepoint of 
the poem turns on this word pius. Thus, in 
the first couplet, “ cum se cogitat esse pium,” 
and in the last line, “ 0 di, reddite mi haeo 
pro pietate mea,” 

The somewhat corrupt and generally diffi¬ 
cult “ Attis ” (lxiii.) is well explained and in 
part emended (p. 336-360), Mr. Munro dis¬ 
missing it in three pages ( Criticisms, p. 141-3). 
In v. 2, Baehrens objects that “ Phrygium 
ut nemus tetigit” must be wrong, since at 
first Attis stood on the shore. It was there 
that, with the sacred mountain in sight, he 
committed on himself the mutilation, after 
which he went up to join the worshippers of 
Cybele in the sacred wood. Hence he suggests 
solum for nemus. It is more likely that we 
cannot now catch the geographical notion 
intended by nemus, which might mean 
“ tree-dad shore.” In v. 5 he reads, with 
Ellis, devoluit, “ he made to fall heavily on the 


ground.” Mr. Munro reads devolsit, with 
Haupt; but it is hard to see how it suits 
the passage. Devellere is quite inappropriate 
to self-mutilation. The idea is borrowed from 
detaching and rolling down stones from a cliff. 
The long syllable at the beginning stands for 
two short, as in 16, 17, 26, and elsewhere. 
At the end of the verse Baehrens reads silieei 
for silioe (MSS. siliess), but the resolved 
syllables are defended by 1, 13, 42, &o. His 
reading ilei (=inguinis), as from ilium, for 
the corrupt iletas, may be right; but as Yirgil 
used oti as the genitive of otium, so Hi might 
have been used. Transcribers, to whom the 
form was quite strange, and who did not catch 
the meaning of the act, nor the use of the 
sacrificial “flint knife,” thought only of 
decohere silices, and made aeutos (-tas) the 
epithet to it. In v. 9 he defends tubam Cybelles. 
The tambourine, he says, was to Cybele what 
the tuba was in a military sense—the means of 
rousing to frenzied action. Mr. Munro sug¬ 
gests, and defends by several Greek quota¬ 
tions, typum Cybelles, supposing that Attis 
wore a medal (iwo$) of the goddess. There 
seems, however, no authority for the use of 
the singular. In 14, Baehrens omits the con¬ 
cluding word eeleri. Perhaps we should read, 
omitting the velut, 

“ Aliena quae petentes exules loca oelerl 
pede meum secus aeoutae,” 

viz., “ the new sex which I have adopted by 
my act,” meum being here a monosyllable. 
In 18 he reads “celerate, io, citatis,” for 
eroeitatis or croeitati* ; others, eras (herae) 
citatis, &o. In 62, he proposes “ quod enim 
genus figurae est? ego enim in quid abii 
heri?” “Into what kind of being or sex 
[»•«., neither male nor female] have I passed 
by the rash act committed this day ? ’’ We 
prefer Muller’s ego non quod habuerim (MSS., 
ego non quid abierim ?) In 74 Mr. Munro 
would read sonus excitus for sonitus, others 
supplying celer or citus to complete the verse. 
Either seems better than Baehrens’s “ sonitus 
gemens adiit.” Objecting, with Mr. Ellis, 
to geminas deorum ad aures, he would read 
“ adiit matrem deorum, ad aures,” &c., i.e., 
“ ferens ad aures eius.” He thus omits the 
tame epithet, “ the two ears.” Munro “ feels 
confident that geminas comes from the poet 
himself,” and he would restore— 

“ Geminas deae tam ad auris nova nuntfareferens,” 
a change we cannot commend, especially as 
tam can hardly be separated from nova. The 
very obscure 77, “ laevumque pecoris hostem 
stimulans,” i.e., “ stirring with the goad the 
lion [enemy of cattle] on the left side of the 
car,” Baehrens, most improbably, we think, 
would emend “ laevumque pectori (or pec tore) 
orseis stimulans,” where orsis he explains by 
verbis. Possibly “ pecoris ilium,” “ goading 
the beast’s left flank ” (as above 5), or even 
He, which may have been a singular form of 
ilia, as rets of retia. In 86, virguleta tor 
virgulta would better suit the rhythm. Still, 
as in cerviee in 83, erroribus in 18, OaUae in 
34, one long syllable may take the place of 
two short. In 82, face for fac would make 
a better verse, though the slight change is not 
metrically necessary. 

In lxiv., “ On the Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis,” Baehrens retains, in 11, “ilia rudem 
cursu proram imbuit Amphi trite,” against 
Munro, who adopts the correction “ prima 
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imbuit,” but wrongly says that ilia (vis., 
diva in 8) is “left wholly without meaning.” 
"We agree with Baehrens that the poet meant 
“ she [the goddess Hera] dipped in Amphi- 
trite, i.e., in the sea, a prow which had no 
experience in voyaging.” This very word 
imbuere, properly referring to dyeing, means 
“to give the first dip.” In 13, Munro says 
“ Torta for Tota must be right,” and perhaps 
it is more probable than Baehrens’s mota. In 
14, where Munro regards freti as “ the 
simplest correction of fieri," Baehrens gives 
“emersere fero candentis gurgite vultus,” 
“fair faces [of admiring sea-nymphs] rose 
out of the wild waters.” Thus he takes 
Nereides, in 15, in apposition with vultus. 
Again, Munro is too dogmatic; “ vultus must 
be an accusative, not a nominative, in apposi¬ 
tion with Nereides.” In 16, for ilia alia (or 
ilia atque alia) videre luce, where some epithet 
to luce seems wanting, Baehrens reads “atque 
ilia videre beata luce ”; Muller, “ atque illic 
alma viderunt luce”; Munro, “iliac [quaque 
alia?] viderunt,” &c., “on that day and on 
what other”— i.e., never before. In 23-4, 
where the passage has been in part recovered 
from the Verona palimpsest scholia on Virgil, 
Baehrens reads “0 bona marte progenies” 
(MSS. matrum, matre, mater), “hoc est, in 
hello eminens.” Munro’s conjectural supple¬ 
ment, “ 0 bona matrum Progenies salvete 
iterumque iterumque bon arum ” has the 
epithet evidently in the wrong place after 
the imperative, to say nothing of the in¬ 
terval from matrum. Baehrens justly remarks, 
“ bonarum nimis diremptum male se habet.” 
In 71, the old reading “luctibus exter- 
navit,” “ made her beside herself [outside of 
herself] by grief,” seems better than Baeh¬ 
rens’s “fluctibus.” In 109 we prefer his 
“quaecunque babet obvia frangens,” de¬ 
scribing the fall of a pine uprooted by a 
storm, to Munro’s “lateque comis obit obvia 
frangens.” Can we think obire comis obvia 
is a Latin phrase? In 119 Baehrens sup¬ 
plies on conjecture “tabet deperdita,” others 
givin gfilevit, others changing laeta at the end 
into laetabatur (so Muller). There is come 
sense in “the wretched mother pines while 
the daughter rejoices in her love,” but not 
muoh in the combination “ misere laetabatur.” 
In 213, for “ cum crederet ” (cum having 
just preceded), Muller edits “ concrederet,” 
and castas for classi in 212. There is not 
much likelihood in BaebrenB’s suggestion, 
“galaeatae (or clupeatae) moenia divae.” 
Were there authority for the plural we 
might propose munimina, or, still better, 
nova moenia, so as to omit the former 
cum, retaining classi, “when Theseus was 
leaving Athens, which he had so lately 
formed into a city, with his fleet (i.e., ship).” 
In 254, for “qui turn alacres,” where, on 
account of harum following, Bergk reads 
“quae turn,” assuming that a verse preceding 
has been lost, Baehrens restores quicum, i.e., 
“ with Iacchus went also his followers the 
Bacchantes.” In 273 he rightly takes caeMnni 
for the nominative, not the genitive: “ the 
laughing waves lightly sound as they lash the 
beach.” 

We have said enough to show that 
Baehrens’s commentary is deserving of the 
most favourable regard. It is the work of a 
scholar of learning and long research in 
Roman poetry, and a sober judicious critic. 


It may be doubted if more remains to be done 
for Catullus short of the improbable luck of 
discovering better MSS. 

F. A. Palet. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The eighteenth annual session of the American 
Philological Association began at Ithaca on 
July 13, in the Botanical Lecture-room of 
Sage College, Cornell University. The presi¬ 
dent, Prof. Tracy Peck, of Yale, occupied the 
chair; Prof. J. H. Wright, of Dartmouth, 
secretary. About thirty new members were 
elected. 

The following papers were read Mr. Cyrus 
Adler, of Philadelphia commenced with one 
on “The Hebrew Words in the Latin Glos¬ 
sary, Codex Sangallensis 912,” this codex being 
printed with notes iD the fifteenth volume of 
the Association’s Transactions. Mr. Adler’s 
paper was a contribution to the effort now 
making to collect and explain all the Hebrew 
words found in late and mediaeval glossaries. 
Remarks were made by Prof. Isaac H. Hall.— 
Prof. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, 
“The Birds of Aristophanes, a Theory of 
Interpretation,” was a review of the various 
views taken of the purpose of that comedy.— 
Prof. Fisk P. Brewer’s paper (read in his 
absence by the secretary) was on “The Word 
Election in American Politics.” — Dr. Isaac 
Hall’s “ Contributions to Cypriote Grammar,” 
consisted of an exhibition of the Cypriote 
pronouns, in continuation of his previous 
papers on the Cypriote articles and other 
points of Cypriote grammar. Remarks on 
this paper were made by Dr. H. W. Smyth, of 
Baltimore.—Prof. Blackwell, of Missoui i, in a 
paper oil “Ashtoreth, the Canaanitish God¬ 
dess; a New Etymology proposed,” denied 
the common assumption that Ashtoreth and 
Asherah are two forms of the same name. 
Ashtoreth he took to be a corruption by popular 
etymology (which connected the name with a 
word meaning “ grove,” whence the “ groves” 
in which Ashtoreth was worshipped, and the 
stumps of trees or blocks of wood which came 
to be her symbols) of Ashtareth, a form reflected 
in the Greek Astarte. This Ashtareth Prof. 
Blackwell referred to the Akkadian Ishtarat, 
Ishtar, probably at first a generic name for a 
deity, but becoming later the individual name 
of a female divinity. Asherah, a name of 
different origin, was referred to a root asher, 
“ to go’ before,” not substantiated in Hebrew, 
but found in Assyrian and Arabic. This paper 
was discussed by Mr. Cyrus Adler and Dr. 
Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia.—Dr. Harold 
N. Fowler, of Cambridge, presented a paper 
on “The Sources of Seneca’s Tie Beneficiis," 
which, he concluded, was derived chiefly from 
Hecaton, to whose works Seneca is believed to 
be mnch indebted. 

At the evening session, which is usually 
devoted to the president’s annual address, 
Prof. Peck expressed his regret that owing to 
the condition of his health and the commands 
of his physician, he had been prevented from 
complying with the custom.—The next paper, 
by Dr. B. W. Wells, of Providence, was on 
“The Vowels o and « in English.” In the 
absence of the author, the paper was read by 
Mr. C. P. G. Scott, who then made some 
remarks upon it.—The “ Katha Upanishad” 
was the subject of an interesting paper by 
Prof. Whitney, who read corrected translations 
of parts of the poem, and remarked that there 
was strong reason to believe that the Budd¬ 
histic system of pessimism (which centres on 
the doctrine of the worthlessness of individual 
existence, escape from which into Nirvana is 
regarded as the highest good) was not a 


popular growth, but was the product of some 
special school, spread by various causes among 
the people.—Mr. Lee Grumbin’s paper, “ Some 
Notes on Pennsylvania German,” was read in 
his absence by the secretary. It consisted of 
an amusing collection of words and idioms, 
most of them familiar to persons who have 
lived in the “Dutch” counties of Penn¬ 
sylvania.—Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York, 
read a paper on “Homeric Zoology.” 

On July 14 the Association again met. Dr. 
H. Weir Smyth, of Johns Hopkins, read a 
paper on “The Interrelations of the Northern 
Dialects of Greece.”—He was followed by Dr. 
Morris Jastrow, of Philadelphia, one of the 
growing school of American Assyriologists, 
with a paper on “Assyrian in its Relation to 
Hebrew and Arabic.”—Prof. Whitney, in a 
paper on “ Roots,” began by saying that a 
great part of the false views in regard to the 
phenomena of ancient language is due to 
depending entirely upon that which is remote, 
obscure, out of our reach, instead of that 
which is under our eyes. Roots are to be 
understood by seeing how they arise in modem 
speech. The words cost, count, preach, blame 
are in English true roots, though, because 
their previous history happens to be preserved, 
we are able to separate them into two or more 
elements in Latin or Greek. A root—the 
significant element common to a body of 
words — is simply the form at which our 
analysis stops.—Dr. B. L. Wheeler, of Cam¬ 
bridge, read a paper on “ Analogy, and the 
Scope of its Action in Language.” The laws 
under which the phenomena referred to 
analogy can be grouped were stated, and 
illustrated by many examples from many 
languages, and a chronological bibliography 
was appended.—Prof. C. F. Smith, of Nash¬ 
ville, read some interesting notes on “ Southern- 
isms,” illustrated by examples pronounced so 
as to give the true local colour. Among the 
words classed as Southemisms, or as having 
peculiar Southern uses, were abide, to endure; 
battle, a washing-stick; norated, rumoured, 
made known ; ridiculous and fiunny, used often 
on the saddest occasions; kick, to jilt (a girl 
may thus properly “kick” her lover); power- 
fiul, very, and many others. 


REMAINS OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 

Ik the anthropological section of the British 
Association, on September 6, Dr. H. Hicks read 
a paper on “ Evidence of Pre-Glacial Man in 
North Wales.” He described the conditions 
under which some flint implements had been 
discovered during researches carried on by Mr. 
E. B. Lux more and himself in the Lifynnon 
Benko and Cae Gwyn caves in the Vale of 
Clwyd, in the years 1884-6. The caverns were 
explored by himself and friends for the first 
time in 1884, and some of the results were 
given by him in a paper at the last meeting 
of the British Association. The facts then 
obtained had led him to the conclusion that 
pleistocene animals and man must have occu¬ 
pied the caverns before the glacial beds which 
occur in the area had been deposited, as it had 
been found that, although the caverns are now 
400 feet above the level of the sea, the materials 
within them had been disturbed by marine 
action since the pleistocene animals and man 
had occupied them. Moreover, deposits with 
foreign pebbles similar to those in the glacial 
beds were found in caverns overlying the bones. 
Last year a grant was made by the British 
Association for the purpose of carrying on the 
exploration, chiefly with the object of getting 
further evidence as to the age of the deposits 
in the caverns. The results obtained this year 
were highly confirmatory of his views, and had 
an important bearing on the antiquity of man 
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in Britain. Stet cave had been blocked up by 
a considerable thickness of glacial beds whioh 
must have been deposited subsequently to the 
occupation of the cave by the pleistocene 
mammals. A shaft was dug through these 
beds in front of the entrance to a depth of over 
twenty feet, and in the bone earth, which 
extended outwards under the glacial beds, on 
the south side of the entrance, a small, well- 
worked, flint flake was discovered, its position 
being about eighteen inches beneath the lowest 
bed of sand. It seemed dear that the contents 
of the cavern must have been washed out by 
marine action during the great submergence 
in mid-glacial times, and then covered by 
marine sand and an upper boulder clay. He 
believed that the flint implements, lance heads, 
and scrapers found in the caverns were also of 
the same age as the flint flake, hence that they 
must all have been the work of pre-glacial 
man. In the discussion that followed, general 
agreement was expressed as to the extreme 
significance of Dr. Hicks’s discovery. 

MM. Marcel de Puydt and Maximilian 
Lohest, of Liege, announce the following dis¬ 
covery. In a cave at Spy, a few miles from 
Namur, they have found in the sandstone two 
human skulls of extraordinary thickness, 
resembling the celebrated Neanderthal skull. 
They have the same projecting eyebrows, and 
the same low sloping forehead of a decidedly 
simian character. It is suggested that these are 
types of skulls of the primitive race who dwelt 
on the Sambre. Among other obj ects discovered 
in the cave were thousands of flints care¬ 
fully dressed on one side; also specimens of 
jasper and agate, minerals not found anywhere 
in the neighbourhood, ivory breast pins, red 
ear-pendants, and necklets of curious design. 
There were no representations of animals. All 
were found in the sandstone, three layers of 
which were plainly discernible. The remains 
of flints, &o., deposited in each layer indicated 
different stages of skill in workmanship. The 
lowest stratum was by far the poorest in the 
number of objects found and in the quality of 
their workmanship; but it was here that the 
skulls were found. A careful drawing has been 
made of the geological section of the cave, so 
as to mark precisely the point where the skulls 
were found. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Neither Prof. Maspero nor Dr. A. Wiede¬ 
mann will be present at the Orientalist gather¬ 
ing at Vienna, both being unavoidably en¬ 
gaged elsewhere. M. Naville will, however, 
attend the Congress. 

Miss Amelia. B. Edwards will contribute a 
paper, which she hopes to read in person, on 
“ The Dispersion of Historical Antiquities (es¬ 
pecially Papyri) consequent upon the recent 
Discovery of various ancient Cemeteries in 
Upper Egypt.” 

We understand that there will be a change 
in the editorship of the Celtic Magazine next 
month, on the completion of its eleventh 
annual volume. It has been edited from its 
commencement by Mr. Alexander MacKenzie, 
author of the histories of the MacKenzies, the 
MacDonalds, the Camerons, and other High¬ 
land clans, who is also proprietor of the maga¬ 
zine. Mr. MacKenzie has for the last eighteen 
months edited the Scottish Highlander news¬ 
paper, besides his historical labours; and he 
finds it necessary to retire from the editorship 
of the Celtic Magazine. The new editor is a 
well-known Celtic scholar, Mr. Alexander 
MacBain, F.8.A. Scot. Mr. MacBain has con¬ 
tributed several valuable articles to the maga¬ 
zine, is author of a work on Celtic Mythology, 
and has made various contributions on Celtic 


subjects to the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, Ac. The magazine will 
continue to be published, as hitherto, by 
Messrs. A. & W. Mackenzie, of Inverness. 

M. d’Arboisde J UBAiifviLLE has been writing 
in the Revue historique on the subject of 
“Origines gauloises: l’Empire celtique au IV' 
siecle avant notre ere,” and since then he has 
made a communication on the subject of 
“Celtes et Germains” to the Academic des 
Inscriptions. Among other things, he fixes on 
a good many words which he believes the 
Germanic race to have borrowed from the Celts. 
We have not seen his papers, but have 
received remarks on them by M. Emile Emault 
in the April and July numbers of the Bulletin 
Mensuel of the Faculte des Lettres de Poitiers. 
Even in case these scholars overrate the debt 
of the German to the Celt, no bann is done, as 
the students of the Germanic languages will 
not be slow to sift the question. We are curious 
to know what they will say. 

The July number of the Gelehrte Anzeigcn, of 
Gottingen, contains a review of Schuchardt’s 
treatise “Ueber die Lautgesetze ” by Dr. 
Bezzenberger, who declares that the author 
has subjected the tpSrrov if/euSot of the neogram- 
matical school to a most destructive criticism. 
The same number has also a very favourable 
notice by Dr. Blass of Prof. Walter Scott’s 
“ Fragments Herculanensia.” 


FINE ART. 

Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. By 

Edward S. Horse. (Sampson Low.) 

The pictorial and decorative arts of Japan 
have absorbed so much European attention 
that it is almost with relief that we turn to a 
volume like this. The architecture of Japan 
has not been altogether neglected. Some of 
its peculiarities of construction (especially in 
temples and castles) have been well described 
and illustrated in Dr. Dresser’s book for in¬ 
stance, but the ordinary domestic building has 
hitherto not been deemed of sufficient interest 
for separate elaborate study. There is little, 
indeed, that is striking in the ordinary appear¬ 
ance of a Japanese house, or a collection of 
them. Sheds and bungalows on a small scale, 
simply constructed and for the most part 
plainly roofed, with no prominent features such 
as cornices, porches, chimney-stacks, or bow- 
windows, they were not likely to attract much 
attention till the interest in the thousand more 
strange and beautiful products of the natural 
art-genius had to a certain extent subsided. It 
is, perhaps, even now the wide sympathy felt 
for this gentle people rather than the peculiar 
features of their residences that makes such 
a book as this well worth writing and well 
worth reading. In other words, its interest 
is quite as much ethnographical as architec¬ 
tural. 

For Europeans, indeed, there is little to 
leant from a study of Japanese dwellings 
except their admirable economy, their absence 
of pretension, and their perfect adaptation to 
the customs of the people. Unless we make up 
our minds to dispense with chairs, sofas, beds, 
or laced boots, totruBtour privacy to a sliding 
shutter, and to exchange our fireside for a 
pan of charcoal, we can never adopt their 
notions of domestic comfort; and it is mainly 
in decorative taste that our homes are likely 
to benefit by a study of those of the Japanese. 
The reading of Mr. Morse’s volume may have 
its effect on the shape of our towel-racks and 


the arrangement of our ornaments, but it is 
scarcely likely to lead to the construction of 
villas a la japonaise. 

In their building, as in everything else, the 
Japanese appear as the ready but unservile 
adapters of the arts of other nations. In 
a chapter, interesting but too short, Mr. 
Morse sketches the genesis of the present 
dwelling-house of the Japanese, and shows the 
features in which it resembles those of the 
Ainos, the Chinese, the Koreans, and the 
Malays. This line of investigation has not 
been begun a moment too soon. Even now the 
origin of some of such remarkable charac¬ 
teristics of the Japanese dwelling as the two 
recesses in the guest room (the toko-noma and 
the chigai-dana), is lost in obscurity ; and the 
task of adequately illustrating the castles of 
the old feudal aristocracy of Japan, now for the 
most part destroyed or dismantled, has been 
too much even for the industry of Mr. Morse. 
So many minds are, however, attracted by the 
picturesqueness, the romance, and the heroism 
of the middle ages of Japan—middle ages 
lasting even to our day, and destroyed, as it 
were, in the twinkling of au eye—that we 
may well hope that the subject will be taken 
up in earnest by someone with sufficient leisure 
and patience to rehabilitate for us those 
homes of fantastic chivalry and truly national 
art. 

It is with no wish to disparage Mr. Morse’s 
labours that we refer to subjects which he has 
not treated, for it is the able and exhaustive 
manner with which he has dealt with his real 
theme—the Japanese home of to-day—that 
makes us refer to any others. "We may well 
be thankful for what we have got. In a 
succession of clearly written and fully illus¬ 
trated chapters we learn all that is to be told 
of the construction of the Japanefe dwelling, 
its roofs and walls, its ceilings and partitions, 
its furniture and decorations—all of which 
are interesting, not only technically, but for 
the light they throw on the life and character 
of the people. To one habit—viz, that of 
sitting upon tbeir heels—is due the low height 
of the rooms, the absence of all heavy articles 
of furniture, the flooring of thick Boft mats, 
perhaps, also, to some extent, the delicacy and 
fragility of the houses and their fittings. 
Certainly with the view of setting up house 
no habit could be more economical. The race 
of Shoolbreds and Maples would find little 
encouragement for enterprise in Japan, where 
sideboards and bedsteads, heavy curtains and 
carpets are entirely unknown. 

But Mr. Morse does not stop here, but tells 
us of their sanitary arrangements and their 
bath rooms, tbeir summer houses and their 
gardens. The latter, with their miniature 
landscapes, their diminutive lakes and bridges, 
their tiny rocks and dwarf trees, seem to be 
derived from the Chinese. In them the 
Japanese indulge in a taste for the fastidious 
grotesque which seems to be that part of their 
fancy which is least shared by Western nations. 
To the latter it has something of the childish, 
at which they have not yet ceased to smile, 
although their mirth is no longer contemptuous. 
Of one advantage these gardens possess we 
learn, for the first time, from Mr. Morse. 
They can be transported, rocks, trees, lakes, 
and bridges, from one residence to another. 

But at bottom it is just, perhaps, their 
childishness — their direct unsophisticated 
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naturalness—which accounts for that universal 
feeling of something more than friendliness 
(affection would not he too strong) which 
Europe entertains for the Japanese alone of 
all the nations of the East; and as we close 
Mr. Morse’s pages we feel that we have been 
lingering delightfully among gentle children 
in a land of toys. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

It is a characteristic of the Portfolio that all 
its large illustrations and some of its small ones 
are of pictures and objects contained in our 
national collections. First there is an etching 
by Rhead of Bottioelli’s “Venus with Boses 
and Cupids ” in the National Gallery. If it is 
asked why this melancholy grace was chosen 
to ' depict the goddess; perhaps Miss Cart¬ 
wright’s story of “ La Bella Simonetta ” in 
the Magazine of Art will suggest a solution. 
The broad and solemn landscape (also in the 
National Gallery), by Rembrandt, of “ Tobias 
and the Angel” is well translated into 
mezzotint by Brandard; and a very beautiful 
photogravure of Della Bobbia’s “Annuncia¬ 
tion” (at South Kensington) accompanies 
a critical essay by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Prof. Church discourses pleasantly upon those 
old-world and often eminently artistic trinkets 
called pomanders, charming specimens of which 
are engraved from the British Museum and 
private collections now on loan at South 
Kensington. Mr. Blomfield concludes bis 
account of artistic iron work of the Sussex 
Weald. 

The Art Journal gives a good etching by 
Courtry of a genre interior by Leon Lhermitte, 
from a Glasgow collection, accompanied by a 
sketch of the artist’s career. The new rage for 
pastel occasions the resuscitation of a once 
fashionable favourite, the Venetian, Rosalba 
Carriere, who practised the art in Paris and 
elsewhere in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
decorative designs from stuffs in the pictures 
of Metsys, L. de Heere, Crivelli, and Paolo 
Veronese, with Mr. Bobinson’s concluding 
paper thereon, are more interesting than any of 
the other somewhat indifferent illustrations. 

The Magazine of Art contains an interesting 
survey of the work of Paul Baudry, whose 
death, in August, at the age of fifty-eight, 
inflicted so great a loss upon decorative historic 
painting in France. An engraving of the 
bronze bust of the painter by Dubois accom¬ 
panies the text. The customary article upon 
Current Art is illustrated with engravings of 
Mr. Alfred East’s charming “By Tranquil 
Waters,” Mr. Bramley’s “Domino,” &c. Mr. 
Penderel Brodhurst contributes to one of the 
burning questions of this year’s “ silly season ” 
by his account of the last century Strange and 
Gainsborough “Academy Scandals.” Papers 
upon Art in Borne, with some good reproduc¬ 
tions from Piranesi’s beautiful plates, upon 
Saracenic brass work by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Pool e, “ The Charterhouse,” &o., are included 
in the very varied contents of this popular 
magazine. 

The September number of Lee Lettree et les 
Arts (Boussod, Valadon, & Co.) has for frontis¬ 
piece a portrait of Alexandre Dumas fils, finely 
etched by Bonnat. There is a second etching, 
very poetical in treatment, by Jules Breton, 
illustrating Borne verses by the artist himself, 
entitled “ Le Soir dans les Hameaux du Finist^re.” 
Actuality is represented by a legend of the 
Gemmi, told by Guy de Maupassant, and illus¬ 
trated with effective realism by Eugene Bur- 
nand. Of the pictures accompanying the article 
on Leo XIII., tne scene with the Swiss guard is 
much more life-like than the portrait of the 
Pope. The facsimiles of Marulier’s designs, 


illustrating the “ Fables * of the Abb6 Aubert, 
have only an historic interest; and the same 
may be said of some bold attempts to reproduce 
women’s dress in the early part of the middle 
ages. The number would not be complete 
without a portrait of a French actress by Mute. 
Madeleine Lemaire. 

In the second August issue of L'Art, M. Emil 
Michel concludes his review of the new Amster¬ 
dam Museum of Painting, the catalogue of 
which is not yet published, with a wish that 
the Louvre too may follow the good examples 
of Munich and Berlin in publishing new and 
adequate catalogues. The rest of the number 
is occupied by M. Paul Leroi’s discussion of 
the sculpture of the French Salon. He calls 
attention to the youthful talent of Francois 
Etcheto, Mdlle. Camille Claudel, and Peter 
Victor. Drawings from some of their works 
accompany the text, and engravings of Bingl’s 
medals of Auguste Vacquene and Dumas fils. 
The editor of L'Art further dilates upon 
Bingl’s and Bodin’a differences with the Royal 
Academy, imputing to the latter a course of 
action little marked by courtesy or intelligence. 
An etching by Leterrier, which adequately 
translates Fortuny’s brilliant little “ Souvenir 
de Maroc,” and a pen-drawing by Paid Huet, 
are given hors texte. 

The Gazette de Beaux-Arts for August con¬ 
tains a survey of modem English architecture 
by Paul SediUe, illustrated with woodcuts; the 
fifth instalment of Paul Mantz’s “Andrea 
Mantegna,” and the second article upon the 
latest writings concerning Lionardo da Vinci. 
In a description of the Exhibition of Re¬ 
trospective Art at Limoges, which was opened 
in July, the goldsmith’s work is chiefly dwelt 
upon, but interesting remarks upon tho minia¬ 
tures occur. Many fine ones are exhibited, 
although the chief treasures of the district now 
form a portion of the collection of miniatures 
in the Bibliothdque Nationals at Paris. Of 
considerable value to the art-historian are the 
registration books of the numerous confreriee 
or trade guilds of Limoges, ornamented with 
drawings and illuminations, many of which 
date from the foundation of the guilds in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. M. E. Got 
discourses upon the artistic treasures of 
the museum of the Comedie franfaise, and 
makes an appeal for the better housing of 
the more perishable among them. An etching 
of Houdon’s statue of V oltaire in the foyer of the 
theatre accompanies the text. A pretty por¬ 
trait by David, supposed to be of Mdme. 
Golly, is among the weodcnts. A heliogravure 
of Dubois’s fine equestrian statue of the Con¬ 
stable Anne de Montmorenci, printed in blue, 
should have accompanied the article upon the 
Salon of 1886, in the July number of the 
Gazette. 

The “ Ranch-Collegium,” a smoking party 
of Dutch petite-bourgeois, by the promising 
young Munich painter, Claus Meyer, is repro¬ 
duced in the July number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Bildende Kunst, in an etching by Bottoher, in 
which the delicate modelling and refinement of 
tone of the original is admirably rendered. The 
perfection in detail of the Venus of Milo has been 
questioned; and in Herr Henke’s conducting 
critical article he proves the features of the 
goddess to be absolutely unsymmetrical, and 
joins with Overbeck in assigning the statue to a 
much later period than that usually accepted. 
Neuwirth closes his notes upon Diirer’s second 
journey to Italy, and Beckmann writes upon 
the Arab museum at Cairo. 

In the August issue of the Bame journal 
Adolf Rosenberg criticises the productions of 
the Munich school, shown at the Jubilee Art 
Exhibition at Berlin. The sculpture, it would 
seem, is nowhere, and painting in a declining 


condition, partly attributable to the drcuxn- 
stances of the past government of Bavaria. 
It is hoped that recent changes will furnish the 
higher branches of art with the necessary 
stimulus of encouragement. The religious 
subjects so much affected just now—from 
Gabriel Max’s startling “ Crucifixion,” and his 
followers’ (Kaulbach and Defregger) feeble 
rendering of “high sentiment,” to the “ar¬ 
chaeological-picturesque ” works of Keller and 
Wolf—are very inadequate. For the animal 
and landscape painters Herr Rosenberg has a 
good word, ana Max Schmidt’s “Am Mug- 
glesee ” is reproduced in the text. An excel¬ 
lent photogravure is given of Emil Ban’s 
bright and characteristic pieoe of genre, rich in 
humour of facial expression, which is among 
the best of its class in the exhibition. Coloured 
engravings of the sixteenth-century choir stalls 
in Mainz Cathedral show the fine carving as it 
appears after the removal of several layers of 
paint imposed by previous generations upon 
the original oak. 

Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft. (Band viii., 
Heft 3 and 4, and Band ix., Heft 1.) This very 
thorough German periodical pursues its accus¬ 
tomed course. In the third part of the fourth 
volume Dahlke continues his minute and 
laborious account of the Tyrolese artist, Michael 
Pacher. Most readers revolt against page after 
page of minute description of pictures. Those 
who do not may succeed in reading these learned 
articles. Dr. Gustaf Upmark rives a catalogue 
of the Swedish work of the German engraver, 
Jeremias Falk. A twelfth-century Gospels 
manuscript from Kloster Freckenhorst is 
described by Diekamp ; while it falls to the 
lot of Dr. Hach to deal with Peter van Kessel, 
painter of flowers. The editorial part of the 
number is, as usual, excellent In the fourth 
part, Woermann writes on the Leda of Michel¬ 
angelo, a subject to which Michaelis has recently 
called fresh attention in a contribution to the 
Festgruss an Anton Springer. Woermann brings 
in evidence the engravings of the subject, one 
by Joannes Baptists de Cavalleriis (Heinecken, 
la), another (H. 1) copied from this print, and 
a third (H. lb), copied from one or other of the 
former. From these he concludes that the 
National Gallery Picture, which wants the Egg 
and the Dioskuri, if the original, is at all events 
not in its original condition. It may have been 
re-painted, or it may be a copy. Dr. Sokolowski 
contributes an article on the Italian Renascence 
artists of Krakau ; Dr. Ilg one on T. Poliak, an 
Austrian artist of the seventeenth century ; 
while Laschitzer completes Franken’s list of 
Van de Passe’s engravings. The ninth volume 
commences with a discussion of the work of the 
Masters A. G. (Glockenton), and W. H., by Max 
Lehrs. Schlie and Klemm contribute unreadable 
“materials” about the painter Ernst Dietricv 
and the architect Aberlin Tretsch. Leitschub 
gives an accurate account of the twenty-one 
woodcuts in the first edition (1607) of the 
Bamberg Halegerichtsordnung, fourteen of which 
were cut at the bishop’s expense by the Niimbeig 
woodcutter, Fritz Hamer, the other seven being 
probably by the same cutter, but done at the 
cost of the printer, Johann Pfeyl. The editorial 
matter and reviews are, as usual, very complete. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Following the precedent of last year, the 
fifth annual exhibition of the Society of 
Painter-Etchers is now being held, not in 
London, but at Derby, in the Corporation Art 
Gallery. Some seventy of the best-known 
plates of the president of the Society, Mr. Sey¬ 
mour Haden, are included in the collection. 

The Home Offioe has issued a notification 
that, in order to more effectually assist the 
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efforts of antiquarian societies for the preserva¬ 
tion of objects of general interest (by asserting 
the claims of the Crown to coins and and an¬ 
tiquities coming under the description of 
treasure-trove) the Lords of the 'Treasury are 
willing—as an inducement to finders of such 
articles to promptly report their discoveries to 
the government—to so modify existing regula¬ 
tions as to hand over to such finders articles 
not actually required for national institutions, 
and the sum received horn such institutions as 
the antiquarian value of the articles retained, 
subject to a deduction of 20 per cent, from the 
antiquarian value of such coins and objects as 
ore retained, and of such a proportion of the 
value of aU objects discovered as may be here¬ 
after determined. This arrangement is a 
tentative one, and the complete right of the 
Crown as established by law to all articles of 
treasure trove is preserved. 

Thb October number of the Hobby Horse, the 
quarterly recently instituted by the band of 
young artists who call themselves “ The Century 
Guild,” will contain a facsimile of an unique 
copy of William Blake’s broadsheet of “ Little 
Tom the Sailor” ; a poem, by Mr. W. Bell Scott; 
and Notes on D. Q. Rossetti, by Frederic Shields, 
with two reproductions from Rossetti's “Wicked 
Husbandmen ” series. 

The screen is now removed from before Sir 
F. Leighton's large fresco, “ The Arts of Peace,” 
at South Kensington. The composition forms, in 
its principal features, an effective contrast to 
“ The Arts of War ” in the opposite lunette, and 
is highly decorative. 

Sib John Battle Lumlby, British Am¬ 
bassador at Rome, has offered to present to the 
Nottingham Castle Art Museum a collection of 
specimens of classical antiquity which he has 
made on the site of the Temple of Diana, near 
Rome. The collection oomprises a large 
number of objects and fragments in terra-cotta, 
bronze, and marble, as well as specimens of 
inscriptions. 

Dr. Lucre, director of the Municipal Museum 
at Leipzig, has accepted the post of Professor of 
Art History in the Dusseldorf Academy of 
Art. 

Herr Dasmuth, of Berlin, has issued a cheap 
edition of thirty-five plates from a sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury ]>attem book for embroidery or lace work, 
published originally at Nuremberg, in 1597, by 
one Johann Sibmacher. Some of these patterns 
are very beautiful, and in their grace and pre¬ 
cision remind us of the time when needlework 
was still a fine art Als the black-letter title-page 
sets forth in quaintest of old German, the “ pat¬ 
terns may be worked after the several fashions 
of rope-stitch, flat-stitch, cross-stitch, or Jew’s- 
stitch, and are especially suitable for the so-called 
cut-work.” 

The last number (i. 2) of the Bullettino of the 
Istituto Archeologico Germanico at Rome, con¬ 
tains two interesting articles by Mr. F. M. 
Nichols and Pfof. Jordan, on recent discoveries 
that have been made on the verge of the Forum 
between the House of the Vestals and the 
Temple of Faustina. To Mr. Nichols is due the 
credit of having first pointed out that remains 
still exist at this spot of a fine building erected 
in the time of Augustus. Other previous writers 
have taken these remains to be of later date, 
and of but little interest. Excavations made 
at Mr. Nichols’s suggestion have shown that a 
large structure, divided into three rooms, 
existed dose by the House of the Vestals. Its 
walls, which were built of massive blocks of 
white marble, beautifully jointed, are set 
without any mortar—obviously a work of 
Augustan times. There are very strong reasons 
for believing that this costly structure is part 
of the Regia, as rebuilt on a more magnificent 


soale by Gnaeus Domitiua Calvinus, after his 
Spanish victories in A. V. c. 718. The inscribed 
pedestal, now set on the Palatine, probably 
refers, as Prof. Henzen had already pointed out, 
to the same victories. Its inscription runs 
thus:— CN • DOMITIVS • M * F * CALVINVS • 
PONTIFEX • COS • ITER * DfFER 1 DE • MANIBIEIS 

(archaic). Prof. Jordan shows that the name 
Regia has usually been wrongly applied —mainly 
owing to a misunderstanding on the part of 
Dion Cassius. The Regia strictly speaking was 
not the house of the Pontifex Maximus, but a 
fanum, where he performed his priestly func¬ 
tions. The dwelling of the Pontiff (domus 
publico) appears to have stood a little higher up 
the Sacra Via, and it was this latter building, 
not the Regia (as Dion says), which was given 
by Augustus to the Vestals when he became 
Pontifex in A. V. c. 742. Another important 
fact has been established by the recent excava¬ 
tions, namely that the Sacra Via never passed 
close by the Temple of Vesta and the Vestals’ 
house, as has usually been supposed. Founda¬ 
tions of an early republican building were 
found on wbat had been thought to be the 
original line of the sacred road. A further 
suggestion of Mr. Nichols, which though not 
capable of proof, yet seems extremely probable, 
is that the celebrated Consular Fasti, now in 
the Museum of the Capitol, were cut on the 
walls of this Augustan marble Regia. These 
inscriptions, which are cut not on slabs but on 
blocks of white marble, were dug up at various 
dates on and near this site; and Mr. Nichols 
shows that the blocks and their intermediate 
marble pilasters are spaced out so as to fit one 
of the rooms in the newly identified Regia. 
A paper on the same subject was recently read 
by Mr. Nichols before our own Society of 
Antiquaries. 


MUSIC. 

GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Gloucester: September 8,1980. 

The one hundred and sixty-third Festival of the 
Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford commenced last Tuesday morning with 
the usual special service in the cathedral. Dr. 
S. S. Wesley’s fine anthem, “ Blessed be the God,” 
was performed, and served to remind one of the 
famous composer and organist who lived here, 
and devoted so much of his time and talent to 
the cause of art. But we pass on to the festival 
proper. The “Elijah” was given in the cathedral 
yesterday morning. Of this work it will be quite 
sufficient to say that it proved, as usual, a great 
attraction, and that the principal parts were 
taken by Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patev, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. Mr. C. L. Williams 
conducted with his usual ability. 

Three years ago the plan of the festival 
included three novelties, besides Dr. Stan¬ 
ford’s Elegiac Symphony, which was all but a 
novelty, seeing that it had only been given once 
at Cambridge. This desire to keep pace with 
the times is again manifest in the arrangements 
for the present week. Mr. C. Harford Lloyd, 
former organist of Gloucester Cathedral, contri¬ 
butes a cantata, “Andromeda”; Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro an oratorio, “ The Good Shepherd ” ; 
while Miss Rosalind Ellicott comes forward with 
a dramatic Overture, and Dr. Parry with a new 
orchestral Suite. Thus honourably does the city 
of Gloucester follow the excellent example set by 
Birmingham and Leeds. The scheme therefore 
deserves commendation, and it will now be our 
duty to say how far we think the composers have 
shown themselves worthy of the honour bestowed 
on them. 

Of the four novelties we shall only be able to 
speak about two this week. The first is Mr. 
Lloyd’s “ Andromeda,” performed yesterday even¬ 


ing in the Shire Hall. A part-song, written by 
the composer, was received here with marked 
approval three years ago; and his cantatas 
written for Worcester and Hereford showed 
talent, and gave promise of better things in the 
future. “Andromeda” is Mr. Lloyd’s most 
ambitious effort. Mr. F. E. Weatherly has again 
written a libretto for him. The] story of the 
unfortunate maiden bound to the rock to atone 
for her mother’s pride, and of Perseus who slew 
the monster and set her free, is well arranged for 
musical purposes. The language is studiously 
simple. The verses flow on smoothly, except in a 
few places where the effect is jerky. There are 
lines somewhat too commonplace, others border¬ 
ing on the comic. But we must not stop to 
quote. The first thing to notice in Mr. Lloyd’s 
music is the use he has made of representative 
themes. It is the fashion of the day. No com¬ 
poser can escape from it. Many, indeed, have 
no desire to do so. They find it a very con¬ 
venient help. Mr. Lloyd in a short, simple in¬ 
strumental introduction gives us four themes, of 
which two—the “Curse” and the “Love”— 
appear many times in the course of the work. 
The composer, however, wishes it to be under¬ 
stood that in his cantata he has made no attempt 
to imitate Wagner’s method of treatment of 
themes. It certainly seems open to consideration 
how far the one is really of use without the other. 
This, however, is a problem which time and 
composers will gradually solve. 

There are many points in Mr. Lloyd’s cantata 
worthy of commendation. The choruses are by 
far the most interesting numbers. The opening 
one of the queen’s maidens is gracefully written 
for the voices, but appeared a trifle long. In the 
chorus, “ Woe for the terrible day,” there is some 
very effective writing. Passing by a tame Men- 
delssohnian march, we come to an expressive 
chorus, “ Hear us, 0 Goddess ! ” in which there 
is a fugato passage showing a practised hand. 
Mr. Lloyd, indeed, all through the cantata, 
makes it evident that he has not neglected the 
study of canon and fugue. And yet there is no 
ostentatious display of learning. In the chorus 
in which the Priest pronounces Andromeda’s doom, 
a quaint effect is produced by use of the Dorian 
mode, and by the light accompaniment, consisting 
of chords of bare fifths. Polyphony and homo¬ 
phony too, near the close, are well contrasted. 
The taking up, in diminution, of the Priest’s 
chant by the chorus is skilfully managed. In 
the chorus, “Slowly over the deep we go,” a 
figure is kept up in the orchestra for some time 
with Schubert-Lke persistency. There are 
some happy touches of harmony, and more than 
one indication of dramatic power. Mr. Lloyd 
seems afraid of getting beyond his depth. He is 
wise to be cautious; but for the time this fear 
fetters his imagination, and prevents sustained 
interest In the final chorus, “Love, thou 
Victor,” considerable effect is produced by very 
simple means. 

Of the solo music, the two best numbers, to 
our thinking, are the Andromeda scena, “ 0 
Night, 0 Night,” and the song, “ Maiden of the 
Snow-white Brow.” The first, though uncom¬ 
fortably written for the voice, was well rendered 
by Mias Anna Williams, and the second inter¬ 
preted by Mr. E. Lloyd in his best manner. 
The contralto music was taken by Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and she did full justice to it. Her part 
of the mother, Cassopeia, is not very attractive. 
Mr. Watkin Mills sang the Priest’s music with 
care and taste. The scoring is clever, but often 
too heavy ; altogether, owing to the prominent 
use of the wood-wind, there is monotony in the 
colouring. The work was conducted by the 
composer. The chorus sang well, but, at times 
the soft passages were not given with sufficient 
delicacy. The male voices were most to blame 
in this matter. The fine orchestra, led by Mr. 
Carrodus, played with zeal and discretion. Mr. 
Lloyd has achieved a success, but we still look 
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for a greater one. The fault of festival concerts 
is that they are too long : the second part was 
not over till past eleven o’clock. It seemed 
unfair to put lliss Ellicott’s Dramatic Overture 
quite at the end. It was difficult to give to it 
the attention which it deserved. It is the work 
of a promising student. The themes, if not 
particularly original—for the influence of Weber 
and Schumann is strongly felt—are well set 
forth, and the form of the piece is regular. Miss 
Ellicott had to come forward at the close. 
Another interesting feature of the programme 
was the performance of Stemdale Bennett’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in C Minor. Last season 
she played it in London at one of the Phil¬ 
harmonic concerts, and we then had occasion 
to praise her reading of the work, both from a 
technical and an intellectual point of view. Her 
success at Gloucester was great, and thoroughly 
well deserved. There was, besides, vocal music, 
and an Andante and Rondo from a Molique 
concerto, admirably interpreted by Mr. Car- 
rodus. 

This morning Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given in the cathedral. There were a few 
slips in the orchestra, one specially noticeable 
at the commencement of “ Fac ut portem * ; and 
there was a tendency on the part of the con¬ 
ductor to hurry one or two of the movements. 
But, with these exceptions, the performance was 
in every way worthy of the noble work. The 
singing "of the choir was exceedingly fine. Mr. 
C. L. Williams, the conductor, thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the music. Full 
justice can be done to it, however, only under 
the composer’s bdton, for he is able to indicate 
many a delicate nuance or change of tempo not 
marked in the score. The solo parts were 
rendered by Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. The last-named 
could not be heard distinctly ; but he was unwell, 
and at one time it was even doubtful whether 
he would lie able to sing. 

This evening, Mr. Rockstro’s oratorio, “The 
Good Shepherd," was performed in the cathedral. 
It is too late to notice it this week. We may, 
however, say that the music made a by no means 
favourable impression onus. It is the first work 
of Mr. Rockstro’s which we have heard. There 
is little or no originality about it, and it resembles 
Joseph’s coat of many colours, for it is written in 
a variety of styles—now Handel, now Spohr, 
but oftenest of all Mendelssohn. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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DR. DE F1 VAS' FRENCH CLA SS-BOOKS. 

NEW GRAMUAB of FRENCH GRAM- 

MARS. Comprising the Substanoe of all the moat 
approved French Grammars extant, but more es¬ 
pecially of the Standard Work. “ La Grammaire des 
Grammairee,” sanctioned by tne French Academy, 
and the University of Paris. With numerous Exer¬ 
cises and Examples illustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. DE FIVAS. M. A., F.E.I.8., Member of the 
Grammatical Society of Paria, &c. Forty-eighth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix 
on the History and Etymology of the French Lan¬ 
guage. Foap. 8vo, 460 pp., 8e. 6d., strongly bound.— 
A KEY to the same, 8s. 6d., bound. 

“The Addition of an Appendix on the History of the French 
Language, compiled from the best authorities, gives a new value to 
this old-established school-book."— A thenatum. 

“ Certainly one of the best, if not the very beat, text-book of its 
kind.”— Educational Ntvct. 

'• The best and most complete grammar of the French Language 
everprei«ar«d for the use of English students."— Scotsman. 

“This French Grammar has for a long time been recognised as the 
best we have in England, and it seems to be rapidly superseding most 
others."— Educational Times. 

DE FIVAS* NEW GUIDE to MODERN 

FRENCH CONVERSATION; or,the Student and 
Tourist’s French Vade Mecuin. Thirtieth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. lBino. 2s. 6d.. half-bound. 

“ PerepicuouB, plain, and c&ty to underatand."— Booknlltr. 

M Do Flvas has the advantage over other French conversation books 
of indicating the liaieone and giving other helps to pronunciation." 

„ Academy. 

DE FIVAS’ BE AUTESdea ECRIVAINS 

FRANOAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quin- 
r.ii'me Edition, Augmentte de Notes, Hlstoriques, 
Oiiopraphiiiues, Fhilosophtques, Littdrairea, Gram- 
mnncales, ot Biographiques. 12mo, 8s. 6d., bound. 

" Afford, a pleasing and interesting view of French literature.” 

UbMrvtr. 

DE FIVAS* INTRODUCTION a la 

LANGUE FRANOAISE; ou. Fables et Contes 
Cholsis, Anecdotes, Instructives, Faits Mlmorables, 
&c. Avec un Dictionnaire de tous les Mots traduits 
en Anglais. Twenty-sixth Edition. 2 s. ed., bound. 

DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 

or, Guido to the Translation of English into French 
at Sight. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound.— 
KEY. 12 mo, 2s., cloth. 

THE FRENChTlaNGUAGE: a Com¬ 
plete Compendium of its History and Etymology. 
By E. ROUBAUD, BA. (beingtho Appendix to 
the New Edition of De Fives’ French Grammar). 
Foap., Is. 6d., cloth. 

" Supplies just the information which modem examinations demand, 
and which most grammars fad to afford.”— Literary Churchman. 

Cbobbt Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.O. 
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Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

These copies are adapted from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish tho form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob¬ 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
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teacher will lind it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 
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By tb« Author of “Julia Ctoughton," 
“Aurelia," Ac. 


By the Author of 
The Wooing Ct,” “ At 
Bay," ‘ Her Dearest Foe,” Ac. 

[Jtut ready. 

By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 

WAITING for tho PRINCE; 

Or, a XIXth Century Cinderella. 3 vols. 

By the Author of “ Sweetheart aod Wife," 

“ MolUa Darling," “ Mated with a Clown," ke. 

By Miia CHRI8TABEL R. COLERIDGE. 

A NEAR RELATION. 3 vols. 

By the Author of “ Lady Betty," 

“An English 8qutre,"&c. 

“ It la a very fresh and clever treatment of an old theme—the aeehlaatal 
mixing up of two baUaa at a time of oonfaaion, eo that thalr Menitty ctnaal 
be certified. In the present instance, the situation la ingeniously compli¬ 
cated by making lha two children akin by both parents, so that each of 

them reproduoos various family characteristics.The father of one la a 

prosperous barrister of high character. Tbs father of the other it a waif 
and stray who hts long fled the country ; and naturally enough neither boy 
Is anxious to be saddled with such a parent, of whose existence they hare 
been made aware as soon as they could understand tho position. But fro u 
differences of temperament they are dissimilarly affected by the situation, 
and there is considerable clovornoea In the way this unllkeneua In thought 
and act la worked out In the story. A word of praise Is also to be given to 
the firmness with which Mr*. Coleridge resists tho natural temptation to 
clsar up the whole enigma at the close.' —Academy. 

By GSEVILLE JOHN CHESTER, B.A. 

GREAT SPECULATIONS: 

A Norfolk Novel. 1 vol., 6s. 

[Jutt ready. 

By Capt. PARNELL GREENE. 

ON the BANES of the DEE: 

A Legend of Chester. 1 vol., 5s. 

By “|CHBI8TEL." 

IN a MOMENT of PASSION. 

3 vols. 

By the lion. Mrs. QHEENE. 

ACROSS the GARDEN WALL. 

1 vols. 

By the Author of “ On Angels' Wing™,’’ 

** The Grey House on the lldl," Ac 

“ ... .a really chsrmlng tale The portraits of the Esmond family, front 

Sir John and his wife down to 'Baby' Mary, are drawn with graphic 
distinctness. Existence at the ‘Big House' forms a picture of fhmily Ufa 
vividly natural In all Its details, ana would alone assign to the book an ex- 
collect place In domestic fiction. Haring created for her these sympsthetlc 
surroundings, Mrs. Greene has been no lees successful In ponraying her 
heroine, Letlice Esmond, as true, tender, and daiuty an English maiden as 

was ever evolred from the imagination of a novelist.Mrs. Urwao * 

fomlnlno types are generally pleasing, and her dialogues bright and easy." 

komino /‘oat. 

'■ Mrs. Greene writes la an easy, flowing maunor, and has a pretty lor*, 
story to tell that contains a good deal of heart-breaks and many misunder- 

xinudings. The book ends delightfully.She provides a few hours' 

diversion of the pleasantest kind for h<r readers, who will not fail to fail in 

loro with Blr John and Lady Esmond s three pretty daughters." 

Whitehall Jteview 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRA8ER. 

Tho SECOND EDITION of 

THE LAST DRAWING-ROOM. 

8 vols. 

By the Author of “A Professions! Beauty," 

“ A Fatal Tateion," “ The Match of the Reason, ’ Ac. 

“ This novel shows lbs bright and clever authoress has lost none of 1 er 
Inventive faculty, and is as able as ever at producing an ardent l »ve story, 
for her latest work coutains lender sentiments and passionate love tcanea.'* 

C’ourf Journal. 

By Mlu R. BATES. 

EDITH 


LAWSON. 3 vols. 

“Tha ‘skeleton' of the novil is admirably clothed, aod the story is 00 
gracefully and touchingly told that it insy be read with real pl*-a» ire ' 

Jvh* tiuil. 

By LADY VIRGINIA BANDARS. 

THE HEIRESS of HARED ALE. 

3 vols. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

The FIFTH EDITION of 

ARMY SOCIETY; 

Or, Life in a Garrison Town. 1 vol., 8s. 

F. V. Whitk & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strani. 
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The PHYSIODOaiCAIi AHT OP NEVE R POROETTlNa 

—-onllke Mnemonic*. “ HU method is physiological &tul scientific in 
•he highest degree.’’— DR. WILSON. ** Prof. LoiHettegave me a new 

■ ro w m ■§ a Ba a a memory."-^JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 

FJP 

■ VI BVfl K U il H instrumentality 1 mastered an ab- 

• ■ struse nnd extensive Work of Scicnca 
AND In one reading. If I had read it It* 

I I p" tiroes by my natural memory I could 

^ II I . I « f" not have known It so well."—C.S A I#. 

w %✓ KS KJ W MON. Esq. " Every day I am a proofc 
to myself that your Method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting.”—L’A. lIltK MALA TRAY. “As to the ‘Never 
Forgetting,’ I jjulte agree with the Justice of the claim.**—MAJOR 
MENA US. " You promise nothing but what you fully carry out.**— 
REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Correspondence and 
Office Classes and Private Pupils. ^Prospectus post free from 
PBOF. LOISETTjB, 3 7, New Oxford Street, London. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ OKDIR’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Tu nifflna], but, t.4 ml Meal. 
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PartloxUra, Eatlmtoa. Pieo. Opinion., TooUmonloD Tct Free. 

MS, I4S.SM, VoUoBb.m-MorWoad, ood tod 11, Morw.ll-*tr»rt,W. 

BatablUnd IMS. A1.0 for HIKE ONLY. 

Books produoed at a fixed price for 

Printing, Paper, and Binding, and Terns arranged 
for Publishing. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAED, 

Publishers, Printers, and Bindsts, 

21, Fi aNiVAL Street, Holbohn, and 27, Chancery 
Lane, London. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sola Proprietor* and Manage—, M—si*. A. A S. QATTL 
Every evening, at 8, THE HARBOUR L1GHT8. 

M—ri. Wm. Tec rise. Garden, Maclean, Lyndnl, Boleyn, Kassel, Camp* 
bell, Waotworth, Travers, Ac.; Meedamea Mill ward, M. Koike, C. Jocks, 
Leigh, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by FAMILY JARS. 


C OMEDY THEATRE. 

Sole Le—ae. Mbs Melrottb. 

TO-RIGHT (Sitardav, Sept, 11th), will be prodooeJ, for the first time in 
London, the very successful play, 

StSTKR MARY, 

by WILS05 BaUITT aad CLKMBJTT toorr, In which M ss UngarJ will 
appear In the Utle-rfife. 

Measra. Leonard Boyne, J. H. Damley, C. Dalton, Ferdval Clarke, 11. 
Feovr'ok, U. V. Lawrence; Meedamea Margie Hunt, BUnch Unlock, 
Kctla Walton, A. M. Moore, Marie Fraecr, Knby Maude, and Camraiuge. 


C OURT THEATRE. 

Le w e— and Manager*, Mr. JOHW Clatto* and Mr. ARTHUR Cecil 
E very evening, at 8.30, THE 8CHOOLUH1RRSS. 

Measra. Arthur Cecil. Kerr, Evers field, Chevalier, I-ugg, Victor, Phillips, 
snd Mackintosh; Meedamea Croat, Minnie Bell, Koch-, Culmorj. Lucoste, 
Rope, VInay, and Norreyt 
Preceded, at 6, by BREAKING THE ICE. 


D rury lane theatre. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Auoustus Harris. 

Every evening, at 7.44, the new Sporting Drama by llEKRT PETT1TT and 
AcoDsrca Harris, a hun of LUCK. 

Meadames Alma Mnway, Compton. M A. Victor. Edith Br-ic*. M. Pn’fra, 
«rd Sophie Kyre; Messrs. J. O. Grahn ne, W. hignohl. Harry 
ytcbolle, K. W. Gaidinar, John Beauchamp, Arthnr Yates, Victor Stevens, 
Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 

I“rseeded, at 7.14, by a Bol.et Dlvtrlsemont. 


E mpire theatre. 

Sale Proprietor, D. XlCOU. 

Thh Evening, at 9, Vocal and Instrument*] E lections. 

Ai 9. BALLET DE9 DENTKLLKS. 

At 9 16. LB BOUILLON DE LONJUMEAU. 

At 10.45, MOORISH BALLET. 

Me»ar*. Harry Wa’sham. lmano, and Odell; Mesdsmes Linda Verner 
ted Kate Jam— ; MdUes. Pertokll aad Luna. 


G lobe theatre. 

Sole Leetee and Manager. Mr. Charles H. TIawtrxt. 

Every evening, at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Mesar*. C. U. Hawirey W. f*. Penley, C. Allan, A. G. Andrews, T.Squire, 
X. Ban, and W. J. Hill ; llcsdames Vane, Fealherstone, Cissy Grahnme, 
Q arc la, and Stephens 

Prvcedjd, at A, by BARBARA. 

Mveer*. F. U. Leys, Norman Bent ; Meadames Cissy Grabame and Kate 
Tyadal*. 


G rand theatre, 

ISLINGTON. 

La—ee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WlLMOT. 

To-night (LAST NIGHT), at 9, 

JANE SHORE. 

JANE SHOKK-Mias DE GREY. 

Preceded, at 7 JO, by a Faroe. 

Meedamea Uande Digtay, Ernest Clifton, Rosa Kennr, Ina Garrick, B. 
S>eelle; Measrs. Basest Ro*, F. Charles, O. Bjrjc, W. V. Silrllng, E. 
3 nr wood, George Brand, and Matthew Bro Jle. 

On MoSDAY NEXT (Sept. 13), “Erminle " Company frjm the Comedy 
Tbeatr*. 

QLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Every evening, at S, MACBETH. 

Meadames Conover. O'M alley, May land, De .Sills, he.; Messrs. Bcvcrid*e, 
Urwham. Calbeem. Somerset, F. Wo ad, Beverley, Palmer, Fvrrjnd. l’bll- 
Up*. Celling*, Paul, and J. H, Barnet. 

APERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

V-/ Manage*s, Messrs. Hermann Vfiin and Fred. Westwood. 

Every awning, at 9, BACHELOR 4 . 

Mmrs. Hermann Vtcln, Morris, (Rust t, Drlnkwntcr, Grren, ar.d Herbert ; 
■Mdaiocs Eva (‘oibern, Chalgrove, He bo, Mar-*, am Sidooy. 

Preceded, at S, by DR. DAVY. 


Iasurana— again— La— by Fire aad Light—*g affected la all parte of the 

world. 

Lo— olaline arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, \ - . , - ... 

Francis B. Macdonald, f Jotat 

■0TABLIBHXD mi. 

B ikib eTk bank. 

Soatha—ptow-buUdtngs, Chaa aer y -1 ana. 

THBEI per CXRT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable os 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated os 
the mi a Imam monthly ba l a n oea, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes far I— Customers, he* of Charge, the Custody at 
Deads, Writing*, aad other S eearitl—and Valaablae; the oolleetloa ot IMMe 
of Kxahaage, Otrideeds, and Cobdobs s aad the pmrakaes aad sataof Stoeks, 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Clrsmlar Not— 1—aad. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, poet-free, on 
application. FRANCIS RatrnmrofT, Manager. 

ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AGAINST BT THS 

RAILWAY PASSENBERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED 1M9,) 

(4, CORN HILL, LONDON. 

Capital .£ 1 , 000,000 

Income . £246,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS 

£8,215,000. 

CHAlbJCAJf.HAKVIE M. FARQUBAK, ESI). 

Apply fe, tb.CU.lu at tb« lUilw^ station*, tb. Loeol tt*nb. or 
Wui-EIO omci-l, GHAIfD HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

HR AD OmCE— 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.a 

William J. Vian. Secretary. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
£JRAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

POTTED MEATS Sc YORK & GAME PIES. 

I- Alio 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEP TEA. 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otl7r 
gPECIALITlES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BBWAKE of IMITATIONS 

SOLS ADDBESS- 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MATPAIB, W. 


SOAP. 


MEMORY 

AND 

SUCCESS 


GOLD PEN, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Antl-oorrosiY*—Flexible—DuraMa— Adapting Itself 
to any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal PocketHolder, complete - . - Is. 

Or, with Mordan’a Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 

Fluted Pattern, complete.Ss. 6d- 

Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - • - 6s. 6(1. 

Fluted Pattern, Teleecopio.10s. 6d. 

Other Patterns in great variety. 

ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 

27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SOAP. 


Pears 


P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDOAR BRUOR. 

Fvsry rveninc. »t 8.15, THE JILT. 

Msssr*. Dion Boncicanlt, John Bllllngton, A. B. Tapping, H. J. Ltthcrurt, 
J C. Buckstooe. E. J. Hscley, and J. G. Taylor; Meadames Mjra 11. lute, 
Heaton, M. Barker, Le Tbiere, and Thorndyke. 


ROYALTY THE 

ftols Lestev, Miss Kate Samlet. 

TO-NIGHT (Saturday, Sept. 11). 

BLACKBERRIES, 
TURNED UP. 


Director, Me. JOHN Holuvobhead. 
F.vcry rvenlng, at 8, THE IUVaLH, 


SOAP. 


SOAP. 


T II E A T R E. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


B«b Acte*, Mr. KUward ro>i*|tinn. Measrs. Dwli Br'l, C. PoiliWdtlh, 
Pax ion, p. K. Ma *h»H, <*. Hlnkislon, F. Francks H- Ilisnd, T» It. a d 
Veltnti ism; MreUamcs Alcktn, Terry, Burton, aud Dora Vivian. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

* Me Le«*ee and M-n-ger, Mr. Thomas THORNE. 

Retry evening, at A, HOLcuorr's famnui <‘oiih» -y. in five sets 
THE KOAD TU KUiN. 

Nessr*. Thomas Theme, James Fernandes, Fred TYiorno, Royoe Purleton, 
Folkr Maiiith, F. Grove, J. Wbeatroan, and Charles Warmr; Meadames 

eopkla Larkin, L. Pooch, and Kate Korko. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared By a new and special scientific prooess securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLK9 A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College ot Surgeons, Ireland, to. 

“ I hive formed a high opinion of Its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I Hke so well. It 
forms a beverago pleasant both in lUvour aud odour. It la eapedally adapted to those whose digestive 
organa are weak.’’ 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 

Digitized by Google 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

RECENT and FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONSV 


CLASSICS. 

Maomillan’s Latin Course.—First Year. 

B, A. U. COOK. M.A., AuUUnt Uuter ul 9t. Paul', SoiKxi Blob, 

T hZ°Acadcmy (SnueK N.Y.) aan“ For bore of twulTUjWlUi four or 
five rears of Latin before them, this is an admirable book. The modlcnm 
of work which It lays oat for a first year Is reasonable, and ^wws that Mr. 
Cook has himself been a teacher'of Latin not In rain. The book does not 
Impute to boys more knowledge than they posses*. and makes no extrava¬ 
gant demands on their memories. In Mr. Cook's firtt year pupils will learn 
site decline ton of noons, adjective*. and pronouns, and the four regularcon- 
legations and turn, ezoept the subjunctive mood, and a rocabnlarynot too 
large to be permanently retained. Very few rules are glren. The new 
words are presented but tew at a time. The paradigms oomo gradually and 
easily. But the chief exosUenoe of the book to Its abundant exercises In 
translation. These are simply msgnlfloent In their fulness and variety. 
They oan be talked or written ; and rapidly as the teacher may go on. they 
are sufficient for all requirements, and nothing will need to be lingered over 
till It grows stale." _ _ 

Macmillan’ s Shorter Latin Course. By 

A. If. BOOK, HA., Amktaut Malt* 1° Bt. Paul'a School. Blob, 8.0, 
la.84. [Nextmek. 

TUa book b abridgad tram tha “ Latte Oooraa,* Pint Fart, whloh waa 

G bllsbed just a year ago. In many schools where the principle of that 
»k was approved, It was found Impossible, owing to the limited time that 
eould be given to Latin, to work through so large a number of exercises. 
To meet the requirements of such school*, and at the suggestion ef several 
omi oeni teachers, tha present Shorter Course has been prepared. In re¬ 
ducing the else or the Course it baa also been found poaalble to reduoe its 
prtoe to eighteenpenoe, whloh will bring It within the reach of many schools 
where the origins! book was excluded on that account. 

Latin Prose Exercises based upon 

CJISAR'S GALLIC WAR. With a ClassifiesUon of Omar's Chief 
Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Csnar’a Usages, By CLEMENT 
BRYAN*. M.A., Assistant Master in Dulwich Collage. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. fid.—KEY, 3a. fii. 

Latin Prose after the Best Authors. 

B, F. F. SIMPSON, B.A. lata Schol.r of Balllot Colifjt., Oxford. 
Part I. CRSARIAN PHOSE. Extra Fo.p. 8ro, 6d—KEF, 8a. 

Latin Hlegiao Verse Composition, An 

IN PRODUCTION to. By J. H. LUPTON, M.A., Sur-Mostor of St. Paul's 
School, and formerly Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. Globe 
fivo, Is. fid—KEY to EXERCL8K8, 3*. fid. 

Parallel Passages for Translation into 

GREEK and ENGLISH. Carefolly Graduated for the Use of Sohoola 
asd Colleges. By the Rev. ELLIS C. MACKIB, BJL, St. John's 
College, Cambridge; Claasloal Master at Hevereham Grammar School. 
Globs fivo, 4s. fid. 

Homer.—The Iliad. Edited, with English 

Notes and Introduction, by WALTER LEAP. M.A.. lata FsUow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. fivo, 14s. 

• The St, Jcumx.it Goodie says >—“ This sxeelleat edition of the first 
twelve books of the Illed will greatly raise Mr. Leafs already high reputa¬ 
tion as a Homeric scholar. It would be a small thing to say of It that It Is 
better than any edition hitherto published In England. It to a great deal 
more than that; It la good absolutely, and not comparatively, and aa such 
wo recommend It unree er vedlyto all students of Homer." 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—Recent Volumes. 

Greek Testament. — The Acts of the 

APOSTLES j being the Greek Text as Revised by Dre. WE8TCOTT 
and HORT. With Explanatory Notes by T. R. PAGE, M.A., Assistant 
Master at the Charterhouse, and formerly Fellow of SL John's College, 
Cambrijgo. Foep. 8ro. 4 a fid. 

The Guardian says“ The text to that of Dra. Wsatoott and Hort. To 
this Mr. Page has added 100 pagee of very serviceable no toe. Tney are. In¬ 
deed, more than serviceable, being often highly suggeefive—the work of a 
scholar wh to a thinker too." _ 

Livy. Books XXII. and XXIV. Edited, with 

Introduction, and Not*, bf O. C. MACAULAY, M A, UU Fallow of 
Trinity OrUafa, Cambridge ; Aaaiatant Matt* at Rugby. With Mapa. 
Fcap. fivo, 3 a _ ___ , 

Livy.—The Last Two Kings of Macsdon. 

Boanca worn tha Laat Daeada of Llry. Selected and Edltad, with In¬ 
troduction and Hotea, by F. U. RAIVLINS. M.A., Fellow of King, 
Collor. Cxmbrldjp, and AuiaCUttt Mtatar at Eton. With Map,. Fcip. 
8 to [Nearly ready. 

Ovid.—Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and 

XIV. Edited by C. SIMMONS, M.A, Aiatotaat Matter lu Unlvenlty 
Collage School, London. Foap.Sro. [Nearly ready. 

ELEMENTARY OLASSIOS.-Reeent Vols. 

Caesar.—Gallic War. Book IV. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by CLEMENT BRYANS, MA., 
Assistant Master in Dulwich College, lfimo. Is. fid. [yearly ready. 

Cioero.—De Seneotute. Edited lor the Use 

of Schools, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Biographical Index, by B. 8. 
SHUCK8URGH, M.A.. late Assistant Muter at Eton, fonnerlyTrilow 
and Assistant Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, lfimo, Is fid. 
Tbe Journal qf Education says t—“ A thorough piece of work, showing 
not on y sound scholarship, but taste and Judgment. 

Livy.—The Biege of Syracuse: oaing part 

of Book. XXIV. and XXV. of Livy. Adapted for«“ .¥*»<£,? r '2 ,n . , ;T’ 
with Hotaa, Eiarokaa, and Vocabulary, by BBO, KICHARlAM.A. 
and A. HWALFOLE, M.A, AniaUut MaaMr lu Buaaull School. 

Lucian.—Extracts from Lucian. Edited 

for the Uau of School., with Iotroduotlon, ExwcLaw, Noumud 
Vnoabulary, by the Bar. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 18mo,li.8d. _ ,, _ 

Xenophon.—Selections from the Cyro* 

J'.EDli. For the Uaa of School,. With Nolle, Vocabulary, and 
Ex.rot.er. Edited by Her. A. H. COOKE, M.A, Fellow and Loeturar 
or King's Ootlaga, Caabrldgu. 18mo, 1,. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Study of the Law of the Coastitu- 

TIOX, LECTimEfi INTRODUCTORY to. By A. V. DICEY, B C.L, of 
the loner Temple, Barrlster-at-Law. VI norlan Professor of English Ltw. 
Fellow of All 8 mis’ College, OxforJ, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Seoond 
Edition. Demy fivo, 13*. fiL 

An Historical Atlas. Comprising 141 Maps, 

to which to added, besides aa Explanatory Text onthe perioi d llnmted 
In eeoh Mao. a carefully selected Bibliography of the EnglUh Books 
and Megaxlne Articles bearing on that period. By ROBT. H, 


ITTB TIVRT— Continued. 

The Methods of Historical Study. Eight 

Lectures read In tbe Unlvenlty of Oxford In Mlohaelmas Term, IBM, 
with the Inaugural Lecture on “The Offioe of the Hlstorioal Pro- 
foeeor.” ByEDWABD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LUD.. 
Regius Professor of Modern History In the Unlvenlty of Oxford. 

TheAcaJenw says It oontalns a great deal of admirable work. Mr. 
Freeman's research Is simply prodigious. We teel in the preeeuoe of a real 
gekle. as he lends ns to glanee at the lite in the pest of many raoes, 
dominions, and states; and be rises more than onoe Into true eloquence 
when he describee plaese which, la successive ogee, have been soenes of 

memorable events in history." , A . ,_ , .. 

The Timet says " Mr. Freeman to charming In the number and the 
variety or his good stories, drawn from clastloal times, or the quaint 
annalists of the middle ages." 

The Second Punic War: being Chapters of 

th, HUtory of Roma. By the lala THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. Edited 
by WM.T. ARNOLD, M.A. With Eight Mapa. Crown 8 ro, 8 a. Sd. 

Our National Institutions. A Short Sketch 

for Sohoola. By ANNA BUCKLAND. IScao, lo. [Jyet ready. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Constructive Geometry of Plane Curves. 

By T. H. RAGLES, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, and 
Lecturer In Architecture at tbe Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper's Hilt. With numerous Examples. Crown firo, 11s. 

Differential Caloulos. With Applications 

and numerous Examples. Aa Elementary Trrottea. By JOSEPH 
EDWARDS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex Collegj, Cam- 

A^’Sreatise'on Differential Equations. 

By ANDREW RUSSELL FORSYTH, M.A. F.R. 8 ., Fallow and Aa«tet- 
eut Tutor of Trially Coll*., Cambridge. 8 ro, Ha. 

A Treatise on Elementary Statios. By 

JOHN GREAVES, M.A. Fallow uod Mathematical Laoturar ofchrlat’a 
Callage. Cambridge. Crown 8 . 0 , 8 ,. 8 A _... 

Differential and Integral Oaloulus. With 

Applloatloua. By A. Q. OREENHILL, M.A , Profawoc of MathamuUoul 
to the Senior Claea of Artfllary OSsara, Woolwloh, and Eramlnar lu 
Tffiitlnmutlns In the University of L>od >n. Crown 8 vo, 7s. fid. 

Elementary Algebra for Schools. By 

H. 8 . HALL, M.A, formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, ana 
Master of the Military Engineering Side, Clifton College ; and 8 , R. 
KNIGHT. B.A~ formerly Soholar of Trinity College. Cambridge, ami 
late Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Seooad Edition, Revised. 
Globe 8 ro, 3s. fid.; with Answers, 4s. fil. 

This book to already In nte ut the Uulrersity Collegea °fUverpool, 
Bristol. Birmingham, and Dundee; and at Eton, Harrow, Wellington, 
Marlborough, Cheltenham, Clifton, Haller bury, jSt. Paul s, 
BradMldOjllege, Lancing College, Dover College, Fettee Collsge, Liverpool 
College, the Beltest Academioal Institution, and other leading schools. 

Algebraical Exercises and Examination 

PAPERS. By the SAME AUTHORS. Globe fivo, Is. fid. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By the Her. J-B. 

LOCK. M.A- Senior Fellow. Assistant Tntor, and Lecturer of Gonville 
and Colne 'College, Cambridge; formerly Matter at Eton ; Author of 
•• Elementary and HlgberTrigonometry.” Globe firo, owM*** w»th 
Answers, 4s. fid.; Part I., with Answers, It.; Part II., with Answers. 
3s. The oomplete bojk may also be obtained without Answers at the 

N.B^sInciabe book was Issued the Answers have been praoficully tested; 
a list of oorrectloas may be obtained on application to the Publishers. 

The Athenaeum says Lock may owtaiuly be 

realising the hope expreeeed In hto prefsoe, for his text-b»ok_tto»ofi 
simple and scientific.' Tne mechanic a 1 execution Is excellent, the example* 
for exercise are numerous and well chosen, and any student who honestly 
and Intelligently works through this volume will fainin complete mastery 
over more titan the usual school oonrse of arithmetic, and In the most effieleot 
war aru1 with a maximum of educational benefit to blmselt The most 
^LworTb, fitura of tb. wurk— fratura dutlogulahlu. H frora tb. 
oppressive crowd of arithmetics In oomnnn ase—to the general ° f 

totalled rale*._In calculations In the old * rule of three Mr. took adopts 

the unitary method, bat vriuly uses It rather as a stepping-stone to the 
m.ro complat, umi.rituidlo, of tb, Btudamratul ld.a of ratio tblin o. 
a completely satisfactory method for the • Nation of problems. In ««» 
respect, as la others, Mr. Lock shows that he Is not only a proficient In 
arithmetic, bat a master of the art of teaching It. and his work may be 
confidently recommended to both teachers and scholars. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. As far as 

ufsolutloo of Triaotfloa. Br th. SAME AUTHOR. Olob. 8 ro, 8 d. 

Weekly Problem Papers. With Notes in- 

tended for the Ueeof Studenu preparing for Mathematical Scholarship*, 
?odforlb.Jaolor Momborf of &o S 

Mathematloal Honours. By the Rsv. JOHN J. MlUlB, m.A., Seoond 
Master of Hevereham Grammar School, Member of Us* London Mathe¬ 
matical fiodety. Member of the Aseodatlon for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. Fcsp. fivo, 4s. 6 d. 

SOLUTIONS. Crown fivo, 10s. fid. 

firo, ts. fid- 

MODEEN LANGUAGES. 

Fellow of Trln'ty College, Cambridge. Crown firo, 1 »s. «d- 
An edition with literal translation and commentary, Intended mainly for 
the use of those who wish to study the original text. 

Thi Saturday Review says; “ The editing of the text end the sup¬ 

plied by Mr. Butler, are admirable specimen* of good work,aml»UfptMan 
that ha* been done for Dante In England exoept Mr. Bailee’s own previous 
It boars.’’ _ - 

Progressive German Course- H- Second 

Yea?. CooUInl., Conreriatiooal Laauoa on Sf.wmatlo Artdraoa aocl 
KlMoonlarf SyoUx, wllh PbiloloRlcJ lllimratlona anti 
Vooabolary. By a. E. FASNACtt T, AraUtant Mnat* in 
SobooL New Iwltion, Enlargoti nnti Iboroofbly Baoaat. 

In'tbla’new adltloa Mr. Faanaobt baa ti«T,loo»d inti lmproya d op on Iba 
plan of tb. aarltar wllUon. In moitii tbo 

tboroogb rortalon of tha Sraond Fraoob Oouroa. A J* 

ttrtoxwnlaoa am far morj abontiant than befora “abook wUI ba fully 
twice It, formrr alas, and tha price wilt therefore be ralaed to la. 6 d- ^ 

Teacher’s Companion to “Progressive 

GERMAN COURSE." By G. E. FABNACHT. Glob* fivo. First leer, 
1 “ Seoond Year " just ready. 


MODERN LANGUAGES — Continued. 
FOBBION SCHOOL CLASSICS. ■ 

Edited by 0. K. FABNACHT. Aaaiatant Muter lu Waatmlnatar School. - 

(NEW VOLUMES.) 

Dumas.—Les Demoiselles de.'St. Cyr,\ 

Cornddlo par ALEXANDRE DUMAS. ’Edited, With Iotrodoction 
and Notes by VICTOR OGER, Lecturer at University College, 
Liverpool, Victoria University, lfimo, ls^fid. 

Goethe.— Faust. Part I. ’Edited, with Intro- 

duotion and Notes, followed by an Appendix In Part IL, by Mlus 
JANE LEE, Lecturer at Newnaua College, Cambridge, lfimo, 4s. fid. 

Haoine.—Britannicus. • Edited, with Intro- 

duetlen and Note*, by E.’PELLISSIER, M.A, BB&, LLB., Asslstau 
Mastsr In Clifton College, Bristol. lfimo.'Zs, 

Scenes from Roman-History in French. 

Selected frem vsrioos Sonroee, and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. COLBRCK, M.A-, formerly Fallow of Trinltv C*liege, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. l8mo, 4s. fid. [A'erf meet. 

Schiller.—Lyrical Poems.. * Selected and 

Edited, with Introd nation and Notra, by' E. J. TURNER, B.A, and 
E. D. A. MOR8UBAD, M^, AaatoUnt MaaMr In Wlachaater Collate, 
lfimo, 3s. fid. 

Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with In- 

trodaotion and No tea, by a. B. FABNACHT. ISrao. [In tkepren 

PRIMARY SERIES OP FRENCH AND 
GERMAN READING B00K8. 

Edited br G. B. FABNACHT. 

(NEW VOLUMES.) 

Grimm. — Kinder und Hans m arohen. 

Beleotod and Edited, with Notes and Vooabolary, by a E. FA8NACHT, 
Assistant Master In Westminster SobooL Illustrated. Glob* fivo, fit. 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited, with Notes 

and Vocabulary, by HERMAN HAGER, Fh.D„ Laoturar at tbo Otrat 
College, Monekester. Gl obe fivo. Is. fid. 

The New English. By T. L. Kynotok- 

OUPHANT. 3 vol*.. Crown fivo. L J 

ThU work Is a continuation of the author's “ Old uod Middle EngHub." 
It embrooee the period between 1300 und 1811. ending with a review of 
English as It Is commonly written In our own day*. Particular attention 
bos been paid to sU that Illustrates the English Bible end Shakespeare. 
Old oat tom i and proverbs are glanoed at whenever they appear. 

French Boots and their Families. A 

Synthetic Vocabulary, based upon Derivation*, for Schools and Candi¬ 
dates for Public Examinations. By E. PBLLIB8IEU, M.A„ B^c., 
LL.B. (Univ. Gallic.), Assistant Master at Clifton College, Lecturer at 
University College, Bristol. Globe firo, «»• 

A First School Poetry Book. Compiled by 

M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. 

Thto*fcok°ls intended for children from seven to ten or eleven, Le. for 
those comprised In the lower or preparatory division of High School*. 
Tb* parts are graduated, and Intended to be used simultaneously i the 
seoond being specially adapted to class reeding and reoitaikm. Thoaeh 
oocnplled in the first instance for Girls’ Schools, there to nothing In the 
volume to unfit It for use In a Preparatory Boys’ 8cbool or private 
schoolroom. 

SCIENCE. 


By Archibald 


4>.8d. 


r-> 


Class-Book of Geology. . _ 

QEIK1E, LL.D. FRA, Dfraotor-Grawral of th. Ilulntal Sarray of 
tb, UnIMd Kingdom, uod Dlraotof of lb, Moaaum of PcMtieul Goo- 
logy, Jwmyn—tract, Loodoo j (braauriy Muraljrau Frotaoiw of 
Geology and Mineralogy In tbe University ef Edinburgh. With 
upwarJs of 300 new Illustrations. Crown fivo, 10*. fid. 

The Heohanios of Machinery. By Alex. 

B. W. KENNEDY. M.InaLC.E, Hoo. LIT. Mamb. ImlM.E, FraMaaoc 
of Engineering and Mechanical Technology in University College, 
London. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [ In.October. 

The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, 

M. SI. PATH SON MUIR, M.A, F.R8.E., Fellow and PnaleoRo la 
Chemistry of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. Assisted by 
DAVID MUIR WILSON, fivo, l*s. fid. w .. . . 

The Athenaeum says :—“ The general lmpreesioa which th* book gfyw 
is that It Is the work of a ctndld and Intelligent Inquirer. ... It contains 
a large body of well-arranged Information, not oasiiy accessible elsewhere 
to the ordinary student, and will doubtiee# be extensively need aa a text¬ 
book." _ 

Compounds of Carbon; or, Orgamo 

CHIlMISTRT ; on Introduction to the Study of. By IRA KEMoha, 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins Unlvenlty- Grown 8vo, 8*. fid. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ohem- 

I8TRY. By IRA UEMSKN, Pro toesor of Chemistry in tbe Johns 
Hopkins University. Crown fivo. fis. fid. 

Chemical Arithmetic. By Sydney Lufton, 

M.A„ formerly AsstoUnt Master at Harrow. Seoond Edition. Revised 
and Abridged. Foep. 8vo. , I/* 

This edition has bean carefully revised, and In order 1o bring It wfthia 
a lees oompess end to a lower price, all matier not strictly bertat tpu 
the subject {ty. general arithmetical operations, the ueeof Iw™*, 
Ac.) has been removed. The number of problems has been slightly In¬ 
creased, and an Index bos been added. 

A Brief Text-Book of Polit ical Economy. 

By FRANCIS A. WALKER, M.A., PhD. Crowufirc,®*. 64_ 

Professor Adamson, In Nature, says that the book deserves to be 
motived with tha highest commendations SS supplying a much-felt wont 
in English literature of the tubject." . __ _ 

A Text-Book of Deduotive Logic- ^Yor 

, th* Use of student*. Br P. K. RAY, D.9c. (Lood. audElliO. Pro¬ 
fessor of Logic and Phlloeophy at Dacca College. Second Edition. 
Glob* fivo, 4s. fid. _ . . T ._ 

Mioro-Organisms and Disease. 

duct ion to the Study of Specific Micro-Orgonbraa ByJE^KLKUf, 
M.D.. F U 8„ Lecturer on General Anetomy end Phrenology in »« 
Medical Sohoal of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. With ixi 
Engravings. Third Edition, Revised. Crown fivo, 6*. 

A Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy 

mm PATHOGENESIS. Br F.BN8T ZIKgLKR Fra fyor y t Fmk> 
logical Anatomy In the University of Tubingen. Trans l a t ed and 
ESlUd for Eogttoh Students by DONALD MAC^lsTER, M 
B-8c-, F.R.C.I*., Frllow and Medlosl LcctnrvTofSt 
Cambridge, Physician to Addenbrooksfe 

turn- In Medicine. With nnmerons Dlatiratlons. EartlLSoeci si 
I Pathologioul Anatomy. Seo ti ons LX.-XVU. fivo. [f» t/ctoonr. 


LABBKRTON, LIU. Ham. Doctor. 4to, 13s. fid. , , 

* * MACMILLAN'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of EDUCATION IL WORKS i, s»e roily, ani will b, u»t free on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London._ ... 


Mated by ALEXANDER * OHEPHHARD, hvirtlo Prtatlag Works, Otaaowy Une; PaDUshed ky HENRY VILLER9. it, Otanosry L.a«, W.O. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A SHADOWED LIFE. By Richard Ashe King (“Basil”), Author of 

“ The Wearin’ o’ the Green;’ &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 

JACK and THREE JILLS. By F. C. Philips, Author of “ As in a 

Looking Glass!’ 2 vols. [This day. 

FAMOUS PLAYS. From Congreve’s li Love for Love ” to Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons.” With a Discourse 

by Way of iTologue on the Play Houses of the Restoration. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. Large post 8vo. [In a few days. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY 

? Yolfc^ls 3 * w ‘ 3i 0 NEILL DAUNI. With Notes by Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 


FIFTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN’S REIGN. 

By A. H. WALL. Cloth extra, 63.; or, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN BOOTH FLORIDA. 

Sketches of South Florida Life. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: 

Svo, 5 s. 

“A brightly written account of a country well worth describing brightly.”—St. Jamst's Gazette, 


By Iza Duff us Hardy. Crown 


THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS. By the Rev. I ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON: A Biography. By 

F. ARNOLD. Crown Svo. Sa. 6d. | the Rev, F. ARNOLD. Post Svo. 9s, 

THE ABBE LISZT : The Story of His Life. By R. Ledos de Beaufort. Crown 8Vo. With Three 

Portraits, 6s. J J 


HEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

THE MASTER of the CEREMONIES. By 

GEORGE MANVILLE FBNN. 8 vols. J 

IN ONE TOWN. By the Author of “ Anchor 

Watch Yarns," Ac. 2 vols. 

FATAL BONDS. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. 
TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By William 

A PRINCESS of JUTEDOM. By Charles 

THE CHILCOTES. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. 
UNDER TWO FIG TREES. By H. F. Lester. 

With original Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. 8s. 6d. 

THE ALIENS. By Henry F. Keenan. 2 vols. 12s. 
A HERO of OUR TIME. From the Russian of 

Lennontoff. Crown Svo. 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


THE OLD BOHEMIAN'S COOKERY BOOK. 

FOODS and DRINKS; or, Philosophy in the Kitchen. 

With additional Chapters on Soups, Pastries, &c.; aud a Copious Index. 

[In the press. 

RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Stepniak. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS ; or, London 

Under the Four Georges. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo( 12s. 

AS in a LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. Philips. 6s. 
SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. By F. C. Philips. 6s. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. By B. L. Farjeon. 6s. 
DOUBLE CUNNING. By G. Manville Fenn. 6s. 
LIL LORIMER. By Theo. Gift. 6s. lJu , t ready. 
THE NEW RIVER : A Story of the Time of Hugh 

Myddelton. By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. With a new Frontispiece by M. Fitz¬ 
gerald. Crown Svo. 3s. Gd. [Just ready. 


IN PREPARATION.—GEORGE MANVILLE FENN'S CHRISTMAS 

ANNUAL for 1886, entitled, " The Chaplain’s Graze: being the Mystery of Findon Friars." 


LONDON: WARD & DOWNEY, 12, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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A YOUNG LADY, daily visitor at Somerset 

House, Record Office, and British Museum, would be glad to 
UNDERTAKE SEARCHING at the above for wills, deeds, or other reoords 
of family and genealogical Interest. References given. Terms moderate. 
Address: Miss RITA FOX, 1, Capol Terraco, Forest Gate, E. 

M R. H. OSKAR SOMMER, 68, Union- 

grove, Clapbam, 8.W., hereby GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that he 
has WITHDRAWN from the Early English Text Society the RIGHT of 
PUBLISHINO bis EDITION of THOMAS ROBINSON'S “LIFE and DEATH 
of MART MAGDALENE.'* 


T ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, RUSSELL 

J—4 HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. Established 1878—For 
particulars apply to Miss CAIL, Principal. Membors of Council: The Lsdy 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss August* Spotttswoode, The Lady Wentworth, 
C. D. Newton, Ksq., C.B., M.A H LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, aod others. 

TVJAPLES—PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 

Ay GIRLS—ENGLISH BOARDERS RECEIVED-PrMMctm on 
•ppUeaUon to Un. L. U. EDXuraov, 014 Tr.ffonl School, Hnoohootor. 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

8.W. (close to Earl’s Court 8tatIon).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLA88E8 for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Rasidoat 
Pupils. The NEXT TERM oommenoes SEPTEMBER Mnd. 

T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY bsve been permitted to place in the 
Photographic Room at the BHIT18H MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro- 
Auction of M8&, ENGRAVINGS, MAiS. PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 

g rrmlsslon, he.— Apply to the MajTAOKR, AUTOTYPB COMPANY 74, New 
xford Street, London, W.C. 

T O ARTISTS, C0NN0I8SEURS, ART 

MANUFACTURERS, and others—A FINE ART DISTRIBUTION 
in connection with a BAZ \ AR In AID of the FUNDS for OPENING a NEW 
WARD at the LONDON HOMCEOPATHIC H08PITAL, GKEAT ORMOND 
STREET, is in conrse of organisation, and GIFTS of PICTURES, Drawings 
Etchings, Bronaea, or ether works of art, suitable for prises, are earnestly 
solicited. The prixe# already given amount in total value to over £700, and 


range from one guinea to 40 guineas. 


G. A. CROSS, Secretary. 


(GOVERNMENT GRANT of £4,000 for 

VA Iho PROMOTION of 8CIENT1F0 RESEARCH—SEPTEMBER 30 th 
is the LAST DAY for receiving APPLICATIONS and REPORTS to be 
considered at the November Meeting of the Committee. Applications should 
be sent in as soon as possible to the Secretaries of tho Royal Society, Bur¬ 
lington House, London, W.. and must be written upon printed forma which 
may be obtained from the Assistant Secretary. 


W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS:, 81, Gracechurch-street, London ; and " The 
Charterhouse Press,'’ 44 and 45, Chartorhouse-squaro, E.C. 


B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

. Soltall or., HENRY BOTHBBAH A CO., M, PtawHlfc, .nd 
JTS-fSSl' BoolurtlOT. an prepared to PURCHASE 

LIB RARI ES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or oountry, and to 
give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouble or expense to vendors. Established 1818. 


rpUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

-1- FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Heed Mistress—Mbs M. TODD, Graduate In Honotrfs, Cambridge University. 

PtofiMsors—Seeiey, King’s Coll. ; Dr. Koggals, Rudolf Lotvman, Louis 
IHehl, Signer Garcia, Professor Fontanier, and Dr. Ferrero. 

Full list and references on appHoatlon. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST A.ISTE) JBEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SU PPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O IE-31 ZB -A. 3 ? BOOKS. 

The following Catalogue) gratie and post-free 

3-—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Seta or Separately. 

4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, 4c. 

Books Bound to order ly the best Workmen. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAE Y, 

NEW OXEORD STREET, LONDON. 

' NEW VOLUME OF THE " STORY OF THE NATIONS,” JUST READY. 

GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

102 HlostratioBs and Six Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Already published, in same Series : 

ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. I THE JEW’S. By Prof. Hosmer 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.O. 


1-RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now oat of print. 


“ Put up a Picture In your room.”—L eioh Hu nt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty doors West of Mudle’s Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

Ftom the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Aoademy, Ac. 


THB ART OF BABTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 


Now Publishing a 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National GaUery. 

PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE OH APPLICATION. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “LIBER 8TUDI0RUM,” with Commen- 
tariea by the Iiev. 8TOPPOKD BROOKE, H A. 

Copies of REYNOLD*, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and HARE WORKS 
from the Prist-Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, fee., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “Autotype in Relation to Household Art," with 
Press Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per poet. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


"DICKERS & SON supply 

BOOKS In General Literature at 3d. in the Is. d 


all NEW 

dtooount, and Law 
and Medical Books at 2d. In the Is. Orders by post promptly and care¬ 
fully executed. Binding In all Its branches at moderate prioes. Catalogues 
post-free.—!, Leicester-square, London, W.C. __ 


fJtHE 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE 
begins 1ST OCTOBER, 1888. The THIRTEENTH 8E88I0N of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and AUTO on the 4TH 
OCTOBER. 

The TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and DYEING CLASSES, which have been 
established by the Clolhworkers' Company, London, provide systematic 
training in Designing, Weaving, Finishing, Dyeing, and Printing Woollens. 
Cottons, Silks, &c. The Weaving and Finishing Sheds, Dyehooso, and 
Printing Rooms are OPEN DAILY for Practical Work. 

COMPLETE COURSES are alio provided for CHEMISTS, for Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining ENGINEERS, for UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES and HONOURS in ARTB, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE, and for 
Commercial and ether pursuits. 

Prospectus free from the Skcrrtart j Calendar, by poet. Is. 9d. 


TV/TANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

A.YJL UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 

“ The Collage adheres to Its original principle of freely imparting Theo¬ 
logical knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular Tboo- 
logical doctrines." _ 

Rev. JAMES DRUtfMOND, LL.D.. Principal: Professor of Tbeolegy ; 
Evidences and Truths of Rollglon | History of Doetriae; New 
Testament. 

Rev. J. E8TLIS CARPENTER, M.A., Vtoe-Principal t Professor of Old 
Testament | Ecclesiastical History end Comparative Theology ; 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.So, Profeeaor of Logie S 
Mental, Moral and Religions Philosophy. 

SESSION 1686-87. 

Candidates for admission to the Theological Conrse at the commencement 
of the coming Seaaion are requested to forward their APPLICATIONS and 
TESTIMONIALS, without daisy, to either of the nndrralgned, who wilt 
supply on request all needful Information as to Admission of Btadenu, 
Selection of Scholars, and Outline of the Course of 8lndy. 

The COLLEGE SESSION oommenctw on TUE-SDA Y, the &TH of OCTOBRR, 
and S1UDENTS and CANDIDATES are requested to suond at 9 A.M. en 
that day. 

An ADDRESS In connection with the Opening of the Seaaion will bo 
delivered by the Rev. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., U-So., on the 
same day, at a quarter past 4 o'clock P M. 

All or any of the Classes may be attended by the public on payment of 
the regular fe*«. Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from either of the 
Secretaries. The hoars of Lectures will be fixed, and may be leant after 
the Session has oommenoed. 

R. D. Da RBI SHIRR, Em., RA., \ 

*8, George-sireeet, Manchester ; or to f 
Rev. H. RHFIELD DOWBOX, B.A., f °* C *' 

Gee Croes, near Manchester. / 

Manchester, September, 1886. 


T 


HE MASON COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

8B8SION 1886-87. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND 8CDBWCE. 

The SESSION will eoameeoe en FRIDAY, OCTOBRR 1*T, 1886. 
Syllabuses, containing full Information as to Eniranee and other Scholar 
ships, the various Courses of lost;action, Lecture hours. Fees, Ac., may be 
obtained from Messrs. CORRISH, New-street, Birmingham, price 3d.; b 


post, 4|d. 


QRO. H. MORLKY, Secretary. 


K 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LADIEV DEPARTMENT, 

13, KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 

LECTURES are given and CLASSES are held far LADIES, at IS, KEN¬ 
SINGTON SQUARE, under the direotlon of the Connell of King s College, 
London. They form a Department of the College, and the Committee, 
Lecturers, and Teachers, are appointed by the Council. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM oommenoes on MONDAY, OCTOBRR 11TK. 

For Prospectus and full Information, apply to the Lady'daperintendent 
and Secretary, Miss Summits, 13, Ksneingioo-^uare. 


Digitized by v^. ooQle 
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R OYA h 


COLLEGE of SCIENCE 

IRELAND, STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 


for 


SESSION 1886-87. 

This College supplies a complete oourm of Instruction In Science as 
applied to the Industrial Arts, especially tbnee which may be clawed 
broadly noder the heads of CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, MINING, and 
ENGINEERING. 

A KMplome of Awodate of the College Is granted at the and ot the Three 
Taare' Coarse. 

There are Fonr Royal Scholarships, tenable for two years, each of Ihs 
rsloe of £50 yearly, with free education, Including Laboratory In* unction. 
Two booomo recant each year. They are oompeted for by Associate 
Stodanta at tbeeod of the First Year's Course. 

The Fees are £2 for each Course, or £10 for all the Conrtes of each year, 
with the exception of Laboratory Practice and Drawing School. 

Chemistry (Theoretical and Prao- \ Professor BARTLEY, FJt.8., F.C.8., 
ileal)—Metallurgy, See. M .. f F.R.8.B. 

"ilJSUSS •“'JrreftMOf HimssT, F.R.8., M.R.I.A. 

} Pn, « or ^ Ci - 

Experimental Phyaies (Theoretical 1 Professor BARRETT, F.R.8.E.,M.R J.A. 


and Practical) 

Mining asd Mineralogy 

Botany. 

loology. 

Biology. 

Grology and Palaeontology.. 
Palseoatologfaal Demonstrations 


Dean of Faculty. 

Professor fPRsiLLT, C.E„ M.RJA. 
Professor M'NAB, M.D- F.LB. 

Prof. H addon, M.A., FJSB^M.R.I.A. 
Professors M NAB and H ADDON. 
Professor Hull, MA, LL.l)., P.RA 
Mr. BAILT, F.LJ3., F.G.8., M.K.IJL 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Drawing School are open 
da'ly for Fradical Instruction. 

Fee for Chemical Laboratory, £t for One Month, lb for Three Months, 
£9 for 81 x Months, or £12 for Session. Fee for Physical Laborst- ry, £1 per 
Heath of one boar per day, or £6 for the Seaaloo. Fur six boors per day, 
£3 per month. 

Fee for Biological Laboratory, 12 for the Tetvi. Fee for Drawing Scboo', 
it for Session, or £1 for One Term. 

THE SESSION commences on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4TH. 

Programme may be obtained on appllc nion at the College ; or by lettrr 
addressed to “The Secretary, Royal College of Science, fttephen'.-greeo. 
Professor J. P. O'REILLY, 8ccr>txry. 

TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE OP SOUTH 

U WALES ASD MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

th. NEXT SESSION will begin on MOVDAY, OCTORERIIH. Stndenle 
us Specially Prepared for tbs Arts and 8olence Examinations of the 
University of London. Tuition Fee*, including nil Lecture Courses, £10. 
Physical, Chemical, and Biological Laboratory Fees, from Three Outness 
per Session ot Three Terms. O' er £8,000 a year distributed In Sch lar- 
tkipe and Exhibitions. 

For fort her Information apply to 1TOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, September 4th, 1886. 


U NIYEESITY 


of SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF MODERN UTERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from GENTLEMEN between 25 and 4ft years 
of ago, qualified by high academical position, to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
LITRKaTUKE in the UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY 

The Professor will be expected to give instruction in the English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, and to give or snperintetid instruction In the French 
and Garmon Languages and Literatures, assisted by Lecturers in French 
sod German, directed by him ; to deliver and conduct, during rach 
academical year, such Lee.urea and Examinations as the senate shall from 
time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half Ibe 
koctsra foes of students in the Department of Modem Languages, and 
H,mimri«w faee. 

Farther particulars as to tenure of c ffioe, Ac., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, ft, Wtsunimter Chambers, B.W., to 
whom applications, stating candidate's age, and accompanied by eight 
copies of testimonials, should ba sent on or before the 80TH 8EPf,, 1886. 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 

5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 

Bth July, 1886. 


■JJNIYERSITY COLLEGE, BRI8T0L. 

The SESSION, 1886-87, will begin on &TH OCTOBER. The College 
■applies for persons of elthrr sex, above (he ordinary school sg», the means 
of COD tin sing tbalr Studies In Science, Languages. History, and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological Labora¬ 
tories an open Dally. The Engineering Department includes Civil. 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special 
arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers 
Is and near Bristol. Information with regard to the Lodging of Students 
say ba obtained on application. 8cveral SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at 
the College. Calendar, containing full Information, price Is. (by post, 
Is. 3d.). For Prospectuses and further Information, apply to the 
IteaTEAX. 


s T - 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL* ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 0.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1886-87 will commence on OCTOBER lBT, 
whan mi INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by J. 8. BRISTOW E, 
M-D.LomL, F.RS-lLUD.. at 8 P.M. 

TWOEN TRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and MOrespao- 
raly, open to aU First-year Students, w til be OFFERED for COMPETITION. 


The kxmhatlos will be held on tbe 4T1T, &TH, and 6TH of OCTOBER, a ad 
the FahJeets wlU be Chemistry end Physios, with either Botany or Eoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Special Clafoes are held throughout the year for tb« PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M3. EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

AH Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge, 

Scholarships and Mooey Prices of considerable value are swarded at the 
Baaaiona] Examinations, es also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Instalments. Entries may be 
wads to Lectnrua or to Hoe pita 1 Practice, and special arrangements We 
node for Students entering in their second or subsequent yean j also for 
Dmtal Sudanis and for Qualified Pi aet It loners. 

Several Medical Practitioner, and Private Families residing In the neigh- 
boerbood receive Students tor residence and aoparvlalon, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept In tbe Secretary’s cifice. 

Proapeetuees and a'l particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
e-’O'T. W. Gtomai BMMBLM. W. M. 0«D, Dwin, 


VIZETEL LY & CO.’S NE W BOOKS. 

. •* Flaubert's great masterpiece.”— Blackwood's Magazine, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAL AM BO.” 

This day, illustrated with Six Etchings by French 
Artists, and handsomely printed and bound, 6s. 

MADAME BOV ARY: Provincial Manners. 

By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. With an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes of tbe Proceedings against the 
Author before the “Tribunal Correotionnel” of 
Paris. _ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRIME AND PUNISH¬ 
MENT.” 

In crown Sro, Es. 

INJURY and INSULT. By Fedor 

DOSTOIEFF8KY. 1 

" There are three Ruseisn novelist* who stand head end shoulders abovo 
most of their contemporaries. In tbe opinion of ■ tine they era *up» rlor to 
all other novelists of this generation. The one with the moat marked indi¬ 
viduality of character, probably tbe most highly gifted, was unquestionably 
Fedor Doitokffsky."— -Spectator. {.Next tree*. 

NEW VOLUME OF ZOLA’S IREALISTIC NOVELS. 
Illustrated with Eight Tinted Page Engravings, 6s. 

ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. 

Translated without abridgment from the Thirty- 
fourth French Edition. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF " A MUMMER’S WIFE.” 
Second Edition, with a Frontispiece by J. E. Blau che, f s. 

A DRAMA in MUSLIN: a Realistic Novel. 

By GEORGE MOORE. 

“ Mr. George Mo-re has already proved his right to be considered one of 
the conspicnons novelists of the day. He can depict human beings in an 
°.r * * con * ,,, ® nt fashion, he can tell a story well, and he has an ex- 

5*1. /k 7 ® for , eflP * et ’ •*» that his novtl is picturesque, mil constructed, sod 
full of human interest.”—.daenamm. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MR. BUTLER’S WARD.” 
Second Edition, In crown 8vo, 482 pp., 8s. 

DISENCHANTMENT: an Every-Day 

Story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

" It I. not often that 0 young writer rn.tr, and vividly portrnr. three 
mm,”?.*'* » •"•«>* * nli eo floe u Platllp Pro,ton, hi. Lrolhrr John, and 
Delia Mavne.— A thenacum. 

" The book contains passages quite equal to Georgi Eliot."— Sat. 

M This powerful novel."-£l. James's Ousette. 


Vizeteixy & Co., 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Volnma II., in roysl Sro, pp. 400, price 10s , half-bound. 

pHARTULARY of the ANCIENT 

BENEDICTINE ABBEY of RAMSEY, flora the MS. In the rnbllo 
Recnrt oaee. Edltod by William Hurt Hari, Kiq , KS.A., and th. 
ltay. PORS05RT ASRESLET DroJl. 

Thla Orartul.ry of the Ancirct Benedictine M .niul.rj of lUcnwr, llui - 
tlngdonahire,came to the Crown on the Dissolution of Monasteries, was 
afrerwarda preserved In the Stone Tower, Westminster Hall, and theme 
transferred to the Public Ueoord Office. 

Loudon: Longmans * Oo. and TSCBXKR * Co. Oxford i Tarkkr k 
Co. Cambridge : MACMILLAN k Co. Edinburgh : A. «t C. BLACK 
und Douglas a Foulis. Dublin: a. Thou. 


(XWBJXB COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

W UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, 8CIENCP, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

IL MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (inolpdlng tbs Dental und tbe Pharma¬ 
ceutical Courses), 
m. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

- I ^, p f c,a T.? r lho r ! x>t ® Departments, and o' Entrance Sekelarthlpa end 
Exhibitions (12 In number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), will 
be forwarded on app lea’Ion to the Registrar of the Gullrge, or mav be 
cbtalned from Mr J. B. CORXtaH, 83, Piccadilly, Maoobester. 

Hrmt Wm. hold**, M.A., Registrar. 


c 


AYE N DISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

PRR8IDKHT t 

HIS ORACK THE LUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.O. 


The Objeot of this College Is lo enable Students at Ibe earliest practicable 
sge, and at a moderate oost, to take Ibe University degrre In Axis, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and u Degree rosy be taken at 19. 

Tbe College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term In the 
Long Vacation), Including all neoqssary expenses of I alt Ion for Ibe B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For farther information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge. 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

Nov ready, crown 8vo, in S vols., 21s. 

THE TOUCHSTONE OF PERIL. 

By DUDLEY HABDBESS THOMAS. 

AT ALL LIB BASILS. 

Lokdok : T. USHER UNWIN, 36, Patsssoutsh Sui-abi, E.C, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

LIST. 

LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of 

PLANTS. By S. H. VINES, M.A., D.8c., Fellow 
of Chflst’s College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 

A HISTORY of the THEORY of ELAS¬ 
TICITY and of the STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 
from Galilei to the Present Time. Vol. I. Galilei to 
Saint-Venant, 1889-1880. By the late I. TODHUN- 
TER, D So , F.RS. Edited and Completed by 
KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy Syo, 28 s. 

THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1681. 

S. AUSTIN and his PLACE in the HISTORY 

of CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By W. CUNNING. 
HAM, B.D., Chaplain and Birkbeck Lecturer, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, Buckram, 
12 s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

JUeJTINIAN’S DIGEST. Containing an Account 
of its Composition and of the J urists used or referred 
to therein. By HENRY JOHN ROBY, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
College, London. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. Lib VII, Tit. I. 

De Usufructu. with a Legal and Philological Com¬ 
mentary. By H J. ROBY. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

Or the Two Pai ts, c jmplete In l vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 

LAND in FETTERS. Being the Yorke 

Prise Essay for 1885. By T. E. SCRUTTON, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 

A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS. With Introductions and Annotations by 
E. S. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oon- 
ville and Calus College. DemySvo. [Nearly nady. 

PRIVATE ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES 

With Introductions and Englbh Notes by F. A. 
PALEY, M. A., Editor of Aeschylus, &o , and J. E. 
SANDYS, Lltt.D , Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, and Public Orator In the University of 
Cambridge. 

Part I. Contra Phormlonem, Laoiitum, Pantaeno- 
tum. Boeotum de Nomine, Boeotuin de Dote, 
Dionyeodorum. Crown 8vo. New Edition. 

[A'eariy ready. 

Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum, I. II. 
Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. 
New Edition. [Nearly ready. 

BREVIARUM AD USUM INSIGNIS 

EC0LE3IAE SAKUM. Juxta Editionem maxi- 
mam pro CLAUDIO OHEV.iLLON bt FRAN¬ 
CISCO REGNAULT A.D. MDXXXI. In Alma 
Parislorum Academia impressam; labors ae studio 
FRAN0I8CI PROOTER, A.M., et CHRI3TO- 
PHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 

Fasciculus III. In quo oonttnetnr PbopbiUM 
Sanctoeum quod et s&uctorsle dlcltar, una cum 
accentuarlo. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Fasciculi I., II. Already published. 

FRAGMENTS of PHILO and JOSEPHUS. 

Newly Edited by J RENDEL HARRIS. M A, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. With Two 
Facsimiles. Demy (to, 12s. 6d. 

jfteto Folnmca of tfjc ipitt Brras Sciira. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA. Books I, 

II. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Examiner 
In Greek to the University of London. 

[Nearly ready. 

COWLEYS ES8AYS. With Introduction 

and Notes. By the Rev. J. RaWSON LUMBY, 
DD, Nonieiou Professor of Divinity: late Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College. [Marty ready. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. 

With Introduction. Notes, and Lexicon by Rev* 
HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M A., LL D. to, 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE of SULLA. With 

Introduction. Notes, and Lexloon by the the 
Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. Gs. 

ififfe Folnmra of Cambridge Bible (or Spools 
and fioHfgca. 

THE EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. By 

the Rev. H. O. G. MOU LB, M.A. 2*. 8J. 

THE FIR6T BOOK of KINGS. By the 

Rev. Prof. LUMBY, D.D. [ Immediately. 

London: C. J. Clay 4 Sons. Cambridge Udiversify 
Press Wari-h n e, Ave M ui t Lane. 
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JUST READY. 

OUR HOME BY THE 
ADRIATIC, 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER 

( WlTHim Gaixbtti di Cadelhac). 

In 1 voL, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

JUST READY. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
FACTORY SYSTEM. 

By B. 'WHATELY COOKE TAYLOE. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 


JUST READY. 

A . NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH." 

OXFORD MEMORIES 

By Rev. J. BYCROFT, 

Author of “Agony Point,” &o. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, Sis. 

NOW READY. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ 
WORK IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 

(A Record and a Summary,) 

JUNE 22, 1865 —JUNE 22, 1886. 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

With Fifty Illustrations. 

»Likely to prove of invaluable service to all those 
who are interested in work in the Holy Land. —Record. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING!” 

‘‘THE OLD ORDER 
CHANGES.” 

By ~W. H. MALLOCK, 

Author of “ Atheism and the Value of Life.” 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLIFFORD GRAY.” 

THE WILLOW GARTH. 

By YV. M. HARDINGE, 

Author of “ Eugenia,” &o. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“An exquisitely framed passionate idyl.Mr. 

Hardinge has rare qualities of imagination and a 

natural grace of style.This psychological study 

shows power of no ordinary kind .”—Morning Poet. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A 
ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 


VEND 

THB STORY OF 


ETTA! 

ONE FORGOTTEN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ There aref- w readers that will not acknowledge the 
Strong enfoi oemi nt of this daring fiction, by yielding at 
once to its faecixation and reading right through to the 
end.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A. reader is well satisfied if the contents of a story 
are of such a character that he ignores bedtime, and if 
the small hours continue to strike in vain, satisfaction 
will rise into delight. Such will probably be the ex¬ 
perience of many readers of * Vendetta.* Academy. 

‘-An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo¬ 
dramatic kind.” -A thenaeum. _ 

••It U cleverly constructed, well written, and a 
dei ided thril r. ,T -H orld. _ 

ttiuHARD Bentley * 8on, New Burlington-Street, 

ifutoiohvri In ordinary to Her Majesty the Owen. 


Clarendo n Press Standard Works. 

STANDARD CLASSICS. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson 

“ wir»,"rtJameroorUl of 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 

Note, by Profw.or A. B. WILKINS. M-A. Book 1,8 a: Book II.. Sx. 

Cioero’a Philippio Orations. With Notes. 

By J. R KINS, K.A. 10.. 64 . , . 

Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, &c. 

Bj ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Third Edition. 18 a 

Cicero Pro Cluentio. With Introduction and 

NoI« By W RAMSAY, MJt. Edlttd br O. O. RAH8AY, MA. 
Second Edition. Extr. fb*p. 8 to, prlc.8., Sd. 

Homer. — Odyssey. Books I.—XII. with 

No£ ,ie. B, W.V MERRY, M.A, .nd lb. l.t. J. RIDDELL, M.A. 

*• TTi’e teat of .11 EniflUh edition.,"—Aendenty. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The 

Odee, Cermen Bscnlxiv, »nd Kpodoe. By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A. 
Second Edition. l*s. . . 

Tha saroe, in fcap. 8vo, for Schools, ft*. M. 

" Sound, thorough, and appreciative ."—Journal of Education. 

Livy. Book I. With Historical Examinations, 

Note*, Ao. By Profeeaor SEELEY, M.A. Se cond Edlt'on. 6*. 

Persius.— The Satires. With a Translation 

a»d Note*. By J. CON!NOTON, M Jh. Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 
M.A. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles.—The Plays and Fragments. 

With Notes, Ac. By L. CAMPBELL, M.A. I vole. . 

Vol. 1.—Oedipus Tyrannul; Oedipus Colon®us ; Antigone. Second 

F VoL°n._AJex ; Electra ; Trechlnlae; Phlloetetee ; Fragment*. 16#. 

Text only, foep. 8vn, cloth, 4a. M. 

- School Edition. Edited by L. Campbell, 

M.A.. and EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. * vol*., price 10*. 6d. 
%• Separately, Text and Introduction, 4a. 6d.j Notea, 8*. 

“The Ideal form of a achool cloaale.Thtre la no chanoe of a worthy 

rival taking the field for aevcral year*."- Athenaeum. 

Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited, with Intro- 

Uucion and Notes. By H. FUKNEAUX, M.A formerly Fellow end 
Tutor of Corpua Chrlatl College, Oxiord. Vol. L Books I*—VI. 8vo, 

cl th, 18a. .. „ 

“ lias aopvrieded all previous odltlons. —Guardian. 

Tacitus.—The Annals. Books I.—IV. 

Abridged from the above for the Uae o' School* and Junior Students. 
Extra fcap. 8*o, cloth, 6s. . _ _ 

Fragments and Specimens of Early 

LATIN. By J. WORD5WORT11, D.D. l»t. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By 

Piofo-sor SELLAK. New Edition, Enlarged. 14s. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

- VIRGIL. By the SAME AUTHOR. New bdltlon. Crown 8vo, 

doth,gy PROFESSOR JOWETT, M.A. 
Aristotle.—The Polities. Translated into 

English, with Introduction. Margin .1 Analysis, Etasys, Notea, and 
Indices. Vols. 1- end 11. Vol. 1, containing the Introduction end 
1 ranslatlon; Vol. II., Part I., containing the Notes. Demy 8vo, 

" Thermo*" hclpfhl of Engllah edition*."—Fall UaU Gazette. 

Plato. — The Dialogues. Translated into 

English, with Analyria and Introduction. New Edition. & veto., £3 10a. 

Plato. — The Republic. Translated into 

Engllah, with Analysis and Introduction. l*a. 6d. 

Thucydides. Translated into English, with 

Introduction, Marginal Ana lysis, Notes, and Indies*. 3 vols., 31*. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 

By D. B. MONRO, M.A., LL.D. 10*. Cd. 

“ Th* greatest coniribution to the philological study of Greek which be* 
eppeered In England for more than a generation.’’- Journal of Education. 

A Manual of Greek Historical Insorip- 

TIONS. By B. L. HICKS, M.A., 1 to Fellow and Tutor of Corpas 
Christ! College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, oloth. 

Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. With Notes, &c. 

By ARTHUR 8IDOWICK, M.A. Seooad Edition. 3a. 

“ Tbire have been many editions of the * Agamemnon,’ but none which, 
on the whole, we ahould prefer for general nee to this."— Spectator. 

Aeschylus.—The Choephoroi. With Notes, 

Ac. By the SAME EDITOR. 3*. 

Homer. — Iliad. Books I.—XII. (for Schools). 

With Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notea. By D. B. 
MONRO, M.A. 8s. Book I., separately, la. 

" Will supersede, as It deserves to supersede, all Its pred eeasors. 

St. James'» Goodie. 


N E N BOOKS. 

NEW BOOK \ Y THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

Just ready, 8vo, oloth, 10 j. 8d. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 

MEDIEVAL end MODERN HISTORY and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Delivered at Oxford, under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1984. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Bishop of Cheater, late Regius Profeeaor of 
Modern History, Oxford. 

“Of altogether exceptional value."—rime*. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, rlo‘b, Is. 6J. ; stiff c iVcr*. Is. 6d. 

Heine's Harzreiee. Edited, with Introduc- 

tlon. Notre, Ac., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, PhU.Doc. 

“ One of the moat complete end instructive books In the series. 

Educational T me*. 

“ The concise commentary la a model of elearnrea and condense-Ion.” 

Saturday Review. 

(One of ihe Clsrendon Press 8erlea of Gtrinan Classics ) 

Just published, extra foap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 61. 

Clarendon’s History of the Bebellion. 

Book VI. Edited, with Notes, Ac., by THOMAS ARNOLD, MA, 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ir. land. 

Immediately, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3a. 

Easy Greek Header. By JSvbltn Abbott, 

M.A , Fell >w and Tutrr of BalLol College, Oxford. 

“The p.esagc* have tnen aileoted for the uae of those who are Ju*t 
beginning Greek, and require something more simple Preface 

Separately—Tart I., Text, ls.ftd, ; Pari II., Note * and Vocabulary, la. 6d. 

Loudon : Henry Fbowdb, Clarendon Press Ware¬ 
house, Amen Comer, £.0, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LITTLE WOMEN,” &c. 

Now ready, small po9t 8vo, doth extra, prioe is. 

JO’S BOYS, 

AND 

HOW THEY TURNED OUT. 

A Sequel to “Little Hen.” 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON. <£ CO.. 

the Authorieed English Publishers of the 
following WORKS of M. JULES VERNE, 
respectfully request the public to be cartful to 
order LOW'S AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 

U. Vera.*, book, an .xrvem.ly diver. and dnm .H Inugfnxbl. 
moew. Thoir HoHtloo U at om urriblr thrilling tad xteolntclr tatn- 
leas ”_ Time s 

“ M. Varus exaggerates identifies poaalbUltlee into romance in • way so 
natural and oharralng that even sober men and women are fascinated by 
hb cxlrsvaganoe ."—British Quarterly Review. 


THE ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS 

OF 

JULES VERNE'S WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated Stiff Covers, with Folk-page 
and smaller Illustrations, price Is. per Volume, 
sold separately. 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER the SEA. 2 vols. 

“ Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through which sdmtlflc 

truth and most frantlo fletiou walk cheek by Jowl.It ta an excelled 

boy’* bo >k. We dcvou'ly wish we were a bay to enjoy It. —Ttme*. ^ 

*• full of the most astounding submarine adventure* ever printed. — 

^“If'tbla^book, which !• translated from the French, doe* not * gn,' boys 

are no longer b-.y*.Grave men will be equally borne along In the grasp 

of tha aocompllthed author.”— Standard. 

AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY DAYS. 

•• W. h.rdl; know wh.t !o u, of I hi. rao.t ..t.^ndln yT b.~o k- llnw 
much of It to truth and how much fctlon it la difficult to determine. On# 
thing we may assure our reaaers, that it Se 

fascinating ; not only that, It to as exciting from beginning to end as the 
last quarter stretch of th* Derby.”—Coamopoiifa*. 

HECTOR SERVADAC. 2 vols. 

The heroes of this story w.re carried away through apace on the Comet 
•*Gallia," and their Adventures ere recorded with ail Juice kernes 
characteristic spirit. 

THE FUR COUNTRY. 8 vols. 

** * Th# Fur Country' will net disappoint them. We oan promto* 
breathless excitement, wonders, and danger* and ‘1 Jj 

courage, endoranoe, adventure and Am, for there la much that la really 
humourous In some of the character*."— Atkcnaewn. 

The ADVENTURES of THREE ENGLISH¬ 
MEN and THREE RUSSIANS. 

M This capital truncation of M. Vrrnt'i wild and amusing utaryj h, 1^ike 
all those br the earn* author, delightfully extravagant, and full of nuter- 
talnlng lmpi obabUltie *.’'—Moming Poet. 

FROM the EARTH to the MOON and a 
TRIP ROUND IT. 2 vols. 

“Thto mMTrilooi Mid ml Ml*h| ’“’Ll* 

—m,. with a great many readers. The grave manner In which the advea 
torn .!• nuTiMd, th. wondroM m.tb^m.UcJ o.k.l.tk»o. ltj« »lld 
of troth nixed op with qutolhomoor «nd rxcj fon it. talnD.^ ^ 


Michael Strogoff. 1 vols.' 
Dick Sands, the Boy Cap¬ 
tain. 8 vols. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
A Floating City. 

The Blockade Banners. 
Dr. Ox’s Experiment. 

A Winter amid the toe. 
Survivors ot the " Chan¬ 
cellor.” 8 vols. 

The Mysterious Island. 
8 vols. 

2. Dropped from the 
8 . Abandoned. [Clouds. 
8 . Secret ot the Island. 


Martin Pas. 

The Child of the Cavern. 
The Begum’s Fortune. 
The 'Tribulations of 
Ohinun&D. 

The Steam House. 2 vols. 

1. Demon of Uawnpore. 

2. Tigers and Traitors. 
The GHant’s Raft. * vole. 

1 . 800 Leagues on the 

Amazon. 

2 . The Cryptogram. 

The Green Kay. 

Godfrey Morgan. 


A DETAILED UST OF THE VARIOUS CLOTH EDITIONS, FROM 
lx TO 10 .. 6d. SUITABLE FOR PBESESTd OR PRIZES. 
POST-FREE OH APPLICATION'. 

Now ready, prioe One S h i lli ng. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER. 

1«0 royal 8To pp, with about Sixty-six Illustrations. 

London i Naicfson Low, Marntov, Seaklb, * 
Rivinotun, 186, Flwt-strvi't, £.0. 
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of, rejected 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1886. 

No. 750, Now Soriot. 

Tax Bonos cannot undertake to 
to oorrtspond with the writere 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishbb, and 
not to the Editok. 


Yol. II. 


LITERATURE. 

Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, 

(Sampson Low.) 

Tbs second volume of President Grant’s book 
is in one way of greater interest tban its pre¬ 
decessor, in another of less. There is neces¬ 
sarily not so much freshness in the matter. The 
Mexican war and the early days of California 
are for most English readers less familiar 
subjects than the struggle between North and 
South. The interest of the book, too, is 
more technical. The writer is weighted by 
his subject, and there is little room for those 
touches in which he deals with his own 
career and character with so much shrewd 
humour. Yet there is more than compensa¬ 
tion in the account of the operations which 
decided and ended the war, written by 
him who conceived them (and carried them 
through. 

The opening part of this volume is devoted 
to the ^campaign of Chattanooga. In the 
nventh chapter we find Grant placed in 
command of the whole Northern foroes, and 
oonduoting in his own person the operations 
«f the army of the Potomao. Henceforth the 
book is practically a history of the war. 
The story is taken up just at the point where 
it becomes most interesting and most in¬ 
telligible. Grant’s conduct of the war gave 
definiteness and unity of purpose to what 
bad been till then a series of detached and 
isolated operations. He himself clearly 
describes the change which he introduced: 

“ The Union armies were now [i.e., in March, 
1864, when Grant took command] divided into 
nineteen departments, though four of them in 
the West had been concentrated into a single 
military division. The army of the Potomao 
was a separate command and had no territorial 
limits. There were thus seventeen distinct 
commanders. Before this time these various 
armies had acted separately and independently 
of each other, giving the enemy an opportunity 
often of depleting one command not pressed to 
reinforce another more actively engaged. I de¬ 
termined to stop this. To this end I regarded 
the army of the Potomac as the centre, and all- 
west to Memphis, along the line described as 
our frontier at the time and north of it, as the 
right wing, the army of the James under 
Gen. Butter as the left wing, and all the troops 
south as a force in rear of the enemy ” (p. 127). 

In justice to Grant’s predecessor, M’Clellan, 
it must be remembered that he saw just as 
clearly the need for making all the minor opera¬ 
tions of the war accessory to the advance of the 
Army of the Potomao. M’Clellan may have 
lacked the masterful temper and the strength 
at will needed to enforce his policy on hesi¬ 
tating colleagues and self-willed subordinates. 
Nor is there any proof that he possessed that 
unerring judgment of character which enabled 
(hunt ever to place the right man in the right 


place, or that ready decision by which he 
varied his combinations according to the un¬ 
foreseen conditions of the campaign without 
ever losing sight of his mam object and 
central principle. Yet it is but just 
remember how much Grant enjoyed which 
M’Clellan lacked. Grant had behind him 
that well-earned confidence whioh the Vicks¬ 
burg campaign had inspired alike in soldiers, 
in officials, and in the whole body of Northern 
citizens. M’Clellan was weighted with 
failures for which he was in no way re¬ 
sponsible. Yet more, Grant had seasoned 
troops, and a commissariat purged of its early 
corruption. Above all, the public opinion of 
the North was at once aroused and chastened 
It had passed the stage when it could be 
elated by every apparent success, however 
unfruitful, or crushed by every reverse, how¬ 
ever easily repaired. The oitizens of the 
North had learnt to feel a real desire for 
success at any price. They had learnt to 
understand that the price must be heavy, but 
that if it were paid success was assured. 

In one respect the present volume illus¬ 
trates perhaps even better than its predecessor 
the character of the writer. It brings out more 
fully his intense self-reliance, his determina¬ 
tion that his actions shall speak for themselves, 
without comment on their merits or apology 
for their shortcomings. That, indeed, was 
equally noteworthy in his account of the 
Vicksburg campaign. But there the writer 
had no need to stand on his defence. Set 
aside the unsuccessful assault of May 22, 
a measure for which Grant in the present j 
volume incidentally apologises, and the tale 
is one of unqualified success. But here 
one looks for at least some defence or 
excuse for those blemishes on Grant’s great 
campaign which have been so ably set forth 
in Col. Chesney’s biographical essay. The 
reckless sacrifice of life at Cold Barbour 
is disposed of with a formal expression of 
regret. Nothing is said of the fearful prioe 
which Lee made his opponent pay for positions 
which might have been won more slowly but 
at less cost. Doubtless Grant does indicate 
the motive whioh led him to that policy. He 


was throughout what we may call in no bad 
sense a politician soldier. We have already 
seen that in the Vicksburg campaign. There, 
as he distinctly avows, his strategy was 
modified by his estimate of public opinion in 
the North. The prudence demanded by the 
strict laws of military science had to give 
wav to the need for an immediate and a 
brilliant success. The present volume fur¬ 
nishes an instance of the same temper even 
more striking. Grant is describing an inter¬ 
view with President Lincoln in the spring of 
1865, just after the capture of Petersburg. 
The question between them was whether the 
Army of the Potomac should hurry on its 
attack upon Lee with a view to the capture 
of Richmond, or whether Grant should hold his 
hand till Sherman, at the head of that Western 
army whioh had just made Georgia a wilder¬ 
ness, could act with him: 


I told him [Lincoln] that I had been very 
anxious to have the Eastern armies vanquish 
their old enemy, who had so long resisted all 
their repeated and gallant attempts to subdue 
them or dfive them from their capital. The 
Western armies had been, in the main, successful 
until they had conquered all the territory from 


the Mississipi Rivertothestate of North Carolina, 
and were now almost ready to knock at the back 
door of Richmond asking admittance. I said to 
him that if the Western armies should be even 
upon the field, operating against Richmond and 
Lee, the credit would be given to them for 
the capture by politicians and non-combatants 
from tne section of country which these troops 
hailed from. It might lead to disagreeable 
bickerings between members of Congress of the 
East and those of the West in some of their 
debates. Western members might be throwing 
it up to the members of the East that in the 
suppression of the rebellion they were not able 
to capture an army or to accomplish much in 
the way of contributing to that end; but had 
to wait until the Western armies had conquered 
all the territory south and west of them, and 
had then come to help them capture the only 
army they had been engaged with. 

“Mr. Lincoln said he saw that now; but had 
never thought of it before, because his anxiety 
was so great he did not care where the aid came 
from, so that the work was done ” (p. 460-1). 

There could be no better illustration of the 
hindrances which beset a confederacy in ita 
war policy. 

It is clear that Grant never felt sure that 
the spirit of the North might not break down 
under the strain of a prolonged sacrifice. To 
keep up that spirit there must be visible 
results and the prospect of a speedy end. It 
was not enough to make success sure; it 
must also be made manifest. But it is certain 
that a strategy which is to satisfy civilian 
opinion will not necessarily be identical in its 
details with the strategy whioh is best adapted 
to bring a war or a campaign to a successful 
issue. The civilian will think more of the 
courage and the tactical skill which gains a 
position than of the value of the position when 
gained. Grant felt that his blows must be 
not only effective, but impressive. Placed as 
he was, he could hardly avoid what military 
critics may fairly condemn as wastefulness of 
life. 

Lavish praise of anyone would be wholly 
out of harmony with Grant’s mode of thought 
and expression. But nothing is more striking 
than the hearty and emphatic generosity with 
which he recognises the services of his sub¬ 
ordinates. One can hardly say the same of 
his estimate of his great opponent, Lee. This 
is in part, no doubt, due to the limits of 
Grant’s work. He has no occasion to touch 
upon Lee’s earlier successes, when, in the words 
of Col. Chesney, he “crowded into the next two 
years as much personal glory as has ever fallen 
to the lot of a commander during the same 
time.” Not, indeed, that in his successful 
advances he showed a whit more of personal 
heroism or military skill than in his retreat 
through the 'Wilderness. But how can the 
commander of a successful army make a hero 
of an opponent who is giving way inch by 
inch, and whose only success lies in the 
sufferings whioh he is inflicting on his 
pursuers? Yet, over and above this, it is 
dear that the character of Lee had no special 
attraction for Grant. He describes him as 
“an austere man, difficult of approach to his 
subordinates.” Surely that is an inadequate, 
if not an incorrect, description of that “ Unde 
Robert ” whose troops clung to him through 
the long agony of the Wilderness as loyally 
as they had followed him at Antietam or 
Fredencsburg, with a love which, in the very 
hour of surrender, overpowered all personal 
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sense of defeat or humiliation. Hay we not 
say that Lee’s mixture of restrained reserve 
with deep sympathy, his power of inspiring 
affectionate enthusiasm without putting on 
any semblance of familiarity, were gifts which 
neither Grant’s temper nor his training fully 
fitted him to understand ? 

We must remember, too, that Grant’s esti¬ 
mate of the Southern commander was founded 
largely on what he had known of Lee during 
the Mexican war. Grant has already told us 
in his first volume that among the lessons 
which that war had taught him, one was that 
Lee “was mortal.” In spite of the high 
estimate which Gen. Scott formed of his 
subordinate from his services in Mexico, it is 
clear enough that if Lee had died before 1862 
Grant’s estimate of him would have been only 
that held by the rest of the world. It may 
be said that the battles of the Wilderness 
should have opened Grant’s eyes. To expect 
that is to ask for something like superhuman 
impartiality. In that campaign Lee’s only 
hope was to make every victory so costly to 
his enemy that the North would at length 
refuse to pay the price. The Federal 
losses were the measure of his success, and 
we can hardly wonder if Grant shrank from 
admitting even to himself how far Lee had 
effected his purpose. 

Grant incidentally raises a question of no 
small interest in his estimate of the'Northern 
troops and his comparison of them with 
European armies. He describes Sherman’s 
army, probably with no more than justice, as 

“ sixty thousand as good soldiers as ever trod 
the earth; better than any European soldiers, 
because they not only worked like a machine, 
but the machine thought. European armies 
know very little what they are fighting for, 
and care less ” (p. 364). 

In a later passage the same idea is worked 
out more elaborately: 

“ The armies of Europe are machines, the men 
are brave and the offioers capable; but the 
majority of the soldiers in most of the nations 
of Europe are taken from a class of people 
who are not very intelligent, and who have 
very little interest in the contest in which they 
are called upon to take part. Our armies were 
composed Of men who were able to read, men 
who knew what they were fighting for, and 
could not be induced to serve as soldiers, 
except in an emergency, when the safety of 
the nation was involved, and so necessarily 
must have been more than equal to men who 
fought merely because they were brave, 
because they were thoroughly drilled and 
inured to hardships ” (p. 631). 

As a statement of facts, there can be little 
doubt that Grant’s estimate is a correct one, 
yet it is one which lends itself to most perilous 
misuse. The civilian, inured by such disci¬ 
pline as the soldiery of the American war 
went through, the man who retains the 
intelligence of the citizen and superadds 
the mental and physical training of the pro¬ 
fessional soldier, is no doubt the best possible 
material for an army. But how many 
countries can face the dangers which beset 
the process of producing him ? England 
assuredly is not one of them. No country 
can safely depend on citizen troops, where an 
enemy can at the outset strike a decisive 
blow, where the loss of the first outwork 
carries with it almost as an immediate and | 


necessary consequence the loss of some vital 
position. It is a far cry from Bull Bun to 
Hastings; but the two events together teach 
a serviceable lesson. Men who scoffed at 
M'Dowell’s troops as cowards must have 
known little of military history or of human 
nature. Their panio was not fatal to the 
North, because the nature of her territory 
and her vast resources in productive mate¬ 
rial and in men made it impossible that any 
adequate invading force could be brought 
against her. The manhood of England was 
not all extinct when the trained troops of 
Harold had fallen on the hill of Senlac; but 
she was hopelessly lost, because the first blow 
left her capital and her strongholds at the 
mercy of an invader. If the conditions of 
the case had made it possible to keep the 
enemy at bay, and to fight without staking 
all on one engagement, in three years Here- 
ward or Waltheof might have headed an 
army relatively as efficient as that which 
followed Sherman. On the other hand, an 
army which has enough professional train¬ 
ing to be ready for a sudden emergency can 
hardly have to the full those qualities with 
which Grant justly credits his own troops. 
Tet his lesson is not without its value. It 
is something to be reminded that the best 
soldier is not the mere soldier, that the more 
an army retains of what one may call the 
civic virtues, the more efficient it will be even 
for its own special ends. J. A. Doixz. 


The Iliad of Homer. A Translation by J. G. 

Cordery. (Began Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

Amid the avocations of a laborious post—that 
of British Besident at Hyderabad — Mr. 
Cordery has found time and energy to correct 
and republish, after fifteen years, bis transla¬ 
tion of the Iliad. He has ventured to print 
it face to face with the Greek text, thus 
making the work equally acceptable to the 
scholar who loves a translation, the beginner 
who requires one, and the English reader who 
wishes to know something of Homer without 
acquiring Greek. On the other hand, the 
work, though handsomely got up and printed, 
is somewhat bulky and unwieldy: there is a 
certain inconvenience in being given too much 
at a time. 

To what extent the translation has been 
recast since its original publication I am, un¬ 
fortunately, ignorant. The most general im¬ 
pression left upon me by its perusal is that the 
last part—the last seven books or so—is the 
best, and that pre-eminent in merit are the 
versions of Achilles’ shield (book xviii., pp. 
267-75) and of Priam’s visit to Achilles’ tent 
(book xxiv.). In both of these episodes the 
blank verse reaches a high level of excel¬ 
lence. But in the first volume (books i.-xii.) 
there is not anywhere, so far as I can judge, 
any marked superiority to previous blank 
verse translations. 

Mr. Cordery has kept, at all events, a high 
ideal before his eyes. In a concise and 
interesting Preface—in the course of which 
(p. x.) he seems to confuse Mr. Lang with Mr. 
Long—he explains the sense in which Aristotle 
calls Homer dramatic, and passes on to point 
out how dramatic he is in the more modern 
sense also, in “delineating and sustaining 
human character.” So deeply is Mr. Cordery 


impressed with this that he avows his view 
(pp. viii.-ix.) that 

“ in any ideal translation of Homer it onght to 
be as impossible to suppose that anything 
uttered by Odysseus, for instance, prooeeded 
from Achilles’ mouth, as it would be for an 
Englishman, who had read his Shakspere, to 
imagine that a speech of Hamlet came from 
Hotspur or Othello. This applies not only to 
what is said, but to the manner, to the rhythm, 
and to the choice of words in which it is 
uttered.” 

Modestly deprecating any idea that he 
has reached this goal, he affirms that he 
has aimed at it consistently, and desires 
to be judged by this standard. Few 
people, probably, have realised the dramatic 
adaptation of language to character, in Homer, 
to this extent. The world has grasped the 
tone and character of Achilles and Hector, 
Odysseus and Priam, Paris and Helen; bat 
Agamemnon and Menelaus seem to have rather 
an offloial than a dramatic attitude in the 
war. Nestor and Phoenix are felt in one 
quality alone, Diomedes and Ajax are known 
by “their swashing blow” rather than by 
their character. I do not doubt the aspiring¬ 
ness of Mr. Cordery’s ideal; but I think he 
has found it impossible to mark effectually, 
bv language or rhythm, the varying characters 
of the Iliad as he conceives them. Perhaps, 
where the art is so unconscious as it is in 
Homer, a translator is more likely to catch 
the appropriate tone unconsciously than by 
direct quest. It will be found by those who 
do not seek it. 

Be this as it may, most people will be apt 
to test a translation of the Iliad by its power 
in describing vivid action. Here Mr. Cordery 
often shows favourably; witness the scene 
(book v., 11. 855-67) where Diomedes wounds 
Ares— 

“ Next with brazen lance. 

Brave to the battle-cry Tydides charged; 

Athene lent her strength, and drave the point 
Into the girdle, where the quilt is braced! 

Just there she struck him, biting through the skin, 
The heavenly skin, then baok quick plucked the 

spear. 

And loud blared Ares’ bellow, as loud as when 
Nine thousand or ten thousand men of war 
Uplift their voices in the shock of arms; 

And Trojans and Achaians, all alike, 

Knew trembling; such the roar of Area rose. 

As showeth from the clouds a thick black mist, 
Bred of the vapourous heat by sultry winds. 

Such brazen Ares showed to Tydeus’ son. 

All in thick clouds, ascending up to heaven.” 

This is not perfect—“back quick plucked ” 
is an odious cadence; but it baa a Homeric 
rapidity and directness which an essentials, 
though not the only essentials. A more 
sonorous style is certainly required. Look, e.g., 
at the tangle of monosyllables that stand to 
represent a line like 

oil S’ in replay Iptfttrvi) palytreu Up. 

This, in fact, is a grave defect in Mr. Cordery’s 
translation. He trusts over much to English 
of insignificant sound. The compliments 
(Pref. p. x.) that have been paid to his lan¬ 
guage are deserved by its purity and clearness, 
but not by its volume or majesty. I do not 
imply that his language is prosy. He avoids 
that trap set for translators, almost always. 
But his language is poetical in rather a thin 
way: uniformly good, it is nowhere deeply 
impressive. Yet in the following passage 
book vi., 11.421-32) it comes very near to being 
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so. Andromache, we need scarcely say, is 
sppealing to Hector: 

“ Seven brothers once were in my home; bat all 
That day departed, whence is no return; 

There, ’mid their slow-paced herds and fleecy 
flocks, 

Together by the fleet-foot hero slain. 

My mother, late the queen of all that lies 
Under wild Placos’ hill, he bore away 
With other booty hither, yet anon 
For some rich ransom set her vainly free : 

Struck by a dart from arrowy Artemis, 

She perished after in her father’s house. 

But, Hector, all in thee they yet survive; 

Father, and mother, and brethren, thou to me, 
All, more than all—the husband of my heart! 
Have pity, therefore, and remain within; 

Lest this, thy child, thou render fatherless, 

And me, thy wife, a widow.” 

This is excellent in its simple pathos; and 
Hector’s reply is almost as good. Does Mr. 
Cordery do well to end it with the rhyme and 
scansion of a Spenserian stanza ?— 

“ For oh ! may I be fathoms deep in clay, 

Or e’er I hear thy cries, or know thee tom 
away! ” 

Bat the best passage, on the whole, is one 
to which allusion has already been made- 
tie infinitely mournful address of Priam when 
he first confronts Achilles—(book xxiv., 11. 
486-506; vol. ii., p. 491): 

“ Thy Father—0 thou image of the Qods, 

Achilles, think of him—then look on me, 

Like him, upon the threshold-step of death. 

Haply the neighbours harry his estate, 

Nor hath he who may drive the ill away. 

Nathless, whilst hearing thou art yet alive, 

He still hath joy at heart, and day by day 
Hath hope to see his son, from Troy return’d. 

A thousandfold more wretched I than he! 

The bravest men through Troy were all my sons; 
Hot one of all those bravest now remains. 

.... Already to the war the most had faU’n ; 
And now the one who yet survived to me, 

Sole saviour of his brethren and his home, 

Him, standing for his oountry, thou hast slain— 
Ev’n Hector. For which cause I now have 
come, 

Here, ’mid mine enemy’s fleet, and make this 
moan, 

And bear a priceless ransom. Hear, then, hear, 
Achilles I of the gods have reverenoe; 

Pity me, if but for thy father’s sake I 
let surely none more pitiable than I, 

Who now have borne what never man on earth 
Hath borne before me, lifting to my lips 
The hands of the destroyer of my sons! ’’ 

Here the feeling of the passage is given to 
perfection. If any fault is to be found, it is, 
perhaps, that the lines are rather too separate. 
Bkak verse is never, I think, quite effective 
sulesa it falls into paragraphs as well as lines; 
Mid this may well override the comparative 
separateness of the original hexameters, for 
i translation in a different metre cannot «im 
at facsimile. 

In so long a work, it is evident that even 
the translator’s careful revision must leave 
seme blemishes. It is not pleasant, yet it 
®ay be serviceable, to pick some small holes. 
°ne instance of rhyme in the middle of blank 
(vol. i., p. 243) I have already men- 
noned. It is unlucky that there is a similar 
naw at the very outset; 11. 3 and 4 of 
hook i. rhyme beyond disguise; so do 
^ 3 and 4 on p. 119 of vol. L my should 
Menelaus appear so often (vol i., p. 201, &e.) 
m Menelas ? Is Idas (voL i., p. 157) a cor- 
p , counterpart of TSalos? Or Cynaras of 
Is not “Ajax, he of Telamon,” a 
misleading phrase to the non-classical reader ?, 
u upending spear* ” (vol. ii., p. 11) aj 


fortunate expression? oi . . . dvo Spuo? 
oiS* avd irfrpijs (vol. ii., p. 379) is surely not 
“ under an oak or off a pleasant rock ” (which 
would be a curiously conspicuous place for a 
lovers’ meeting) but "from the shadow of 
oak or rock,” sheltering shepherd and shep¬ 
herdess at noontide. “ Dragon ” for Spdxoyra 
conveys an idea to the English reader incon¬ 
sistent with the Homeric picture (vol. i., 
p. 459). There is, perhaps, better authority 
than I can discover for “ maii-frocked,” by 
which Mr. Cordery is fond of rendering 
\aXjco)(iT(6yii)y ; \tu>y opetrirpoifxK is a better 
phrase than “ a lion cradled on the hills.” 
Sometimes, too, the translator ignores, by 
omission, epithets which in Homer have a 
distinct force, as, eg. (vol. i., p. 209). 
“Seiv-^v yap aytv 6(oy ayopa t’ dpurrov ” is 
more than "for it bare a Goddess by a 
Hero.” And even the apparently common¬ 
place Ttvxta KaXa (i. 409) is something be¬ 
sides “his armour”; while on the same 
page the opposite error is committed, of 
rendering “tot/xov ararA^o-avres ” by “ ful 
filled their bloody dooms ”—a concrete and 
physical instead of a dignified and abstract 
phrase. In vol. ii., p. 51, “my mother bare 
Her son no common craven ” suggests exactly 
the opposite meaning to what is intended 
Sometimes, in search of variety, Mr. Cordery 
almost loses his metre, as (i., p. 145) 

“ And Sthenelus at his side, Capaneus’ son,” 
and (p. 101) 

“ For youth is passionate, unstable, unsure.” 
The Greek text certainly requires careful 
revision, especially in accents and aspirates, 
as well as in spelling. I will not do more 
in the way of a list (which would be 
a long one) than point to the spelling 
of 1. 91., hook xii.; 1. 831, hook xxii. ; 
the frequency of aspirates standing where 
they ought not, eg-, in 1. 326, book xxii. 
—1. 50, book xv.; of misacoentuation, as 
in 1. 247, book xv. These are pardon¬ 
able errors, provided they are few; but a 
glance at the text will exhibit them as 
far too frequent. The notes, however, spar¬ 
ingly added at the end of each volume, are 
modestly written and, on points of interest 
to all, give just the amount of information 
which the ordinary reader requires. 

E. D. A. Mobshsod. 


Oranget and Alligatori: Sketches of South 
Florida Life. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

The smug alligator which appears on one 
corner of the cover of Miss Hardy’s volume 
and the sprig of orange blossom on the other 
may be regarded as the emblazonments of 
Florida. They constitute its most notable 
productions. It has also a climate which 
attracts hosts of winter visitors, and, its enemies 
declare, it has a malaria also which is even 
better remembered. Snakes and swamps are 
likewise reported; and, not improbably, the 
unhappy Scotchmen who paid fifty shillings 
an acre for land in the Sarasota colony, 
which the promoter of that adventure had 
bought for thirteen and sixpence, may feel 
inclined to add considerably to the category of 
its shortcomings. Miss Hardy, however, has 
never been an orange grower. It has not 
been her lot to dear “ wild land,” or, like 


the aristocratic Briton whom she describes, 
follow the calling of carter nntil the orange 
trees began to bear. Nor has she been 
swindled by Mr. Scadder, or prostrated by 
the malarious air, the very existence of which 
the enthusiastic Floridan denied, “ unless,” 
he added as an afterthought, “ one has been 
imprudent enough to be out of doors after 
sunset." 

Hence, it is possible her picture of the 
country is a little sunnier than the dis¬ 
appointed settler will he inclined to paint of 
what has been described as “ the best lied- 
about state in the Union.” On the whole, 
however, the reader who is willing to accept 
her pleasantly written pages as a fair average, 
and, so far as her opportunities went, per¬ 
fectly impartial acoonnt of one of the oldest 
but at the same time newest portion of 
the Great Republic, will derive from its 
study a better idea of life iu that part of 
the world than from any other book with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Drake’s 
history is admirable. But it is not brought 
down to a later period than 1878, and eight 
years in America is like a lifetime in the Old 
"World. The same objection may be made to 
the works of Lanier, Hallock, and Fairbank, 
while the sheaves of pamphlets issued during 
the last decade may be one and all set down 
as simply the more or less imaginative efforts 
of speculators with lands to sell, or in some 
other way-commercially interested in attract¬ 
ing people to the counter. These pamphleteers 
have been the worst enemies of Florida. 
Telling either what was absolutely untrue, 
or, at best, only part of the truth, they have 
disgusted the colonists who were attracted by 
their flattering tales; and, as a natural con¬ 
sequence, in the reaction which ensued the 
country has received something less than fair 
play. This, however, is the case not only 
with Florida, but with every other quarter in 
like circumstances, our own oolonies forming 
no exception to the universal rule. 

Miss Hardy is evidently charmed with the 
state as a place of winter residence. She 
tells us of rough and ready housekeeping, of 
pleasant trips up half-explored rivers, of pic¬ 
nics under the shady semi-tropical trees, and, 
at second-hand, of the cheery struggles of the 
young Englishmen who seem to form the 
majority of the settlers in that part of Florida 
where she lived during the winter of 1885-6. 
But we have, also, much information regard¬ 
ing the culture of the orange and lime, of 
the art of “raising” tomatoes for the 
Northern market, and of the cost of orange 
groves. The settler who has been induced to 
believe that the soil of Florida, like that of 
Eden, is “ going entirely too cheap,” may be 
surprised to learn tbat there are plenty of 
spots suited for gardening which will bring 
from 800 to 1,000 dollars the acre. Even the 
wild land, which is saleable at a mnch lower 
figure, costs from 50 to 75 dollars an acre to 
clear there or anywhere else; so that, in reality, 
at the present rates, an estate could be acquired 
in Kent almost as cheaply as in "Washington 
Territory or Florida, though, of course, as the 
value of land consists in what it will return, the 
balance is in favour of a country which can 
rear oranges at from two to eight dollars a 
box instead of wheat at thirty shillings the 
quarter. A five-acre grove, 350 trees budded, 
five yean from the hud, a quarter of a mile 
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from a station, is offered at 1,800 dollars; 
while “40 acres best pine land, lake front, 
2,000 trees, 1,500 hearing, good house and 
garden, guavas, pine-apples, &c., half a mile 
from Maitland,” are advertised as going for 
80,000 dollars. In brief, 

" the cost of land in Florida,” Miss Hardy tells 
ns, “covers, of course, a very wide range, 
aooording to location and quality. It may be 
had at all prices, from a dollar and a quarter to 
a thousand dollars an acre; but it may be safely 
said that nothing worth having can now be had 
at a dollar and a quarter, nor for a good deal 
more 1 I was once offered a * bargain ’ in the 
shape of forty acres of good medium pine land 
(with a front on a lake answering to the 
euphonious name of ‘ Bed Bug ’) for three 
hundred dollars. A site to which I took an 
especial fancy, on the shore of the loveliest of 
little lakes, bordered with splendid pine-trees, 
was not to be got under four hundred dollars 
the acre ” (p. 78). 

The land is scrubby and patchy—a piece of 
good alternating with a bit of very bad, and 
then again after a short interval with a third 
section of most indifferent quality. 

However, the intending emigrant, as well 
as the less critical “ general reader,” will find 
in Miss Hardy’s book plenty of information 
regarding pine land and bay land, high and 
low hammock, fiat woods, and town lots, and 
groves of budded trees and seedlings, negroes 
and “crackers,” hard-working English dandies 
reduced to their primitive elements, and 
incidentally also concerning the few Ameri¬ 
cans who manage to find a home amid these 
shoals of “ Europeans.” Nor does she conceal 
the truth about the cold wave which in 1885, 
for the first time in fifty years, swept South, 
and injured the orange groves; or about 
the mosquitoes, which make life a burden in 
spite of their being affirmed to be a sort of 
prophylactic against fever; and, though she 
never saw a snake, she does not omit a grue¬ 
some paragraph or two anent mocassins, and 
so forth. Evidently the utmost pains have 
been taken to arrive at the truth, or what 
seems to our finite understanding to be that 
fleeting goal. 

As might have been expected from so prac¬ 
tised a writer, Miss Hardy’s English is as 
graceful as her story is pleasing. Nor is the 
charm of her style disfigured by the uncon¬ 
scious introduction of an Americanism here 
and there; though, perhaps, “ Punch’s Ad¬ 
vice” (p. 118), like Oliver Twist’s request, 
having now done ample work in the service 
of the small fry of literature, might receive 
a long holiday. Robert Bnow.tr. 


The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John 
Worthington. Edited by James Crossley. 
Vol. I., 1847. Vol. II., part 1, 1855. 
VoL II., part 2, 1886, Edited by Richard 
Copley Christie. (Printed for the Chetham 
Society.) 

Mart students, both at home and abroad, 
will hear with pleasure that the publication 
of Worthington’s Diary is at last completed. 
It is now nearly forty years since the late 
Mr. James Crossley began the task of editing, 
and it is thirty-one years since the last 
instalment prepared by him came from the 
press. The delay was a frequent matter of 
remonstranoe, which Mr. Crossley invariably 
put aside with some temporising plea. When 


he died, no traoe could be found of the 
materials he was understood to have collected 
for annotations, such as those which make 
the earlier part a mine especially full, as 
Prof. Masson has Baid, of “ nuggets of bio¬ 
graphical lore.” Mr. Crossley was so well- 
read in the literature of the seventeenth 
century, and had such a genuine interest in 
its theological and philosophical speculations 
and controversies, that Dr. Worthington’s 
Diary was well fitted to bring out the best 
that was in him, and to turn to advantage 
his wonderful command of minute and curious 
information respecting the men, now to a 
large degree forgotten, whose names were 
then on the tongues of scholars. 

Mr. Christie has had a difficult task in 
completing the undertaking so mysteriously 
abandoned by Mr. Crossley; and perhaps the 
greatest praise is due to him for avoiding the 
temptation—and it must have been a great one 
—of continuing the work of annotation upon 
the somewhat gigantic scale of his predecessor. 
His notes are sufficient, but their limits are 
severely restrained, while those of Mr. Crossley 
overflowed into rivers of learned digression, 
with only a single thin bank of text to dispute 
with them the possession of the ample page. 

Worthington was bom at Manchester in 
1617, and the most important position he 
attained was that of Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He held several benefices, and 
during the plague of London had the courage 
and conscientiousness to continue at his post 
as preacher at St. Benet’s Fink. He was 
burnt out in the great fire of London. The 
doctor’s married life was a happy one, and 
the death of his wife was the great grief 
of his latter age. The responsibility of a 
widower, who was also a recluse student, 
with a young family, often comes out in his 
letters. 

“ I can see that they are fed, and instruct 
them in some things; but for Damaris and 
her sisters as they grow up, I cannot instruct 
them in what is proper and use full for their 
sex.” 

His ignorance of the practice of domestic 
medicine, then more essential than now, 
troubled him, and suggests the observation— 

“ Many have died this winter ; sometimes 
two, sometimes three, out of an house; and 
the church is full of garlands, hung up for 
those that died in youth.” 

It is not often, however, that Worthington’s 
letters contain allusions to social customs such 
as this. Ingoldsby—to which his remark 
refers—was distasteful to him as the scene of 
his wife’s death; and he made many efforts 
to obtain some other appointment, especially 
one that would bring him nearer to a large 
library and the company of scholars. In 1670 
he became lecturer at Hackney, and he died 
there in 1671. His writings are not of first-rate 
importance, but he was an admirable editor. 
His toil in the publication of Mede’s works 
must have been very great; and his observa¬ 
tions on the proper discharge of editorial 
duties (as given on p. 338) are still worthy 
the consideration of those who, for whatever 
reason, undertake the thankless task of 
piloting another’s bark upon the stormy sea 
of printer’s ink. Mr. Christie promises, in 
another volume, to complete a bibliography of 
Worthington’s writings. 


We have seen that Worthington’s life was not 
eventful, and the entries in his diary are of the 
briefest and most business-like character. He 
records the execution of Charles I. in half a 
line, and the only matter that is dealt with 
in detail is the election of a college cook. The 
entries, slight as they are, have some bio¬ 
graphical value; but the real interest of the 
book is in the correspondence, and especially 
in the letters of Samuel Hartlib, who formed 
a connecting link between the scholars of 
England and of the continent. The part now 
issued contains a greater number of Worthing¬ 
ton’s own letters. Many of these are merely 
applications for preferment, but some of them 
deal with matters of literary interest. The 
most important portions of the new volume are 
those containing the correspondence of Wor¬ 
thington with Dr. Henry More, the Platonist, 
and Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo. Both of these 
learned men had great confidence in Worthing¬ 
ton’s judgment, and profited by his sugges¬ 
tions in the revision of their writings—which 
are now so completely forgotten that it is 
difficult to realise the fact that they were 
once popular. Yet More is said to have made 
the fortunes of his publishers. Worthington 
was the confidant both of More and Cad- 
worth, when their friendship was endangered 
in consequence of a common intention of 
writing a book on Ethics! That of More 
was printed, and has reached oblivion; that 
of Cudworth, on which he based high hopes 
of fame and preferment, still remains in 
M8. in the British Museum. There is 
plenty of literary gossip in the letters, 
chiefly, however, relating to theological 
writers. Thus we learn that Poole had five 
presses at work in printing his great Synoptic. 
Worthington sought for the Hebrew MSS. of 
Ainsworth, and the astronomical observations 
of Horrox, and took an equal interest in the 
Lithuanian Bible and in the Socinian treatises. 
Altogether we gain a pleasant impression of 
the scholarly Worthington. We may smile 
at some of his speculations about apparitions, 
and bearded angels, but we see him keenly 
interested in learning and literature; trusted 
and beloved by his great Cambridge contem¬ 
poraries; happy in his domestic relations; 
and beanng misfortune and sorrows with the 
resignation that did not cease to feel because 
it was strong to endure. 

William E. A. Axoir. 


A GEBKAX HXSTOBT OF I BELAS B. 

Getchichte Irlandt von der Reformation hit a a 
seiner Union mit England. Yon Dr. R. 
Hassencamp. (Leipzig.) 

This history, which had its origin in an essay 
delivered by tbe author in connexion with his 
duties as Oberlehrer of the Royal Gymnasium 
at Ostrowo—a small town in the province of 
Posen—is, we are informed and as we might 
have inferred from the fact that a period of 
800 years is treated of in an equal number 
of pages, intended not so much for profes¬ 
sional students as to supply what the author 
rightly considers to be an important gap in 
the general historical literature of Germany. 

Prof. Gardiner and Mr. Lecky have done 
much to promote a more careful study of 
Irish history than was formerly considered 
necessary by writers on English history. But 
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in Germany, if ire may judge from the fact 
that the beat general account of Ireland is 
probably Lappenberg’s short sketch in Ersoh 
ind Gruber’s Encyclopaedia (1845), the old 
feeling of indifference in regard to Irish 
history still prevails. Dr. Hassencamp has 
now, however, given to the Germans what, 
il it is not a very brilliant narrative, at any 
rate possesses the more solid merit of being 
an impartial and reliable account of the rela¬ 
tions that have existed between the two 
countries since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. With this object in view Dr. 
Hassencamp was, no doubt, wise in declining 
to enter upon Die debatable ground of the 
nineteenth century, though it is, perhaps, 
advisable in general histories of this kind 
to risk something in order to make the 
picture as complete as possible. But it is 
not so easy to see why Die Deformation was 
selected by him as his starting point. It is 
perfectly tone that the adoption of Lutheran 
doctrines by Henry YHI., together with the 
reassertion of the English supremacy in Ire¬ 
land, led to fresh complications in the existing 
relation, between the government and the 
great bulk of the people. But the establish¬ 
ment of an Anglican hierarchy in the island does 
not, I venture to think, constitute an epoch¬ 
marking event in the history of Ireland. On 
the other hand, the system of colonisation 
begun under Mary and definitely adopted by 
James as the best means for settling the Irish 
question does mark the commencement of an 
epoch such as Dr. Hassencamp is in search of. 
It was, of course, only natural, considering 
the position which Elizabeth assumed in 
regard to the Papacy, that the religious dis¬ 
abilities of the Catholics should figure largely 
ia the Irish gravamina of the period. But it 
vas not until the Puritans began to attain to 
t dominant position in the government of 
England that the religious question came into 
the foreground, and even then it was mainly 
through the exertions of the priests and 
Jesuits that it did so. And, indeed, it must 
be admitted that, if neither Elizabeth nor her 
immediate successors, James and Charles, 
betrayed any great anxjety for the conversion 
of the Irish Catholics they certainly mani¬ 
fested no intense zeal in the work of perse¬ 
cution. As Bishop Bedell’s son-in-law, Clogy, 
points out—“The hatred of the Irish was 
direoted more against the English nation than 
against their religion.” Dr. Hassencamp is, 
I think, unnecessarily severe in his criticism 
of the policy of the Lords Justices Sir W. 
Parsons and Sir J. Borlase. It is certainly a 
grave and, I believe, unfounded charge to 
bring against them of fomenting the Irish 
rebellion of 1641 in order to serve their own 
individual interests; although the method 
they adopted for its suppression may not com¬ 
mend itself to our judgment any more than it 
did to that of the Royalist commanders— 
Ormond Clanricarde and St. Leger. In 
rag&rd to the policy of the Long Par¬ 
liament, as well as of “their creatures”— 
*s_Dr. Hassencamp reproachfully styles the 
Irish Council — it is just as unsafe to 
raly too implicitly upon native chronicles 
a® upon Carte and Clarendon. I have no 
desire to whitewash Sir William Parsons’s 
character, though Miss Hickson evidently 
believes it to be not beyond redemption; but 
it must be patent to apy one who beam in 


mind the complications arising out of the 
very peculiar relations that existed at the 
time between Charles and “ his Parliament” 
that it would have been the height of folly 
on the part of the Irish government to have 
entrusted the army wholly to the Earl of 
Ormond. In dealing with the Cromwellian 
settlement, which is, indeed, the cardinal 
point of Irish history, Dr. Hassencamp has, 
of course, relied upon the classical work of 
Mr. Prendergast. But his strong point is the 
eighteenth century. Here, on the whole, Dr. 
Bassenoamp has succeeded in maintaining 
that judicial tone which is at once so desir¬ 
able and so difficult to attain to in Irish 
matters, though he does not hesitate to stig¬ 
matise Pitt’s share in the Act of Union in a 
manner which, however deserved, cannot be 
very pleasing to that stateman’s encomiasts. 

R. Dunlop. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cynic Fortune. By D. Christie Murray. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Wooing of Catherine, and other Tales. By 
E. Prances Poynter. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Willow Garth. By W. M. Hardinge. 
(Bentley.) 

In a Moment of Passion. By “Christel.” 
(White.) 

Splendid Shackles; a Story in Two Chains. 
(Maxwell.) 

The Westhorpe Mystery. By Iza DufEus 
Hardy. (White.) 

My First Crime. By G. Mace. (Yizetelly.) 

Me. Cheistih Mueeay is seldom otherwise 
than readable, and nobody will have any 
difficulty in getting through the single 
volume of Cynic Fortune. The elements of 
the story, it is true, are rather well worn, 
and they are not much freshened by the 
manner of putting them together so far as the 
mere plot goes. But every part of the book 
is well written and lively; and the characters, 
though not much fresher than the incidents, 
are in the same way made more than tolerable 
by the leste and easy fashion in which they 
are presented. Indeed, one Cyrus Sullivan, 
an associate of criminals, who is not exactly a 
criminal himself, has a spice of novelty about 
him. The attraction, however, of the story 
is wholly in the telling. The opening 
murder is very fairly done, though Mr. 
Christie Murray forgets to point the moral 
that when you do commit murder it is as 
well to do it with the blinds down. Perhaps 
he would reply that blinds down always 
create suspicion; but still we incline to the 
precaution. The transformation of the mur¬ 
derous Bohemian into a wealthy squire, and 
his almost complete oblivion of the murder 
itself are also good, and the hungry ad¬ 
ventures of a major and a barrister are not un¬ 
worthy of the Fie de BoMme. Only Mr. 
Christie Murray would oblige us if in his 
next edition he would correct what he gives 
as a couplet of Barbier: 

“ Le gartjon loufflu, bien frais et dans ton gloire, 
Chantant, a plein gosier, les belles apr&s-boire.” 

The poetical merits of the author of the 
Iamhes have been very variously estimated. 
But it did not require a reference to “Le 


Rire” to convince us, first, that Barbier 
never made an alexandrine consist of eleven 
syllables; secondly, that he did not make 
gloire masculine; and thirdly, that he was 
not guilty of the singular expression “the 
beautiful feminine after-drinkings” which 
Mr. Christie-Murray or his printers have by 
the simple process of inserting a hyphen 
attributed to him. This, however, does not 
in the least interfere with the readableness of 
Cynic Fortune. 

The tales comprised in Mrs. Poynter’s two 
volumes are all well written and gracefully 
composed, though the author has rather a 
tendency to abuse the pathetic. 'What an 
irreverent person once oalled “ bringing your 
reader down by chucking a coffin at him ” is 
not good literary sportsmanship. Coffias are 
les grands moyens, and should not be lightly 
employed. Occasionally, too, as in “ Ambrose 
Malet,” the predse point of the story is not 
emphasised with sufficient directness. But 
we can pardon a great deal to work executed 
with such a complete absence of pretentious¬ 
ness, and, at the same time, with such ele¬ 
gance (the word is out of fashion, but we 
can’t help that) of thought and language as 
Mrs. Poynter’s. 

Certainly we shall never use the word ele¬ 
gance of Mr. W. M. Hardinge unless he alters 
very remarkably. For gaudy preciousness 
of language, not masking but bringing into 
relief poverty, if not vulgarity, of thought, 
we cannot remember many books to match 
The Willow Garth, 

“ In all the memory, not outworn, 

Of many a dull three-volumed morn ”; 

though, by the way, The Willow Garth is 
(mercifully) in two volumes only. The story 
is of the simplest—befooling of honest yeoman 
by high-bred enchantress. The courting is 
conducted in this highly natural fashion. 
“ You play ball with life and death,” says 
honest yeoman to befooling enchantress, 
“ because your nerves are not yet sensible of 
weight.” “ A whole long day—it must be 
so much to a cow or a sheep! Here, too, it 
may be much, but it is a muchness of the 
wrong order—like a day in the shambles for 
them,” writes befooling enchantress to honest 
yeoman. When their creator writes in his 
own person, it is much the same, only with 
a muchness of a still mucher order, as Miss 
Waldine de Stair would probably have said 
if she had been very playful and murderous 
indeed. 

After Mr. Hardinge’s patchouli and bad 
liqueur, the commonplace, open-air, milk-and- 
water silliness of In a Moment of Passion is 
quite refreshing. We confess an honest in¬ 
ability to say exactly what it is all about. 
A mother on her deathbed makes her daughter 
promise not to marry somebody; and there is 
a bargee who not only talks the most extra¬ 
ordinary dialect known to man, but has a wife 
named Sukey Sue, and keeps a man, whom he 
has picked up drowning, in the barge cabin 
for a few months, torturing him, as it ap¬ 
pears, for the fun of the thing. These agree¬ 
able incidents only lead up to a kind of 
grandsire triple of marriage bells, after a story 
which “ Christel ” informs us has been com¬ 
posed in more than an ordinary sense Dei 
gratia. Here are her remarkable words; 
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“ Qod in His goodness, from various channels, 
allowed the threads of my story to be gathered 
and joined together, alter many years of 
patient waiting.” Wo do not know whether 
the natural connexion between blasphemy 
and bad grammar is best illustrated by this or 
by a later passage. 

11 Some have returned to the earth from whenoe 
they came, there awaiting the dread summons 
of their neglected Lord, who, when the trumpet 
sounds, will have to go forth and give an 
answer for all their misdoings on earth.” 

This heresy is, we think, entirely new. When 
“ Christel ” writes in this fashion about sub¬ 
jects on which she evidently feels very deeply 
indeed, the general character of her book 
may, perhaps, be guessed. “She laid and 
sobbed,” says she of one of her heroines; and 
a tender-hearted person might really "lay 
and sob ” to think that such a well-meaning 
author should write suoh rubbish. 

There seems, however, to have been some 
peculiarly puokish spirit in the air when the 
writers of this batch of novels sat down to 
their work, for Splendid Shackles is also a very 
mad book. It is not morbid and affected like 
The Willow Oarth, or puerile and incoherent 
like In a Moment of Passion, but it is, as the 
sanity of books goes, anything but sane. The 
“ two chains ”—a little joke which must not 
be pushed too far—refer to the fact that the 
story goes on at two periods, removed by some 
twenty years or so from one another, after the 
fashion reprobated by Sir Philip Sidney. A 
pretty Irish girl, Phemie St. Aymer—with a 
prig of a lover who thinks himself a great 
novelist, a hall-lunatic half Pecksnifflan father, 
and a stepmother who is affectionate but 
scarcely sympathising—is brought to that 
pass that she has to marry an old nobleman in 
Chain One. An extensive, or at least mysterious 
mixing of babies knits on the end of one 
chain to the beginning of the other; and the 
later part of the book exhibits to the reader 
an Earl of St. Evremont, who is not all an earl 
—in fact who is wanting in some of the 
most important requirements of an earl—but 
who yet is not the earl in quite a different 
fashion from that which his enemies suppose. 
If this sounds bewildering we can only say 
that so is the book. It is almost certainly a 
first attempt; and, though crammed with 
faults, it is not without a certain promise and 
some touches of distinct, though very ill- 
regulated, cleverness. This last remark will, 
we hope, convince the author (who gives no 
name) that we are, as she says, of “ the 
sweet souls whose blood the bitter waters of 
reviewing had not turned to poison, but had 
kept sweet and pure,” and not of those “ in 
whose sorelyreviewing veins ran no longer 
blood, but most acid gall.” “ Sorely review¬ 
ing ” is excellent. It sounds rather like the 
adonio of an English sapphic stanza. 

Miss DufEus Hardy is quite entitled to have 
her shilling dreadful like other people, and 
The Westhorpe Mystery is a very fair sample 
of its kind. A mysterious and beautiful 
young woman, with the unusual name of 
Charmian Netherseale, is stabbed by the side of 
a pond, and what the reader has to do is to find 
out what came before and after. In doing this 
he wants no reviewer’s help. The story is 
carried along very fairly, with a little tall 
writing now and then, but not too much. 


We do not, however, like Miss Duffus Hardy’s I Gospel, if., p. 98). 
notion of a privately got-up duel, in which [ book is almost totall 
the dead man is to pass off and is passed off as 


On the other hand the 
totally lacking in method and 
arrangement. In his zeal for Christianity, and 
his efforts to find affinities to its teaching in 


a suicide. There may have been a reason 
for it in this case; but it would not do as 
a rule. The French pother of procis-verbal 
and so forth is a carioature, no doubt; but it 
is a caricature of something quite necessary, 
if duelling is not to be a very convenient 
cloak for assassination. 

As for Mon Premier Crime, everybody 
who has read it in French will reoommend 
those who have not, and who like crime- 
novels, to read it in English. There are some 
nasty things in it; but there is also a good 
deal that is interesting, and not a little (such 
as the proceedings at the Anarohist meeting) 
which is very amusing. Above all, the 
deteotive and other details may be relied 
upon, and anybody who wants to put some 
French crime into a novel may be respectfully 
requested to go to M. Mac A 

Geobge Saiktsbubt. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Fathers of Jesus. A Study of the Lineage 
of the Christian Doctrine and Traditions. By 
Keningale Cook. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
The Fathers of Jesus is not, as a casual glance 
at the title-page might lead one to suppose, a 
work on the Jesuits. The title is chosen to 
designate—not very happily in our opinion—the 
well-worn theme first brought into prominence 
by Tindal in his celebrated “ Christianity as old 
as the Creation,” and since discussed by so 
many authors from so many different stand¬ 
points. Dr. Cook might indeed have employed 
Tindal’s own tide, had it been unappropriated, 
since his aim is to trace the thoughts and 

S ts of the Gospel to the first historical 
s of humanity. His starting-point oomes 
as near to the Creation, or—speaking with the 
dread of physical science heterodoxy Before our 
eyes—to that stage in the process of evolution 
best adumbrated by that term—as “the 
Book of Thoth ” (the Egyptian Hermes). From 
this product of hoar antiquity—in which, we 
may incidentally note, genuine correspondences 
with Christ’s teaching are equally few and 
vague—Dr. Cook proceeds down the stream of 
human history, and finds among the Fathers— 
we should say predecessors—of Jesus, Zoroaster, 
Sakya Muni, the sages of Greece, and especially 
Pythagoras and Plato. On the relation of Jesus 
to Greek thought Dr. Cook has an interesting 
discussion of the question (viii., vol. ii.) “Did 
Jesus know Greek ? ” and, without pronouncing 
a definite judgment on the point, he adduces 
a number of probabilities which certainly 
suggest an affirmative answer. A somewhat 
closer connexion with the subject of the book is 
however found when Dr. Cook comes to treat 
of the “Tradition of the Elders,” and the 
“ Teaching of Philo.” Here the filiation of 
Christian doctrine may be said to assume an 
undeniable form, though Dr. Cook does not 
seem to have added much to our already 
existing knowledge on this well-worn subject. 
Two chapters on“ The Sacred and the Profane ” 
and “ The Genius of Parable ” bring the book 
to a dose. Our readers will be able to gather 
from the synopsis just given some notion of its 
general drift and character. It is a work 
marked by conspicuous merits and marred by 
rave defects. Nothing but praise, e.g., can 
e given to its high standpoint, its breadth of 
view, its noble catholidty of spirit, its 
occasional keen thought and pithy remark 
(see, e.g., the comparison of Plato and Jesus, 
vol. i., p. 333, and the observation on the fourth 


the general thought of the world, Dr. Cook has 
employed too large a net with too fine a mesh. 
Thereby, he has enclosed a considerable number 
of trite ethical maxims, the outcome of common 
human experience, and the natural operation 
of sooial instincts, with no special relation to 
the teachings of Christ, certainly without the 
least olaim to stand to them in loco parentis. 
The style of the book, while occasionally 
marked by foroe and concentration, is, on the 
whole, very uneven, and is almost wholly 
devoid of ease, polish, and flexibility. It is 
moreover disfigured by mannerisms, and a 
tasteless affectation of archaiewords and phrases. 
Dr. Cook seems fond, too, of coining new 
terms, though we cannot congratulate him on 
tho products of his verbal mintage. It is 
certainly to be hoped that such terms as 
“depiction,” “ soulic,” “ animal-soulio,” “re¬ 
motion,” “ impermanency ” (for transitoriness), 
“ upstanding ” (for resurrection), will never 
pass current in our language. Nor, setting 
aside his erudite research, does the work con¬ 
tain undeniable proof of its author’s sound 
learning. He certainly seems unaware of the 
philosophical meaning of the term “ Nomin¬ 
alist"; and his translations of passages from 
the New Testament and other Greek writings 
are by no means happy {e.g., ii., p. 287). 
In short, the Fathers of Jesus is a work unex¬ 
ceptionable in tone ana intention, but unequal 
and feeble in exeoution. One satisfactory 
reflection suggested by such works is the 
revolution that has taken place in the methods 
of evidential writers. Formerly it was deemed 
necessary to prove how wholly the dootrine 
of Christ differed, not only in degree, but in 
kind, from any other outoome of human 
wisdom. Bisbop Warburton, e.g., sneeringly 
remarked of Tindal’s book that • ‘ under pre¬ 
tence of advancing the antiquity of Christianity 
he laboured to undermine its original.” Now 
it is coming to be recognised that Christ’s 
teaching is the highest concentration, the most 
finished expression, of the ethical and spiritual 
lore of humanity; and it is on this fact that its 
claims to supernatural and divine origin must 
ultimately rest. We may add that Dr. Cook, 
for whatever reason, seems to ignore entirely 
the works of his fellow-labourers in the same 
field. On his general subject he would have 
found, e.g., useful hints in Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology, and in Clarke’s 
Ten Great Religions ; while in the Indian part 
of his subject he would have received much 
help from Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts ; and his 
affinities between the teaching of Christ and 
Greek literature might have been made much 
closer if he had consulted the learned Logos 
Spermaticos of Dr. Edmund Spiess. 

The Growth of the Church in its Organisation 
and Institutions. By John Cunningham. (Mac¬ 
millan.) This work oonsists of the Croall 
Lectures delivered by Dr. Cunningham in the 
early part of this year. They treat of n theme 
already variously discussed, but which, for 
obvious reasons, will always retain a perennial 
freshness of interest for theologians—viz., the 
evolution in doctrine and government of the 
Christian Church. The lecturer brings to his 
task a fair equipment of learning, and what is 
still rarer in this department of enquiry—a 
spirit of calm and dispassionate tolerance. Ho 
is moreover a believer in the physical doctrine 
of evolution, and continually adduces it to illus¬ 
trate his own argument. Occasionally, we must 
add, these references are dragged in somewhat 
violently and without due literary tact— e.g. p., 
we read, of a comparatively unimportant ecclesi¬ 
astical “ survival,” “traces of the wore prinu- 
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tire practice remained long afterwards like the 
Testiges of the eocene period in the midst of 
the miocene.” A still more glaring instance of 
this scientific purple patchwork occurs at p. 7, 
when we are told—“The human embryo becomes 
the man, and so the foetal Christian meetings 
could develop only into a Christian Church.” Dr. 
Cunningham’s general conclusion is given 
(p. 76) in terms whose noble Catholicity we 
approve, though we have no space to quote 
them. As a matter of current political interest 
we may note that those who are trying to sub¬ 
stitute Church Reform for Disestablishment, 
and are proposing parochial councils as a main 
feature in their scheme, are shown by Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham to be propounding no novelty, but to 
he reverting to a primitive type of Church 
government. 

Historic Aspects of the a priori Argument 
concerning the Being and Attributes of Ood. By 
T. G. Cazenove. (Macmillan.) The object of 
this little work is to present in a historical 
torn the successive phases of the well-known 
ontological argument for the existence of Deity, 
which, bom of Greek Platonism, reasserted 
vaguely by Augustine, was finally set forth in 
formal embodiment by Anselm, Descartes, and 
other metaphysicians. The work, therefore, 
is expository, not controversial. In a rapid 
and discursive manner Dr. Cazenove passes in 
review the four chief statements of mis proof 
set forth by Anselm, Descartes, Dr. Clark, 
and Mr. Gillespie—a Scotch metaphysician 
of some eminence. In the present day—as 
our readers are aware—this argument is some¬ 
what out of date. It has shared the suspicion 
and neglect which has befallen all pure meta¬ 
physics in recent times. There are, however, 
grounds for believing in its revival in the near 
future, though perhaps in a modified form. If 
this should happen, Dr. Cazenove’s monograph 
will possess considerable interest as a thought¬ 
ful, modest, and ingenuous statement of its 
most important aspects in the past. 

The Eucharistic Life of Jesus Christ. By M. 
Jacques Biroart. Translated by Edward G. 
Varnish, with Preface by A. Tooth. (Sonnen- 
jchein.) It is difficult to see why this book was 
translated. It is anything but a favourable 
ipedmen of its kind. It consists of eight 
sermons preached, as we should say, on the 
foundation of M. de Montholon during “ the 
Octave of the Holy Sacrament.’’ By the 
terms of the foundation one element of these 
discourses was to deal with the controversy 
between Rome and the Reformed Churohes. 
Hence we have two almost incompatible 
elements—mysticism and logical discussion. 
Only the highest oratorical genius, combined 
with saintly unction, could render suoh an union 
acceptable; and Biroart never shows one spark 
of genius. He lived just before the era of the 
great preachers of the time of Louis XIV. His 
style shows most of the defects of the previous 
methods, and seldom any of the excellencies of 
the later ones. Judging from internal evidence 
we should say that he was a man of weak 
memory; and, in order to learn by heart, as the 
custom then was, these long discourses, he had 
reoourse to fixed, minute, and arbitrary 
divisions. Everything must be forced into the 
same mould, and constructed after exactly the 
same plan. We find throughout the same things 
in the someplace. There is the introduction closed 
with the Ave Maria, then the exordium, followed 
by two parts called speculative and practical, then 
the controversy, and the conclusion; and in 
each of these are minor subdivisions which 
follow with the same regularity. The result is 
that we have not only the raise and petty 
conceits which belong to the preaching of that 
day, but much that is almost devoid of sense 
and reason. Sermon IV., on the Saviour’s Life 
of Love, is superior to the rest, and is the only 


one in which the preacher attains to what makes 
mysticism tolerable. For mysticism cramped 
by logic, instead of informed by unction, or 
vivified by imagination, is of all writing the 
most dreary and the most irritating. We do 
not say that Biroart is insinoere; but to these 
sermons may be applied the words of an actor 
to some other preacher: “ I speak falsehood aB 
if it were reality. Ton speak of realities as if 
they were false.” And this effect is heightened 
by the controversy. We do not remember any¬ 
where suoh frequent mistranslations, more 
unfair glosses, such palpable perversions of texts 
and oitations from the Fathers. The qualifying 
word is constantly omitted, and additions are 
made in the translations of which there is no 
trace in the text. The doctrines of opponents 
are simply caricatured. There is not a trace of the 
least real study of them. We are not concerned 
to defend the doctrine of Calvin; but, in contrast 
to such parody, we may quote the words of 
Bishop Cosin, a contemporary of Biroart: 
“ Cujus verba (cum in Institutionibus et alibi) 
talia sunt, et priscorum Patrum stylo ac mente 
tarn convenientia, ut reformatorum Catholicorum 
nemo aliis uti desideraret.” 

The Expositor. Third Series, Vol. III. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). From a critical point 
of view, the course of a periodical might be 
described by a crooked line, like those em¬ 
ployed to mark the variations of a barometer 
or thermometer, sometimes rising above, some¬ 
times falling below, a straight line, denoting 
its general average of attainment. It is, there¬ 
fore, a reason for congratulation when a given 
number or volume rises, by the special su¬ 
periority of one or more of its contributions, to 
a higher than its customary level. Not only is 
the particular number or volume thereby up¬ 
lifted, but the general standard of the periodical 
shares in the elevation. It affords us much 
pleasure to observe that this remark holds good 
of the present volume of The Expositor. It 
seems to us to be one of unusual excellence. 
Chiefest in importance is the paper of Prof. 
Curtiss on “Wellhausen and his Theory of 
the Pentateuch.” This is an article of a kind 
rarely found in English periodicals—a review 
of a prominent foreign theologian whose works 
are beginning to attract attention in England, 
but who is not well known to the English 
publio. Another paper of conspicuous merit is 
Capt. Conder’s “Reply to Prof. Socin on the 
English Explorations in Palestine.” In this we 
are glad to be informed, apropos of recent 
German investigations into the constituent 
parts of the Bible, that “a school of more 
sober criticism, which acknowledges our inability 
to dogmatise as to the exact date and tendency of 
every episode of the Old Testament books, is fast 
arising,” &c. To which we heartily reply, “ The 
faster the better.” The contributions of Mr. 
Overton and Prof. Sanday are also of unusual 
interest, as are those of Canon Driver and the 
President of the British Association on “ The 
Cosmogony of Genesis," &c.; though, as to the 
latter subject, we cannot congratulate the 
writers on any decided advance m settling an 
issue which, m our opinion, need never have 
been raised. 

The Monthly Interpreter. Vol.HI. (Edinburgh: 
T.&T. Clark.) Our occasional monthly notices of 
this useful periodical render needless a detailed 
criticism of its collected volumes. This seems 
to be quite up to the level of its predecessors. 
For that matter, an organ of traditional and 
conservative exegesis must find less difficulty in 
preserving an uniform standard of production 
than one open to novel methods and untried 
conclusions. But notwithstanding its wonted 
immobility, the Monthly Interpreter bears inci¬ 
dental testimony to the difficulty of standing 
quite still when everything in its environment 
is in motion. Thus, in the present volume we 


have, as a surrender to the resistless demands 
of modem criticism, the admission of the dual 
authorship of Zechariah, though, as a set-off to 
this unwonted concession, the unity of Isaiah, 
which is almost as indefensible as that of 
Zechariah, is resolutely maintained. Other 
articles of more than ordinary interest are Dr. 
Lansing’s “Pithom, the Treasure City,” Prof. 
Sayce’s “The Old Testament in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries,” and Canon Rawlinson’s 
“On the Chief Cities of Ancient Assyria.” 
Nor must we omit to mention a paper on a 
different subject, Prof. Thompson’s second 
ohaptor on “The Anti-Christian Systems of 
the Nineteenth Century,” which, though a 
trifle one-sided philosophically speaking, is not 
without profound and suggestive remarks. 

We have also received:— Christian Patience : 
the Strength and Discipline of the Soul—a 
course of lectures by Bishop Ullathorne (Bums 
and Oates); Theism and Evolution : an Exami¬ 
nation of Modem Speculative Theories as 
related to Theistic Conceptions of the Universe, 
by Joseph S. Van Dyke, with an Introduction 
by Archibald A. Hodge (Hodder & Stoughton); 
The Ministry of Mercy : Thirty-three Devotional 
Studies of the Gospel Miracles, by T. B. Dover 
(Sonnenschein): 8t. Paul's Teaching on Sanctifi¬ 
cation : a Practical Exposition of Romans VI., 
by James Morison (Hodder & Stoughton); 
Mechanics and Faith : a Study of Spiritual 
Truth in Nature, by Charles Talbot Porter 
(Putnam’s Sons); Every-day Religion, by James 
Freeman Clarke (Boston: Ticknor ; London : 
Triibner); The Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 
by William G. T. Shedd (Nisbet); Christianity 
before Christ ; or, Prototypes of our Faith and 
Culture, by Charles J. Stone (Triibner); The 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy : a Critique of the 
Bases of Conduct and of Faith, by Josiah Boyce 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & do.); The Life, 
Teaching, and Works of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
arranged as a Continuous Narrative of the 
Four Gospels, according to the Revised Version 
(Henry Frowde), &o., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Prof. Dowden’s long-expected 
Life of Shelley will appear before the end of 
this year. 

Da. J. J. Jusseband has been at work lately 
in the British Museum, revising his History of 
English Literature, which he has already 
brought down to near the end of the eighteenth 
century. He means to rewrite the first two 
chapters, which he began six years ago. He 
will finish with Browning, of whom he is a 
strong admirer. He has got some fresh and 
interesting details about Hobbes and other 
writers from the archives of the French Foreign 
Offioe. The book will be in two volumes, in¬ 
stead of one as originally intended. _ Its pro¬ 
gress has been seriously interfered with by the 
large amount of fresh work put on the bureau 
of which Dr. Jusserand is chef in the Foreign 
Office. Tunis alone was assigned to him after 
Gambetta sent him to report on that country. 
Then Tonquin, Madagascar, and a few other 
trifles, were added as a kind of honorary dis¬ 
tinction. They leave only .occasional half-hours 
for English literature. 

Mb. Austin Dobson has written a prologue 
for Mr. E. A. Abbey’s illustrations to “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” now appearing in Harper's 
Magazine, which will shortly be published in 
volume form. 

The next volume in the series of “ Canterbury 
Poets,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, will be 
The Children of the Poets, an anthology from 
English and American writers of the last three 
centuries, arranged, with an introduction, by 
Mr. Erio Robertson. 
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In a new book, at present in the press, the 
Bev. H. B. Haweis will deal with the life and 
work of Jesus in the light of modem historical 
criticism and archaeological research. The 
work will be in five volumes, distributed as 
follows: Vol. i., to be ready in November, is 
the Story of the Four, and deals with the 
sources of the Gospel narratives. VoL ii., The 
Picture of Jesus, contains scenes from the life 
of Christ. Vol. iii, The Picture of Paul, 
contains scenes from the life of Paul. Vol. iv., 
The Conquering Cross, contains a sketch of the 
progress of the Christian Church from Nero to 
Constantine. Vol. v., The Light of the Nations 
(Asia, Africa, Europe), is designed as an intro¬ 
duction to the whole, containing a rtsumi of 
the principal religions of the world before 
Christ. The work will be published by Burnet 
& Co., of Buckingham Street, Strand, and the 
volumes will appear at intervals of about two 
months. 

Mr. E. Belfort Bax has sent to press with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new 
volume of essays, dealing with some of the less 
discussed aspects of modem Socialism. 

The Diversions of a Bookworm is the title of a 
small volume about to be issued immediately 
by the author of The Pleasures of a Bookworm, 
The publisher will be Mr. Elliot Stock. 

With reference to the tercentenary of modem 
shorthand and the jubilee of phonography, 
which are to be celebrated together next year, we 
understand that the forthcoming volume of the 
Companion to the Almanac will contain an article 
on “The History of Shorthand,” written by 
Mr. William E. A. Axon. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn is engaged in 
writing a new serial story for Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal. It will be commenced in No. 157, 
which forms the first part of a new volume. 

Illustrations for October—commencing a new 
volume—will contain the opening chapters of a 
story by the editor, Mr. Francis George Heath, 
entitled “Dragon Hallow”; also the first of 
a series of portrait biographies of “Bailway 
Men,” and the beginning of illustrated articles 
on “ The Press and Press Buildings.” 

A second edition of Mr. B. C. Skottowe’s 
Short History of Parliament (Sonnenschein) is 
now in the press. 

Am ong the papers to be read at the annual 
meeting of the Library Association, to be held 
at Gray’s Inn on September 28 and two follow¬ 
ing days, under the presidency of the Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, will be “The 
Arrangement of MSS.,” by Mr. E. Mauade 
Thompson; “ Changes at the British Museum 
since 1877,” by Dr. B. Garnett; “Japanese 
and Chinese Libraries,” by Prof. B. K. 
Douglas; “Libraries and Librarianship in 
Germany,” by Prof. Carl Dziatzko, Librarian 
of Gottingen University; “ The Classifica¬ 
tion of Shaksperiana,” by Mr. H. B. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Club; “Library 
Statistics,” by Mr. J. D. Mullins, Librarian, 
Free Libraries, Birmingham; “Libraries for 
the Blind,” by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Nottingham; “Municipal 
libraries and Suburban Districts,” by Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, Borough librarian, Ply¬ 
mouth; and “A Plea for a Classification 
Scheme,’’ by Mr. W. May, Librarian, Free 
Public library, Birkenhead. The questions of 
library legislation and classification in free 
public libraries will be discussed. Visits to 
several libraries have been arranged; and it 
is also hoped to visit Lambeth Palace and 
Windsor Castle. Associates’ tickets will be 
issued, admitting to the meetings, at the charge 
of 5s. All communications should be addressed 
to the hon. sec,, E. C. Thojnas, 2 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn. 


Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden & 
Welsh wish it to be known that the London 
office of the American Bookseller is now at 
2 Ludgate Hill; and that a special issue for 
England, containing the announcements of the 
English and American publishing houses, will 
be issued in October. 

An American artist, Mr. Kenyon Cox, has 
conceived the bold idea of illustrating Bossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel,” to be published this 
Christmas as a gift-book. 

The death is announced of Mr. Boger 
Sherman, printer, of Philadelphia. He was 
best known as the champion of the trade 
opposition to international copyright, and as 
the publisher of the unauthorised reprint of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, He is said to have 
left a large fortune, and to have had “ an en¬ 
viable reputation for charity.” 

A French publisher announces, among other 
translations of English novels, La Conversion 
de Jeanne, by George Eliot, which does not 
seem a very happy rendering of “Janet’s Be- 
pentance.” 

Mr. H. Oskar Sommer writes to us that 
his edition of Thomas Bobinson’s “ Life and 
Death of Mary Magdalene,” based upon the 
two MSS. in the British Museum and the Bod¬ 
leian, will not be published by the Early 
English Text Society, as announced in the 
Academy of February 16, and Ootober 4, 1884. 


SWISS JOTTINGS. 

The annual festival of the Swiss Alpenklnb was 
held at Winterthur, Canton Zorich, on September 
5 and 6. The committee of delegates accepted, 
after a long discussion, with a few slight altera¬ 
tions, the new HUttengesetz proposed by the 
central committee. Pfarrer Herold, of Churwal- 
den, the president for the year, gave a lively 
address. After the reading of the annual report, 
Dr. Keller read a paper upon the plants of the 
high Alps. At the banquet in the Casino on 
Sunday, several of the Klubhut melodies of 
Pfarrer Strasser, of Grindelwald, were sung 
with vigour. The day ended with a rendezvous 
of members and guests on the Biiumli. Biel was 
chosen as the seat of next year’s festival, with 
Herr Heer-Bertrix for president. 

Dr Edmond von Fellenberg has iust issued 
an Introductory Compendium to the knowledge 
of the Bernese Alps, containing a critical cata¬ 
logue of the literature of this district. It will 
serve as a capital itinerary for the excursion 
district of the Swiss Alpenklub this year, as it is 
specially full on the central part of the Finster- 
Aarhom group. 

At the annual meeting of the Thurgau 
Cantonal Historische Verein, which met a few 
days ago in Frauenfeld, Prof. Meier congratulated 
the members on the rich additions which have 
been made to the local historical collection. This 
now contains a fine series of Pfahlbau articles 
from the Lake of Constance: Swiss moneys, 
medals, and impressions of seals, the mitre of 
the Abbot of Kreuglingen, the magnificent old 
staff of the Abbot of Fischingen, and the pro¬ 
cessional cross of Ittingen, ancient lace and 
embroideries, local MSS. and breviary found 
among the Burgundian booty, altar-pictures, 
choir-stools, weapons, banners, and fragments of 
painted glass. 

One-half of the interest upon the sum of 
300,000 francs (£12,000) which Herr Paul von 
Bitter, of Basel, bequeathed last May to the 
University of Jena “ for the advancement of 
zoological studies, and particularly of Darwinischen 
Forschungen,” has been set apart by Prof. Hackel, 
to whom the disposition of the money was left, 
for the endowment of a “ Bitterprofessur fur 
Phylogenie." The professorship has been given 


to Dr. Arnold Lang, a former pupil and assistant 
of Prof. Hackel, lately employed at the zoological 
station in Naples. The new professor is a native 
of Ostringen, in Canton Aargau. The other 
half of the interest is to be devoted to the 
provision of “ Beisestipendien fUr phylogenet- 
lsche Studien.” 

The Naturforschende Gesella shaft in Bern 
will celebrate this winter the hundredth year 
of its existence. It was founded in December 
1786 by Pfarrer Samuel Wyttenbach and a 
small arcle of scientific friends. It expanded 
in 1815 into the Bernische Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, out of which the now extensive 
and prosperous Swiss society was subsequently 
developed. 

The Polish poet Kraszewsky is alarmingly 
ill. He has been taken from Ball Schinznach in 
Aargau to Kapperswil, on the Lake of Zurich, 
the well-known centre of the Polish colony of 
exiles in Switzerland. 


SPANISH JOTTINGS. 

We are informed that the original MS. 
the missing Liber IV. of the Codex Calixtinus 
has just been discovered at Compostella by 
Don Antonio Lopez Ferreiro. The book has 
for title, Qualiter Karolus Magnus domuerit et 
subjugaverit jugo Christi Hispanias. The loss 
of it gave rise to a sharp discussion between 
the late M. Dozy, in his last edition of Becherches 
sur I'Histoire et la Litterature <T Espagne pendant 
It Moyen Age, and Father F. Fita. The chapter 
contains one of the earliest versions of the 
Carolingian Legend, and its rediscovery will 
enable the Spanish Academy of History to 
proceed with the publication of a critical 
edition of the entire codex. 

Tomo V. of the Estudios Historicos of Father 
F. Fita has just appeared. (Madrid: Fortanet.) 
It is mainly occupied with the history of 
Madrid in the thirteenth century. There is 
also a study of the Testament of Alfonso VIII. 
(1204), an interesting article by Prof. Hubner 
on the Latin poets of Spain, saec. i., and some 
hitherto unpublished notions of the Jews in 
Castille. 

Tomo VI. of the admirable Histories del 
Ampurdan, bv J. Pella y Forgas, deals with 
the municipal history of the thirteenth century— 
a period full of interest. The illustrations, both 
literary and pictorial, are as valuable as ever 
to the archaeologist and historian. The frontis¬ 
piece, an engraving of the entrance of the 
Castellon de Ampurias, is almost a masterpiece 
in its kind. 

In the Bevista Contemporanea for August, 
C. Araujo Sanchez takes up the cudgels in 
behalf of the much abused barroco, rococo, or 
churriguereeque style. Aesthetics, he declares, 
is no true science. Beauty can be felt only; it 
is inexplicable by the intellect. The barroco 
style is on a level with any other in architecture, 
and superior in garden ornamentation, and in 
its applications to decorative art. Its principle 
is the subordination of details to general effect. 
Bodriguez Ferrer concludes his chapter on the 
civilisation of Cuba, with reprobation of the 
system followed from 1837 to 1868. The 
“Study of the Middle Ages,” by Adolfo 
de Sandoval, and the “ Policy of Philip II.,” 
by Daniel Lopez, are written from opposite 
points of view: the former is enthusiastically 
conservative, the latter strongly liberal. The 
story of Bollo the Ganger is pleasingly versified 
by Vicente de Arana. Beoerro de Bengoa 
describes an artistic excursion to Saldana, and 
also gives notes on the scientific movement of 
the day. A new feature is announced of a 
monthly literary letter from Paris by Garda 
Bamon. 
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The three numbers (July-September) of 
the Boldin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
are comprised under one cover. The principal 
contents are a large instalment of the History 
of Madrid from 1235 to 1275, by Father F. 
Fita. Among other documents therein cited 
are the Fuero of Madrid, and various decisions 
as to rights of pasture, &c., on the neighbouring 
mountains; also a lengthy life and miracles of 
San Isidro, by Juan Diaoono. J. Gomez 
Arteche reports favourably on a MS. history of 
the Spanish artillery, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, by J. Arantegui y Sanz. The inven¬ 
tion of powder, or at least its introduction into 
Europe, is due to the Arabs, not to Schwartz. 
The historian Vicente de la Fuente discusses 
various forms of the cross, and F. Oodera 
describes an inedited gold dinar of Almdtamid, 
of Seville. 


THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Among the books to be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company during the forthcoming 
season are the following: The Life and Work 
of the Earl of Shafteebury, by Edwin Hodder, 
in three volumes of about 500 pages each, with 
three portraits. This important work will give 
a complete narrative of the life of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury—domestic, social, political, philanthropic, 
and religions—written from personal communi¬ 
cation with the late earl, as well as from copious 
diaries extending over a period of sixty years, 
letters, memoranda, and other documents. It 
will also deal with all the social reforms of 
the century, more particularly as regards the 
working classes, and will embrace the rise and 
progress of the principal philanthropic move¬ 
ments of the past sixty years. The first volume 
of “ an attempt towards a history of English 
literature,” upon which Prof. Henry Morley 
has been engaged for many years past. The 
entire work will take about twenty volumes, 
which it is hoped to issue at the rate of two 
volumes a year. The whole will be continuous; 
but the volumes will be grouped in sections, 
which maybe read as distinct histories of periods. 
VoL I. will come down to the reign of Alfred. 
A portfolio of Character Sketches from Thackeray, 
by Frederick Barnard, reproduced by photo¬ 
gravure from the original drawings, uniform 
with the same artist’s three series of Character 
Sketches from Dickens. The subjects will be— 
The Little Sister, Becky Sharp, Col. Newcome, 
Major Pendennis, Capt. Costigan, Major Dob¬ 
bin. The tenth divisional volume (pas—quo) 
of the Encylopaedic Dictionary, the second ana 
concluding volume of Naumann’s Illustrated 
History of Music, translated by Ferdinand 
Praeger, and edited by Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley; 
the second volume of Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s History 
of Modem Europe, covering the period from 
1814 to 1848; Representative Poems of Living 
Poets, American and English, seleoted by the 
poets themselves, with an introduction by 
Georgs Parsons Lathrop; An Introduction t* 
the Study of Browning, by Arthur Symons; 
Cannibals and Convicts, by Julian Thomas 
{“ The Vagabond ”), being a description, from 
personal observation, of life in New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides; John Parmelee's Curse, 
by Julian Hawthorne; The Tales of the Sixty 
Mandarins, by P. V. Ramaswami Raju, with an 
introduction by Prof. Henry Morley, and illus¬ 
trations by Gordon Browne; Under Bayard's 
Banner: a Story of the Days of Chivalry, 
by Henry Frith, with illustrations by E. 
Blair Leighton; The King's Command : a 
Story for Girls, by Maggie Symington, with 
illustrations by Hal Ludlow; A Romance of 
Invention: Vignettes from the Annals of In¬ 
dustry and Science, by James Burnley, with 
full-page illustrations; Freedom's Sword: A 
Story of the Days of Wallace and Bruce, bv 
Annie S. Swan, with illustrations by C. J. 


Staniland; A World of Girls: a Story of a 
School, by L. T. Meade, with illustrations by 
M. E. Edwards; Lost among White Africans: 
a Boy’s Adventures on the Upper Congo, by 
David Ker, with illustrations by Walter Paget; 
Perils Afloat and Brigands Ashore, by Alfred 
Elwes, with illustrations by Gordon Browne; 
Heroes of the Indian Empire; or, Stories of 
Valour and Victory, by Ernest Foster; Through 
Trial to Triumph ; or, “ The Royal Way,” by 
Madeline Bonavia Hunt; In Letters of Flame: 
a Story of the Waldenses, by C. L. Mateaux; 
Strong to Suffer: a Story of the Jews, by E. 
Wynne. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey’s announcements 
include the Memoirs of the Due de Broglie; 
Romantic Spain: a Record of Personal Adven¬ 
ture, by John Augustus O’Shea; The Heating 
Art ; a History of Medioine and Medical Celeb¬ 
rities from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day; Irish Legends and Folk Lore, by Lady 
Wilde; Famous Plays : from Congreve’s “ Love 
for Love ” to Lytton’s “ Lady of Lyons,” with 
a Discourse by way of Prologue on the Play¬ 
houses of the Restoration, by J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy; George Manville Feun’s Christmas 
Annual for 1886, entitled The Chaplain's Craze ; 
being the Mystery of Findon Friars; A new 
edition, with additional chapters on Soups, 
Pastries, &o., of “ The Old Bohemian’s Cookery 
Book”: Foods and Drinks ; or, Philosophy in the 
Kitchen. Among the new novels to be issued by 
the same firm are: Sir James Appleby, Bart. : a 
Story of Modem English Life, by Catharine S. 
Macquoid; Found Guilty, by Frank Barrett; 
The Copper Queen: a Story of To-day 
and Yesterday, by Blanche Roosevelt, author 
of “ The Life of Dort ” ; A Shadowed Life, by 
Richard Ashe Fling (“ Basil ”), author of “ The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green,” &e. And cheap editions 
of the following: Keane’s Journeys to Meccah 
and Medinah; Folk and Fairy Tales, by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, with illustrations by 
Walter Crane ; David Broome, by Mrs. Robert 
O’Reilly, with illustrations by Fred. Barnard; 
The New River, by Somerville Gibney, with a 
new frontispiece by M. Fitzgerald; Lil Lor- 
imer, by Tneo. Gift; A Maiden All Forlorn, 
by the author of “ Phyllis ” ; Snowbound at 
Eagles, by Bret Harte; Viva, by Mrs. Forrester ; 
The Flower of Doom, by Miss Betham Edwards; 
Folly Morrison, by Frank Barrett, &c. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. announce 
the following for the forthcoming season: 
Modem Engines and Boilers: Marine, Loco¬ 
motive, and Stationary; a practical work, con¬ 
stituting a comprehensive key to the Board of 
Trade and other examinations for certificates 
of competency in modem mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, containing a large collection of rules and 
practical data relating to recent practice in 
designing and constructing all kinds of engines, 
boilers, and other engineering work, by Walter 
S. Hutton, with upwards of 300 illustrations, 
The Works' Manager’s Handbook of Modem 
Rules, Tables, and Data, for Civil and Me¬ 
chanical Engineers, &c., by Walter S. Hutton, 
third edition; The Portable Engine, in Theory 
and Practice, by W. D. Wansbrough, with 
numerous illustrations; Expansion of Structures 
by Heat, by John Keily, late Indian Publio 
Works and Victorian Railway Departments; 
Safe Railway Working, by Clement E. Stretton, 
Vice-president and Consulting Engineer of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants; 
Drainage of Lands, Towns, and Buildings, a 
practical treatise, based partly upon the works 
of the late G. D. Dempsey, by D. Kinnear 
dark; Graphic and Analytic Statics, in Theory 
and Comparison, by Robert Hudson Graham, 
second edition; Trusses of Wood and Iron : 
Practical Applications of Science in determining 
the Stresses, Breaking Weights, Safe Loads, 
Scantlings, and Details of Construction, by 
William Griffiths; Shoring and its Application, 


a Manual for Students, by George H. Blagrove, 
with numerous illustrations; A Treatise on 
Metalliferous Minerals and Mining, by D. C. 
Davies, _ third edition; Factory Accounts, 
their Principles and Practioe: being a hand¬ 
book for accountants and manufacturers, by 
Emile Garcke and J. M. Fells; Handbook for 
the Use of Solicitors and Engineers engaged in 
promoting Private Acts of Parliament ana Pro¬ 
visional Orders for the authorisation of rail¬ 
ways, tramways, works for the supply of gas 
and water, and other undertakings of a lure 
character, by L. L. Macassey; Ornamental In¬ 
teriors, Ancient and Modem, by J. Moyr Smith, 
with twenty-nine full-page plates, Including 
designs by H. W. Bafley, Owen W. Davis, 
Lewis F. Day, J. T. Jackson, F. Margetson, 
the late R. J. Talbert, &c., and numerous 
smaller illustrations; The Artists' Manual of 
Pigments, by H. C. Standage, second edition; 
School of Painting for the Imitation of Woods 
and Marbles, by A. R. and P. Van der Burg, 
Directors .of the Rotterdam Painting Institution, 
new edition; Lockwoods Builders and Con¬ 
tractor's Price Book for 1887, containing the 
latest prices of materials and labour in all trades 
connected with building, revised and edited by 
F. T. W. Miller; An Elementary French Gram¬ 
mar : based upon the accidence of the “ New 
Grammar of French Grammars,” by Dr. V. de 
Fivas, with numerous exercises on every rule; 
to which is added a French Reader, or, Selec¬ 
tions in Prose and Verse from Standard Authors, 
with a French- English vocabulary of all the 
words used. Our Temperaments: their Study 
and their Teaching—a Popular Outline, by 
Alexander Stewart, with illustrations; The 
Boys' Own Book: a complete Encyclopaedia of 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and 
Recreative, a new edition; Merry Tales for 
Little Folk, illustrated with more than 200 
pictures, edited by Madame de Chatelaine, new 
edition. A new series of “Handibooks on 
Handicrafts,” of which the following, by Paul 
N. Hasluck, are nearly ready: The Metal 
Turner's Handbook, a practical manual for 
workers at the foot lathe, embracing informa¬ 
tion on the tools, appliances, and processes em¬ 
ployed in metal turning, second edition; The 
Wood Turner’s Handbook ; The Watch Jobber’s 
Handbook, a practical manual on cleaning, re¬ 
pairing, and adjusting, embracing information 
on the tools, materials, appliances, and pro¬ 
cesses employed in watchwork. Also, the fol¬ 
lowing new volumes and new editions in 
Weale’s “ Rudimentary Scientific Series ” : Gas 
Fitting, a practical handbook treating of every 
description of gas laying and fitting, by John 
Black, with upwards of 120 illustrations; The 
Construction and Erection of Iron Bridges, by 
Hamilton W. Pendred; The Construction of 
Roads and Streets, by H. Law and D. Kinnear 
Clark, third edition. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SUMMER WIND. 

O wind, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees, 
And all thy royalties 
Sweep through the land to-day. 
it is mid June, 

And thou, with all thine instruments in tune, 
Thine orchestra 

Of heaving fields and heavy swinging fir, 
Strikest a lay 
That doth rehearse 
Her ancient freedom to the universe. 

All other sound in awe 
Repeals its law: 

The bird is mute; the sea 
Sucks up its waves; from rain 
The burthened clouds refrain, 

To listen to thee in thy leafery, 

Thou unconflned, 

Lavish, huge, soothing, refluent summer wind. 

Michael Field. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary, unlike some other magazines 
of the same character, goes on steadily improving. 
There was to be expected a back-water now and 
then; but, judging by the year or the volume, 
the improvement is manifest. Where all is so 
good we are unwilling to show preference. The 
article in the September number that has given 
us the most pleasure is that by Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson, on the municipal offices of Carlisle. 
It is very carefully compiled, and must be of 
extreme value to all who take interest in the 
growth of English cities. Mr. N. Hare’s account 
of old heraldic stained glass is useful. The glass 
itself has long perished, whether by the violence 
of Puritans, or the stupid carelessness of church¬ 
wardens. Richard Symonds, an Essex gentleman, 
who was an officer in Charles I.’s army, was, like 
his fellow Royalist, Gervase Holies, a note-maker 
as well as a soldier. In one of the volumes of 
his MS. collections he has preserved memoranda 
of the shields which he saw on the windows of 
Liscard Church. Symonds, though he was not 
deficient in heraldic knowledge, did not under¬ 
stand the noble science as it existed in Wales, 
and probably made some errors. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, his notes are very valuable. Few 
students of heraldry are aware that the younger 
branches of families of gentle blood were con¬ 
stantly in the habit of changing the tinctures, 
and sometimes even the charges, without asking 
leave of the authorities in London. Mr. Arthur 
Folkard has written an instructive paper on 
“ The Multiplication of Surnames,” and the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson on “Common Field Names.” 
Both are worthy of praise, but we should be 
sorry to commit ourselves to all of their deduc¬ 
tions. There has not been as yet a sufficient 
arrangement of materials to permit any one 
to generalise on old names without informing his 
readers that it is for the most part speculative 
antiquarianism, not knowledge, with which he is 
amusing them. 

The September number of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review contains several articles of special 
interest to English readers. “War Financier- 
ing," by Prof. H. C. Adams, of Cornell, discusses 
whether, in the emergency of a war, money 
should be raised by increased taxation or loans, 
with illustrations from the American wars of 
1812 and 1861-65. Mr. W. Lee gives a history 
of Bimetallism in the United States. Dr. Charles 
B. Spar writes on the taxation of labour, con¬ 
demning the indirect taxes, especially the 
customs, as oppressive to the labouring classes. 
Prof. Richmond M. Smith uses the first annual 
report of the New National Bureau of Labour at 
Washington as a text for an article on industrial 
depression and the proper work of a national 
statistical department. Dr. Bowen continues his 
series of articles on the conflict in Egypt, this 
portion covering the bombardment of Alexandria 
and Arabi’s rebellion. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

( Continued .) 

V.— Samos. 

The next morning (April 8) was devoted to 
exploring the aqueduct and tunnel of Eupali- 
nus, the discovery of which has been one of the 
greatest archaeological triumphs of our genera¬ 
tion. But before proceeding thither, it may be 
well for me to quote the passage of Herodotus 
(iii. 60) in which the historian has described it 
together -with the other wonders of Samos. It 
runs thus in Prof. Rawlinson’s translation: 

“I have dwelt the longer on the affairs of the 
Samians, because three of the greatest works in all 
Greece were made by them. One is a tunnel, under 
a hill 150 fathoms high, carried entirely through 
the base of the hill, with a mouth at either end. 


The length of the cutting is seven furlongs, the 
height and width are each eight feet. Along the 
whole course there is a second cutting, twenty 
cubits deep and three feet broad, whereby water 
is brought, through pipes from an abundant source 
into the city. The architect of this tunnel was 
Eupalinus, son of Naustrophus, a Megarian. Such 
is the first of their great works; the second is a 
mole in the sea, which goe6 all round the harbour, 
near twenty fathoms deep, and in length above 
two furlongs. The third is a temple; the largest 
of all the temples known to us, whereof Rhoecus, 
son of Fhileus, a Samian, was first architect.” 

About the position of two of these works, the 
mole and the temple, there never has been any 
doubt, but this remarkable tunnel is not men¬ 
tioned by any other ancient author, and all 
trace of it seemed to have disappeared. The 
first person who attempted a systematic ex¬ 
ploration was M. Guerin, the anthor of a book 
on Patmos and Samos, who visited this island 
about 1853. He rightly judged that the source 
of water should be made the starting-point in 
the investigation, and discovered that there was 
a copious spring about half a mile from the 
northern foot of the lofty hill on which the 
city was built—that is, towards the interior 
and away from the sea. By diggin, 
in the neighbourhood of this he foum 
an underground passage, leading in the 
direction of the hillside, in which were 
earthem pipes intended for the passage of 
water; ana though it was much blocked up 
from the soil having fallen in, he traced it 
nearly to the foot of the hill. He was forced, 
however, to discontinue the work before 
arriving at that point, and consequently did 
not reach the tunnel which Herodotus de¬ 
scribes. After all, the real discovery was made 
by acoident, and on the opposite side of the 
mountain. Four years ago a priest from the 
neighbouring monastery of HagiaTriada, called 
Cyril, who possessed a piece of ground not 
very far from the ancient theatre which I have 
described, chanced to find an opening, which 
led into the tunnel near the point where it 
issued from the mountain-side; and so great 
was the enthusiasm aroused in Samos by this 
discovery that a large sum of money was soon 
forthcoming with the object of clearing it out 
and restoring it. As yet, owing to the mag¬ 
nitude of the task, this has not been fully 
accomplished, but enough has been done to 
give an accurate idea of the work, and to con¬ 
firm the statements of Herodotus. We now 
know that the water was carried underground 
the whole way from the spring to the heart of 
the city; first by the passage whioh M. 
Guerin explored, then by the tunnel through 
the bowels of the mountain which Herodotus 
describes, and finally by another passage in the 
direction of the port. There were also inde¬ 
pendent entrances at either end of the tunnel. 
The first intelligence of this discovery was 
sent to the Academy by Mr. Dennis from 
Smyrna shortly after it was made; and the 
place has since been described by Mr. Bent 
both in the Academy and elsewhere; and 
with great fulness of detail by M. Fabricius in 
the Mittheilungen dee deutechen archiiologischen 
Institutes in Athen. The following account is 
that of a passing traveller, and for more exact 
information I may be permitted to refer the 
reader to those authorities. 

We started for the tunnel in the company 
of a Chorophylax or gendarme, who proVed to be 
a most painstaking guide. Before reaching it 
we found sitting under some trees two monks, 
one of whom was Cyril, the discoverer of the 
entrance; they volunteered to join us, and 
with this admirable escort we arrived at the 
opening. Candles were now lighted, and when 
we had descended a little way, we entered a 
narrow passage constructed with large hewn 
stones, the upper of which were cut angularly 
so as to form on arch; after passing through 


this, in a short time we found ourselves in the 
tunnel. This was an excavation seven or eight 
feet wide, the sides of whioh curved somewhat 
outwards ; and about two-thirds of its width 
was occupied by a foot-way, which ran along 
by the wall on our left hand as we proceeded 
north-westwards in the direction of the source, 
while the rest of the space was taken up with 
the channel for the water, the sides of which 
descended perpendicularly to a depth of thirty 
feet. This was not open throughout, for spaces 
remained at intervals where the rubbish which 
had choked it had not been removed. In the 
process of clearing it the pipes which served to 
convey the water were found at the bottom. 
The height of the roof of the tunnel varied in 
different parts, for in some places it was eight 
feet high, or even more; while in others we had 
for some distanoe to stoop in walking. The 
roof was not arched but flattened, though 
rounded at the angles; and its surfaoe, though, 
like that of the rest of the tunnel, it had been 
cut to a fairly smooth face, was often ridged 
owing to the character of the rock, as we 
discovered when our heads came into contact 
with it in places where our attention was 
diverted by the risk of slipping into the water¬ 
course. The Chorophylax and the second monk 
did not acoompany us for any great distance, 
but Cyril conducted us as far as a point where 
a considerable quantity of water had collected 
on the path, and about which were the remains 
of stalactites; when the place was first ex¬ 
plored a great quantity of these had to be 
broken away before the passage could be 
cleared. Here, also, strange to say, a large 
piece of a fluted column was lying half 
immersed in the water, showing apparently 
that at one time a small saerarium must have 
existed on the spot. We now proceeded alone, 
until we reached a place where the height of 
the tunnel was greater than before, and both 
tunnel and watercourse made a bend; on the 
further side of this the passage was obstructed, 
the clearing not having been continued further 
in this direction. As our progress thus far had 
occupied twenty minutes, we could not have 
been far from the middle of the tunnel, for its 
length is probably less, certainly not more, 
than the seven furlongs at which Herodotus 
estimates it. The change in the elevation 
which has just been mentioned, coinciding as 
it does with an alteration in the course of the 
tunnel, renders it almost certain that this was 
the meeting point of two working parties, and 
that the excavation was carried on simultane¬ 
ously from the two ends. In the case of the 
conduit of the pool of Siloam at Jerusalem— 
a smaller undertaking than this, but one that 
affords a singularly interesting parallel—this 
is known to have been done, from its being 
recorded in the famous inscription which was 
lately found there. A comparison of the two 
gives proof of greatly superior engineering 
skill in the execution of the Samian work, ana 
suggests that it cannot date from a period of 
very remote antiquity. 

We now retraced our steps, but before we 
reached the entrance we noticed a number of 
cuttings or niches in the side of the rock, 
which probably were resting-places for lamps, 
siuoe earthenware lamps were found in them; 
and in one place a deeper hollow had been 
made, concerning which it has been conjectured 
that it was intended to receive the tools of the 
workmen. Near the point where the transverse 
passage by which we entered meets the tunnel, 
a section of the rock was left, so as to form a 
wall across the passage; here no doubt there 
was originally a gate, for at the side it was 
pierced by a hole, through which a person 
desiring admission might call. During the 
forty minutes that we remained underground 
we found the air warm, but nowhere close or 
foul, The tupnel is continued by a subterranean 
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passage, which runs parallel to the mountain¬ 
side in the direction of the port; this has been 
excavated as far as the theatre, bat its exit 
into the city has not yet been found. Its 
course may be traced above ground by the 
stone-eased openings, resembling large vents, 
that form the heads of the shafts, through 
which, both in undent and modern times, the 
earth and rubbish were removed from below. 

The point that we next made for was the 
northern entrance of the tunnel; and in order 
to reaoh this we crossed the mountain under 
the guidance of the Ghorophylax, and descended 
to a point beneath the north-west angle of the 
city walls, where another opening had been 
made. By this the roof of the underground 
passage leading from the spring has been 
broken through from above, just where it 
makes a sharp turn at its junotion with the 
tunnel; the tunnel itself is blocked with dibrxt 
a little way beyond its mouth. In the steep 
hillside dose above an arched entrance, flanked 
with stone walls, hats been discovered, cor¬ 
responding to that through which we had 
first passed on the southern side, only here the 
gallery is longer, and runs at first above the 
tunnel, instead of striking it transversely. We 
penetrated into it for a quarter of an hour, 
until the passage became extremely narrow, 
and the water that had collected in it reached 
nearly to our knees; here it appeared useless to 
proceed further, and turning round with 
some difficulty, we returned to our starting- 
point. In one place a hole in the floor, which 
in the dim light of our candles required to be 
passed with great care, seemed to communi¬ 
cate, through a shaft or otherwise, with the 
tunnel below; but we had no means of dis¬ 
covering where is the ultimate point of junction 
of the two. The underground passage which 
brought the water from the spring has been 
completely cleared out, so that it is possible to 
pass from one end to the other. Owing to the 
nature of the ground its course was very 
irregular, for it was carried round the heads of 
two small valleys, where we traced it from out¬ 
side by the openings of the shafts, which were 
constructed in the same way as those which I 
have already described. The fountain, which 
is close to the commencement of the passage, 
but has now no communication with it, lies 
beneath a small chapel of St. John the Baptist; 
the reservoir which contains it is of ancient 
construction. In the middle of the floor of this 
there is a square wooden oover, and when 
this is removed the water can be seen welling 
out in a large volume. 

Two questions naturally suggest themselves 
in connexion with this interesting work: (1) 
what was the object of boring such a tunnel, 
with enormous expenditure of labour, through 
the rock, when, so far as the position of the 
ground is ooncemed, the water might have 
been carried in an open channel round the 
flank of the mountain into the city ? We 
naturally conjecture that it was to secure the 
water supply m case of war; but then we are 
met by the difficulty that the spring was 
situated some way outside the walls, ana con¬ 
sequently in the power of an attacking force. 
I can only suggest that it may have been com¬ 
pletely concealed from view, and at tfie time 
of M. Onhin’s visit it was so, for in order to 
discover it one of the flags of the pavement 
had to be removed. This idea is rendered 
probable by the fact that the water was 
carried underground to the foot of the moun¬ 
tain. If this was the case, the existence of the 
source, and probably that of the tunnel also, 
must have been a state secret, confined to a 
few persons; otherwise the city would have 
been at the mercy of every traitor. (2) What 
explanation is to be given ef the extraordinary 
depth of the water-way, which so far exceeds 
all the requirements of the supply? To this 


question there is no satisfactory answer, but 
there is considerable probability in the sugges¬ 
tion of M. Fabricius, that as the depth is more 
remarkable in the southern part of the channel, 
which is farthest from the souroe, it may have 
been deepened as the work proceeded in con¬ 
sequence of insufficient allowance having been 
originally made for the fall of the water. 

Leaving the spring, we descended the valley 
in which its water now runs, and at its 
narrowest part passed the broken arches of a 
Roman aqueduct whioh here orossed it; this 
would seem to have been constructed at a time 
when the supply of water that was brought 
into the town by way of the tunnel was found 
insufficient. Hence we emerged into a wide 
rich plain extending to the sea, at the head of 
whicn stands the town of Chora, which until 
recently was the capital of the island; this we 
orossed diagonally in the direction of the 
Heraeum, whioh is situated on the seashore, 
about four miles west of Tigani, its position 
being easily traoeable by the single oolumn 
that is now standing. The ruins have been 
partially excavated, the work having been 
begun by M. Paul Girard in 1879, and resumed 
for a tune by M. Clerc in 1883; but the 
progress hitherto made is not sufficient to enable 
us to speak with confidence either of the 
dimensions or the character of the building. 
The portion which has been chiefly laid bare 
is the wall and the bases of the columns 
of the eastern end, and especially of the north¬ 
eastern angle; part of the white marble floor, 
and the bases of some of the columns that 
belonged to the interior of the building, have 
also been uncovered. It seems to have faced 
east and west, and to have been a dipteral octa- 
style of the Ionic order, with a frontage of 
165 feet; it must thus have been one of the 
largest Greek temples—probably the largest 
existing in the time of Herodotus, if the building 
whioh he mentions corresponded in size to this 
one. The remains which we see appear to be 
of a later date, with the exception of the standing 
column, whioh may have formed part of the 
original structure. This object, however, forms 
a very puzzling feature, for it is not fluted, and 
its broad, bulging base, together with part of 
the drum above it, are channelled with a number 
of horizontal flutings varying in size. It consists 
of twelve white marble drums without the 
capital, while the base is of grey marble. A 
peculiar effect is produced by the drums being 
irregularly super-imposed on one another, 
having been shaken out of place by an earth¬ 
quake, or—according to an old story which 
Tournefort mentions, and which still finds its 
supporters—by cannon balls fired at it by the 
Turks. 

A small vessel happened to be lying off the 
beach close by, having just been laden with 
carob-pods, which were destined to be exported 
to Savona, near Genoa. As this was on the 
point of starting for Tigani, our Ghorophylax 
preferred to avail himself of this mode of transit, 
while we ourselves returned on foot along the 
seashore. H. F. Tozer. 
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Sohn. I MTso Pf. 

Gbinitz, F. E. Die Seen, Moore u. Flusehtufe Meek- 
lenburge. Gttstrow: Opltz. 8 M. 

Gibsing, J. Leben u. Sohriften Leonardos da Pisa. 
Bln Beitrag ear Gesohlohte der Arithmetlk d. 
13. Jahrh. Dobeln: Schmidt. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Hast, G. Zur Seelen- u. Erkenntnislehre d. Demokrit. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 

Kibchnbb, O., u. F. Bloc uuAmr. Die xnikroskoplsche 
Pflanzen- u. Thierwelt d. SOeswaaeers. 2. Thfi 
Die mikroskopisohe Thierwelt d. BQsswaseere. 
Von F. Blochmann. Braunschweig: Haering. 
20 M. 

Kobblt, W. Die Fauna der Nassanisohen Mollusken. 

l. Nachtrag. Wiesbaden: Nledner. 8 M. 
PAGKNBTEOHKE, A. Beitrage zur Lepldopteren-Fauna 
d. malaylichan Arcnlpels. HI. Wiesbaden: 
Nledner. S M. 

Sxlbhxa, E. Studien Qb. Entwiokelungegeschichte 
der Thlere. 4. Hit. 1. Hilfte. Das Opossum 
jDidelphys Virginians). Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 2t 

Stapf, O. Die botanisohen Ergebnisse der Polak'schen 
Expedition nach Persian im J 1882. Plantae 
oolfeotae a J. E. Polak et Th. Plohler. 2. ThL 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 4 M. 

Btbxnacu, A. System der organisohen Entwioklung, 
naturwiasensohaftlloh-kriusoh dargestellt. 1. Thl. 
Die Entwlokluag der Pflanzen n. Thlere. Basel: 
Schwabe. 8M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Arasroraus qul ferebantur Ubrorum fragments, ool- 
leglt V. Rose. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 60 Pf. 
Aubonii, D. M.,opusonla. Reo. R. Peiper. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 6 M. SO Pf. 

Bondi, J. H. Dem hebr&isoh-phSnlzlsohen Spraoh- 
zweige angehurlge Lehnwurter in hieroglyphlschen 
u. hierat&ohen Tex ten. Leipzig: Breitkopf ft 
Hirtel. II, 

Euclid Is Elements. Ed. et latlne interpretatus est 
J. L. Heiberg. Vol. III. Llbrum X oontlnoos. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Hohebischbn Hvnnnn, die. Hrsg. u. erklart v. A. 
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GemoR Leipzig: Teubner. 


. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SO-CALLED “HERE PROPHECY.” 

Cambridge: £ ept. 13,188S, 
The best account of the five lines of Middle- 
English which go by this singular name is 

g 'ven in Craik’s Hittary of English Literature. 

e shows that the title is a misnomer, and that 
there is no proof that there ever was a place 
called Here, and, accordingly, none that the 
prophecy was ever set np there conspicuously. 
The story is rather, that when a certain house 
was built in 1190, the figure of a stag or hart 
was set up upon the bouse, whereupon it was 
imagined by some people that a certain ancient 
English prophecy had been fulfilled. This 
prophecy had been found engraven in ancient 
characters upon stone tables in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the house. I may add that Here is not 
a place-name, but a pronoun ! 

It is quite certain that the people who 
imagined that the prophecy was fulfilled must 
have been easily satisfied, since the verses 
really refer to the human heart, and not to a 
quadrupedal hart. It is easy to see that the 
historian who first recorded the verses had no 
particular idea as to what they meant, but had 
a notion that they referred to a hart. He had 
also heard a story about the figure of a hart 
being set up on a house, and he “ combined his 
information ” in the game way as the writer 
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who, haying to write upon Chinese metaphysics, 
read up the artioles on “ China ” and “ Meta¬ 
physics” in an encyclopaedia, and put the 
results together. 

But the really interesting point is this : that 
the verses have been preserved, in a mutilated 
form, and afford a genuine specimen of very 
early English, badly spelt. No one, so far as 
I can find, has had the least notion as to their 
meaning, yet it is transparent enough to anyone 
who has made Early-English a study. Bitson 
printed the lines thus: 

“ Whan thu sees in Here hert y-neret, 

Than sulen Engles in three be y-delet; 

That an into Yrland al to late waie, 

That other into Puille mid prude bUeve, 

The thridde into Airhahen herd all wreken 
dreohegen.” 

There are several variations in the four bid 
copies. The chief are as follows: three out of 
the four copies introduoe sal before into Yrland; 
which is quite right. The last line also runs 
thus: 

(1) “ The thirde in hayre haughen hert alle 

ydreghe.” 

(2) “ The thrlde in hire athen hert alle wrek 

y-dreghe.” 

(3) “ The thridde into airhahen herd alle wreke 

y-drehegen.” 

(4) “ The thridde into Airhahen herd all wreke 

y-drechegen.” 

The old copies are these: (1) in Benedictus 
Abbas (p. 622); (2) a second, in the same; (3) 
in a MS. of Hoveden (Cotton, Claud. D. vii. 
fol. 101); (4) in Hoveden, ed. Savile, London, 
1596, fol. 386, and Franofort, 1601, p. 678. 
Bitson, in fact, gives the last line wrongly in 
any case; but does not err greatly. Savile 
also prints hi seue for bi-leoe; but, as this is 
absurd, we need not think more of it. 

The difficulties are really due to the use of 
capital letters where none are wanted; to the 
use of h in words not requiring h; to confusion 
between n and u ; to the omission of a word ; 
and to bad spelling, or rather an unintelligent 
representation of a spelling that was at first 
correct. Thus, a word is lost after tees, the 
first line being too short. Yneret should be 
yueret, t'.e., feared , which formerly meant 
“terrified.” Wait is bad spelling for waiue or 
toeue, representing the Middle-English verb 
weuen, which simply means “move about” or 
“ move ”; it is explained by Stratmann, s. v. 
uneven; and of course went rimes to bi-leue. 
Bileue, as usual, means “to remain, dwell.” 
In the last line read in, as in 1 and 2 ; hire, as 
in 2; aughen or ahen, as in 1, 3, 4, only drop¬ 
ping the h, as in 2; y-dreghe, as in 1 and 2. 
The variations are easily explained. Hayre for 
hire is a variant; whence air by loss of h and e. 
Athen came from confusing the old symbols for 
gh and th, neither of which were easy to print. 
Then the whole runs thus, all the lines being 
connected by the assonance of long e in the last 
syllable but one. 

Whan thu sees [Engles] In here hert y-ueret, 
Than sulen Engles m three be y-delet; 

That an sal into Yrland al to late weue, 

That other into Puille mid prude bileue, 

The thridde in hire ahen end alle wreke y-dre- 
ghen.” 

That is to say: 

“ When thou seest (shalt see) the English terrified 
in their heart, 

Then shall the English in three be dealt (or 
parted). 

The one into Ireland, all too late (i.e., too late 
to save them) [shall] more ; 

The other (eeoond) in Apulia with pride [shall] 
dwell; 

The third, in their own native oountry, all misery 
[shall] endure.” 

Y-dreghen is the Scottish dree, Erd is “ native 
land.” 


The best of the prophecy is, that it is per¬ 
fectly true. When Englishmen’s hearts really 
fail them, then they will come to misery; only 
the time has not yet come. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE VENERATION OP FOOTPRINTS. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigs: Sep. 10,188*. 

The following notes on this interesting 
subject may be found useful. 

In the mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, is a 
stone called Haddu el Sakara, 

“ and on it are shown the prints of the Angel 
Gabriel's fingers, who brought it from heaven, 
and the mark of the Prophet's foot and that of 
his camel, a singularly good leaper, two more of 
whose footsteps I have seen in Egypt and Arabia, 
and I believe there is another at Damascus ” 
(Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant, p. 182). 

" Augustine landed there [Ebbis Fleet] that he 
might remain tafe on that side the broad river till 
he knew the mind of the king. The rock was 
long preserved on which he set his foot, and 
which, according to a superstition found in 
almost every country, was supposed to have re¬ 
ceived the impression of his footmark. In latter 
times it became an object of pilgrimage, and a 
little chapel was built over it, though it was after¬ 
wards called the footmark of St. Mildred, and the 
rock, even till the beginning of the last oentury, 
was called St. Mildred’s rock” (Stanley’* Hut. 
Mem. of Canterbury, p. 13). 

“ After Tondbert dyed, S. Audry retired to Ely, 
which was her dower or jointure, where she built 
a church dedicated to S. Peter, till Egfrid of 
Northumberland maryed her. This was a.d. 660. 
In 672 she quitted the court for the pleasures of 
religion, her husband consenting. 8he was veiled 
a nun under the S. Ebba, abbess of Coldingham. 
After a year passed her husband purposed to take 
her again. She fled with her two mads, Sewenna 
and Sewera, and lay hid a week on the top of a 
rock called Colbert's hed. The former credulous 
ages pretended to show the mark of her footsteps 
on the rock .”—The Family Memoirs of William 
Stukeley (Surtees Soc.), vol. ii., p. 40. 

A stone of this kind is mentioned in the Gen¬ 
tleman's Magazine as having existed in Ireland. 
“The inauguration should be celebrated at a 
remarkable place, in the territory appointed of old 
for the purpose, where there was a stone with the 
impression of two feet, believed to be the size of 
the feet of their first captain, chieftain, or acquirer 
of the territory.” (Gomme, “ Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine Library,” Archaeology, part ii., p. 33. 

Your correspondent should consult also Mr. 
E. B. Tylor’s Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind, second edition, pp. 117, 118, which 
contains a mine of information on this ourious 
subject. 

The latest myth of this kind that I have heard 
of arose late in the last century in the Isle of 
Axholme. John Wesley was bom at Epworth, 
therein, and on one or more occasions he 
preached from his father’s tombstone, a fiat 
slab in Epworth churchyard. In this slab are 
two holes, not muoh like feet, which were 
believed to be the marks of his feet which had 
miraculously impressed themselves on the stone. 
My father has often said in my hearing that 
the belief was almost universal among ignorant 
people about fifty years ago. Much more 
recently than this a man told me that I was in 
a fair way for atheism, if I would not believe a 
miracle so manifest as this. A few years ago 
a magazine was published called the Sacristy. 
In it appeared an excellent account of this 
modem miracle, with, I think, but am not 
certain, an engraving of the holes which are 
said to be footprints. Edward Peacock. 


A FINNISH FOLK SONO. 

Skirbook Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire: 
Aug. 25, 1886. 

. Like the wild flowers that carpet the wood¬ 
lands, filling the air with fragrance, as they toss 


on the sportive breeze, full of a beauty and fresh¬ 
ness that nature unrestrained alone can give, 
so is the folk song, beautiful and childlike, 
pregnant with nature and freedom. Pathetic 
and quaint, yet how sweet, and too often left 
to waste their sweetness all unknown. Fin¬ 
land’s songs teem with the beauty and weirdness 
of her own woods and lakes. Tne soft tones of 
her language clinging round the sweet music, 
so that they seem to be one. Here is one of 
them, sadly shorn of its native worth in trans¬ 
lating, ana but half alive without the quaint 
musio to which it is wedded: 

nr A FINNISH FORSST. 

“ There ’mid the dark waving firs stands my 
cottage, 

Deep in 8uomi’s* wild beauteous woods, 

Where ’tween the sombre pines sparkles the 
blue sea, 

Bright with the light of the morning sun. 
t Hoi, la, la, la. la, la ! 

Hoi, la, la, la, la, la! 

Echoes Suomi, dear land of my birth! 

Far in the forest depths hear I the cuckoo. 

Singing and praising the sweetness of lore ; 

And from the herdsman’s pipe rises a clear 
tone, 

While to the pastures wends he his way. 

Hoi, Ac. 

Now from the lake side, and now from the hill 
top, 

Kises the music of Nature’s great soag; 

Speaking in sweet, low, sad voioe to my own 
soul, 

So that I also must join, and cry : 

Hoi, Ac.” 

I hope some day to publish a little volume 
of Finnish songs, with musio, from my collec¬ 
tion, if any publisher will help me in tie 
venture. 

W. Henry Jones. 


SCIENCE. 

BEZOLd’s CONSPECTUS OF ASSYRIAN TEXTS. 

Kungefasster Ueberbliei tuber die babylonisch- 

aetyrische Literatur. By C. Bezold. 

(Leipzig: Schulze.) 

Dr. Bezold has published a book which 
cannot be read indeed, but is nevertheless 
indispensable to the library of the Assyrio- 
logist. The literature of Assyriology has now 
become so extensive, while muoh of the most 
valuable portion of it lies buried in obscure 
periodicals published in all parts of Europe 
and America, that the student finds it difficult 
to discover what has already been done and 
what is already known in this department of 
research. This is especially the case with 
regard to translations and extracts from the 
original inscriptions, the majority of which 
are still unpublished. A book was therefore 
imperatively needed which would acquaint 
the Assyrklogist with the work that has been 
accomplished in his subject up to the present 
time; but the labour involved in compiling it 
was sufficient to daunt the most indefatigable 
worker. 

Dr. Bezold, however, has boldly undertaken 
the task; and the result is a beautifully- 
printed volume of 400 pages, containing an 
account of ancient Assyrian literature, with 
full references to modem translations and 
commentaries, an excursus on the chronology 
of Assyria and Babylonia, two indices, and a 
list of no less than 1,700 cuneiform tablets in 


•Finland. 

t The first line is sung loudly, and the next piano 
as an coho. 
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the British Museum, which hare been either 
translated or noticed by scholars. 

Dr. Bezold has spued no pains to make his 
book complete. I even find references to papers 
of my own of which I had forgotten the 
existence, and my experience is probably that 
of others as well. Ho human work, however, 
can be absolutely perfect, so I add one or two 
notes in the hope that they may be useful for 
a second edition. 

I can find no reference to the clay cylinders 
of Nebuchadnezzar, brought from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Suez Canal, and now in the 
Bulak Museum, of which I gave an account 
in the Acaubkt, January 19, 1884; nor to 
the account of the temple of Bel at Babylon, 
translated by George Smith in the Athenaeum 
of February 12, 1876. A large cylinder 
of black stone, now in the possession of 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, bears the inscription 
“ GA-BAT(?)-ZU the king,” who must 
therefore be included among the early 
monarchs of Chaldaea. The hymn to the 
Sun-god which I have translated in Auyria: 
it* Prince*, Print*, and People (pp. 113-115), 
is from the tablet marked S. 949, and the 
phrase quoted in the preface to the same book 
(p. 12) is from the tablet numbered K. 5001. 
The tablet (K. 2486) “ containing prescrip¬ 
tions as to the necessary corporeal condition 
of a priest ” is a duplicate of one of which 
a fragment is published in W. A. I., ii. 
58.3 ; and the tablet about Merodach-iddin- 
akhi’s gardens is referred to in the corres¬ 
pondence between Prof. Fr. Delitzsch 
and Mr. Pinches in the Athenaeum of June, 
1883. The hymn (K. 6268) which is stated 
in the colophon to have been copied from a 
tablet of Cutha is addressed to Nergal, who is 
entitled in it “ the God of Marad.” Why 
Dr. Bezold should call the texts relating to 
Eoar-haddon II. “ hymns,” I cannot imagine 
It is true that they are addresses to the Sun- 
god ; but they possess none of the character¬ 
istics of a hymn, and are rather public prayers 
intended to accompany a solemn fast. 

A. H. Satce. 


BOME ASTRONOMICAL BOOKS. 

The Story of the Heaven*. By Robert Stawell 
Ball (Cassell.) In this handsome volnme the 
Astronomer-Royal for Ireland has endeavoured 
to lay before unscientific readers a fairly com¬ 
prehensive aooonnt of the great facts of as¬ 
tronomical science, and of the methods em¬ 
ployed in astronomical research. The title 
itself indicates that the style of the book is 
intended to be in the strictest sense popular; 
and by a certain class of critios it will probably 
be sneered at as “ sensational.” So far as this 
word means that the facts are so presented as 
to excite astonishment on the part of the reader, 
Dr. Ball maybe well content to aocept the 
imputation. “Sensational,” in this Bense, is 
just what every popular scientific book ought 
to be. If a scientific truth fails to awaken 
wonder when first presented, the reason is that 
its meaning has not been perieotly apprehended. 
Of oourse it is quite possible for a scientific 
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He may be guilty of indulging in inflated and 
rhetorical language, or of rendering his state¬ 
ments unduly paradoxical by a disregard of 
accuracy. In some of his previous writings 
Dr. Ball has not been entirely free from 
reproach on this ground, but no fault of the 
kind is to be found with the present volume. 
There is a chapter of some length on tidal 


evolution; but although the conclusions enun¬ 
ciated are wonderful enough in all conscience, 
they are presented here with considerably more 
caution than in the author’s oelebrated lecture 
at Birmingham. Dr. Ball’s command of the 
attention of his readers is obtained by legiti¬ 
mate means—by his own enthusiastic interest 
in the truths of his science, by his power of 
lucid exposition, and by his singular faculty of 
placing himself mentally at the point of view 
of unlearned people. It must be understood 
that the work makes no pretence to be a system 
of astronomy. The author not only does not 
require any mathematical knowledge on the 
put of his reader, but he never even asks 
him to follow him through a simple 
arithmetical calculation. Nevertheless, he 
has ventured to deal with some subjects which 
are commonly regarded as too abstruse for 
popular treatment. The aberration of light, 
for instance, usually receives only slight notice 
from popular writers on astronomy; but Dr. 
Ball has not only attempted to convey a dear 
idea of the nature of the observed facts—a task 
in which he has on the whole succeeded—but he 
has made a gallant effort to render the explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon comprehensible to the 
unscientific reader. The result could scarcely 
be anything but a failure. The two or three 
pages devoted to this subject are perhaps the 
only pages in the book that any person of 
ordinary intelligence is likdy to find either 
obscure or dull. -The more picturesque branches 
of the subject, however—the results of telescopic 
examination of the sun, moon and planets, and of 
the nebulae—are naturally those which receive 
the largest share of attention. Dr. Ball has inter¬ 
woven nis account of the facts of the science 
with interesting notioes of the history of 
astronomical discovery. The romantic story of 
the discovery of Neptune has of course to be 
told once more; and we observe that Dr. Ball’s 
judgment of Sir G. Airy’s conduct in this matter 
is more favourable, and, we are glad to believe, 
more just than those of many other writers. 
The volume contains sixteen beautiful plates, 
several of which are in colour, besides ninety 
well-executed illustrations within the text. To 
all who, without wishing to beoome astronomers, 
are desirous to obtain trustworthy information, 
conveyed in an attractive manner, respecting 
the most striking phenomena of the heavens, 
Dr. Ball’s work may be unreservedly recom¬ 
mended. 

The Seaton* Pictured : in Forty-eight Sun- 
Views of the Earth, and twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Richard A. 
Proctor. (Longmans.) This thin quarto 
volume consists of twenty-seven full-page 
plates, with eight pages of explanatory text. 
Twelve of the plates contain representations of 
the portion of the earth’s surface turned to 
the sun at four different hours of the solstitial 
and equinoctial days, and at the corresponding 
hours of the day a month later and earner than 
those dates. There are also maps representing 
each of the signs of the zodiao—first with 
meridians and parallels, and with the sun’s 
daily course marked along the ecliptic, and 
then again with the stars only, printed in 
white on a blue ground. The plates and maps 
originally appeared in Mr. Proctor’s journal, 
Knowledge, and may no doubt be useful to 
persons who find it difficult to apprehend the 
nature and causes of seasonal changes, but we 
scarcely see sufficient reason for reprinting 
them in a separate book. 


deal of disappointment and waste of time. It 
contains a list of the oelestial objects which can 
be profitably studied with telescopes of two to 
four inches aperture; a similar list for instru¬ 
ments of four to seven inches; a catalogue of 
test objects for telescopes of each size from two 
to seven inches; and tables showing the latitudes 
and longitudes of over a hundred lunar craters, 
and the position of the lunar terminator for 
each night in the present year. The work was 
originally intended as a companion to Mr. 
Clark’s annual Traneit Table*, and future issues 
of that publication will contain tables super¬ 
seding such portions of The Star Guide as are 
available only for the year 1886. 

The Moon: considered as a 'World, a Planet, 
and a Satellite. By James Nasmyth and James 
Carpenter. (John Murray.) We do not know 
why the title-page of this volume does not 
contain the information, which we find in a 

S refatory note, that it is the third edition of 
lessrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter’s deservedly 
famous work. It is explained that the book 
has long been out of print, and is now re-issued 
in a more compact form and at a reduoed price, 
with the view of rendering it accessible to a 
wider circle of readers. On the merits of the 
work we need not enlarge. It is enough to say 
that no person with any genuine interest in 
astronomy, whether a systematic student of the 
science or not, ever glanced through it without 
strongly desiring to possess it. The present 
reprint contains all the beautiful “ Woodbury- 
type ” plates. 


The Star Guide ; a List of the Most Remarkable 
Celestial Objects visible with Small Telescopes, 
with their Positions for every Tenth Day in the 
Tear, and other Astronomioal Information. 
By Latimer Clark and Herbert Sadler. 
(Macmillan.) The use of this little book will 
save possessors of small telescopes from a great 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Naturaliet’s Diary: a Day-Book of 
Meteorology, Phenology and Rural Biology. 
By 0. Roberts, F.R.C.S. (Sonnenachein.) The 
latter and more pretentious half of this title 
shows that the book is intended for scientific 
observers, as well as for simple lovers of the 
country who, in accordance with its former 
name, will set down in it (as the late Bishop of 
Oxford found time to do in his diary) such 
pleasurable notices as the coming of the first 
swallow or the cuckoo’s first cry. A page for 
each day of the year contains a blank column 
in which these observations can be noted. 
Opposite this is another column pointing out 
what birds, flowers, &c., should be looked for 
each day on the average reoord of twenty years. 
Thus, on the day this was written, May 7, 
observers are bidden to note what trees and 
plants are blossoming; and whether these are 
surviving, premature, or second blossomings. 
The red-rattle, lepidium campettre, wood avens, 
bird cherry, and some others are specially to 
be expected in flower; also red-robin (as a 
matter of fact we noticed it two days before the 
7th), and several moths and birds. Supposing 
a man’s studies lie elsewhere, there is plenty of 
room in the daily register for his observations. 
Unscientifio people can use this book as a game, 
or fishing, or even a farming register. “ Sal¬ 
mon” and “Trout” form part of each day’s 
column in the interest of the angler. On the 
day exemplified a special note informs us that 
“ cricket season at Lord's begins.” For philo¬ 
sophic folk the aim of the book is much more 
ambitious. “ It is a serious attempt on a large 
scale to show the correlation or interdepend¬ 
ence of a wide range of natural phenomena on 
a plan which has not hitherto been adopted.” 
In accordance with the views of De Candolle, 
Hoffmann, and other botanists, the zero or 
stationary condition of plant-life is assumed 
to be 42° F; and by the use of averages the 
temperature equivalent of more than three 
hundred native plants is here determined. The 
mean temperature of each day at Marlborough 
is also added, together with the maximum and 
(minimum readings of the thermometer. The 
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mean readings of the barometer, together with a 
multitude of detaila, it very skilfully arranged, 
so as to he useful day by day. An excellent 
introduction of some thirty pages shows the 
scientific value of Buch observations as these 
notices are calculated to suggest. It is pro* 

osed to continue this book annually, so that 

y the concurrent observations of many 
students on similar phenomena, it may be 
hoped that substantial additions will gradually 
accrue to the knowledge of our climate, fauna, 
and flora. This Naturaliet's Diary does infinite 
credit to the industry and zeal of Mr. Roberts, 
and cannot but prove a boon to all lovers of 
nature. Gun licenses, however, must be re¬ 
newed on August 1, and not on January 1. 

Collections and Recollections of Natural History 
and Sport in the Life of a Country Vicar. By 
Rev. G. 0. Green. (Reeve.) This book is an 
excellent example of that catching and collect¬ 
ing instinct which forms so felicitous a 
temperament for any country-dweller, more 
especially for the country parson. Birds, fish, 
butterflies, sufficiently rare to be noteworthy 
and yet such as any observant person might find 
within the four seas, have always furnished 
matter of study and recreation to Mr. Green; 
and partly for nis own children, partly for all 
boys interested in sport, he has here detailed 
his captures and his adventures while indulging 
this hobby. Jt is a pleasant record, taking the 
reader now to Ireland, then to South Devon, 
and anon to Sutherlandshire—that paradise of 
the trout-fisher and ornithologist; but no extra¬ 
ordinary prize appears to have fallen to the 
author’s lot. His story is perhaps all the more 
useful, as showing what an amount of varied 
pleasure and quiet happiness may be obtained 
at hopie by the English sportsman with no 
great toil or expense. We cannot say much for 
the engravings, and a scholar-naturalist ought 
to know better than to write of “Jessie’s 
Gleanings ” in Natural History; but the tone 
of these collections and recollections is of the 
healthiest, and a better book could not be put 
into the hands of ,n intelligent boy. Shooting, 
fishing, otter-hunting, exploring the fens, sailing 
through the Western Islands among the sea¬ 
birds—what more could a school-boy desire in 
a book for a wet afternoon P Many a country- 
dweller will wonder, after reading Mr. Green’s 
experiences, why he has not used his own eyes 
to greater advantage. This is exactly the frame 
of mind which tne author wishes nis book to 
engender. 

Short Studies from Nature. By Various 
Authors, (Cassell & Co.) Absence of a date 
from the title-page of a book never propitiates 
a critic. He instinctively suspects literary evil. 
Why should a book any more than a man 
attempt to hide its age P Or does it hope, by 
being of no particular age, Tithonus-like, to 
secure immortality P The matter of these ten 
studies is very good matter for the most part, 
but we seem to recognise several of the illus¬ 
trations as old friends. Fiction and poetry 
belong to all time, and if good, have no need 
of date. Without one, however, scienoe 
always writes its own epitaph. The newly 
acquired truth of to-day is left behind next 
year. The expert says, unhesitatingly, the 
stress laid upon this or that discovery show* 
the scientific achievement of such and such a 
year. Therefore for a book on science like the 
present one to be dateless is, whatever its 
motive may be, a futile precaution, Mr. 
Dallas, Dr. R. Brown, and Dr. Buchanan 
White, Prof. F. J3. Lowe, and G. C, Chisholm, 
M.A., are the chief writers of theso studies. 
Bats, birds of passage, snow, oak apples, 
flame, minute organisms, dragon-flies, ana the 
like, are some of the subjects chosen for essays. 
We cannot find a new fact in Mr. Pallas’s 
paper on bats, The grotesqueness of Plain- 
ville’s bat (Mormgpt JwiwillH) here figured, 


redeems the essay from being common-place. 
The ohapter on migration of birds, by Dr, R. 
Brown, admirably sums up all that is at present 
known on the subject. Needless to say, the 
Reports of the Migration Committee of the 
British Association nave not been forgotten. 
The papers on the glow-worm, and on caves, 
are also commendable, and that on flame is a 
good introduction to the chemistry of com¬ 
bustion. The book would make an excellent 
present for an intelligent boy, opening up, 
as it does, so many avenues of observation m 
the inexhaustible realms of nature. 

Seventh Report on the Migration of Rirde. 
(McFarlane & Erskine.) The committee ap¬ 
pointed by the British Association to observe 
the migration of British birds still continues its 
useful labours. Schedules, as before, have 
been issued to all the lighthouse keepers round 
the coasts ; and these, when filled up with 
lists of birds which have at oertain dates been 
seen, or have struck the glass and killed them¬ 
selves, form the chief facts which the committee 
tabulate and on which they generalise. It 
seems that birds on their arrival here, as a 
rule, avoid high cliffs, and prefer to enter river 
valleys, whence they spread gradually over the 
area embraced by the river’s tributaries. Thus 
scarcely abirdis ever recorded to have appearedat 
the stations on the East Cliff-edge of Aberdeen. 
This report names the chief routes by which 
immigrants arrive—in the case of East Scotland 
by the Firth of Forth, by the Pentland Firth 
and Skerries, by the insular groups of Orkney 
and Shetland, and by the Moray Firth, avoiding, 
as said above, the higholiffsof Eastern Aberdeen¬ 
shire. We would suggest that these and the 
English routes of migration should in future 
be shown by distinctive lines in the excellent 
map accompanying the report whioh now 
marks the position of the lighthouses round our 
coasts. A wonderful aooount is given of the 
enormous numbers of small birds which 
besieged the Bell Rock Lighthouse on the night 
of October 16, 1885, reminding us of Mr. 
Seebohm’s graphic aooount of birds passing 
the Heligolandlighthouse. Mr. Gatke contri¬ 
butes a most interesting ornithological diary of 
the birds which passed his island during last 
year. Singular particulars are also inserted on 
the migration of geese in the Hebrides, whioh 
smack of Pliny’s marvellous stories connected 
with the migration of quails. Mr. Cordeaux 
notes the appearance of several rare species, the 
arctic bluetnroat and desert chat at Spurn 
Head, the woodchat shrike, serin finch and 
spoonbill in Norfolk, and the spotted eagle in 
Northumberland. Every lover of birds will 
find much to interest him in this report. 

Close-Book of Otology, By Archibald Geikie* 
(Macmillan.) This volume occupies an inter¬ 
mediate place between the author’s Primer of 
Otology, published in 1873, and his large Text- 
Book of Geology, published in 1882. Dr. Geikie 
observes in his preface that “ what the young 
learner primarily needs is a class-book which 
will awaken his curiosity and interest; ” and 
the present work is admirably fitted to supply 
this need. Although not so full of matter as 
some other books of similar character—notably 
the later editions of Sir C. Lyell's Student’s 
Elements —it is lucid and attractive in a degree 

Facts win h inmost other books of the kind are 
presented in isolation are here given in a chain 
of interesting relations, by means of which 
they are impressed indelibly on the learner’s 
memory. One feature of the work which will 
render it especially acceptable to young students 
is the large spaoe given to oertain details which 
are usually relented to mineralogy. The 
woodouts (most of whioh it is stated nave been 
drawn expressly for this book) are extremely 
good. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that the Rev. Timothy 
Harley, author of Moon Lore, recently reviewed 
in the Academy, has at press witn Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a supplementary 
volume on Lunar Science: Ancient and Modern, 
whioh, going back to the earliest times, com¬ 
pares the knowledge of the moon possessed by 
many nations of antiquity with the accurate 
science of to-day. 

University College, London, opens on 
Ootober 5. The examination for a Gilchrist 
entrance scholarship in the department of en¬ 
gineering will be held on September 28 and 29. 

The next session at University College, 
Bristol, will also begin on October 5. Lectures 
and classes are held every day and evening 
throughout the session. In the chemical de¬ 
partment lectures and classes are given in all 
branches of theoretical chemistry, and in¬ 
struction in practical chemistry daily in the 
chemical laboratory. Excursions to some of 
the mines, manufactories, and chemical works 
of the neighbourhood are occasionally made. 
The department of experimental physics in¬ 
cludes various courses of lectures arranged 
progressively, and practical instruction is given 
in tne physical and electrical laboratory. The 
department of engineering and the constructive 
professions is designed to supplement the ordi¬ 
nary professional training by systematic tech¬ 
nical teaching. This department includes 
courses specially arranged for students intend¬ 
ing to become civil, mechanical, electrical, or 
muring engineers, surveyors, or architects. 
Those who attend the mechanical engineering 
course enter engineering works during the six 
summer months; and, in accordance with this 
scheme, several manufacturing engineers in the 
neighbourhood have consented to receive 
students of the oollege into their offioes and 
workshops as articled pupils. The engineering 
laboratory is provided with a powerful testing 
machine, and instruction in the use of tools is 
given in the workshop. Special courses in 
surveying are given, and excursions for field 
practice are frequently made. 

A popular treatise on the application of 
electricity will be published in a few days, by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., under the title or Elec¬ 
tricity in the Service of Man. The work is 
translated, with oopious additions, from the 
German of Dr, Alfred Ritter von Urbanitzky, 
by Dr. R. Wormell, with an introduction by 
Prof. John Perry. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We, hear that Prof. Peterson, of Bombay, 
has nearly finished a third report on the search 
for Sanskrit MSS. in Western India; and also 
a new edition of the familiar Hitopadesa, based 
upon old and excellent MSS. Bat for a break¬ 
down of eyesight, whioh it is to be hoped is 
only temporary, both these works would have 
been ready ere now. When they are completed. 
Prof. Peterson will take in hand a catalogue 
of the Sanskrit MSS. at Ulwar, in Raiputana, 
which the Maharaja has commissioned him to 
prepare for publication, 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing, of Boston, is 
engaged upon a grammar and dictionaryof tbe 
Zuni language, with the help of three Pueblo 
Indians of the Zuni tribe. 

M. Pierre Batiffol has just published 
(Paris: Leroux) an account of the Greek MSS. 
recently discovered in the Albanian monastery 
of Berat, which include the purple oodex known 
as <t>. Tiie book is illustrated with plates. 
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Naukratis. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
Chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner, 
and Barclay V. Head. Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Part I., 1884-5. (Trubner.) 

This record of Mr. Petrie’s laborious work in 
the discovery and excavation of the city of 
Naukratis forms a very important advance in 
our knowledge of the early Greek world. It 
would be impossible to praise too highly the 
manner in which Mr. Petrie has conducted 
these investigations, and the remarkable way 
in which he has extracted the utmost amount 
of information out of every point, however 
small and unimportant it may have seemed. 
The same excavations might have been carried 
on by an ordinary explorer without one tithe 
of Mr. Petrie’s valuable results being gained; 
and the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund cannot be too strongly congratulated on 
having secured the services of a man whose 
exceptional powers of observation, and micro- 
acopio methods of examination, have won 
results utterly out of proportion to the sum 
which has been expended on the work. 

_ This memoir opens with a history of the 
city, compiled from documentary records, 
assisted by the evidence of the place itself. 
Naukratis stood in the western part of the 
Delta near the Canopic branch of the Nile, 
on a navigable canal. The Greek oity 
appears to have existed as early as the 
beginning of the seventh century b.o. 
Herodotus records that King Amasis gave it to 
the Greek merchants— circ. 570 b.c, —as an act 
of friendship; but, as Mr. Petrie points out, this 
was no boon on the part of Amasis, who had 
no reason to love the Greeks, the allies of his 
brother and rival Apries. The truth is that 
the victorious king limited the Greek traders 
to this one city, and put an end to the other 
settlements in Egypt which they had formerly 
possessed. Naukratis is poor in architectural 
remains, almost every scrap of stone or marble 
haying been taken away during the Roman 
period or earlier; and little now exists except 
walls of unbumt brick, which it needed all 
Mr. Petrie’s care and skill to distinguish 
from the layers of Nile-deposited mud which 
during many centuries has accumulated over 
the ground. In spite of this Mr. Petrie 
found and identified the sites and temenos- 
walls of the celebrated Temples of Hera, 
Aphrodite, the Milesian Apollo, and the 
Dioscuri. A few stone and marble fragments 
show that at least two temples to Apollo 
have existed there. The first, built about the 
beginning or middle of the seventh century, 
had limestone columns of a strange pseudo¬ 
ionic style; the other, probably a rebuilding 
after a fire, must have been erected in the 
latter half of the fifth century—soon after 
Herodotus’s visit to Naukratis in about 
454 b.c. 

Of the highest interest is the discovery of 
the great Hellenium, one of the most famous 
buildings of the Greek world, and quite 
unlike any previously known Hellenic struc¬ 
ture. Herodotus speaks of the Hellenium as 
being a temple; and its great temenos 
probably contained some sacred building, 


but the only structure which now (even in 
part) exists within the enclosure appears to 
be a set of offices for the use of the united 
council of Greek cities who had combined to 
raise this mighty structure, and who managed 
the affairs, mercantile, social, and religious, of 
the colony of Naukratis. From structural 
evidence, and especially from the sizes of the 
bricks used, Mr. Petrie concludes that the 
plaoe was built about 630 b.o. The temenos, 
an immense enclosure (860x744 feet inside) 
equal to about one third of the whole oity in 
area, is surrounded with a wall of sun-dried 
brick, no less than 50 feet thick, once no 
doubt at least 40 feet high. The existing 
building inside the temenos measures about 
180x179 feet on plan. It consists of a central 
passage, from whioh two smaller passages 
branch off on each side. These lead to 
twenty-six chambers, of whioh none were 
entered from the main passage except two 
rooms by the entrance, which were probably 
occupied by doorkeepers. This is the arrange¬ 
ment of the first floor, and there were probably 
two or more similar stories above. There 
appears to be a space for a staircase on each 
side of the central passage at the end opposite 
to the two porters’ rooms. The walls are 
built with an offset to support the ends of 
the floor joists. The ground floor had no 
doorways, and the lowest rooms can only have 
been approached by trap doors in the first 
floor, which was about eighteen feet above 
the ground. These rooms were probably 
places of storage for the goods of the Greek 
merchants; and the absence of any except 
ventilating openings in the walls of the 
lowest story would materially contribute to 
the strength of the place, the whole character 
of which resembles that of a fortress, no 
doubt very necessary for a city like Naukratis 
set in the midst of a jealous and frequently 
hostile people. In later times, under Hel¬ 
lenic kings, this defensive strength became 
unnecessary. Thus Mr. Petrie discovered that 
Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) replaced the 
original entrance to the temenos by a large 
hall with a projecting pylon, built with 
comparatively thin walls, forming a long 
weak space on one side of the enclosure. 
This Ptolemaic hall had a stone lining affixed 
to its unbumt brick walls, of which lining 
nothing now remains except the mortar 
backing and print of the ashlar work on the 
clay core which it covered. It was at the 
angles of this building that Mr. Petrie found 
the very interesting ceremonial deposits, 
consisting of small neatly formed models of 
sacred vessels used at the dedication of the 
building, tools used in its construction, and 
samples of the materials with which it was 
decorated and built. Among the first class 
of these deposits are libation vases and 
sacrificial implements; among the tools are 
axes, chisels, trowels, and adzes; and the 
samples include little rectangular blocks of 
brick and stone, with bits of jasper, agate, 
lapis lazuli, and turquoise^ which were probably 
used for mosaic decoration; and lastly the 
metals—gold, silver, bronze, lead, and iron, 
ranging in size according to the value of 
eaoh. 

Of no less unique interest is’the plan which 
Mr. Petrie gives of the Greek houses and 
streets, distinguished with the greatest 
difficulty on account of the similarity 


between the walls themselves and the mud 
which buries them. The houses appear 
to have been small, and to have been 
grouped in small insulae, with few houses, 
sometimes only one, to each block. Not 
many of the houses seem from their plan 
to have contained an open court; most indeed 
are too small for any sort of atrium. In 
some cases a row of small rooms, probably 
shops, ran along the street line of the houses, 
very much as is seen, on a larger scale, at 
Pompeii. As was probably always the case 
with buildings of unburnt brick, these house! 
were coated with stucco decorated with 
colour. The streets are very narrow, and 
the houses were probably several stories iu 
height. 

Among the many interesting objects 
discovered by Mr. Petrie two are of special 
interest from the evidenoe they supply as to 
the use of the wax process of casting (tirt 
perdu*) by the Greeks. One of these is a 
human mask cast in plaster of Paris with 
parts undercut. As it bears no lines betraying 
the use of a piece-mould, this was probably 
oast from wax, which was afterwards melted 
away from it. The other is a bronze oqrtouche 
stamp incised with Phoenician letters, round 
the edge of which is a raised “ burr,” such 
as is produced by scratching a line in soft 
wax. The debris of iron furnaces, and the 
discovery of a large number of iron tools, 
such as chisels, gouges, axes, knives, and 
swords, shows that Naukratis was once an 
important centre of the iron trade-in fact a 
sort of Hellenic Sheffield. 

The pottery found at Naukratis ranges 
from the middle of the seventh century down 
to Roman times; but it is by far most 
abundant during the flourishing period of the 
city, which evidently was from ciro. 660 to 
520 b.c. Mr- Petrie has carefully noted all 
the varieties of ware and the exact level at 
which each was found. A very important 
find was that of the trench into which the 
broken vessels from the temple of Apollo had 
been swept and buried. It appears probable 
that every Greek temple had some such 
rubbish pit in which any damaged object 
could be buried without 'sacrilege; and a searoh 
for this may, in other cases, be as fruitful of 
result as it has been at Naukratis, and still more 
at Tarentum. 

Mr. Cecil Smith contributes an interest¬ 
ing ohapter on the .character of the pot¬ 
tery; and Mr. Ernest Gardner, who has 
since been continuing Mr. Petrie’s excavations, 
gives a good account of the inscriptions, of 
which there are 700 scratched on the pottery 
as well as some on stone and marble. Naukratis 
was evidently inhabited by a number of active 
Greek potters, whose favourite fabrique was a 
ware, covered with cream-white slip, and then 
painted in browns and purple, often in a rather 
peculiar way, the figures not being coloured 
solid, but outlined and the space then filled in 
with a close hatching of lines. It is possible 
that some white-faced pottery found in Rhodes 
was an import from Naukratis. The incised 
inscriptions range from circ. 660 to 520 b.c., and 
give a most valuable history of the development 
of the Ionic alphabet. They occur in three 
forms, of which one seems to record a donor’s 
dedication and the other two simply that the 
pot belonged to the temple; first, the usual 
one, ivi&ym riford&Aww; secondly, with the 
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possessive case, 'AiroAWos e/u ; and thirdly, 
the very strange form, ’AmhXio oov or cos l/*i, 
as if the vase were speaking, “ Oh, Apollo, I 
am thine.” As Mr. Gardner points oat, the 
vocative form ’AiroMw, as from a nominative 
’AiroAXois, confirms Gustav Meyer’s theory 
that manynouns originally having nominatives 
in -us had the termination altered to -<ov from 
a sort of false analogy. One inscription runs 
thus, recording that the donor gave, in addition 
to the bowl, the ewer and its stand: 
nOAEMAPXOS [ME ANE8HKE] 

T*nnoAHNi kai thn ii[p]oxotn kai to mo- 

[KPHTHjPION. 

Another records a dedication by Phanes the 
son of Glancus, whom Mr. Gardner identifies 
with the Halicamassian tyrant, who turned 
traitor to King Amasis and joined the Persian 
invader Cambyses about 525 b.c. This date 
agrees with the probable age of the bowl; but 
the name Phanes (“ the shining one ”) is 
not uncommon, and some other humbler Phanes 
may have been the donor of this bowl, which, 
probably only cost a few pence. The inscrip¬ 
tion is— 

♦ANHX • ME • ANE0HKE 

T’QnOAAON [I TOI Ml]AH2im O TAATQO. 

The whole series of scratched inscriptions 
is extremely valuable as showing clearly the 
epigraphic development of the Ionian alpha¬ 
bet from about 650-520 b.c. It would appear 
from this that the Abou Simbel inscriptions 
belong to the time of the second Psamme- 
tichus (594-589 b.c.), and that some of their 
peculiar forms are due rather to local varieties 
than to remoteness of date. The oldest 
inscriptions from Naukratis are written in 
both directions; even the earliest have the 
omega, and the four-stroke 2 is used through¬ 
out. In two cases M is written with only three 
strokes like N, and the N is formed in the 
early Phoenician way. Many other points of 
interest are noted by Mr. Gardner. 

Among the coins are two specimens of a 
hitherto unknown mint—that of Naukratis 
itself. This is a small bronze piece, with, on 
one side, a head of Aphrodite (?), with legend 
NAY(Kpar«); and on the other another 
female head, perhaps a representation of 
Naukratis, with the legend AAE(favSpos). 
Mr. Head dates this about the end of the 
fourth century; and he suggests that it was 
struck by Ptolemy I. in the name of 
Alexander, before he began to put his own 
portrait on his coins. Mr. Petrie interprets 
the heads differently, and calls the head with 
AAE a portrait of the young Alexander; 
but the short hair of this head is certainly 
not unsuitable to a male interpretation. 

The final portion of the book consists of 
an elaborate account of the weights found at 
Naukratis, tabulated and examined in a way 
which probably only Mr. Petrie’s combined 
knowledge and patience could have accom¬ 
plished. 

In one respect only does this admirable 
work leave anything to be desired, and that 
is in its lithographic drawings—only those 
signed G. Horsley are successful, the rest are 
mostly rather coarse. Mr. Petrie’s plans are 
admirable. It is impossible in the limits of 
a single article to give more than the merest 
outline of the varied subjects of interest 
which are condensed into this volume, every 
part of which deserves the most careful study. 

J. Henry MlDDLETON 


OBITUARY. 

MR. 0. 0. PERKINS. 

The sudden death of Mr. Charles Callahan 
Perkins, of Boston, U.S.A., who was killed on 
August 25 by a carriage accident, while cross¬ 
ing a dyke-embankment near Windsor, Ver¬ 
mont, has left a notable gap in the list of 
eminent contemporary Americans. 

Mr. Perkins was a liberal patron of the arts, 
an accomplished scholar and critic, and the 
author of some books which have attained 
international popularity. Among his best- 
known works are Tuscan Sculptors (1864); 
Italian Sculptors (1867), which had the distinc¬ 
tion of being translated into French; Raphael 
and Michael Angelo (1878); and Ghiberti et son 
Ecole, published last spring, which he wrote in 
French. He leaves unfinished thn editing of a 
work which would probably have been his most 
important contribution to aesthetic literature, a 
“ Cyclopaedia of American Art ”—a subject 
which his fine taste and temperate judgment 
peculiarly qualified him to treat as it deserves. 

Mr. Perkins was the first American elected 
as a corresponding member of the French 
Institute in the section of fine art. He was 
also one of the founders of the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, and an honorary director 
of the same; a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; an honorary 
member of the Metropolitan Art Museum, New 
Tork ; and a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
The fine bronze statue of Beethoven by the 
late Thomas Crawford, which adorns the Boston 
Music Hall, was his gift as regarded all ex¬ 
penses of casting, founding, and erecting; the 
sculptor, in a no less generous spirit, refusing 
to accept any remuneration for the original 
clay. 

Mr. Perkins, who was bora at Boston in 
1813, was a graduate of Harvard University. 
After taking his degree, he spent ten years 
abroad, ohiefly in Italy, where he laid fthe 
foundation for his wide knowledge of Renais¬ 
sance art. He will be universally missed and 
lamented in Europe, as well as in all parts of 
his native land. A. B. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RUNIC CROSSES IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Edinburgh: September 10, 1886 . 

In the Academy for August 21 Mr. Bradley 
sums up the views of Canon Taylor on the date 
of the runic crosses in the Isle of Man as 
follows: 

“ The writer’s conclusion is that all these monu¬ 
ments belong to the twelfth and thirteen centuries, 
except one, which he refers to the end of the 
eleventh century. The exception is the cross at 
Kirk Michael, erected by Nial Lumcun to the 
memory of his foster-mother, Malmuru. These 
views are in direct opposition to those of the great 
Norwegian scholar, P. A. Munch, who, if he is 
correctly reported by Mr. Gumming, ascribed some 
of the monuments to the ninth oentury; and, 
moreover, regarded the Nial cross as the latest, 
instead of the earliest, of the whole series.” 

This statement of Cumming’s is not correct. 
Had Mr. Bradley referred to Munoh’s paper in 
the Mtmoires of the Boyal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries he would have found that the 
professor arrived at pretty much the same 
opinion as Canon Taylor. After remarking on 
the difference of the two alphabets the pro¬ 
fessor writes: 

“As regards the age of these Gant Rune-stones, 
on the one hand the use of a for A and the entire 
absence of pointed letters would seem to show that 
they arc comparatively ancient, while on the other 
certain grammatical lnaocurades, such as Gaut for 
Qautr, Ulf for Ulfr, for bwWkr, and smit> tot I 


•mibr, appear to prove the impending corruption 
of the language, perhaps in consequence of the 
influence exercised by the Gaelic-Manks folk- 
speech, a dialect indeed to which many of the 
proper names mentioned really belong. We can, 
therefore, scarcely regard them as older than the 
middle or close of the eleventh oentury ; Nos. 6 
(the Nial Lumkun inscription) and 7 (at Kirk 
Onchan*) are perhaps half a century later ” 
( Himoiret , 1845-49, pp. 193-94). 

As the plates and transliterations in Cum¬ 
ming’s book are very inaccurate, perhaps it 
might be as well for scholars to delay judgment 
till the publication of Mr. Kermode’s book on 
the monuments, which is to be illustrated with 
photographs of the stones and translations of 
the inscriptions by Prof. Stephens of Copen¬ 
hagen. Geo. F. Black. 

London: Sept. IS, 1888. 

As my suspicion respecting Cumming’s in¬ 
accuracy proves to have been well founded, I 
will venture to state another suspicion which 
I previously abstained from expressing, viz., 
that the name of Malmuru’s foster-son may 
have been Mal-Lumcun, as in Munch’s copy of 
the inscription, not Nial Lumcun, as in Cam¬ 
ming. Lumcun looks more like a name than 
a cognomen ; though, on the other hand, I am 
not aware that it occurs in hagiology, as it 
ought to do if the reading Mal-Lumcun be 
correct. Henry Bradley. 


A JAPANESE HOUSE. 

London: Sept. 14 , 1886. 

The readers of your review of Mr. Morse’s 
Japanese Homes and their Surroundings may 
be interested in learning that a complete 
Japanese room, with all its belongings, has for 
some time been exhibited at the Bethnal Green 
Museum. 

This room formed part of a house which I 
occupied during my stavin Japan; and,believing 
that it would help to illustrate the mode of life 
which is so characteristic of the Japanese 
people, I caused it to be removed to England. 
In the absence of space at South Kensington it 
has been temporarily deposited at Bethnal 
Green, where, I fear, it can hardly be appre¬ 
ciated. 

The several parts of the room so accurately 
described by Mr. Morse in his interesting book 
will be found here arranged exactly as they 
were in their original home. The Chigaidana, 
the Tokonoma, or raised recess, the matted 
floor, and the sliding paper windows, all com¬ 
bine to illustrate and explain the way of life 
among a people who, although advanoed in 
civilisation, have reached the position they now 
occupy on lines so different from our own that 
a visitor to Japan seems to find himself in 
another world. 

I trust that this little notice may attract a 
few visitors to the far East of London, al¬ 
though I fear Japanese sunshine will be want¬ 
ing. Frank Dillon. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In connexion with the international exhibi¬ 
tion now open at Berlin, the following honours 
have been awarded to Englishmen, whose work 

f merallv has been greatly admired. Sir John 
verett Millais, Mr. Herkomer, and Mr. Ouless 
have been awarded grand gold medals for art, 
and Sir Frederic Leighton a grand gold medal 
for science—the only one of its kind granted. 
Small gold medals for art have been conferred 
on Mr. Thornycroft and Mr. Gilbert, sculptors, 

* I.s.. the stone bearing the inscription “ . . . 
(tra et) leave a good foster-son than an evil son.” 
I think Mr. Bradley’s suggestion that this stone 
must have been the foot-stone of the grave of 
Njal’s foster-mother is exceedingly probable. 
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&8 well as on Mr. J. R. Reid and Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, painters. Further, in the field of 
painting honourable mention has been made of 
Mr. F. Good all and Mr. Teames, as likewise of 
Mr. Simonds, sculptor. 

The Hon. John Collier has written a treatise 
on The Practice and Theory of Oil Painting, 
which will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

A national exhibition of fine arts will be 
opened in Venice, in April 1887, under the 
patronage of the Queen of Italy, for which 
extraordinary preparations are being made. 
English artists residing in Italy can exhibit. 


THE STAGE. 

Those persons to whom comparisons are odious 
can get a good deal of amusement by seeing 
Sheridan's “ Rivals ” acted by the Compton 
Comedy Company at the Strand. Much of the 
play goes very well. Miss Aiokin makes a 
satisfactory Mrs. Malaprop, and “ deranges her 
epitaphs ” with discretion. Mr. Dodsworth is a 
capital David, and Mr. Lewis Ball a very fine 
Sir Anthony. Mr. Edward Compton raises 
laughs as Bob Acres; but he has taken a faulty 
conception of the character, and is an entirely 
unreel embodiment of Sheridan’s conception. 
Miss Margaret Terry does not languish as Lydia 
Languish, nor can the other actresses and 
actors be called sufficient; yet all work well 
together, and the comedy goes briskly enough. 


MUSIC. 

GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

(Sctond Notice.) 

Last week we were only able to write a few 
lines about Mr. Rookstro’s oratorio, “ The Good 
Shepherd.” We praised the managers of the 
festival for introducing novelties, and are sorry 
that in this instance they have made an unlucky 
selection. Three years ago "Sennacherib” 
proved a'disastrous failure; and here, if we 
mistake not, the managers were decidedly to 
blame, for the composer had published quite 
enough to serve as a warning. But this time 
luck was against them. Mr. Rockstro, it is 
true, was unknown as a composer, however 
eminent as a writer on musical subjects; and 
from the high tone of his concluding remarks 
In the article “ Oratorio ” in Sir G. Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, they might reasonably 
have expected from him a work of merit if not 
of genius. " Without contrapuntal skill,” he 
says, “ no really great sacred music can ever 
be produced.” Now in his oratorio he has 
written two fugues: in both the exposition is 
faulty, and all the counterpoint that is not a 
mere copy of Handel or Mendelssohn is of the 
weakest kind. And again this sentence from 
bis article sounds promising. “ The man,” he 
says, “ who can condescend to imitate a style is 
incapable of producing an oratorio, and had 
much better not attempt to produce one at all, 
for, in this, the highest walk of art, mediocrity 
is intolerable.” “ The Good Shepherd ” is full 
of weak imitations of other composers, and 
only by oonrtesy can one speak of it as a work 
of mediocrity. Mendelssohn’s "Hymn of 
Praise ” followed, and proved a welcome relief. 

On Thursday morning the cathedral was 
crowded. Gounod's “Mors et Vita” still 
continues, in spite of Latin words and of its 
great length, to be a powerful attraction. Like 
all works of k the kind, it is far more impressive 
in a cathedral than in a concert room. Apart 
from the associations of the place, there is 
something to satisfy the eye as well as the ear. 
The performance under the direction of Mr, 
Williams was a very fine one. The soli parts 
Were taken by Mdme Albani, Mdme. Patey, 


and Messrs. Lloyd and 8antley, the original 
Birmingham cast. Mr. Santley was in better 
voice, and all four sang splendidly. 

The second evening concert was given in 
the Shire Hall on Thursday evening. Every 
seat was occupied, and, in addition, chairs 
were placed in the aisles. Mr. F. H. 
Cowen conducted his cantata, ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty,” which was written for the Birm¬ 
ingham Festival, and produced there with 
great success. The performance was a fairly 
good one. There were signs here and there 
of hasty rehearsal. Mr. Cowen was indeed 
fortunate in having Mdme. Albani as the Prin¬ 
cess. She sang with great power and pathos. Mr. 
Lloyd was, of course, an excellent Prince. 
Mdme. Patey represented the wicked Fay, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills the King. At the close of 
the performance the composer was recalled to 
the platform and enthusiastically cheered. 
The work has its shortcomings, but, on the 
whole, is one of the best cantatas ever written 
by an English composer. The programme 
contained an interesting novelty—an Orches¬ 
tral Suite by Dr. Hubert Parry. Some little 
time ago, in noticing a work by this composer 
produced at one of Mr. Dannreuther’s chamber 
concerts, we spoke of it as reminding us, in its 
clearness of form, of Mendelssohn. Dr. Parry 
has evidently made up his mind to continue in 
the same strain; and more than that, for in 
the first and last movements of this Suite the 
influence of Mendelssohn’s style is strongly 
manifest. We do not say this at all in a carp¬ 
ing spirit. All four movements are extremely 
pleasing, and the ease with which we can 
follow them testify to the skill with which 
they are written. At a first hearing we give 
the preference to the two middle movements, 
Scherzo and Romance. The work is sure soon 
to find its way to London. Dr. Parry, 
who conducted it, received an ovation at the 
dose. The programme included vocal and in¬ 
strumental music about which we need not 
speak in detail. 

On Friday morning " The Messiah ” was'given 
in the cathedral, and attracted the biggest 
audience of the week. In the interest of art 
one wishes the “ Elijah ” and " Messiah ” to give 
place at musical festivals to works by great 
composers less known and well deserving of a 
hearing; but one can scarcely hope that 
managers will adopt such a course so long as 
these popular oratorios have such power to 
draw. 

The festival concluded on Friday evening 
with a special service in the cathedral with the 
help of full orchestra and chorus. The “ Mag¬ 
nificat” and “ Nunc Dimittis ” were specially set 
to mnsio by Mr. C. L. Williams, organist of 
the cathedral. The writing is solid and 
effective. The second symphony from Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment,” three movements from 
Handel’s sixth “ Chandos Anthem,” and Beeth¬ 
oven’s “ Hallelujah ” Chorus were also given. 
The festival, on the whole, has been a great 
artistio and, we are glad to be able to add, 
financial suooess. 

Miss Fanny Davies played Bennett’s Piano¬ 
forte Concerto. In poticing the performance 
last week we unfortunately omitted her name. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES . 


The thirty-first series of the Crystal Palace 
concerts will commence on October 16. There 
will be in all twenty oonoerts—ten before and 
ten after Christmas. All the Leeds novelties are 
announced for performance. Dvordk’s oratorio 
“ St. Ludmila ” will be given on November 6, 
conducted by the composer. The second concert, 
on October 23, is In Memoriam Franz Liszt. 
The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Weber will be cel- brated on D-'oember 18. 
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Compton, fro.; Mesdames Vaughan, Fanny Coleman, Florence Cowell, and 
Woo I gar Mellon. 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


--unlike Mnemonics. " Ills method la physiological and solantlflo In 
the highest degree."—DE. WILSON. "Prof. Loisottagave me e new 
mm m m m ^ M . m memory."-JuDAH P. BENJAMIN, 

MEMI1RY 

III [L III II ■■ ■ Instrumentality I msatered an ab- 
wll ■ Btrnae and extensive Work of Science 
AND In one reading. If I had read It 108 

SUCCESS Se»s^»reiBg 

WV VVmWW MON. Esq. "Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting.”—L'AB BE MALA TRAY. “As to the ’New 


Every evening, at 8, MACBETIL 

Mesdames Conover, O'Malley, May land, De Soils, fr",; Meeers. Bovc rMce, 
Dewhurat, Calheem, Somerset. F. Wood, Beverley, Palmer, Ferrand, Phll- 
lipe, Coll logs, Paul, and J. H. Baruet. 


Never roigeiting.’’-1/ABBE MALA TRAY. “As to the * 
-string,’ I quite agree with the Justice of tha claim. —N 
1ARB. ” You promise nothing but what you fully carry « 
WM. NICHOLSON. Greet Inducement* to Correepondooi 
• Class— and Private Pupils. »Prospectus post free from 
y&OJT, LOIBETTB, 87, New Oxford Btrert, London. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


OPERA comique theatre. 

v_/ Managers, Messrs. HutMAh* Value and Fkkd. WESTWOOD. 

Every evening, at 9, BACHELORS. 

Messrs. Hermann Vealn, Morris, Stuart, Drtnkwater, Gram, and Herbert; 
Mesdamea Eva Solhern, Chalgrove, Elcho. Hare, ant Sidney. 

Preceded, at 8, by DR. DAVY. 


P RINCE’S THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edoah BEUOS. 

Every evening, at 8.18, THE JILT. 

Measrs. Dion Boucioanlt, John Billingion, A. B. Tapping, H. J. Lethoourt, 
J.C. Buckstone, E. J. Hanley, and J. G.Taylor; Mesdames Myra Holme, 
M«ason, M. Barker, Le Thiers, and Thoradyke. 


RINCESS’S 


A T R E. 


OATALootrsa roar-nss. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special aoientiflo prooesa aeouring extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Ooooa. 

PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

Fran Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ao. 

“ I have fanned a high opinion of It* dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like 80 veil. It 
forms a beverage pleaeant both in flavour and odour. It is MpesUIly adapted to those Whole digestive 
tmu axe weak.” __ 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 


JL. Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. II AWTKir, 

TO-NIGHT (Saturday, Sept. 18th), at 8.18, W.il be produced a new and 
original Play, entitled HARVEST, 

by H. Hamiltox. 

Meters. Arthur Deere, C. H. Hawtrey, Brandon Thomas, W. H. Denny, 
and York* Stephana ; Mesdamea Amy Roselle, Fanny Brough, Edith 
Chester, Carlo it* Addlaoo, fro. 

Busins— Manager, Mr. E. F. Bkadlxt. 

R oyalty theatre. 

Bole Lessee, Ml— Katb Saktlkt. 

Under the management of Mr. WlLUE KDODIV. 

Every evening, at 8, BLACKBERRI (SB. 

Followed by, at K TURNED UP. 

TraaMbrred from the Comedy Theatre. 

S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. Jour HOLUK—EAR. 

Every evening, at 8, THE RIVALS, 

Bob A are*, Mr. Edword Compton. Me—rm. Lewis Boll, 0. Dodewortb, 
Paxton, P. P. Mai shall, C. Blaklston, F. Francks, H. Bland, Tylor, atd 
Valentin*; Mesdam— Alckin, Terry, Burton, and Don Vivian. 

V audeville theatre. 

Bola IiCeae* and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNK. 

Every evening, at 8, HoLosorr'a tomons Comedy, In five aoca, 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

M—era. Thomas Thorna, Jam— Fernand**. Fred Thorne, Royee CarUion, 
Falter Mrillab, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, and Chari— Warner; M—dames 
Bopkle Larkin, L. Peach, and Kat* Korke. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


of 


[Royal 16«o, cloth l gilt top, St. 

PLANTS. By Professor 


[Demy 8n>, cloth gilt, 7s. 6 i. 

A New Book on 


Just published.] 

LIFE HISTORIES 

MC ALPINE. 

Juit published ] 

TOM TIDDLER S GROUND. 

Travel. By FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

Just published.] [Crxncn 8ro, cloth, 2s. 6 d, 

A SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B. C. 

8KOTTOWE, M.A. 

Mr. f HT.vrngnT.nv writes:—“Someacorunt, In a popular form, of the working of 
our greatest representative institution has been much wanted, and you seem to me 
to have Milled your task with skill and success. I hope that you may be rewarded 
by a large circulation.” 

Jutt published.] 

THE BANKRUPTCY of INDIA. 

on the Silver Question. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 

In t he pr ut.] [Demy 8t o, cloth. 

CAPITAL. By Karl Marx. Translated by F. Engels. 

At all Libraries.] ■ [Demy Boo, cloth, IS*. Si. 

THE RUSSIAN STORMCLOUD: or, Russia in her 

Relations to her Neighbouring States. By STEPNIAK. 

“ Stepniak’s obvious self-restraint apd moderation, onmbined with his avowal of 
revolutionary sympathies, greatly enhance the value of his political forecast.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ The most interesting book Stepniak has yet put forth.”—Si. James's Gaictte. 


[Demy 8 to, cloth, 7*. Si. 

With a Chapter 

[Demy 8t o, cloth. 


Jutt published.] 

GERMAN EVENINGS. 


Demy 8m, cloth gilt, 10*. 6 d. 

LIFE in KANSAS. By Percy G. 


At aU Libraritt.] 

EMIGRANT 

EBBUTT. 

“ We refer those who wish to know more of the experience of those settlers to the 

book Itself, which concludes with many practical remarks.A clear, homely, every- ; 

day view of emigrant life.”—A nglo- American lima. ! 

He gives a very good—and what to Intending emigrants will prove very useful— 
description of his every-day existence in the West ."—Contemporary Review. 

“ There la a vast amount ol information in this artless and racy narrative of a boy 
of sixteen.”— Graphic. I 


Juet published.] [Crown 8vo, SI. 

BIROAT’S EUCHARISTIC LIFE of CHRIST: being 

the Life of Jesus Christ in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, preached during 
the Octave of the Holy Sacrament, in the Church of S. Andri dee Arcs, in the 
Year 1667, by M. JACQUES BIROAT, Doctor in Theology of the Order of St. 
Benedict. Councillor and Preacher to the King. Translated from the Fi fth 
Edition (Paris, 1676) by EDWARD G. VARNISH. With an Introductory 
Preface by Rev. ARTHUR TOOTH, M.A. _ 

Contents: Sermon I. On the Saviour’s Hidden Life.—II. On the Saviour's Self- 
abased Life.—III. On the Saviour’s Sacrificed Life.-IV. On the Saviour’s Lifeof 
Love —V. On i he Saviour’s Glorifie d Life .—VI. On the Saviour’s Life of Grace.—VH. 
On the Saviour’s Energising Life.—VIII. On the Saviour’s Life of Cons ummat i o n. 

Just published. ] DemyQvo, cloth apt, 15*. 

THE HISTORICAL BASIS of MODERN^ EUROPE 

An Introductory Study to t he (g eneral History of Europe in the 
Century. By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 

[Demy 8no, cloth giU, St. 

By J. L. LowdelL Second, 

Edition. 

Juet published.] [Umo,Sd. each. 

THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER'S ARMOUR. By Rev. 

J. H. L. LEARY, D.O.L. A Series of Six Volume*, prettily bound in cloth, 
silver lettering. 

l. THE GOSPEL of PEACE. 

*. THE SHIELD of FAITH. 

8. THE BREASTPLATE of RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

4. THE GIRDLE of TRUTH. 

8. THE HELMET of SALVATION. 

6. THE SWORD of the SPIRIT. 

Second Edition.] _ [/it on* co!., demy Boo, 16*. 

SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. By 

J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 

“ An interesting hook on a subject of no small importance, on which hitherto it has 
been impossible to find a concise and reliable treatise.”— Spectator. 

New Edition.] [Demy 8ro, cloth, Te. Si. 

The LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON THINGS. 

By Sir GEO. W. COX, Bart. 


LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THM f 1iEDEMPTI0N of LABOUR. By^CecU "b. 

PHIPSON. 

Nearly ready.] [Crown 8vo. 

ARD AL MALAKAT: or, The Queen’s Land. By 

Commander LOVETT CAMERON. 


At preee.] [Crown too, (doth. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY from a SOCIALIST STAND¬ 

POINT. By E. BELFORT BAX - 

Atprae.] [Crown dco., cloth. 

AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G; B. Shaw. 


Jutt publicised.] 

A MARTYR 


THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. MISS WALLIS. 

ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 

“A remarkable literary phenomenon. It is modest, sober, oantious, refined, 
thoughtful, serious, sensible.’—Pall Mall. 

“ It . . . will oonflrm the belief that it depends upon Miss Wallis to attain, at 
a no distant future, the first rank among European novelists.”— Morning Rost. 

IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 

“ It earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men 
and women of letters.”— Athenaum. 

HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN 

Notches. By RICHARD LE FREE. 

“ The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and Ml of 
humour and pathos.”— Seotsman, 

“A selection of short stories bound together by a common interest, in which 
ingenuity of plot and skilM execution promise much enjoyment for their readers.” 

Yorkshire Post. 

JOBSON'S ENEMIES. By E. Jenkins. 

“A very clever hook, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical 
humour and oau.tic epigram.”— Truth. 

“ Brilliant and powerful; . . . the most remarkable book of the author’s pro¬ 
ductions.”— Morning Post. 

THE BASILI8K. 

ST. LEDGER. 

" The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold 
Will tend to your edification; 

The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told. 

And full of most startling sensation I "—Punch. 

" It is unsurpassed by any effort of the late Mr. Conway.”— Athenaum. 

OLD INIQUITY. By Phoebe Allen, author 

“Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn,” “ A Woodland Idyll,” fto. 

“Very interesting reading.”— Bookseller. 

“An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again 
with unfeigned pleasure "—Liverpool Daily Post. 

XINTAIL PLACE: a Tale of Revolution. 

Author of “Dorothy”: an Autobiography, fto. 


L. 


[3 volt., 31*. 6i. 

Baldwin. 


NEW NOVELS, 
to MAMMON. A Novel. By 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MEREVALE. By Mrs. John Bradshaw, author of 

’• Roger North.” 

" ‘ Merevale’ is a pleasant, readable book Exceedingly bright and clever,” 

“ A story oi high merit.”—Seotfman. Saturday Review. 

“The pureness and simplicity of thought and language which pervade this 
interesting work are sure to be received with hearty approval.”— Court Journal. 

THE BLISS of REVENGE. By T. E. Jacob. 

“ A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will aoaroely be alow to take advantage of 
it.”— PubliehePe Circular. 

THE LEAVEN of MALICE. By Hamilton Evelac. 

“ A thoroughly good old fashioned story.”— Morning Poet. 

“A capital story . . . full of variety, both as regards the writing and the 
characters.”— Court Journal. 

“ A book Ml of romantic incident, and though dated in the present time, it has an 
old world flavour, which many readers will appreciate."— Saturday Review. 

THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. S Hichens. 

“ A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.”— Fun. 

A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “Fair 

Faces and True Hearts,” “ Boro to Lttok,” fto. 

“ We are charmed with the Cleverly-drawn sketch of the Dale family.” 

Literary World. 

“ There are some bright little touohes of humour and wit, and some sound love 
passages.”— Whitehall Review. 

THE OTWAY'S CHILD. By Hope Stanford. 

“ Simple in subject . . . In tens 5 in treatment.”— Daily Telegraph. 

FROM the BOSOM of the DEEP. By J. E. Muddock. 

“ The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how 
to tell a story with foroe and vigour.”— Seotsman. 

“ A very stirring tale; and Mr. Muddook has been especially snooeeaM in Us 
thrilling Incidents of the sea.”— Academy, 

A NEW MARGUERITE. By “Imo.” 

IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mary A. Jagger. [Shortly. 


By H. P. Stephens and War ham 


of 


By the 
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ME. T. FISHER OVIN’S LIST. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

*** With the November issue, which commences a New Volume, the publication of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
in this country passes into the hands of Me. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

It is hoped that under the new auspices the Magazine will not only maintain hut increase its popularity with the British public. 

It will be found that the prospective arrangements are more general and English in interest than usual. The subject of the Life of Lincoln is of world* 
wide interest. The authors of the two Serial Novels, Frank R. Stockton and G. \V. Cable, have established an international reputation. And the Papers on 
“ENGLI8H CATHEDRALS,” “OLD CHELSEA,” and similar subjects which will receive efficient treatment, both textually and pictorially, cannot but 
attract considerable attention in this country. The series of ORIGINAL PORTRAITS of prominent Englishmen, Europeans, and Americans, with accom¬ 
panying descriptive papers, also appeal to a very wide circle. 

Bound Volumes for the half year ending with this present number may now be obtained. Price 10/8 ; also Cloth Coses for binding the present or past half- 
yearly volumes, Price 1/4. Back Numbers can be supplied; immediate application is requested from persons desirous of completing their sets. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOW BE BOOKED FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 

Orders ani all business communication) regarding THE CENTURY should in future be addressed to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 

The Leading Features of THE CENTURY for 1886-7 will be- 

RELIQION in the COLONIES, Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON will 

contribute several Papers on “ Religious Life before the Revolution.” The 
illustrations accompanying them will be of great historic interest and value. 
OLD CHELSEA. Dr. B. E. MARTIN has prepared two Papers on “Old 
and New Chelsea,” fall of historical and literary Interest. He describes the haunts 

XUAnaaaa VH... Human at,'n.nmn. 1 ',...1 - m . n ,. 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE of LINCOLN, by his confidential 
Secretaries, JOHN GEORGE NICOLAY and Colonel JOHN HAY. Begun 
with the sanction and assistance of President Lincoln himself, the preparation 
of this work has been continued during the past sixteen years under the 
authority of the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, the sole survivor of the President's 
immediate family. It is the only fnll and authoritative record of the private 
life and public career of Abraham Lincoln, the causes of the Rebellion, and the 
inside history of the Civil War, and of President Lincoln's administration. The 
“ Life of Lincoln ” will be Illustrated mainly by means of the reproduction of 
documents, and portraits of peaces, objects, and persons. 

A NEW NOVEL, by FRANK R. STOCKTON, “The Hundredth Man,” 
will begin in November. Written by the Author of “ Rudder Grange,” this new 
novel of love and real life will prove popular. 

ACADIAN STORIES, bv G. W. CABLE, will appear. The first of Mr. 
Cable’s new series is entitled “ Carancro.” The second is “ Grande Pointe.” 
Mr. Kemble has recently paid a visit to the Louisiana-Acadian country, in order 
to illustrate these stories with genuine “ local colour.” 

MEN and WOMEN of QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN. Mrs. OLIPHANT 
under this title, will contribute a series of illustrated articles, including sketches 
of Swift, Daniel Defoe, and others. 


of the Princess Elizabeth (Queen Bess), Sir Thomas More, Carlyle, and many 
other remarkable people. These articles are profusely Illustrated by Pas NELL. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Mrs. SCHUYLER van RENSSELAER, 
author of the articles on American architecture, will contribute a Series of 
Papers, illustrated by Joseph Pennell, on about Twelve English Cathedrals. 
An early chapter will be devoted to Westminster Abbey. 

DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS, SOMNAMBULISM, and 
SPIRITUALISM. These and allied phenomena will be treated in a Series of 
Articles by Rev. J. M. Buckley, DA)., Author of the recent article in The 
Centuby on “ Faith-Cure and Kindred Phenomena.” 

The regular departments of The CoNtuby will be fuller during the coming ye«r 
than in the last. In addition to the above, will be given several Astronomical Papers 
of great interest and beauty of illustration; a number of Short Stories; Essays ou 
Educational, Political, Religious, Literary, Artistic, and Social Question*; Descrip¬ 
tive Papers, Poems, &c., Jtc. 


THE STORY OP THE NATIONS. 

“ The series is likely to be found indispensable In every school library .”—Poll MM Oasette. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes, price 6s. each. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

GERMANY. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicuity. He is a thorough master of his subject.”— Globe. 

ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A., Author of “ A History of the American People,” &c. Second Edition. 

“ We heartily commend this volume.’ ^—Schoolmaster. 11 A clear and complete view of the rise and progress of the Roman nation.”— Congregationalist. 

THE JEWS: in Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Times. By Prof. J. K. Hosmer. 

“ The story of the Jews, when well told, os it is here, is one of thrilling satisfaction, and fruitful in instruction .”—Educational Timet. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Now ready, crown 8vo, in 1 vols., 21s. 

THE TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudley Hardress Thomas. 

NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELETTE. 

FRANCIS : a Socialistic Romance. Being for the most part an Idyll of England and Summer. 

By M. DAL VERO, Author of “ A Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“ Prettily and sympathetically worked out. . . . The cha’m of the book is derived from the simplicity and grace With which the story is told.”— Scotsman. 

IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 

THE MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and the FIRSTFRUITS of FEDERATION. 

By J. A. PARTRIDGE, Author of “Democracy : its Factors and Conditions,” “From Feudal to Federal,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Its interest is great. . . . He who really peruses it with a view to ga inin g knowledge, will most assuredly find much that will enable him to obtain a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole question. —City Prtvt. _ 

BRIDAL GIFT EDITION OF 

HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a 

Graduate in the University of Matrimony. White vellum cloth, extra gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

“ We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wodding presents. It is a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its author may be regarded as the 
Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss.”—Poll Mail Gazette. 

Cheap and Popular Edition (the Fifth). Square 8vo, cloth, Ss. ed. 

Catalogues Post-free on application. 

London ; T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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ABIAN NIGHTS.—PAYNE’S 

• ViLLION EDITION,” beautiful new copy, In IS vole. Trice £21. 
Apply 1o A. B., Mr. Pirteous, New* Agent, Exchange-squarr, Glasgow. 

T ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, RUSSELL 

JLJ HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. Established 1878.—For 
par.icul' r * apply to Mis* CAIL, Principal. Members of Connell: The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta 8pottUwoode, Tho Lady Wentworth, 
C. D. Newton, Ksq., C.B., M.A, LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and otbors. 

"VTAPLES.—PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 

-L N GIRLS — ENGLISH BOARDERS RECEIVED—Prospectus on 
application to Mrs. L. H. EOKIXSOX, Old TrafTord School, Manchester. 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

O 8.W. (close to Eor.’s Court Btatlon).-ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. K. COLE. A separate House adjoining lor Resident 
Pupils. The NEAT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 22RD. 


nno 
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AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

_ Tho AUTOTYPE COMPANY hare been permitted to place In the 

Photographic Itcom at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAtS, PLANS, and other otyects, to 
exact scale and with abaoluio fidelity. Assistance rendered In obtaining 
permission, Ac—Apply to the MANAGER, AUTOTYPR COMPART 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

W B. WHITT INGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoechnrch-street, Loads□ ; and “ The 
Charterhouse Proas,” 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, EX\ 

B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Me.—HENRY BOTH ERA N A OO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
13d, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
live the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouole or oxpense to vendors. Established 1816, 


B 


R I T I 


MUSEUM. 


The READING ROOM and NEWSPAPER ROOM will bo CLOSED 
from FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1ST, to TULSDAY, CCTODCR 6TH, both days 
inclusive. 

TDWAt.D A. BOBD, Principal Librarian. 

British Museum, Slat September, 1886. 

HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD, 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge University. 

Professor*—Seeley, King's Coll. ; Dr. It gga<a, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Pro taxor KonUuitr, , nd Dr. I'emro. 

Full list and refoiencet on application. 


tJiUDOR 


c 


AYEKUISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

President i 

Ill) GRACE THE LUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, KQ. 


The Object of this College Is to cnablo Students at the earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate cost, to taka tho University degree in Arts, Law, or 
Madlcine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

Tho College Charges for Lodging aud Board (with an Extra Term in tho 
Long Vacation), Including all necassury expenses of tuition for the B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per nnnum. 

For further Information apply to Ui« WAEDxx, Cavaniish Collegs, Com* 
Irtdga. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O.; 

2, KING STREET, 0HEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON". 

SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWO GUINEAS PEB ANNUM. 

prospectuses postage free on application. 

BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O IE .aTi* 33 0 OKS. 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free 


1. -RECEHT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Bedooed Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Seta or Separately. 

L—BOOKS IN 0RNAM6NTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, So. 


*.* Books Bound to order by the beet Workmen. 

All Books In Circulation or on Snle may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

M U D I E’S SELECT LIBRAE Y, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON._ 


C!T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

O SCHOOL, ALBERT EM BANK MENT, LONDON, B.E. 

"ill ?ow": 

opa. .o .11 Fir.I.,™ «*“■ »«> ^",w T ZIil.n0 

• i ' t " 

Sessional Examinations, aa alto aeveral Mcda ?«•,«!manta Entries roar be 
Tim Fwi mav be Dald in one Bum or by Initalmenta. tninee may on 
mlde to icTn/e. or P to Hospital Practice, and ipecl.1 
Side “r Slud.nl. entering In lUelr .vcjnd »r .nbeeqnenl jeere, elio fur 
Dental Students and for Qualified P I » c ‘ ul f n l r ‘' Pftk t,n n . the neiuh- 

aJSESS 

•yzgxsrti , nm 

Berrelary, Mr. GEOBGK RKNDLK. *” ” ~ ’ 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 


AW ENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 

UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

I. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (Including the Dental and the Pharma- 

ceotioal Couraea). 

III. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses of the above Departmente, and of F.ntmnco Scholarships and 
Exbibiiiona (12 In number, and varying Irom £12 to £luO per annum), will 
be forwarded on app kadon to the Regiatrar of tho College, cr may bo 
cbtalned from Mr J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly, Maucheater. 

Henry Wm. Holder, MJC, Regiatrar. 


jJNIVERSITY_ of SYDNEY. 

CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from GENTLEMEN between 26 and 45 yean 
of og*\ qualified by high nen domical position, to fill the CHAIR of MODERN 
LI1r.lUTUHE In the UNIVERSITY of SIDNEY 

I ho Profeaaor will be expected to give inatrnotion In the Engliah Lan¬ 
guage aud Literature, and io give or superintend instruction In the French 
anu German Languages and Literatures, assisted by Lecturers in French 
and German, directed by him; to delivir and conduct, during <ach 
academical year, such Lcolures and Examinations at the senate shall fiom 
time to time direct. ... .... 

The emoluments consist of fixed salary of £900 per annum, with half the 
lecture foes of students In the Department of Modern Languages, and 
examination foes. „ _ ...... 

Further particulars as to tenure of i fflcc, See., may be obtained fiom tho 
Agent-General for New Bouth Wales, 6, Wtsimliuter Chambers, B.W., to 
whom applications, stating candidate’s sgv, and accompanied by eight 
copies of testimonials, should be sent on or before tho 30iu SEPT., 1886. 

SAUL SamUKL, Agent-General for New South Wales, 

6, Westminster Chambers, Vlctcrla-street, London, 8.W. 

29th July, 1886.__ 


jJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The SESSION, 198G-87, will begiu on &TH OCTOREIt. The College 
supplks for ptrsotis of cHInnex, above the oioinary school sg-, the means 
of continuing tbclr fctudks iu Science, Languages, History, and Literature. 
The Chemictili Physical, Kngiucetu g. Go. logical, and Biological Labora¬ 
tories are own Daily. Hie Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Ekctrfo, and Mining Engineering und Surveying ; and special 
airanguinvuis for Practical Work havo hern made with various Knginesrs 
In ana near Bristol. Information with regard to the Lodging of Students 
may be obtained on application.' BeVir-l oCHOLAiiBUlPB aro tenable at 
(he Culleg Calendar, containing full lulormnllou, prlco is. (by post. 
Is. 3d.), /or Prospect UK s and lurther information, apply to the 
UlOlsTRJu*. 


T 


HE 


HEKKOMEK SCHOOL, 

BU8HEY, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Prerident—PROFESSOR H. HEKKOMER, M.A., A.R-A 
Treasurer—THUS. ECCLESTOX GIBB, Esq. 


SESSION 1886-7. 

Ths FIRST PART of the SESSION (consisting of three mouths) will 
commence on MONDAY, 4TH OCTOBRR IUXt. 

The fee for the term will be £6, to be paid in advance. 

Applicants for admission thoali send examples of their work before tho 
30th September next. 

For the Life Clara Drawings from tl e human figure (node), aud for the 
Preliminary Uua Drawings of the head, from lifts. 

For farther particulars apply to tho SECRETARY, at th) School. 

1SJATIONAL ARTj(T raining school, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

VWtcr.-EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., ILA. 

Director for Art.—T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
rrirclpal.—JOHN C. L. SPARKK3, Erq. 

Tho WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNFSI)AT f the *TH of 
OCTOBKk. I’ublio Art Classes in connection with the Training School, 
open to the public, on payment of fees, are established for Students of b -lit 
Boxes. Tho Studies comprlso Drawing, Painting, and Modelling as applied 
to Ornament, the Flgvre, Landscape, aud Still Life. 

Candidates for admbsion who ero not a ready rsgisbred as Students of 
tho School, must pass a Preliminary Examination in Freehand Drawing ol 
the Second Grade. 

Special Adiuiksion Examinations will be held at tbs School at frequent 
ntervals during the Session. The first examinations f.r the forthcoming 
Session wi 1 be htld on Tuesday, the 2eth Septemb r, at 11.45 o.m n and 
6 45 p ro. Application for information as lo fees, and for admission, should 
be made In writing to the SECKKTARr, Science aud Ail Department, &.W., 
or, on and alter the 6th of October, ptrsorally to ths Keoisxrar at Um> 
School, bxhlbiilon Rond, South Kemlugton, s. W. 

By order of tho Lord* of tho C jtntuUtse of Council on Education. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The SE38ION of the PACULTY of M kDlCINB commences on OCTOBER 4. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 4 P M., by A. E. BaRKKH, «uq. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS aud ot SCIENCE 
(Including tho ind an School and tbs Departments of Applied Mrsos ud 
TschnolorfV and of the Fine ArU) begins on OCTOURK 5. INiR jDUC- 
TOHY LECTURE, at 3 P.M., by l’rofosaor T. E. SCRUTION, M.A^ LL.B. 

Jnstiuctlon la provided for Womeu in Aits, LiWr, and Sclepcs. _ 

Pr, sped uses and Regulai Ions relating to EihibUiona, *c. (vaino £*,090), 
may be obtained from the College, Gower-slruet, WAL 

•ftie EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PR1ZJB (L«W« 
nl Mn.1 and (OIUCMKIST) aSOlSEKIilSQ KHrKATOK JtXHlfil- 
TluNS begin bEPThMBtIt 28; lor MEDICAL EXHIBITIONS, BtPTEM- 

B TheSCIlOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER *7. 

The Oollego is dote ti tne Gowsr-streel Station. 

Talfourd Ely, M.A^ Secretary. 


K 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LADIBV DSPAKTMKNT, 

13, KENSINGTON SQUABS, IT. 

IJiCTl HM tt, siren .nd CLASStB a>« held tor LADIK9, •« IS. KES- 
SINUTON SQUARE, under the d-reclion of the Coundl of K«ngs College, 
L >ndoo. They form a Department of the College, and the Commit us, 
Lec:urers, and Teacher*, are appointed by the Conuctl. 

The M1CHAF.LMA3 TERM commeoces on MORDAY, CCTOBER 11TB. 

For Prospectus and full info»mnllon, aptly to the Laly Superintemlant 
and 8* cratsry, Mias FCHMlTt, 13, Konslngfowegoare. _ 


For the First Time published, prioe 5s.; poet-flrae, 5«. 3d. 

TT’VIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 

Tj CLUNI, illuslrstlve of many English C oniao Foundation*, and 
some of our Early Kings from 1066 to 1554. By Sir G. E. DUCKKTT, Bart. 

Intending purchaser* to tend nomo to Uw Author, Oxfoid and Cambridge 
Club, PaU-null, S.W. 
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THE ACADEMY 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

[No. 852.-OCTOBER, 1888.-It. 6d. 


FACTS AND FICTIONS IN IRISH HISTORY. BY LOAD 
Bkaboukve. 

SARRACINESCA. BT F. MAXIOX ClUWFORD. CHAPS. XVI.— 

xvm. 

MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE. -XII., Xin. BT LaUKKNCK 
O UP BA ST. 

THE WIT, WISDOM, AND FOLLY OP THE LAST FIVE 
TEARS. 

A WEEK IN THE PINE-REGION. 

CANKER8 OF A CALM WORLD THE Wo«» , 8 DEADLOCK.— 
COB* OF PEACE AHD WELL-DOING.—PEEFLKXIKQ FACTS 
BEOABDfXO EMPLOYMENT.—0UOET WE EOT TO SPREAD 
OVK9ELTM t 

THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART.—No. II. THE SOCIAL 
AND DOMESTIC LIFE. BT JOHN SKELTON. 

William Blackwood * Sobs, Edinburgh tad London. 

Now road?, pric* Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Number XLVHL—OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS, 

CHILDREN of GIBEON. By WALTee BE3ANT. Book II., Chapters 

xxiv.-xxni. 

WOMAN’S WORK In CREATION. By Dr. BENJAMIN WABD BlCHAED- 
SON. 

TO A BOY PIPING. By CaBTL BATTEESBT. 

THE ETHICS of PLAGIARISM. By Bbandkr MATTHEWS. 

THE NARRATIVE of a GREAT And NOBLE SACRIFICE. By ALAN 
A dai a. 

LAST YEAR'S NEST. By E. NESEIT. 

ACCLIMATISATION. By the Her. J. G. WOOD. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW LASO. 

London: Lonomahs, Gieen, St CO. 

Now ready, for OCTOBER, prlee It. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by Her. W. ROBERTSON NIOOLL, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

THE LIFE and WORKS of HEINRICH EWALD. By Prof. T. K. 
CBETNN, D.D. 

SOME GLEANINGS from ST. PETER’S HARVEST FIELD. By Right 
Hot. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bbhop of Derry and Kaphoe. 

THE REVISED VERSION.—The Book of Job. By Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, 
D.D., LL.D. 

THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS of the PEACE of CHRIST, the WORD of 
CHRIST, a ad the NAME of CHRIST. (Col. 111. 15-17.) By Her. 
ALEXANDER MACLAREX, D.D. 

THE BOOK of ZECHARIAH. By Rer. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

PREVIAOa Her. 1.14. By Her. W. U. SlMOOX, M.A. Notea and News. 
London: II odder & Stoughton, 27, Paternosttr-row. 

PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. 

Now ready, price la. 

THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW 

For SEPTEMBER, containing i— 

GENIUS. By Edmund C. STkdmaN. 

THE AGNOSTIC DILEMMA. By ALlX. J. ORMOND. 

THE ORIGIN of a OREAT DELUSION. By G. R. GIBSON. 

THE FREEDMAN during (he WAR. By Ooa. O. O. HOWARD. 

IN and AROUND a DESPATCH BOX. By F. C. BAILOR. 

THE BLUE VEIL* a Story. By Ai Fred FCHONB. 

CRITICISMS, NOTES, and REVIEWS. 24 page*. 

London : H odder & Stoughton, 27, Pateraoeter-row. 

Quarterly, prlee 8a. 6d. 

ENGLISH ETCHINGS. 

costerts for October. 

THE EXHIBITION of tbo SOCIETY of PAIMER-ETCllER8. 

ROUEN. Etching by E. M. Brahdard. 

IIYB. Etching by W. II. BORKOW. 

HIGH COURT, CALCUTTA. Etching by W. IlOLUES MAT. 

London: Sampson Low, Mabstok, * CO., 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Ready on Monday next, prioe One Shilling. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For OCTOBER, containing 

THE nON. ANN BINGHAM. Painted by Sir JOSHUA RxtKOLDS. En¬ 
graved by BartolozBi. Frontispiece. 

THE AMERICAN SAL' N. By PAUL LEBOI. With Four Engravings. 

THE HON. ANN BINGHAM. By R. BARRINGTON NASH. 

SOMR HISTORIC GLOVES. By 8. William Beck. With Four 
Examples. 

ANIMALS IN DECORATION : A REJOINDER. By LEWIS F. DAT. 

ST. JAMES’S PALACE. By the Ear. W. J. LOFTM. With Flro Ulus’ 
tratloat. 

WASTED ? By WILFRID METRELL. 

THE ROMANCE OF ART s THE FORGERIES OF BA8T1ANINI. By 
NINA Bar*TOW. With Two Illustration*. 

APPLE-TREE CORNER. By KATHARINE DE MATTOS. With Fire 
Illustrations by H. R. BLOOMER. 

MORE ROYAL ACADEMY 8CANDAL8. By J. PNNDBBEL-BBODHUBST. 
ART IN CANADA. By R. A. M. 8TXTK5SON. With Three Examples from 
the Colonial Exhibition. 

POEMS AND PICTURES: ON THE RIVER. By J. ARTHUR B LAI Nil 
and Auci HATERS. 

VAN DYCK AT ANTWERP. By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

MEDALS OF THE STAGE. By the Editor. With Portrait*. 

THE CHRONICLE OF ART : ART IN SEPTEMBER. 

CASSELL ft COMPART, Limited, Ludgate-hlll, London. 

Ready on Monday next, price 7d. 

CASSELL 1 S MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER, containing 

THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE HRAVEN8. By WILLIAM HUGGINS, 
D.C.L., F.R.9., F.R.A.3 
COOKING AT BEA. By A. G. PATNK, M.A. 

AN OLD-FA8BIONED WOOING. New Music by Prof. GOBDON 8AUN- 
DEBS, Mos.D. 

A MATRIMONIAL SCHEMER. 8hort Story. 

A NORWEGIAN PEASANT WEDDING. By EdWix GOArBT. 

EVER TRUE. By GkOBOE WEATHERLY. 

STIRRING SCRKES IN STIRRING LIVES. IT—SIR THOMAS FOWXLL 
BUXTON. By Prof. W. G. BlaiKib, F.K.S. Kdln. 

ON THE NUTRITIOUS VALUE OF CERTAIN FOODS. By A FAU LT 
DOCTOR. 

THE GARDEN IN OCTOBER. 

SCREENS AND SCREEN PAINTING. 

OUR DINNERS COMPETITION. 

A WOODEN CITY. By ONE OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

MR. PlLBEAM’S LOVE 8TORY. 

THE ROTAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

WHAT TO WEAR: ChIt*Chet on Dress. By OtJB PARIS AND LONDON 
COBXB&PON DEBTS. 

THE GATHERER : an Illustrated Record of Invention and Discovery. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. By the AUTHOR of “ WHO IS SYLVIA ?” 
HARLOWK’8 HELPMATE. By FRANK Barkett. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 

•-—--- 

COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 

No. I-, for OCTOBER, Vol. 11., Prioo 3d., of 

3d, ILLUSTRATIONS. 3d. 

Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Contents. 

DRAGON HOLLOW. Chaps. I., II., HI. By the EditOK. 

THE PRESS AND PRESS BUILDINGS. Three Illustration!. The Great 
Presa.dlstribatlng Establishment (Mcs*r». W. H. Smith St Son’s) and 
Illustrated L ndon Nows. 

RAILWAY MEN i The late Mr. J. P. Knight. With Portrait. 
FOXHUNTING. Six Illustrations. By WALTER WlNASS. 

THE LATE SAMUEL MOBLEY. With Portrait. 

KEW GARDENS. Two Illustrations. By J. O. BAKER, F.ft.S , F.L.8. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN i Lord John Manners. With Portrait. 

THK WEST of ENGLAND SANATORIUM. One Illustration. By ARTHUR 
Kixglake, J.P. 

ILLUSTRATED INVENTIONS, ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS of BOOKS, Ac. 
THE FIRST VOLUME of ILI.U8TUA 1 IONS, elegartly bound In 
c’oth, arul containing nearly 400 Engravings, la now ready, pr»ce 3s., 
making tbo chsapest Christmas book in the msrket. 

London : Wells, GARDNER, Dartox, A Co, 2, Paternoster-buildings. 

" As freeh, sa vigorous, aud as hopeful as ever. No Baptist household 
should be without It. - — Freeman. | 


TIME. 


Is. 

Large 8vo. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

SYMPOSIUM : The Jewish Faith in it* Relation to BibUaal Theology. By 
the Rev. E. J. FkawUrl. BA. 

EVOLUTION « HEAVEN AND HELL. By Rev. Sir G. W. COX, M.A. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH. By Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 

TnE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN VOCATION. By Rev. A. F. MUIR, M.A. 
THREE WITNESSES. By Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS IN I. CORINTHIANS. By Rev. R. F. WHY- 
MOUTH, D.Lit. 

EPAPHRODITUS : UNSTINTING IN SERVICE. 

THE RELATION OF CHRIST TO THE FATHER. 

THE GOOD BAMARITAN. By Rev. Joseph Ogle. 

THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF THOUGHT. 

THE END THEREOF. 

A FAITHFUL BAYING. 

IDOLS IN THE HEART. 

AFTERWARDS. 

THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVE. 

SUBDUING THE BODY. 

THK PRAISE OF MEN. 

RELICS FROM JEREMIAH'S REFUGE. By H. 

THE MINISTRY OF REMINDING. By 8. T. 

THE JEWISH CHRIST-WARD MOVEMENT. 

NOTF8 ON ZWINGU. By Bev. Phillip Schayf, D.D. 

PULPIT FITFALL8. 

JAMES NISBIT Sc Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Set Ur. FISHER UNWIN’S Advt., front page. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

See Messrs. BENTLEY & SON’S Advt., page 4. 

THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

Set Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Advt, page 4. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

See Messrs. MACMILLAN ft CO.’S Advt., page 4. 


Published Monthly. Pi Ice Sd. 


P»i 5 c ip A L Contents ros OCTOBER. 

THE TALE HE LEFT BEHIND. A. A. BAUMANN, M.P. 

MORE TRUTH ABOUT THE CIVIL SERVICE. "ANOTHER WHO 

K'OWS." 

AN EPISODE OF WIESBADEN. Mrs.HEBXY ARNOLD. 

THE PLAIN FACT ABOUT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. Mi UK A. B*OW«. 

GUNNER BELLI AM. WALTER M. WATKINS, Pitchford. 

PATRIOTISM. W. GUNNT-CHOET. 

CENTENARIANS. Author of ” How to be Happy though Married.*’ 
London i SWAB Bonnzxmbein, Lowest, * Co., Paten os ter^uam 


HTHE 

JL W1L 


Now Ready. Demy 8vo, pp. 1i, wrapper la. 

IE CHURCH and THE STAGE. 

William Hk.nky Hudson. 

London : T»ubxer & Co., Ludgnte-hilL 


OLD WELSH TEXTS. 

Vol. I.—A Diplomatic Rbproduction op thh 

Red Book Text of the Mabinogion, &c. 

EDITED BY 

Prof. BUYS, M.A., and OWBUOOVBYN EVANS. 

"The very first thing that strikes one, In reading the * MABINOGION, 
is how evidently ths mediaeval story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of 
which he does cot fully possess the secret; he is Ilka a peasant building 
hi* hut on the site of H-licaniasau* or Eobean* ; he build*, but wlirtt he 
build* i* lull of material* of which ho know* not the history, or knows by 
agllmra>rlng tradition merely ;—stones * not of this building.’ but if an 
older architecture, greater, cunnl> g«r, more ranjestic-al. In the modl**'V*l 
storioa of no Latin or Teutonic people does thia strike one a* in those of the 
WcUh.’’—MATTHEW ARBOLD (‘‘Cell c Literature," p. 61). 

The issue is limited to 500 copies, which will be numbered and supplied 
to subscribers only. There era Three Editions, all royal 8vo in size I— 

(n) PATRON’S EDITION, limited to 80 copies, on hand-made paprr, 
h* If. bound, gilt, gilt top, 42*. 

(6) LIBRARY EDITION, limited to 150 copies, on toned paper, half¬ 
bound, gilt, 31*. 6d. 

(c) STUDENTS’ EDITION, on antique la’d paper, cloth, g It, 21*. 

Names for Vol. I. must bo recolvod bofo’e November 20th, if they sre to 
appear on the List of Subecrib-ra. All communication* and remittances to 
be addressed to Mr. J. G. EVANS, 7, Cl .roudan-villa*, Oxford. 


MASON 

BIRMINOUAK. 


COLLEGE, 


THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS TOE OCTOBER. 

THK RKV. WILLIAM LANDRLS, D.D. (With Porlrait.) 

PKA13K-GOD BAREBONE—WAS IIE A BAPTI8T ?—I. 

WHY 1 AM A NONCONFORMIST.-NO. V. 

I ON PULPIT QUAINTNESSES.—I. TEXTS. 

THE ANABAPTISTS, ANCIENT AND MOL-EUX. (Concluding Article.) 
BOOKS, CHIEFLY BIBLICAL. 

SAMUEL MOBLEY. 

FADING LEAVES. 

BRIEF NOTES. 

MINISTERIAL REGISTER. 

REVIEWS. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The BAPTIST MAGABINR may be ordered from any Bookseller. It I* 
■ent direct from tho Office for 3s. per annum, post-free. A Specimen Copy 
will be posted on receipt of four stamps. 

London: Alexander * Shepaeabd, tl, FandvaiDttmt, Holboro, E.C. 


SESSION 1888-87. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND BCIENCK. 

The FE-4810N will commerce on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1ST, 1888. 

Syllabus or, containing full Information *s to En r-nce and oilier Scholar, 
sli.p*, tho viirloo* Courts of lustimtlor, Lecture hours. Fees, Etc., may bo 
obtained from Messrs. CORNISH, New-sireet, Birmingham, prioo Sd.; by 
po»t,4jd. GKO. II. MOKLBT, Secretary. 


'J'HE 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The FIFTY-SIXTH BF.SMON of the DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE 
will begin on the 1ST OCTOBER, 1886, and the THIRTEENTH SESSION of 
the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS on tho 

4T Tho CLASSES prepare for Proroasloni', Commrrco. ami tl o Unlvorsltlea. 
The 1’byricel, Ch*mlc*l, Mineirl *glol, Biologic 1, and Engineering 
Laboratories, aud the Weaving Bhid , Dyohuusr, and Printing Rooms Will 
bo open daily for practical work. 

Th j foil j wing l*rosp<c!o*ea may be had free frjtn lbs Scc:> tary 

1. Department of Medicine. 

2. Clnwes In Science, Technology, and Arts. 

3. Classes for Occasional and Evening Student*. 

4. Classes In Civil and Mach tnlcal Engineering. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents nob OCTOBER, 1888. 

I. A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W.E.NOBBIS. 
(To be continued.) 

II. HORACE. Book III., Ode 24. - INTACTE8 
OPULENTIOB. 

IH. STATESMEN of EASTERN EUROPE. 

IV. THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

V. THE NOVELS of BALZAC. Part I. 

VI. SIR GREENHAT. 

VII. LOVE-MAKING in PADDY-LAND. 

VIII. THE STORY of MY MARRIAGE. 

IX. MEN WE MEET. 

X. THE PAVILION. 

XI. TO JENNY. 

XII. PA8TON OAREW, MILLIONAIRE and 
MISER. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. (To 
be oontinued.) 

NOW READY. 

A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 

OXFORD MEMORIES. 

A RETROSPECT AFTER FIFTY TEARS. 

By Rev. J. PYCROFT, 

Author of “Agony Point,” Ac. 

In a yola., demy 8vo, 84s. 


NOW READY. 

OUR HOME BT THE ADRIATIC. 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER 
(Madams Gallbtti di Cadilhac). 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. 


NOW READY. 
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manutcript. 

It it particularly requetted that ad butinttt 
Uttert regarding the tupply of the paper, 
Sft., may he addrtttei to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

“ English 'Worthies ”: Richard Steele. By 
Austin Dobson. (Longmans.) 

This is not only a remarkably just critique, 
but it is in many respects one of the most 
charming biographies I have read. It would 
be idle to commend the book for merits which 
are among Mr. Dobson’s familiar excellences; 
for the graceful and felicitous phrasing, the 
easy movement, the delicate humorous touch, 
the entire absence of affectation, that are 
characteristic of this as of Mr. Dobson’s 
other work. Yet the reader is not more 
delighted by these than by the amplitude of 
illustration—such as is rarely fitted into so 
small compass—with which the course of 
Steele’s life is traced, the profusion of material 
brought to command without seducing the 
writer into the easy pitfall of discursive treat¬ 
ment, and the dominant sympathy with which 
the different sides of Steele’s character are 
made gradually to unfold themselves. 

If I were to point to any defect in the 
book, I should be inclined to find it. in what 
is after all an excellence overdone—a tendency 
to what may be called excess of scholarship. 
It strikes one that there is at times an inclina- 
-tion to a superfluity of detail upon small 
points that have no manner of concern with 
the proper work in hand. Surely such a 
discussion as that on p. 11 about the 
“ Tutour,” though embodying a correction of 
Forster, had better have been relegated to a 
footnote; and the like may be said of a 
similar discussion on p. 56, as well as of 
several others. These enhance the scholarly 
value of Mr. Dobson’s book, no doubt, but 
they interfere with the reader’s gratification, 
and they do not assist the author’s progress. 
They tend, in fact, to make that progress 
lumber very uneasily at times; and, were it 
not for the author’s resilient energy, would 
render portions of the work insupportably 
heavy. We demand scholarship in these 
times, and let us have scholarship by all 
means; but let us beware of pushing scholar¬ 
ship beyond the verge of scholastic pedantry. 

It is one of the chid merits of this book that 
it is a book for the scholar as well as for the 
general reader. But even though its author 
had meant it for a cyclopedia article, to what 
good end did he give us a restatement of 
statements that require confirmation or deal 
with reehauffdt of in significant notes and 
queries? 

These items, however, do not enter in any 
very conspicuous degree into the unity of 
the work. A further objection might be 
raised on the ground of what he has 
omitted. The writer of a work on Steele, 
who, after all, and not Addison, is the true 
founder of the English periodical essay, might 


be expected to deal with some of the larger 
aspects of this question, not merely to indicate 
the immediate circumstances of the origin of 
the Tatter as they enter into Steele’s life, but 
to trace the historic bearings of this new 
phenomenon and examine its literary signifi¬ 
cance. Mr. Dobson has not done this. 
Perhaps he regarded such a treatment of 
the subject as beyond his immediate province, 
and perhaps he was right. The wider 
phases of the question belong more properly 
to the history of our literature, to such a 
work as that of Prof. Beljame {Le Public et 
let JTomtnet de Lettret en Angleterre au 18 mt - 
Siiele), whose masterly treatment of the 
entire subject leaves little further to be 
desired. Mr. Dobson has limited his aim to 
Steele and Steele’s work. 

It is in the author’s estimate of Steele’s 
character that I find the ohief excellence of 
the book to oonsist. It is not frequently the 
lot of one, whether dead or living, who spends 
his life with the careless honesty of purpose 
and thriftlessness of his own good characteristic 
of Steele to find himself judged by one who 
combines so happily as Mr. Dobson the seldom 
associated qualities of veracity and kindliness. 

I do not imply that Mr. Dobson has set him- 
self to repeat the familiar account of Steele’s 
life and to bathe it in a sun-flood of charity 
from his own heart, to tell the melancholy 
truth with a tender voice, to condone the 
multitude of sins in the fulness of the sinner’s 
repentance. We have had enough of both 
praise and blame of Steele ; and it would have 
been an easy matter to have made exposures 
in Macaulay’s strain of brilliant flippancy, or 
to have smilingly dispensed absolution with 
the patriarchal benevolence of Thackeray. 
But Mr. Dobson has set himself the more 
difficult task neither of rattling blame nor of 
blinking pardon, but of intelligent and sym¬ 
pathetic comprehension. Going out to meet 
Steele half way by sympathy and the wish 
to understand him, he has succeeded with a 
rare felicity in doing what has not before 
been done—in telling us the truth of the 
matter. Faithfully to tell the truth, to 
strike the precise note of just appreciation 
in the estimate of a character so impulsive 
and a life so wayward as those of Steele, is 
a task beset with peculiar difficulties and 
demanding peculiar aptitudes. A character 
with more of reticent decorum, such as 
Addison, one with more of that social hypo¬ 
crisy and personal cunning which pass for 
prudence, is far more simply explained, and, 
as a rule, far more highly esteemed; because 
this reticence enables the subject to sit par¬ 
tially in the dark, to hide his hand, and to 
“play his cards wisely.” Steele did not 
know the method of playing his cards wisely. 

A stranger to Addisonian prudence, unable to 
restrain his hand when his feelings prompted 
him to strike, he entangled himself in the 
meshes of faction, and, through very excess 
of honesty, blundered into strife with friend 
as well as foe. He has left a superabundance 
of material' for a verdiot upon his character; 
but this material, again, is of that difficult 
and debatable kind which demands at the 
outset something finer than the mere capacity 
to judge facts—viz., the capacity to appre¬ 
ciate a nature like his. Not only does his 
life present a tangled web for the biographer 
unravel, but the warping threads are found 


to be those that are finest and require the 
most delicate handling, because they proceed 
from what constitute the finest elements of 
our moral being. An ordinary polioe-deteo- 
tive would be competent to sift the complica¬ 
tions of such a life as Defoe’s; the imbroglios 
of Steele proceed from a different cause. 
“ His quick enthusiasm and his irrepressible 
temperament often betrayed him into actions 
and landed him in dilemmas which meaner 
men would easily have avoided.” 

Mr. Dobson has made no attempt to find a 
hero in “ Good Diok,” but he has finally done 
him justice. He has explicitly brought out 
the good that was in him: his amiability, his 
frankness, his generosity, his untiring de¬ 
votion, his self-sacrificing honesty, his genuine 
m anlin ess. We English, on whom our virtue 
sits so easily, have a special repugnance to 
those failings that lean to virtue’s side; and 
we have been characteristically severe upon 
the peccadilloes of one of our truest men. 
But it is well to know that Steele, if he 
slipped at times in the illustrious company of 
Harley and Bolingbroke, of Swift and Addison, 
was not the feeble sentimentalist of our pet 
Thackeray, that he was in no sense a hypo¬ 
crite, that he was neither a drunkard nor a 
hard drinker, that he was unwavering in his 
principles and unswerving in his loyalty to 
friends, that in the days of light amourt 
his love was almost romantic, that he was 
neither so weak, nor frail, nor fallible as we 
have been pleased to suppose, and that 
throughout his life he fought consistently 
and strenuously for what is right and what 
is pure. Mr. Dobson has turned the foil of 
our pity or reproach for Steele’s weakness by 
bringing into relief the stronger features of 
his character. Johk G. Dow. 


The Hittory of Catholic Emancipation and 
the Progrett of the Catholic Church in the 
Britith Itltt (chiefly in England) from 
1771 to 1820. By W. J. Amherst, S.J. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A history of the gradual abolition of the 
penal laws and the restoration of the Catholics 
of these realms to a position of equality with 
the other subjects of the Crown has long been 
wanted, not only by members of that com¬ 
munion, but by many others who are 
interested in modem history and the decline 
of that persecuting spirit, half political, half 
religious, which has had an effect on the world 
almost entirely evil. Some violent partisan 
books might perhaps be found which in part 
go over the same ground as that traversed by 
Mr. Amherst; but it is certainly not too much 
to say that the learned Jesuit’s volumes are 
the first that have treated these events fully, 
and at the same time in a spirit which is not 
offensive to the tolerant reader. We have 
but one grave fault to find, and it may be 
well to relieve our feelings at once. Why 
has Mr. Amherst discontinued his ohroniole 
of the Emancipation struggle in 1820—that 
is, nine years before the battle was finally 
won ? We are not aware that there was any 
such break in the continuity of events as to 
make 1820 a new period of departure; for 
struggles of this kind are no more cut into 
sections by the death and accession of kings 
than they are by solar eclipses or the appear¬ 
ance of comets. It is very hard to pardon 
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him for this, and wo can only do so on the 
condition that he will undertake in a future 
volume to give us the story down to 1829. 

It is not easy to meet with a writer on any 
period of history since the reformation who 
does not show some signs of partizanahip, 
which make his books perchance more enter¬ 
taining, but deprives them of much of the 
trustworthiness which we have a right to 
demand of all those who profess to instruct us 
on serious matters. Before we opened Mr. 
Amherst’s volumes we felt pretty sure that 
there would be no bitter words said of those 
Protestants who set their faces sternly against 
any relaxation of the old penal code. It is 
but too evident that, while some few said 
what they did not believe for the sake of 
winning the plaudits of an ignorant mob, 
others, and these the gTeat majority, really 
did believe every silly falsehood which the 
abilities of many generations of slanderers 
had enabled them to thrust upon the world. 
We hare ourselves been told by educated 
persons in the most simple good faith that 
since the accession of Elizabeth no one what¬ 
ever had been in any way molested for his 
religion, except during the time of the 
Commonwealth. During the whole of the 
Emancipation struggle a great part of the 
people believed this. They moreover believed 
that it was a part of the Catholic faith that 
then was no obligation to speak the truth to 
Protestants, that priests could give their 
penitents leave to commit the most shocking 
crimes, and that the “Papist” claimed for 
the Pope the power of deposing kings when¬ 
ever he had the desire to do so. It would be 
difficult for Mr. Amherst or anyone else who 
knows how these stupid prejudices arose to 
be very angry with the simple folk who 
wen influenced by them. Readers of the 
old romances, or even of Bon Quixote, know 
that the Moslem were credited with having, 
images of Mohammed in their mosques. 
As, however, this absurd calumny pro¬ 
duced no evil to the votaries el Islam, we 
are not aware that any Moslem author has 
ever thought it worth his while to expose it. 
The Mohammedans have a word Takleed, 
which signifies a blind belief in the opinion 
of others. It might well be imported into 
our tongue, and applied to those who have at 
vatious times wished to inflict din punish¬ 
ment on their fellow creatures,, not for 
opinions, right or wrong, which they really 
held, but for a jumble of fantastic enormities, 
the belief in which was impossible. No 
honour is due to Mr. Amherst for thinking 
kindly of persons so ignorant, however in¬ 
jurious they may have been to society; but 
his self-restraint is admirable when dealing 
with another class of men—the Catholic 
Vetoists, as they wen called. The hope 
had been, held out to Roman Cbtholics, ever 
since the first nlaxations of the penal laws, 
that, under certain conditions, they might 
hope to be put on an equality with their 
fellow-subjects. These conditions varied 
from time to time. Some were of a nature 
which no Roman Catholic could assent to 
without forfeiting his right to he considered 
a member of the Church; others, though not 
contrary to faith, were socially and politically 
dangerous. In or about 1790 some Catholics 
had brought themselves to believe that they 
might take an oath which the bishops 


speedily condemned, and for the sake of a country in Europe. If anyone doubts what 
small instalment of relief were willing to would have been the effect had the “vetoists” 

had their way, let him consider what the 


be legally branded as “Protesting Catholic 
Dissenters.” This odious designation shows 
how little either Protestants or Catholics 
during the struggle knew or cared for the 
history or meaning of words. “Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters,” however, never came 
into being; and the phrase is, we believe, so 
entirely forgotten that by far the greater part 
of Mr. Amherst’s readers will make acquaint¬ 
ance with it in his pages for the first time. 

It is not so with the “ veto ” however. It 
was maintained by almost all the political 
leaders who desired to remove the Catholic 
disabilities that some safeguards were neces¬ 
sary. Most of them had so great a dread of 
Roman interference that they were not to be 
blamed for this opinion. The few who did 
not think it needful in itself believed, and 
at the time they had good reasons for their 
opinion, that Catholic emancipation could never 
be carried without it. As time went on the 
nature of the proposed veto went through many 
modifications. The object was to hinder any 
one being made a bishop who could not be 
trusted by the government of the day. It is 
not surprising that "Whig and Tory statesmen 
should be anxious for this; but it is strange 
indeed that Charles Bntler—a learned lawyer, 
and a man, as we have reasons to believe, 
sincerely devoted to his religion—should have 
given a moment’s thought to snch a dangerous 
surrender. He was not alone, however. 
Several of the English vicars apostolio thought 
that the veto might be safely granted. There 
was one man, however, of great intellectual 
power and political foresight who devoted his 
time and indominable energy to fighting the 
battle of the Church against the State. The 
odds were enormous, but Milner was victorious. 
Emancipation was carried at length without 
the veto; but the champion who had fought so 
stoutly and sc wisely died ere the battle 
was won. Milner is a here at the author’s. 
He from time to time uses very strong 
words in his praise, but seldom without a 
caution that there is much to be said for a 
party with which he can have no possible 
sympathy. 

“ The most enthusiastic admirer of the great 
bishop,” he says, “ may be well advised to be 
cautious, and to restrain a little his thoughts 
and measure his words, lest he should find 
himself including bishops and priests in the 
terms of his condemnation. The reader will also 
have to remember that the very exceptional 
circumstances under which the opponents of 
Milner acted give them a title to be heard 
in mitigation of punishment.” 

These are the words of one who knows how 
history should be written—who shrinks from 
exalting heroes at the expense of their 
surroundings. With every admiration for the 
motive and spirit in which this and similar 
passages are conceived we are bound in 
honesty to say that we do not agree with 
them. Charles Bntler and the “vetoist” 
bishops and priests were not ignorant men. 
On the contrary, they were probably better 
informed on recent religions history, as it 
affected the Roman Catholic Church, than 
their successors are at the present day. They 
must, therefore, have been fully aware how 
fatal had been the interference of the state in 


state of Ireland would have been. Now, 
with the Catholic bishops independent of all 
parties in the state, the affection of their flocks 
is unabated; and during the late sad years of 
hate and suffering they have been enabled to 
restrain their people in a great degree, or in 
some degree at least, from those outrages 
against justice and natural human feeling 
which have on former occasions disgraced 
both Catholics and Protestants in that un¬ 
happy land. Had the Catholic bishops owed 
their position in any way to a Tory or a 
Liberal minister, or if they had received one 
sixpence from the Treasury, they would 
be denounced as the officials of an alien 
country, and might, perhaps, have no more 
influence for political good over their flock* 
than that possessed by those gentlemen whose 
present place of business is within the walls 
of Dublin Castle. Edwabd Peacock. 


Massaeres of the Mountains: a History •£ the 
Indian Wan of the Far West. By i. P. 
Dunn, jun. (Sampson Low.) 

The general reader, as doubtless intended by 
the publishers, can scarcely fail to be attracted 
by the alliterative leading title of this work. 
Should the serious student be, at the same 
time, tempted by its more prosaic sab-title, 
all interests will be served, and neither class 
disappointed. The former will find it very 
much more diverting than most three-volume 
novels; while the latter will he at once 
surprised and delighted with its brilliant 
exposition, absolutely unbiassed tone, and 
lucid arrangement of rich materials bearing 
on the struggle carried on for the last half 
century between the white and red man for 
the possession of the eastern and western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 

Commenting on the absurdly exaggerated 
accounts current at the time respecting 
Carson’s New Mexican expedition of 1864, 
the author remarks that, if there be anything 
more unreliable them traditional history, it is 
written history; and if for “ written history ” 
we read “ written Indian history,” the state¬ 
ment may be accepted without further qualifi¬ 
cation. Like others who have carefully 
weighed the conflicting evidence, he dearly 
sees that there is much to be said for the- 
native view; and that in any case no satis¬ 
factory solution of the Indian difScnlty can 
be looked for until the line is first drawn 
between fact and fiction. He does not believe 
that it is a case of sohitur cmbulmdo, and 
that this disturbing element in the American 
body politic will simply disappear in d&e 
coarse through natural causes. On the con¬ 
trary, it is argued that, although the 
aborigines may have decreased somewhat sinee 
the European occupation—say from a little 
over to a little under half a million—they are 
now rather on the increase; and that, under 
the humane policy, superseding wars of ex¬ 
termination, disease, whiskey, and other de¬ 
structive civilising agencies, there will prob¬ 
ably be more of them to deal with a century 
hence than at present. Hence he rightly 
concludes that the only point worth consider- 

_ ing is how these people are to be made goad 

matters pertaining to religion in almost every citizens, with whom the rest of the oem- 
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Enmity may permanently live on friendly 
terms. At the same time, the reader is warned 
that the writer’s object is not to solve or even 
discuss this problem, that he has, in fact, no 
theory to support, and that his sole aim has 
been “to search out the true causes, the 
actual occurrences, and the exact results of 
the leading Indian troubles of modern years, 
leaving the credit or the blame to fall on what¬ 
ever individual, or on whatever policy it may 
belong.” 

Of course, the special value of the work 
lies in the absolute impartiality with which 
this object has been adhered to throughout. 
Including the introduction, giving an able 
and comprehensive survey of the whole 
ground, the subject-matter is arranged in 
twenty-one chapters, which are devoted 
severally to the more prominent events con¬ 
nected with the reduction, dispersion, or 
removal to reserves, of the Pueblos, Chey¬ 
ennes, Nabajos, Apaches, Dakotas, Diegans 
(Blackfeet), Nez Perc6s, and other powerful 
nations either settled or roaming over the 
vast region stretching from the Mississipi 
basin westwards to the Pacific seaboard. 
The work thus constitutes a series of re¬ 
volving views, in which each great tribe is 
brought in its turn on the scene, its early 
history and ethnical relations briefly surveyed, 
the particular event determining its ultimate 
fate more fully detailed, and its present con¬ 
dition described. By this plan the student is 
placed in possession of much useful and 
authentic information regarding the ethnology, 
history, social and political state, and present 
distribution of the leading tribes west of the 
Mississipi. 

In these graphic pages the Indian seems to 
stand out in his true character, neither as an 
angel nor a friend, but simply as an un¬ 
civilised man endowed, like other mortals, 
with good and bad qualities, and possessing a 
moral standard different in many respects 
from that of the intruding higher races. In 
his eyes it is right to torture captives in war, 
while endurance under excruciating torments 
becomes the test of the true hero. The result of 
a long .course of training, under the influence 
of these ideas, is that cruelty on the ooe 
hand, and on the other the power to endure 
mere physical pain, become equally intensified, 
exciting in us mingled feelings of horror and 
admiration. Both qualities are vividly illus¬ 
trated by an incident actually witnessed by 
Mr. Cox at the torturing of a Blackfoot by 
the Flatheads a few years ago : 

“ The man was tied to a tree; after which they 
heated an old barrel of a gun. until it became 
red hot, with which they bumed him on the 
legs, thighs, neck, cheeks and belly. They 
then commenced cutting the flesh from about 
the naila, which they pulled out, and next 
separated the fingers from the hand, joint 
by joint. During the performance of these 
cruelties the wretched captive never winced, 
sad instead of suing for mercy, he added fresh 
stimulants to their barbarous ingenuity by the 
most irritating reproaches, part of which our 
interpreter translated as follows: ‘ My heart 
is strong. You do not hurt me. You can’t 
hurt me. You are fools. You do not know 
how to torture. Try it again. I don’t feel 
any pain yet. We torture your relations a 
great deal better, because we make them cry 
out loud like little children. You are not brave; 
you have small hearts, and you are always afraid 
to fight.’ Then, addressing himself to one in , 


particular, he said: * It was by my arrow you 
lost your eye ’; upon which the Flathead darted 
at him, and with a knife in a moment scooped 
out one of his eyes, at the same time cutting 
the bridge of his nose nearly in two. This did 
not stop him; with the remaining eye he 
looked sternly at another, and said, ‘ I killed 
your brother, and I scalped your old fool of a 
father.’ The warrior to whom ;his was ad¬ 
dressed instantly sprang at him and separated 
the scalp from his head. He was then about 
plunging a knife in his heart, until he was 
told by the chief to desist. The raw skull, 
bloody socket and mutilated nose now pre¬ 
sented a horrific appearance, but by no means 
changed the tone of defiance. ‘ It was I,’ said 
he to the chief, ‘ that made your wife a prisoner 
last fall; we put out her eyes ; we tore out her 
tongue; we treated her like a dog. Forty of 
our young warriors -’ The chieftain be¬ 

came incensed the moment his wife’s name was 
mentioned; he seized his gun, and, before the 
last sentence was ended, a ball from it passed 
through the brave fellow’s heart, and termi¬ 
nated his frightful Bufferings ” (p. 513). 

Yet the same savages who eould perpetrate 
these, and even worse, atrocities on their 
victims, also occasionally showed themselves 
capable of performing unexpected acts of 
generosity. It is recorded that, during the 
intertribal warfare carried on in 1853 between 
the Blackfeet and Qtos Ventres, several of the 
latter, having been captured, were treated 
kindly by their hereditary foes, who, much to 
their surprise, provided them with food and 
hones, and sent them unraneomed to their 
homes. This humane conduct prepared the 
way for a lasting friendship between the 
hostile tribes, and served to convince the moat 
sceptical that even the red man was oapable 
of generous impulses. 

What no one ever doubted was his passionate 
love of personal freedom and his keen sense 
of the wrongs inflicted on his race by the 
pale-faced usurpers of his domain. Whoever 
wishes to fully realise the extent of these 
wrongB cannot do hotter than carefully study 
the chapter devoted to the ease of the Lower 
Nez Perces, originally of Oregon, now of the 
Lapwai Reservation, Idaho. The shameful 
treatment to which they were subjected— 
driven to fight at hopeless odds in defence Of 
their lands, induoed to surrender on toms 
made only to be broken, located in fever- 
stricken reservations in Indian territory till a 
mere handful survive to he removed last year 
to their own reserve in Idaho, all in return 
for seventy years of friendly intercourse with 
the white men, accompanied by repeated acts 
of self-sacrifice, of forbearance and loyalty on 
their part—may well be described as the 
meanest and most contemptible transaction to 
which the United States Government was ever 
a party. 

“ Taking it all in all, from the first time an 
Indian was kidnapped on the New England 
Coast, and sold into slavery, down to the 
present day, Conestoga, Sand Creek, Bloody 
Point, and all, the treatment of the Nez Perefes 
is the worst crime that the white man has 
perpetrated on the red man. The great 
majority of the American people desire that 
the Indians should be treated fairly and honour¬ 
ably, not because they are Indians, but because 
they are men, and we desire that all mm should 
be so treated. It can but be humiliating that 
our second century should begin with such a 
wrong against that race, which, it must be 
confessed, has suffered at our hands, despite 


the wishes of the people. Yet there is nothing 
to relieve its monstrosity ” (p. 674). 

Mr. Dunn writes in a plain, vigorous style, 
betraying his nationality only with an occa¬ 
sional touch of characteristic humour, or one 
or two decided Americanisms, which will 
strike the reader as somewhat novel. Such 
is the expression “ at that,” in the sense of 
“to boot,” “moreover,” as in the sentences 
“ horse-stealing may mean death, and a cruel, 
lingering death at that “ the exposure of 
the truth is only a question of time, and a 
short time at that." 

The work is illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts, including several good portraits of 
American and native celebrities. It is also 
provided with a copious index and a very full 
list of authorities, conveniently arranged 
according to the subject-matter. 

A. H. Kkajtk. 


Radical Pioneers of the Eighteenth Omtury. 

By J. Bowles Daly. (Sonnenschein.) 

In speaking of Radicalism in the eighteenth 
century there must always he, to modern 
politicians at least, a certain unreality. 
There is so sharp a distinction between 
forward reformers before and after the French 
Revolution, in their methods, their influence, 
and the questions with which they deal, that 
much reference to the early Radicals is rather 
apt to be misleading. Like the Apocrypha, 
their lives are not to be read to establish any 
doctrine; and it may even he doubted if they 
conduce much to example of life and instruc¬ 
tion of manners. These pioneers are too 
isolated. They wage so single-handed a fight 
against persecution, they appear so largely in 
the rdle of martyrs, that however wide our 
sympathy for them it is hard to see wherein 
they are guides for us now. Their character¬ 
istic field of battle is not the House of 
Commons, where they would have found 
themselves in but an uncongenial air, but the 
King’s Bench and the Old Bailey. Their 
warfare is too much that of men who make of 
themselves test cases, and resist the law in 
some particular instance of abuse by way of 
individual protest. Mr. Bradlaugh has fought 
many such fights, and elucidates the con¬ 
stitution and the rights of citizens quite in 
the good old fashion of the last century. 
Perhaps this was all that was open to Home 
Tooke and Wilkes under the circumstances; 
hut much study of their examples might bring 
the modem Radical into the anachronous and 
absurd situation of the persons who resist 
vaccination even to many fines, or advance 
the extension of the franchise by suffering 
themselves to be distrained for unpaid income- 
tax. 

Mr. Daly has designed his book to inform 
those who have little time for research into 
such matters about the leading figures on the 
Radical side of politics in the end of the last 
century. So far as it proceeds upon any plan 
at all, it groups events round the various 
points in the career of John Home Tooke. 
Some account is given of his family and early 
life, and we are brought through his various 
contests to his entrance into Parliament in 
the Last chapter. No doubt his is a useful 
figure with which to connect a number of 
detached events, for he was always stout and 
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active, not to fay virultnt, in advocating all 
the Radical causes of the day; but he cannot 
he said to have been a very fruitful or interest¬ 
ing personage. He was not a great vindicator 
of rights, nor did he attempt any con- 


French Revoluti/n k sufficiently inexactly 
stated: 

“The landed property of the country was so 
unequally divided that one-third of it alone 
was in the hands of the lay community. The 


^tractive policy; and, except for bitter and Church and the nobles possessed the rest. Taxes 
unsparing attacks on the governments which were so unequally distributed that the largest 
excited his resentment, we owe him but 
little. His most signal political services con¬ 
sisted in pointing the way of agitation, 
steadily disciplined towards a definite end, 
and in founding and conducting the Con¬ 
stitutional Society. But, in the way of actual 
achievement, Wilkes—rogue as he was, and 
Mr. Daly bates not a jot of his roguery— 
was far -more successful; and in personal 
attractiveness Cartwright and Priestley are, 
at any rate to modem readers, his superiors. 

The most interesting and best written 
chapter in the book is that which describes 
the causes of the Amerioan war, and next to 
that is the chapter on the French Revolution. 

Mr. Daly would probably have done the 


of them all, yielding seven or eight millions, 
fell wholly upon the peasantry, neither Church 
nor nobles paying a farthing towards the 
revenue. It was calculated that if an acre of 
land afforded three pounds’ worth of gross 
produce, nearly two pounds went to the revenue, 
eighteen shillings to the landlord, and only five 
shmlings remained to the cultivator.’’ 

These things scarcely give Mr. Daly the 
right to say of Mr. Trevelyan, “for whose 
authority I have no respect,” or casually to 
pronounce sentence upon Macaulay as “ the 
brilliant, but, at the same time, the most 
inaccurate of historians.” 

It is to be hoped, if the hope of the preface 
of a farther edition is fulfilled, that not only 
will these blemishes be corrected, but that 
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a far greater service if 
chapter to the course of events in Ireland 
from the volunteer movement to 1800, instead 
of tantalising them with scattered hints of the 
intercourse between the English Radicals and 
the Irish volunteers through the Committee 
of Correspondence. However, we must be 
content with what he gives us, and certainly 
he deserves much credit for industry. This 
little book is largely founded upon pamphlets 
and newspapers—the least attractive of original 
materials. It is plain that the author has 
been very assiduous in filling his common- 


include so fit a companion for Home Tooke 
as Cobbett; and that its plan will be made 
more orderly and biographical, and its spirit 
less blindly partisan. In reason and on 
adequate grounds Radicalism is a sufficiently 
admirable thing; but this book is perpetually 
venting the sentiments of a workmen’s club. 
“ Radical,” says Mr. Daly, “ in politics means 
a politician who does effectually whatever he 
attempts, going to the root of the matter.” 
If so, the term is every day most woefully 
misused. “ It is apparent that all men who 
did any good in tho world have been 
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place books; but, unfortunately, he has been Iiadical8 » Then benefactors of our 

content to unload their contents again with-. - -. 

out sifting or assortment, and the consequence 
is that many of his facts have a most mal¬ 
apropos air of being dragged in by the head 
and shoulders, because they were in the 


kind have been very much in the dark about 
their true character. “Revolution means 
nothing more than the transfer of political 
power from one set of holders to another,” 
which is consistent with a revolution at every 
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commonpkee book, and must needs^appear in | general election . ( , The WTi gedeA population 
““ “ of the country now seeks to strike down a 

juggling hereditary aristocracy, which has 
slowly but steadily invaded the most vital 
rights of the people.” These are harsh words 
to use even of the House of Lords; and Mr. 
Daly should temper justice with mercy. 
Perhaps in his next edition he will prune 
away a quantity of this unnecessary and 
undignified denunciation, and other matters 

A»d then he pmm bunt. ft. ImUm I 


print. One may read the interlineations 
visibly in the printed text. For example, in 
a picture of Oxford, Mr. Daly writes 

“ Dean Swift says that he heard one or two 
men of rank declare that they could have 
learned nothing more at Oxford or Cambridge 
than to drink ale and smoke tobacco. Dean 
Aldrich, of Christ Church, was an habitual 
smoker ” (proh pudor I). 


anecdote of the dean’s being “ not smoking, 
but only filling his pipe,” as if that could in 
the least prove or even illustrate the censure 
of Dean Swift’s “ men of rank.” So, too, on 
the next page but one the “pictures of 
Hogarth ” and popular drunkenness give Mr 
Daly an opportunity for a protest of a dozen 
lines against the badness of the coffee which 
he has purchased in modern coffee palaces. 
Nor is he excessively scrupulous as to the 
smaller, yet not unimportant, details of accu 
racy. In one who writes with some con¬ 
fidence of tone about trials and the law, it is 
not very commendable to speak of “Ayre,” 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, or of the 
summing-up of the "Lord Chief Justice’s 
clerk ” in a Scotch trial. There is something 
equally unfamiliar about “ the rule of Rabel- 
lus, fait ee que vottdrat ”; and, although 
possibly arithmetically justifiable, the follow 


and progress of the Radical party in England, 
in which they are out of place; and then, 
with a more historical temper and reserve, 
and a more orderly arrangement of matter, no 
doubt this will be a very useful book. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


A NEW MS. OF PEISCILLIAN THE SPANIARD. 

Priseillian : ein neuaufgefundener lat. Schrift- 
steller des 4 Jahrhunderts. Yon Dr. G. 
Schepss. (Wurzburg: Stuber.) 

Few characters in early Church history have 
a more pathetic interest than the Spaniard 
Priseillian, whose condemnation and execution 
on a charge of heresy aroused the indignant 
protests of Ambrose and Martin of Tours. 
Like most of the early heretics, or those who 
xng account of the state of France before the 1 passed by that name, his personality is but 


dimly setn through the rhttorical descriptions 
derived mainly from hostile sources. It is 
known that he was of noble family, wealthy, 
learned, and eloquent; that he came under 
Manichaean and Gnostic influences, and formed 
gradually a body of followers united in ascetic 
life, renouncing marriage and the use of meat. 
As far as can be inferred from the account of 
Epiphanius (Baer. 52), they followed the 
practices of the Adamites, who attempted 
to restore the innocence together with the 
attire of Paradise. But personal and political 
jealousies contributed to the attack made on 
Priseillian by Ithacius, and his condemnation 
by the Council cf Saragossa (380). The 
Emperor Gratian confirmed the censure by a 
vague rescript, but afterwards recalled it, 
and only after his fall was the sentence 
carried out by authority of his successor 
Maximus. 

The remarkable document discovered by 
Dr. Schepss in the university library at 
Wurzburg is declared on good authority to 
be a production of Priseillian, written in the 
interval between his condemnation and 
execution. The MS. had long been noted 
for its antiquity, belonging to the early part 
of the sixth, if not to the fifth, century, 
according to the judgment of such experts 
as Zangemeister, v. Sickel, Wattenbach, and 
Reifferscheid. But little attention had been 
paid to its contents, and it had been merely 
entered as the “Homilies of an Unknown 
Writer.” By comparison with the ex¬ 
haustive catalogues of Initia, it was proved 
that these were as yet unknown; and an 
examination of the contents proved beyond 
doubt that here, at last, the history of 
Priseillian could be studied from his own 
statements. The contents of the first 
tractate decide the period of authorship. 
It is an appeal addressed to ‘ ‘ beatissimi 
sacerdotes” against the slanderous accusations 
of Itacius, clearly the Ithacius, Bishop of 
Ossonoba, known as Priscillian’s opponent. 
Reference is made to Tiberianus and Asarbus, 
companions who suffered with their leader, 
the former by banishment, the latter by 
death. The second tractate, “ Ad Damasum 
Episcopum,” refers to the known appeal by 
the accused PrisciUianists to the Bishop of 
Rome (cf. Sulp. Severus, Chron. ii., 48). 
The remainder are of doctrinal or homiletic 
character. It is rightly pointed out by Looss 
(Theol. Lit. Zeitung, 17) that the supposition 
of Priscillian’s authorship is much strength¬ 
ened by the statement of Jerome (De Fir. 
Illustr. 121) “edidit multa opuscula, de 
quibus ad nos aliqua pervenerunt.” But many 
difficulties remain to be solved, the adequate 
treatment of which may be confidently 
expected) when the whole text is published 
in the Viennese Corpus Seriptorum Eccl. Lat. 
Not only Church historians, but students of 
Biblical literature will welcome a material so 
fertile (Dr. Schepss enumerates no less than 
370 quotations), while the value of a special 
tractate on the use of apocryphal writings 
can hardly be overrated. 

John de Soybss. 
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new NOVELS. 

One Thing Needful. By Miss Braddon. In 
3 vols. (J. & B. Maxwell.) 

A Wicked Girl, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) 

Madam Bovary. By G. Flaubert. Trans¬ 
lated by Eleanor Harx-Aveling. (Vize- 
telly.) 

The Lady with the Garnets. By E. Marlitt. 
Translated by Baroness Langenau. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

A Secret of the Sea. By Brander Matthews. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Saved by a Smile. By James Siree. (Yize- 
telly.) 

A Souse of Tears. (Ward & Downey.) 

The three bulky volumes which represent the 
latest work in book-form from the fertile pen 
of Miss Braddon contain two tales. Miss 
Braddon has two sets of admirers: one, the 
larger, prefers her when she is most thrilling, 
when the sensational element completely 
dominates her closely-knit chapters; the 
other regards with interest her endeavours to 
separate herself from her traditional reputa¬ 
tion, and to write stories that will prove 
attractive while to a great extent independent 
of robbery, arson, murder, and the like. Her 
descriptions of nature are good, because she 
speaks at once from knowledge and from 
love; and her versions of life among the 
“ flesh-pots ” are generally amuting, because, 
in the main, true—true, at any rate, in the 
telling, if not always consistent with the logic 
of facta. But, for the most part, she is wise 
when she remembers that the majority of her 
readers prefer incident to landscape-painting, 
an exciting plot to clever delineation of aristo¬ 
cratic saints and sinners. One Thing Needful 
is not a sensational story, though early in 
the narrative there is a stirring, if somewhat 
too melodramatic, account of a great fire in 
the workmen’s quarter of the town of 
“Brumm,” a fire in which the not very 
interesting demagogue, Boldwood, perishes, 
leaving his little daughter, Stella, to be 
adopted by her rescuer, the deformed but 
fine-natured young nobleman, Viscount Lash- 
mar. The child—the “ Radical spawn,” 
as Lord Lashmar’s mother would call 
her—has for long a happy existence at 
lashmar Castle, greatly to the disgust of the 
proud mistress who rules her son’s household 
—a period wherein she is mentally fed upon 
rare intellectual diet, including a regimen of 
Greek and Latin. At last an accident deprives 
8tella of her adopted father, and Lady Lashmar 
and the new viscount agree in relegating her 
to the position of a menial. Instead of Homeric 
legends, the young girl (as yet rather un¬ 
attractive, though, of course, with marvellous 
eyes) has to listen to the vulgar babble of her 
fellow-servants; instead of dreamful leisure, 
she has to be at the beck and call of those 
whom she despises. Time passes slowly, till 
the denouement draws near. Among the 
guests at Lashmar Castle one autumn is Mr. 
Nestorius, the greatest orator and, in liberal 
judgments, the greatest statesman of his age. 
This modern Crichton makes the acquaintance 
of Stella while “ mouthing Greek novels ” at 
the cottage of the late Lord Lashmar’s old 
totor and librarian, and discerns her latent 


possibilities as a novelist of genius. Stella, 
however, has at last become so unhappy 
that Bhe surreptitiously leaves the castle. By 
this time the wary novel-reader will have sur¬ 
mised that she and the new Lord Lashmar are 
unwittingly in love with each other. In the 
end all comes well; but surely so accomplished 
a story-teller as Miss Braddon could have 
avoided the unnecessary episode of the 
“ second-sight ” business. Cut by the County 
has a more complicated plot and is a more ex¬ 
citing narrative than its companion story, but 
it has one radical fault—it is not in its 
germinal idea true to life. Clare, the 
young and beautiful second wife of the 
popular Sir Allan Darnel, would be “cut” 
by the society of no English county merely 
from the fact that her antecedents were un¬ 
known, possessing, as she does, beauty, 
wealth, refined and charming manners, and 
the devoted love of her husband and pretty 
stepdaughter Grace. Miss Dora Darnel, 
sister of the baronet, is a carefully studied 
character, and is a good exponent of high¬ 
bred malice. She is the evil-working element 
in the story ; though a very passable villain 
is presented in the person of Victor de 
Camillac, alias Valentine Stuart, at once the 
Bohemian French artist-lover of the im¬ 
pressionable Gracie and the ne’er-do-well and 
supposedly dead son of Lady Darnel by her 
first husband. Out by the County is an 
interesting tale, with ample excitement; but 
it, as well as One Thing Needful, reads a 
little like forced labour. They are both 
admirable as magazine novelettes, but neither 
perhaps deserved to be embalmed in three- 
volume form. 

The author of Old Myddleton's Money 
always manages to write interesting stories, 
even when the materials are of the slightest. 
The tale which gives its name to the present 
collection is muoh the longest, as it is un¬ 
doubtedly the best. The “ wicked girl ”—the 
reader does not find out till near the end—is 
not bright, true-hearted Derry Hope, but 
someone else beyond all suspicion of even the 
mildest wickedness. The author has been 
skilful in her delineation of Ella Hope, with 
her impassionate passivity, and the strange 
warp in the woof of her calm nature. 
Steven Basset, the cousin and presumed 
murderer of Miles Basset of the Tower, is a 
fine character; indeed, a word of praise is 
due to Miss Stay’s delineation of most of her 
personages, more especially Derry and Ella 
Hope, Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Frayd of 
Harraek’s Beacon. The germ of the tale is 
the murder of Miles Basset while sitting at 
his desk in his study; and in the unravelling 
of the mystery there is room for two love 
episodes. It will remain in the memory 
most, however, as a clever exposition of a 
curious problem in psychology. The other 
stories are all readable, but it will suffice 
to mention one or two of them. “Among 
the Ruins,” where the course of true 
love runs in the traditionally difficult 
channel; “Lost Harmony,” a far from ex¬ 
citing story of a young woman unable to 
appreciate her musician-lover’s abstraction in 
his art; and “ Lettice Vere’s Last Christmas 
Day,” where the heroine, after a heroine’s 
due meed of suffering, leaves the old life 
bebind, and enjoys many Christmas days 
under a new name. 


Poetry is generally, and rightly, supposed 
to be much more difficult to translate than 
prose; but there are some authors whose prose 
stylo is so unique, whose genius is so closely 
adapted to the language in which it finds 
expression, that conveyance to another tongue 
is practically impossible. Flaubert, pre¬ 
eminently, is an untranslatable writer. He 
is, as Mrs. Aveling appropriately remarks in 
her preface, inimitable, because he never 
imitates himself; and he is untranslatable, 
not because he writes perfect French, but 
because words are to him supremely signifi¬ 
cant—have a weight, an urgency of revelation 
so to speak, that is almost of necessity beyond 
the power of tho translator to reproduce in 
an alien language. It is tolerably certain 
that no English version of Flaubert’s novels 
will ever adequately reproduce the charm of 
that master’s style. We must be content with 
translation that is at once faithful and 
entirely natural. Mrs. Aveling deserves 
credit for the way she has accomplished her 
task; and if again and again we fail to 
discern Flaubert in the version before us, it 
is not always her fault, but sometimes that of 
a language which has not so many nuances, 
so many shades of delicate meaning. There 
are frequent little lapses which more careful 
revision would have corrected— e.g. (all within 
the space of twelve lines), “ a piece of veal 
baked in the oven, with which he lunched ” ; 
“ wet clothes that moked, &o.”; “ he opened 
his window and lent out.” Mrs. Aveling 
touches upon certain debatable points in her 
interesting preface which need not, however, 
be discussed here—the subject of realism, of 
naturalism, being one already well threshed. 
The volume is pleasantly “ got up,” and is 
illustrated with six heliogravure repro¬ 
ductions of etchings by French artists. 

Even in their English guise a strong con¬ 
trast is presented by the works of the French 
and the German novelist: the one has through¬ 
out a keen sense of form, of balance; the 
other is merely concerned with utterance, 
not with the manner of it. As a view 
of German home-life, with the interest of 
a sufficiently engrossing plot, The Lady with 
the Garnets is a favourable example of con¬ 
temporary German fiction. Some of the 
characters are evidently careful studies from 
life, and there is, perhaps, less conventionality 
of Bentiment than is customary in the staid 
romances of the Teuton novelist. The trans¬ 
lator has done her part with skilful know¬ 
ledge of both languages. 

Readers of A Lait Meeting will recognise 
some old acquaintances in the stories con¬ 
tained in the volume entitled, from its first 
narrative, A Secret of the Sea. One is glad 
to meet them again; but Mr. Matthews 
should bear in mind that his readers may get 
tired even of “ Uncle Larry,” “ Bob White,” 
“ Dear Jones,” and the “ Duobess of Wash¬ 
ington Square.” A Secret of the Sea deals 
with the perpetration of a practical joke, or 
rather a somewhat dangerous ruse, by a Hew 
York stockbroker, under the malign influ¬ 
ences of a financial “ pinch.” Of the other 
contents of this volume, the most noteworthy 
are “ The Elixir of Death,” a narrative of the 
reprehensible “ goings on ” of a toxological 
monomaniac; “Perturbed Spirits,” an amusing 
account of a olnb dinner party, at which were 
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several unseen guests, the flattered ghosts of 
dead members invited to the entertainment 
through an absent-minded secretary having 
addressed his envelopes from an old list, and 
the invitations having been forwarded to their 
destinations via the dead-letter office; and 
“ Love at First Sight,” which is nothing in 
itself, but has a tale within a tale which is 
very good indetd—an account of a chess 
tournament between a captive English doctor 
and a hostile rajah at the time of the Mutiny, 
in which the chessmen are living beings (duly 
executed as the moves are made), and the 
stakes the life and freedom of the doctor 
himself and the girl whom he loves, and 
whom not until the game has commenced 
does he discover to be personating the white 
queen. 

Mr. Siree seems apprehensive that husbands 
will forbid his book to their wives, and fathers 
to their daughters. He may dismiss all such 
fears from his mind —Saved ly a Smile is too 
dull and unattractive a story to harm even the 
traditional schoolgirl. The plot is inadequate, 
the characters are crude, and the style is 
laboured where it is not exaggerated and 
absurd. The heroine “warbles”; she and 
her married lover pass a considerable time in a 
long railway journey “ lock 3d in each other’s 
arms, laughing and crying”; when they walk 
along the cliffs her exquisite form undulates (!) 
against his own ; we hear of the “ maddening 
carmine” of the lady’s “royal mouth.” In 
a word, the story is net very lifelike, and is 
narrated with silly exaggeration. But even in 
its dulness it is not original, though Mr. Siree 
claims for his hero the “ possession of a love, 
of a quality and under circumstances a parallel 
to which I defy all the romantic [sis] writers 
of fiction, since the world began, to produce.” 

A House of Tears will afford ample enter¬ 
tainment for those who delight in shilling- 
dreadfuls. The writer shows much ingenuity 
in his strange conception, and considerable 
skill in the unfolding of the mysteries which 
beset the morbid Dr. Emanuel. The terrible 
secret of Balph Brabazon’s life, however im¬ 
possible his extraordinary physical deformity 
might be in reality, is something new in fiction; 
and startling novelty in a shilling-dreadful, 
the terrors of which are, for the most part, 
becoming extremely monotonous, is a thing 
n ot to be despised. William Seaep. 


RECENT VERSE. 

Romance and Re very. Poems. By Edgar 
Fawcett. (Boston, U.S.: Ticknor; London: 
Triibner.) We should have been inclined to 
expect greater things than we find in this 
volume from the latest work of a poet who has 
already achieved considerable celebrity in 
America, and for whom many persons of in¬ 
sight, Mr. Longfellow in particular, predicted a 
brilliant future. Mr. Fawcett is at his best 
when dealing with subjects of a romantic or a 
woirdly legondary nature. In “ The Magic 
Flower,” the poem with which the volume 
opens and the most striking that it contains, we 
have a good example of the author’s treatment 
of a romantic theme. It tells, in pleasantly 
flowing verse, the story of a king of the 
antique world who, despairing of finding among 
his degenerate courtiers a worthy successor to 
himself and a husband for his peerless daughter, 
proclaims that none shall wed her and win the 
crown but him who finds a certain magic 


flower which is reported to bloom in the forest 
fastnesses that surround the palace. A youthful 
page, who has long and passionately loved the 
princess in secret, starts upon the quest, in 
whioh many gallant knights nave perished. He 
searches long and hopelessly; and, after infinite 
hardships, in his last extremity, he at length 
finds an humble rain-drenched green bud which, 
as he returns to the palace, blossoms forth in 
his hand into the marvellous flower whioh 
waves above his throne when he clasps his 
bride, endures in pristine splendour during the 
term of his mortal life, and at his death 
vanishes and is seen no more of men. In 
“ The Sorceress," another of the longer poems 
of the book, we have a touch of weirdness and 
witchcraft. The powerful Shab-Zarar has ruled 
his kingdom with wisdom and justice, and 
“ through seven fond years ” has been faithful 
to Esmeh his fair Georgian wife. At length the 
fame comes to him of a mighty sorceress, Dara 
by name, who has subdued the neighbouring 
monarchs by her subtle enchantment and 
brought them resistless to her feet. Eager to 
prove his constancy, the Shah sends for the 
soroeress, who dances before him: 

“ Her dance, through some untold resource of 
ait 

Miraculous, or sorcery still more strange. 

Had grown the incarnate history of love. 

Its joys, regrets, hopes, yearnings, fears, de¬ 
spairs. . . 

In turn all lived, throbbed, shuddered where 
the swept. 

Here ardent, and there langourous, here alert 
With blissful torture, there forlorn with doubt. 
The agony, the expectauoy, the pang 
Of disappointment, the brief meagre oheer 
Of coneolation—every phase of love 
Bpoke in her sinuous change and counter¬ 
change. . . 

Then victory wed with eostaoy at last 
Rose rapturous after suffering.” 

With impetuous lips the Shah swears to grant 
her any boon she may ask : 

“ Then Dara laughed once more; her eyes were 
homes 

Of luminous promise, and her lifted face 
Beamed ravishment from symmetries unguessed 
Till now. . . ‘ I ask the head of thin* Etmeh.’ ” 

Seized by an uncontrollable impulse, Zarar 
grants her request; and straightway the witch 
woman vanishes, leaving the Shah alone with 
the memory of his crime. Some of the shorter 
poems of the book are marred by technical 
inaccuracies, by lines of curious harshness and 
incorrectness, and some by touches of the bad 
taste which finds a particularly disagreeable 
expression in the poem entitled “Napoleon’s 
Heart.” Among the best of the minor pieces 
are “Despotism,” “Amor Infelix,” “Sugges¬ 
tions,” and “Night.” 

Translations from Vidor Hugo. By Mary 
Charlotte Chavannes. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) The fault we should be inclined to impute 
to this graceful little book is that it contains 
hardly any of Hugo’s most characteristic or 
noteworthy work. Were a Frenchman to give, 
as specimens of Tennyson, translations of poems 
such as “Claribel,” "Oriana,” “The Mer¬ 
man,” and, as a supreme effort, “ The Talking 
Oak,” an Englishman would feel, we think, 
that the Laureate was not beingshown to French 
readers in his singing robes, but in a sortof mufti. 
One can understand why, translating “for 
children and grandchildren,” Mrs. Chavannes 
should present them with “ Caeruleum Mare ” 
(p. 12-15), the fruit of Hugo’s most exemplary 
mood of mind; but genius itself gets dulled by 
the vapours of a gentle didacticism, nor do we 
think that any one, reading these translations, 
would be able to understand why Hugo ranks 
so high among poets. The best effort in the 
book is “What you hear on the Mountain” 
(pp. 5-9), where the powerful thought finds 


really eloquent expression. “Expectation” 
also (pp. 10-11) is pleasant reading. Has not 
the last line suffered in the press ? Should not 
“hastes” be “hastens ”? or “love” be 
“ lover ” ? Here (p. 46) is a graceful rendering 
of one of the poet’s saddest sighs for his lost 
daughter: 

“ To-morrow, at the dawn, when earth looks gay, 

I will go forth (for thou wilt watch for me); . 
By mountain and by forest take my way. 

I cannot, cannot, longer stay from thee! 

I will walk on—my eyes are with my thought. 
And nothing else will either hear or see— 
Alone, unknown, bowed down and over-wrought, 
So sad that daylight like the night shall be. 

“ I shall not see the golden sky at eve. 

Nor the white sails that wander on the sea; 
And on thy tomb my offering I will leave, 

The holly and the heath I brought for thee! ” 

The remaining poems, chiefly from the Ger¬ 
man, are pleasant reading. In one of them— 
Heine’s first “Dream”—the note of fantastic 
horror is powerfully preserved, as is the gush 
of religious sentiment in Gerhardt’s “ Hymn of 
Praise ” (pp. 90-92). In the third stanza of this 
last-named poem, it is surely a flaw to rhyme 
“ chanting ” with “ enchanting.” 

Somnia Medici. Second Series. By John A. 
Goodchild. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co ) 
“Myrrha”—not very happily subtitled “A 
Dialogue on Creeds ”—is a dramatic poem on a 
classical model, and is the longest piece in Mr. 
Goodchild’s new volume. "While free from the 
charge of imitation, it has throughout a dis¬ 
tinct echo of a larger lyrical strain—that of the 
author of “Erechtheus”; but Mr.Goodchild, un¬ 
like Mr. Swinburne, cannot be considered to 
have entered into the spirit of Pagan religion, 
or he would hardly have put the following lines 
into the mouths of a chorus of worshippers of 
Bacchus: 

“ Evoe, the red ichor, 

The God-given juices! 

Give, give us rare liquor 
To pour down our sluices.” 

In “Myrrha,” as elsewhere in Somnia Medici, 
Mr. Goodchild is fluent, but not infrequently 
his fluency becomes mere rhythmical sound. 
In narrative he is at his best, though his muse 
is of the Protean order that delights in constant 
change of metrical measures, even in a poem of 
very moderate length. “The Parable of the 
Flesh,” for example, has some power; but it 
loses greatly in effect from the abrupt and un¬ 
necessary stanzaic alteration after the crisis in 
narration has been reached. Perhaps the most 
striking composition in this volume is the short 
piece in blank verse entitled “ During Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure,” though it recalls, and 
suffers by comparison with, Bossetti s “ A Last 
Confession.” 

Lines Crave and Cay. By W. Eldred Warde. 
(Field & Tuer.) In common with several dozen 
other verse-writers within the last year or so, 
Mr. Warde has given expression in metrical 
language to his patriotic grief at the death of 
General Gordon. With his sentiments we must 
all heartily agree, but it is a pity that in the 
outpouring of his emotion he did not keep a 
closer eye upon the requirements of metre. 

“ Went forth, scorning rank, pride of plaoe,” 
is not a very happy line to occur in a poem 
made up of decasyllabic couplets. _ Of the 
other “grave and gay” poems in this volume 
nothing need be said, since none calls for 
commendation. 

The Vision, and other Poems. By William 
Gerard. (White.) Mr. Gerard’s “Vision” has 
the advantage of marginal explanatory notes, 
after the manner of “ The Ancient Mariner”; but 
whereas the latter stands in need of no such 
prosaic “asides,” the same cannot be said of 
Mr. Gerard’s curious stanzas. Indeed, it must 
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lie confessed that these marginal notes are 
more interesting, and certainly more intelli¬ 
gible, than their equivalents in rhyme. But 
the author is manifestly sincere ; and, so far as 
the drift of his poem can be gathered at all, 
it is lofty in thought and aspiration. It is a 
rhapsody of spiritual evolution, of the birth 
and progress of the soul; though to such a verse 
as the following one is tempted to apply with 
emphasis the very appropriate marginal note 
appended to it, “ Though whence or how it 
came, it knows not 

“ Far the roaming. 

Dim the guiding; 

With glad homing 
Thither gliding, 

The Becoming 
Hath abiding! ” 

If Mr. Gerard is obscure in his chief poem, and 
not very markedly successful in most of his 
smaller pieces, he is the author of some quaint 
stanzas on “ Leisure,” one of which may be 
quoted. 

“ Old Leizure’s dead ! 

He was easy and hated strife. 

We gave him Hurry to wife— 

So he fled! 

And now she reigns in his stead. 

She’s little to our mind, 

Hurry, with her worry and riot: 

Alack! to be so blind! 

How it’s ‘ Oh ! if we could find 
Old Leisure we left behind, 

And the Kingdom of Quiet! ’ 

Old Leizure’s dead.” 

The Romance of Love. By W. H. Jewifct. 
(Elliot Stock. 1 This is one of those attrac¬ 
tive little volumes hound in white vellum 
that seductively invite perusal. Nor will 
Mr. Jewitt’s book of verse disappoint a reader 
generous enough to put aside memories 
of the beautiful myths of Eros and Psyche, 
Tannhauser and Venus, and others, as embodied 
in the words of dead and living masters. It 
would not be just to compare the contents of 
this jpleasant little book with the poems of Mr. 
WiDiam Morris on the same subjects; but it 
may truly be said that in their own degree they 
are worthy of having been written and are 
worth reading. They would have been better 
still if their author had had a little more 
perception of the incongruous. 

Chimes from a Poet's Belfry. (Elliot Stock.) 
The produoer of these Chimes from a Poet’s 
Belfry prefers to remain anonymous. The critic 
would be unjust who advised him to court 
publicity; for, though among these verses 
there are some that rise to the level of medi¬ 
ocrity, the greater number are hopelessly 
prosaic. 

Hope’s Gomel. By Arthur Stephens. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Mr. Arthur Stephens, in preaching 
“ Hope’s Gospel,” is always in earnest, and 
genuine sincerity is no slight virtue among 
bards of all degrees; bat it is a pity that he is 
so crude in expression and, it must be added, in 
thought also. In a poem called “ Tim Song of 
the Flesh an indictment, apparently, of the 
theory of art far art’s sake—-he upbraids in 
very indifferent verse those “ whose ait is but 
flesh,” but very unnecessarily and foolishly he 
asks in the same poem— 

“ Are we as were Borne and Greece, 

Filthy and fleshly and fairf” 

Procris, and other Poems. By W. G. Hole. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) In his story of 
the unfortunate loves of Procris and Cephalus, 
Mr. Hole shows that he can manage the difficult 
medium of blank verse with dexterity, and that 
he has true poetic perception. There is much 
that is good m “Procris,” and occasionally some 
really fine lines and phrases. Mr. Hole has not 
been so successful in bis version of the legend 
the Wandering Jew—a subject that has 


attracted many writers of prose and verse, and 
that has never yet been adequately treated. Some 
of the minor poems are attractive, especially 
the ballad called “ The Spanish Main,” founded 
on that imaginary vision of “fortunate isles” 
which haunts the crazed seaman after long 
voyaging in lonely seas, that nostalgia which 
the old Spanish mariners called calenture, and 
which is more a reality to the sufferer than his 
actual surroundings. 

Crantae Invigines. By H. Hailstone. (Cam¬ 
bridge : Palmer.) Mr. Hailstone’s thirty-six 
sonnets are seldom praiseworthy as poems and 
still more rarely as sonnets. The language is 
generally affected and occasionally unnatural, 
as when the line, “Oh God, my very soul is 
like to swoon,” is introduced in the last sonnet for 
no other perceptible reason than to supply a line 
with a terminal word that should rhyme with 
“moon.” Before again publishing, Mr. Hail¬ 
stone’s wisest course would be to study carefully 
the sonnets of Wordsworth, the poet who, of 
all others, knew best how to combine poetry 
and simplicity of diction. 

Red Roofs, and other Poems. By George T. 
Coster. (Elliot Stock.) Red Roofs contains 
some rather pretty verses, but nothing of 
sufficient merit to call for special mention. 
Mr. Coster has poetic feeling and sympathy; 
and if his faculty of expression is not a very 
high one, his pages, at any rate, are free from 
obtrusive errors and vulgarity of sentiment. 

Verses of Country and Town. By Bowe 
Langston. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Mr. Bowe 
Langston’s Verses of Country and Town are, for 
the most part, very fragmentary. The rustic 
mood, as is fitting, predominates; but, to judge 
from these short poems, the author is more a 
lover than a very close observer of nature. If 
their poetic quality is not very marked, they 
are occasionally graceful, and generally up to 
the level of pleasing mediocrity. 

Fables. By James H. Aveliug. (Longmans.) 
Those who desire to read pleamng and instruc¬ 
tive parables from nature, done into English 
verse, will experience satisfaction in the perusal 
of Dr. James Aveling’s Fables. These are 
thirty-seven in number, and embody wise 
lessons in attractive metrical setting. Some, 
each as the “ The Crafty Crab,” have consider¬ 
able humour. 

Summer Haven Songs. By James Herbert 
Morse. (Putnams.) Mr. Morse is, in bis own 
country, a well-known and justly appre¬ 
ciated writer of verse. The present little 
volume of Summer Haven Songs, charmingly 
printed and “ got up,” as well as pleasing in 
matter, has only one marked fault—it is too 
diffuse. This, however, is a fault which Mr. 
Morse shares with the majority of American 
poets. Occasionally, too, he is obscure; and 
the sonnet-stanzas (for they are not sonnets) 
in which he frequently expresses himself only 
now and again approach excellence. But, in 
the main, the poems in this book are well worth 
reading: many have considerable beauty, some 
have a special felicity of diction, and not a few 
are in a marked degree imaginative and finely 
thoughtful. 

A First School Poetry Book. Compiled by 
M. A. Woods. (Macmillan.) This pretty little 
book may be regarded as an introduction for 
young readers to "The Golden Treasury,” 
which it resembles in general appearance, 
though it has no notes, exoept a very few at 
the loot of the pages. Its characteristic is 
that, besides including old favourites, it also 
gives an unusually large number of pieoes from 
living writers who are popular without having 

? ret become classical. There is a ourious var. 
ec. (which we strongly suspect to be only a 
misprint) in Kingsley’s familiar “ The Sands of 


Dee,” where in the penultimate line of the 
third stanza we have “Was never salmon got 
that shone so fair.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a 
translation into English verse of the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey, by the Earl of Carnarvon, 

Sie Percy Shelley has lent Dr. Fumivall 
his unique copy of Shelley’s Letter to Lord 
Ellenborough (undated, but published in 1812) 
for reproduction in type-facsimile by the Shelley 
Society. The society hopes to issue the fac¬ 
simile to its members early next year. 

Mr. Henry Cotton, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has made arrangements with his pub¬ 
lishers to issue a shilling edition of New India, 
in order to meet the demands of native book¬ 
sellers. The book bas already passed through 
two editions in this country within a year after 
publication. 

Mr. Lewis Morris’s tragedy is entitled 
Oycia. It will be published on October 12. 
The name is that of the heroine, the Daughter 
of the Republic of Cherson, 

Mrs. Molesworth’b Christmas book for 
this year will be entitled Four Winds Farm, 
illustrated as usual by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish on 
October 10 Sir Percival: a Story of the Past and 
Present, by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse. It will be 
in one volume. The same publishers announce 
a new edition of Miss Yonge’s Scenes and 
Characters, which bas been for some time out 
of print. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s other announcements 
include a jubilee edition of The Pickwick Papers, 
edited with notes by Mr. Charles Dickens the 
younger, with many illustrations in the text; 
and a miniature editon of Lord Tennyson’s 
works, in fourteen volumes. 

Mr. S. B. van Campen, author of The Dutch 
in the Arctic Seas, has nearly through the press 
a biography of the Dutoh historian. Prof. 
Nicholas Godfried van Kampen, whose numer¬ 
ous works enriched the literature of Holland 
in the first half of this century. He was a man 
of extraordinary learning and industry, and 
was all the more typical of Holland; and not 
the less interesting, for having been the son of 
a florist, who was himself somewhat of a 
savant. The book will be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 

In the introduction to his forthcoming 
Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers, Mr. 
Tuer tells us that, in addition to the ordinary 
and large paper copies, he has printed a high- 
priced edition on brown paper of three oopies 
only. He says in explanation— 

“ It seems that the British Museum hss the legal 
right—a right always rigorously enforced—of 
demanding one of the most expensive copies of 
any book published. The writer has suffered before, 
and he takes this opportunity of getting even. 
He had intended to print only one copy on brown 
paper ; but before going to press elected to have 
an edition of three-the first copy for the British 
Museum, the second for himself to take home and 
chuckle over when out of sorts, and the third for 
anyone who likes to pay for it.” 

The dedication of the book has been accepted 
by the Queen, whioh is the second time the 
author has been thus honoured. 

Mr. F. Hawley, the librarian and curator 
of the Shakspere Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon, 
has compiled a Rhyme Index to Shakepere’e 
Poems and Plays, and seeks • publisher for it. 
He gives every word used by Shakspere in 
rhyme, and all the woods with vrihah it thymes; 
first in modem spelling, then in the spelling of 
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the best quarto or first folio, and adds a third 
column with his suggested Shaksperian pro¬ 
nunciation. He does not agree in many points 
with Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, whose treatment 
of Shakspere’s rhymes in his Early English 
Pronunciation is the standard authority on the 
subject, or with Mr. Henry Sweet, who, by the 
way, is now revising and greatly enlarging his 
History of Englith Sounds. 

Another piece of work Mr. Hawley is en¬ 
gaged on is me formation of a representative 
committee to ask for subscriptions of money 
and donations of books for the Shakspere 
Library in the Memorial Buildings. Very few 
books, pamphlets, playbills, and drawings have 
yet been presented. The library has no original 
or facsimile quartos, and wants very many 
editions, both of Shakspere’s works and of his 
separate plays. 

Mr. F. R. Butler, of Boston, one of Prof. 
Zupitza’s advanced pupils, having copied the 
early English “Abbey of the Holy Ghost” 
from the British Museum MS., will now collate 
it with the Lincoln and Oxford MSS., and then 
edit it. 

Mr. F. G. Hilton Price is preparing for publi¬ 
cation, at the Leadenhall Press, a fully illustrated 
quarto volume, entitled The Signs of Old Lom¬ 
bard Street, in which some account will be given 
of the occupants of the various houses. A list 
of subscribers will be incorporated with the text 
in the old-fashioned manner. 

The books of travel to be published this 
season by Messrs. Sampson Low include the 
following : The Far Interior : a Narrative of 
Travel and Adventure from the Cape of Good 
Hope, aoross the Zambesi, to the Lure Regions 
of Central Africa, by Walter Montagu Kerr; 
Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador, and the Ex¬ 
ploration of the Putumayo Rivtr, by Alfred 
Simeon; Seven Years among the Fjort: being 
an English Trader’s Experiences in the Congo 
District, by R. E. Dennett; Three Thousand 
Miles through Brazil, by James W. Wells ; To 
Lake Tanganyika in o Bath-chair, by Annie B. 
Hore; and An Autumn Cruise in the Aegean. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately Dr. Travers Smith’s Donnellan 
Lectures on Man's Knowledge of Ood and of Man. 
They will also issue a new edition, collected 
into one volume, of three books by Dr. 
Vaughan—“Lessons on the Cross and Passion,” 
“Words from the Cross,” and “The Reign 
of Sin.” 

The new volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s series 
of “ Popular County Histories ” will be Berk¬ 
shire, by Major Cooper-King. The geological 
section of the work has received special atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ernest Jessop has designed a set of 
twenty full-page illustrations to Tom Hood’s 
The Knight and the Dragon, which will be 
reproduced in facsimile by Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode in similar style to the same 
artist’s illustrations of The Jackdaw of Rheims. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange¬ 
ments for the issue next month of a new edition 
of their History of England. A large number 
of illustrations by H. M, Paget, Walter Paget, 
E. J. Brewtnall, C. O. Murray, C. Gregory, 
J. Fulleylove, Jules Girardet, Gordon Browne, 
Blair Leighton, and other artists, will 
be executed expressly for this new edition, 
which will be revised throughout and set in 
new type. The first part will be published on 
October 25. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son announce that Dr. 
George MacDonald’s books for the young will 
in future be published by them, and that a new 
edition of At the Back of the North Wind, which 
is now out of print, will shortly be issued. 


The last number of the penny paper. Great 
Thoughts, September 18, contains two copies 
of an early portrait of Mr. Browning, and a 
eulogistic review of him and his works. The 
journal is published by Hall, 132 Fleet Street. 

Prof. August Palm, of Mannheim (whose 
dissertation, Qohelet und die nach-aristotelische 
Philosophic, was reviewed in the Academy of 
September 11), has very lately issued a biblio¬ 
graphical catalogue relating to Ecclesiastes, 
entitled “ Die Qohelet-Litteratur, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Exegese des Alten Testa¬ 
ments.” It contains between two and three 
hundred entries, arranged both alphabetically 
and chronologically. Modem works, merely 
or mainly homiletical, are apparently excluded, 
so that there is no mention of the volumes by 
Dr. Cox and the Dean of Westminster. The 
last entry bears date 1886, and refers to a work 
by Edmund Pfleiderer on the philosophy of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, with an appendix dis¬ 
cussing the influence of Heraclitus on Eoclesi- 
astes and the Book of Wisdom. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Among the leading features of The Century for 
1886-87 (henceforth published in this country 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin) will be the Authorised 
Life of Lincoln, by his confidential secre¬ 
taries, John George Nioolay and Col. John 
Hay, begun with the sanction and as si stance of 
Lincoln himself, and continued during the past 
sixteen years under the authority of Robert T. 
Linooln, the sole survivor of the president’s 
family. It will be illustrated mainly by means 
of the reproduction of documents and portraits 
of places, objects, and persons. A new novel, 
by Frank R. Stockton, “ The Hundredth Man,” 
will begin in November. The first of Mr. 
Cable’s new series of Acadian stories is entitled 
“ Caranero,” the second “ Grande Pointe; ” 
Mr. Kemble has recently paid a visit to the 
Louisiano-Acadian country in order to illus¬ 
trate these stories. There will also be a series 
of illustrated articles, entitled “ Men and 
Women of Queen Anne’s Reign,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

The inaugural lectures on the “Life and 
Work of Heinrich Ewald,” delivered by Dr. 
T. K. Cheyne as Oriel Professor of the Inter¬ 
pretation of Holy Scripture to the University 
of Oxford, will be published in the Expositor 
for October and November. 

Mr. Charles Williams will contribute a 
sketch of Alexander I. of Bulgaria to the 
forthcoming number of the Contemporary 
Review. 

Mr. Round will contribute to the next issue 
of the Antiquary another paper asking “ Is Mr. 
Freeman accurate P ” Among other articles 
will be one on “ Bowling Greens,” a fast dis¬ 
appearing element of London life; “ Gokewell 
Nunnery,” by Mr. Edward Peacock; “Manx 
Customs,” by Rev. R. Corlett Cowell; and 
“Epitaphs,” by Rev. F. R. Mills. Mr. Fer¬ 
guson completes his notes on the “ Municipal 
Offices of Carlisle.” 

An illustrated paper, by the editor, on 
“Astrology and William Lilly,” will form the 
leading feature in the October number of 
Wolford’s Antiquarian, which will also com¬ 
prise articles on the “ Coronation of King 
Edgar ” and “ Garter-Knights degraded.” 

The October number of Time will contain 
articles on “ The Tale he left behind Him,” by 
Mr. A. A. Baumann; “ More Truths about the 
Civil Service,” by “ Another who Knows ”; 
“ An Episode of Wiesbaden,” by Mrs. Henry 
Arnold; and “ Centenarians,” by the author of 
“How to be Happy though Married.” 


A new magazine for ladies will be published 
next month by Messrs. Cassell & Co., under 
the title of The Lady's World: an Illustrated 
Magazine of Fashion and Society. It will be 
illustrated with coloured plates, and will be 
published monthly. 

A picture in colours, called “ A Morning 
Visitor,” by Alice Havers, will form the 
frontispiece to the October number of Little 
Folks magazine. 

Among the contents of The Scottish Church 
for October will be “ Allan Ramsay,” “ Among 
the Glaciers,” “ Churchmen who never got their 
Due ” (by A. K. H. B.), and a story by Esm£ 
Stuart. 


THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench, & Co’s, 
announcements for the ensuing season include 
Prof. Dowden’s Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley in 
two volumes, with portraits and illustrations; 
a new edition of The Vicar of Morwenstow, being 
the life of R. S. Hawker, by Mr. S. Baring- 
Gould, which has been long out' of print; the 
seoond volume of Prof. Woltmann and Woer- 
mann’s History of Painting, with nearly 300 
illustrations; a translation by Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet of Hegel’s Introduction to the Philoso¬ 
phy of Fine Art. In fiction they announoe 
a new novel by Maxwell Grey, called The Silence 
of Dean Maitland; a collection of stories by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, called In the Wrong Paradise ; a 
new edition in one volume of Dr. J. Macdonald’s 
What’s Mine’s Mine, and an Irish novel by Miss 
Mulholland, entitled Maredla Grace. 

From the same publishers we shall have The 
Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, edited and 
partly re-written by Mr. Lockhart; Canon Jen¬ 
kins’s Story of the Caraffa under the Pontificate 
of Paul IV.; Mr. Arthur Lillie’s account 
of Buddhism in Christendom ; an elaborate 
critical work by Dr. Cheyne under the title of 
Job and Solomon: or the Wisdom of the Old 
Testament; The Service of Man: an Essay to¬ 
wards the Religion of the Future, by Mr. James 
Cotter Morison; a new volume of sermons by 
Mr. Gnmley, called The Temple of Humanity; 
Sermons New and Old, by the late Archbishop 
Trench; besides new and cheaper editions of 
the Notes on the Parables and Notes on the 
Miracles, with English translations of the 
numerous quotations from the Fathers; a 
volume entitled Parochial Parleys on the 
Athanasian Creed, and other kindred subjects; 
and a treatise on Reform of the Church Estab¬ 
lishment. The new volumes in preparation for 
“The Pulpit Commentary” will be devoted to 
Hosea and Joel, Thessalonians and Timothy, 
the Prophecies of Isaiah, and the Gospel of St. 
John. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. have 
also in the press a volume of Lectures on the 
Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, with 
a survey of Mediaeval Education, by Prof. S. S. 
Laurie; The Life of Words as the Symbols of 
Ideas, by M. Arsene Darmesteter; Home Edu¬ 
cation : a course of lectures to ladies, by Miss 
Charlotte Mason ; a new edition of Mrs. Hngh 
Blackburn’s illustrations of Scripture under the 
name of Bible Beasts and Birds ; Notes of a 
Naturalist’s Journey in South America, by John 
Ball; The Karens of Burmah, by Mr. Donald 
Smeaton; and for travellers in Turkish lands 
A Practical Elementary Grammar of the Turkish 
Language, by C. J. Tarring. The list also 
comprises Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which 
Thomas A Kempis spent his Life, by F. R. C.; a 
book on The Venerable Bede, by “The Prig,” 
who reoently wrote his own life; Poverty and 
the State: or Work for the Unemployed, con¬ 
taining suggestions for the remedy of wide¬ 
spread poverty, by Herbert Mills; Seven, the 
Sacred Number ; its Uses in Scripture, and its 
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Application to Biblical Criticism, by Richard 
Samuell, The Campaign of Fredericksburg: a 
Study for Officers of Volunteers, by a Line 
Officer; and a new book on Hindu Law, by 
Mr. J, H. Kelson. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench, & Co’s, an¬ 
nouncements of new -volumes of poetry include 
a tragedy in five acts, by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
entitled Gycia; St. Augustine's Holiday, and ether 
Poems, by the Bishop of Derry; a selection 
from Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” and a 
complete edition of Milton’s poetioal works in 
the Parchment Library; A Translation of 
Dante in the Terza Rirna of the Original, by 
Mr. F. K. H. Haselfoot; Nivalis: a Tragedy, 
by Mr. J. M. W. Schwartz; Fantasias, by Mrs. 
Moss Cockle; Ceylon: a Descriptive Poem with 
Notes, by Mrs. W. Dent; Oolden Fetters, by 


middle forms, by Mr. C. W. 0. Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford; A second series of 
Mr. F. T. Holden’s Latin Exercise Book, Tripar¬ 
tita; An Introduction to French Literature, and 
French Prose Composition for Advanced Classes, 
by Mr. H. C. Steel, of Wellington; A History 
of Latin Literature, by Mr. E. C. E. Owen, of 
New College, Oxford; Selected English and 
French Passages for Translation, by Mr. Henry 
Tarver, late of Eton; Elements of Greek and 
Latin Comparative Grammar, by Mr. T. C. 
Snow, of St. John’s College, Oxford; A Primer 
of Elementary Law, by Mr. C. E. Jolliffe, of 
Lincoln’s Inn; A Class-book of French Trans¬ 
lation, Composition, and Grammar, by Mr. 
Eugdne Peldssier, of Clifton; Lectures on Greek 
Prose, with exercises, by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick; 
also, by the same author, Easy Selections from 
Plato; Cicero Pro Oluentio, edited by Mr. W. 


Mr. LasceUes; and three volumes of verse by y 0 rke Faussett, of Fettes College, Edinburgh; 
the author of Chronicles of Christopher liyy> Bookg ttti . to xxxiu., edited by 

Mr. G. Nutt, of Rugby; and Book xxxiv., 
Messrs. Rtvtngton have arranged for the edited by Mr. A. K. Cook, of Winchester; 
publication of the following works: Thoughts Cicero’s De Senectute, edited by Mr. E. W. 
upon the Liturgical Gospels for the Saints’ Days, Howson, of Harrow; The Catiline of Sallust, 
by the Dean of Norwich; The Bishops in the by Mr. B. D. Turner, of Marlborough College; 
Tower: a Record of Stirring Events affecting Cicero’s Verrine Orations, De Suppliciis^ edited 


the Church and Nonconformists from the 
Bestoration to the Rebellion, by Canon Luc- 
kock; Creed and Conduct, sermons by Canon 
H. Scott Holland, of St. Paul’s; De Vita 
Pastorali, by the Bishop of Lichfield ; Modem 
Doubt and Unbelief: its Extent, Causes, and 
Tendencies, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth Ottley; 
a new edition of the Works of Bishop Kaye, of 
Lincoln, in seven volumes; A Volume of Ser¬ 
mons, by Canon Paget, of Christ Church; A 
Treatise on the Ministry, by the Rev. Charles 
Gore, Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford; 
a volume of Essays Introductory to English Con¬ 
stitutional History, by Members of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, edited, by H. O. Wake man, of 
All Souls’, and A. Hassad, of Christ Church. 
The following additions to the “ Oxford House 
Papers ”: What the First Christians thought 
about Christ, by Dr. W. Sunday, Dean Ireland’s 
Professor of Exegesis, Oxford; What has 
Christianity done for England t by H. O. Wake- 
man, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; 


by Mr. A. C. Clark, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 
by Mr. W. A. Shenstone, of Clifton; Elementary 
French Exercises, by Mr. A. A. Somerville, of 
Eton; Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Le Siege de Boche-Pont, edited 
by Mr. F. V. E. Brughera, of Marlborough; A 
German Exercise Book, by Mr. W. G. Gudle- 
mard, of Harrow; Schiller’s Wallenstein, edited 
by Mr. R. A. Ploetz, of Eton ; Short Stories in 
French, and Easy Pieces for French Exercises, 
by Mr. G. Gidley Robinson, of Charterhouse; 
Selections from Borne’s Works, edited by Dr. 
Herman Hager, of the Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces the follow¬ 
ing : Anne Gilchrist: Her Life and Writings, 
edited by Herbert H. Gilchrist, with a prefatory 
notice by W. M. Rossetti; The Legendary History 
of the Cross, a series of sixty-four woodcuts, 
from a Dutch book published by Feldener, 1483, 
with an introduction by John Asnton, and a 


Christ and Morality, by A. Chandler, Fellow of preface by the Hev. S. Baring-Gould; Romances 
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Brasenoee College, Oxford; The Justice of the 
Atonement, by A. T. Lyttelton, Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge; Christianity a>.d 
Evolution, by A. L. Moore, Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford; Purity, by Henry Scott 
Holland, Canon of St. Paul’s; Jesus Christ 
To-day, by J. G. Adderley, Christ Church, 
Oxford; Prayer and the Reign of Law, by 0. 
Gore, Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford; 
three new volumes of the series of “ Stories of 
Countries ” for Children, dealing with Denmark, 
Iceland, and Spain ; and the completion of Mr, 
Morse Stephens’ History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, in three volumes. Also the following 
educational works: Victor Hugo’s Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer and Quatre-Vingt-Treize, 
edited by Mr. James Boiede, of Dulwich; A 
Summary of Military Law and Procedure, by 
Lieut-Col. Story; A Text-book on Heat, by Mr. 

L. Camming, of Rugby; A History of England, 
for middle forms of Schools, by Prof. Cyril 
Ransome, of the Yorkshire College of Science; 
A French Syntax, by Mr. Eugene Pellissier, of 
Clifton; A Treatise on Elementary Conics, by 
Mr. J. Hamblin Smith, forming a new volume 
of Rivington’s Mathematical Series; a revised 
edition of Dr. Wormell’s Principles of Dynamics-, 
A History of Hellas from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Alexander, by Dr. Evelyn Abbott; 
a new German Grammar, by Mr. Otto C. Naf; 
The Medea of Euripides, and The Prome¬ 
theus Vinctus of Aeschylus, edited by Mr. 

M. G. Glazebrook, of Harrow; English 
Grammar and Analysis, by Mr. F. Ritchie, of 
Sevenoaks; A History of Greece, for the use of 


of Chivalry, told and illustrated in facsimile, 
by John Ashton; Legends and Popular Tales of 
the Basque People, by Mariana Monteiro, with 
full-page illustrations in photogravure, by 
Harold Copping; The Balkan Peninsula, by 
Emile de Laveleye, translated by Mrs. Thorpe, 
edited and revised for the English public by 
the author, with a new chapter bringing events 
up to date; A Comtist Lover, and other Studies, 
by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman; Manners 
Makyth Man, by the author of “ How to be 
happy though Married ” ; Modem Hinduism : 
being an Account of the Religion and Life of 
the Hindus in Northern India, by W. J. Wil¬ 
kins, of the London Missionary Society; The 
Bible and the Age: or, an Elucidation of the 
Principles of a Consistent and Verifiable Inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, by Cuthbert Colling- 
wood; The Lazy Minstrel, by J. Asby Sterry; 
a new novel of American life and society, 
entitled A Year in Eden, by Harriet Waters 
Preston, in 2 vols.; also a one-volume novel, 
Struggles to Live, by Mrs. Bower; and a novelty 
in shilling dreadfuls, called Dottings of a Dosser: 
being Revelations of the Inner Life of Low 
London Lodging-houses, by H. J. Goldsmid. 
Among children’s books, In the Time of Roses : 
A Tale of Two Summers, told and illustrated 
by Florence and Edith Scanned; Prince Peer■ 
less: a Fairy-folk Story Book, by the Hon. 
Margaret Codier (Mdme. di Cadilhac), and 
idustrated by the Hon. John Collier; Boys' own 
Stories, by Ascott R. Hope; The Bird’s Nest, 
and other Sermons for Children of ad Ages, by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, Four new volumes 


of “ The Story of the Nations ” series wdl be 
issued this season, viz., Carthage, by Prof. A. J. 
Church; The Moors in Spain, by Stanley Lane- 
Poole; Egypt, by Prof. G. Rawlinson; Alex¬ 
ander’s Empire, by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; new 
editions of Vernon Lee’s Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy, and Belcaro; also a bridal-gift 
edition of How to be Happy though Married ; 
and popular editions of Poets in the Garden, by 
May Crommedn; Charles Dickens as I knew 
Him, by George Dolby. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s 
announcements include the fodowing: Scien¬ 
tific : Animal Biology, by Adam Sedg- 
wiok; Text Book of Practical Botany, edited 
from the work of Prof. W. Strasburger, by 
Prof. W. Hillhouse, idustrated with a large 
number of new woodouts; The Microscope in 
Theory and Practice, edited from the work of 
Profs. Naegeli and Schwendener, by J. Mayad, 
with about 300 woodouts; An Elementary Text 
Book of Botany, by Prof. K. Prantl, edited by 
Sidney H. Vines, a new edition entirely re¬ 
written, with several additional woodcuts; Life 
Histories of Plants, with an introductory seotion 
on the Comparative Study of Plants and Ani¬ 
mals, by Prof. D. McAlpine; Hand Book of 
British Fungi, by W. De Lisle Hay; The 
Fungus Hunter's Guide and Field Memorandum 
Book, by W. De Lisle Hay; The Naturalists 
Diary: a Day Book of Meteorology, Phen¬ 
ology, and Rural Biology, arranged and 
edited by Charles Roberts, with a coloured 
chart, showing the blossoming of spring 
flowers in Europe, &c.; Lunar Science: Ancient 
and Modern, by the Rev. Timothy Harley; 
Scientific Romances, by C. Howard Hinton. 
Theological and Devotional: The Gospel of 
Saint John, a new translation by Dr. F. A. 
Paley; Meditations on the Parables, by the Rev. 

T. Birkett Dover; Before the Throne: a Manual 
of Private Devotion, by the Rev. William 
Bedars, with a preface by Canon A. J. Mason; 
The Words of the Angels: their Visit to the 
Earth, and the Messages they Dedvered, by Dr. 
Rudolf Stier, with an introduction by the 
Bishop of Liverpool; Circle of the Saints : 
Hymns and Verses for the Holy-days of the 
English Calendar, by K. E. V.; Peace : Thanks¬ 
giving after Holy Communion, by Mary Ethel 
Granger, with a preface by Canon Body, with 
emblematic designs; The Christian Soldier’s 
Armour, by the Rev. Dr. T. H. Leary; Book 
of Chants: a Codection from Various Sources. 
Travel and Biography: Tom Tiddler's Ground: 
Men and Manners of the United States, by 
Florence Marryatt; Emigrant Life in Kansas, 
by Percy G. Ebbutt, with sixteen plates by the 
author; Yachting in the Mediterranean, by W. D. 
Gainsford; Louise de Kerouaille; Bartholomew 
Legate, the LastSmithfield Martyr, by F. Gregg 
Historical and Social: The Russian Utorm- 
Cloud: or Russia in her Relation to her Neigh¬ 
bouring States, by Stepniak; Capital, by Karl 
Marx, edited by F. Engels ; The Bankruptcy of 
India: an Inquiry into the Administration of 
India under the Crown, with a Chapter on the 
Sdver Question, by H. M. Hyndman; The 
Historical Basis of Modem Europe 1760-1815, 
an Introductory Study to the General History 
of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, by Archi¬ 
bald Weir; A Short History of Parliament, by 
B. C. Skottowe, second edition; The Redemp¬ 
tion of Labour, by Cecd B. Phipson, with 
numerous coloured diagrams; Society in the 
Elizabethan Age, by Hubert Had, with several 
coloured plates derived from original drawings 
and documents; Universal History and other 
Essays, by E. Belfort Bax ; “ Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment Series,” new volume on Church Reform. 
Novels: An Unsocial Socialist, by G. Bernard 
Shaw; Kintail Place: a Tale of Revolution, by 
the author of “Dorothy ” ; In the Leafy Month 
of June, byL. E. Tiddeman; Revenged, by Mrs. 
E. L. Chamberlain; Sudden Death, by B. C. 
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Skottowe; Rurick : * Russian Word, by A. 
Grant; Jonas Sylvester, by C. Despard; Is 
Love « Crime ? by Mrs. Jaeger; An Excdlent 
Mystery, by W. Davenport Jones; Two I ft, by 
E. M. Abdy-Williams; For Hit Friend . by 
E. M. Abdy-Williams; A Man of the People, 
by Bobertson ; Old Iniquity, by Phoebe 
Allen; German Eveningt: translations from 
the “Deutsohe Abende” of Auerbaoh and 
others, by J. L. Lowdell; two of Capt. KTayne 
Beid’s Posthumous Novels. Educational: A 
new series of grammars and exercise books, 
beginning with Lectin, by Prof. E. A. Soe- 
nensohein; French, by Prof. Louis Moriarty; 
German, by Prof. Kuno Merer; Elementary 
Geometrical Conics, prepared by the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical Teach¬ 
ing ; My First Trigonometry, by M. H. Senior. 
Juvenile and Gift Books: Twelve Old Friends. 
by Georgians M. Craik, illustrated by Gustave 
Dor4; Jean Mace's Fairy Tales, translated by 
Caroline Genu ; From Deacon to Churchwarden, 
by Dr, J. W. Ktrton; Ernest Decent, by Mrs. 
Batty; William Tyndale't Vow, by Franoes E. 
Cooke. Miscellaneous : The Bek Books, a classi¬ 
fied bibliography of about 29,000 current books 
in all departments of literature, with the prices, 
sizes, dates of first and last editions, and the 
publisher’s name of eaoh work; The Folk Songs 
of Italy, specimen songs, with translations of 
each, and an introduction and notes by Miss 
B. H. Busk; Guide to the English Lakes, by 
Prof. W. Knight, illustrated by Harry Good¬ 
win ; Thoughts of a Life- Time, by F. A. White ; 
Mountain Monarchs, by Cornelia Wallace; The 
Tea-Planter’s Companion: a Guide to the 
Management of a Tea-Garden, by P. T. Deas; 
Poutry and Minor Pete, by H. 8. Edwards; 
Practical Bee-Beeping , by W. Chi tty. 

Messrs. W. H. Allot & Co.’s list of 
works in the press include the following: 
Journals in Hydrabad and Kashmir, by Sir 
Bichard Temple, edited by Capt. E. C. Temple, 
with nine maps, chromo-lithographs, and other 
illustrations, reproduced from sketches by the 
author; History of India under Victoria, from 
18S6 to 1880, by Capt. Lionel J. Trotter, in 2 
vols.; a new and cheaper edition of Advance 
Australia ! an Aooount of Eight Years’ Work, 
Wandering, and Amusement in Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria, by the Hon. 
Harold Finch-Hatton; Northern Hellas: Travels 
and Studies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and the Islands of the Ionian and Thrakian 
Seas, with an appendix on “ The Methods of 
Historical Study, by J. S. Stuart-Glennie, in 
2 vols., with seven maps; Colonial France : 
its History, Ad m inist r ation, and Commerce, 
by Captain C. B. Norman; The Orders 
of Chivalry, English and Foreign. Existing 
and Extinct, brought down to the Present 
Time, compiled from original authorities by 
Captain J. H. Lawrence-Archer, with numer¬ 
ous illustrations; Through the Long Day: an 
Autobiography, by Charles Mackay, in 2 
vols.; Recollections of a Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy: being Notes and Scenes from the 
Writings of the Bev. G. W. Tucker, compiled 
and edited by his widow, with a prefatory 
letter by Admiral Sir W. Sang Han; in the 
“ Eminent Women ” series, Margaret of Angou- 
leme, Queen of Navarre, by A. Mary P. Robin¬ 
son ; Mrs. Siddons, by Mrs. A. Kennard; and 
Madame de 8tael, by Bella Duffy ; Naval Reform, 
translated from the late Gabriel Gharmes, by J. E. 
Gordon-Gumming; a new edition of Edgar Allan 
Poe: bis Life, Letters, and Opinions, by John H. 
Ingram; Ranch Life, extracted from the home 
correspondence of E. M. H.; Its Own Reward, 
by J. Sale Lloyd; The Defence of Kahun; a 
Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War, 
by Charles Reynolds Williams; Memoir of Cap¬ 
tain Dalton, Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3, 
with portrait and two plans, by Charles Dalton; 
The Notion in Arms fpnR the German of Baron 


von dor Gottz; The Lesters, by F. M. P. Skene, 
author of M Hidden Depths,” &c. ; Charon, 
and Sermons from the Styx, by the author of 
“ The Rosicrucians ”; Peggy, by Mrs. Damant; 
Twelve Worldly Anecdotes, by J. W. Sharer, 
reprinted from the “World -1 ’; My Hundred 
Swiss Flowers, by Mrs. Pratten, with illustra¬ 
tions by the author; a new edition of India on 
the Eve of the British Conquest, by Sidney 
Owen; The “ Sacred ” Kurral of Tiruvallura- 
nSyandr, with introduction, grammar, transla¬ 
tion, notes, lexicon, and concordance, by the 
Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope. 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co.'s list com¬ 
prises the following theological works : A Com¬ 
mentary, with Homiletical Suggestions, on Bt. 
John’s First Epistle, by the Rev. J. J. Lias; 
Future Probation, a symposium on the question 
“ Is Salvation possible after Death ? ” to which 
the following contribute: the Rev. Stanley 
Loathes, Principal Cairns, Rev. E. White, Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, Dr. B. F. Littiedale, Bev. 
J. Page Hoppe, and the Bishop of Amycla; 
Atonement and Law; or, Redemption in Har¬ 
mony with Law as Bevealed in Nature, by 
John M. Armour; a new volume by the Bev. 
H. Heber Evans on St. Paul the Author of the 
Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel ; Author¬ 
ship of the Four Gospels, from a Lawyer’s Point 
of view, External Evidences, by William Marvin, 
ex-Judge of Florida; An Exposition of the His¬ 
torical Portions of the Writings of the Prophet 
Daniel, by the Dean, of Canterbury; The Doc¬ 
trine of Endless Punishment, by William G. T. 
Shedd, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; Clouds 
Cleared: a Few Hard Subjects of New Testa¬ 
ment Teaching explained, by the Rev. C. Smith 
Bird; a new series of Text Books for Bible 
Students, the first two volumes of whioh will 
be—Lessons on the Prophecies concerning the 
Claims of our Lord Jesus Christ, and Lessons 
on the Names and Work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by FJavel S. Cook. Messrs. Nisbet & Co. have 
also in preparation a series of volumes on 
“Men of the Bible,” by Canons Rawlinaon, 
S. L Driver, and T. K. Cheyne, Arohdeaooa 
Farrar, Prof. Milligan, Ac.; the first volume of 
the series, Abraham: his Life and Times, by 
the Bev. W. J. Deane, will be ready m 
November; and a new monthly serial. Tits 
Bi blical Illustrator, devoted to anecdotes, similes, 
emblems, and illustrations, expository, scien¬ 
tific, geographical, historical, and homiletic, 
gathered from a wide range of home and foreign 
literature ou the verses of the Bible, edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Exell. In biography and his¬ 
tory the some firm announce : Life of the Rev. 
IF. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., by the Rev. J. 
Ross; Sf. Augustine, Melanchthon, Neauder, 
three biographies, by Dr. Philip Sohaff; The 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation, by Alex¬ 
ander F. Mitchell, Professor of Eoolesiastioal 
History, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews: 
part L, The Shorter Catechism and its Puritan 
Precursors; part iL, Rutherford’s and other 
Soottiah Catechisms of the same Era. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will publish 
shortly in their “ Specialists’ Series ”: The 
Telephone and its Practical Applications, by 
W. H. Preece; The Controversion of Heat into 
Work, by William Anderson. The same firm 
announce Technical Education and Applied 
Science: Buildings, including their Fittings and 
Sanitation, by E. C. Robins; and A Review 
of the Various Theories respecting the Form 
and Style of Architecture of the Temple of 
Solomon, an essay by tbe same author; A 
Bibliography of Electricity and Magnetism, 
including the most important articles pub¬ 
lished in periodicals from 1876 to 1885, com¬ 
piled by G. May and O. Salle; a new series 
of Class-Books of Foreign and Commercial 
Correspondence for Schools and for Self-instruc¬ 


tion ; Eine Frage, idyll von George Ebers, 
edited by F. Storr, of Merchant Taylors’; Zopf 
und Schwert, Lustspiel von Karl Gutzkow, edited 
by Prof. F. Lange; Humoresken, Novdletten 
der besten deutsenen Humoristen der Gegen- 
wart, edited by Dr. A. A. Macdouell, of Oxford; 
a new series of French Reading-Books, edited 
by Prof. A. Barr&re, of Woolwich, and others, 
with linguistic and explanatory notes; and 
Shakespeare’s Plays, text and literary introduc¬ 
tion in English and German, edited by Prof. 
Oh. Saohs. 

Messrs. James MacLehose & Boss have the 
following books in the press: Outlines of 
Practical Pathology: an Introduction to the 
Practical Study of Morbid Anatomy and His¬ 
tology, by Dr. John Lindsay Steven, Assistant 
to the Professor of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Glasgow ; Employers and Em¬ 
ployed : a Popular Exposition of the Law 
of Reparation for Physical Injury at Common 
Law and under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
by Walter C. Spans, Advocate, Sheriff-Substi¬ 
tute, Lanarkshire; Homer i a Short Introduc¬ 
tion to the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” for the 
use of Schools and Colleges, by Prof. R. C. 
Jebb; The Parish of Stratliblane and its In¬ 
habitants from Early Times: a Chapter of 
Lennox History, by John Guthrie Smith; 
Turpie: a Reminiscence, by Miss Agnes H. M. 
M‘Leod; The Development of Taste, and other 
Studies in Aesthetics, by W. P. Begg. 

The following publications are announced by 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers : Natural History ; 
its Rise and Progress in Britain, as developed 
in the Life and Labours of Leading Naturalists, 
by Prof. H. Alleyne Nicholson, of Aberdeen. 
This will form the first volume of a series 
called “Chambers’s British Science Bio¬ 
graphies,” of which the second volume, by 
Prof. Lapworth, of Birmingham, will oover tbe 
field of British Geology. Other new books by 
the same publishers are: Recent Travel and 
Adventure, with illustrations; Great Historic 
Events ; Lessons in Elementary Dynamics, by 
H. G. Madan, of Eton; and Sbakspere's 
Midsummer Night's Dream, with notes and 
examination papers. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

JEREMIAH AT TAKHPANKHES. 

“Art thou that prophet,” long with anguish 
spent, 

Whose scroll of stem rebuke a king hath 
burned? 

Is tide the proud Yokhanan, who hath spumed 
Thy word, and dragged thee with thy garment 
rent 

Down to the dreaded Mizraim, firmly bant 
Once more to teach God’s lesson never learned. 
And manifest His purpose undiscamed 
By these rebellious hearts of discontent ? 

In this broad oourt before the palaoe-gate, 

’Mid mocking Jews and Khophra’s chivalry 
The seer sets the ordainhd stones of fate. 

“ Here tbe great king beneath his canopy, 

Saith God. upon Chaldaea’s throne of state, 

Shall robe himself in Missus's sovereignty.” 

H. G. Tomkins. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The influence of September, which is generally 
perceivable in English magazines, extends 
also to French. The non-ephemeral part of 
Le Livre is almost entirely occupied by a long 
and solid article on English publishers, the 
last of M. Ernest Chesneau’g series on the 
subject. Let us note an odd, but not wholly 
unhappy, misprint, “ Naeviad ” for “ Maeviad.” 
The illustration of the number is a good best- 
portrait of the famous Parisian printer, -Jules 
Claye, 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

(Continutd.) 

VI. PATM08. 

In pawing from Samos to Fatmos -we leave a 
land of classical archaeology for one the interest 
of which is wholly Biblical and ecclesiastical. 
Before the Christian era the name of Fatmos 
only occurs in a few passages of ancient writers, 
and of its history, if it had one, nothing is 
known; it was when it became the place of 
banishment of St. John the Divine, and the 
scene of his apocalyptic vision, that it once for 
all attracted the attention of mankind. At the 
present day it is one of the least accessible of 
the Aegean islands, for owing to its remote 
position and the unproductiveness of its soil no 
steamers ever touch there. In order to reach it 
we engaged a good-sized deoked vessel, for 
though we hoped after visiting it to arrive at 
the neighbouring island of Leros in time for the 
Austrian packet, yet it was necessary to be 
prepared for a longer voyage, since, if the 
weather was unpropitious, we might be forced 
to continue our course southwards to Calymnos, 
or even to Cos. Early on the morning of 
April 9 we left the harbour of Tigani; and a 
favouring breeze carried us along the southern 
coast of Samos, and between groups of islands 
unknown to fame, until in the course of the 
afternoon we passed Cape Geranos, the north¬ 
eastern headland of Fatmos, and penetrated into 
the harbour at the head of its deep bay, which 
is so landlocked that frequent tacking was 
required in order to enter it. Long before we 
arrived, the monastery of St. John, which is the 
most conspicuous bmldi&g in the island, had 
been in sight, crowning the summit of a high 
hill, like a vast sombre castle, with the white 
houses of the town clustered round it; behind 
this rose the peak of Hagios Elias, which reaches 
the elevation of more than 800 feet. The scala, or 
village at the landing-place, has a very peculiar 
aspect, for each of the small two-storeyea houses 
of which it is composed resembles a square, flat- 
topped box, as white as whitewash can make 
it. This mode of building prevails throughout 
this island, and, as we afterwards found, in 
those that lie to the southward of it. 

In shape Fatmos may be roughly described 
as forming a crescent, the horns of which face 
eastward; but its outline is broken up by in¬ 
numerable promontories enclosing landlocked 
creeks, so that, when seen from above, it pre¬ 
sents somewhat the aspect of a strange polypus. 
Its length from north to south is about eight 
miles, and its area is rugged and broken; but 
the most marked peculiarity is that it is almost 
divided in two in the middle, for in this part, 
within a distance of little more than half 
mile from one another, are two isthmuses only 
a few hundred yards wide, and rising but 
slightly above the sea-level. On the southern¬ 
most of these the scala is situated, while be¬ 
tween the two stands the steep hill on which 
the acropolis of the Hellenic city was built. 
The narrow waist thus formed serves for 
boundary line to determine the domain of the 
monastery, for while the southern half of the 
island belongs to the monks, the northern part 
is the possession of the civil community. At 
the time of the foundation of the convent no 
women were allowed to pass this limit, but 
within a short time the restriction had to be 
abandoned. The soil of which the island is 
composed is everywhere voloanic and very 
barren, and its coasts are flanked by red and 
grey rocks, which ever and anon break into 
quaint pinnacles. The absence of running 
water is shown by the numerous windmills, 
and there are only three or four wells in the 
whole area; the want of these, however, is 
made np for by cisterns, and the inhabitants 
are never obliged to import water, as some¬ 


times happens in Santorin. The male popula¬ 
tion are ohieily employed in the sponge fishery, ■ 
which is oanted on in many of the Sporades. 
The island is most oommoaly known by its 
mediaeval name of Fatino, in like manner as 
Astypalaea is still called Astropalaea, and Car- 
pathos Soarpanto. 

Leaving our baggage to be carried up to the 
monastery of St. John, which is a mile and a 
half from the scala, we ourselves proceeded to 
the smaller monastery of the Apocalypse, which 
occupies a steep position on the mountain side 
about one-third of the distance in the same 
direction, and is the spot pointed out by tradi¬ 
tion as the soene of the Eevelation. It is 
entered from the back, and from this point the 
visitor descends among a variety of buildings 
by numerous stone staircases, the steps of 
which are forty in number. At the lowest 1 
point, though still at a considerable height 
above the valley below, is the cave which 
forms the chapel of the Apocalypse. This is 
entered through a church of St. Anne, which is 
built outside and parallel to (he mouth of the 
cave, and oonsists, like (he chapel, of two parts 
—a narthex or porch, and the sacred building 
itself. The iconostasis at the further end of 
this church is ornamented with pictures of 
St. Anne, of oar Lord, and of (he Fanagia, 
and is surmounted by an elaborate rood- 
screen, while against the outer wall a repre¬ 
sentation of the Entombment, richly em¬ 
broidered on velvet, is hung in a glass 
case; it was a gift from Russia. The ehapel 
of the Apocalypse, which is formed by the bare 
sides ana roof of the cave, is about twenty-two 
feet in length by fifteen feet in breadth. In 
one part of the roof a rent is pointed out, where 
the rock was broken at (he oommenoemeat of 
the Revelation, and from a somewhat deeper 
cleft in this the Divine voice is said to have 
proceeded; nor does (he process of identification 
stop here, for a hole in the wall dose below 
this is believed to have been the place where 
St. John’s head lay. The pictures in the 
iconostasis are worthy of notice. In the left 
hand compartment is a Jesse tree, in which 
the Virgin and Child are the most prominent 
objects; but figures of prophets and saints are 
seen fix the branches. The central picture 
represents our Lord appearing to St John, 
who lies at his feet as dead. In this, Christ is 
surrounded by angels, with the seven candle¬ 
sticks in front of him, and a sword proceeds 
from his mouth. The third is divided into 
three sections, the first of which presents s 
figure of the founder of the great monastery, 
St. Christodoulos; in the second the disoiples 
of St. John are represented as laying his body 
in a tomb, while he himself is being taken up 
to heaven, such being the tradition of the 
Greek Church with regard to his death; while 
in the third St. John is listening to the divine 
inspiration, and a disciple is writing from his 
dictation. The monk who pointed out these 
objects to ns was a simple, pleasant man, and 
had a fall belief in the genuineness of the local 
traditions. Though he belonged to the great 
monastery, he had lived here, together with 
some members of his family, for the last eight 
years, and they were the sole occupants of the 
building. To their credit be it said, the whole 
place was scrupulously dean. 

Before proceeding further, I must make men¬ 
tion of a work which has exercised a great 
influence on the traditions of Patinos, the 
“Acts of St. John” attributed to Proohorus, 
one of the seven deacons. This narrative, 
the text of which is given in full in 
Zahn’s Acta Johannis, was probably com¬ 
posed in the first half of the fifth century; 
for a time it was much used in the Eastern 
Church, and its popularity is attested by the 
numerous versions of it that exist—in Latin, 
in Old Slavonic, in Coptic, and in Armenian. 


Of its apocryphal character there can be no 
doubt, for, not to mention other proofs, the 
writer was wholly ignorant of the position, size, 
and nature of Fatmos; he makes it nine days’ 
sail from Ephesus, and oonoeives of it as a large 
and populous island, hardly less than Sicily. 
The story commences with the departure of 
John from Judaea on a mission to the province 
of Asia, on which Proohorus accompanied him, 
and after describing his sojourn at Ephesus, 
relates in full detail his banishment to Fatmos 
and residence there. Two of the incidents that 
are mentioned deserve notice here, because they 
will be referred to later on. The first is the 
contest of St. John with Kynops, a magician 
who inhabited a cave in a desolate part of the 
island. It runs as follows: When the priests of 
the temple of Apollo found that John was con¬ 
verting all the leading men to Christianity, 
they came to Kynops to request him to put an 
end to his influence; and in consequence of 
this, Kynops, in the presence of a great multi¬ 
tude, displayed his magical {rowers in a variety 
of ways as a challenge to John, and finally 
cast himself into the sea, intending to reappear 
from it, as he had done on several former 
occasions. But John, extending his arms in the 
form of a cross, exolaimed, “ O thou who did’st 
grant to Moses by this similitude to overthrow 
Atnalek, O Lora Jesus Christ, bring down 
Kynops to the deep of the sea; let him never 
more behold this sun, nor converse with 
living men.” And at John’s word imme¬ 

diately there was a roaring of the sea, 
and the water formed in an eddy at the 
place where Kynops went down, and Kynops 
sank to the bottom, and after this reappeared 
no more from the sea. The name of the 
magician is now attached to one of the southern 
promontories of Patmos, a wild and precipitous 
locality, and in one part of it a cavern is shown 
which is reported to have been his dwelling-place. 

The other incident relates to the composition 
of St. John’s Gospel, which is associated with 
the Apostle’s departure from the island at the 
end of his term of banishment. When the 
people of Fatmos, whom he had converted, 
found that be was about to leave them, they 
begged him to deliver to them in writing a 
narrative of the miracles of the Son of God 
which he had seen, and of His words which he 
had heard, that they might remain steadfast 
in the faith. Prochoras then narrates how be 
went with John to a tranquil spot by a low hill 
a mile distant from the oity; and, after long 
fasting and prayer, John caused Prochorus to 
seat himself by his side with paper and ink, 
and then, standing and looking up steadfastly 
into beav-ea, dictated to him the Gospel, com¬ 
mencing with the words, “ In the beginning 
was the Word.” The interest of this story— 
which is in direct contradiction to all the early 
traditions relating to this Gospel—arises from 
its having been a suggestive subject for early 
works of art. The figures of an aged man, 
who is standing, dictating to a youth who is 
seated, in the midst of rural surroundings, are 
found, for instance, in Aginoourt’s History of 
Art (Painting, pi. lix.), in the Codex Ebneri- 
anus in the Bodleian, in the facsimile from an 
Armenian MS. in Prof. Westwood’s Palaeo- 
graphia Sacra, and in one of the MSS. in the 
monastery at Fatmos. Strange to say, in the 
narrative of Prochoras in its original form, 
there is not a word about the Apocalypse. In 
some of the later MSS. of the “Acts,” how¬ 
ever, there is an interpolated passage, evidently 
adapted from the story of the composition of 
the Gospel, in which that book is said to have 
been dictated by the Apostle to Prochorus in 
a cave in Patmos. It was thus, no doubt, that 
the grotto which we have visited was fixed 
upon as the scene of this event, and it is 
possible that the picture on the iconostasis it 
intended to describe it. 
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Just outside the entrance gate of the convent 
of the Apocalypse stand the ruined buildings 
of a school which formerly was resorted to 
by numerous students from the neighbouring 
islands. About thirty years age it was given 
up, owing to the competition of schools that 
had sprung up elsewhere. Leaving this, we 
now proceeded upwards by a rough road com¬ 
posed of blooks of trachyte until we arrived 
at tiie town, and, passing through it by a suc¬ 
cession of steep zigzags, reached the entrance 
to the great monastery of St. John. The like¬ 
ness of this to a castle increases as you approach, 
owing to the massiveness of the walls and but¬ 
tresses, and the projections, resembling towers, 
at the angles. Here we were welcomed by the 
Hegumen, and conducted to a simple monastic 
chamber,'which was destined for our reception, 

H. P. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OLD-WELSH TEXTS. 


7 Clarendon Villas, Oxford: Sept. II, 1886. 

You were kind enough to insert a letter of 
mine in the Academy of February 20 stating 
that the Cymmrodorion Society had agreed to 
take four hundred copies of the Red Boole of 
Hergest. Perhaps you will allow me now to 
say that, owing to the cost of reproduction 
being more than was originally anticipated, the 
above arrangement has fallen through. 

However, the series of Old-Welsh Texts will, 
as originally announced, appear at the rate of 
one volume per annum ; but, instead of a thou¬ 
sand copies, five hundred only will be printed, 
and the cheap demy octavo edition will be 
enlarged to royal octavo without raising the 

S rioe. The first work of the series, the “Bed 
ook” text of the Mdbinogion, Ac., will shortly 
be ready for distribution to subscribers. AU 
who wish to support the scheme, and to possess 
a copy of the above work, should send their 
names to me without delay. As the texts will 
not be “ published” in the usual way, no copy 
of any work can be supplied after the date such 
work is distributed to subscribers. 

J. Gwenogvryn Evans. 


“ CLARENDON’S HISTORY, BOOK VI.” 

I am obliged to Mr. 8. B. Gardiner for the 
commendation which he is so good as to extend 
to certain parts of the edition of Clarendon’s 
Sixth Book lately issued under my name by the 
Clarendon Press; but I cannot, either in justice 
or honour, allow my young friend and coad¬ 
jutor, Mr. Dennehy, to bear the brunt of the 
censure which he metes out to other parts. 
Whatever i notes were written by Mr. Den¬ 
nehy were prepared, as I Lave said in 
the prefaoe, “under my direction,” and 
I am strictly and entirely responsible for 


them. Mr. Gardiner appears to object to the 
mags of the notes in limine as “ useless erudi¬ 
tion,” and serving “ no educational purpose 
whatever.” He may be right, for I declare I 
have no definite notion what sort of editing 
does serve “ educational purposes.” I only 
know that in my own school days, when I bad 
to read certain Greek and Latin authors, 1 was 
always glad to meet with editions the notes to 
which gave the same sort of information that I 
have tried to supply here. But Mr. Gardiner 
also points out actual mistakes; and here, so far 
as they are real mistakes, I am glad to 
be corrected, and own tbat the oensure is 
deserved. It was a bad blunder to con¬ 
found together two French ambassadors. 
But it is hardly a mistake to sav that 
“ tonnage and poundage was voted to Charles 
by his first Paniament for one year.” What 
actually happened was, as Mr. Gardiner him¬ 
self tells us (History of England, v., 365), 
that in the first Parliament the House of 
Commons passed a bill granting tonnage and 
poundage under the limitation stated, and that 
this bill was sent up to the Lords and read a 
first time, but went no further. Considering 
that it was a money bill, and therefore much 
more the concern of the Commons than of the 
Lords, the difference between what actually 
happened and what is stated in the note to 
have happened cannot be said to be very 
great. 

With regard to Sir Lewis Dives: if he was a 
stepson, and not a natural son, of the first Earl 
of Bristol, so muoh the better; but I regard 
the matter as of little oonsequence, and think 
the language of reprobation in which Mr. 
Gardiner indulges to be somewhat exaggerated. 
After giving a reasonable amount of time to 
the inquiry, finding that Clarendon spoke of 
Dives as Lord Digby’s brother, and not coming 
across any notice that Lord Digby’s mother, 
Beatrix Walcot, had been married before, I 
came to the conclusion that Dives must be a 
natural son. What was there so very dreadful 
in this P 

Mr. Gardiner has made a special study of the 
whole period, with the brilliant result that we 
all know. My own knowledge of it is slight 
indeed compared with his. He might, there¬ 
fore, I have no doubt, if be took the trouble, 
find out many more mistakes besides those he 
has enumerated. Still he would not thereby 
shake me in the opinion that historical and 
biographical notes, in illustration of a standard 
work of real value, confer a benefit on the 
reader and the student, and that their prepara¬ 
tion is no mere waste of time. T. Arnold. 


SCIENCE. 

stride's HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

“ Porta Lin guana m Orientalium.” Inchoavit 
J. H. Petermann. Continuavit Hermann 
L. Strack. Pars I. — Lingm Hebraica. 
Scripsit H. L. Strack. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 

The author of Prolegomena oritiea *'» V. T. 
Hebraicum deprecates the suspicion of 
novelty, and is careful to make it known 
that his new work has simply stepped into 
the place of the defunct grammar in 
Petermann’s well-known series (1845 and 
1864). He further alleges his own sense 
of "a want” in the shape of a Hebrew 
grammar to occupy the golden mean between 
those which are too elementary and those 
which are too hard for beginners. I may be 
pardoned for doubting the existence of such a 
want in this country, considering that at 
least two grammars of English origin may 


fairly claim to have preoccupied English 
territory, precisely on the grounds alleged by 
Dr. Strack. However, not to linger on the 
threshold, let us enter this Porta Linguae 
Hebraicae, and look around us a little. I may 
say at once that I have read the book with 
much pleasure and some profit. In this 
country Hebrew literature and all that per¬ 
tains to it has so long been the happy hunting 
ground of ignorant charlatans that one is 
always disposed to welcome the appearance 
of a piece of work of sound and sterling 
quality. But Dr. Strack has certainly 
not given us a beginner’s book. His 
grammar is a marvel of compression, but 
hardly of expression. The flavour of the 
original German is everywhere perceptible; 
and the average learner would be dazed by the 
multitude of details, and lost in the seemingly 
endless labyrinth of rules and exceptions. 
The scheme of the work is, doubtless, a scien¬ 
tific one; but there are no grateful pauses. 
The matter is not sufficiently broken up for 
the feeble digestion of the tyro. On the other 
hand, advanced students will find the book 
both interesting and, to a certain extent, 
edifying. 

Dr. Strack does well to transliterate Waw 
by to. Only the other day, in a philological 
paper, I noticed the statement that Hebrew 
had no to, the assumption being that Waw= 
English v —an assumption which makes the 
use of it as mater leetioni* arbitrary, and 
renders its phonetic transformations unintel¬ 
ligible. It is a pity that Yod is transcribed 
j ; jadhdj is a hopeless puzzle for an English 
eye; and Prof. Strack has been purist enough 
to write Qdph and Res- But why not Besh, 
in the English edition, seeing that our language 
can in this case dispense with the diacritic 
sign, about the use of which there is so little 
agreement? Lately, i has become fashion¬ 
able; a confusing perversion of a metrical 
sign. Qade is best rendered by e with ^edilla, 
not only as avoiding the unfamiliar point 
beneath the «, but as reducing the number of 
*’s to be distinguished by the learner. It is 
not much information to be told about 'Ay in 
that “its hardest pronunciation maybe ap¬ 
proximately reproduced by r g.” Here, as 
elsewhere, the author longum vitane eadit in 
obteurum. What is said of the gutturals 
(p. 16, § 10) is hardly correct. “Virtual 
doubling" is surely more than the simple 
omission of Dagesh in writing. 11 The lengthen¬ 
ing by way of compensation ” seems to refer 
to the gutturals themselves (of. Besh, p. 17). 
The ingeniously abridged statement within 
the parentheses is luminous to a scholar, but 
perplexing for a beginner. And what follows 
resembles a teacher’s private notes, rather 
than an intelligible summary for students. 
Indeed, the whole work abounds with tfavarra 
owtTouxiv, which will be Cabbala for the 
learner. The “ indefensibleness ” (p. 8) of 
Baer’s eclectic use of Dagesh lene, as opposed 
to the indiscriminateness of some MSS., is 
not obvious. It has the prima facie advan¬ 
tage of reminding the student, in the first 
case, that the Shwa it quiescent, and in the 
second, that the repeated letter is not to be 
slurred over, but adequately sounded. The 
differentiation of Dagesh seems to be carried 
too far, when it is said: “ Daghes forte, in 
form the same as D.I., is the sign of the 
doubling of a consonant. In nS3T33 it serves 
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also as a D.l.” And it is needlessly mystify¬ 
ing to pot such a simple matter as the use of 
a point in a consonant, to save repeating the 
letter in writing, in such philosophical (or 
pedantic) phrase as this: “ D.f. is a) either 
DagheS essential or D.f. neeetsarium, when it 
is conditioned by the grammatical derivation of 
the form. . . fi) or so-called D.f. at tphonicum.” 
One has a right to expect from a new book 
greater boldness in discarding the mere hocus 
pocns of the old Latin grammarians in favour of 
the simplicity of nature and common-sense. 
(The phrase Modus Energicus is used without 
a word of explanation, pp. 72, 127. Is the 
Hebrew beginner supposed to be familiar with 
the terminology of Axabio accidence ?) Note/, 
p. 9, states: “D.f. nec. is not written: i- in a 
vowelless final consonant, «.g., ]a (stem )M).” 
It is not written because Hebrew writing is 
phonetic; and in this word not a double but 
a single n is sounded. That the 2nd pera. 
pron. f. sing, does not end in a doubled con¬ 
sonant is clear from the analogy of the Syriao, 
the consonants of which preserve the ancient 
word ’anti, now pronounoed ’at, like the 
Hebrew. Dr. Strack’s treatment of the vowels 
and accents is meagre. Nothing is said about 
the sounds represented by the vowel signs; 
consequently, the elaborate diacritical marks 
used throughout the book convey no certain 
meaning to an English reader. The tradi¬ 
tional classification of the consonants might 
hare been spared to make room for some 
indication of the way to pronounce the vowels. 

In connexion with the gutturals, the change 
from pathah to qameq, hireq to ^ere, qibbuf 
to holem, is called a lengthening of the prior 
vowels. But are pathah and qame$ vowels of 
the same quality ? TLovrcould “1 be lengthened 
to e, and fi to 6 ” (p. 21; ef. pp. 24, 25, 47 
ad fin) ? In Gen. 1, 27, the “ carrying over 
of mem to the following 'eth ” would hardly 
“result in the word meth ‘dead,’ being 
heard ” ; at least, not if the <jere is a vowel 
differing in both quantity and quality from 
toneless seghol. Dr. Struck has not improved 
upon the ordinary theory of the half-open 
syllable. If it be true that “ the shewa is 
not vocal, is not shewa mobile ” in words like 
nrPB33, why does he call the first syllable 
“ loosely closed,” and not completely closed ? 
and why do begadkefath in such cases “ retain 
their aspiration,” which is surely the effect 
of softening by the slight remnant of vowel- 
sound that precedes them? If '13?' ^3?, 
and, reversely, Dil'59? are right, it must be 
because they mirror varieties of pronunciation. 
In short, whereas people usually said malkt 
and matkhihbm, they said, reversely and ex¬ 
ceptionally, bigh'dhi and kaspth&m, not for 
logical, but for euphonic, reasons. Such 
“irregularities” are perfectly natural; and 
more might have survived had not the Mas- 
sorets done so much to get rid of anomalies, 
and reduoe everything to an artificial level in 
Hebrew as we have it. 

The case-endings (p. 35) might have been 
better illustrated from the Assyrian than from 
the Arabic. Hebrew probably had mimmation, 
like the former language, not nunation, like 
the latter: comp, the old accusatives Dan, 
DJPM, and plur. ending -im (genitive). The 
status constructs originally ended in a vowel; 
consequently, the Bindevocal, whether i or a, 
is reaUy a survival of that vowel. Therefore, 
to speak of “generally inserting a union- 


vowel” is not correct (p. 39, ef. p. 126). 
The doctrine of a “helping qame?” in the 
plurals of Segholate nouns is startling. In 
these plurals the analogy of nouns with two 
stem-vowels has been followed (pp. 48, 60, 
51, 55). As to the plural D'ri?, one must 
ask why the t is hardened. If bd-tlm is right, 
metheg is wrong. But metheg calls attention 
to the anomaly of qame 9 in the shut un¬ 
accented syllable. An assimilation of the 
radical y might be supposed; or, assuming the 
dagesh to be an error, we may say bayith, 
plural ( b’yathim ) bathim; cf. Syriac bathS, 
bathin. The explanation of the form 'id 
( p. 18, cf. p. 51) is not satisfactory. It is not 
Besh that surrenders its vowel, for it never 
had one (primary form paryum). The inter¬ 
polation of purely syntactical discussions in 
the morphology is a needless incongruity 
(pp. 69, 70; 88 sq.). The term “mood” is 
not much more appropriate than “tense” for 
the perfect and imperfect forms (states) of 
the verb; and it is incorrect to analyse bcpn 
as “ btap-n thou (to) kill = thou wilt kill.” 
btDp' is as much a nominal form as blap; «/• 
pra\ TO. Dip', birr. At p. 84 one is 
prompted to ask what is “ a dark vowel ” ? 
At p. 92 we read: 

“The heavy prefix wo draws the tone to 
[? towards] itself. This explains the fact that 
the last syllable of the imperfect, when without 
afformative8, in many cases either loses the tone 
{of course, only when the last syllable is an open 
one),” &c. [The italics are mine.] 

What, then, of wayyisheb,wayyilldhem, way 1 ga¬ 
rish ? P. 104 should give the reason for the 
accentuation qfimd ’Oddnay. P. 115, in ex¬ 
plaining the reason for nntnu from nwv, 
should add “ owing to false analogy.” 
P. 129, surely Cain did not say, “My sin is 
too great for me to bear ” (Gen. iv., 13); and 
“ He cried with an exceeding great and bitter 
cry ” represents the Hebrew of Gen. 27, 34 
better than “ he wept loud and bitterly.” I 
do not think that “Accusativus Etymolo- 
gicus ” is preferable to “ cognate accusative ”; 
and I am sure that “ union-vowel a ” is no 
explanation of ’amlldm (Pa. 118, 10). Is it 
not pausal d tor e? or the cohortative with 
suffix ? C. J. Ball. 


NOTES OF A PHILOLOGICAL TOUR. 

1 . FRANCE. 

Paris: Aug. S, 1888. 

The Biblioth&que Nationals contains two 
fragments of the treatise of the grammarian 
Eutychius, He discemendis coniugationibus, in 
an Irish hand of the ninth century. The first 
of these is bound up with a mass of miscel¬ 
laneous fragments in a volume lettered “ Frag¬ 
ments variorum codd. ad his tori am scientias 
et litteras spectantium,” numbered Latin 
10,400; the second is contained in a similar 
volume, entitled “Fragments Codd.,” and 
numbered Latin 11,411. The first (ff. 109,110) 
corresponds with Lindemann’s text (Lipsiae, 
1831), pp. 166, 157 ; the second with the same 
text, pp. 192-197, 158-161. The following 
Old-Irish glosses [four of which are now par¬ 
tially illegible) are found in these fragments: 

First Fragment, MS. Latin, 10,400. 

Fo. 110, b. col. 1, dingim (gL dilinio). 

„ „ 2, beicim (gl. faroeo): sallim (gl. 

I condio). 


gh 


Fo. 110, b. coL 3, inneuth 1. fortugim 
operio); * imeriuch\ 
garrio ); in : nth 1. cotiug 
(gl. ligurrio). 

„ ,, 4, niminlaugu 1. nadtaigiu% (gL 

non minus). 


Second Fragment, MS. Latin, 11,411. 

Fo. 124 a. meinbligim (gl. soato scatis). 

Fo. 124 b. eithigtid (gl. auceps). 

Fo. 125 a. col. 1, ::: euth (gl. litigo); fogrigim 
(gl. opsono); § crius (gL 
cingulum). 

„ „ 2, alias (gl. subo [sic] sudor); 

timmigim (gl. madeo); /... I 
(gl. effutio). 

Fo. 125 b. col. 6, dth (gl. uadum); deregtith (gl. 

8calprum ); folung (gl. 
fulcio). 

„ ,, 7, darcabaltith (gl. munioeps); 

cabcdtith 1. lemnith (gl. au¬ 
ceps) ; odb (gl. obex; cleben 
L lemnith (gl. proeses). 

„ ,, 8, solo . unigim (gl. solamentum); 

foro. trecatim (gl. foramen); 
lend (gl. licumen); demni- 
guth (gL munimen). 


A lamentable attempt to edit and explain 
these glosses will be found in the Revue Celtique, 
v. 467-469. 

Even t‘.e citations of the text in Lindemann’s 
book are not immaculate. At least, in p. 161, 
note 52, 1. 2, for agmen the MS. has augmen. 

The Bibliothdque Nationals also contains a 
Middle-Irish MS., formerly marked “ Anden 
Fond, No. 8,175,” but now “ Celt, et B[asque], 
No. 1.” It contains 117 leaves in small folio, 
and the late Dr. J. H. Todd published a list of 
its contents in the Proceedings of the Boyal 
Irish Academy, iii. 223-229. But I found that 
this list is neither complete nor accurate, and I 
therefore made another which will appear in 
the Revue Celtique. For the present it will 
suffice to say that the MS. contains (infer alia) 
Lives in Middle-Irish of the following Irish 
saints : Maignenn (fo. 30 a. 1); Moohua (32 a. 1, 
a fragment); Senan mac Gerrgind (33 a. 2); 
Colum cille (53 a. 1); Patrick (74 a. 1, hti<pa\os ); 
Brigit (76 b. 1); Brdnann (81 b. 1); and that 
the tractate, entitled Tenga Bithnua “ Ever- 
new Tongue” (fo. 24 a. 1-27 b. 1), is not, 
as Dr. Todd says, “ a legend of Hell 
and its torments,” but an aooount of a 
conversation between the sages of the Jews 
assembled on Mount Zion and the spirit 
of the apostle Philip, whose tongue, it 
seems, while he was preaching to the heathen, 
had been nine times cut out and nine times 
miraculously restored. In this conversation 
the apostle describes the creation of the world, 
the seven heavens, the marvels of the sea, the 
seventy-two kinds of wells, predous stones, 
trees, birds, stars, the twenty-four shapes of 
Adam’s descendants, hell and its torments, 
doomsday and the destruction of the world, 
heaven and its happiness. It is a mass of 
curious mythological matter, and deserves to be 
published. A fuller copy is contained in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s MS., the Book of Lis- 
more, fo. 46 a. 1-52 b. 1. 

The language of this tractate is very old 
— perhaps as ancient as the tenth or 
eleventh century, when Old- was becoming 
Middle-Irish. But the oldest monument of 
Celtio speech in Paris is the Gaulish in¬ 
scriptions on the Gallo-Roman altars found 
in Notre Dame, and now preserved in 


* Inneuth means opperior: fortugim means operio. 
t Perhaps imriueh, the < seeming erased, 
t The bookbinder has pasted thin paper over 
the u, which, however, can be seen by looking at 
the light through the leaf. 

§ The glossator has mistaken ope&no (I oater) for 
opsSno (I interrupt by sound). 
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the garden of the Mus6e de Cluny. These 
inscriptions are, on the first altar, the bilingual 
(taranvi) evrises senani v(se'iilo(n), corre¬ 
sponding with the Latin . . iovi . . navtae 
pabxsiaci pvblice posiervn(t) ; on the second 
altar: esvs and tarvos • tricar Airvs; on the 

third altar: (c)ernvnno(s) and smer. 

I satisfied myself that If. Mowat’snew reading, 
tri • garanos is certainly wrong. The old 
explanation—that trioaranvs {rpiyipmo i) is a 
compound adjectival u-stem in the nom. sg. 
maso. agreeing with tarvos —remains unshaken. 

St. Qermaln: Aug. 3 ,18S6. 

The linguistio materials in this wonderful 
museum of national antiquities, through which 
I had the privilege of being guided by MM. 
Bertrand and Guides, are the plaster casts of 
'almost all extant Gaulish inscriptions, a fac¬ 
simile of the Gaulish lady’s golden ring, lately 
found near Thiancourt, with its legend Adian- 
tuneni Exvertini Nappisetu, and the original 
silver plate, found at Poitiers, with its mys¬ 
terious words, half Gaulish, half Latin, which 
Siegfried tried to explain, and which seem 
to be a spell against impotence. Among 
the plaster oasts the following was new to 
me: the original is on a patera in the museum 
of Dijon: 

DEO • ALI3ANV • PAVLLINVS 
PRO OONIFOIO FIL • 8VO ' 

V . 8 . L . M . 


Here Alisanu is the Gaulish dat. sg. of the 
god-name Alisanos. It occurs again in a purely 
Gaulish inscription, also at Dijon: 


DOIROS ' SBGOltARI 
EBVRV * ALISANV • 


“ Doiros (son) of Segomaros made [this patera] 
for Alisanos.” 

Orleans : Aug. 7, 1884. 

I have seen the palimpsest fragment of Sallust 
recently discovered in the library here, and I 
have carefully collated with the original the late 
Mr. Bradshaw’s and Prof. Loth’s transcripts of 
the Old-Breton glosses on No. 193. Bradshaw’s 
readings are published in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
xxvi, pp. 425-492, Loth’s in his Vocabulaire 
Vieux Breton, Paris, 1883. Where these scholars 
differ, Bradshaw is generally right; but in some 
cases both are wrong. The following are the 
readings of the MS.: 


Prof. Loth. 

dorgmd (gl. pithonicua) 
gurlimim (gl. d ilmttt) 
csmtnrds (gl. oolligam) 


tiguotroulou (gL supel- 
lectilem) 

arimrot (gl. functus est) 
bedo(t) (gl. eraat) 
ineorit (gl. quesitus) 
ereolim (gl. editui) 
i teric (gl. dlctor mortis) 
timot (gl. spanit) 
mined (gl. minas) 
ttrcuU (gl. calaandis) 
blinum Igl tebefacti) 
erdmrh (gl. euidentis) 
docondomni (gl. arcemusj 
pm (gl. belial) 
guinion (gl. uinulae) 
arapred (gl. prodigum) 

oetrou (gl. hirsutis) 
edemnetie (gl. deeidera- 
trix) 


CODBX. 

p. II, darguid 
p. 25, gnriimm 
p. 24, eomards (these Is 
only a square dot be¬ 
tween a and r> 
p. 28, tiguotrou lav 

p. 28, arimrat 
p. 32, „ edo 
p. 32, incoint 
p. 38, eriolim 
p. 40, clericua 
p. 52, tfwnt 
p. 75, eomsd 
p. 119, straal 
p. 131, bliniun 
p. 133, erdirh 
p. 133, doeordomni 
p. 135, pec(catum) 
p. 142, guiniou 
p. 170, araprtcl (i.e., ara - 
\>recl) 

p. 177, ocerou 
p. 188, edsiunstie. 


I found only one gloss which Bradshaw and 
Loth had ovenooked. It is hep (gl. secus), p. 
104. The context is: “ Lex aicit pater non 
potest dare hereditatem filio dilecte secus filinm 
odiossae.” The colophon is as follows: “ Iuno- 
brus scripeit have soacta, sinoda . dicite an imam 
eius in requiem erit. et kahitsret in b a p e . aims 
fine.” One may say oi lunobrus, as Siegfried 


said of Pughe, the Welsh lexicographer: "Peace 
to his stupid ashes ! ” 

In the Historical Museum I have seen one or 
two interesting inscriptions. One to the goddess 
Clutonda, another on the pedestal of a bronze 
horse discovered in 1861 at Neuvy-en-Sullias: 
Aug usto Rudiobo sacrum 
Carta Cassiciate de sua pecunia dedti 
Serin' Hsumagius sacrovib [*ie/] Seriomaglius 
faciendum curaverunt. 

Another, a beautifully cut inscription in the 
lapidary part of the museum, rung thus: 
“ L. Cornelius magnus Atepomkri filius oivis 
Senonius curator Genabenmum vivos sibi.” 

I had no time to verify the readings of 
the inscriptions on Greek rings preserved 
in this museum: EX1ATATOC and OTAAHAI 
(520). Nor did I see the bowl found in 
the Orleans cemetery with manivxvni on 
the rim, the cup marked evshma, the potter’s 
names peris, locir, varoc, &c., the urn with 
VERTIA tiberino, the leaden sling-ball inscribed 
PBTO CVLVM INTIAV (Octaviani), or, lastly, 
the marble tomblet on which one Livia bids 
farewell to her little son with the words vale. 
MICA . AVREA, which suggests a new explana¬ 
tion of the Old-French une mie (eine geliebte). 

Whitley Stokes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An important work on the Diseases of Tropical 
Climates is announced by Macmillan & Co. The 
author is Surgeon-General Maclean, formerly 
Professor of Military and Clinical Medicine in 
the Army Medical School, Netley Hospital. 

Messrs. Lippincott, of New York, have in 
the press a Manual of North-American Birds, 
by Mr. Bobert Ridgway, one of the curators 
of the Smithsonian Institute, who adopts the 
nomenclature and other principles of the 
Amerioan Ornithological Union. It will have 
no less than 425 illustrations- 

The council of the Scottish Geographical 
Society, adopting the report of a special com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
have unanimously resolved "to support any 
movement having for its object the careful 
exploration of the Antarctic regions, as being 
certain to result in large and important acces¬ 
sions to our knowledge in geography, ocean¬ 
ography, meteorology, and other branches of 
physical science.” 

Pond Life: Insects. By E. A. Butler. 
(Sonnenschein.) This is only a small shilling 
volume, but the young student of the portion 
of entomology with which it deals will not easily 
find a book of any price or size that con¬ 
tains such an abundance of information suited 
to his practical needs. To say that it is crowded 
with facts would not be an appropriate 
expression, for Mr. Butler’s style of wnting, 
notwithstanding its extreme condensation, is 
singularly attractive and lucid. The book con¬ 
tains an introduction, which explains the 
classification of insects, giving alBo some useful 
hints as to the collection and preservation of 
specimens. Then follow six chapters, headed 
“The Surfaoe,” “The Middle Depths,” “The 
Bottom,” “ Above the Surface,” “The Mar¬ 
gins,” and “ On the Water Plants.” There are 
many well-drawn illustrations, and the only 
thing wanting to render the work perfect for its 
purpose is an index. 

We have received the last number of the 
Mineralogical Magazine, which contains several 
papers on Scottish minerals, including one by 
Mr. Andrew Taylor, on native hydrocarbons. 
The number opens with an article by Prof. 
Bonney, in winch he describes a rare rock 
from the Val d’Aoste, in Piedmont, consisting 
mainly of garnets, hornblende, and glauco- 
phane. 


The most notable article in the August num¬ 
ber of the MatMauxpour Vhistoire de V Homme, 
is contributed by the Marquis de Nadaillac. 
This paper, entitled " La Guadeloupe pri- 
historique,” describee certain ornamental objects 
in stone and wood, from some of the Lesser 
Antilles, especially Guadeloupe. In the pre¬ 
ceding number, M. Cartailhac, the editor, has an 
interesting essay on " Sepultures adventives.” 
The disturbance of prehistoric interments by 
subsequent burials accounts for various anach¬ 
ronisms which puzzle the explorer, such as the 
commingling of objects referable to distinct 
periods. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The following classical works will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. within the next 
few months: JEschylus, Septem contra Thebas, 
edited by Mr. A. W. Verrall ; The Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, translated by Mr. I Welldon, Head 
Master of Harrow; the first five books of 
Plato’s Republic, edited bv Mr. T. H. Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Scenes 
from the Last Decade of Livy, selected and 
edited by Mr. F. H. Rawlins, of Eton; and 
books xiii. and xiv. of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
edited by Mr. C. Simmons, of University Col¬ 
lege School. The last three form volumes of the 
“ Classical Series.” In the series of " Elemen¬ 
tary Classics ” will appear Caesar's Gallic JFar, 
book iv., edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by Mr. C. Bryans, of Dulwich; and 
Select Lives from Cornelius Nepos, with intro¬ 
duction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
Mr. G. S. Famell, of St. Paul’s School. 

The authorship of the Anglo-Saxon poem of 
“ Andreas ” has been very ably discussed by a 
young scholar, F. Ramhorst, in a dissertation 
presented for the degree of Ph.D. at Berlin. 
(Das A.E. Gedicht vom Heiligen Andreas; 
Berlin: Stade.) Herr Ramhorst maintains, 
against Fritz sche and Wulker, the correctness 
of the old view that the poem is by Cynewulf, 
and we think he has absolutely proved his case. 
Perhaps his most easily apprehended argument 
ie the long list (extending to nearly four pages) 
of words common to the “ Andreas ” with the 
unquestioned works of Cynewulf, and almost 
entirely absent from all other Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. Another strong point is the frequent 
occurrence in the “Andreas” of whole lines 
identical, or nearly so, with lines found in the 
genuine poems; and Herr Ramhorst gives 
additional force to this argument by showing 
that Cynewulf was characteristically fond of 
repeatingthe same turn of expression in different 
works. He accepts Fritzsohe’s conclusion that 
the poet of the “ Andreas ” was acquainted 
with “ Beowulf,” but he shows that the kind 
of parallel passages on which Fritzsehe relics 
are equally found in the “ Elene.” We should 
think it more probable that the author of the 
present form of “ Beowulf ” had borrowed from 
Cynewulf. Herr Ramhorst intimates that Prof. 
Cook’slong-promised work on the Northumbrian 
dialect wifi contain oondnsive proof of the 
northern origin of Cynewulf. We are a little 
sceptical on the point. 


FINE ART. 

JULES RUICH ERAT’8 REX AINA 
Melanges (P Archdologie et (PHistoire. Vol. I. 

Par Jules Quicherat. (Paris: Picard.) 

No sadder task can fall to the lot of any one 
of ns than that of examining and sifting the 
papers and MSS. left behind him by a friend 
who is dead; and if, at the same time, this 
friend has been our teacher, the task becomes 
all the harder and all the more pathetic. To 
have to decide, often without one word of 
guidance from him, what is worthy of jreser- 
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ration, and publication, wbat bad best be kept 
for tbe eyes of intimate frauds only, er wbat 
bad boat sink into oblivion altogether as 
possessing a* worth save the circumstance 
that her* are the jottings of a vanished 
hand—this is a task the diftculty of which 
only those who have attempted it can realise. 
Hence it is that one opens the pages of a 
volume like the present with feelings of no 
little sympathy, rad that one feels disposed 
to pass over any mistakes of judgment or of 
taste which may be found in it; and these, 
be it promptly said, are very few in number. 
Indeed, the only unfavourable criticism which 
I am willing to pass on the book is, that 
Qaieherat’s friends have been somewhat 
carried away by enthusiasm and affection, 
and have, perhaps, assigned him a higher 
place among the scientific men of France than 
a cooler judgment would have allowed. 

On the death of Quicherat in 1882, his 
relatives handed ever the work of editing all 
the writings, whether published or unpub¬ 
lished, “ de leur ami et de leur maitre " to 
seven of his pupils—Lalanne, Bordier, Delisle, 
Boy, De Laateyrie, Chatelain, and Oiry The 
first task of these friends was to investigate 
in what state Quicherat had left his unpub¬ 
lished works, and next to search out and 
discover the journals and reviews in which 
the various papers, memoirs, and essays written 
by his pen had at various times appeared. 
Alter investigation and consultation, the plan 
decided upon by his seven pnpils was to 
pablish in succession four volumes, with 
the common title Milangee <? Arehiologi* et 
fHktoire, vol. i. to contain Qdcherat’s 
writings on Keltic, Homan, and Qallo-Rommi 
Antiquities; vol. ii. his writings on the 
Archaeology of tbe Middle Ages; vol. iii. 
wbat be bad written on the History of tbe 
Kiddle Ages; vol. iv. his finished Chapters 
m “ l’Histoire de l’industrie et du commerce 
de la laine.” The first of these volumes lies 
bow before me. It begins with an account of 
Qvieberet’s life and labours from tire pen of 
Robert de Lssteyrie; this is followed by an 
interesting bibliography of his writings—how 
numerous these were may be gathered from 
the fact that the account of them is divided 
under 365 different headings. 

Jules Quicherat was bom at Paris on 
October 13, 1814. He was a son of the 
people, his father being a simple artisan— 
a cabinetmaker by trade. Jnles was the 
youngest of a numerous family of children, 
and fifteen years yonnger than bis brother 
Louis Quicherat—a name well known in 
France as that of a learned Latin scholar. 
Through the kindness of a certain M. Lan- 
nean, the two brothers were enabled to carry 
on their studies at the College of Sainte- 
Barbe. The college course of both was 
brilliant and successful; and through Kfe 
Jnles never missed an opportunity of assert¬ 
ing how much he owed morally as well as 
intellectually to the training he had received 
there. Yery early he had shown a special 
aptitude for drawing, and an instinctive love 
of art. Seated on a bench in the schoolroom 
he used to cover the pages of his copy-books 
with sketches—some so excellent that his 
schoolfellows used eagerly to collect and 
preserve them. There is Htfle doubt that 
had he yielded to his meltnations he would 
have b e co m e am artist instead of what be did 


become—a learned man and a scholar; but 
he was too poor to follow his own tastes, and 
to enter upon a career so precarious as that of 
art. He contended himself, therefore, with 
keeping up constant intercourse with the 
artiste who frequented the studio of Charlet, 
and with acquiring a facility in drawing 
which was of great use to him in later life. 
It was the advice of his brother Louis and 
the influence of the teaching of Michelet that 
derided his career. He resolved to undertake 
the course of studies given in the Ecole des 
Chartes. In 1935 he became a resident in 
the eollege, and in 1837 he finished the 
coarse and left the Eeole des Chartes with the 
diploma of M archiviste pallographs. ” 

When he left eollege, Quicherat was ap¬ 
pointed to assist Champollion Figeac in the 
clSpoviflment of the Royal Library of Paris. 
While engaged in this work, he never 
missed an opportunity of observing and taking 
note of any curious or unedited MSS. which 
passed under his eyes; and he collected 
together a number of texts, which he pub¬ 
lished some years later in the Biblietheque de 
VEeole dee Chartes. This same year (1837) 
he aided ChampolHon Figeac in the publica¬ 
tion of the Chartres Iodines ever papyrus du 
VIP eiiele de Vkre chretimne, the property 
of the Bibliothhqne royale. 

Filled with gratitude to and affection for 
the Ecole des Chartres, Quicherat and some 
of his fellow students presently conceived the 
idea of publishing a work or series of works, 
which should win tor their college the renown 
that they believed was its due. With this 
end in view, Quicherat and a number of the 
old pupils of the icole formed themselves into 
a society for the publication of an archaeo¬ 
logical and literary journal, and elected a 
committee, of which Quicherat was from the 
first the moving spirit. Through their activity 
and enthusiasm, the Bibtiotteque de P Eeole 
dee Chartes- took at once a distinguished rank 
among the scientific journals of France. For 
tbe first ten years, Quicherat worked uncea¬ 
singly tor it; and, although after this date 
he gave much of his time and energy to other 
objects, yet he never ceased to take a great 
interest in its welfare, and some of the last 
words he ever wrote were written for its 
pages. During forty years, from the year 
1842—when the first number appeared, open¬ 
ing with a “ Fragment in^dit <Pun versiflea- 
teur latin sur les figures de rhetorique,” con¬ 
tributed by Quicherat—to the year 1882, 
when he died, no fewer than eighty memoirs 
and papers were written by b» pen. The 
variety of interest in the subjects which he 
treated of was remarkable; in all he proved 
himself to be at ones a learned philologist, 
an exact and original historian, an ingenious 
archaeologist, and a thoughtful critic. His 
language and style were excellent. He could 
write his own language as only the most 
cultivated of Frenchmen can write French, 
borrowing from earlier writers their happiest 
expressions, while all the time he aroused the 
attention of his readers by the originality of 
his phrases and his thoughts. 

Many of the fragments published in the 
JHbliothique de V Eeole dee Chartes had been 
collected by Quicherat during Ms researches 
in the Royal Library of Paris. They con¬ 
sist of moral sentences, epigrams, fragments 
at Christina poetry, an idyll of the fifteenth 


century, and so on. They possess no great 
intrinsic merit, but they are made interesting 
by the intelligent and thoughtful commen¬ 
taries with which Quicherat has illustrated 
them. Several noteworthy discoveries of 
Quicherat come to light in these commen¬ 
taries. Not that the fields he hunted over 
were, as he says himself, like those where 
“on voit les lifevres courir apres que des 
cbereheors saaladroits n’y out trouve que des 
lezarda,” but still very noteworthy discoveries 
for all that. To take an example. A certain 
MS. -attributed a very poor epigram to Virgil 
—an epigram so little worthy of the great 
Latin poet that no editor had hitherto 
deigned to mention it, or annotate it. 
Quicherat drew it forth from oblivion, studied 
it, discussed it. and proved to demonstration 
{Bibliotteque de VEeole dee Chartes, 1840, 
1” sfirie, t. II., p. 130-143) that it was net 
written by Virgilius Mare of Mantua, but by 
another Virgilius Mare, whose existence no 
one had before suspected. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of Miche¬ 
let’s Histoire de France , describing with 
great eloquence the reign of Charles VII., 
which were published about the year 1840, 
aroused in Quicherat a deep interest in this 
particular period of French history, and led 
to his devoting a very great deal of time and 
thought to the study of Joan of Arc’s life. 
He became filled with enthusiasm for the 
Maid of Orleans, whom he regarded not only 
as a heroine, but as a saint; and, wishing to 
make others know her story as intimately 
as he had come to know it, he resolved 
to publish a foil account of her condamna- 
tion and at her rehabilitation. The Societe 
de l’Histoire de France heartily supported 
Qaicherafs project; and, in the year 1341, 
a volume appeared from his pen, containing 
an account of Joan’s trial and condemnation. 
In 1844 and 1845 appeared two more volumes, 
containing tbe prooie de rehabilitation ; and 
in 1847 there were added two more volumes, 
in which he brought together all the evidence 
of contemporary writers* all the original 
deeds, all the historical passages, which the 
research of nine years had discovered and 
made him acquainted with. Not content with 
this, in the following year Quicherat brought 
out a short work of 167 pages— Apergus 
notweaux ear Vhietoire do Joanne <PAro, in 
which he summed up all that the most 
rigorous criticism could derive from the mass 
of documents published in the five preceding 
volumes. Indeed, Quicherat may justly be 
regarded as the historian of Joan of Arc; for 
what he has written and published on this 
subject is not only the most important work 
of his life, but is also iu some respects the 
most important work existing with regard to 
the French heroine. No other writer has 
described in terms so sober and so convincing 
the singular characteristics of La Pueelle, nor 
has any writer described with equal force and 
truth what the state of France was in the 
reign of Charles VII.—the towns vanquished, 
bxt not subdued; tbe provinces conquered, 
but intensely hostile to their English con¬ 
querors, who, few in number, could never 
have held them in subjection without the aid 
of the Burgundians; the Royalists demoral¬ 
ised by the defeat of Yememt; the French 
army discouraged, but still numerous, and 
powerfWly aided by a crowd of partisans 
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ready to take the field. No one, not even 
Michelet, has better understood “l’intelli- 
gence, la purete, le desinteressement de la 
Pucelle no one has described better the 
difficulties she had to encounter from those 
even who ought to have been her stoutest 
supporters and allies; no one has ever de¬ 
scribed more attractively or more touchingly 

“ cette Sainte du moyen age, que le moyen 4ge 
a rejetee, et qui doit devenir la Sainte des 
temps modernes, . .. qui a confess^ par sa mort 
bien des sentiments, pour lesquels il convient 
qu’il y ait encore des martyrs.” 

All that Quicherat has written on Joan of 
Arc will be contained in vol. iii. of the present 
work. 

At the time when Quicherat left the Ecole 
des Chartes the science of French archaeology 
was still in its infancy. The old monuments 
of France were for the most part neglected 
or unknown. A few rare scholars like Du 
Sommerad were just beginning to call the 
attention of the public to these ruins of a 
past time, the artistic worth of which was 
still questioned, and the historic interest of 
which was scarcely understood. But Quich¬ 
erat had only just left college and begun to 
study for mmself, when he was struck with 
the idea how great an aid an investigation of 
the ancient monuments of France might 
bring to the study of French history. He 
began then by devoting all his free hours to 
travelling through France and visiting its 
museums and churches. Of these last he 
made sketches, and never negleoted to note 
down any reflections which they suggested to 
him. Years passed, however, before Qui¬ 
cherat published anything on the subject of 
archaeology, or in any way made public his 
antiquarian discoveries, save in a few brief 
and unimportant notices in the Biblioth&qu* de 
VEoole de* Chart**. Still, though this was 
so, trust and belief in Quicherat as an archae¬ 
ologist as well as on historian were slowly 
but surely growing up among his contem¬ 
poraries. Accordingly, in 1847, when the 
Ecole des Chutes was reconstituted on a new 
basis, and when the study of national archae¬ 
ology was for the first time introduced there, 
Quicherat was appointed to draw up plans for 
and to conduct this new branch of study. 
He proved an excellent teacher. To quote M. 
de Lasteyrie: 

“Jamais homme ne fut mieux done pour l’en- 
seignement. La precision et la methode, oes 
qualites mattresses qui distinguent tons ses 
ecrits, ont 6t 6 les traits oaractenstiques de son 
corns. ” 

Along with his talent of imparting know¬ 
ledge Quicherat possessed another not less 
valuable: he could draw as well as talk, and 
at the same time that he addressed himself to 
the intellects of his pupils he used to speak 
to their eyes by means of skilfully and rapidly 
executed sketches. It was not a little in¬ 
teresting and delightful to listen to Quicherat 
explaining the development of Bomanesque 
art, taking the basilica in its earliest begin¬ 
nings, and following it on through all its 
transformations, and at the same time to 
watch his hand carrying out the development 
of his thought; to see fresh lines added to 
the sketch which he had traced; to see the 
drawing grow more complicated, according as 
he told of new transformations; to see, finally, 
a great church, with all its various parts and 


portions, arise out of so simple an original 
building as the basilica. Quicherat’s lectures 
on archaeology were never published; and it 
happened to him, as happens too often to the 
best of our teachers, that the thoughts which 
he was the first to conceive, and the principles 
which he was the first to originate, gradually 
became common property. All the genera¬ 
tions of pupils who formed his audience 
revealed his ideas and principles to others, 
and spread the fame of them far and wide ; 
and if it were still possible to go back to the 
source of the theories now believed and esta¬ 
blished concerning the monuments and ruins 
of France, we should find that a large part of 
these had been expounded for the first time 
in the lecture-room of the Ecole des Chartes. 

Several papers by Quicherat were published 
in the Revue archeologique. One of these “ He 
l’ogive et de Tarchitecture dite ogivale" 
(Revue arehiologique , t. vii., 1850, p. 65-76) 
deserves not to be forgotten. In it Quicherat 
demonstrates by abundant proofs that modern 
archaeologists have completely misunderstood 
the meaning of the word Ogive —that in 
applying to a broken arch a term which had 
in all times served to designate one of the 
ribs of a gothic vaulted roof, they were robbing 
the name of one of the chief features of the 
architecture of the Middle Ages, and were 
running the risk of misinterpreting all the 
ancient texts where ogives are spoken of— 
at all events that they were producing a much 
to be regretted and unnecessary confusion of 
terms. In the year 1851, Quicherat began 
(also in the Revue urchiologique') the pub¬ 
lication of a series of articles on Bomanesque 
architecture, in which he made generally 
known one of the essential points of his own 
teaching. Looking for the causes which have 
conduced to bring abont the successive trans¬ 
formations of the architecture of the eleventh 
into that of the twelfth century, he de¬ 
veloped the theory, then absolutely new, that 
the principle of all progress in Bomanesque 
architecture is to be found in the vaulted roof. 
It was the desire of giving vaulted roofs to 
their churches which forced builders, about 
the year 1000, to abandon the ancient propor¬ 
tions of the Latin basilica. It was the persever¬ 
ing effort which they made to support the 
weight of the vault that called out their 
genius, inspired their imagination, and de¬ 
veloped their art. 

It is curious to think of Quicherat as a 
lecturer on diplomacy, as well as on history 
and archaeology. When, in the year 1849, he 
was appointed a professor (he had up to this 
time been a lecturer only), the task of teach¬ 
ing la diplomatique frangais* was added to his 
other duties. He discharged the duties of this 
new office most conscientiously, but one can 
hardly imagine that the work was congenial 
to him. None of these lectures, and almost 
none of his notes, have been preserved. Frag¬ 
ments of them were, however, published from 
time to time in the Bibliothequ* de FEeole des 
Charts*. 

During the ten years 1859 to 1869, a great 
part of Quicherat’s time and attention were 
absorbed in a literary warfare, which the 
tavant* of France have not forgotten, as to 
the true position of the Gallic Alesia. (See 
vol. i., pp. 468-574.) An architect of Besan<;on, 
by name Alphonse Delacroix, struck by the 
coincidence between certain ancient texts and 


certain local traditions, thought he could prove 
that Alesia (the last stronghold of the Belts 
in Gaul, where Caesar finally defeated their 
brave leader Yercingetorix) was to be sought, 
not, as was commonly believed, at Alise in 
AuxoiB, but in the stately Alaise in Franche 
Comt6. This new theory, cleverly set forth 
by its author, attracted and misled Quicherat. 
He made known his opinions about it in an 
article in the Athenaeum frangai* ; and thus 
began a prolonged and violent discussion, into 
which he threw himself with all the ardour 
of sincere conviction. Whether his reasoning 
was conclusive or not, I scarcely feel myself 
competent to decide. He supported his opinion 
that Alaise, not Alise, was the oppidum 
described by Caesar with great erudition, and 
with never-failing patience; but I cannot 
help feeling, interesting though the point 
in dispute no doubt is, that Quicherat 
wasted far too many precious hours over it— 
hours which he might have spent far more 
usefully and fruitfully in other scientific 
studies. 

His learning and never-failing patience 
were fully recognised by his contemporaries, 
and many honours and offices of distinction 
were conferred upon him. In 1849 he was 
admitted into the Societe des Autiquaires de 
France; in 1855 he was chosen one of the 
Comite des Travaux historiques et des 
Societes savantes; the Minister of the 
Interior caused him to be appointed suc¬ 
cessively Member of the Commission des 
missions scientifiques, of the Commission des 
sonscriptions aux ouvrages d’art, of the Com¬ 
mission des archives, and of the Commission 
des monuments historiques; while in 1871 
he was named Director of the Ecole des 
Chartes. Two more honours which fell to 
his share must not be omitted—the prize 
founded for their college by M. Jean Beynaud 
was awarded to him by the Eoole des Chartes, 
and on June 2, 1880, at the annual 
banquet of the Soctete de l’Ecoledes Chartes; 
Quicherat’s pupils presented him, in token of 
their gratitude and affection, with a re¬ 
production of the Jeanne d’Arc by Fremiet 
This last touched him and gratified him 
much. It recalled vividly to his mind his 
earliest and his beat work, and it did homage 
to the patriotic devotion which, he had 
vowed 

“ A oette Jeanne au nom trois fois beni, 

Dont il avait rajeuni 
A tout jamais l’antique gloire.” 

His life had been an arduous one; and from 
the year 1870, the events of which time 
seem to have saddened and darkened the later 
years of his life, it was evident to his friends 
that his health and strength were failing. 
He died at the age of sixty-eight on April 8, 
1882. 

Quicherat was a very learned man, a care¬ 
ful and accurate scholar, a most painstaking 
and faithful worker. If we believe his 
friends and pupils to be mistaken in exalting 
him to the level of a philosopher and man of 
genius, this should not lead us to forget the 
beauty of his character, and the excellence 
of his talents—his sincerity and patience, his 
critical power, and his originality of thought. 

I have thought it better, on the whole, to 
describe what the book will be when com¬ 
pleted, rather than to describe merely the 
contents of vol. i. The present volume ends 
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•with a carefully compiled index, and with a 
series of excellent drawings from Qaicherat’s 
hand, illustrative of Gallo-Roman antiquities. 

Jane Lex. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE STOIC CKOSSXa IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Bettrington, York: Sept. 20,1886. 

The quotation which Mr. Black gives from 
Munch does not, I think, bear out his conclu¬ 
sion as to the essential agreement of Munch’s 
results with those at whioh I have arrived. 

In the first place it can hardly be denied 
that Munch was entirely in error as to the 
relative priority of the two alphabets. His 
argument as to the later date of the Nial 
Lumcum cross falls therefore to the ground. 

In the next place it is agreed that the Manx 
crosses must extend over a considerable period. 
The stones carved by Gaut, which Munch 
seems to have thought were comparatively late, 
he attributes to the eleventh century; whereas 
I place them at the very beginning of the 
series, and attribute them to the twelfth. 
There would thus be a very considerable differ¬ 
ence between us as to the date both of the 
earliest and of the latest crosses, though the 
end of his series overlaps the beginning of 
mine. 

Mr. Bradley differs from me as to the relative 
date of the Nial Lumcum cross. No doubt 
there is a balance of probabilities to be con¬ 
sidered. It is not denied by him that on this 
cross the art is more archaio, and also that the 
palaeography belongs to an earlier runic type 
than in the case of any other cross in the island. 
On these grounds I consider it the most 
ancient. This would imply, as Mr. Bradley 
shows, that it was made by Gaut. But Mr. 
Bradley argues that it was not one of 
Gaut’s crosses, because in inscriptions which 
bear his name we find somewhat newer 
forms of three runes. He considers that 
the Nial Lumcum cross was the work of a later 
artist, “who came from apart of Scandinavia 
where the older runes were still retained.” A 
fatal difficulty in the way of this hypothesis is 
that this cross, executed, it is supposed, by the 
newly arrived Scandinavian artist, bears no 
trace of Scandinavian art, but affords the purest 
example in the island of the old Celtic style of 
ornament. Hence I adhere to the opinion that 
the more archaic art and the more archaio 
alphabet of the Nial Lumcum cross point to an 
earlier rather than a later date; and I see no 
great difficulty in the supposition that Gaut, in 
his maturer years, should have adopted the 
newer forms of the three runes—more especially 
when he found that these new forms were easier 
cut on the stone, and less liable to chip. This, 
of course, was the very reason why they came 
to be developed. Isaac Taylor. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. John W. Bradley, who is already known 
for his Manual of Illumination and his acoount 
of Attavante, the Florentine miniaturist, has in 
preparation a Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illu¬ 
minators, Caligraphers, and Copyists, from the 
establishment of Christianity down to the 
seventeenth century. The work, which is to a 
£r<?at extent compiled from inedited sources, 
will contain references to the works of the 
artists named, and also notices of their patrons. 
It will be published by Mr. Quaritch. 

' Scntentiae Artis is the title of a new volume by 
Mr. H arry Quilter no w passing through the press. 
It oonsists of a selection from his contributions 
to periodical literature, revised mid extended 
so as to form a complete treasury of hints and 
helps for students and lovers of -art. One 


division is devoted to' ‘ critical precepts, ’ ’ another 
to the application of these to the works of well- 
known artists, and a third is intended to help 
the amateur or the young painter in the begin¬ 
ning of his career. The book will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Isbister. 

A second edition of Naukratis, the third 
memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund (1886), 
and a second edition of Tanis I, the second 
memoir published by the same society (1885), 
are in preparation. 

The School of Art Woodcarving which was 
formerly held at the Royal Albert Hall, South 
Kensington, but removed a year ago to the 
City and Guilds Institute, has been re-opened 
after the usual summer vacation. During the 
past year the students have been engaged on 
several chimney-pieces and other architectural 
works, the revival of architectonic carving 
being one of the principal aims of the committee 
of the school. To bring the benefits of the 
sohool more within the reach of the artisan 
class, a remission of half fees for the evening 
class has been made to artisan students con¬ 
nected with the trade, and instruction by 
correspondence is also given. One or two of 
the free studentships in the evening classes, 
maintained by the institute, are now vacant. 


MUSIC. 

THE WOLVERHAMPTON MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

Triennial musical festivals have been held 
in Wolverhampton for nearly twenty years; 
but until 1883 the enterprise was of an 
entremely humble character, consisting merely 
of two concerts on one day. In 1883 this day 
of small things developed into two days with 
four concerts. The committee, encouraged by 
increased support, decided to advance a step 
further, and to make the festival of this year 
an event of more than local interest. So they 
commissioned two English composers to write 
works specially for it, and the course adopted 
has been fully justified by the results. The two 
novelties have achieved success. The committee 
will thus gain confidence, will strive to make 
the future more glorious than the past; and in 
time to come Wolverhampton may become as 
famous for its new works as Birmingham, 
Leeds, or Norwich. 

The “ Messiah ” was given on Thursday 
morning, September 16, and, as usual, Handel’s 
masterpiece drew a large audience. The per¬ 
formance, if not all that could be desired, was a 
very creditable one. The vocalists were Mdme. 
Valleria, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. Piercv and Santley. In the evening 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap’s dramatic cantata, “The 
Maid of Ascolat,” was produced under 1 the 
direction of the composer, who is conductor of 
the festival. The book is from the pen of the 
well-known musical critic, Mr. Desmond L. 
Ryan. Judged as poetry, we find it unequal in 
merit. Some of the lines are very good, but 
others are weak. Mr. Ryan explains in a short 
prefaoe that it was simply his purpose to com¬ 
pile a book full of opportunities for various 
musical treatment; and in this he has certainly 
succeeded, though some of the opportunities 
for concerted music are of an old-fashioned type. 
The story from the Arthurian legends treats of, 
the unhap iy love of Elaine, the “lily maid,” 
for knight Lancelot, and of her death. The 
librettist has added to the story by introducing 
the “Spirits of the River.” When the queen, 
Guinevere, flings the diamonds into the flood, 
they welcome back their treasure, and sing of 
its fatal spell; and they are heard again at the 
end of the work. The idea is borrowed from 
Wagner ; and, besides, these nymphs seem an 
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unnecessary and dramatically ineffective addi¬ 
tion. Dr. Heap’s music is cleverly written, and a 
great deal of it very pleasing. Throughout the 
cantata however there is a uniformity of style 
which renders it tedious. Power of characterisa¬ 
tion is not yet one of the composer’s strong 
points. Among the best numbers of the work 
we would name the chorus of Maidens and that 
of the Minstrels in the first scene, the 
instrumental March and the first chorus in the 
second, andLancelot’ssongand the chorus, “See 
on the Flood ” in the fourth scene. The orches¬ 
tration is at times effective, although as a 
whole the music is too heavily scored. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang the soprano musio well, 
though at times she found it trying to her 
voioe. Mdme. Trebelli was excellent as Guine¬ 
vere. Mr. Watkin Mills and Mr. Grice did 
justice to their parts, while Mr. E. Lloyd won 
special honours for his admirable delivery of 
the Lancelot music. His rendering of the solo, 

‘ ‘ O my Queen,’ ’ elicited rapturous applause, and 
he was forced to repeat it. The song itself is 
likely to become popular. The choir had 
evidently practised the work with care, and 
the choruses were given with great spirit. 
At the close the composer-conduotor was 
recalled, and received with much enthusiasm. 
Dr. Heap has done much for the cause of music 
in Wolverhampton, and it must have been very 
gratifying to him to find that his cantata had 
given such satisfaction. The work is dedicated 
to Sir G. A. Macfarren, who was present, and 
who also received an ovation. 

On Friday morning Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater” was given. This was a severe test for 
the Wolverhampton choir, and we must frankly 
say that its difficulties proved a little too much 
for them. Still we were glad to find that the 
committee seemed to think that they must give 
a work which has become so celebrated. We 
know not what the composer may acoomplish in 
the future, but his “ Stabat Mater ” has already 
secured for him world-wide fame. Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son was scarcely at her ease in the soprano 
music. Mdme. Trebelli sang well, but her ren¬ 
dering of the “ Inflammatus ” was in the spirit 
of the stage rather than the church. Mr. 
Watkin Mills was correct, but cold. Of Mr. 
Lloyd there is no occasion to speak. The seoond 
part of the programme included Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda 
Sion.” In judging of the performance of the 
symphony, it must ba remembered that the 
orchestra is composed of local men, assisted 
by a few London players, with Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus as leader. By the side of renderings 
of the work such as we bear in London this 
one at Wolverhampton would make but a poor 
show. We must, however, take the will for the 
deed, and recognise the enterprise of the con¬ 
ductor and the courage of the players. The last 
movement was given with much spirit, and was 
by far the best rendered of the four. On 
Friday evening came the second novelty, Mr. 
F. Corder’s cantata, “ The Bridal of Triermain.” 
About the libretto, which is adapted from Scott’s 
poem by the composer himself, there is no neces¬ 
sity to speak. The story of Gyneth, daughter of 
King Arthur—who was put to sleep for 500 years 
by the enchanter Merlin, and who was at length 
awakened by Sir Roland, Lord of Triermain, 
and became his bride—must be familiar to our 
readers. The original poem has been reduced 
to its narrowest practicable limits. Mr. Cor- 
der is known as an accomplished musician, and 
an orchestral suite of his, entitled “In the 
Black Forest,” has been favourably received 
both at home and abroad. He has now shown 
us what he can do in vocal music; and his new 
work promises favourably for his opera, which 
has been accepted by Mr. Carl Rosa, and which 
will be produced early next year. Mr. Gorder 
does not despise tune in the popular sense of 
the word. There is plenty of it in this cantata, 
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tad the only objection that can be raised is 
that some of it is not particularly original. 
But, in the matter of melody, to be thoroughly 
original in these days is a difficult thing 
indeed. Mr. Corder has, however, a way of 
colouring his music by means of piquant har¬ 
monies and clever orchestral effects, so that 
much that is really old appears new. Now 
and then he is tempted to lay on his colours 
too thickly, and of course the effect is to a cer¬ 
tain extent manqtU. He makes use of repre¬ 
sentative themes, and in their employment has 
shown considerable skill. The chief one is 
tbe “ Sleep ” motive. It forms the principal 
subject in the Nocturne, an instrumental move¬ 
ment near the opening, and is skilfnUy intro¬ 
duced in tbe doom pronounced by Merlin, and m 
the following quartett, in which is described how 

“ on Gyneth’s eye 
Slumber’s load begins to lie.” 

A successful number of the work is the 
soprano and bass solo and chorus, ‘‘In days 
e’en minstrels.” The way in which the chorus 
repeats short phrases of the solo voices reminds 
one of the “ Spectre’s Bride ”; and indeed the 
influence of Dvorak is strongly manifest in a 
later number of the work. The “doom 
musio already mentioned is exceedingly effec¬ 
tive. The sights seen and sounds heard by Sir 
Boland in the lonely valley of St. John are 
described in a picturesque manner in the first 
number of the second part. The effect of the 
“mysterious midnight bell” is curious and 
novel. A note is given out forte by brass in¬ 
struments, while two flutes and cello sustain 
softly those notes which are heard as over-tones 
when a bell is struck. The chorus, “ Gentle 
knight,” will prove a pleasing addition to the 
limited repertoire of pieces for female voices. 
The solo for contralto (admirably sung by Miss 
Hilda Wilson) is very quaint and effective. 
The final chorus is not one of the best numbers. 
Tbe work was well performed. The soloists 
were Mdme. Valleria, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Piercy and Santley. Mr. Piercy sang 
remarkably well. It was, in fact, his best 
appearance. Of Miss Wilson we have already 
spoken. About the other two comment is 
unnecessary. Mr. F. Corder, who conducted 
bis work, was recalled at tbe close, and received 
the usual honours. The choir sang with 
immense spirit, and the preparation of the 
work had been to them evidently a labour of 
love. The orchestra, too, deserves a word of 
praise for the manner in which it performed its 
arduous duty. The programme of tbe second 
part included a miscellaneous selection of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

We would, in closing, say one word about 
tbe Wolverhampton Choir. It comprises about 
210 members, but the voices are not evenly 
balanced. The basses are very powerful, and 
too strong for the rest of the choir as at present 
constituted. The quality of tone of the sopranos 
is not rich, nor is their style of singing particu¬ 
larly refined. 

We have now only to congratulate the 
managers and the conductor, Dr. Heap, on 
tbeir present success—for success it has been, 
in spite of shortcomings—and to wish them 
piosperity in the future. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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and Greek, for Unseen Tranalatlon. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. 8a. fid. , 

Passages for Translation into Latin. 

For the uae of Passmen and others. Belocted by J. T. SARGENT, 
M.A. Sixth Edition. 8a. fid. 

First Latin Beader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 

Third Edition, fs. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 

With Introduction, Note*, and Passaces of Graduated Difficulty for 
Translation into Latin. By O. G. RAMSAY. M.A., LL.D., Profosecr of 
Humanity, Glasgow. Second Edition. 4a. fid. 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By 

H. LER-W ARNEK, M A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 3s. fid. # 

Caesar.—The Commentaries (for Schools). 

With Notes and Maps. By C. E. MOB ERL Y, M.A. 

Tart I. THE GALLIC WAR. Second Edition. 4t. 6d. 

P-rt. II. THE CIVIL WAR. 5s 6d. 

TfiF. CIVIL WAR. Book L Second Edition. _ 

“ Stands high among the beat classics we hare met. —Saturday Review. 

Cicero. Interesting and Descriptive Passages. 

with Now. By H. W ALFORD, K.A. III Hum P«rtk Third Edition. 
4*. dd. Soparololy, l>. 6d. ••<*. 

Cicero. — Selected Letters (for Schools). 

WUh Now. By th. I.M C. E. PRICHARD, M.A., ud E. It. BERNARD, 
M.A. Second Edition. 3a. 

Cicero. — Pro Oluentio. With Notes, &c. 

By W. RAMSAY, UA. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8a. fid. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar 

BROWNING, M.A. Second Edition. 8s. 61. 

Livy.—Selections (for Schools). With Notes 

and Maps. By H. LEE WARNER, M.A. In Three Parts. Limp, 
each la. fid. 

Ovid. Selections for the Use of Schools. With 

Notes. fto., By W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. 
Second Edition. 5s. fid. 

Ovid’s Tristia. Book I. The Text Revised, 

wlih Introduction and Notts, for Schools. By S. G. OWF.N, B.A., 
Classical Lectuirr at the Owens College Victoria University, Man¬ 
chester, ard formerly Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 8s. fid. 

** GIree ev deace of sound scholarship and great industry.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Executed with remarkable care R. ELLIS, in the Academy. 

Sallust— Bellum Oatilinarium and Ju- 

OURTHINL'M. With Notes, Ac. By W. W. CAPES, M.A. 4s.fid. 

*• One of the best school books we hare seen for some time.” 

Journal qf Education. 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar. 4s. 
Wordsworth’s Greek Primer. For the 

Use of Beginners In that Language. Seventh Edition, is. 61. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation 

(for Schools). Abridged by H.W. CHANDLER, M.A. 1*. fid. 
Immediately, fesp. 8vo. doth, 3a. 

Easy Greek Beader. By Evelyn Abbott, 

M.A , Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Joint Author of 
“ Abbott and Mansfield’s Primer of Greek G rammer. 

»• The psaeagea have bten s-lectrd for the use of those who are Just 
beginning Greek, and require something more simple than Xenophon." 

From the Prrface. 

Separately—Part I., Text, Is. fid.; Pert II., Notee and Vocabulary. ls.6d. 

Graduated Greek Headers— 

First. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M L. Second 

Edition. *>.Cd. 

Second. By A. M. Bell, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Fifth. Selections from Greek Epic and 

Dramatic Poetry. With Notee, Ac. By E. ABBOTT, MA. 4s. 

Aesohylns. — Prometheus Bound (for 

eobtolai. Willi Not.., * 0 . By A. O. PRICK*UD, H.A. PMond 

Sophocles. For the Use of Schools. Edited 

bT L. CAMPBELL, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balllel College, 
OxforiL New and Revised Edition. 8 vols. 10s. fid. . , 

“ xbo ideal form of a school classic, thero Is no chanoe of a worthy rival 
taking the field for several years.”— Athenaeum. 

Separately, Text and Introduction, 4s. fid.; Notes, 6s. 

By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 
Herodotus, Selections from. With Notes 

end a Map. 8s. fid. , 

Fourto. Greek Beader. Specimens of Greek 

Dialects. With Notes, Ac. 4*. 6d. « _ 

Homer.—Odyssey (for Schools). Books I.- 

XII. Thlrty-seoono Thousand. 4s. fid. 

Books XII I.-XXIV. Seoond Edition, he. 

Book II., separately, la. fid. _ 

Homer.—Iliad (for Schools). Books I.—XII. 

With an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. 
MONRO, M.A., LL.D. fis. lot. Jam** t Gaseue. 

•• Will supersede, as It deserves to supersede, all Its predeoraeors. 

Homer!—Iliad. BookYvi. and XXI. With 

Note, to. By UERBRBT HAILSTONE, M.A. Ik M ...h- 

Xenophon.-Selections (for Schools), with 

Not., tod Mop.. ByJ. B.PH1LLPOTT8. B.C.L. Fourth Edltloo. 3o._6d. 

Xenonhon.—Easy Selections (for Junior 

Cluta). With .Voc.bol.rr, Nota, aod M.p. By J. 8. PHILLPOTTB, 
B.C L. hod C. 8. JKRRAM, M.A. Third Edition. «t 8d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 

COMPLETION OF PROF. MINCHUPS “STATICS.” 
A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin 

M.A Profcsior of Appllod Motbomujla. R-LE-* HIR; 
Thin! Edition, carefully Rovlood And EnUrgod. Domy Sto, Vol. I. no., 

•• By for th. teat trt.ttoa on Static. In tho EoglUh lao{J*y ation _ 

“A moil Important work i on. of th. boot ttonllioi of th. dv^^ 

Hniplanart Kinematics of SoUds and 

FLUIDS. By th. SAME AUTHOR. Crown Sto, 7.. 8d. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By Lewis 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By Lewis 

BENSLET, M.A. Crown STO. 4 a 6d. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same 

AUTHOR. Crown fivo-, 4a. fid. 

Book-keeping. By 8ir R. G. O. Hamilton, 

", c , itcreLry f<r IroUnd, And John Boll (of th. S™ of 

Onilter Bell A Co ), Co-Exnmlnen In Booh-kortlioE for tho Sooioty of 
Sti! Now «d «f.r^ Edltloo. Enlrn tap. 8to„ l.ntp .loth, ... 

Aooustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A, F.R.8., 

Crown Svo. Second Edition. 7s. 6J. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 

NETISM. ByJ. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A, F.R.8., Second Edltloo. 
8 vo's., demy Svo., 81a fid. 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity 

AND MAGNETISM. By H. W. WATSON, M.A., and 8 H. BUR- 
BURY, M.A. Vol. I. Electrosutica. Svo, cloth, 10s. fid. 

Geodesy. By Colonel A. B. Clarke, C.B., R.E. 

8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. 

BylH. HARB AUTHOR. Edlwd by WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. 
Demy Svo., 7s. fid. 

Elements of Projective Geometry. By 

LUIGI CREMONA. Foreign Memb.R.B Lonp \ r i°RUnEMIXIRF* 

in iK. iTnivtraltv of Rome. Translated by CHARLES LBUDEnlX/Kr, 
M1 F.° tow tfPmSSha Colly, Oxford D OT ,9ro..lta.Sd. 
DnoJyn th. 04 xohtl ott.ntlon of thon who ara onfoitd In dlraotlng 
contata of itndy,"—A throw Art. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. 

“““chambers. FJI.A.S. Third Edltloo. Dwnr 8ro , Mr. 

.. go ’lilronomtoAl library I. oomplot. wllhoot Cb.mbrr.’a Dowtrlptlro 
Astronomy,”— Knowledge. 

A Cvcle of Celestial Objects. Observed 

nidooS .od Dl.cu.trd by Aomiral W. H. SMITH, R.N. Rnlwd, 


A SEPJ’SJsttZs* ’Em., rn~ r.„^: 

tLldS^; .nd^ur^.'rd by 0. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A. 8 . 8 , 0 . 

A Treatise on Heat. With numerous Wood- 

A cttffnd root. B, BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D.. F.R 8 . F.n.lh 
Edition. Extra feep. 8 vo. cloth, 7s. fid. 

T.AAAons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. 

BAYNE* M^mLW.Wot In Physics, drown five., ololh, 7s. fid. 

PhAmistrv for Students. By A. W• Wil* 

0 i2SSl»U. PKA. University OeUage, linden. A New 
Edition, with Solutions. Extra fesp. Svo., 8 s. fid. 

■Rxeroifles in Practical Chemistry. Vol. 

X FlSSuS Exercises. By A. O. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A, snd 
u. 0 MADAN, Mjk. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 9s. 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged 

by H. G. MADAN, M.A. Largo tto.. pnprr oorrri, 40. M. 

“SThStT o. SSJSmS. 8UK5K 

Pb.I>, F.L. 8 . Royal 8 vo, 88 s.lfid. , - 

4 ’ Undoubtedly the best text-book on the subject. —Academy. 

fteoloKV : Chemical, Physical, and Stratl- 

IrtDhltS ByJ. rRESTWlCH. MJl FJU5 Prt.ta.or of Orology, 
ffl v.l l. Chomlcal nod PhyrtcnL Kny. «,o . ololh, Mo. 

•• Stand, oot from tho long ri ng, of modwn trratUr «."-Acotirtiig. 

lexicographical works. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. By Hhnry 

GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D„ .nd ROBERT SCOTT. D a Sornnlh 
Kdltlou, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, cloth, £\ lfia. 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Abridged from 

^ the above, chiefly for the Use of SohooD. Twenty-first Edition. Bqusre 
l»mo, cloth, 7s. fid. f 

A Tifttin Dictionary. Founded on Andrews 

A Edition cY Funds’. Latin DlcW. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORJ, LLD. 4to, cloth^Al 5s. Manor 

Must supersede .11 Its rivals for common use. -Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 

8 KEAT, M.A. Socond Edition, 4lo, cloth, XS 4s. 

Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 5 Ut. SAME EDITOR. S^ond KdlUon. 

*» nt°Mr iik > ,'ii , i w*orh it n wholo It irtold ho ImpCTtlnont to f peak in 
JXXiXSZriSZi 'dloDonnry h» .l.bIWtal hi. tl.loto th. 
iSSIndo of oil .oholor. t .nd of hi. .m.llor cllotlort.ry wo onn ooly .«y 
tuat It Is not lass useful and valuable.”—Saturday Review. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the 

»bbnphi ANGUAOK. With a Preface on the Prlnolplee of French 
I“SSy B?A BRAfHEr. Tronilotod by O. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 
Third Kdiliou. Crown 8 ro, doth, 7s. fli. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective: 

their Forms. Meaning, and Quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used bv 
Greek Writers, with Koforeuco to the Passages la which they are 
R* W YEITCtJ. LL D. Fourth Edition. Crown Sro, cloth, 10s. 6 d. 
“K«Mioof£d Ktan.a,o.“-rTV<.ce to Liddell twd Scott’t Greek 

Lexicmh _ 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR OXFORD 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1887. 

8tiff covers, fcap. Svo, fc. fid. 

Shakespeare’s Ooriolanus. Edited by w. 

ALDIS WRIGHT, MA . . . - 

“ This edition U simply without a rival. None oven cornea second to it." 

H estminetcr Remit*. 
Second Edition, extra (bap. fivo, 3s. 

Milton.—Areopagitica. With Introduction 

and Notes by JOHN W. HALES, MA. 

Second Edition, extra fcap. Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Cicero.—Select Orations (for Schools). Con¬ 
taining “ First Action against Verree—Oration on behalf of Ar ohlm ," 
WithTntroduotlou and Notes by J. R. KING, M.A. 

Crown fivo, cloth, 10s. fid. 

Virgil. With Introduction and Notes by T. L. 

PAPILLON, M.A. 8 vols. 

Extra foap. fivo, doth, 4s fid. 

Livy. Books XXI., XXII., XXIII. With In- 

trod action and Notes by M. T. TATHAM, M.A., Asalstaat-Maatcr at 
Westminster School. 

“ Quite a model of a school edition."— Schoolmaster. 

Extra fesp. Svo. doth, Ss. fid. 

Xenophon —Anabasis. Book I. Edited for 

the Use of Junior Classes. With Iutroductlon. NoUs, and Index by J. 
MARSHALL, M.A-, K oot or of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 

“ In tho Notes no difficulty has been slurred over.We heartily earn- 

mend the work to teachers and private «tudenn-•ScAoo'maatcr. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION*. 
Immediately, extra fetp. Svo, stiff covers, Is. fid.: doth, **. 

Niebuhr’s Griechisohe Heroen - Ge- 

SCHLCHTEN: TALES OF GREEK HEROES. Edited with English 
Notes and a Vocabulary br EMMA S. BUCUUEIM. 

Svo, doth, 8a. fid. 

Plato —The Apology. With a Revised Text 

and English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms. By JAMBS 
RIDDELL, M.A. _ , , .. 

Extra fcap. Svo, doth, la. 81. 

Homer.—Odyssey. Book II. (for Schools.) 

By W.W. MERRY, M.A. 

“ Mr. Merry’s editions have revolutionised the study of Homer through¬ 
out tho country ”—Ox/ord Maffasinc. 

Just published, crown Svo, doth btek, paper sldn, 8a. fid. 

Euclid Revised. Books I.-IV. Containing 

the Esseutisls of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by Eoclid in 
bis Four Books. Edited by R. C. J. NIXON, M.A, Mathematical 
M stw, Reval Academical Institution, Brlfut. 

• # « Tlie Coraplote Work, compr slug Part I, Plana Geometry wliheut 
Prjportlon, and Part II, PreporMon and Modern Geometrv, doth, 7s. fid. 
Books 1. and II. (separately). [fa preparation. 

“ We heartily oommsnd the book to the attention of ach K>lai«ate<x." 

Journal of Education. 

“ Mxon’s 1 Kudid Revised ’ Is the best edition of Eudid for schools that I 
know."—Rev. H. T. GURNKT, M.A. (Msaars. Wrea fc Gurney). 

FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Braohet’s Historical Grammar of the 

FRENCH LANGUAGE- Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. fivo, 3a. fid. 

By GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
Moliere—Les Femmes Savantes. With 

Introduction snd Notea. Just published, doth, It.; st ff oovert, la. fiJ. 

Corneille.—cinna. With Introduction and 

Nota. Cloth. »l; .tiff oov«,U. 84. — 

Racine’s Andromaque and Corneille’s Le 

MENTEUR. With Louis llaeWs Life of bis Father, is. fid. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Boapin. 

With Voltaire’s Llfo of Mollfiru Stiff covers, It. fid. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Soapin and 

RACINE’S ATHAUE. With Voluln’. Life of M .I Ar. St ad. 

Selections from the Correspondence of 

MME. DS 8BVIGNE and her CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES. IntoAed 
more etpedally for Girls’ Schools. 8s . 

Vovaxe auto or de ma Chambre, by Xavier 

df MATSTRE; OUR1KA, by Mrae. de DUKAS ; LE VIBUX TAILLKUR, 
by MIL ERCKMANN-CHATHI4N; LA VEILLEE de VINCKNNB4. by 
ALFRED de VIGNY ; LES JUMRAUX de 1’HOTEL CORNEILLE, by 
EDMOND ABOUT; MESA VENTURES d’un ECOUER. by RUDOLPHS 
TOPFKEK- New Kdllloo^lUTtad fad Corraeted. 1». 6 I. 

Bernard’s Le Joueur and Brueys and 

PALAPRArs LK GRONDEUB. Ia «d. 

Louis XIV. and his Contemporaries; as 

described In Extracts from the Best Memoirs of the BrraatMalb 
Century, ft. 6d. _ 

By GEORGE SAIKTSBURY, M.A. 

“ One of the moat aeoomnlished and thorough students of Frenoh Ulora- 
ture In England."—Pall AfuU OaeeUe. 

A Short History of Frenoh Literature. 

Crown fivo, cloth, lfii. «I. . 

“A masterpiece In It. kln&S-Saturdav Rev**. 

Specimens of French Literature. Selected 
A Primer of Frenoh Literature. 8eoond 

Edition. 8a. 

” An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.”—A thenaeum. 

Voltaire’s Merope. With Notes, &c. 2s. 
Sainte-Beuve. — Causeries du LundL 

Seloc ed. Is. 

Quinet.—Lettres a sa Mere. 2s. 
Corneille's Horace. With Notes, Ac. 2s. 6d. 

A History of German Literature. By 

w W1HEKKR. Tr ans lated fro n the Third German Edition by *W. 
“cON?BEARa EdT»d by F. MAX MULLET M.A. 1 

•• I'ftat-h.od .ketoh of th. whol. ooorw of Qgqi.n lllw.lii r. «h l» t b. 
death of Goethe, based upon, without exhaustively embodying, NMOM •* 
extraordinary vrklth and depth."— Academy. 

* «Tht work road* llko an original. —Journal of Bdmoa t io n . 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, A men Corner, E.C . 
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CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

_ _ NEW VOLUME. 

THE ETHICS of AEISTOTLE. By the Rev. I. Gregory Smith, 

M_A. Fc*p. 8 to, cloth boards, Is. ° J 9 

EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 

of Unto. CoH^, Oxford. Foap. 8TO, utt.ni doth boud., b. M. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford College. 

Foap. 8vo, sattcsn cl jth boards, 2s. fid. ° 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS 8YSTEMS. 

[ A & rim of Manaala which furnish la a brief and popular form an aecarata aeooant of the great Non-ChflaUan 
Religious Systems of the World.] 

THmnwrnir t • 8vo, doth boards, ts. 6<L each. 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Onatama. 

the Baddba. By T. W. KHY8 DAVIDS. New Edition. With Map. ° 9 

B UDDH ISM in CHINA. By the Rev. S. Beal. With Map. 
CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Robert K 

DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. With Map. 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. 

ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stobart. With Map. 
THE CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 

U bon to the Hot, Script or r«. B, Ur WILLIAM MUIR, K.CJS.I. 1 

EARLY BRITAIN. 

BORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Map, cloth board., ts. 01. V > 

HOMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Searth, Rector of 

Wrlogton, Pom* rest. Fcsp. 8ro, with Map, doth boards, Sa. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Fcap. 

Swo, doth boards, Ss- 6d. , * * 

u . If any reader wUbaa to obtain, In a small compass, a general riew of our Anglo-Saxon language, 1 Iterator*, 
lawn, be cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious epitome of those subjocu. - — Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8yo, with Two 

Maps, cloth boards, 8s. * 7 

u Moch Inst ruction will be found la a small oompass ."—Daily Chronicle. 

SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN! Hiy Mr. F. York Powell. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By W. G. Hewlett, 

THE LIKENESS of CHRIST: being an Inquiry into the Veri- 

WYthTnAfTieS JVI" 1 A 1 . 1 ? "*** * ? °y B1 *?** <1 Lort - B T»» Ut * THOMAB lIRAPItr. Edited t, 
WXKE BATU88, F.S.A. WHO Hfml IUa«trmtloo. prlatnl to Oold sod Colour., flm.lt 4to, cl. bda., fit. 

HOME LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME. 

KAZARIN. By Gustave Masson, Esq. Crown 8vo, cl. bds., 3s. 6d. 

Etflbtwn other Volomoi or this Scrim hire s ,ptuod. 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SYNESIUS of CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. By Alice 

GARDNER. Fcap. 8ro, doth boards, Ss. 

Eleven other Volumes of thU Series bate appeared. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, 4s. eaoh. 

NEW VOLUME. 

PHYSICISTS. By William Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 

The following Volumes have been already published .■—* 

MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis. 

CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., CaiUS 

College, Cambridge. With several Diagrams. 

BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Professor P. 

MARTIN DUNCAN. P.R A. 

ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John's 

College, Cambridge* With Diagrams. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

(A Hat of Works designed to present the Chief Raoee of Europe es they emerge out of prehistoric darkness Into tlM 
light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Liters turj do tit with cover* a period stretch lug from 
its beginning until ths Middle Ages ] 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. Foap. 

8vo, doth boards, Ss. 6d. 

" Is almost a perfect model of a popular handbook.It will probably be retd through with enjoyment by 

many persons who never suspected that they could feel any Interest In lu subject,*— Athenctenm. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. 

cloth boards. Si. fid. 


By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Fcap.8vo, 


* Ills book will supply an admirable Introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic literature."— Scotsman. 
**• Others In preparation. 


MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of 

“ Lane and Field,” 8to. Wlih about 500 111 uatrations. Large post 8vo, doth boards, 10s. fld. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.8., 

Author of •* Our Insect All lee," Jtc. With numerous Woodcuts. Large post Bro, cloth boards, fit. 

OUR ISLAND CONTINENT: a Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia. 

By J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., F.G.8., Author of “ Mountain and Moor.” Fosp. 8ro, cloth boards, Ss. 63. 

PILGRIM at HOME (THE). ByE.Walford. Post 8vo, cloth 

boards, Ss. 6d. 

SIX YEARS in the TRANSVAAL: Notes of the Founding of the 

Church there. By ths Right Rev. H. B. BOU8FIELO, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria. Post 8vo, doth boards. Is. 

NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). Pro- 

sooting each Country as if lu oeiual relief, and thus affording an accurate picture of the conflfuntioa of the 
earth’s surUoe. Scotland, 19 In. by 14 in. No. 1. Naraee of Pitot* and Rivets left to be filled in by Scholar, 
6d. S. With Hirer* and Names of Places, 9i. 8 . With Names of Plaoss and with County Divisions, in 

Colours, la. England and Wale*, and Europe, same alas and prioe. 


HIGHLY ARTISTIC VOLUMES PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

HOME SUNBEAMS. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 

[A Series of beautiful Illustrations by W. Fbikdebioh, with bright, descriptive Verses by Oaiw RkdSISH. For Children.] 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations printed in Colours. 4to, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 

[A beautifully Illustrated Book, presenting the main incidents in Robinson Crusoe ] 

THE HOLY CHILD. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper boards, 3s. 

[A Series of beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Birth and Childhood of our Lord, by Paul Moan.] 

PICTURES slid RHYMIS for HOLIDAY TIMES. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper boards, 2s* 

[Pictures by L. V. lratwra, and Rhymes by R. P. Scott.] 

THE LAST SERIAL WORK WRITTEN BY MRS. EWING. 

MARY’S MEADOW and LETrERS from a LITTLE GARDEN. By the late Juliana Horatia Ewing, 

Author of “ Jackanapes,” ho. With severs! Illustrations by Gobdon Bbowxb. Small 4to, paper boards, Is. 

THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL (No. 18). A Monthly Coloured Magazine. Small 4to, paper cover, 2d* 
THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL Yol. January to December, 1886. Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 2s.; 

doth beards. Ss. fld. 

The chief Contributors Include Mrs. Moleswobth, Mm. Macquoo, Mm. Sitwell, Miss Bbaustoit, Rev J. G. Wood, he. The IUustrations are by J. W. Moboah/ 
Esq., Gqbdoe Be owe*. Esq., and other known Artists. . _ . w 

*• The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workmanship of the magaslne is exoellent,.It Is a welcome addition to the literature or tu 

nursery.”—St. Jsmefs Qasettt, _. __^ 

LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 

26, ST, GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.1V.; a m 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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RECOMMENDED BY UK. WILSON BARRETT. 

TV/TARK AMBIENT, B.A., Cambridge 

A.fJL University Prieeman In Elocution, Pupil of Mr. Hermann V»zln 
■nd Herr Emil Bcbnke, gives LESSONS in the ART of HEADING, &c. 
Schools sod Private Pupils.—Address 14, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 

TY/TAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

XtJL CFREALS. Free to any Railway 8Utlon In Great Britain.— 
HALLBTT’S PEDIGREE SEED COMPANY, LiMITRD, Brighton. Tele- 
graphlo Address, “ PRDMRKU, BRIGHTON.” 


XTAPLES—PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 

X N GIRLS.—ENGLISH BOARDERS RECEIVED.—Protpeotus on 
application to Mra. L. H. Edkircoh, Old Trafford School, Manchester. 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Treboyir-road, 

O 8.W. (doae to Ear/a Court Btation)<—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
G1KLS cod ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate Home adjoining for Residont 
1 ’udUs. The NEXT TERM oommeaoea SEPTEMBER 23RD. 
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O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been 


permitted to pi 
an APTARATUi 


ilaoe in the 


modern improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of M8S., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Asehtanoe rendered in obtaining 
permission, ate—Apply to tbo Maraoer, ADTOTTT* COMPABT 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W JC. 


W B. WHITT INGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurcb-etrret, London; and '* The 
Charterbouso Press,” 44 and 4b, Charterhouse-square, B.C. 

B OOKS BOUGHT— To Executory 

Solicitors, kc.—HENRY SOTHERAN Ik CO., 86, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or oountrv, and to 
give the utmost value In oaeh. Experienced valuers tent. Removals 
without trouole or expense to vendors. Established 1616. 


■DICKERS 

BOOKS In Go 


& SON supply all NEW 

BOOKS In General Literature at 3d. In the la. discount, and Law 
and Medical Books at 3d. In the Is. Orders by post promptly and cure- 
folly executed. Binding In all Ha branches at moderate prices. Cataloguos 
dost-free.—1, Leicester-rquaro, London, W.C. 


MISS MATHESON intends to RESUME 

JJLL her READINGS from the POLTO, at 111QHGATB and at GOWER 
BTHEET, during the OCTOBER TERM. Further details may be bed by 
writing to Miss MATHKB09, 46, Clarendon Road, Notting llill, W., or to 
Miss Grerrer, 98, Gower Street, W.C, Miss GREENER has arranged for 
Mias MATH EBON to give an INTRODUCTORY READING from COLER¬ 
IDGE’S translation of WALLENSTEIN, at 8 o’clock on TUE8DAY EVEN¬ 
ING, OctvbBr 11 Trose who wish for tickets for tho Wallenstein Itead. 
log and not for the series, can secure thorn by writing to 98, Gower Street. 
Mias MaTHKSOX intends to read again In Hampstead and Kensington 
after Christmas, and will be glad to reeelvo the names of those who wish 
to Join her classes there. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 

Tho SESSION, 1*86-87, will tx*in on 6TH OCTOBER. The College 
supplies tor ptrsons of either >ex, above the oidinary school age, the nu-aus 
of continuing their Studies in Science, Language*, History, and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Engiseetirg, Oei logical, and Biological Labora¬ 
tories are open Daily. The Engineering Department iLcludes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying j and special 
• irapgemeats for Practical Work have been made with various Engineers 
In and nens Bristol. Information with regwrd to the i/vlgittg cf Students 
may be obtained on application. Several ncilOLAliBUli’B uro Unable at 
the College. Calendar,| eontainirg full information, prioo Is. (by poet, 
le. 3d.). For Prospectuses aid further information, ap|ly to the 
)>X«ISTBAR. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

pit EE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION PROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 

book clubs supplied ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


1.-RECENT POPULAR BOOKS 

At greatly Reduoed Prices. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

The following Catalogue! gratie and poet-free 

3--W0BKS BY P0PULAB AUTH0R8, 

In Sets or Separately. 

i.-BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PREJHNTS, PRIZES, *e. 


BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out oi print. 


*,* Books Bound to order by the beet Workmen, 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) irom all Booksellers. 


liUDI E’S 

NEW 


SELECT LIBRARY, 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


/■WENS COLLEGE , 

V/ UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 

SESSION 1886-7. 

PRIXCIP4I*—J* O. GREENWOOD. LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
PBOrKAOOBS AND LKCIUBEHS 

Creek 

Greek Teit. Criticism 


Hulme Profeuor, J. 8TKACHAN, II.A. 
Professor J. G. GRRKRWOOD, LL.D. 


Greek Trat. Crltlclam .. rroiewor ... 

•• _■■ tf-rota. 0 , A.B. WlLKl.t, M.A., Utt.D . I.L.D. 

w . * o’um°J K llu> lbe ' “ A 

EnJlUb Literature .. ^feasor A. W.. Wa«D f Utt.D., LL.D. 

Hebrew anil Arabic .. Ltciur.r, L. M. SIMMONS, B. A. 

French Language and 1 Victor KastHRR, B. 6i L. 

Literature .. 

German Language *“U J. Lecturer, HERMAN UAOIR, Ph.D. 

HtotOTT” ■■ Protaaor A. W. Will), Uttl), LUD. 

U* l ° -i.itaul —^tpratawrsoal. Adahkui, M.A..LL U. 


Polltleai Economy 

Law •• ** 

Pure Mathematir* 
Applied Uatheuiattes 

Phyaica — 

and 


. Profeetor J. E. C. MONRO, LL.D. 
f ProfeMor A. H0PKIN9ON, M.A., B.C.L. 

I Professor J. E. G. MUNRO, B A., LL.M. 

Special I.ccturvra: 

\ J. T. Poaro, Uerrietcr-at-Law. 

' A. E. HIBINTMAL, M.A. 

. rrofcaaor Horace Lsmb. M.A., ¥.n,8, 

lteyer Profesaor, A. rcuusTER, i*h.D., F.R.S. 

(Lungworttiy Fiofetsof, BaltoWB blitWABl 
< LL.D., M.A., F.ILS. 

‘ l Prufeeaor T. U. CORX, M^V. 

a KnrfJ^rl»?*‘a£^- iB«T* r Frotawr, Ol»ni lUtJCUX, M.A., 

Drawing .* ’’^Vauant 

oSSr.tiY'ton.I.I^ " FwIiorC.FOHOSLE«alB,F.K.S. 

TrcbDOloglnl di — Hl ry L-CWr-, Wil»0« aniTB, tAA, F.I.O. 
IIrt.ll.irr -. 1—«wrr, W, e. GABuina. 

MU..10TT taelsiw, C. A. BureeAKD*. Ph.D. 

run. ervta-r, a. uiutrs .irauu, M.D., 

Zoology .( lu.,U.N.,m 

..Prjf»or W. e. WII.UAMMJ, LL.D., F.HA 

Otology a P.lwaulol.,7 X |Vota»r w. Both UAWKivt. M.A. F.1UI. 
rSSSSSr HtaM Dr.ck.obo-r rr.fcwr, William Biiruna, 

tology i, ,. I, I M.D n DAc. 

Freehand Drawing I^oturer, WILLIAM WALKER. 

Harmony end Mooted \ Lecturer*. EDWARD HLCRT and HRXRT HlLEO, 
Go m po* 1 lion .. ..J Mua.D. 

With Aaaietant iweetureia in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of tho DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY aDDREBS by rrofaeecr HORACE LAMB, M.A., F.H.S., on 
TUESDAY, l CTOBKR 5, at 11.36 A.M.; and tho SESSION of the EVENING 
CLASSES with eu ADDRESS by Mr. B. G. OWEN, M.A., on MONDAY, the 
1 1 th CCTORKR, et 7.30 P.M. 

Froaneciueett of the different Department*— 

I. DAY CLAtSKs. 

II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

HI. DKPAK! ME.> r for WOMEN. 

IV. EVENING CLASSES. ^ 

And nl>o the rroepoctu* of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS end fiUHltH* 
TiONS will be forwarded ou application to tho Registrar. 

_ HKRRT WM. Holder. MA, Beg let ref, _ 


(VICTORIA p A VE N D I S H COLLEGE, 

Eli. | V CAMBKIDOK. 

rneiDin t 

11U OKACl TUB DUKE OF DEVOKSmaS, K.O. 

Th. Objwt of Ifela a 10 Rwhlo Stodrato tt iho MiUeat pnoU. oUa 

,g \ and .t . modrnie COit, to Uk. tha Untmilt, d^rt. 1 b Art*. Law, of 
Medicine. 

Stedonta are ad milted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Chargee lor Lodging and Board (with an Extra Twin In the 
Long Vacation), Including all necessary expenses of tuition for tfan B-A. 
Degree, are £81 per annum. 

For further in/ormatien apply to the WARDRR, Cavendieh College, Cam¬ 
bridge. ______ 

OOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

lit of ENGLAND. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

The EXAMINATION for CANDIDATES for tho 80CtETT8 JUNIOR 
SCtlGLlltSlilPS, value £» each, wdl take plaoe slmuliaoeously in the 
SOClhtY’S ROOMS and it the Schools from which Pupil# ore entered bf 
the Head Master, on NOVEMBER 9X11 and 16TK. 

ENTRIES CLOSE on OCTOBER 13*8. 

Copies of the Begulationa may he had on application to 

H. M. JR5B38S, Secretary. 

IS, Hemeveneqsare. Lo ndon, _ 

R RUNNER FREE LIBRARY, 

JL# NORTH W1CH. 

WANTED, Irnmndlately, on UNMARRIED LADY to undertake the 
duties of LlBJlAiiXAN. Salary £3’. wuh « rosiesnoe in tbs library, g-a 
and coals free. Population 14.090. Number of volume# 7,000. AppUc*- 
tiona In candidate a owo handwrliing, autlng ago. *“d preset or prevLma 
employment os e Librarian, yrUh eoptee of not more than three teeti- 
monift 1 *, will be received by me *ndor*od “ Application for Librarian ** np 
to 4 p.m. on TUESDAY, the I2Tn OCTOBER IRaXARX. 

Board Offices, Nortbwlcb, Cheshire. JAMRB Cow LET, Clerk. 

I VERS IT Y COLLEGE, LONDON. 

PROF. MORLEY wRl give a cuciWK o? THIRTY LECTURES on 
SHAKESPEAHE’S PLAVr, on MONDAYS, from 10 to II AM-, beginning 
ou MONDAY, October II. Fee lor each Term of Ten Lectures, £1 a. 
____ J. M. HOBOORRH, M.A., Secret a ry. 


; T HE 


Just reedy, fdap. tivo, si iff paper cover, price la. 

CONFESSIONS of a BACHELOR, 

and ether Sketches. 


rjy HE 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEED8. 

"The FIFTY-SIXTH SES-ION of tbo DEPARTMENT of MEDICINlP 
will begiu on tho 1ST OCTOBER, 1886, and tl(e THIRTEENTH ShosiO.k of 
the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, lECHNOLOUY, aud ARTS on the 

4T, nie > CLA»BES prepare for Profession*, Commerce, and the Unlveyeltles. 
The Phyiical, Uituiiual, Miueialugioal, Btoivgic.l, and Ergiuetring 
Laboratorie*. and ilia Woaving Sind-, Dychouac, ulO Piiutlng ILoins will 
bo open daily for practical work. . _ 

Tbs following Proaprenitea may be hnd free fr; ra the Seeretsry 
I. Department of Medicioe. 

3. Classes In Solanos, Technology, and Arts. 

3. Classes for Occatiounl and Evening Students. 

4. Classes la Civil and Meebentcal fcnglmcring 


By H. GRAFTON. 

L->mlon i WYMAN & FOBS, 73. Orest Quren^eireet, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 

BT. JAMES’S SQUARE,S.W. 

PCRSIDKMT'—LORD TENNYSON. 
VlCk-muDOTt.—Klsht »o.. W. K. OUdrtOM, M.P. JkoVcry IB... 
Th. Dt.n of bl.nd.fr, o)r B. fl. Boobury, fbrt-, sir Hinry Barkl,. IDC.B. 
Tauinil.—But ofCm.mil blr John Latak, hrlkBtata,. 


.tlowrd lo Conntrr, and Tin to Town, Mombof.. — 

fto»S» to U^f-PMtStk. C.UICB.0 ta»plw»« 
to Mom >)<■■. fl. KaOumaltlx Ckttalort* >• ttaFrtta Ft—tart 

oo aooUci tiofl, Bosun UbwiU». 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW LIST* 


In crown fro, olotfa, price k, poet-free. 

THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC 
OZANAM. 

F mfemof ef Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. 

TieaikM from the French, with e connec ti ng Sketch of hie Life, 

By AIKSLH COATES. 

"Mr. Coatee he* soeoeeded In writing a food translation, and In pre- 
■wvtng tbsfteohnma of style which, blended to the metnrlty of thought, is 
the grant Charts or Ossnom’e letter*Jforafap Port. 

In crown 8ro, cloth, price fa. ficL, post-free. 

THE LADY with the GARNETS. 

By E. HARLOT*. 

Translated by the Baroness LANGENAU. 

"The Men la a prose poem which every reader will acknowledge to 
iofing the be tter for mastering. Whitt had Review. 

0 This faednatlng tale.’— Jfomfrtp Port. 

Ia (cep. fivo, doth, price 2s. fid., post-free. 

TWICE DEAD: a Metaphysical 

Romance. By J. C/WALTERS. 

“ The romanoe will no doubt find admirers."— Globe. 

RECENT VO LUMES OF VERSE. 

Ia crown 8vo, doth, price 6s., post-free,_ 

UNDINE, the Spirit of the Waters. 

A Poem containing e Version of the Narrative by Baron FOUQUE. 
By WILLIAM H1PSLEY. 

la cro wn fivo, tasteful perehment binding, with Vignettes, prloe 4a. fid., 
post-free, 

THE ROMANCE of LOVE: a Gar- 

lead of Verae. By W. HENRY JEWITT. 

“ A very elegant voluaae.”— Library World. 

“ Bee grace end also serious meaning. "—Homing Port. 

Crown fivo, doth, t*., post-free. 

A HEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets 

of tbe City, end other Poems. By ROBERT STKGGALL, Author of 
-Fveosoaga,” “ Jeanne d’Ace," ftc. 

" It will be strange if the volume does not produce a vivid impression." 

lUustraUd London New*. 

“His descriptive s o n n e ts axe singularly fine.”— Vanity Fair. 
u Bli poems have charm of feeling and expression.''— Morning Poet. 

Loudon : Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, E.O. 


he ready, a Cheap BdiHon , reduced ts rise to one volume i to, with 
56 superb Illustrations , extra cloth, £2 U. 

1UBAIYAT of OHAR KHAYYAM, 

The Astronomer-Poet of Persia, 

Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD, 

With an aooompanfanent of Drawings by ELI HU VEDDEB. 

__ London, Ik Pieced Illy • BniUNP QUAPTCH. _ 

A few oeplee are left of the First Edition of 

VEDDEB’S 

WBAIYAT of OKAS KHAYYAM, 

One ichws. atlas 4to, 56 magnificent Illustrations, extra beards, 
tt fie. tfflM.) 

- Thia same, aProof Copy,only one oopy ferule in England, £26 5 *. 

_ BERNARD QgAfilTCB, 15, PlecedlHy, London. _ 

The Authorised Edition of 

OMAB KHAYYAM and JAMI. 


"W* ALTEB SMITH, 

34, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Now toady, extra crown 8vo, doth, price 6s., with Portrait, Volume I. of 

THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 

To be completed in Nine Monthly Volume*. 

Vole. I.-IH. COMEDIES. I Vole. VL-Vm. TRAGEDIES. 

Vole. IV., V. HISTORIES. 1 Vol. IX. SONG S, SONNETS, and POEMS. 

FROM EDITOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present Work contains the Complete Writings of the Poet, with the omission of the doubtful Plays. 
Hie nnexpurgated Text Is throughout given unencumbered with Notes, and with such emendations of doubtful 
or corrupt passages as seemed preferable after a careful collation of the Standard Editions. 

The plan of this Edition oombines features which, it Is believed, entitle It to a place apart from and hitherto 
unoccupied by any other. Ite general typographical exoellenoe renders it suitable for the library, while its dis¬ 
tinctive aim la to ensure, in an unusual degree, the comfort of the reader. With this view, all the actual words 
of Shakbsfbabh are printed In Roman characters, everything extraneous In italics; the subject-matter being 
moreover so grouped and arranged as to afford a page agreeable to the eye, and enable eimh volume to be 
handled with pleasure. 

It Is hoped that, with theee qualifications, the “ READER’S SHAKESPEARE ” will he found to justify its 
name, and that, at a time especially when the scattered members of the English-speaking raoe are being drawn 
cloeer together, it may win a wide welcome as the exponent of the Poet who la, above all others, the 

crown and symbol of their intellectual kinship. 

Vol I. COMEDIES. Vol. II. COMEDIES. 

THE TEMPEST. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN of VEBONA. LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 

THE MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

MEASURE for MEASURE. MERCHANT of VENICE. 

THE COMEDY of ERRORS. AS YOU LIKE IT. Novmbor ht. 

This Edition has been printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford. Seventy-five 
Copies, printed on Large Paper and Numbered, price One Guinea each volume, will be issued to Subscribers only. 

THE REA DER’S SHAK ESPEARE. 

Published by WALTER SMITH (late Mozley), 34, Kino Street, Covent Cardin, London, W.C. 

NEW NOVEL BY HENRY CRESWELL. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

THE SURVIVORS. 

By HENRY CRESWELL, Author of “A Modem Greek Heroine,” See. 

London : HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 

A SECOND EDITION or 

MARIE CORELLI’S 

“VENDETTA” 

Will be ready Next Week. 


Tbe RUBAIYAT of OilAH KHAYYAM, the Axtronomar-Poet of Pent* 
nafreed late English Verse. Fourth Edition. Salaman and Abeel, an I 
tllsgnrlrsi Safi Poam, by Manlana Nar ad D*ln Abd-uMUbmxn bin 
Ahmad Jenri, In EnglUh metre, with a Notice of Jural's Life. Second 
Edlxkm. 2 porta in 1 vol., post 8vo, pp. xv and 112, half Roxborghr, 
lfe.fi*. 

The ittneSm which theee remarkable poems exerdse over persona of 
tuts ia ao great that three editions (not Inclnslve of unauthorised reprints) 
tors bee* exhausted. The above is the Authorised Fourth Edition. 
_ Beenabp Q Uakitch, 15, Piccadilly, London.___ 

THOMAS BEWICK’S WORKS. 

Qa jfi—rinl Edition, in 5 vole., ropal 8no, with Thousands of Wood- 
cuts, superb impressions from the original blocks. 

Half moroeoo, £12 10s.; or prepaid, £10 10a. 

Vokk L and IL, History of British Blrds-Und and Water Birds ; Vol. 
m_, A General Hie lory of Quadruped! ; with all the Figures engraved on 
Wood hg Thomas Bewick, are now ready for dolivery. 

Messrs. Ward A Sons, the Newcastle printers, say : “ The fourth volume 
(JCsop’a Fables) wa expect to get through much quicker. We here received 
pert matter from Mr. Dobson ror the fifth volume, forming the Memoir, and 
we hope soon to be able to prooeed with it.” 

_ Bump QPABITCH, 15, Plocadllly , London. _ 

THB KHTOM UBRABY OF AMERICAN AUTHOR*. 

At all Libraries, price 3a. fid. each, in 1 vol., extra doth. 

WHO » GUILTY ? By Philip Woolf, M.D. 

AND 

THE MAGIC of a VOICE. 

By H. R. MACFARLANE 

. Yhe stole two volumes era tbe pioneers of this new Milton Library of 
lamri cen topular anthers. It la believed that the relumes of this new 
•whe wfil crests soone rifcr In the literary world. Other volumes to follow 
fe&nly. _ 

London: J.^* R. X ^wBLL^MtttonHouae. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


The CANTE RBU RY POETS 

In ONE SHILLING Monthly Volumes. 

Now ready, the OCTOBER Volume. 

THE CHILDREN of the POETS: 

An Anthology from English end American Writers 
of Three Centuries. 

Edited, with Introduction, by 
ERIO ROBERTSON, M.A. 

THE CAMELOT CLASSICS. 

Ia ONE SHILLING Monthly Volumes. 

Now ready, the OCTOBER Volume. 

SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 

Edited by WALTER LEWIN. 

WALTER SCOTT, m, Warw ick Lank, London. 

For tbe First Time published, prloe 5s.; post-free, 5*. 3d. 

TfVIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 

A J CLUNI, Illustrative of many English Clnnlao Foundations, and 
some of our Early Kings from 1006 to 1534. By Sir G. B. DUC KET T, Bart. 

intending purchasers to send name to the Aathor, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
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NOW READ?. 

A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 

OXFORD MEMORIES. 

A RETROSPECT AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

By Rev. J. PYCROFT, 

Author ol “Agony Point,” Ac. 

In S vols., demy 8vo, Sis. 


NOW READY. 

OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER 
(MadAMB Gallktti di Calilhao). 

In l vol., demy 8vo, 10 b. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
Cassell and Company’s New Volumes 
FOR THE SEASON 1886-87. 


THE LIFE and WORK of the EARL of 

SHAFTESBURY, K.O. By EDWIN HOOTER. 
Written from Fersonul Communication with tne 
late Earl, as well as from his Lordship s copious 
Diaries. With Three Portraits. 3 vols., demy 8vo, 
shout 1,660 pages, cloth, 36s. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING 
by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 

ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt 

towards a History of English Literature. By 
HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Profissor of English 
Literature, University College, London. 

VoL I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
REIGN of ALFRED. 

400 pages, crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 


NOW READY. 

A HEW NOVEL. 

LADY VALERIA. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

BY the AUTHOR of “BETWEEN the HEATHER 
and the NORTHERN SEA,” &o. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“IS LIFE WORTH LIVING!” 

the old order changes. 

By W. H. MALLOOK, 

Author of “ Atheism and the Value of Life.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo 


“ A clever novel, iu which the story serves as apre- 
toxt for the discussion of most of the social problems 
of the day."—Morning Pott. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLIFFORD GRAY.” 

THE WILLOW GARTH. 


By W. M. HARD INGE, 
Author of “Eugenia,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


"An exquisitely framed passionate idyl.Mr. 

Hardlnge has rare qualities of imagination and a 

natural grace of style..This psjcnologi(»l study 

shows power of no ordinary kina .Morning ran. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from 

THACKERAY. Six New and Original Drawings by 
FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced In Photo¬ 
gravure, on India paper. Slse, ao by 14*. The 
Subjects are: The Little Sister-Becky Sharp- 
Colonel Newcome — Major Pendennis — Captain 
Costlgan—Major Dobbin. In Poitfollo, ais. 


Now ready, in a vols., demy 8vo, doth, 8ts. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH BRAZIL. 

By JAMES W. WELLS, M.In*t. C.E.. F.R.GJS. 

A narrative of the scenes and incidents of a long 
journey ln the interior, in|h? 
valleys of the Rio Paraopeba and the Upper Rlo Sao 
Francisco, and in travds and explOTatioos that ex¬ 
tended from Rio de Janeiro to Maranhao. _ 

The work is freely illustrated by reproduction* of 
the author’s original sketches and maps. “tofuBy 
executed, and largdy adding to the value of the work 
bv their accuracy and Belection._ _ . 

The author throws clear and new light upon the 
geographical and physical features of an tonrare line 
ofcountry in BrasOhat must be a weloo me addition 
to the present limited knowledge of this great oountoy. 

Attached to the work is an appendix of statfadcs, a 
brief summary of the results of the surveys mentioned 
in the work; the past, present, and .future of Bmnl, 
gold mining, railways, sugar mills, climate, eo. . and a 
general sketch of the physical geography, of .t he 
countty, all of which will doubtless prove I nterest ing 
and valuable to the Investor in Brazilian enterprises, 
as well ao to the inquirer after new truths and facts of 
distant and little-known lands. _ 
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Bart., Mus. Doc. With Authentic Illustrations. 
2 vols., 81s. fid. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MLN. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applica¬ 
tions of Electricity in Modem Life. Translated 
and Edited, with copious Additions, from the 
German of Dr. ALFRED RITTER vow URBAN- 
ITZKY, by R. WORMELL, D.So., M.A. With an 
Introduction by Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.8. 
Medium 8vo, with nearly 860 Illustrations, doth, Sis. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 

VENDETTA! 

A STORY OF ONE FORGOTTEN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo¬ 
dramatic kind.”— Athenaeum. 

. "it is cleverly constructed, well written, and a 
decided thriller.’’— World. 
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Publishers is Qriii wry to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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Five Volumes, bound iu half-morocco, each Sis. 
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THE LADY’S WORLD: 

An Illustrated Magazine of Fashion and Society. 
MONTHLY, price ONE SHILLING. 


Illustrated with ORIGINAL COLOURED PLATE3 
and High-Class WOOD ENGRAVINGS from Original 
Designs by Leading Artists of tbe day. 


ggg- FART I. ready OCTOBER 36th, 1886, 
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Biographies, with 16 Portraits. By Maj or ^ JO^TE 3, 
U.tt. Consul for Wales, Author of Lipooh^ Stan¬ 
ton, mS Grant: Historical Sketches.” * Foyieare 
in tke Army of the Potomac,* "Tim Life 
sn. M.P.* 


C*wen,M.P””*c. 1 voL, crown 8vo.,do«hextm, 

« His narratives are distinguished by a d e a rn ess and 
vigour ol a soldierly kind.”—Daily Nine. 


At all Libraries on Tuesday next. 

HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French 

Romance. By Miss_ BETHaM-EDWARDS, 


AuthSTof “Kitty,” ”‘3® 

House by the Bea/’ he . 8 vol s., cro wn 8 to„ 31s.- 


CLARE of CLARESMEDE: a 


n-Tnanne Bv CHARLES GIBBON, Author of 
PgSi^Grayf “BfMead and Btremn,” "Que^ 
of the Meadow,” ho. 3 vote., g^ffori^S 


A GENERATION of JUDGES. By 

THEIR REPORTER. CrownSvfydoth^Ts.M^ 


NEW WORK BY LOUISA M. ALOOTT, AUTHOR 
OF “ LITTLE WOMEN,” ho. 

JO’S BOYS and HOW thej 

TURNED OUT. A Se qud to “Littte Men. 
nost 8vo, doth extra. 8s._ \tuaag._ 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 160 pages, ONE SHILLING. 
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OCTOBER. Containing- 

“ PER8ICOS ODI." Engraved by Benutrom, from a Drawing by J. K 
Weguelin. Frontispiece. 
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A. C. Corbould and Alfred P arsons. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1886. 

No. 762, Nno Seriet. 

Tn Eorros cannot undertake to return, or 
to oomepond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuecript. 

It it particularly requeeted that all lueineee 
letter* regarding the eupply of the paper, 
Sfe., mag he addreteed to the Publish**, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Fauet. Part I. With Introduction and 
Notes by Jane Lee. (Macmillan.) 

This is a modest, yet in many respects a very 
successful, attempt to perform a difficult task. 
A knowledge of German without a know¬ 
ledge of Fauet is like a knowledge of Greek 
without Homer and the tragedians, or of 
Latin without VirgiL But Fauet unexplained 
is worse than a mystery—it is a riddle and a 
puzzle, especially to the young; while, if 
explained in full, it is a most daunting and 
laborious study—a forest which you cannot 
see for its own trees. The poem as a whole— 
and even the whole, as Goethe said, “ will 
always remain a fragment”—represents the 
intermittent work of sixty years. It com¬ 
prises the thoughts and feelings of youth and 
age, the study of Greek mythology, of 
German superstition, of mediaeval "black 
art,” of contemporary politics. It is largely 
autobiographical, yet it traces the mental and 
moral development of man for centuries. 
As if to rebuke by anticipation those who 
separate art from conduct, it twists them 
together in an inextricable tangle. An 
exhaustive commentary on it would weigh a 
ton, and would remedy twilight by diffusing 
darkness. I do not think that anyone who 
has in any degree concerned himself with 
Fernet, and especially with Part II., will 
differ seriously from this estimate of its 
immensity. Miss Lee, wisely limiting her 
actual commentary to Part I., has, with equal 
wisdom I think, traced the outline of Part II., 
in an appendix (pp. 331-363), thus giving 
her readme, so far as possible, a due to the 
sequel, without which Part I is so tantalising. 
This appendix is not, I think, a favourable 
specimen of Miss Lee’s work. It is a some¬ 
what hurried compendium, containing some 
inaccuracies which will be mentioned anon. 

With the commentary on Part L, however, 
the case is different. If it Mis short of high 
permanent value, it more than fulfils its own 
modest aim—that of “ leading readers on to a 
complete study ” (preface). Formed, as we 
are told in the preface, from the substance of 
lectures delivered at Newnham College, it 
shows a width of reading, and an illustrative 
faculty, from which (speaking purely from 
inference) I should be inclined to think the 
original course of lectures must have been 
both brilliant and serviceable. If the printed 
commentary exhibits, as it appears to me to 
do, some of the defects incident to literary 
lectures as such, it exhibits also a lucid un- 
pedantic vivacious style which such lectures 
sorely need. I desire to emphasise my testi¬ 
mony to this merit, because within the limits 
of such a review as this it is impossible to 
do it full justice by illustration. The merit 


lies, so to speak, in its own constant recur¬ 
rence, in many small ways and brief com¬ 
ments, impossible to quote or enumerate in 
full. The defects, on the other hand, if I 
discern them rightly, are more or less definite 
and curable, and consequently more worth 
dwelling upon, though intrinsically less im¬ 
portant, than the merits. 

The first defect, however, is one which 
beyond doubt is hard for any one, and 
especially hard for a lady, to avoid, in intro 
during Fauet to pupils or beginners. While 
wholly unable to comprehended what people 
mean who call Fauet immoral, I yet feel the 
difficulty of giving a full explanation of 
certain scenes, certain allusions, stage-direc¬ 
tions— of dwelling on the motives and 
promptings of certain passages in such a 
way as to do justly by the author and by the 
learner. Perhaps a parallel may make this 
clear—" Measure for Measure ” is a priceless 
play, but not a very eligible introduction to the 
English drama. Shakspere sometimes, Goethe 
always, will lay bare the vilest motives of 
his characters, and cause either an unhealthy 
interest, or a twinge of almost intolerable 
mental pain, to young readers; like one who 
should first expose, and then keep touching, 
a sensitive nerve. I dwell no further on this 
point, exoept to say that in a play so loosely 
compacted as Part I.—a play where the scenes 
require so much intellectual connexion—the 
perhaps necessary reticence of these notes 
leaves scenes xiii., xv., xvi., and, above all, the 
“ Walpurgisnacht,” not really intelligible. 
It is a choice of evils; but there is something 
to be said for a bald explanation in preference 
to a puzzling, suggestive, unexplained allu 
sion. On p. xxii. (Introduction) the tragedy 
of Goethe’s domestic life is really, though 
unintentionally, misrepresented by a too 
oautious phraseology. 

The second defeot is akin to this, but more 
remediable. Miss Lee, I cannot but think, 
finds more religion, more Christianity, in 
Faust himself than Goethe put there. She 
thinks, e.g., that the Easter bells and carols 
(11. 735-807) recall Faust to religion, or the 
wish to believe. It is to wistful childish 
memories, not to any faith, that they recall 
him. Faust’s final rescue, again, has no 
reference to the Christian idea of love between 
God and man. It is a redemption won by the 
energetic love of a man for men, and the 
purifying love of a woman for a man. I do 


not in the least mean that Fauet, any more 
than “Hamlet,” is a militantly heathen poem— 
still less that the moral problem of Part I., 
the struggle of man’s two natures, is one with 
which Christianity has no concern or influence. 
But it is a struggle which is far older than 
Christianity, and which, therefore, we may 
naturally think could survive the extinction 
of that Mth. Goethe felt this; hence, 
though the framework of the poem is in some 
respects biblical, the treatment of the subject 
is not so, or much less so than Miss Lee 
thinks. There is a temptation, no doubt, to 
emphasise the Christian element in Faust 
for the purpose of touching the higher 
imagination of the young; yet I doubt if, in 
the long run, we aid their comprehension by 
doing so. We give them something to be 
afterwards unlearnt—a course as popular as it 
is unwise. I do not at all imply, however, 
that Miss Lee makes this mistake everywhere, 


but only that the notes have here and ther 0 
an impulse in this direction. The writer o* 
the last page of the Introduction, and of the 
note to p. xxxvi., lacks neither intellectual 
nor moral courage. 

A third point in which the commentary 
might certainly be at once shortened and 
improved would lie in the entire omission 
of the too numerous "lexicon notes,” if I 
may coin a phrase for those purely verbal 
annotations which seem to have no other 
object than to reduce the practice of 
using a dictionary. The search for a word, 
and then the selection of one of several 
meanings, is a great part of the intellectual 
discipline of learning a language. It fixes a 
word in the memory, as a mere “ construe ” 
cannot do.. It trains the faculty of inference 
and selection in a most valuable way. Con¬ 
strues of hard passages are often necessary or 
profitable: mere words should be left to the 
student’s research, as a rule. A list of such 
verbal superfluities in this commentary would 
be tediously long. They occur on nearly every 
page. As examples, see notes on 1L 25, 27 ; 
43, 68, 262; 493-4; 514, 582; 1164-5; 
2592-651; 3273-4-7. There is so much 
good matter everywhere that these atoms of 
superfluous help are tiresome by the very 
contrast. 

Some of the literary allusions seem to need 
verification— e.g., on soene xvi., L 4399, a 


parallel to the use of “ Rabe ostein ”= 
is happily adduced from Byron— 

The raven aits 
On the raven atone. 


^gallows, 


But it is here assigned to a rejected chorus 
of “ The Deformed Transformed.” Unless 
I mistake, it is to be found in the rejected 
part of the third act of " Manfred.” Byron’s 
knowledge of Fauet, here apparently ascribed 
to Shelley’s oral translation, was due to 
" Monk Lewis,” who read it into English for 
him at Coligny, in 1816. Byron, in speaking 
to Shelley, called "The Deformed Trans¬ 
formed,” "a Faustish kind of drama”— 
perhaps a reminiscence of this caused Mlm 
Lee to confuse the facts. Again (p. 359), a 
reference is made to certain frescoes at 
Pisa, in the Campo Santo, which " Goethe 
had most probably seen during the Italian 
journey.” There is "much virtue” in a 
“ probably ”; but, as a matter of fact, was 
Goethe ever at Pisa ? I find no record of it, 
though he was twice at Florence, and may 
possibly have visited Pisa from there. It is 
a thing to verify, not to conjecture. 

Something of the same hastiness makes the 
Appendix (pp. 331-63, on Part II., to which I 
have already alluded, unsatisfactory. Act Y., 
in particular, is badly described. Philemon 
and Baucis are not " burned out of house 
and home” (p. 357), but slain in resisting 
their dispossessors—a much darker grief 
to Faust. Neither, in the next and most 
memorable scene (is it possible that Miss Lee 
really thinks it “ insignificant as poetry,” 
p. 356 ?) are the Four Gray Figures—Want, 
Guilt, Care, and Death. Death is to follow; 
how should he come, indeed, till Care has 
wrecked her will ? She does not leave Faust 
when Want, and Guilt, and Necessity pass 
away. The whole point is lost unless we 
grasp the deep thought that, of all earthly 
evils, Care alone can blind the aspiring souL 
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la one or two minor nutters, a slight addi- wo should have thought that two, at least, ot Eutopia—$ vast o/mtinawt free from troublous 


tion would dear up obscurities; 


the ] the three bird’s-eye views of Melbourne could 


curious tradition of the “ Braiitigamschau ” have been spared in exchange for a scene from 
(1. 878) on November 30 would be clear to the Nepean River, or from the unrivalled Botani- 
anyone who was referred to Burns’s “Hal- cal Gardens in Sydney, or from the endless 
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loween.” The extraordinary series of bad 
guesses here recorded at 1. 4161— 

‘ : Wir slnd soklug unddennoch spukt’s in Tegel ’’ 

—would surely have been avoided had readers 
remembered their Guy Mannering and Hatter- 
aick’s reason for dreading the cave at the 


succession of superb views on the Queensland 
coast, extending from Keppel Bay to Thursday 
Island, wherein lie the germs of many a 


questions of foreign policy, from any liability 
for our immense army and navy estimates 
of £32,000,000, and from social questions 
begotten of a decaying aristocracy and de¬ 
relict State Church. Anything that makes 
us familiar with these distant homes and 
surroundings of our Australian Colonists will 


Beaulieu, or even Bay of do much to bind us into one nation; and 


—would surely have been avoided had readers Naples. Among the flora we should like to while acts of federation and imperial 
remembered their Guy Mannering and Hatter- have seen a specimen of the pretty flannel legislation may act on Colonial loyalty as 
aick’s reason for dreading the cave at the flower, and of the flaming gymia, the gigantic chemists tell us a touch does on certain 
Point of Warroch, I would rattier it were my 0 f the Illawarra. We have always mixtures—crystallising them into cold solids— 
anywhere else; etspuekt da ! they say for recognised the difficulty of obtaining a picture works like that before u» help to keep up the 
certain that he walks. On what^ authority j n hlack and white that would give anything warm circulation of interest which is so vital 
does Miss Lee affirm (p. 346) that e/xn-owa = like an adequate idea of the abrupt stupendous to our widespread national organism. 

“ the one-footed r If so, of what language heights and yawning chasms such as one en- Maohus J. Pike. 


does Miss Lee affirm (p. 346) that efivovoa = like an adequate idea of the abrupt stupendous 
the one-footed r If so, of what language heights and yawning chasms such as one en- 


is the word'? 


counters so often in Australia—notably, at the 


I had marked a few other defects, or what Kurraiong and in the Blue Mountains. This 
seemed to me such, but they are mostly small is g hown i n the attempt on p. 74 to portray 


matters. The commentary is such bright and the giant gates of Port Jackson, which rise a 
pleasant reading that one might well have B heer 300 to 350 feet out of the sea. To our 
found less fault with it. Yet it seems to me mirul than* is no nnnrar ninture in the hook 


is shown in the attempt on p. 74 to portray “Popular County Histories. — A Hutory of 
the giant gates of Port Jackson, which rise a Derbyshire. By John Pendleton. (Elliot 
sheer 300 to 350 feet out of the sea. To our Stock.) 

mind there is no poorer picture in the book fan book would be entitled to a considerable 


so good as to merit that slight revision which than thisview of Sydney Heads. Havingvisited amount of praise if it were permissible to 
does so much to improve.^ ^ most of the places ourselves, we^ can vouch ignore its inappropriate title, and to acoeptit 


A. Morshead. 


for the truthfulness of the illustrations; for what it actually is—a collection of enter* 
and it is pleasing to be able to congratu- taining gossip about Derbyshire plaoes, end 
late Mr. Willoughby on having been Derbyshire people and their ways. Botsinoe 
Australian Picture*. Drawn with Pen and a ble to make so fascinating a collection Mr. Pendleton has called his volume a history 
Pencil. By Howard Willoughby. (The of pictures without having had to stoop to 0 f Derbyshire, it becomes necessary to uj 
Religious Tract Society.) exaggeration. But in the arrangement of the that it contains very little history, and that 

This is an album of engravings, for the most text and the marshalling of facts we cannot what little it does contain is wofully inaocu- 
part well executed and, what is perhaps not find so much for approval; for while we are rate. 

so much to be expected, artistic illy chosen, certainly among those who think that the Considered as a history, the book is so 
As a collection of interesting views it com- time has gone by when the reading public utterly beneath criticisin that it would be 
pares most favourably with even that most will be satisfied with vague generalities with .absurd to occupy the space of the Academi 
attractive volume of the same series, Indian regard to the houses and surroundings of their with pointing out its errors and deficiencies 
Picture*. That a country not one hundred Australian cousins, we still believe that in a There is, however, one mistake whioh I am 


will be satisfied with vague generalities with absurd to occupy the space of the Acadest 
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futures, in at a country not one Hundred 
years emancipated from the dominion of the 
savage, and not fifty years freed from the 
cankering chain of rule designed for penal 
establishments, should furnish so many speci¬ 
mens of bold, substantial, and artistic archi- 


publioation of this kind one can err on the desirous of corrocting, as it is very likely to 
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teoture will astonish many who look upon spared in a drawing-room book. Here, too, minute aooount of tho doings of the parlia* 
these illustrations of palatial buildings, monu- a European reader will miss the comparison montary army in Derbyshire daring that year, 
meats, statues, crowded wharves, busy streets, with familiar views and buildings which Now this document, which has been printed 
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been beset by an embarras de richesm rather squatter and sugar-planters in the Burdekin, 
than by any difficulty to find subjects. But Maokay, and Port Douglas districts are con- 


“ The Soundheads came down upon Eastwood old 

And they tried it with mattock and tried it with 
ball, , 

And they tore up the leadwork and splintered 
the wood, 

But as firmly as ever the battlements stood, 

Till a barrell of powder at last did tho thing • 
And then they sung psalms for the fall of 
king.” 

The reader will at once perceive that th» 
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interest in the county to which it relates. 
Mr. Pendleton will no doubt consider me “ a 
pedantic nuisance ” for saying that he writes 
rather slipshod newspaper English; but his 
style, if not always correct, is always lively, 
and he tells a good many capital stories. His 
notices of local folklore and customs are in¬ 
teresting, though not giving evidence of any 
original research. The very curious tra¬ 
ditionary laws relating to lead-mining are 
scarcely mentioned. Mr. Pendleton is fond 
of giving anecdotes of village eccentrics 
—often amusing enough—but he generally 
omits to say in what century of the Christian 
era these persons “ flourished.” Apparently 
he has found some difficulty in filling his 
prescribed number of 300 pages, for he 
ooeupiet about twenty-five of them with 
quotations from the effusions of local poets, 
and an equal number with an account of 
Sheffield and Hallamshire, which have not 
yet been annexed to Derbyshire. It would 
have been more profitable if he had employed 
some of this space in extending his notices of 
the “ worthies ” of the county. Among the 
names altogether omitted are Sir Joseph 
Banks and Florence Nightingale. Hobbes of 
Malmesbury and Erasmus Darwin are men¬ 
tioned, but the references to them are brief 
and inaccurate. Of notable persons of 
humbler rank who might have been noticed 
are Jedediah Buxton, the illiterate calculating 
genius, the story of whose memorable visit to 
London Mr. Pendleton could, no doubt, have 
told very pleasantly; and Bichard Furness, 
the parish clerk of Dore, whose published 
verses show some real poetical faculty and 
more humour, and who in many respects was 
a character well worth describing. 

I suppose all writers of “ Popular County 
Histories ” must of necessity have something 
to say about the etymology of place-names. 
Mir. Pendleton does not often meddle with this 
dangerous subject, but whenever he does so 
he is wrong. Tideswell is not, as he says, “a 
poe|io name,” but a very prosaio one, being 
derived from a personal name Tide (the 
Northumbrian equivalent, Tidi, occurs in the 
Liker Vitae jBeet. Dun.). The “ ebbing and 
flowing well, ” which is popularly supposed to 
have given its name to the town, and the 
rains (!) of which are still exhibited to the 
tourist, is just about as genuine as the “ chid¬ 
ing stone” on which (the legend affirms) 
the Norman baron of Cniddingstone used to 
sit when it was his painful duty to administer 
reproof to a delinquent villein. Similarly, 
the name of Bakewell has nothing whatever 
to do with “ bath-well,” but means simply 
“ Badeoa’s wells ” (at Badeem toiellon). 

On the whole, though Mr. Pendleton’s 
work is rather entertaining than instructive, 
it well deserves the local popularity which it 
will most likely obtain. At the same time I 
cannot refrain from expressing the hope that it 
is not a fur specimen at the series of ‘ * Popular 
County Histories.” Hmtht Bhadlet. 


The £u*tian Storm Cloud ; or, Bussia in 
Belation to Neighbouring Countries. By 
Stepniak. (Sonnenschein.) 

This work is a sort of sequel to Russia under 
the Stars, by the same author; but, while 
the fanner, confining itself to facts and narra¬ 
tions of personal experience, was, perhaps. 


the most instructive of all the books on Bussia 
that have appeared in English, the present 
work, though highly interesting, is more 
speculative in its character, and must be read 
with considerable caution. For instance, the 
contention that the tendency of modern civili¬ 
sation is towards socialism, and that all legis¬ 
lation of the present day is calculated to 
destroy individualism, may be true, but savours 
rather of a German philosopher’s smoke-laden 
study than of the practical common-sense for 
which we had previously given Stepniak 
credit. Nor can we agree with Stepniak 
when he says that the Nihilists are not 
anarchists and atheists. Of course it is per¬ 
fectly true that there are members of the 
revolutionary party in Bussia who are neither 
the one nor the other, and it is also perfectly 
right to state that the avowed aims of this 
party, as expressed recently, could be con¬ 
scientiously subscribed to by the staunchest 
English Conservative; but this is not sufficient. 
The history of Nihilism must be born in mind, 
nor should it be forgotten that the acknow¬ 
ledged objects of the Bussian revolutionary 
party at present are, like those of the Irish 
party, but the thin end of the wedge. They 
have moderated their demands so as to obtain 
the sympathies of the Liberals, but they have 
not really changed their philosophical attitude. 
That attitude is too well known to necessitate 
a description here. We have all heard of 
Tchemishevsky, and we all know the peculiar 
views which the average Bussian Nihilist 
holds with regard to family life, the eman¬ 
cipation of woman, and the abolition of 
private property. That he is any the less 
worthy of our respect and sympathy is quite 
another question. In existing circumstances 
we could scarcely expect him to be other 
than what he is. He has been educated and 
brought up under artificial conditions, and it 
is only natural that he should look for 
abnormal remedies. Natural growth he can¬ 
not understand, nor can he have sufficient 
confidence in human nature to be content to 
await so gradual a process. His high-priests, 
in the persons of Herzen and Bakounine, have 
laid it down that history moves by revolution, 
and, consequently, moderate ideas and Nihilism 
will not mix. They are as oil and water. 
The oil may swim at the top for a time and 
calm the troubled waters; but the moment 
the least wind drives it away the storm will 
rage again. 

When we turn from Stepniak’s lame en¬ 
deavour to clothe the Nihilist wolf in the 
wool of the Moderate liberal sheep, and read 
his words concerning the relations of Bussia 
with foreign countries in the light of contem¬ 
porary newspaper telegrams, we must admit 
the justice of his remarks. Bussia is a 
standing menace to European peace. This 
fact all English statesmen have more or less 
recognised, but it is refreshing to hear it 
demonstrated and proved to satisfaction by a 
Bussian. Bussia can tolerate no free nation. 

It may suit her purpose to form an alliance 
for a limited period with such a country, but 
intimate relations cannot endure beyond a 
season. Even on these terms Bussia could not 
tolerate a free people on its frontier, for she 
could not afford to have a centre of contagion 
so near her own subjects. In view of certain 
theories that are being propounded in our 
leading journals, and in view of the proximity 


of Bussia to India, and her relations with Bul¬ 
garia, the English public cannot do better than 
carefully study this portion of Stepniak’s book. 

There is another question which must also 
tend to awaken Englishmen’s thoughts, and 
that is the section devoted to the economic 
and political condition of Poland. Western 
Europeans in their ignorance have hither¬ 
to imagined that Bussia had completely 
conquered and subjugated Poland. Tins will 
be found an error. On the contrary Poland, 
by its superior intelligence, greater enterprise, 
and high industrial development, has well- 
nigh conquered Bussia. Bussian goods can¬ 
not compete with those of Poland; and the 
height of absurdity has been reached by the 
protectionists of Bussia who have petitioned 
the Government to protect them from the 
competition of their Polish fellow-subjects. 
For this statement we have only Stepniak’s 
words, which we are unable to verify; but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that Step¬ 
niak, who writes under very special circum¬ 
stances, would be guilty of the imprudence 
of making so grave a misstatement. Politi¬ 
cally, it is much to be regretted that the 
powers of the last -century ever consented to 
a partition of Poland. They probably, most 
of them, now lament their error. A strong 
Poland would be the best check on the ex¬ 
pansion of Bussia in the West, and would be 
a boon to Germany and Austria. On the 
other hand Bussia is now reaping her reward 
by finding herself swamped, as it were, by 
one of her own provinces. 

From Poland to the Bussian army seems 
an easy and natural step; and in reaching 
this section of Stepniak’s work the English 
reader will rejoioe to find that there is balm 
in Gilead. The greatest source of Bussia’s 
weakness arises from the corrupt administra¬ 
tion of her army; and it is a consolation to 
reflect that a long war would mean for 
Bussia a complete collapse of her military 
system. Bribery in the Bussian army is 
reduced to a business. Contractors in tender¬ 
ing allow for it in their estimates, and take 
their revenge by adulterating the goods they 
supply. Officers bribe and are bribed in a 
most surprising manner, and the army doctors 
buy and sell their promotion with a most 
cynical frankness. The curious thing about 
these statements is that they have appeared 
in The Times, a journal read and studied in 
every capital in Europe; and yet no one has 
thought it worth while, for the honour of 
Bussia, to contradict them. Now they are 
printed in excellent type couohed in most 
readable English — a language commonly 
spoken in Bussian official circles; and probably 
no one will dare to call them in question. 

I am glad to see Stepniak recognises that 
the army is the best and only medium for 
spreading the revolutionary propaganda. This 
view I have always held, and I am glad to 
see it corroborated by so high an authority. 

I must compliment Stepniak on his ex¬ 
cellent knowledge of our language. He 
writes in a very good and occasionally even 
elegant style, and his mistakes of phraseology 
are exceedingly few and always excusable. 
Anyone desirious of studying the political 
question of the day—the strength and im¬ 
portance of Bussia—cannot do better than read 
The Russian Storm Cloud. 

E. A. Bkahet Hodgetts. 
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Life and Lettere of Joel Barlow, LL1)., Poet, 
Statemm, Philosopher. With Extracts 
from his Works and hitherto Unpublished 
■poems. By Charles Burr Todd. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

To try and rescue from oblivion the memory 
of men who were more or less notable in their 
day and generation is no doubt a meritorious 
act, and, in performing this service for Joel 
Barlow Mr. Todd must have exercised both 
industry and patience. He has gathered his 
materials together with care, and has pre¬ 
sented them to his readers in a form on the 
whole pleasing and creditable. His style is, 
perhaps, too florid sometimes, such passages 
as the following, for example, being better 
suited to a light romance than to a matter-of 
fact memoir: 

“Two other traits of character marked this 
period of his career—a deep devotion to the 
Muses and a fitting appreciation of the charms 
of the lovely young women whose beauty illu¬ 
mined the somewhat sombre atmosphere of the 
little university town.” 

“ Buth [Baldwin, afterwards Mrs. Barlow] 
to great personal beauty added a piquancy of 
manner and amiability of character that after¬ 
ward made her an object of adoration in the 
polite circles of Europe.” 

The book, moreover, is too large. If, instead 
of this ponderous volume, containing, as it 
does, much unnecessary detail, Mr. Todd had 
undertaken the more difficult task of writing 
a brief historical and critical essay, setting 
forth the career and character of Barlow, his 
service to the world would have been greater. 

As Barlow’s fame appears to have been in 
imminent peril of perishing, perhaps we 
ought to be thankful for what we have got, 
and not grumble at the way in which it is 
presented. It would be too much to say that 
“ envious time ’’ never blunders in making up 
his roll of fame; and in a period so full of 
claimants as that in which Barlow lived 
the process of selection must have been 
peculiarly difficult. Barlow, who died in 
1812, has had to wait until 1886 for a memoir. 
The present volume, we are told, is “ the only 
work of a historical character ” in which “ his 
talents and publio services have received 
recognition.” This is strange, for we learn 
from his epitaph that he was a “patriot, 
poet, statesman, and philosopher,” and Mr. 
Todd adds “philanthropist” and “martyr.” 
It would seem, however, that 

“ in Barlow’s case there were special difficulties 
in the way. He was cut off suddenly in a 
foreign land before what he regarded as his 
crowning work was completed. He left no 
children to gather up and preserve his literary 
remains, and, after a short time, material for a 
biography could be collected only after long 
and tiresome research. Then, after it was col¬ 
lected, properly to present so many-sided a 
career involved grave literary difficulties.” 

Luckily, Mr. Todd was “ bom and reared 
almost in sight of Barlow’s birth-place,” and 
thus “early became interested in his his¬ 
tory ”; the result is the present biography, 
which will enable Time to reconsider his ver¬ 
dict—with what result we must wait to see. 

If we must take Barlow at his biographer’s 
estimate, there can be no doubt that Time 
hitherto has been grossly unjust in favouring 
such inferior personages as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Franklin. While admitting 
that the two latter shone both as statesmen 


and philosophers, Mr. Todd claims for Barlow 
that “ among this group of worthies ” it was 
he alone who excelled 

“ in at least three great departments of humau 
effort—in statesmanship, letters, and phil¬ 
osophy, and whose practical talents were 
perhaps greater than those of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. . . . His verse first gave American 
poetry a standing abroad. His prose writing 
contributed largely to the triumph of Repub¬ 
licanism in 1800. He was the first American 
cosmopolite. . . . He was the godfather of the 
steamboat and canal, and sponsor, with Jeffer¬ 
son, of our present magnificent system of 
internal improvements, while, had he been per¬ 
mitted to carry out his grand idea of a national 
university, it is safe to say that American art, 
letters, science, and mechanics would now be 
on a much more advanced and satisfactory 
footing.” 

Always understate is a good working rule. 
He who exaggerates discredits not only him¬ 
self but his subject. “ What we see, but 
cannot see over, is,” as Carlyle says, “as 
good as infinite.” Mr. Todd cannot see over 
Joel Barlow, and this accounts for his hope¬ 
lessly uncritical method. If Barlow were a 
Solon, Plato, and Shakspere rolled into one, 
the manner in which he speaks about him 
would be extravagant, for even then he 
would have faults and defects, whereas the 
Barlow of Mr. Todd has practically none. 
When we turn to the facts as set forth, the 
absurdity ra still more evident. For instance, 
Mr. Todd persists in speaking of Barlow as 
“the poet”; but his claim to the title rests 
on nothing better than some verses about 
“ hasty pudding,” facetious possibly, and 
certainly vulgar, and a metrical version of 
the Psalms, undertaken at the instance of 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
who were not satisfied with Dr. Watts’s 
rendering. There were twelve psalms which 
Dr. Watts had not attempted, “ it was said 
because he was never conscious of a sufficient 
degree of poetic inspiration to attempt them.” 
Ho such sense of incompetence troubled 
Barlow, who unhesitatingly stepped in where 
Watts had feared to tread. One verse—the 
first of six—will suffice to show his success 
in watering down “the sweet singer” of 
Israel: 

“ Along the banks where Babel’s current flows 
Our captive bands in deep despondence strayed, 

While Zion’s fall in sad remembrance rose, 

Her friends, her children mingled with the 
dead.” 

It is fair to Barlow to say that he did not 
himself claim any great merit as a poet. 
Indeed, he does not appear to have been 
a boastful man. “Here’s a reputation!” 
exclaims the hero of Sappy Thoughts, ‘ 1 not 
as the author of Typical Developments, but 
the writer of The Little Pig jumped, who 
sings it and does the squeak himself! ” Some 
such disgust would probably have been ex¬ 
cited in the mind of Barlow if he could have 
suspected the absurd position in which he 
would be placed by a well-meaning, but very 
indiscreet, biographer. 

MoMaster, in his History of the People of 
the United States, declares that Barlow’s title 
to immortality rests on “ the infamous part 
he bore in enticing innocent Frenchmen to 
buy and settle the lands of the Scioto Com¬ 
pany on the Ohio.” It is quite true that 
>arlow came to Europe in 1788 as the agent 


of this insolvent land compmy, iu which 
capacity he induced numbers of persons to 
emigrate; but it is not clear that, at the time, 
he knew the true character of the concern. 
Perhaps he was too eager to succeed in his 
mission to make minute enquiry. He was 
not an unscrupulous man, but neither was he 
burdened with too sensitive a conscience. 
There is a passage in one of his letters (written 
in 1780, when he was an army chaplain) 
which seems to me to reveal a man singularly 
deficient iu sympathy. He is reporting that 
he has just attended the execution of Major 
Andre : 

“He was 28 years old. He was dressed 
completely, and suffered with calmness and 
cheerfulness. With an appearance of phil¬ 
osophy and heroism, he observed that he was 
buoyed above the fear of death by the con¬ 
sciousness that every action of his life had been 
honourable; that in a few minutes he should 
be out of all pleasure or pain. Whether he has 
altered his mind or whether he has any mind is 
now best known to himself. My heart is thrown 
into a flutter, my dear, at the sight My situa- 
tion in the army grows more and more agree¬ 
able. 1 am as hearty and as healthy as 1 can 
be in your absence,” &c. 

It is difficult to believe that a poet, a phil¬ 
osopher, or a great man of any sort, could be 
so callous as to write thus, and not difficult 
to suppose that he might be careless of the 
interests and welfare of others when these stood 
in the way of business. Barlow appears to 
have been a man of superior business aptitude, 
skilful in the management of men, bold and 
adventurous. He meant to “ get on,” and he 
succeeded. The pleasing side of the picture 
is that he had generous impulses, and that his 
domestic relations were entirely admirable. 

Perhaps the chief value of such a book as 
this is that it helps us to understand the 
manners and customs of other days. Barlow 
himself may not interest us much, but what 
Barlow saw and heard we are only too glad 
to see and hear at second hand. We may 
have heard of the things before, but our need 
is not merely to know, but to realise them; 
and the simple statement in a private letter 
of an event then passing stimulates the 
imagination more than volumes of history. 

Walter Lewis. 


Natural Causes and Supernatural Beemity- 
By Henry Maudsley. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Since Dr. Maudsley published his first 
important work, The Physiology and PeMeji 
of the Mind, now nearly twenty years ago, hu 
philosophical standpoint has been well recog¬ 
nised. He is known as the uncompromising 
foe of metaphysics, of theology, of idealism, 
of supematuralism, and of the various opinions 

and beliefs associated with these subjects, lo 

reduce abstractions to their relative concretes ; 
to distrust consciousness as a false or partial 
witness; to describe mind as a pure function 
of body; to make volition a mechanical pro¬ 
cess; to ridicule emotion, intuition, aspira¬ 
tion as the basis of human conduct; to roo 
man of whatever in his faculties seems auto¬ 
matic, spontaneous, instinctive, or spiritual, 
appear to be the combined objects of his 
materialistic crusade. 

The above-named treatise is his latest con¬ 
tribution to his side of the question. Bop 1 ®* 
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daeing the arguments of his fonner works, it 
is marked by their characteristic merits and 
defects. Lucidity of style, aptness of illus¬ 
tration, felicity of phrasing, amplitude of 
literary information, are here found mated 
with extreme partiality, a narrowness of 
conception, a reckless hostility to whatever 
belongs to mental science or is apprehended 
by metaphysical methods, and a generally 
over-weening confidence in the infallibility 
of his postulates and conclusions. The author’s 
prepossession is manifested by the very title 
of his book. “Natural causes’’ being evi¬ 
dently intended as a contrast or, rather, 
antagonism to “ supernatural seemings.” But 
the opposition is not logical. The true 
opposite to a “cause” is not a “seeming” 
but an antagonistic cause, or, possibly, in 
respect of origin, an effect. Similarly, the 
true antinomy to “ seeming ” is not “ cause ” 
but “ reality.” Doubtless the author’s intent 
is to convey his own conclusion—that only 
natural causes are real, those ascribed to 
supernatural agency being merely apparent 
or, in other words, false. The profoundest 
thinkers of Greece held a somewhat different 
belief—more in accordance with the analysis 
of consciousness, more in harmony with the 
familiar words: “ The things which are seen 
are temporal, the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” The abstracted concept was to 
them more real and enduring than its phe¬ 
nomenal illustration. But modern science 
has, at least in will and endeavour, changed 
all that. In the judgment of thinkers like 
Dr. Maudsley only the natural and visible 
fact is real, the supernatural and unseen is 
unreal. 

Like many other critics of metaphysicians, 
Dr. Maudsley has two standpoints whence he 
estimates their conclusions. One is that of 
logic, which takes cognisance of the various 
ratiocinative sources of human errors and 
fallacies; the other is that of pathology, 
which infers the functions of mind from its 
diseases. We might, indeed, say that an 
union of psychical science and mental path¬ 
ology—of sane and insane psychology in other 
words—has for some time existed, having 
foir its object the contravention of meta¬ 
physics; but of which conjunction we may 
safely employ as regards any worthy out¬ 
come the scornful words which Dr. Maudsley 
uses of the alliance of theology and meta¬ 
physics—viz., that it “ is an union of fruitless 
embraces.” The two parties to this union 
divide between them Dr. Maudsley’s present 
work. The first division, which treats of 
“ fallacies incident to the natural operations 
of sound mind,” has little novelty either of 
subject matter or treatment. The author for 
tbe most part goes over the same ground as 
J. 8. Mill, Prof. Jevons and other writers on 
the practical uses and abuses of logic. He 
adds a chapter on “the activity of the im¬ 
agination,” which, while containing sug¬ 
gestive remarks, is characteristic to an 
unusual extent of his anti-theological pre¬ 
possessions. 

In the second part of his work Dr. 
Maudsley speaks with more authority. 
Mental pathology is his speciality, and there 
can be no question of the introspective power 
and intellectual force which he brings to its 
consideration. He has, however, forgotten 
the fact that specialists, like converts, are 


generally enthusiasts, and that the contempla¬ 
tion of the human mind and its functions 
from a lunatic asylum standpoint, however 
valuable for pathological purposes, is apt to 
engender a morbid estimate of man’s reason¬ 
ing powers as a whole. “ I can assure you,” 
once said an eminent physicist and a recognised 
authority on mental ailments to the present 
writer, “I have had so much to do with 
insanity that I have come to regard all men 
as mere lunatics in posse." Dr. Maudsley 
recognises this inevitable prejudice in the 
case of other enthusiasts, speaking, eg, of 
the egoism of reformers, he says: 

“ The misfortune of this intense self-hood is 
that, while it inspires the zeal and devo ion 
which are essential qualities of the successful 
reformer, it tends in almost equal degree to 
prevent a large and just estimate of things in 
their true proportions, and a proper subordina¬ 
tion of self ” (p. 235). 

It is probably to this blindness—literally 
self-hoodednem —that we must ascribe Dr. 
Maudsley’s failure to recognise the miserable 
inadequacy of his physical exposition of 
mental faculties. On p. 135, e g., he gives us 
“ at the risk of being thought fanciful,” the 
physical origin or equivalent of an act of 
imagination. Though he writes with due 
caution, and his attempt is confessedly tenta¬ 
tive, it is not too muoh to say that, ex¬ 
cepting for intellects specially trained ad 
hane rem, his exposition would not carry con¬ 
viction to the mind of any average thinker 
furnished with data on the two sides of the 
question. Perhaps it is to the same defect of 
mental reach and amplitude that we must 
attribute the inconsistencies in his view of 
Nature and its volitional agencies. While 
strongly denying Deity as in any sense a per¬ 
sonal cause of phenomena, Dr. Maudsley yet 
speaks of “The mysterious counsels of crea¬ 
tion” (p. 207), of “ Nature enjoying irony ” 
(p. 238), and of “The irony of fate” (p. 
235). He is thus another illustration of the 
oft-noted characteristic of all materialistic 
thinkers, viz., their inability to interpret 
natural processes without the employment, 
tacit or explicit, of agencies gifted in some 
measure with personal qualities. 

Summing up briefly my estimate of the 
work I find it: 

1. Surcharged with dogmatism, which is 
all the more reprehensible, inasmuch as Dr. 
Maudsley seems fully aware of the advantages 
of a skeptical, i.e., inquiring habit of mind (cf. 
pp. 70, 90). 

2. It ignores both the inevitable limitations 
and the present inadequate attainment of 
psychological knowledge. I mean, inadequate 
in establishing on a demonstrable basis the 
physical interpretation of mental processes. 

3. It manifests a characteristic want of 
flexibility and imagination in dealing 
with theological beliefs and formulae (cf. 
p. 121). Dr. Maudsley forgets that the 
argument which would destroy a crude con¬ 
ception or definition of a religious truth would 
be utterly powerless against a fuller or more 
spiritual conception of the same truth. 

4. It is by no means free from incon¬ 
sistencies, some of them of a pointed character 
(cf. notes pp. 261 and 311). The author 
seems occasionally to write as if he had not as 
yet discriminated fully the respective limits 


of “natural causes” and “supernatural 
seemings.” 

This list might be easily extended; but the 
existence of such shortcomings does not 
nullify the fact that Dr. Maudsley’s latest 
contribution to his materialistic philosophy 
is a well written and, if read with caution, an 
instructive work. Jomr Owxir, 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Evil Genius: a Domestic Story. By 
Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

The Old Order changes. By W. H. Mallock. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Touchstone of Peril: a Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. By Dudley Hardress Thomas. 
In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

On Both Sides. By Frances Courtenay 

Baylor. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Rurick. By Annie Grant. (Sonnenschein.) 
On the Banks of the Dee. By Parnell Greene. 
(White.) 

Tee title of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s latest novel 
and the bats which figure upon its sombre 
cover naturally suggest expectations of a 
creepy, not to say blood-curdling, story. 
These expectations are no by means realised; 
for though The Evil Genius, like all its 
author’s books, has plenty of life and move¬ 
ment, it has comparatively little of the 
excitement of incident and the mystery of 
complication which the greatest living master 
of narrative, pure and simple, has taught us 
to expect from him. The “evil genius ” of the 
family which has the misfortune to number 
her among its members is neither a masculine 
v illain with sinister countenance and unholy 
aims, nor a golden-haired deceiver with a 
weakness for forgery or murder; but simply 
a mischievous mother-in-law, who is not even 
wholly bad-hearted, but who possesses what 
may make much more trouble than a bad 
heart—a suspicious temperament and an in¬ 
veterate love of meddling. Fortune un¬ 
happily favours her, as it has a way of 
favouring mischief-makers. Herbert Lmley 
and Miss Sydney Westerfield, the young girl 
whom he has rescued from the tyranny of 
Miss Wigger and made his child’s governess, 
are both extremely weak and extremely 
susceptible people, and a little harmless 
philandering between them was almost in¬ 
evitable. Both of them, however, have a 
core of loyalty; and Linley would never have 
been really unfaithful to his wife or Sydney 
to her benefactress had they not been almost 
driven into each other’s arms by the machina¬ 
tions of the well-meaning feminine Iago, Mrs. 
Presty. She is certainly an admirable por¬ 
trait, drawn with the clear, sharp outline 
which renders all Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
portraits so vividly realisable, and with 
only just that touch of caricature which is 
requisite for the peculiar kind of literary 
effectiveness at which the writer aims. Of 
the remaining characters, Sydney Westerfield 
is at once the most distinct and the most 
interesting. The story of the sin and the 
repentance of a girl with a very quick and 
active conscience, which is for the moment 
overpowered by the combined forces of passion 
and circumstance, is told with both power 
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and pathos; and some of the scenes in which 
she confronts her wronged rival are so 
dramatic that on the stage they could hardly 
fail to be successful. There is one little bit 
of what seems like careless construction—a 
most unusual thing in any work from the 
hand of Mr. Wilkie Collins. We are led to 
believe that Sydney’s brother, who is taken 
to America, will have some part in the action 
of the story, and his total disappearance leaves 
a loose thread. Still, this is a solitary defect; 
and the novel, as a whole, is well thought out 
down to the smallest detail. Of the skill 
with which the story is told it is needless to 
speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
and that is enough. 

Readers of the first half of The Old Order 
changes may find a lack of purely narrative 
interest, and be inclined to complain that it 
oontains as little story as The New Republic , 
which did not profess to be an ordinary novel. 
In this respect the third volume is more 
satisfying; but it is clear that the book was 
written not primarily because Mr. Mallock 
had a story to tell, but because he had a good 
many things to say, and thought he could say 
them more effectively in a dramatic than in a 
confessedly didactic form. The subject of the 
novel is the socialist controversy—the specu¬ 
lations of Mr. Hyndman, of whom Mr. Foreman 
is a caricature portrait, and his fellows; and 
though most of the characters and some of the 
incidents have an interest of their own, the 
book is not one to be hastily recommended to 
the modern Gallio who cares for none of these 
things. Still it is not necessary that one 
should be either a strong socialist or a strong 
anti-socialist in order to enjoy the singularly 
bright, clever, and often really penetrative epi¬ 
grammatic work which is to be found in so 
many pages of The Old Order changes. Mr. 
Mallock’s happy sayings are not always quite 
so new as they seem at first sight, but they 
are turned with an ingenuity whioh gives 
them an air of originality. 

“ ‘And so,’ said Mrs. Harley, ‘the people are 
dirt, are they? I thought, Mr. Oarew, you 
were so devoted to improving their condition.’ 

‘ They are only dirt,’ said Carew, ‘ when they 
seize on power. We are dirt when we relin¬ 
quish it. Soup is dirt on your pocket-handker¬ 
chief ; your pocket-handkerchief is dirt in the 
soup-tureen.’” 

Of course, we all remember Lord Palmerston’s 
witty definition of dirt as “matter in the 
wrong place,” and here Mr. Mallock simply 
says a good thing over again; but by trans¬ 
forming the abstract “matter” into the 
concrete “ soup ” he makes the epigram 
practically a new one. Generally, his best 
things are more obviously original. “A 
moral toilette ” is a capital descriptive 
phrase; and the familiar reflection upon 
the impossibility of recalling a wasted 
opportunity is put with real freshness in 
the latter of two short sentences: “We 
forget that life is a journey which can 
only be travelled once. There are no circular 
tours in it.” Equally happy is the statement 
of the reason why the aristocratic Whigs do 
not go over to the Conservatives— 

“ ‘ They merely feel,’ said Carew, ‘ like a true 
trading firm, that they would lose, if they did, 
the goodwill of their political business; as a 
grocer would if he suddenly turned shoe¬ 
maker,’ ” 


A number of other bits of epigram or analysis 
as good or better than these might easily be 
quoted, but readers can find them for them¬ 
selves, and they look all the better for their 
setting. In the special kind of writing which 
gives this novel its peculiar quality Mr. Mal¬ 
lock and Mr. Augustine Birrell are the only 
successors of the late James Hannay, though 
Mr. Hannay made his bone mote with an easy 
unconsciousness which the younger writers 
have hardly acquired. The mere story of 
The Old Order changes is rendered interesting 
by character rather than by incident. Carew, 
Mr. Stanley (the Catholic priest), and Foreman 
(the agitator) are very vivaciously conceived 
personages, and Miss Consuelo Burton plays 
her part in life by drawing them out in turn. 
In this way she makes herself generally useful; 
otherwise she reminds one of that estimable 
lay figure, Miss Merton, in The New Republic. 

Of The Touchstone of Peril there is little 
that needs to be said, but that little is, on 
the whole, favourable. I daresay I may be 
disposed to overrate the book, for the simple 
reason that it turned out to be so much better 
than could have been expeoted. When a 
novel begins with such a sentence as “ Place 
thyself, kind reader, in imagination by my 
side,” the much-experienced and much- 
enduring critic pulls himself together to brave 
the weary hours that he sees ahead of him, 
for he knows that the literary amateur is 
again on the war-path. Mr. Thomas, how¬ 
ever, soon gets rid of his aggressive amateurish¬ 
ness ; and, though people are possibly a little 
tired of stories about the Indian Mutiny, it 
must be admitted that this particular story is 
by no means badly told. It drags a little at 
first, but when we once get into the thick of 
events the interest is sustained without any 
lapses; and Mr. Thomas has the advantage— 
a very great one for a beginner—of personal 
familiarity with the materials of which his 
novel is built up. The characters are natural 
and life-like, though there is surely some¬ 
thing incredible in the caddishness revealed 
by Percy Daeres when tested by “ the touch, 
stone of peril.” All meannesses are possible, 
even to an officer and a gentleman; but all 
things possible are not believable. 

Miss Baylor’s volume is divided into 
two stories with different] titles. Why, it 
is not easy to see, as story number two 
is simply a continuation of story number 
one. “A Perfect Treasure” deals mainly 
with the experiences of some Americans 
in England. “ On this Side,” a much longer 
and more elaborate work, deals mainly with 
the experiences of some English people in 
the States; but many of the characters are 
common to both tales. The principal per¬ 
sonage is a certain Mr. Job Eetehum, an 
American rough diamond, at once shrewd and 
generous—a man who cannot easily be 
wheedled out of a shilling; but who, when he 
visits a workhouse to rescue a poor governess, 
insists on treating the inmates to turkeys and 
oysters, choosing the latter delicacy on the 
ground that he would “ like those poor old 
dead-beats to know an oyster when they meet 
it in the next world.” The subsidiary char¬ 
acters are rather too numerous; but they are 
sketched with distinctness and vivacity, and 
the book altogether is a light and entertain¬ 
ing piece of work, though some passages in 


J it are unhappy illustrations of the rale that 
it is very difficult to describe vulgarity with¬ 
out lapsing into it. It may be added that 
the duke, who discourses (p. 193) upoa the 
meaning of what he calls a “ bar sinister,’’ 
would be none the worse for a few lesson* in 
elementary heraldry. True, he reprodaces 
an error of Scott’s; but since Ivanhee ms 
written the world has had time to lean the 
difference between a bar and a bdten. 

Rurick is a story of life in Russia, as life 
in Russia presents itself to the mind’s eye of 
an English romancer. Miss Annie Grant has 
complimented “ Ouida ” by a sedulous repro¬ 
duction of her materials, her literary style, 
and what may be described as her atmo¬ 
sphere. Her book does not resemble any one 
of Ouida’s stories in particular, but it resem¬ 
bles them all generally. Most of the person¬ 
ages are devoured by fierce passions, among 
which love, jealousy, and revenge are, of 
course, prominent; and there is the usual 
mysterious gipsy, who forecasts everybody’s 
fate in oracular language. This kind of thing 
is slightly stale; but some people seem to 
like it still, so Rurick will probably find a 
fair number of admiring readers. 

If Mr. Parnell Greene finds anv readers at 
all, he is a lucky man, for On the Banin of 
the Dee is a monument of painstaking dreari¬ 
ness. The book is a long-drawn elaboration 
of one of the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum; and the romance, which is described 
in a sub-title as “a legend of Chester con¬ 
cerning the fate of Harold,” is sandwiched 
between Mr. Sharon Turner’s paraphrase of 
the said MS. and a number of explanatory 
notes, which may be instructive, but are 
certainly not entertaining. Of the main body 
of the work it would be unfair to say muoh, 
for, after making three attempts, I have found 
it utterly impossible to get through it. The 
recital of this faot will have to serve si a 
substitute for criticism. It is a substitution 
to which my incapacity and not my will 
consents. James Asecbofx Nobib. 


SOME FOREIGN HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Cardinal WoUey und die englitch-lcaiterUcht 
Allianz, 1522-25. (Cardinal Wolsev and the 
Anglo-Imperial Alliance.) Von Dr. Vil¬ 
helm Busch. (Bonn: Adolph Marcus.) This is 
a continuation of a work by the same author 
which appeared in 1884, entitled Drti Mr* 
englischer Vermittlungspolitik, 1518-21, founded 
entirely on original materials — that i»*> 
say on the diplomatio correspondence, both 
in this country and abroad, made known 
of late years through the calendars pub¬ 
lished by the English government. !«• 
Busch evidently proposes, some day w 
give us a complete account of Wolseyi 
political career; and what he has given ui 
already is a very important contribution to¬ 
wards that end. His view of Wolsev's diplo¬ 
macy is in the main that of the late ProL 
Brewer. But it is naturally more complete, ai 
the Spanish Calendar of Don Pascual de Qayan- 
gos had not advanoed so far as Brewer swor* 
when that gentleman wrote his well-known 
prefaces; and occasionally, from a larger 
survey of materials, Dr. Busch is able to supply 
important corrections of the dates of do onmen a 
in Brewer’s Calendar. The most interesting 
point, however, whioh he has brought out fc 
with reference to Wolsey’s peace coaferanosi 
Calais, whew the cardinal had arranged to W 
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•t mediator in the disputes between Charles V. 
•ad Frauds I., so as to prevent the outbreak 
of- a war. It is well known that before the 
oonferenoe* concluded Wolsev paid a personal 
Tint to Charles V. in the Netherlands, and 
fully committed his master to take part with 
the emperor against France. He threw off the 
mask, most historians say; but Dr. Busch says 
he did no such thing. He had all along been 
•training every nerve for the maintenance of 
peace in Europe, in spite of the prejudices of 
the English king, nobles, and people against 
Franoe, which would have easily led them long 
before, for the sake of idle glory, to fight the 
battles of Charles V. at the expense of England. 
At last, he could not resist the pressure put 
upon him; but when a war policy was at 
length insisted upon, he managed to keep the 
direction of it in his own hands, and took care 
that the emperor should not reap all the profit 
without consideration for his ally. The double 
dealing which he exhibited at Calais was only 
the result of orders imposed upon him at home. 
He would, if he had been allowed, have nego¬ 
tiated a genuine peaoe; and would oertainly 
not have committed his country to take part 
with the emperor against France. As it was, 
he defeated the emperor diplomatically, even 
after the capture of Francis I. at Pavia had 
apparently crowned his policy with the highest 
possible success. 

Der RUddass der ungliiddichen Schottenkdnigin 
Maria Stuart is the title of a small pamphlet 
from the pen of Dr. Bernhard Sepp, lately 
published at Munich. (J. Lindauer’sche 
Buchbandlung.) Dr. Sepp is already known in 
Germany (though hardly as yet in England) as 
the author of a remarkable little treatise upon 
the Casket Letters, which he deolares to have 
been no letters at all, but a diary kept by the 
unfortunate queen in Glasgow in January, 
1567, and only a little tampered with to serve 
the purposes of her aoeusers. This view has 
naturally excited a good deal of criticism 
among continental students ; and in the present 
work Dr. Sepp barely notices in one brief 
paragraph the replies of two of his opponents. 
Hat the main subject of this tract is the material, 
not the literary, relics of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which the author informs ns have been his 
study for many years past—in fact, ever since 
he became acquainted with the illustrated 
catalogue, published in 1859, of the Antiquities 
exhibited in the Museum of the Archaeological 
Institute, during their annual meeting at 
Edinburgh in July, 1856. From the words used 
by Dr. Sepp in his dedication to his friend 
Herr Friedrich Culemann, of Hanover, one 
woold almost be led to suppose that that 
gentleman was the compiler of the catalogue 
just mentioned, though we know it otherwise 
to have been mainly the work of the late Mr. 
Albert Way; but the expression “ your cata¬ 
logue,” may of course apply to a copy lent 
to the author by Herr Culemann. The 
relic* of the Scottish queen described in that 
catalogue form the principal matter of this 
treatise, and most of the illustrations are 
borrowed from the previous work. The subject 
is divided under the different heads of authentic 
portraits, medals bearing Mary’s likeness, 
household utensils, books, the celebrated casket, 
preserved at Hamilton Palace, ont of which the 
Casket Letters came, the keys found in 
Lochleven, and specimens of Mary’s handiwork 
in embroidery and tapestry. 

De Oeschillen oner de Afdaubing van 'T 
Krijgsvolk in de vereenigde Nederlanden in de 
Jaren 1649 en 1650 . . . toegelicht . . . door Dr. 
J. A- Wijnne. (Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon.) 
Dr. Wynne has printed with an elucidatory in¬ 
troduction a considerable number of unpublished 
documents relating t o the short and troubled 
rtodtbolderate of William Q, Among them 


are a few English letf ers from persons connected 
with Charles II., relating to the preparations for 
the young king’s expedition to Scotland in 1650. 
One of the most interesting of these relates to 
his proposal to pledge the Scilly Islands for 
£5,000 to the town of Amsterdam. His father 
had offered in 1643 to make over Orkney and 
Shetland to the King of Denmark, so that there 
was at least a precedent in the family for a 
transaction of this kind. The English documents 
are printed from copies made by some one who 
did not understand the language; and Dr. 
Wijnne, who is evidently well acquainted with 
it, has been on the whole successful in his 
proposed emendations. Sometimes, however, 
he mistakes a good soventeenth-oentury phrase 
for a clerical error. It is unnecessary, for 
instance, to alter the word “in” to "at" in a 
statement that “ Mr. Webster . . . will not be 
seene in it” Proper names sometimes, as might 
be expected, are too much for him. He retains 
the signature “ Lalander,” whioh was no doubt 
“Calendar.” “Cassilis Loshnan,” which he 
prints as one name, must originally have been 
two. Cassilis is plain enough; but who is 
“ Loshnan ” ? Can it be meant for Lothian ? 

Louise de Keroitalle, Duchesse de Portsmouth, 
1649 — 1734- Par H. Forneron. (Paris : Plon.) 
A life of the Duchess of Portsmouth, if re¬ 
quired at all, whioh we shall oertainly not call 
in question, should have been constructed on 
other liues than those which M. Forneron has 
chosen. The women who surrounded Charles II. 
—with whose faces some of the best of English 
portraits have made us familiar—were the 
strange outcome of a strange time. Though 
Louise was accidentally not English—in faot, 
the envoy, agent, and spy of a foreign power 
—she belongs, so far as any interest now 
attaches to her, to the English series. Her 
position was never like that of a French king’s 
mistress, either of the earlier or later times. 
It may be insular prejudice on our part, but 
we shrink from treating Louise or any of her 
female companions with the light touch which 
M. Forneron thinks fitting for his subject. 
Lely and the other painters, to whose hands 
we owe the preservation of some shadow of 
Portsmouth’s wonderful beauty of form and 
feature, worked as seriously as if a saint or a 
nun had been the object of their studies. We 
could' wish some of the painters’ gravity of 
manner had fallen to the lot of those modern 
writers who have chosen to describe the shame¬ 
less court of the second Charles. The king 
who permitted his friends to be judicially 
murdered to please a howling mob, because he 
was too idle and sensual to rouse himself to 
interfere, is far too serious a portent to be 
spoken of lightly. Charles had not even the 
poor excuse of cowardice, nor was he at any 
time an unbeliever in religion; probably his 
theory of moral duty was as high as that 
which is held by the more strict persons of the 
present day, but he was far too gross to try 
even by fits and starts to live up to it. He had 
inherited from some ancestor—possibly from, or 
through, Henry of Navarre—a keen sense of 
humour, whioh would have rendered his society 
charming had there been no accidental cir¬ 
cumstances to enhance the pleasure. That his 
humour was often bitter is excusable in one 
who was surrounded by a gang of male 
scoundrels before whose ghastly and infamous 
crimes the most questionable acts of the court 
ladies shine out white by comparison. Was it 
a sneer at the bishops and clergy who so 
shamelessly flattered their divine-right king 
and the servile nobles who hung around him, 
or at the titles they valued so much, that in¬ 
duced him, as M. Forneron reminds us, to give 
to one of Nell Gwinn’s sons, when he made him 
a duke and granted him a coat of arms, the 
audacious motto, “ Auspicium melioris aevi P ” 
That whioh the heathen folk ooUed fate some¬ 


times acts with grim irony. We have im¬ 
plied that we do not think highly of M. 
Forneron’s work, either as a contribution to 
history or as a work of literary art. It is but 
justioe to say, however, that he has gathered 
together sundry letters of hers whioh are, we 
believe, here printed for the first time. The 
blood of Louise de K£roualle is inherited 
through intermarriages by several of the 
English aristocracy, and by manv others who 
ate not aware of the honour or disgrace which 
attaches to such a lineage. For scientific pur¬ 
poses it would be well if some one versed in 
French pedigree-lore would give us a state¬ 
ment of her ancestry in a tabular form. 

Napoleon I. Yon Dr. A. Fournier, (Leipzig: 
Frey tag.) One of the latest adaithras to 
“Das Wissen der Gegenwart,” a series fully 
equal in literary attractiveness to our “ Men of 
Letters,” and much superior in outward form, 
in serviceableness to the scholar, and in cheap¬ 
ness, is a life of Napoleon by the professor of 
history at the German university in Prague. 
Admirably written, on the basis of very full 
knowledge, and with a useful list of the 
principal sources, Prof. Fournier’s biography 
appears to us to be by far the most scholarly 
of the lives of Napoleon written professedly 
for Gebildete. The first half is published, like 
the other volumes of the series, at the tow price 
of one mark. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immedi¬ 
ately a selection from Carlyle's early letters, 
in two volumes, edited by Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton. They have also in the press the cor¬ 
respondence of Carlyle and Goethe, by the same 
editor. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will publish iu 
the course of tho present season two new 
volumes of Mr. J. A. Symonds’e work on The 
Renaissance in Italy, dealing with the Catholio 
reaction. 

The long-promised history of Oxford by Mr. 
H. C. Maxwell Lyie, author of the History of 
Eton, and uu a 1 dejhrty-keeper of the public 
reoords, will be entitled Mediaeval Oxford, from 
the Earliest Times to the Bevival of Learning. 

Three announcements are made of interest 
to the admirers of Bandolph Caldecott The 
most important is a personal- memoir of his 
sarly art career, written, with the 'assistance of 
his representatives, by Mr. Henry Blackburn, 
with 170 illustrations, many of them facsimiles 
of sketches and decorative designs never before 

S ublished. We are also promised by Messrs. 

[acmillan a small quarto volume containing 
his illustrations to “Jack and the Bean Stalk. ” 
And, lastly, an edition on fine paper of his 
illustrations to Washington Irving's Old Christ¬ 
mas and Bracebridye Hall, by whioh he first 
established his reputation. 

Charles Lamb is to have two hooks devoted 
to him this winter—a selection from his letters, 
edited, with notes, by Mr. Ainger, thus com¬ 
pleting the admirable series of Lamb's works 
whioh we owe to this editor; and about one 
hundred illustrations to the Essays of Elia, 
drawn by Mr. C. O. Murray, and engraved 
by Mr. B. Paterson. 

The S.P.C.K. announce the last serial work 
by the late Mrs. Ewing, entitled Mary's Mea¬ 
dow and Letters from a Little Garden. It will 
be illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

Max O’Bell’s new book, Drat the Boy* ! or, 
Beoolleotions of an ex - French master in 
England, whioh will be published in English 
only, will be issued in the middle of Qotober by 
Messrs. Field & Tuer. 
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Mb. Julian Hawthobne’s new novel, John 
Parmdee’s Curie, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Go. early next week. 

A new novel by Mr. Davenport Jones, 
entitled An Excellent Mystery, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Swan Sonnensehein & 
Co. 


The next volume in the series o( “Early 
Britain,” published by the S.P.G.K., will m 
Poet Norman Britain, by Mr. Henry G. Hew¬ 
lett. It treats generally of foreign influences 
upon the history of this country from the 
accession of Henry III. to the revolution of 
1688. 

The new work in which Mr. Julian Thomas 
(“ The Vagabond ") describes, from personal 
observation, aotual life as it is in New Cale¬ 
donia and the Hew Hebrides, will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., in a few days, under 
the title of Cannibals and Convicts. 

A volume of poems by Mr. Edward Foskett 
is about to be issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. The contents include “ A Hindu 
Tragedy ” in lyric form, sonnets, and miscel¬ 
laneous pieces. 

Wsleam that Dr. R. Hassencamp’s Qeschichte 
Irelands, reviewed in the Academy of Septem¬ 
ber 18, is in course of translation by Miss 
Robinson, and will be published at a early date 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnensehein & Co. 

Mb. William Andrews, of Hull, has in the 
press Famous Frosts and Frost Fairs in Great 
Britain, chronicled from the earliest to the 
present time. It will be illustrated with re¬ 
productions of pictures printed at the First 
Fair on the Thames. Numerous old ballads 
bearing on the subject will also be included. 

Messbs. James MacLeuose & Sons, 
Glasgow, have in preparation a memoir of the 
late Rev. Dr. W. B. Albertson, of Irvine, by 
Dr. James Brown, author of A Scottish Proba¬ 
tioner and Life of Dr. Eadie. Dr. Brown will 
be greatly obliged if anyone who possesses 
letters, or original writings of Dr. Robertson, 
will send them addressed to him at St. James’s 
Mante, Paisley. Such documents will be care¬ 
fully preserved and returned to their owners 
as soon as the book is ready for the press. 

Messes. J. & R. Maxwell announoe the 
publication of a series of American novels, to 
be called—from the name of their place of 
business in Shoe Lane—“ The Milton Library.” 


The first edition of Mr. Raleigh’s Elementary 
Polities, published by Mr. Henry Frowde, was 
exhausted on the day of publication. A second 
edition is now at press, and will be ready 
immediately. 

The first edition of the Rev. Vincent Tymm’s 
The Mystery of God having been exhausted in a 
short time after the date of publication, a 
second and revised edition will be published 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The subject of Prof. Scrutton’s Introductory 
Lecture at University College, London, on 
Tuesday next, October 5, will be “ Examina¬ 
tions—their Use and Abuse.” 

The University of Durham is about to try 
a novel scheme of University Extension. As in 
s i mil a r sohemes, the lectures will be delivered 
in the evening; but unlike any other Exten¬ 
sion Scheme, this provides tliat the lectures 
shall be the same, and be delivered by the 
same lecturers, as are the lectures given to 
students resident in Durham. Students having 
attended these evening lectures, and having 
passed an examination, may then obtain the 
degree of B.A., or the License in Theology, by 
one year’s residence in Durham. Before being 
admitted to attend evening lectures, students 
are required to pass a preliminary examination 
equivalent to the matriculation. The experi- 


ment will first be tried in Sunderland, where 
Mr. Jevons, on whom the working-out of the 
scheme has devolved, has been delivering a 
course of preparatory lectures. 

Mb. E. C. Conner, who took Prof. Rowley’s 
History Lectures at Bristol College during the 
latter’s long illness this year, is now to lecture 
at the college on Political Eoonomy, and also 
on the same subjeot at Croydon for the Univer¬ 
sity Extension. 

Pbof. J. K. Laughton will give a course 
of ten lectures on “Naval History” at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, from twelve 
to one on Wednesdays, beginning on Wednes¬ 
day next, October 6. Officers of all ranks in 
any department of the public service are per¬ 
mitted to attend. 

The Bombay Gasette is publishing a series of 
letters from Count Angelo de Gubernatis, 
descriptive of his recent visit to India. Though 
Count de Gubernatis had long cherished the 
wish to “ live in the air, the light, the life of 
India,” the principal object of bis visit was to 
collect material for the formation of an oriental 
museum at Florenoe, in which he received tbe 
oordial co-operation of the wealthy natives of 
India. 


SHELLEY JOTTINGS. 

One of the few remaining links between us 
and Shelley’s friends—Mr. E. Silsbee, of Boston, 
Mass.—has been lately in London, and will 
return for the winter when his trip in Spain is 
over. Mr. Silsbee was a Shelley devotee from 
his youth; and the first time he was in Florenoe 
he found out Jane Clairmont, so long an inmate 
of Shelley’s house, and by whom Byron had a 
daughter who died young. Miss Clairmont sold 
Mr. Silsbee the only two manuscript books of 
Shelley’s which she had; and they are now in 
safe custody at Harvard till Mr. 8ilsbee 
facsimiles them, which we hope he will do soon, 
either for the Shelley Society, to which he 
belongs, or his friends and the public. They 
contain a few unprinted lines of no special 
importance, some happy emendations of the 
“Skylark” still unpublished, and the first 
draft of some shorter poems, commonplace at 
first, but lifted into perfectness by many ohanges 
of stanza, line, and word by Shelley’s pen. 

Jane Claibmont gave Mr. Silsbee a very 
tender and kind letter of Shelley’s to her. Her 
other fifty Shelley letters were, after her death, 
offered by her niece to Sir Percy Shelley—for 
£400, we believe—but declined, as the price 
was thought too high; and they were after¬ 
wards sold for a very much smaller sum to 
Mr. H. B. Forman, who stall has them. They 
are not printed in bis edition of Shelley’s Prose 
Works. There are probably three hundred 
more of Shelley’s letters still extant, and not yet 
in print. Mr. T. J. Wise has proposed that 
the Shelley Society shall try and issue a collected 
edition of Shelley’s letters; but the decision 
of that matter lies with the owners of the 
letters, not with the society. Any such letters 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Stanley 
Little, 76, Clarendon Road, Holland Park, 
London, W., will oertainly be printed in “ The 
Shelley Society’s Note Book.” 

The facsimile of Shelley’s MS. of his Marlow 
pamphlet, which belongs to Mr. T. J. Wise, is 
now on the stone, and will be ready in about 
ten days. It will be sold to subscribers and 
the public for the benefit of the Shelloy Society. 

The well-authenticated bullying of Shelley 
at Eton was alluded to from the pulpit in Eton 
Chapel in 1849 by the head master, Dr. 
Hawtrey, himself a systematically bullied 
colleger at the time when Shelley was an 
oppidan. Dr. Hawtrey printed his leotures 
privately, and his Shelley passage in the sermon 


on the text “ Do not murder,” ends thus: 
“They who remember those days well know 
how that mind was tortured, and how much 
the wantonness of persecution contribute! to 
pervert its really noble and amiable quali¬ 
ties.” Before, he says: “ I was too young 
to feel and understand what I do under¬ 
stand now.” Our informant, a Mend of 
Hawtrey’s, says he heard the head master, is 
talk afterwards with one of his old persecutors, 
allude to another by whom he had been nearly 
suffocated. Eton boys are no longer brutes, 
we are glad to think. 


THE NEW PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messbs. Hoddeb & Stoughton’s announce¬ 
ments include Ireland and the Celtic Church : a 
History of Ireland from St. Patrick to the 
English Conquest in 1172, by Prof. Stokes, 
of Dublin; Palestine in the Time of Christ, by 
Prof. Edmond Stapfer, of Paris, with map. 
“ The Foreign Biblical Library ” is intended to 
provide aocurate translations, at a moderate 
prioe, of the best and newest contributions of 
orthodox foreign scholarship to Biblical study 
and research. The first volume will be Richard 
Rothe’s Still Hours : a collection of aphorisms 
whioh has attained a very wide circulation in 
Germany; the second, a translation of Dditxsch’s 
Commentary on the Psalms, in three volumes, 
from the latest edition, specially revised and 
corrected by the author; The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels, by Prof. A B. Bruce, of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow; The Charter 
of Christianity : an Examination, in the Light 
of Modern Criticism, of the Sermon on the 
Mount, by Rev. Dr. Andrew Tait; A New Lift 
of Wesley, by the Rev. John Telford. “The 
Theological Educator”: a series of Theological 
Man ua l s, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, editor of The Expositor, of which the 
first three volumes will be A Manual of Christian 
Evidences, by Prebendary Row; An Intro¬ 
duction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, by Prof. B. B. Warfield; A Hebrew 
Grammar, by the Bev. W. H. Lowe; also The 
Vocation of the J Preacher , by the late Paxton 
Hood; A Memoir of Richard Allen, a Dublin 
Philanthropist, by Hannah Maria Wigham. Two 
new volumes of “ The Clerical Library,” Ante¬ 
dates Illustrative of Old Testament Texts; and 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Edwards; also Letters from Heaven ; The 
Anti-Christ, Babylon, and the Coming of the 
Kingdom, by G. H. Pember; The Parables of 
Our Saviour Expanded and Illustrated, by the 
Bev. W. M. Taylor, of New York; John a Latte : 
his Earlier Life and Labours, a Contribution to 
the History of the Reformation in Poland, Ger¬ 
many, and England, by Dr. Hermann Dalton, 
of St. Petersburg, translated by the Rev. 
Maurice J. Evans; The City Youth, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Thain Davidson; The Cruise of the Land 
Yacht “ Wanderer ”; or, Thirteen Hundred 
Miles in my Caravan, by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
with photograph and illustrations; library 
editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and of 
Banyan’s Holy War, edited by the Bev. John 
Brown, of Bedford; The Sunday Book of Bio¬ 
graphy : containing Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Men and Women of our own day, with 
numerous illustrations; Friendly Words to Young 
Women, by the Rev. H. E. Stone, of .Hatting- 
ham ; Charles Hadden Spurgeon : his Life^Wor*, 
Characteristics, Aneodotes, &c., by G. Holden 
Pike; Straight Paths for your Feet, by the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford; together with a large num¬ 
ber of gift books for boys and girls, of wmen 
we can only mention Thrilling Tales of Enter¬ 
prise and Peril, Adventure and Heroism, by dl 
James Macaulay, with sixteen full-page “lus¬ 
trations ; Some of Our Fellows : a School Story, 
by the Rev. T. S. Millington; Charlie Ltscken 
at School and College, by the Rev. H. 0* •A“ aB3 ' 
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Messrs. Tkcbnke’s announcements, in other 
departments than that of oriental philology, 
ndade the following:—The long-expected Life 
aid Worksof Giordano Bruno, forming a volume 
in the “ English and Foreign Pbiloeophical 
lib-ary ”; a new book, by Mr. Samuel Butler, 
entfcled Luck or Cunning, as the Main Means of 
Orgaolo Modification, dealing with the latest dis¬ 
cussions of the evolution theory by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Romanes; Greeko-Slavonic 
Literature, and its relation to the Folklore of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, by M. Gaster, 
bong the llchester lectures delivered at Oxford 
this year, with a special chapter on the Gyrillian 
and Glagolitic alphabets; Phantasms of the 
Living, by Edmund Gurney, Frederick W. H. 
Myers, and Frank Podmore, the publication of 
which has been delayed by the fire at the office 
of the National Press Agency; Garibaldi: 
Recollections of his Publio and Private life, by 
Elpis Melena, the pseudonym of a lady of 
English birth, who originally published her 
book in German ; a translation of the l»te Prof. 
Worsaae’s latest work, by Mr. H. F. Morland 
Simpson, to be oalled The Pre-history of the 
North, based on Contemporary Materials; 
Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages, by 
the late Robert Ellis, sometime fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Shall Russia I Fin 
the Day f An Appeal to Englishmen, by James 
Samuelson; a third part of Shropshire Folk¬ 
lore ; and new editions of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s 
Indian Poetry, and of Prof. Alexander D’Orsey’s 
Colloquial Portuguese, 

Mkssb8. Frederick Warn is & Co.’s 
announoements for the coming season include 
the following: A new edition of The Angler's 
Souvenir, by Paul Fisher, edited by G. 0. 
Davies; Thackeray’s The Chronicle of the 
Drum, with fifty finely engraved illustrations ; 
A re-issue of the original edition of Napier’s 
History of the War in the Peninsula, in 6 vols.: 
a new edition of Motley's Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, in 3 vols; a new edition of Pilpay’s 
Fables, limited to 250 copies; Halliwen’s 
Nursery Rhymes’, Little Lord Fauntleroy, by 
Frances H. Burnett; Harry Raymond, by 
Commander Verney Lovett Cameron; Ronald 
Halifax, by Arthur Knight; The Settlers in 
Canada, by Captain Marryat; The Young Folks’ 
Roman Empire, and Our Young Folks' Josephus, 
by jW. Shepard; St. Nicholas Songs, containing 
original music by thirty-two composers, written 
for the poems and jingles of "St. Nicholas 
Magazine ” ; Davy and the Goblin, by Charles E. 
Carry 1; a new translation of “ Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” by Mrs. H. B. Pauli; Ethel 
Fortescue, or, Left in Charge, by Cecilia 
Selby Lowndes; a new edition of Caltb Carthew, 
by Silas K. Hocking; Granny's Boy, or Not 
ltin but Kind, by the Rev. T. Keyworth; 
Linford Green, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes; 
Nancy’s Nephew, by Beatrioe Marshall. A new 
series of books for boys entitled “ The Gordon 
Library,” under which heading the following 
books will be issued: The Wrecking of “ The 
Samphire," by H. Frith; The Outpost, by R. 
Andrd; Under the Avalanche, by W. J. Gordon ; 
Gun Room Heroes, by Arthur Knight; The 
King's Thane, By W. J. Gordon; Expelled, a 
story of Eastcote School, by Paul Blake ; Quick 
March, by an Old Soldier, written and illus¬ 
trated by R. Hall ward ; also Stories of Old; the 
new volume of “ Aunt Louisa’s Gift Books,” The 
Golden Play Book’, The Nursery Wonder Book, 
an illustrated volume for children; a new edition, 
printed by the Camden Press, with red line 
border, and seventeen illustrations, by H. S. 
Percy, of the Rev. W. Adams’s allegories, The 
Shadow of the Cross, and The Distant Hills. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates’s publications for 
the toming season include the third volume of 
Mr. Joseph Gillow’s Literary and Biographical 
Hietori of the English Catholics, from the Breach 


with Rome in 1534 to the present time; 
Dante’s Divine Comedy: its Scope and Value, 
from the German of Dr. Francis Hettinger, 
edited by H. S. Bowden, of the Oratory; 
Souls Departed, being a treatise on purgatory 
and prayers for the dead, by Cardinal Allen, 
edited by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; The Life of 
Father Champagnat, founder of the Order of the 
Marist Brothers; Notes in Remembrance of 
Augmtus Law, S.J.; A Young Philistine, and 
other Tales, by Miss Alice Corkran; The Miser 
of Kingscourt, by Miss Clara Mulholland; The 
Life of Pere Muard, translated by Edward 
Healy Thompson; a new edition of The History 
of the Scottish Reformation, by A. Wilmot; 
Texts for Children, oompiled by Miss Ward; 
St. Alphonsus on the Psalms, by the Rev. 
Thomas Livius; a translation of Frassinetti’s 
Treatise on Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Hutoh; 
The Lesser Imitation, translated by Sister Mary 
Fidelia; and a new edition of the Life and Letters 
of Cardinal Manning, with five Portraits and 
Notes by John Oldcastle. 

Messrs. Skeffinohaji & Son’s announce¬ 
ments include: Homely Words for Life's Way¬ 
farers : Sermons, by Rev. J. B. C. Murphy; 
The Pilgrim Band: Sermons, by the Rev. H. J. 
Wilmot Buxton; Sermons to Villagers, Second 
Series, by the late J. Touraay Parsons; The 
Lights and Shadows of Church History, from the 
Apostolic Times to the Present Day, by the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hardman; The Dangers and 
Duties of the Spiritual Life, by the Rev. C. E. 
Drought; The Perfect Day: Restful Thoughts 
for the Evening of Life, by L. C. Skey; The 
Children’s Service Book, by the Rev. Matthew 
Woodward; Musical Edition, edited by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridsdale; Just One More Tale: a Collec¬ 
tion of Tales for Children, by Miss Yonge, S. 
Baring-Gould, Miss Coleridge, Mrs. Massey, 
&c., forming a companion volume to Please Tell 
Me a Tale, now in its seventh edition; My 
Birthday Present: a Series of Birthday Tales, 
by S. Baring-Gould, Caroline Birley, Frances 
Charlton, Helen Wilmot Buxton, Frances Clare, 
&c.; A Child’s Pilgrimage: a Series of Alle¬ 
gorical and Miscellaneous Stories, by Frances 
Clare; The Little Rickbumers, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge; Jessamine and Her Lesson Books, and 
how She was late for Gipsy Tea, by Caroline 
Birley; a new edition of The Silver Store, by 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould ; Through the Way of 
the Wilderness : a Series of Addresses given at a 
Retreat, by the Hon. and Rev. Cecil J. Littleton. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE DANNEBBOG.* 

Hzrs you see the glorious banner, 
Snow-white cross on blood-red ground; 
That, while beats the heart of Denmark, 
Ever with us shall be found. 

Waldemar, the oft victorious, 

With the fierce Livonians fought, 

And though long had raged the battle, 
Still to conquer them he sought. 


* It is said that, when King Waldemar the 
Victor was fighting against the heathen Livonians 
in order to oonvert them, the Archbishop of Lund 
stood on a hill and prayed for the success of 
Denmark. So long as he was able to keep his 
arms raised the Danes gained ; but when, through 
the weakness of old age, he let them fall, the 
heathens had the advantage. Therefore, his arms 
were supported by priests. Then happened this 
miracle. The principal banner of the Danes was 
lost in the strife, and there descended from Heaven 
a flag with a white cross in a field of red, by the 
influence of which the Danes were able to gain the 
day. This precious flag was the Daunebrog 
(the Danes’ strength or fort) and it was long pre¬ 
served, according to the legend. The belief was 
general that with it victory was certain. To this 
day the Danish flag is a white cross on a field of 
red in memory of the Dannebrog. 


Andrew, the Archbishop, standing 
On the hill to watoh the fight, 

Prayed that God would aid the hero 
To give heathen lands His light. 

With his arms uplifted prayed he. 

Hoar, and bent with weight of years: 

“ God! let Waldemar the Victor, 

Once more break the pagan spears.” 

When his arms he thus raised heavenward, 
Conquest seemed to crown the Dane; 

But when they were raised no longer, 

Then the heathen foe did gain. 

Said he to the priests beside him 
“ Lift on high my arms, and pray, 

That great God who rules the battle 
Help this faithful folk this day.” 

While thus raged the strife so fiercely, 

Lost was Denmark's banner there, 

But our God looked down from heaven, 

And in answer to that prayer, 

Straight to us, amid the conflict, 

Came this flag from His own hand, 

And, before the bright cross shining, 

Fled the wild Livonian band. 

Centuries pass, and still the white cross 
Blazes on its crimson field; 

Bright as when to our great leader 
Heathen hosts were forced to yield. 

Florence Peacock. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

(Continued.) 

vn. patmos ( continued ). 

With the exception of one or two Greek 
monasteries which are built in the interior of 
caverns—such as those of Megaspelaeon in the 
Morea and Sumelas at the back of Trebizond— 
none that I can remember is so closely and 
strangely packed together as that of St. John 
on Patmos; its staircases are quite a puzzle, 
and passages occur in the most unexpected 
places, ana diverge in a variety of directions. 
The court round which it is built is vtry 
irregular in shape, and several pointed arches 
are thrown across it to strengthen the buildings 
on either side, within it are numerous cisterns 
for storing water and troughs for washing. 
The upper part is a wilderness of chimneys, 
bells, domes, and battlements. The flat roof 
is paved with tiles or flags—roofs I ought 
rather to say, for different parts have dif¬ 
ferent levels, and the communication between 
these is made by steps constructed at various 
angles. Among them the domes of chapels 
project at intervals, and at one point 
stand three large bells, one of which has an 
inscription in Latin, another in Russian. The 
voioes of these we heard in the middle of the 
night, oalling the community to prayers, after 
the door of each chamber bad first been 
vigorously knocked, and the semantron, or 
alarum used in the Greek Church, had been 
sounded in the corridors. The number of monks 
is thirty, and they are all natives of Patmos. 
They possess farms in Crete, Samos, and 
Santorin, but at the present time they complain 
of poverty. The foundation of the monastery 
dates from the latter half of the eleventh 
century, when a monk named Christodoulos, 
who had been an inmate of several convents, 
and found none of them sufficiently strict in 
their rules to satisfy bis own ascetic tempera¬ 
ment, obtained from the Emperor Alexias 
Comnenus a concession of the island of Patmos, 
confirmed by a golden bull, that he might 
establish there a community regulated according 
to his ideas of monastic life. We are expressly 
told that before this time the island baa been 
uninhabited, and this fact must be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the locs^ 
traditions. 
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The panorama from the roof of the monastery, 
to which I ascended on the morning after my 


entirely in gold letters. Next in importance to I more Coaopicuous by the 


Codex N. is a MS. of the book of Job, whioh 


of most 


arrival, is truly wonderful. The greater part is attributed by Mr. Coxe to the seventh or 
of the strange island, with its varied heights eighth century. It is a very large folio, 
and irregular outline, is visible, and, along and is written on vellum in uncial letters, 
with it, the wide bay, which is embraced by with illustrations inserted in the pages; these 
its rocky arms. Toward the north appeared the appeared to me of great value for the study of 
level line of Icaria, the peaks of Samos, and the mediaeval art, having much more originality 
promontory of Mycale; and, in the opposite than is usually found in Byzantine work. Among 
direction, the island of Leros, beyond which them were groups representing Job’s sons and 
rose the fine summits of Calymnos; while in daughters, figures of stags and other animals, 
the open expanse of the Aegean to the west lay and scenes from Job’s history; and these were 
Amorgos, and the distant voloano of Santorin. not illuminated on the conventional gold ground, 


In addition to this, the sea was studded with and in some parts were drawn in outline, 
numerous islets, and these, together with the There are also two Books of the Qospels in 
spaces of deep-blue sea, formed the pervading small quarto, with the original binding, one of 
feature of the scene. Such was the view which, which has the emblems of the evangelists in 
with frequent changes from day to night, and silver gilt at the comers, with the figure of 


from sunshine to storm, must have been present Christ on the cross in the oentre, while the 
to St. John at the period of his banishment; other, which is bound in red silk, has the heads 
and it is an interesting question whether the of the evangelists in silver. Both possess full- 
impression which it made upon him is traceable page illuminations of the evangelists, but in the 
in the imagery of the Revelation. The subject latter of the two the pioture of St. John is 
is one which may easily lead to fanciful specu- wanting: in the former he is represented, as I 
lation; and Dean Stanley, whose mind was have already described, as dictating the gospel 
singularly open to local influences, and could to Prochorus. We were also shown a semi¬ 
trace their working with great felicity, in this wnoial MS. of the works of St. Gregory of 
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instance seems to have yielded to the tempta- Nazianzus with the date 942; this was much 
tion in an eloquent passage on Patinos in the defaced by damp. Not the least interesting 
Notices appended to his Sermons in the East object is the original bull of Alexius Comnenus, 
(pp.. 229-231). But the references to the authorising the foundation of the monastery, 
sea in the Apocalypse—even if we exclude The dimensions of this are about 9 ft. long by 
from consideration, as we ought to do, those 16 in. wide, and it is on paper, whioh has been 
passages where the sea is introduced, like mounted on linen; the writing is large, and the 
the earth and sky, as one of the constituents emperor’s signature, and words inserted by him, 
of oreation—are frequent and striking; and are in red ink. 

still more so is the introduction of the islands Let me now describe the great church of the 
(Rev. vL 14: “Every mountain and island monastery. This is entered through an t 
were moved out of their places ”; xvi. 20: porch, or proaulion, which runs the w 
“Every island fled away”); for these rarely length of the west end of the building, ai 
occur in Biblical imagery, and in the Old open to the court, being supported on 
Testament “the isles” signifies rather a outer side by marble columns. In one pa 
region than a feature in geography or landscape, this there is a rude font, intended to oor 


things connected with the founder. 

The refectory is a large and lofty room, with 
a vaulted roof and central dome, and a long 
stone table runs down the middle, resembhng 
that whioh we noticed at Nea Mone in Otioi; 
but the seats here are of wood, resting at in¬ 
tervals upon stone supports. It is dot dii- 
used, owing to the system of common mafia 
having been given up, but some frescoM 
remain to testify to its former grandeur. 
Adjoining it is a kitchen of equally massive 
construction, with a single flrephwa sur¬ 
mounted by a chimney running up to the 
top of the monastery, like a rude funnel of 
irregular shape. 

When we left the monastery we descended 
towards the western coast of the island until, 
at the end of half an hour, a creek earns in 
view, and on its shore a small level of culti¬ 
vated land, which is known by the name of 
“TheGarden of the Saint” (1 rifmtr«s4ri»»L 
It measures about a quarter of a mile eaoh 
way, and contains a chapel and a few 
dwelling-houses; but the fame whioh it 
enjoys is due to its possessing one of the 
few fountains in the island, and this is said 
to have issued from the ground in answer 
to the prayers of S'. Chnstodoulos. From 
this point we made our way along the rugged 
slopes until we reached the inlet at the ban of 
the $cala, on the further aide of whioh rises the 
height that was oooupied by the acropolis of the 
ancient city. The position of tins, at I have 
already described, is remarkable, since it stands 
between two isthmuses and two seas. When 
we arrived at its foot, we proceeded toolimb its 


monastery. This is entered through an outer steep south-western face, and not far from fhe 


But even if we hesitate to admit the direct the holy water that is used on the festival of 


porch, or proaulion, which runs the whole summit came upon the remains of fortifications, 
length of the west end of the building, and is which were mainly formed of polygonal blocks 
open to the court, being supported on the roughly put together; but when we had crossed 
outer side by marble columns. In one part of over to the opposite side, we found a hue of 
this there is a rude font, intended to oontain walls and towers in much better preservation, 


suggestiveness of such points as these, we may, the Epiphany. Its walls are frescoed with many parts. The site was well chosen on 
at least, feel that the scenery of this island, sacred subjects, among which may be seen the account of its inaccessibility and its central 
from its grandeur and wildness, and the sense warrior saints, St. George and St. Demetrius, position in the island, 
of space and solitude whioh it conveys, was and St. Artemius with Constantine and Helen. We now re-embarked in our Samian vessel, 
well suited to form a background in the mind’s In one part stands Alexius Comnenus in robe and started for Leros, in hopes of catching the 
eye of the seer for the wonderful visions of tike and crown, bearing a cross in his hand; in Austrian steamer, which touches at that island 
Apocalypse. another the magician Kynopa is throwing him- once a fortnight on her way from Oonstanti- 

The first placs of interest in the monastery self into the water, while on the opposite side nople to Alexandria. The voyage was a tedious 
which we visited was the library. This is a of the picture is the aged St. John with his one, for the wind was light at first and 
spacious and airy room, and the books are followers. In the eastern wall of this corridor afterwards adverse, so that we did not reach 
arranged in cases along its walls, so that it there are three doorways, two of which lead our destination till shortly before daylight the 
presents a very different appearance from what into the church, and the third into a chapel following morning. We were fortunate in 
Dr. E. D. Clarke described, when he saw it at of St. Christodoulos. The church is entered arriving at all, for, within a few hours so 
the beginning of this century, and carried off through a narlhex, and is extremely dark, the strong a gale arose from the south-east that 
some oi the most valuable of the works that it only light being that which is admitted from all progress would have been impossible in the 
contained. At the present time its most the cupola and through a side chapeL The face of it. During the afternoon the Vestt, a 


walls and towers in much better preservation, 
as many as six courses of masonry remaining in 
many parts. The site was well chosen on 


of the picture is the aged St. John with his 
followers. In the eastern wall of this corridor 


eye of the seer for the wonderful visions of tike and crown, bearing a cross in his hand; in 
Apocalypse. _ another the magician Kvnops is throwing him- 

The first placs of interest in the monastery self into the water, while on the opposite side 
which we visited was the library. This is a of the picture is the aged St. John with his 
spacious and airy room, and the books are followers. In the eastern wall of this corridor 
arranged in cases along its walls, so that it there are three doorways, two of which lead 
presents a very different appearance from what into the church, and the third into a chapel 
Dr. E. D. Clarke described, when he saw it at of St. Christodoulos. The church is entered 
the beginning of this century, and carried off through a narthex, and is extremely dark, the 
some oi the most valuable of the works that it only light being that which is admitted from 
contained. At the present time its most the cupola and through a side chapeL The 
precious treasure is the famous Codex N., a central dome is supported on four pillars, and 


only light being that which is admitted from all progress would have been impossible to the 
the cupola and through a side chapeL The face of it. During the afternoon the Vesti, s 
central dome is supported on four pillars, and fine ship, entered the little harbour, and on 
contains a fresco of the Saviour; the floor board of her we were soon steaming away to 
beneath is ornamented with stone mosaio. the direction of Rhodes. H. F. ToZEB. 


quarto MS. of the sixth century, with double contains a fresco of the 8aviour; the floor 
columns, written on purple vellum in uncial beneath is ornamented with stone mosaio. 
letters in silver, with the names of God and The iconostasis is richly carved with figures, 
Christ in gold. The portion which is here fruit, and flowers, and the lecterns are inlaid 
preserved consists of thirty-three leaves, and with tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl. There 
contains the greater part of St. Mark’s gospel; are two ancient paintings of St. John—one 
but its interest is increased by the fact that large and the other small—but both much 
other fragments of the same MS., oontain- defaced by time and the devotion of wor- 
ing portions of the other gospels, exist else- shippers; and a small triptych of the period 
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where—six leaves in the Vatican, four in the of the founder is shown, with very delicate 
British Museum, and two at Vienna. Strange paintings of Scripture subjects. In the chapel 
to say, the MS. which resembles it most nearly, the body of St. Christodoulos lies in a niche 


both in its externals and its text, is the Codex which has been hollowed out in the side wall; 
Rossanensis(2), which belongs to the monastery it is enolosed in a case, but the faoe is visible, 
of Rossano in Calabria, not far from the site of His shoes and his staff are preserved as relics; 
the ancient Sybaris. So close is the corre- the former are made of coarse brown leather, 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF CLASSICAL 
STUDY. 

We quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars the following address, delivered by 
Prof. Gildersleeve, on the tenth anniversary of 
the university: 

“The chance that made me the first profexor 
appointed to a chair in this university has made it 
my duty to represent the school of letters on thli 
festal day, which has been cho9en for the commem¬ 
oration of the first completed deoennium of oar 


in Studia Biblica, No. VI.) This also is a 
codex purpureo-argenteus, a kind of manuscript 


teries. The monks also show the chain by oensue standard oi facto and fl 
which St. John was bound as a prisoner; but granted that what has been done 
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, it will be 
to the lari 


which is very rare—rarer even, according to the spurious character of this, as of all the tea yean does not fall short of the standard vbiob 
Prof. Westwood, than those which are written memorials of St, John |q the ial#q4i is made was set up in 1876. Less measurable, but 
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certain an the indications at our influence an the «eoand. Sorely there is no sign that there trill be grammarians are contemned. The accomplished 
-whole circle ot university work in America; and any peace about Greek or truth about Greek in master in the Art o{ Dipping, who delighted the 
whatever we may have failed to do, we have any period that I oan reasonably hope to reaoh. world a few weeks since by his letlert to Dead 
assuredly not failed in rousing to greater vigilance But the peace and the truth that may be denied Authore, made his swallow-wing strong on the 
and stimulating to a more intense energy in other me from without are vouchsafed me abundantly Elvsian fields of the classics; and those who should 
parts of the wide field, and whether in the way of from within; and while many of my fellow- hold him up as an example of the kind of classical 
approval or in the way of protest, oar example has workers are in woe for the silver shrines of Diana, scholar we ought to have, little know to what 
made for life and growth and progress. This life and mourn for the abandonment of Greek, and severe studies is due that easy grace. It is so 
and growth and progress have found a material sorrow that the trade in text-books languishes, I cheap to talk about gerund-grinding and root- 
expression in the erection and equipment of model am serenely standing where I stood many, many grubbing, as if gerund-grinding did not lead to the 
laboratories far biology, chemistry, physios, years ago, when I published my first article on the music of the spheres and root-grubbing to the 
Departments that are less tangible in their m a teri a l * Necessity of the Classics,’ a title not to be discovery of the magic moly that guards against 
and in their methods have little to show the visitor confounded with the ‘ Necessities of the Classics,’ the spells of Ciroe, of 1 euphrasy and rue, that 
except a few books and a goodly number of men— about which one hears far too much. I live in the purge ‘ the visual nerve.’ He who neglects the 
ardent students, who are Dusy with old problems abiding assurance that what is inwrought in the elements lacks the first conditions of the artistic life, 
and new, enriching themselves with the spoils of structure of our history and our literature must In the old times great artists did not disdain to 
the past, laying up store for those who are to oome survive so long as the history of our race and the prepare their own varnishes; and the old paintings 
after them, in the present neither envious nor history of our language shall survive. To dis- stand fresh to this day, while many of their modern 
afraid. As to this whole department of letters, entwine the warp of the classics from the woof of rivals, scarce a generation old, are falling into 
then, that department which nas naturally fallen our life is simply impossible. One mediaeval decay beyond the hope of recognition. The fair 
moat under my own observation, I can truly say writer every one must Know, and measured by dream was embodied in machine pigments and the 
that the healthy incaeaae in the schools of language modem standards Dante was not a classical machine pigments flake off, and with them the fair 
and literature la something that has tr an sce n ded scholar of the first rank. His perspective of dream vanishes. If grammatical research is 
my most sanguine expectation. In numbers we antiquity was false, his estimate of the poets of the pressed with regard to truth, to that which is, then 
outrank many of the minor German universities, past was far from bring just, and yet what is Dante the gerund-grinding as theoolour-grinding not only 
and in the more abstruse and reoondite studies, if you loosen his hold on the classic time i I will has its warrant in itself as a useful exercise, but it 
such as Assyrian and Sanskrit, we hold our own not speak of Milton, steeped in classic lore. I will is sure to be available for higher purposes ; and if 
with some of the leading schools in Europe. As speak of Shakspere. None but those who have it is not given to everyone to make use ot gram- 
tor our American sisters, it is not so easy to separate read Shakspere with the eye of a classical scholar matical results for artistic ends, still no organic 
graduate work from undergraduate work in other know how much the understanding of Shakspere fact is [without its valne, none will fail or its 
American universities as it is here, and hence the is dependent on training in the classics; and more appropriate place in the completed system of art 
comparison of numbers might not be fair, and than once when I have hesitated as to whether it as of science. Tome, as an ardent lover of liter- 
might be misinterpreted; and instead of ernpha- was pedantry or not to use a Greek word in my ature, as one who was led through literature to 
siring too much our large number of graduate English discourse, I have turned to Shakspere. grammar and not through grammar to literature, 
students, it may be better to say in regard to “Is this the judgment of a man who can see the fairest results of a longlife ot study have been 
all the schools of the country in which higher only through his own narrow casement P Scarcely the visions of that cosmic beauty which reveals 
work is done, that we count their success as our had I set down those words when the following itself when the infinitely little fills up the waver- 
suooess, for we are all helpers one of another. And passage fell under my eye. It is to be found in ing outline, and the features stand oat pure and 
here I Would take oooaxkm to eoho the wish— the recent introductory lecture of the professor of perfect against the sky of God’s truth. Now for 
which I have often heard expressed of late—that poetry in the University of Oxford. ‘ The thorough the study of literature as an art we have everything 
the university departments in all American study of English literature, as such—literature, I to learn from the old critics, and what our own 
institutions ot learning might be so organised that mean as an art, indeed the finest of the fine arts— Sylvester, our own Lanier have re-discovered as to 
students could pass from one to the other in the is hopeless unless based on an equally thorough the science of verse is a chapter from antique 
prosecution of a line of study just as they do in study of the literatures of Greece and Borne. When rhetoric. Mr. Lowell has recently pointed out the 
Germany, much to the advantage of their breadth so based adequate study will not be found exact- greatsecret of Gray’s abiding popularity. That oon- 
of vision, their freedom from local or personal ing either of time or of labour. To know Shak- summate master did not disdain the dose analysis 
influence. For my own part, I have always spere and Milton is the pleasant and crowning of the sensuous effect of sound, and the melody of 
congratulated myself that I was brought under consummation of knowing Homer and Aeeohylus, Coleridge is due in a measure to a conscious 
the influence of three distinct and markedly Catullus, and Virgil. And upon no other terms though fitful study in the same lino. Of late an 
distinct philological schools, Berlin, Gottingen, oan we obtain it.’ author, whose charm of style was first appreciated 

and Boon, and I have no doubt that when the “ To be sure we have promise of mountains and in this country, has written an essay in which he 
time comes, there will be a university exchange marvels if we break with the past. What satisfied applies phonetic analysis to the works of our great 
that will help us even more than the measure of us in oar boyhood no longer suits the fastidious prose writers, and strikes the dominant chord of 
it that we have thus far enjoyed. We then of the taste of the present; and the Phoebus Apollo of what seems unconscious music. The essay might 
department of lotted have oar sacoeM to speak of our youth, dad as to his dazzling shoulders with a have been written in the beginning of the first 
on this day when a little ‘ self-esteem grounded classic doud, is shown up as nothing better than a century as well as the end of the nineteenth, and 
on just and right’ may be pardonable, if not, padded dandy. Our adored Thackeray is no have been signed Dionysius of Halicarnassus as 
as Milton says, profitable. But it is a success that longer faultlessly attired in a garb of perfect well as Robert Louis Sterenson. 
carries with it the gravest responsibilities. The English. He is simply a stylistic old beau. The Whether then it be for tbe historical unity of the 
ark we bear contains more sacred vessels than it plots in which we once took delight are nothing race, whether it be for the human sanity of classical 
held when we set out; and on an occasion like but vulgar tricks, and the lifting of a tea-kettle literature, whether it be for the influence of form 
this it becomes us not only to exchange hearty lid and the setting down of the same are intrigue either as example or precept, there is no danger 
congratulations that we have been helped thus fur enough for the conduct of a two-year-long that the andent classics will be displaced from the 
on our way, but to renew our hold with greater novel. All this new literature has nothing list of studies necessary for the highest and truest 
vigour, ana to plant our feet more firmly, with a to do with the classics. Far from it. And culture. Nor do I think that the so-called hard 
clearer view of the path to be trod and the burden yet I am not at all shaken by the self- and dry and minute research in this and cognate 
to be borne. satisfied edicts of those who rule so large a portion provinces of study will ever be abandoned in favour 

“To some—I do not know [to how many— of the reading world, and I maintain with unwaver- 0 f a mere belletristic phrasemongery about half- 
certainly to some ot those whom I am addressing, ing confidence that all healthy literature must be understood beauties. What is hard, what is dry, 
the special line of work to which mv own life has kept in oommunlon, direct or indirect, with the what is minute depends very much on the spirit in 
been devoted may seem to have boa its day; and highest exemplars of our Indo-European stock ; which it is approached. Some years since I attended 
to plan for the future of Greek is to plan for an and if anything oould prove the necessity of a a lecture by a great master. The theme was the 
elaborate structure on the foundation of some return to healthy human nature, with its compassed vanishing of weak, vowels in Latin. Candour 
Table Bock, destined at no distant time to fall form, its fair red and white, it would be the utter compels me to state that, although I pride myself on 
and disappear on the restless current of modem wearisomeness of so much recent fine writing, in being interested in the most uninteresting things, 
life. A monument was erected some yean since whioh there is no blood, no sap, nothing but division I should have chosen another subject fora sped* 
to the memory of the last old woman that spoke and subdivision of nerve tissue. ‘ A pagan suckled men-lecture. Candour compels me to state also 
Cornish; and it would require no great stretch of in a creed outworn ’ is a joy and delight in com- that I very much question whether the illustrious 
imagination on the part of some of our friends to parison with the languid invertebrate children of teacher would accept all his own teachings to-day— 
fancy that some youth may be present here to- the great goddess Anaemia. such progress do grammarians make in devouring 

toy who shall live to see the cremation of the last “I have watched with much interest the themselves as well as one another. I was much 
successor of Sir John Oheke on this side of the development of the study of artistio composition in struck with the tone in which he announced 
Atlantic, of the last old woman, trousered or English during the last few years. Indeed, it his subject. It was the tone of a man who 
unbrousered, that shall have discharged the office would have been neoessary to stop one's ear to keep had seen the elements melt with fer- 
of a Professor of Greek in an American university, out the thrilling cicada-sound of ‘ art for art’s- vent heat, and the weak vowels vanish at the 
People who have reached a certain age, and have sake,’ and all the theoretical buzz of aesthetic sound of the last tramp. The tone, indeed, 
become somewhat reflective and prophetio, criticism. The interest has not been unmingled seemed entirely too pathetic for the occasion; but 
generally oonaole themselves with Hezekiah’s with amusement, beoause the apostles of progress as he went on and marshalled the facte, and set in 
words. But I cannot content myself with the are preaching very old doctrine—a doctrine which order the long lines that connected the disappear- 
thought that there will be peace and truth in my I shall be glad to reinforce so far as I can, before ance of the vowel with the downfall of a nation- 
days. There has not been much of either of these I acquit myself of this function. Art for art’s sake ality, and great linguistic, great moral, great 
commodities in my first half-oentury, and I do not involves the very hardest, the very driest study, the historical laws marched in stately procession 
expect the market to be glutted with them in my very kind of study for which we philologians and before the vision of the student, the airy vowels 
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that had flitted into Nowhere seemed to be the 
lost soul of Roman life; and the Latin language, 
Roman literature, and Roman history Were 
clothed with a new meaning. And so we of the 
language departments do not intend to be 
disturbed in our work by criticism on the arid 
details of our courses ; nor on the other hand are 
we unmindful of the larger and more popular 
aspects of the wide field of culture which we 
occupy. There is no form of art, no phase of 
philosophy, of ethics, no development of physical 
science, that is alien to the student of language; 
and the student of physical science in ms turn 
needs the human interest of our study to save his 
life from an austere and merciless quest of fact 
and principle in a domain where man enters only 
as a factor like any other factor. But first and 
last, the scientific standard must be upheld for 
the university man, be he a student of letters, be 
he a physicist; and that standard is the absolute 
truth, the ultimate truth. ‘ Nothing imperfect is 
the measure of anything,’ says the prince of 
idealists.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ CLARENDON’S HISTORY, BOOK VI.” 

Bromley, Kent: Sept. 28,1886. 

Mr. Arnold has not, I think, quite understood 
the point of my remarks. I quite agree with 
him that “ historical and biographical notes, in 
illustration of a standard work of real value, 
confer a benefit on the reader and the student 
but I believe that they ought to be, like his 
own note on Edgehill, such as to give both 
reader and student a real insight into the sub¬ 
ject, and not to pile up disjointed facts, so as 
to put too heavy a burden on the young. 

With respect to the mistake about Sir Lewis 
Dives, there are two ways of regarding the 
matter. It is a slight error in itself to think 
that Dives was an illegitimate son of Bristol, 
instead of his stepson. On the other hand, the 
mistake is one which distinctly maligns the 
moral character of Bristol; and it ought to be 
a canon of historical writing to be as cautious 
in accusing the dead as we are in accusing the 
living. Bristol cannot bring an action for 
slander against Mr. Arnold; and for that reason 
I, being as it were a personal friend of his, 
and having studied his character for many 
years, thought it right to enter a protest. I 
quite accept Mr. Arnold’s assurance that he 
took much trouble to discover the truth; but I 
do not see how I could have divined the fact, as 
the truth is easily discoverable by opening 
Dugdale’s Baronage , a book which would 
naturally be the first to be consulted by anyone 
interested in the genealogy of a peer of the 
reign of Charles I. Samvel R. Gardiner. 


Strack’s “ HEBREW GRAMMAR.” 

London: Sept. 27, 1886. 

In the review of Strack’s “Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar ” in the Academy of September 25, your 
reviewer quotes the Latin title, whereas it is the 
Englith, translation which we published. The 
translation is by the Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy of 
Glasgow. Williams & Norgate. 


3CIENCE. 

The Element* of Geometry. By George Brace 
Hoisted. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. Halsted states in his preface that 

“ the present work, composed with special 
reference to use in teaching, yet strives to 
present the elements of geometry in a way so 
absolutely logical and compact that they may 
be ready as rock-foundation for more advanced 
study; ” 

and he accordingly commences book i. with a 
chapter on logic. The other chapters treat of 
the primary concepts of geometry; the primary 
relations of lines, angles, and triangles; pro¬ 
blems ; inequalities; parallels; triangles; 
polygons. Book ii. is on rectangles; iii., on 
the circle; iv., on regular polygons; v., on 
ratio and proportion; vi., on ratio applied; 
vii., on planes and lines; viii., on tri-dimen- 
sional spherics; ix., on two-dimensional 
spherics } x., on polyhedrons; xi., on men¬ 


suration, or metrical geometry. A few pages 
at the end are devoted to direction, the prin¬ 
ciple of duality, linkage and cross-ratio. 

It will thus he seen that in his first six 
books Prof. Halsted has taken up much the 
same ground as is covered by the six corre¬ 
sponding books of Euclid. The treatment, 
however (that is the arrangement of the 
theorems and problems and the methods of 
proof), is somewhat different. It is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, as any one will acknowledge 
who has ever made the attempt, to classify 
well those properties of figure which are 
proved in the first book either of Euolid’s 
elements or Prof. Halsted’s Geometry., for the 
most orderly arrangement of the properties 
cannot be made to suit the necessities of 
demonstration. Prof. Halsted’s classification 
is rather better than Euclid’s, but it is itself, 
I think, capable of improvement. In his 
second hook Prof. Halsted has adopted the 
order and the mode of statement of Euclid’s 
first ten theorems, but he has established 
them in the way recommended by Henrici in 
the article “ Geometry” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It would, perhaps, he premature 
to say whether this modem manner of pre¬ 
senting the subject to beginners is preferable 
to the usual one. The concluding part of 
this book contains some useful theorems not 
given by Euclid. Books iii.-vi., while they 
are shorter than the corresponding books of 
Euclid, contain all or nearly all that is 
essential. An excellent section on minimum 
perimeter and maximum surface is added to 
book iv. The remaining books, which treat 
principally of the geometry of three dimen¬ 
sions, give most of the fundamental theorems, 
but the arrangement seems to me less satis¬ 
factory than that of the plane geometry. The 
proofs are in general commendably short; 
that on pp. 218, 219, which is Euclid’s, is too 
long, and that on p. 292 is obscure. 

The principal requisites of a good textbook 
on elementary geometry are .that its demonstra¬ 
tions shall be rigorous and simple, that the 
classification of its propositions shall be 
natural or, at least, not arbitrary, and that 
the theorems selected shall be such as 
are fundamental. All these requisites are 
possessed by Prof. Halsted’s treatise. There 
are other matters, however, which should not 
i be overlooked, even though they are of leas 
importance. One is that in the naming 0 f 
both congruent and similar figures the letters 
which denote corresponding points should be 
written in the same order; another, that 
where analogies exist between pairs of pro¬ 
positions every means should be employed to 
make them clear, and that, where it is 
possible, attention should be drawn to the 
limiting cases of propositions. 

Prof. Halsted in his references is so 
careful as to give not only the number 
of the paragraph where a proposition is 
proved, but also the enunciation of the pro¬ 
position. This practice entails a considerable 
waste of space, which might be better utilised 
for the giving of a larger collection of well- 
graduated exercises. Many new terms occur 
throughout the work, such as sect, exple- 
mental, perigon, steregon, steradian, quader, 
some of which are uncalled for, though others 
may possibly survive. There seems no reason 
for speaking of polyhedrons and tetrahedra. 

J. S. Mackay, 
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PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners. By F. 
Max Muller. New and Abridged Edition. 
By A. A. Macdonell. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Maodonell’a abridgment of Prof. Max Muller’s 
well-known grammar has been executed with 
great skill, and will be found much more suit¬ 
able to the needs of merely elementary students 
than the original work. The omissions that 
have been made are very large, as will be seen 
at once on comparing the size of the two 
volumes; but they relate to points which, how¬ 
ever essential to a thorough knowledge of the 
language, may safely be neglected by those 
who only wish to be able to read the most im¬ 
portant works of the classical literature. Mr. 
Macdonell has been careful not to obtain 
brevity by any sacrifice of clearness. Where a 
rule seemed liable to misapprehension on the 
part of young students, he has in several in¬ 
stances amplified instead of oondensing the 
statements of the original edition. The Sans¬ 
krit words are transliterated and accented 
throughout. A useful novelty is the print¬ 
ing in thick type (in the transliterated para¬ 
digms) any inflexional syllable which is 
different from what analogy would lead the 
learner to expect. The typographical device 
for distinguishing the several bases in the in¬ 
flexion of the same noun or verb is also very 
good, though it gives a singular appearance to 
the pages on which it occurs. On the syntax 
and the use of the particles muoh fuller in¬ 
formation is given than in other short gram¬ 
mars of the language. Prof. Max Muller con¬ 
tributes a preface, in which, while acknowledg¬ 
ing the service rendered by Prof. Whitney 
and others in collecting materials for the his¬ 
torical study of Sanskrit, he protests against 
what he considers the premature attempt to 
embody those materials in a systematic grammar, 
and defends his own rigorous adherence to the 
authority of P&nini. Mr. Macdonell might 
with advantage have given (by means of a 
woodcut, if necessary) the variant forms which 
different printers employ for certain of the 
Sanskrit characters. A student who has learnt 
the alphabet from this grammar will, when he 
gets hold of Sanskrit works printed in India, 
or at certain European presses, be at first un¬ 
able to recognise either the first letter of 
the - alphabet or the characters ksh and jh. 
Of the last mentioned, Mr. Macdonell does 
give two forms, but neither of them happens to 
be the one most favoured by European printers. 

French Roots and their Families : a Synthetic 
Vocabulary based upon Derivations, for Schools 
and Candidates for Public Examinations. By 
Eugene Pellissier. (Macmillan.) We fear that 
the utility of this volume will not be at all 
proportionate to the labour that has evidently 
been expended on its production. The author 
explains in his preface that his object has been 
to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
both of the meanings and of the derivations of 
French words, and for this purpose he has 
prepared a vocabulary in which the words 
derived from the same root are grouped to¬ 
gether. “The words,” he says, “will on this 
method be more readily engraved on the 
• memory, from the intimate connexion between 
them, and the derivations will be learnt with 
the least amount of trouble.” The plan, as 
thus described, sounds promising; but the 
manner in which M. Pellissier has carried it 
out is most unfortunate. He places •gamer in 
tho "family” headed by SpSe, because both 
words are from the Aryan root spa ; for similar 
reasons, trdne is placed under ferine, and 
ifvvrer under gueale. Now surely schoolboys 
and candidates for public examinations have 
no conoem with the Aryan roots of French 
words; and to introduce them into a text-book 
of this sort is merely to obscure the immediate 


etymologies, which are really the thing worth 
knowing. The faulty arrangement of the 
vocabulary, however, might be pardoned if 
there had been an alphabetical index; but, as 
such aid is lacking, the student is left to find 
out as best he can that trone is given under the 
letter F. It is a rather interesting pastime to 
open the book here and there at random, and 
perhaps a judicious teacher might turn it to 
good account by pencil-marking select portions 
of the vocabulary to be committed to memory; 
but, on the whole, M. Pellissier has clearly 
missed his mark. The introductory remarks, 
however, on the origin of the French language 
are fairly good. 

Under the title Ueber die Lautgesetze, Dr. 
Hugo Shuchardt has published an acute and 
able attack on the primary axiom of the 
neogrammatical school of scientific philologists, 
the inviolability, namely, of phonetic laws. 
The controversy, however, between himself and 
his opponents is in great measure one of words. 
The term “ law ” has been borrowed, not from 
mathematics, but from the other inductive 
sciences, where it simply means a provisional 
statement of a sequence of observed phenomena. 
So far as the observation is correct the statement 
or “law” is itself correct, and once expressed 
as a formula necessarily admits of no exceptions. 
Modifications of such a law by the action of 
other laws—interferences as they are often 
termed—merely mean variations in the observed 
sequence, producing corresponding variations 
in the statement of the “law.” But “laws” 
or observations of sequences are .only possible 
where the individual element has been 
eliminated, as is the case with a social product 
like language in so far as it comes within the 
sphere of linguistic science. The comparative 
philologist has nothing to do with the phonetic 
peculiarities of the individual, but only with 
the sum of phonetic phenomena which a large 
body of individuals have in common. Conse¬ 
quently, he need concern himself as little with 
tne moments of transition in the passage of one 
sound into another as with the infinitesimal 
nuances which separate the more clearly- 
marked vowels, just as the naturalist does with 
the transitional forms through which variety 
passes into variety. The real merit of the neo¬ 
grammatical school lies not in the formulation 
of an abstract principle, but, as Dr. Shuchardt 
would be the first to acknowledge, in the scope 
allowed to the action of assimilation, and above 
all in the rigour with which the admissibility of 
certain phonetic changes is insisted on. The 
older school laid down “ laws,” and then broke 
them on the first opportunity, more especially 
when it had to explain the forms of grammar. 
It was chiefly in the latter province that its 
practice needed reform, whatever its principles 
may have been. But the neogrammatical school 
also has its faults and prejudices; and we give 
a hearty welcome to Dr. Bchuchardt’s plea on 
behalf of continuous mixture in language, as 
well as to his protest against the tendency to 
confine linguistic science to the study of the 
small circle of Indo-European languages. 


NOTES OF A PHILOLOGICAL TOUR. 

XI.—SWITZERLAND. 

Schaffhausen: Aug. 14,1883. 

The Stadtbibliothek here contains the oldest 
and best of the M88. of Adamndn’s Life of 
Saint Columba, that valiant athleta Christi. 
The scribe Dorbbene was probably the Dorb- 
bdne (one of Adamnan’s successors in the 
abbacy of Iona) who died in the year 713, 
so that the codex would belong to the early 
part of the eighth century. I first collated 
with the original the Irish names in Bishop 
Reeves’s edition; and then, finding that he 
had in his text disregarded the peculiarities 


of Adamhan’s orthography, which are often 
both curious and instructive, I spent four days 
in collating the whole book. Here follow the 
most important discrepancies between the edi¬ 
tion and the codex, unlatinised Gaelic words 
being printed in italics: 


Edition (1857). 

P. 5,1.8, suo 

9, 11, laboribus 

10, 11, mortuis 

11, 5, Bine 

9, Loch-dice 
12, Gruth 
17, 10, tantum 
23, 1, eadem 
32, 1, Ondemont 
44, 2, populo, et 
61, 1, transmutata 
11, instante 
72, 27, quod ab 
80, 7, tunc 
86, 5 \ 

12o’ 9 ( Dorohm® 

163* 19) 

96, 3, Comgelli 
104, 14, Vinniano 

107, 3, duodecim 

108, 3, Nemani-don 
111, 4, eodem die 

15, in Cloehur 
118, 14, infantem 

123’ 2 } Oainnichus 

124| 2 „ . 

239 ; 12 j Domino 

124, 10, totumque 
pelagus 

133, 13, Ait • Cham* 
bat 

142| 91 Baithani 
145, 6, aliquantulum 
147, 1L, omniaque 
151, 2, in pritnis 
163, 2, ]a> tat us est 
17, a lectione 
166, 2, Deo 
171, 12, infaciem 
177, 3, alio 
182, 1, infestodie in 
quamnatalis 
184, 6, ad prsssens 
190, 15, somnis 

194, 14, tamen 

195, 5, itineria 

200, 5, adversum 

201, 1, Bomnail. . . 

Bomnill 
218, 5, coslum 

6, permisione 
223, 14, Virgno 
228, 21, senex 
238, 4, de terra ad 
ccelos 

240, 3, totus 


Codsx. 

puls 

laborationibus 
unus mortuus est 
.bine.* 

Loehdcu 

Gruthrieht 

enim 

eadem omnia 
Ondemmons 
populo eius 
noctu transmotata 
uastante 
quod nobis ab 
turn 

Daum 

Comgill 

Uinniauo 

xu 

Nemaidon t 
eadem praesenti die 
At Cloehur (‘ in Clochar ’) 
infantulum 

Oainnechus 

Doo 

totum pilagus 
Ailh ehambas 

Baitani 

aliquantum 
omnia 
primum 
iaetatus 
cito a lectione 
a D«o 
ad fadem 
alia 

in die festo, inquam,! 
natalis 

usque ad praesens 

somniis 

famen 

iteris 

malum aduersum 
Domnalio .. . Bomnail 

Cffllos 
permisu 
Yirgnous 
sanotus senex 
de terris ad cselos 


ut putatur, totus 
In some instances, where the spelling of the 
MS. is perfectly correct according to Brambach 
and the best Latin oodices, it has been spoiled 
in the edition. Thus, ilico is mis-edited il/ico 
(p. 126,1. 1). So the scribe’s nuntiant, denun - 
tiauit, and preenuntiauerat, have been changed 
into nunciant (p. 213,1. 2), denundavit (p. 226, 
1. 4), and prmnunciaverat (p. 97, 1. 6). Con¬ 
versely, the “opus maeeriale” of the codex 
(».e., the work of building a maoeria or, in Old 
Gaelio, caissel) is printed (p. 142, 1. 9) “opus 
maferiale,” as if it had something to do with 
materia; and the natalicio of the scribe is 
printed (p. 117, 1. 1) natalilio, thus obscuring 
the connexion with Irish notlaic, Welsh nadolig, 
“Christmas.” If only Bishop Reeves’s preface, 
notes, dissertations, glossaries, and index, were 
accompanied by an accurate Moan of the 


* This must therefore be a compendium, 
t A geu. sg.; ef. the gen. Lugu-aedon , in the 
Incbsguile inscription. 

+ The MS. has “in quam ” ; but this is a case 
of division, like “ de uulgata,” “ex interata,” &o. 
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Schaffhauaen codex, we should have not only 
what we now possess in his book—the most 
valuable contribution that has ever been made 
to the history of the Celtic church—but 
also a document of the highest importance 
for the study of the latinity of the seventh 
century and of the Gaelic nomenclature of the 
same period. 

St. Qallen : Aug. 16 , 1886 . 

I have to-day collated the Old-Irish incan¬ 
tations (against a thorn, Btrangury, and head¬ 
ache), in the MS. numbered 1395, with the 
edition given by Prof. Zimmer in his Glossae 
Hibernicae, pp. 270, 271. I found the follow¬ 
ing discrepancies, which may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the fact that Prof. Zimmer 
had never seen the MS.: so the librarian, 
Pfarrer Idtensohn, assured me. 


Prof. Zihkek. 
P.270,1.5, Wimw 

11.6,7, eeinscsth 
L 9, tmd 
271,1.5, eani 


Codex. 

meinni 

eeingeth (" let it go ”) 
and 

coin (= Lat. cane) 


In all these instances, except the last, Zeuss 
had read the MS. rightly (see the Qrammatica 
Cdtica, second edition, p. 049). In the begin¬ 
ning of the first spell we should, I think, read 
arn6ibbriathraib for Zeuss and Zimmer’s arnOib 
briathraib. Conversely, the second spell begins 
with Dum esurcsa, not, as Zeuss and Zimmer 
give it. Dumesurcsa. 

Having worked last year for a fortnight in 
Leipzig at the St. Gallen codex of Priscian, and 
published the result in the Berichte of the Boyal 
Saxon Society of Sciences, 1885, I contented 
myself with a glance at that precious MS., 
and spent some time in this library collating 
portions of the shorter recension of Adamnan’s 
Life of Columba contained in No. 555. This 
MS., a small quarto designated by Bishop 
Beeves as Codex F., was written in the ninth 
century by a continental scribe, and yielded 
little or nothing of interest. But in a 
large fragment of a Latin martyrology (No. 
451), which, according to the Catalogue, was 
written in the ninth century by an Irish scribe, 
is really the work of a Teuton whose pointed 
minuscules are remarkably Hibernian in form, 
I found at p. 39 the following entry about the 
martyrdom in Friesland of our heroic English 
Winfried (Boniface of Mainz), the so-called 
apostle of Germany: 

“ N[atale] bonifatiiarchiepiscepi in fresonis martin 
paSBio peracta est et eoban corepiscopw eius cum 
seruis d«i unntrungi. et ualthere scirbaldeet bosan. 
hamunde hethelhere. uaccare. gunduuacre ille 
here et hathu uulfe.” 

At p. 42 of the same MS. Queen EthelthryS, 
the foundress of Ely, is thus commemorated : 
“ SanctsB rofSilthyrdee uirginis et regime in 
brittania.” These entries have never, I think, 
been published. 

Another text, interesting to Teutonic scholars, 
is the copy (in Codex No. 264) of the verses in 
the Northumbrian dialect repeated by Bseda 
on his death-bed, “ de terribili exitu animarum 
e corpore.’' This copy has been recently and 
correctly published from a photograph by Mr. 
Sweet in The Oldeat English Texts (1885, p. 149). 
It runs thus: 

“ Fore thera* neidfaerae 
naenig ni uuirthit 
thoncsnotturra 
than him tharf sie 
to ymbhycggannae 
aer his hmiongae 
huaet his gastae 
godaes aeththa t yflaes 
aefter deothdaege 
doemid uueorthae.” 


* The, with a mark like a comma above the a. 
t The MS. seems aerhtha. The words in this poem 
are divided so arbitrarily that I cannot believe 
that the copyist understood it. 


Which may be thus rendered into modern 
English: 

Before he fareth 
Forth on the fate-road, 

No one is ever 

More knowing in thought 

Than behoves him to be, 

If he hold in his mind's eye, 

Henoe ere he go, 

The good or the evil, 

That after his death-day 
His soul will be doomed to. 

Ztlrleh: Aug. 18, 1836. 

After a long hunt in the library of the Anti¬ 
quarian Society in Zurich, I found the four 
eighth- or ninth-century fragments of Irish 
latinity, which the late Dr. Ferdinand Keller 
mentions in his Bilder u. Schriftziige in den 
iriachen ManuscripUn dtr schweizerischen Biblio- 
theken (1853). They are bound up in a thick 
volume numbered 31, and labelled “ Fragments 
gesammelt von Ferd. Keller.” They are—(1) a 
fragment of the work of an unidentified Latin 
grammarian ; (2) two portions of Ezekiel 
(p. 62); (3) an extract (p. 78), which Keller 
says is from an old Sacramentary, but which 
the Bev. F. S. Warren (to whom I submitted 
my transcript) has seen to be the opening words 
of the Gospel for the third noctum for the 
feast of S. Thomas the apostle, and of portions 
of the homily (Lib. ii., Horn. 26) of S. Gregory 
the Great on the same. This homily, says Mr. 
Warren, supplies the lections for the third noc¬ 
tum in most breviaries. The fourth and most 
interesting fragment (p. 117) is a portion of a 
pontifical for the admission of a nun, which is 
followed by a collect, commencing “ Dominns 
noster iesus chrwtus saluator (quern) aduooatum 
habemus,” &c. This is mutilated on the right 
margin, but is evidently part of some officium 
mortuorum not yet ascertained. Keller’s print 
of the pontifical is full of faults. Here is a 
correct copy: 

"Oremus fratres carissimi misericordiam . ut 
euntum [<m] bonum tribuere dignetur huic puellse. 
. N • quffl deo uotum candidam uestem parterre 
cum mtegritato corona) in resurrectione uitae 
aetern se quam faoturus est orantibus nobis prestet 
d#us. 

“ Conserua domine istius d[e]o uotae pudoiem 
castitatis dilectionem continentiae in factis in dictis 
in cogitationibtM per te chrute ieiu . . . qui cum 
patre turns. 

“ Accipe puella pallium * candidum quod per- 
feras ante tribunal dcmini [col. 2] sempitemum in 
unitate spiritua sancd.” 

Berne: Aug. 12, 1886. 

The Stadtbibliothek here possesses three 
codices, numbered respectively 167, 258, and 
363, which contain matter of interest to Celto- 
logues. No. 167 is the copy of Vergil, with 
Servius’s commentary, all in a Breton nand, of 
I suppose, the ninth or tenth century, which is 
described by Prof, Hagen at pp. 690, 691 of 
his Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica et 
Georgica (Lipsiae, 1867). It contains on the 
Bucolics, the Georgies, and the first four books 
of the Aeneid,f sixty-three Old-Breton glosses, 
of which fifty-eight have been published from 
a transcript by Prof. Hagen in the Revue Cel- 
tique, iv. 327-38. The five new glosses which 
I found yesterday are: 

Fo. 7 b. strum (gl. copia: Castaneae molles et 
pressi oopia lactis). 

Fo. 8 a. fareas (gL fugere: Atque humiles habi- 
tare casas et fugere [leg. figere] 
ceruos). 

Fo. 40 a. lesca (gl. carioe : Frondibus hyrsutu et 
carice pastus acuta). 

Fo. 64 b. heith (gl. preterea: Praterea seep- 
trum ltione quod gesserat olim). 

* Hence the Irish eaill*. 

t I spent three hours in going through if. 96-190, 
which contain books v.-xii. of the Aeneid, but 
found no Breton glosses thereon. 


Fo. 96 a. brotfse . 1 . intertinxerat (gl. discreuerat: 

Finxerat et tenui telas discreuerat 
auro). 

Prof. Hagen's transcript of the other glosses 
in this MS. is quite accurate, except in the 
case of daliu (gl. fuscus, fo. 19 b.), which I 
think is (as it ought to be) duliu. 

No. 258 is a tenth-century collection of 
glosses, chiefly Latin. But, among the glosses 
on Exodus and Leviticus, in £E. 18 and 19, Prof. 
Hagen found some corrupt vocables, which he 
supposed to be Irish, and published in Get- 
manistische Studien (Wien, 1875, p. 297). Prof. 
Zimmer has recently reprinted them in p. 2 of 
the supplement to Ins Glossae Hibernicae, having 
compared, he says, Hagen’s edition with the 
codex. The following corrections are needed: 

Prop. Zimmer. Codex. 

Scinifres 
oonoellata 

pretiosi . . . annecta- 
bantur 
mutat 


sdnifee * (madrti) 
cancellata 

precioci . . . snnecte- 
bantor 
mittit 


1. cauann uel cauanmu 

sagna sagma.t 

The only glosses in this oodex which seem to 
be Irish are lond (gl. acuta), fardigt (gl. ualli- 
culas), and the corrupt bolach (gl. impetiginem) 
and polien (gl. fuheam), foilem, (gL fulics), 
which should, of oourse, be bolgach and foilsnn. 
No. 363 is a MS. of the beginning of the 
ninth oentury, containing, in an Irish hand, 
Servius’s commentary on the Bucolics, the 
Georgies, and the Aeneid, down to the end of 
book v.; the Bhetoric of Fortimatianus; the 
Dialectioa and Bhetorica of Aurelius Augus¬ 
tinus : Clodian de Statibus; a nearly complete 
Horace; the beginning of Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses; and, lastly, an incomplete copy of 
Beda’s Ecclesiastical History. After the un¬ 
successful attempts of Orelli and myself, Co ant 
Nigra, in the Revue Celtique, ii. 446-52, was the 
first to publish a oomplete edition of the Irish 
names and glosses in this codex. Lastly, Prof. 
Zimmer, in p. 263 of his Glossae Hibernate, 
has given an edition whioh, where it differs 
from Nigra’s, is wrong, and where it agrees is, 
in two instances, wrong also. 

Paor. ZnncBB. Oodex. 

Fo. 31 b. togluasaeth togluaiaethi £ 

, 34 a. cribr cribrsm 

, 34 b. muoralaeA mac talach (gl. bote) 

, 117 A frigarg, diik frigargg, dick 

, ,, namrtid nom rhid 

, 129 a. eerry . . mi eonrg(m)nm(kf)i 
, 179 b. negliget negligit 

Another error that Zimmer has here com¬ 
mitted is the giving as a marginal gloss on 
“ magica ars ” Taircheltach, the name of s 
necromancer styled mac na Cearta in O’Dono¬ 
van’s Three Fragments (Dublin, 18601, p. 136, 
but sometimes, says O’Donovan, called Mac 
Aenchearda. In this case, as in those of tauoro- 
lack and edith, Zimmer was, I fear, misled by 
me ( Goiddica , 1872, pp. 55, 56). 

Whitxjey Brora. 


PREHISTORIC) MAN. 

Tms following is the text of the report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the caves 
of North Wales, which was read by Dr. E. 
Hicks at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Birmingham: 

“The explorations have been confined to the 
caverns of Flynn on Beuno and Cac Gwyn, fn the 
Vale of Clwyd. Among the remains discovered in 

* The r before/has been erased, 
t The m is written over n. 
i The t is greatly faded, but still visible. 

§ This glosses sdomantia, and seems — oerr* 
gumaekt, a magical process described by O’Dsvoreu 
as being “ on one foot, and on one hand, and oa 
one eye, a-mahing the glim ii emn." 
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t base two enema up to the commencement of the 
work this year there were over 80 jawa belonging 
to various animals, and more than 1,300 loose 
teeth, including about 400 rhinoceros, 15 mam¬ 
moth, 180 hyaena, and 500 hone teeth. Other 
bones, and fragments of bonee, occurred also in 
venr great abundance. Several flint implements, 
including flakes, scrapers, and lance-heads, were 
found in association with the bonee. The most 
important evidence, however, obtained in the 
previous researches was that bearing on the 
physical changes to which the area must have 
been subjected since the caverns were occupied 
by the wntrasls During the excavations it became 
•ar that the bones had been greatly disturbed 
y water action, that the stalagmite floor, in parts 
more than a foot in thickness, and massive stalac¬ 
tites had also been broken and thrown about in 
all positions, and that these had been covered 
afterwards by clays and sand containing foreign 
pebbles. This seemed to prove that the caverns, 
now 400 feet above Ordnance datum, must have 
been submerged subsequently to their occupation 
by the animals and by man. One of the prin¬ 
cipal objects, therefore, which the committee 
had in view this year was to critically examine 
those portions of the caverns not previously explored, 
so as to endeavour to arrive at the true cause of 
the peculiar conditions observed. When the ex¬ 
plorations were suspended last year in the Oae 
Gwyn Gave it waa supposed that we had just 
reached a chamber of considerable size'; but after 
s few days’ work this year it was found that what 
appeared to be a chamber was a gradual widening 
of the cavern towards a covered entrance. The 
position of this entranoe greatly surprised us, as 
hitherto we bad believed that we were gradually 
gsttfag farther into the limestone hill. The rise 
in the field at this point, however, proved to be 
composed of a considerable thickness of glacial 
deposits heaped np against a limestone ollff. A 
shift, twenty feet deep, was opened over this en- 
tame* from the field above. The beds were care¬ 
fully measured by Mr. 0. El Da Bancs, Mr. Lux- 
moon, and the writer, daring the prosecution of 
the mock. Below the soil, for about eight feet, 
a tolerably stiff boulder day, containing many ice- 
scratched boulders and narrow bands and 
pockets of sand, was found. Below this there 
nets about seven feet of gravel and sand, with 
hsre and there bands of red clay, having also 
many ice-scratched boulders. The next deposit 
metwflh was a laminated brown clay; and under 
this was found the bone-earth, a brown, sandy 
day with small pebbles and with singular frag¬ 
ments of limestone, stalagmite, and stalactite*. 
On June 88, in the presence of Mr. G. H. Morton, 
of Uverpool, and the writer, a small but well- 
vrmked lint-flake was dag up from the bone- 
assth on the south side of the entrance. Its 
pe ti tion was about eighteen inches below the 
lowest bed of sand. Several teeth of hyaena and 
reindeer, as well as fragments of bone, were also 
found at the same place ; and at other points in 
the shaft, teeth of rhinoceros and a fragment 
of s mammoth’s tooth. One rhinoceros tooth 
ms found at the extreme point examined, about 
six feet beyond and directly in front of the 
entrmoe. It seems dear that the contents of the 
cavern most have been washed out by marine 
action during the great submergence In mid- 
gtadsl time, and that they were afterwards 
covered by marine sands and by an upper boulder- 


dhnhish in thickness rather rapidly outwards 
roder the glacial deposits, but it waa found as far 
jut as the excavations have been made. Here the 
"®s-esrth rests directly on the limestone floor, 
™k no local gravel between, os in the oavera. 
It Would be interesting to know how far the oave- 
rerth extends under the glacial deposits; but this 
°°old only be ascertained by making a deep 
uuWag through the terrace of glacial deposits, 
which extends for a considerable distance in a 
westerly direction. The glacial deposits here are 
undoubtedly in an entirely undisturbed condition, 
sad ore full of smooth and well-scratched boulders, 
mmy of them being of considerable size. Among 
““boulders found are granites, gneiss, quartettes, 
®nti Writes, diorites, volcanic ash, Silurian rooks, 
*ad utnsstone. Silurian rocks are most abundant. 


It is clear that we have here rocks from northern 
sources, along with those from the Welsh hills, 
and the manner in which tire limestone at the 
entrance to the cavern in the shaft is smoothed 
from the north would indicate that to he the main 
direction of the flow. The marine sands and 
gravels which rest immediately on the bone- 
earth are probably of the age of the 
Moel Tryfaen and other high-level sands, 
and the overlying clay with large boulders and 
intercalated sands may be considered of the age of 
the so-called upper boulder-clay of the area. The 
latter must evidently have been deposited by coast- 
ice. Whether the oaverns were occupied in pre- 
or only in inter- glacial times it is difficult to decide, 
but it is certain that they were frequented by 
pleistocene animals and by man before the cha¬ 
racteristic glacial deposits of this area were accu¬ 
mulated. The local gTavel found in the caverns 
underlying the bone earth must have been washed 
in by stream* at an earlier period, probably before 
the excavation of the rocky floor of the valley to 
its present depth. From the glacial period up to 
the present time excavation has taken place only 
In tne glacial deposits, which must have filled the 
valley up to a level considerably above the entrances 
to the caverns. The characteristic red boulder- 
day, with erratic blocks from northern sources, is 
found in this area to a height of about 500 feet, 
and sands and gravels in the mountains to the 
sonth-east to an elevation of about 1,400 feet. The 
natural conclusion, therefore, is that the caverns 
were occupied by an early pleistocene fauna and 
by man anterior to the great submergence indicated 
by the high-level marine sands, and therefore also 
before the deposition of the so-called great upper 
boulder-day of this area. As there is no evidence 
against such a view, it may even be legitimately 
assumed that the ossiferous remains and the flint 
implements are of an earlier date than any glacial 
deposits found in this area.’’ 


MESSRS. TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL PUB¬ 
LICATIONS. 

First in importance among the Oriental works 
that Messrs. Trubner have in the press is the 
Indica of A1 Beruni—Arabic text and English 
translation, both by Prof. Sacbau, of Berlin. 
Berani was an Arab scholar, versed in all the 
learning of his day, who visited India at the 
time of the first Mohammedan invasion (1000 
A.D.), and spent many years in studying San¬ 
skrit and making personal enquiries into the 
history, geography, and social condition of 
the country. Mathematics, astronomy, and 
chronology were the branches of science to 
which he was himself specially devoted. His 
Indica is supposed to have been written about 
1031. Hitherto it has only been known from ex¬ 
tracts in a French translation made by Remand. 
But we are assured that theee by no means ex¬ 
haust its interest as a unique storehouse of in¬ 
formation about India in Hindu times, compiled 
by one who was able to make the best use of 
his opportunities. The work, too, has been 
fortunate in waiting for an editor in Prof. 
Sachau, who oombmea in himself the three 
neoeasary qualifications of a knowledge of 
Arabio, of Sanskrit, of astronomy—ana, we 
may add, of English. Its publication was pro¬ 
jected, we believe, as the last undertaking of 
the Oriental Translation Fund; and it has been 
completed with pecuniary assistance from the 
Indian Government. 

Of scarcely less interest is the first volume of 
the Report* of the Archaeological Survey of 
Southern India, conducted (like the Survey of 
Western India) by Dr. James Burgess. This 
first volume will deal with the Buddhist stupas 
or temples at Amravati, which ought to be 
known to English people bv the sculptures on 
the grand staircase in the British Museum, Dr. 
Burgees, when he visited the site, succeed¬ 
ing in discovering some ninety additional 
sculptures, as well a* several Pali inscriptions. 
One of these inscriptions turns out to be of 
great value, s containing the name of Pulu- 


mayi, a king of the Andhra dynasty, who 
flourished in the second century A.d. The date 
is therefore proved to be about 150 years 
earlier thau that provisionally assigned to it by 
the late Dr. James Fergusson. Dr. Burgess 
also found another similar stupa at Jaggayapet, 
not far distant from Amravati, the sculptures 
of which are much more archaic. This work, 
which is likewise published under the authority 
of the Indian Government, will be illustrated 
with some fifty collotype plates from Dr. 
Burgess’s own photographs, and with numerous 
woodcuts. It will also contain facsimiles of 
the inscriptions, with translations, &c., by 
Prof. Buhler, of Vienna. 

Messrs. Trubner also announce the Sanskrit 
text of the Manava-Dhdrma- Qdstra, or Code of 
Manu, edited with critical notes by Prof. Jolly, 
of Wurzburg; a translation, by Prof. S. Beal, 
of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese 
pilgrim to India in the seventh century, written 
by his disciples, Hwui Li and Ven-tsung, which 
null form a sequel to the same author’s transla¬ 
tion of the Si-yu-ki ; The Modern Languages of 
Octanica, by Mr. R. N. Cost; two more volumes 
of Dr. R. Rost’s collection of papers reprinted 
from the transactions of learned societies 
dealing with the Malay Peninsula and the 
Indian Archipelago; a Romanised Japanese 
Reader, with English translation, &c., by Prof. 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, of Tokyo, which is 
intended to be used in connexion with the 
same author’s “ Simplified Grammar” of Japa¬ 
nese ; and a new edition of the Rev. C. Alwis’s 
Sinhalese Handbook in Roman Characters , &o. 

FINE ART. 

ORBAT BALK of PICTURES, u nteoail peba (to*r»rU*«, ChrooMf, 
find OlMgrapha). handsomely framed. Everyone about to porehase picture* 
should pay a visit. Vary suitable for wedding and fThristm— pw w ma* 
GKO. KEKS, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-brldga. 

“ Les Artistes C613bres.” Phidias. Par II. 

Collignon. (Paris: ftouam.) 

To uphold the position of Pheidias among the 
great artists of the world is a task at once 
easy and difficult. It would be enough, and 
it is easy, to point to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon and challenge a comparison. 
Besides, it is always highly agreeable to dwell 
in detail on the beauty of those works as it 
continues to discover itself to a watchful eye 
in ever new aspects. But while these and 
other pleasures which reader the writing of a 
life of Pheidias so for easy come only at the 
seeking, there are many difficulties which are 
apt to urge themselves forward even in regard 
to the Parthenon sculptures; and this all the 
more obtrusively should it happen that they 
have been much under discussion, and have 
become entangled with a variety of opinions, 
each of which calls for a certain measure of 
respect. In such cases M. Collignon has 
been able to shape a judicious course, thanks 
to his steady purpose of never allowing 
respect for the subject before him to desoend 
below respect for the learning which sur¬ 
rounds it. Not that he neglects any part of 
this multifarious learning. He only reduces 
the substance of it to just proportions. 
Yet this does not save him from coming 
occasionally to a wrong conclusion, as 
for example, in dealing with the barrier 
round the throne of Zeus at Olympia (p. 106). 
I would venture to differ from him also on 
one or two minor matters. But such occa¬ 
sions of difference are rare; and it is all the 
more incumbent on me to point out that M. 
Collignon’* mastery of an extensive and 
intricate material, his vivid perception of 
artistio quality, and the clearness of his 
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exposition, render his hook more than 
welcome to students of ancient art. 

M. Collignon holds to the view that the 
external sculptures of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia had been completed before Pheidias 
arrived on the scene with his pupils and 
assistants. In accordance with tins view he 
declines to re-open the much-disputed ques¬ 
tion of Paeonios as against Alkamenes. Pau- 
sanias, it will be remembered, says expressly 
that the sculptures of the east pediment were 
by Paeonios, those of the west by Alkamenes. 
But, with the best will to prove him right by 
discovering special differences of style between 
these two sets of sculptures, no satisfactory 
result has been attained. Yet there must 
have been some ground for the statement of 
Pausanias. It is, I believe, the general 
opinion now that this statement had its origin 
in a wrong inference, from the curious inscrip¬ 
tion placed by Paeonios on the base of his 
statue of Nike—a statue which stood close to 
the east front of the temple, and which has 
been found along with its base. The inscrip¬ 
tion reads: 

II cudvtos irobiffcv Mci'Scuo* 

leal r* &Kp(arf)pia votcov M rby vabv drlica. 

The word evuca clearly suggested a competi¬ 
tion of artists in which Paeonios was suc¬ 
cessful ; and it has been generally thought that 
Pausanias had this in his mind when he 
assigned the sculptures of the east or principal 
front to Paeonios. My belief is that Paeonios 
made the whole of the external sculptures of 
the temple; and that the reason why, in the 
inscription in the Nike, he refers only to the 
acroteria was from no desire of boasting that 
he had done so and so, in which case he would 
have mentioned the pediment figures, and 
would have produced an inscription without 
parallel among ancient artists, notwithstand¬ 
ing the boasting epigrams which have been 
recorded of some of them. I venture to think 
that the word kvUa was not in this instance 
meant to convey any such meaning as that of 
a competition. It is applied to Paeonios, or 
by him, solely with reference to certain 
figures which he had made for the acroteria of 
the temple. We know that these statues 
represented two Nikae, and we may conclude 
that they had been completed previously to 
the marble figure with the inscription just 
quoted. At least, I can see no occasion for 
his having raised the marble figure on so 
unusually high a pedestal unless it had been 
to bring her as nearly as possible into the 
same light as the other two figures on the 
acroteria close by. It is, further, a reasonable 
inference that all three figures were more or 
less replicas, the one of the other. 

We have thus three statues of Nike by 
Paeonios standing near to each other in 
Olympia; and my argument is that the word 
tvUa is nothing more than one of those quaint, 
half-humorous turns of expression not un¬ 
familiar in Greek of the middle of the fifth 
century b.c. —with this meaning, that Paeonios 
had made so many Nikae that kvUa. might 
well be said of him. We should remember 
that winged figures of Nike must then have 
been of very rare occurrence in sculpture, and 
therefore the more likely to provoke some 
novel application of her name. It is notice¬ 
able that Mende, the native town of Paeonios 
—not improbably Paeonios himself—is answer¬ 
able for another epigraphic curiosity of a 


similar kind. Pausanias (v. 27, 8) speaks of 
a statue at Olympia dedicated by the Men. 
daeans to Zeus; and, expecting that the figure 
would represent that deity, he was much 
astonished to see what he could hardly help 
believing to be an athlete, holding in hu 
hands archaic halterss such as were used in 
contests of leaping. Then he quotes the in¬ 
scription : 

Zijrl tt&r $atr iXe? u' &K poOtyiov IridF ttyeay 
MtpJSioi 2 bmp' X*pv2 /S» uriptvoi. 

Pausanias is very vague about this town 


Sipte. He calls it a “ wall and town ” 


of 
in 

Thrace—otherwise it is entirely unknown. It 
seems to me that we must seek in the name 
of this town a meaning which shall account 
for that singular statue of a “leaper”with 
halterss. I propose to read Sic/pnjv, which has 
precisely tins signification. There were, at no 
great distance, the Sxlpnot of Paeonia, the 
"StKlprova of Dalmatia, on the borders of 
Macedonia. Still nearer to Mende, at Beroea, 
in Macedonia, Col. Leake (Northern Oreeee, iii., 
p. 292) found an inscription with the names 
of K. %KLpruK ’AyaOoichrjs and his wife Sxqma 
Zbxrifir). A town situated like Beroea, with a 
stream breaking in cascades on the heights 
above it, and leaping in rivulets down most of 
its streets, might well have been called Y.Ktprq. 
If C. Muller is right in his recent edition of 
Ptolemy (i., p. 509), there was a town in 
Epirus called alternatively *AX«rropos and 
XkiptiLv. There thus seems no want of 
evidence for the existence of a town or village 
named %Klprq within a reasonable distance of 
Mende. In any case, the only possible explana¬ 
tion of this curious statue of the Mendaeans 
must, I think, he sought for in the name of a 
town the capture of which the statue was 
placed at Olympia to commemorate; and if 
this be so, it will be admitted that the 
Mendaeans had at this early time a rude sort 
of humour which they did not hesitate to 
indulge even at Olympia and before all the 
world. But the habit of playing upon words 
was no monopoly of the Mendaeans in the 
middle or early part of the fifth century b.c. 
For example, in a prophecy given by Herodo¬ 
tus (viii. 77) the Persians are not expressly 
named, but there is no mistaking them in the 
X araftaa irtpaavres ’A&jvas; see also the verses 
quoted by Herodotus (v. 56). At a later 
time the comic poet Teleclides, referring to 
a drama of Euripides called “ The Phrygian,” 
says Mnesiloohus <f>pvyet n Spapa and Socrates 
Ta <j>pvyav’ {nroriOrjaiv. 

No doubt these instances fall short of the 
interpretation here proposed for the word 
ivUa. What was needed was a form such as 
tyii<i £<; but then that would have conveyed, 
in an open and derogatory manner, the fact of 
Paeonios having made so many Nikae, where¬ 
as with the form Irlxa, supposing it to be 
allowable in this sense, he may well have 
composed the inscription himself. 

These conjectures, put forward with diffi¬ 
dence, have led me away from M. Collig- 
non’s book, to which I would now revert for 
the sake of taking leave of it with a word in 
praise of the illustrations. For the most 
part they are printed with the text from 
blocks prepared by a photographic process, 
and the result is as notably excellent as in 
similar books produced here and in Germany 
it is notably bad. A. S. Murray. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

From what we hear, there is good reason to 
hope that the British School at Athens may 
start under the direction of Mr. C. F. Penrose, 
whose name is already associated with it as the 
architect of the building. We may mention that 
Mr. Penrose first visited Athens forty yean ago, 
though his classical Investigation into the Prin¬ 
ciples of Athenian Architecture did not appear 
until 1861. 

Mr. Wrdmork’s continued abaenoe in France 
has caused some delay in the publication of hie 
book for collectors, on Whistler’e Etchings ; bat 
Mr. Thibaudeau hopes to be able to issue it 
during the present month. 

Mr. Ernest Radford is giving his course 
of lectures on Art and Architecture for the 
Cambridge University Extension Scheme, at 
Newark, Chesterfield, Loughborough, and 
Derby. 

The museum at Berlin has recently acquired 
a portrait by J. van Eyck of the same Amolfioi 
who is represented with his wife in the famous 
picture in the National Gallery. 

The new Luxembourg galleries are now 
open. They are well lighted, but are too 
small for much extension of the collection. The 
removal of the great groups by Barye and the 
pictures of Millet (though the latter were not 
important examples of the master) leave a 
gap which the most reoent acquisitions scarcely 
fill. Bodin’s wild figure of tit. John with the 
grand head makes a very sensible impression in 
the sculpture gallery. 

The salon devoted to Frenoh art of the 
eighteenth century in the Louvre has been re¬ 
opened. Great judgment has been shown in 
the rearrangement. Lebrun is the artist who 
has benefited most. Boom has been found for 
several of his large battle-pieces, and the effect 
of them is decidedly imposing. Beflecting the 
spirit of his age rather than his own personality, 
Lebrun’s art appeals with lessened force to tins 
generation; but the richness of his composition, 
uie superbness of bis style, must yet be recog¬ 
nised. If not great in the highest sense, he 
was at least a grandee. 

An exact reproduction of the Trajan oolnmn 
is about to be erected in the grounds of file 
Museum at the Chateau de St. Germain. 
M. Lenoir’s statue of Berlios, in the Square 
Yentimille, will be unveiled on October 17. The 
same date is fixed for the inauguration of the 
statue of Francois Bude at Dijon. 

At Cherohell in Algeria a fine statue of 
Hercules has been discovered; and at Borne 
in the ground belonging to the National Bank 
and the Villa Spithoever, discoveries have been 
made, of which a mutilated statue of Diana, 
and another of a young Spartan woman, are 
reported as most important. 

Miss Lee asks us to correct an error in her 
article on Jules Quicherat’s Remains , which 
appeared in the Academy for September 25. 
La diplomatique does not mean “ diplomacy, 
but the art of deciphering ancient aiplSmes— 

“ tela que les titles dee egliaes, des monasteres, 
lea char tea authentiques, etc.,” and “losoon- 
naissances qui sont necessaires X ce dechiffre- 
ment et k l’explication de ces titles ”—so Littre 
explains the word. When, therefore, Quicherat 
lectured on la diplomatique, it was on a subject 
quite congenial to him. 


THE STAGE. 

In Paris the brilliant weather has retarded a 

little the re-opening of the theatres; or, at 
least, most of those theatres that have «* 
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opened have contented themselves with revivals 
on which but a limited interest oould be 
bestowed. At the Theatre Frannais—which is 
passing through critical times, owing to the 
recent defection of more than one important 
sociRaire and the threatened withdrawal of 
Coqnelin—the main attraction of the present is 
the revival of Dumas’ “ Denise,” with a 
debutante in the part of the heroine. The 
young lady, whose good looks inspire one with 
sympathy, and whose art is already beyond 
question, has had a very fair measure of suc¬ 
cess with the most exaating audienoe in Europe. 
The interest in the immediate future will 
undoubtedly centre in the performance of 
“ Hamlet,” which it is the intention of their one 
tragedian of genius and temperment — M. 
Mounet Sully—to make memorable. The re¬ 
hearsals are proceeding apace, and much is 
hoped for; but the health of M. Mounet Sully 
still gives occasion for anxiety, and it is feared 
that the performances of Hamlet will strain his 
strength greatly. 

The two brightest and most laughable pieces 
which the Parisian stage boasts at the moment 
— the two which rouse in the playgoer a 
hilarity akin to that provoked by “ The School¬ 
mistress” and by “Nanoy & Co.”—are those 
which are played at the VarietSs and the 
Gymnase—“ Le Fiacre Cent-dix-sept ” and “ Le 
Bonheur Conjugal." Mdme. Chaumont, whose 
peculiar intellectual alertness gave added point 
to her part, has withdrawn from “ Le Fiacre 
Cent-dix-sept,” and the character she assumed 
is played now by a lady not perhaps less en¬ 
gaging, but whose method is less individual. 
“ Le Bonheur Conjugal,” unlike “ Le Fiacre,” 
commends itself almost to the mother of 
daughters—it is amusing well-nigh without 
impropriety. M. Landrol—associated, at the 
Gymnase, with the triumphs of Desclce, and 
now quite an elderly man—is wonderfully 
realistic, even touching almost, as the father 
of the two spoilt daughters, who do not add to 
the “happiness” of their husbands. Of the 
daughters, the most important is played by an 
actress who has long sought in attire, and, 
some consider, in personal beauty, a substitute 
for high talent. Her dresses are worthy of her 
reputation in this matter. There is a rising 
comedian—perhaps the Havel of the future— 
whose wonderfully true and humourous acting 
would alone make “ Le Bonheur Conjugal ” 
worth seeing. 


MUSIC. 

ROWBOTHAM'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

History of Music. By J. F. Bowbotbam. Vol. II. 

(Trilbner.) 

In this volume our author pursues the 
fortunes of music among our Aryan ancestors. 
It coiitaina one short but interesting chapter 
on the Hindus, and three long and equally in¬ 
teresting chapters on the Greeks. He bids us 
notice the passion for form in the Aryan race 
in contrast to the passion for formlessness in 
the Semitic. “ Speech,” says a verse in the 
Vedas, “ was a tiling of naught, till it bad 
been moulded and shaped by the power of 
rhythm.” The power of metre, indeed, is said 
to have helped Indra to fix the waters in the 
sky. 

Only three examples of ancient Greek music 
are known to exist, and these only as 
melodies; and suppositions assign them to the 
third or fourth oentury a.d. One may there¬ 
fore wonder how Mr. Bowbotham manages to 
fill 600 pages; and even then he has not quite 
done with Gnek music, for he only gets as far 
M Sophocles, Bo originally announced bis 


work in three volumes; but, at the rate he is 
going, he will fill many. He hints indeed at 
this on p. 414. He describes! persons, places, 
and events at very great length. The story, 
for example, of Hippocleides standing on 
his head on a table and dancing with his 
feet in the air, is amusing enough ; but it keeps 
the student waiting who desires information 
about Greek music. Again, when showing how 
music was mixed up with the pleasantries of 
the Greeks, he mentions the flute playing 
during the game of kottabos, and must 
needs describe the game in full. In a few 
places there are remarks which, out of regard 
for good taste, might well have been omitted 
altogether. 

Mr. Bowbotham, not being able to tell us 
much about Cheek music, gives a long and 
learned disquisition on metre, by which, of 
course, the rhythm and form of Greek music 
were determined; and in his first account of the 
Hexameter, produced by doubling the Linus, 
he lays down the law that “ the growth of 
musical forms prooeeds by doubling.” Of this 
law he gives many striking illustrations in the 
course of the volume. After showing by 
examples the beauty and variety of Homeric 
verse, he passes on to Terpander, the Guido 
d’Arrezzo of ancient times. It may be noticed 
that, following Westphal, he places Terpander 
at a much earlier date than most historians. 
According to one tradition, Terpander changed 
the number of strings in the lyre from four to 
seven ; according to another, he merely added 
one extra string to the six-stringed lyre. Mr. 
Bowbotham follows the first tradition on 
p. 52, the second on p. 494. 

Archilochus is the next “Architect of 
Music ” presented to our notice. He was the 
inventor of triple measure. Mr. Bowbotham 
tells us that this poet-musician learnt from 
Tyrian merchants a peculiar mode of accom¬ 
panying the song. Terpander, he says, 
"accompanied the voice note for note; but 
Archilochus employed a separate accompaniment 
different from the melody, and, strange to say, 
above it.” Our author in another part of the 
book, and in an excursus at the end, maintains 
this point with some show of learning. But 
one is almost afraid to trust him as a guide, 
after his treatment of Plutarch on p. 75. 
We cannot enter into detail, and will only 
assert that his translation of some sentences in 
the nineteenth chapter of Plutarch’s Be Musica 
is a forced one. He has mixed two sentences 
together in the first quotation on p. 75, 
so that it would require much space to 
state our objections in full. One little point 
we may however name. “ Instrumental 
accompaniment” is a convenient but scarcely 
faithful translation of iv rjj xpoisei. Mr. Bow¬ 
botham has evidently followed Westphal, who, 
in his German translation, gives “in der 
Begleitung.” Volkmann’s Latin rendering, 
“ in pulsations,” is about all that can be got 
out of the words. On p. 106 Mr. Rowbotham 
gives modes of accompanying a cadence on the 
lyre. One, he says, is “quite allowable ” after 
what Plutarch has written. So here he seems 
again in the world of conjecture. 

The account of the various ornaments in 
Greek song, and of the Solfeggio, is extremely 
interesting. There are some useful foot-notes, 
which show how difficult it is to make out 
exactly the descriptions of “The Anonymous 
Writer ” so often quoted here. In connexion 
with the Portamento Mr. Bowbotham speaks of 
the Enharmonic Genus. There were two forms: 
in one a note of the tetrachord was omitted; 
in the other (a later form), besides the omis¬ 
sion of the note, quarter-tones were intro¬ 
duced. Our author mentions ouly the latter. 
Plutaroh—a favourite authority of his—care¬ 
fully distinguished between the two kinds. 
And, moreover, Plutaroh appears to same the 


elder Olympus as inventor of the old and 
legitimate enharmonic. Mr. Bowbotham attri¬ 
butes, apparently without authority, the other 
form, or, as he says, its revival, to the younger 
Olympus, surnamed the Phrygian. 

The description of the instrument called 
Magadis shows great acumen. It was said to 
have twenty strings; but our author explains 
how probably there were only ten, each string 
being divided by abridge so as to give on one 
side a note, on the other its ootave. The lyre, 
the glory of Greece, is, of course, minutely 
described. It was a cross between the Aryan 
lute and the Semitic lyre. The Cithara, a 


variety of lyre, was usually employed as a solo 
instrument. The various kinds of flutes used 
by the Greeks are mentioned ; and Mr. Bow¬ 
botham, by his description of the double pipes 
on the vases and marbles, makes it appear 
highly probable that harmony, beyond the 
doubting in the octave, was used. In some 
cases one pipe is half the length of the other, 
giving, of course, the octave; but in others 
two-thirds, which would give the fifth above. 
This is certainly strong evidence; but not quite 
strong enough to support our author’s state¬ 
ments about harmony, which we shall notioe in 
speaking of Pythagoras. 

Mr. Bowbotham traces minutely the history 
of poetical feet, phrases, and periods; for from 
the character of Greek poetry we can gather 
the form and rhythm of the music—the 
skeleton only, not the substance. He speaks 
of an eighteen-syllable (or note, as he calls 
it) phrase in Iambic form; and he says 
that he has looked in vain through all 
the compositions of modem times to dis¬ 
cover one single phrase such as this—that 
is, an Iambic phrase of three bars in six- 
eight time. If true—and we cannot re¬ 
call any such phrase—this is extremely 
curious. Westphal, says Mr. Rowbotham, has 
found an approach to it in Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide ”; but he could have found still 
nearer approaches in the first and third move¬ 
ments of the “ Eroica ” symphony. The con¬ 
tinual change of time known as Metabole must 
have had a curious influence on Greek music. 
The nearest approach to it in modem musio is, 
we think, to be found in Hiller’s “ Esquisses et 
Etudes rhythmiques.” 

In the strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
(added by Stesichorus) of the Greek chorus, 
Mr. Bowbotham sees a foreshadowing of the 
Sonata form. The epode answers to the 
development section, only in the Greek chorus 
it came at the end. He has also something to 
say about the keys in which these sections 
were sung, presenting analogy to modem 
methods of modulation; but he frankly admits 
that the evidence on this point is “ obscure 
and questionable.” Then, in the matter of 
phrasing, he finds in lines of the epode imita- 
tations of lines of the strophe and antistrophe 
—direct imitation, and imitation by oontniry 
motion, especially in the writings of Pindar. 
And he goes on to discover iu Dorian rhythm 
“ a strange resemblance to that form of com¬ 
position which we call a fugue.” He has also 
some suggestive remarks about his law, which 
we have already mentioned, viz., that the pro¬ 
gress of musical form goes by doubling. The 
whole of the chapter we have been noticing 
(t.e., from the beginning of the volume, with 
the exception of the short chapter on Hindu 
music) is highly ingenious, it at times a trifle 
fanciful. 

It is, of course, natural that Mr. Bowbotham 
should have a great deal to say about the 
famous philosopher Pythagoras; over one 
hundred pages, indeed, are devoted to him. 
In a history of philosophy even double that 
number might be necessary. As literature, the 
greeter number of Mr, Bo wbotham’s pages are 
interesting, and he carries the reader along 
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with him in his enthusiastic admiration 
lor th« man. But, on coming to the end ol 
the chapter, one is surprised to find how little 
gain has been made to our musical knowledge. 
The tale, or rather myth, of Pythagoras in the 
blacksmith’s shop is told in full. Prof. Mae- 
farren, in his Mutical History, has shown how 
absurd a tale it is. And our author relates, 
further, an experiment made by Pythagoras 
with a string and weights, which the law of 
the number of vibrations being proportional to 
the square roots of stretching weights shows 
to be also a fiction. 

The Greek names of the notes of their scale 
of two octaves are given; and our author says: 
“ I think wa should feel our notes much more 
vividly than we do if each had a name." For 
he adds very truly that “a name carries much 
with it that a letter or a number never can.” 
But we have names—Tonio, Mediant, Dominant, 
&c.—quite as significant, if not more so, than 
those of the Greeks. In speaking of harmony, 
Mr. Bowbotham would have us believe that the 
Greeks used all the concords and discords which 
we employ. But we have already referred to 
his method of dealing with the subject as un¬ 
satisfactory, and his statements must be received 
with caution. His very use of the word “ har¬ 
mony ” is misleading. In many of the quota¬ 
tions which he gives from Greek writers the 
word 'Apixovia ought to be translated as “ pro¬ 
portion” rather than “harmony,” to which 
musicians attach the technical meaning of com¬ 
binations of sounds. Take only one example. 
Nicomachus is quoted as saying: “To Pytha¬ 
goras the octave was the type of all harmony.” 
The ratio, not the combination, of the sounds 
forming the octave was what the writer had in 
view. Mr. Bowbotham goes on to reason about 
modulation in the same spirit. In discussing 
the vexed question of harmony as known to the 
ancients we must have something stronger than 
suppositions and words forced from their mean¬ 
ings. For, see how careless Mr. Bowbotham 
is even in a small matter. On pp. 393-5 he 
describes how Pythagoras constructed the 
double scale, or Systerna Diezeugmenon. He 
says: “But there was another system [Dis¬ 
junct] ascribed to Pythagoras, though with 
what justice we do not know.” On the next 
page i,3y(i), speaking of both systems, he says : 
“ Both are ascribed to Pythagoras, though 
with what justice we cannot say.” 

But we must hasten on, and say a word 
about the last chapter. It commences with a 
description of musical training at Athens, and 
we, of course, find much about Plato. Then 
Mr. Bowbotham passes to Sparta, Lycurgus, 
and Tyrtaeus. At last he comes to Thespis 
and the rude beginnings of the drama, to the 
Great Theatre on the side of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and to the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. In noticing the alternate speech 
and song of the Greek drama, he speaks of 
modem grand opera as “ overdone with 
a continual swell of sound.” The early 
Italian school and Mozart’s operas display 
for Mr. Bowbotham the excellent tempering 
of speech and song which was the basis of 
Greek tragedy. They do so up to a certain 
point; but why did not our author say 
what he thinks of Wagner’s attempt to revive 
the spirit rather than the letter of Greek 
drama 'i In the interesting account of 
Sophocles’ “ Oedipus at Colonus ” we find 
again a good deal about strophe and anti¬ 
strophe, and, more than that, the leit motive. 
There is nothing new under the sun. Mr. 
Bowbotham says “This admirable device for 
giving unity to the opera is a common thing 
in Greek tragedy.” This rhythmic phrase 
which appears again and again through 
Sophocles’ tragedy may possibly have had its 
musioal equivalent. 

J. S. Shbdlock. 
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FURNISH yonr HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ OEDEB’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, beet, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prleaa. No extra charge for time riven. 

Particulari, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonial! Post Free. 

F. MO ED KB, 

148, S49, S50,TottenhaBs-oourt-road, and 19, 20, and SI, Morwell-etreet, W 
* ' Established 1862. Also for HIKE ONLY. 

PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Stribi 

JL 4.d CHARINO CROSS. LONDON.—JUt.blUh.4 17tf. 
Imsuranoee against Lose by Fire and Lightning effected in ail parte of the 

W Loss Plain s arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

WUXIAM C. MAODOHALD, ) Jotot g#orftule| . 
FXAJTOIS B. MaODORADD, I M 


To H.R.H. the FRINGE of WALES. 


p^RAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

DOTTED MEATSkYORK kOAME PIES. 
JL __ah.__ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
'pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION— BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

*0LI ADDUtt- 

11. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BA6. 


CATALOGUES POST-FBEE. 


THEATRE. 


Bole Leaaee, Mlaa Kate Haxtht. 

Under the ptaoaerment ot Ur. Wiluk KDOUUT. 

Rvrty (Vmtat. «l 8, L LACKBRKH1 kg. 

Followed by, at 9 . f UlUEU UP. 

_ Tranaferrvd from I lie Co wedy Thrn're. __ 

a T R A N D T H E A T R K 

Llrrctcr, Mr. Joux Hollinoshkad. 

Every evening. a« 8, THE KiVAlri, 

Bob Ae»W, Mr. Kdwird fori'pion. L*wis Rj* I, C. PimLwoiIIi 

pBRton, p. V. Marshall, C. Cinkialon, F. Frmn-k*, II. bupil, l>t r, h 
Valfniino ; Mratlanica Alcktn, IXrry, Hi non, and lb»rw Vivuf._ 


V AUDEVILLE T II E A T H h 

Sole L©f»oe and Mnn-gcr, Mr. TlIOMA < i TllOR' K. 

£very evening, at ft, lloLcsurr's f.iuoua i.uineu/, lu live acte, 

THE HOAD 1»» hUiN 

Mewrr. Thomas Thcrne, Jomoa Fernandes, Frod Tl orno, Bo' c** Curl- In 
Full r krllith, K. Drove, J. Whemumn, and Ourlci Vfnnnr; 
t»o phle l^rklo. L. Peach, and Kate Koike. _ 

T OOLE’ 8 THKATRI 

8cle Lessee and Mansgrr, Mr. ,T. L. Tooi.K. 

Under the direction ofMesart. lltKUAftft Vnzi.N uni FKLD WLbTWOOD 
Every ocn'ng, at 9, Iho !UCcr!*rul ('om«!y of 
BACMELOK*. 

-by bosket Buchanan anl iusmas.-* ve/.in. 
i’receded, at 8, by DK. DAVY. 


_ B. FISHER, 188, STRAND. _ 

THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FAY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Ooooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir OHARLBS A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeon*, Ireland, * 0 . 

“I have formed a high opinion of Its dletotio value. I have' “ever tMted Cocoa that I Uke so weU. « 
forms s beverage pleasant both In flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whoss digestive 
organa are weak.” ____ 

J. g, ray 6 SONS, Bristol, London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

New Books for the Season. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, doth, 82s. 

THE FAB INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure, 

from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of 
Central Africa. By WALTER MONTAGU KERR, C.E., F.R.G.8. Illus¬ 
trated with Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper and others, 
and containing a carefully prepared Map from a special Survey by the Author. 

Now ready, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, doth, 82s. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES through BRAZIL. By James W. 

WELLS, M.Inst., C.E., F.R.G.S. A narrative of the scenes and inddents of a 
long journey in the interior, in carrying out surveys of the valleys of the Rio 
Paraopeba and the upper Rio Sao Francisco, and in travels and explorations 
that extended from Rio de Janeiro to Maranhao. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Attached to the Work is an Appendix of Statistics, which will doubtless prove 
interesting and valuable to the investor in Brazilian enterprises, as well as the 
inquirer after new truths and facts of distant and little-known lands. 

HEROES of INDUSTRY. Original Biographies, with Sixteen 

Portraits. By Major JONES, U.S. Consul for Wales, Author of “Lincoln, 
Stanton, and Grant: Historical Sketches/’ “ Four Years in the Army of the 
Potomac,” “The Life of Joseph Cowen, M.P.” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [Heady. 

“ His narratives are distinguished by a dearness and vigour of a soldierly kind.” 

[Daily A'eics. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French Romance. By Miss Betham- 

EDWARDS, Author of "Kitty,” "Dr. Jacob,” “The White House by the 
Sea,” Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 

CLARE of CLARESMEDE: a Romance. By Charles Gibbon, 

Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ By Mead and Stream,” “ Queen of the Meadow,” 
Ac. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. 6d. 


A GENERATION of JUDGES. By their Reporter. Giving 

Sketches of the Lives of Cockbuem, Lush, Qujun, Archibald, Kelly, 
Clxasby, Willes, Bylxs, Mabtin, James, Mellish, Thesiger, Holxeb, 
Amphlett, Hall, Hatheeley, Maliks, Cairns, Jessel, Kakslake, Benjamin, 
Phillimore, and Watkin Williams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Heady. 

NEW WORK BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT, AUTHOR OF “LITTLE 
WOMEN,” &c. 

JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT. A Sequel to “ Little 

Men.” Small post 8vo, doth extra, 6s. [Ready. 

WARS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 1837 to 1887. By the 

Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN PREPARATION. 

AN ARCTIC PROVINOE.—ALASKA and the SEAL ISLANDS. 

By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. Illustrated by many Drawings from Nature and 
Maps. Demy bvo, doth extra, price 16s. 

MAIN (Mrs., formerly Mrs. Fred. Burnaby).—HIGH LIFE and 

TOWERS of SILENCE. By the Author of " Tne High Alps in Winter: or 
Mountaineering in Search of Health.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 10 s. 6d. 

AN AUTUMN CRUISE in the 2ESEAN; or, Notes of a Voyage in 

a Sailing Yaeht. By T. FITZ-PaTRICK, M.A. Crown Svo, doth. With 
Illustrations and a Map. 

TO LAKE TANGANYIKA in a BATH-CHAIR. By Annie B. 

HOKE. With Portrait, from Photographs, of “ Jack” andthe Authoress, and 
Maps of the Route and Lake Tanganyika, by E. C. Hore, FJLC.b. Crown 8vo. 

PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of Modem Persian Life and 

Character. By Dr. 0. J. WILLS. Crown 8vo. 


H0R8E-RAGING in FRANCE: a History. By Robert Blaek, M. A., 

formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge, l vol., demy bvo, doth extra, Ms. 


By Professor Hjalmar Boyesen. 


_ _ With 170 Illuatra- 

_Square 8vo, doth extra, 14s. 

an Edition de Luxe, price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of NORWAY 

12mo, fully Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

CALDECOTT (RANDOLPH).—A PERSONAL MEMOIR of his 

EARLY ART CAREER. By HENRY BLACKBURN, 
tions, nearly 100 of which hitherto unpublished. “ - - 
A few copies only will be printed forming an Ed 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS of Dr. J. B. QUIES. By Paul 

CELlfeRE. Illustrated with 126 very humourous Designs by F. Lix. Crown 
8vo, doth extra, gilt edges. 

ANNALS of the LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Written by CUNDALL, a descendant of one of “his fellowee,” to whomhe 
bequeathed “ xxvts. viijd. apeece, to buy them ringes. Illustrated. Small post 
8vo, doth extra, Ss. 6d. A few copies on larger paper, with Photographs, 

THE BOOK FANCIER; or, the Romance of Book Collecting. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD. Foap. 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 


FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS. 

price, l«s. 


Volume III. Demy 8vo, 


MYTH-LAND. By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A.. Author of 

" Familiar Wild Flowers,” &e. Small crown Svo, extra doth, bevelled boards, 6s. 

LAMB (CHAS.).—ESSAYS of ELIA (Selections from). With over 

100 Woodcut Illustrations by Charles O. Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE PLEASURES of a PIGEON FANCIER. By the Rev. J. 

LUCAS. With Illustrations, several in Colours. Crown Svo, 5s. 

WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED and DESCRIBED. Dins- 

trated with Phototype Reproductions of Photographs from Life. By J. FOR- 
TUNIS NOTT, Major Canadian Active Militia. Super-royal 8vo, doth extra, 
bevelled boards, 86s. 

NAPOLEON and M A RTF. LOUISE: Memoirs of Napoleon and 

Marie Louise. By Madame DURAND, one of the First Ladies of the Empress 
Marie Louise. Crown bvo, 7s. 6d. [Ready October 11. 

PHELPS (SAMUEL)-LIFE and LIFE-WORK of SAMUEL 

PHELPS. By W. MAY PHELPS and JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 

TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

VERNE (JULES).—A LOTTERY TICKET: a Tale of ToUemarken. 

Fully Illustrated. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

VERNE (JULES) .—MATHIAS SANDOBF. Fully Illustrated. 

Square crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN PREPARATION. 

A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Authoress of 

“Proper Pride." "Pretty Miss Neville,” “Some One Else,” 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31 s. 6d. [Ready October 11. 

THE OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH: a Novel. By Joseph Hatton. 

| In 2 vols., crown 8vo. November. 

TWO NEW EDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


JOHN JEROME: his Thoughts and Ways. A Book without 

Beginning. r»y JEAN INGKLOW, Author of " off the Bkelligs," ‘1 Sarah d« 
Kerenger,” &o. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. [Heady October IS. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The 

Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” " A Sea.Queen,” 4to„ As 
Crown Bvo, doth extra, 6s. 


LONDON; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 , Fleet Street, E.C. 
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TABLE OV CONTIS NTS. 

FA8S 

Sib W. Ambon’s Law and Custom of thb Oon- 

srrmmoN, by 0 . Ei/ton. 

Jkyons’s Hibtobt of Gbbkk Litkratubk, by F. T. 

Hiohabds.• 

Db. Cobmill's Ezekiel, by Prof. Ohxyne 
Wilkinson’s The Fbiendly Society Movement, 
by G. P. Macdonell ....... 

Two Books about India, by H. G. Keene . 
Peebin’s Religion of Philosophy, by A. W. 

Been. 

New Novels, by G. Babnett Smith. 

Some Scotoh Books. 

Notes and News. 

Obkhnal Vebsk . “Sands of Death,” by Michael 

Field . 

Obituaby : Db. Thompson, by F. T. 0 .; Db. 

Inoleby, by L. T. 8 . 

The Obientalibt Oonobess. 

Notes of a Tottb in the AsiatTo Gbeek Islands, 
VIII., by the Rev. H. F. Tozeb .... 
Selected Fobkion Books. 

COBBESPONDENCE 

A Disclaimer , by Grant Allen; The Pdnaaaila 
Sanghdrdma identified with the Amravail Stupa , 
by Dr. J. Burgees; Barlow , the American Poet , 
by Dr. Clair J. Grece; Protection in Pueeiafrom 
Polith Competition , by F. H.; “ Le Grand Dic - 
tionnaire du XIXme Slide ," by the Rev. Dr. 

Littledale'. 244 

Appointments fob Next Week .... 244 

Mathematical Books. 244 

Notes of a Philological Took, MI., by Whitley 

Stokes. 246 

Science Notes.247 

Philology Notes.247 

Lbs Abubths C&kBBBB, by Cosmo Monkhodse , 247 

COBBESPONDENCE 

The Punic Croteee in the Ule of Man , by Ernest B. 

Savage. 248 

Notes on Abt and Abchaeoloqy .... 248 

Staoe Notes.249 

Dvorak's New Obatobio, by J. S. Bkedlook . 249 
Mdsio Notes.249 


pHRISTMAS CARDS.—ORIGINAL 

DESIGNS WANTED. Mult be high-clau aud non] ; Laudicapc, 
**gure, Flower, Comic, or other Subjects ; size, 4 by 3 to 7 by 5 Inches. 

2 r r, n,ortt in n •«*— A11 Drawingt to be delivered (with prices) to 
LrfiS & 8 POTTI 8 WOODK, Bible Warehouse, Great New-street, B.C., by 
Uctober 14th.—Unapproved bketches returned October list. 


H OME for LADY STUDENTS in 

PR . 1 ^ TE fa **ILY, close to rail, ’busses, and trams. Highest 
^Terences.— ‘ Mater," 28, St. Aagusilno’s-read, Camden-square, London, 

A LADY engaged as SEARCHER and 

COPYIST of MSS., fto., at the Record and other public offices and 
libraries would be glad to meet with more work of the same kind. Terras 
moderate.—Address P. E., care of W. 11. Smith ft Sons, 186, strand, W.C. 

'TUTOR (Etonian) WANTED to PREPARE 

J- TWO BOYS for ETON.—Non-resident, Wimbledon and Bourne¬ 
mouth. Liberal Salary—Write, with full particulars, up to the 13th 
Inst., L. W. LOROS TAFT, Ridgelands, Wimbledon ; afterwards, Seabank, 
Bournemouth. 

TV/TAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

“7“** CEREALS, Free to any Railway Station In Great Britain.— 
HALLETTS PEDIGREE SEED COMPANY, LIMITED, Brighton. Tele- 
graphic Address, “ PRDIORRE, BRIGHTON.” 


■\JAPLES— PROTESTANT SCHOOL for 

G1KL8.—ENGLISH BOAKDERS ltECElVED—Pro.p««ni. on 
.ppltarttao to Mr. L. H. EPMiNsoir. old Trultbnl School. M.nclmtar. 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

S.W. (dole to Kart', Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 


CLASSES for YOUNG 


-—i for 

CHILDREN. 
' for Resident 


VUAOCU3 lor lUUflU I 

Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate House adjoining 
Pupils. The NEXT TERM oommences SEPTEMBER i2i n>. 

'T'O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

-L The AUTOTYPE COMPANY havo been permitted to plaoe in tbe 
Photographlo Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered In obtaining 

g ermlssion, &c—Apply to the MavaoeB, AUTOTYPE COMPART 74, New 
xford Street. London. W.C. 


w. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

The 


and PUBLISHERS, 61, Gracechurch-etreet, London: and 
Charterhouse Press ,' 1 44 und 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 


B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

Solicitor., Me .—HENRY BOTHER AN A CO., 94. Ptac.mil., and 
1*6, 8 trend. Second-hand Booksollers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
give the utmost value In cash. Experienced valners sent. Removals 
without trouble or oxpense to vendors. Established 1816. 


HTHE CHURCH CONGRESS.—The 

“GUARDIAN” of OcTOUKK 6 , in a triplo camber, gives the 
Sermons, Inaugural Address, and the Pupers and Discussions on CHURCH 
KKFOltM, on the first und second days of the Congress, which opened at 
Wakefield on Tueedny. October 5. Full accounts of the other days irom its 
correspondents and reporters will appear on October 13. Published urice 
blxpenoe, every Wednesday, at 5, Burlelgb-atreet, W.C. 


B 


RUNNER 


FREE 

NORTH WICH. 


library, 


WANTED, Immediately, an UNMARRIED LADY to undertake the 
duties uf LIBRARIAN. Salary £V\ with a residence In the Library unn 
and coals free. Population 15.D00. Number of volumes 7.ooo. Applica 
tlons in candidate * own handwriting, stating age. and presout or previous 
employment as a Librarian, with copies of not more thsu three testi¬ 
monial*, will be received by me endorsed " Application for Librarian ” ud 
to 4 p.m. ou TUESDAY, the 13TH OCTOBER IRbTAKT. P 

Board Offices, Northwicb, Cheshire. James Cowlet, Clerk. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION PROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOR CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


OHCE-A-IF IBOOICS- 

Thc following Catalogue! gratis and poet-free :— 

3- -W0BKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Seta or Separately. 

4- —BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS- 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, ftc. 


1-RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 


2.—BOOKS STBONGLI HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


*,* Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 

All Books In Circulation or on Bale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


UUDI E’S 

NEW 


SELECT LIBRARY, 

OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


A NGLO-JEWISH 

XL exhibi 


HISTORICAL 

EXHIBITION. 

C HAIRMAN —F. D. MOCATTA. Esq. 

Vice-Chairman— JOHN EVANS, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

An EXHIBITION of OBJECTS iIlo.tr.tl., ANGLO-JEWI 8 H BlSTtMIT 
yrllt b« held .1 th. ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
daring the Bpring of 1887, under the auspices of a Committee which com¬ 
prises many of tho leading authorities on Archaeology, History, and Art. 

OFFKKS of SUITABLE OBJECTS ore now INVITED. 

A Svllabus of such objects, suitable for Exhibition, may be obtained from 
tbe Hon. Secs., who will be h*ppy to furnish any further information to 
tbs)« desiring to contribute exhibits. 

Morris Joskth, \ Hon. 

3, Westboorne Crescent, Isidore Spirlma*, f bees. 

Hyde Park, W. 


c 


AVENDI8H COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

President ; 

HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The Object of this College li to enable 8 tudenta at the earliest practicable 
«£*, and at a moderate cost, to take tho University degree In Arts. Law-, or 
Medicine. 

Studenta are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 16. 

Tbe College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the 
fcing Vacation), including all necessary expense* of tuition for the B.A. 
IBa^ree, are £84 per annum. 

ffor further Information apply to the Waedkjt, Cavendish College, Cam- 
'bridge. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

JLil of ENGLAND. 

Agricultural education 

Tpke EXAMINATION for CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S JUNIOR 
'SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each, will take plaoo simultaneously in the 
«<OdbTY ’8 ROOMS and at the Schools from which Pupils are entered by 
’VbedCoad Master, on NOVEMBER Dill and 16TH. 

ENTRIES CLOSE on OCTOBER 15TH. 

'Copies of the Regulations may he had on application to 

U. M. Jkakims, Secretary. 

•M, flanover-aquarc. London. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

PROF. MORLEY will give a COURSE o' THIRTY LECTURES on 
SHIAWESPEARE’S PLAY'h, on MONDAYS, from 10 to 11 AM., beginning 
on MONDAY, October II. Fee fof each Terra of Ton Lectures, £1 is. 

J. M. HoksBukgH, M.A., Secretary. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JA-«B’B SQUARE, 8 .W. 

PnxsiDBjrr^LOUD TENNYSON. 

'Vice-Presidents.'—-R ight Hon- w. E. Gladstone, M.P. The Vefv Rev. 
The’Doan of Llandaff, Sir B. li. Banbury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkly, K-C.B. 
TeraTEKS.—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earlof Rosebery. 

Tho Library oontalna 100,ObOVolumes of Ancient and Modern LI teraturo 
4n various Language*. SubSerlpaion, A3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
A 2 with Entrance-foe of A 6 ; Life Membership, £26. Flftoen V(flumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
■from Tea to Half-D«st Hix. CaU’oguo Supplement (1876-00). prloe 6 e. 
to Beni ben, 4s. Fifth Ktt itivmtf ths Cataloi/ws is the press. Frohpeotas 
eoemulon. Hosier UelSOOS, aunlUYUl ntMrtar. 


A UTOTYP E. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any sice up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 indies. This pro¬ 
cess is noted for its excellenoe in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, SealB, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees of tbe 
British Museum, the Palaeographies!, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by tbe 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Lkioh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue), 166 pp., Sixpence, poet-free. 

"AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 

L eeds triennial musical 

FESTIVAL, October I3th, Hth, 16th, and 16 th, 1886, 

Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Detailed Programmes may be had fret- 

Aid. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. fee. 
Festival Office, Centenary-street, Leeds, Oct. 1st, 1886. 


'J'HE 


Just ready, fcap. 8 vo, stiff paper cover, prloe Is- 

CONFESSIONS of a BACHELOR, 

and other Sketches. 

By H. GRAFTON. 


London i WYMAN A Sons, 76, Great Queen«street, W.C. 


Just published, foap., sawed, price Is. 

SHADOW of the CHURCH: 

a Novel. 

London : BiMPKiff, MARSHALL, & Co.. 4, Stationers’ HaU-eourt 
Plymouth: BOWERIXO ft CO. 


'J'HE 


Now ready, price 8s. 6d., small 4to, 242 pp. 

C£SAR IN KENT. 

By Rev. F. T. VINE, B.A., 


Rector of Eastington, Gloucestershire. 
London i 


BIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 

AND ALL BOOTWT.MM. 


C0.1 
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George bell & sons’ 

BOOKS. 

UNSEEN PAPERS. 
EXTRACTS for TRANSLATION in 
GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH. 

By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Greek in Glasgow University; 

H. JACKSON, Litt.D., 

Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge; 

And W. E. CUKBEY, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8ro, is. 8d. [Juif publiihed. 

Translations of these Pieces will be 

found in a Companion Volume by the Same Author, 
entitled “ TRANSLATIONS,” price 8s. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ENGLISH LETTERS and 
LETTER-WRITERS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Law and Custom of the Constitution. 

Part I. Parliament. By Sir W. R. 

Anson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

At no time probably has the public taken 
more interest in the working of the constitu¬ 
tion than at the moment when, as at present, 
the air seems to be full of projects for 
enlarging and improving it out of existence. 
The great success of the lectures lately pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Dicey was due to the skill 
with which he satisfied a very general desire 
to know something of the principles by which 
the management of public affairs is directed. 
He showed that there is such a thing as 
constitutional law, notwithstanding the scep¬ 
ticism of many distinguished jurists, albeit 
its rules are disguised under obsolete formulas 
and confused by admixture with a number of 
shifting conventions; and by a series of 
careful comparisons he brought out, in addi¬ 
tion, the points wherein our own constitution 
differs from those of foreign countries and of 
the various self-governing colonies which 
form a portion of our empire. 

Sir William Anson’s treatise is concerned 
with the same subject, but he has succeeded 
in treating it from an independent point of 
view. He deals with the law of the con¬ 
stitution and with the usages or customs 
which conflict or appear to oonflict with that 
law; but he seeks not so much to present an 
image of the constitution as seen from 
without as to furnish his readers with a 
survey or working plan enabling them to 
underatand without much trouble the compli¬ 
cated machine of government. His book is 
addressed to lawyers rather than to the consti¬ 
tutional historian or the student of political 
science; and it is, therefore, more concerned 
with the classification and analysis of existing 
laws and customs than with their history or 
political value. The nature of the subject, 
indeed, requires some historical apparatus and 
some consideration of the circumstances in 
which these laws and customs originated. 
Dr. Stubbs has shown us that the institutions 
of every people must be to a great extent 
“ the result of the discipline of its external 
history”; and that the growth of our own 
constitution in particular must be viewed as 
tiie resultant of several forces in combina¬ 
tion, among whioh must be included the 
character of the people as developed by the 
course of their national history. 8ir William 
Anson has fully recognised the fact that rules 
cannot be understood without considering the 
circumstances of their introduction. The 
difficulty of course arises that if we go too 
mnch into detail we may “ not see the forest 
for the trees ”; but this he meets by beginning 
his work with a brief historical outline of the 


phases through which our existing constitu¬ 
tion has passed, from its beginnings under the 
Plantagenet kings to the foundation of the 
modern system in consequence of the passing 
of the Bill of Rights. By this method he 
makes it possible “to fit the rules into their 
historical origin as each comes to be dealt 
with,” and is enabled to pass easily into a 
simple account of the present disposition of 
political forces, of the apparent divergence of 
law and usage in matters of government, and 
of “ the legal rights and duties of the various 
parts of the sovereign body against one 
another and against the community at large.” 

The soundness of the plan will be admitted; 
and it must also be acknowledged that there 
is ample room for the new treatise, notwith¬ 
standing that other portions of the same field 
were occupied beforehand by Mr. Bagehot in 
his brilliant work on the English Constitution, 
and by the lectures of the Vinerian professors, 
to which reference has already been made. 
The treatise will, doubtless, attract a wider 
audience than that to which it is directly 
addressed, since all are interested in the 
work of Parliament and the actual methods 
of its daily business. The mediaeval anti¬ 
quities and moot points of the law will be 
left to the legal student, who wants to be 
well grounded in this branch of jurispru¬ 
dence. He will find no lack of material for 
his instruction. He will learn here how to 
analyse the notions of Right and Duty, to 
trace the humble beginnings of the State, and 
to find an adequate definition of Sovereignty; 
he will be taught to reprove Austin for his 
“arbitrary and unhistorical assumption ”that 
the sovereign was everywhere and at all times 
omnipotent, and to recognise the incongruity 
of the philosopher’s idea that “ the king is an 
emanation of the sovereignty of parliament.” 
An ordinary reader will not care much for 
the scholastic problems to which the attention 
of the student must, for educational purposes, 
be directed, and will be content to discuss the 
use and abuse of the Dispensing Power, and 
the consequences of a revival of the veto 
when, if ever, a new conflict may arise on 
these points between the Crown in Council 
and the Crown in Parliament. The history 
of the old conflicts is lucidly set forth in Sir 
W. Anson’s treatise. The legal effect of a 
royal proclamation is illustrated by examples 
from the Tudor reigns, and from the “forty 
days’ tyranny,” in which Lord Chatham 
restrained the export of wheat. The obsolete 
suspending power is carefully distinguished 
from the “ dispensations ” which the Bill of 
Rights in some cases permitted to survive; 
and a full account is given of the somewhat 
similar claims of the Crown to levy taxes 
without consent of Parliament in the case of 
ship money, and in the matter of indirect 
taxation. Upon the latter point it might 
have been well to go a little more fully into 
the reasons by which the judges succeeded in 
maintaining the prerogative claimed in Bate’s 
case, though most of them appear in the 
quotations from “Mr. Hake will's learned 
argument ” on the impositions in Ring James’s 
Book of Rates. The Reform Act of 1832 
destroyed the importance of the Crown’s 
attempts to influence the legislature by the 
creation of rotten boroughs, and the direct 
bribery or intimidation of members; but it is 
still doubtful to what extent it would be 


constitutional to swamp the Upper House by 
a capricious or a calculated increase in the 
number of Peers. 

The object of the treatise, when com¬ 
plete, is to describe the functions of the 
two powers which represent the sovereignty 
in our Constitution. The Crown in Council, 
at one time supreme in its executive and 
legislative capacities, has given place to 
Parliament so far as the latter function is 
concerned; and as to its executive powers, it is 
represented by a Cabinet of Ministers, holding 
office as heads of departments, and giving 
advice as privy councillors having the con¬ 
fidence of Parliament. This dualism in the 
constitution produced great inconvenience, 
until a remedy was discovered almost by 
accident. “We now see the do facto executive, 
the ministers of the Crown, living their 
political lives in the midst of the legislature, 
and acting necessarily in close harmony with 
the majority of the representatives of the 
people.” The present volume deals only 
with the Crown in Parliament. The subjects 
which fall under this head are conveniently 
arranged, with numerous extracts from the 
actual form of writs and other technical 
documents. The mode of summoning Parlia¬ 
ment is described, and the life of the session ,is 
followed from its opening to its prorogation 
and dissolution. The business of each day is 
carefully recorded, the effect of the standing 
orders noted, and the course of procedure on 
public, private, and money bills, is pointed 
out and distinguished. The privileges of 
both Houses are recorded, with sufficient 
references to the leading cases on the subject. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the book 
consists in a careful analysis of the law 
relating to the franchise, as altered by the 
recent Reform Acts. It is almost impossible 
that any short statement on such a complex 
subject should be free from omissions or over- 
compression; but, speaking generally, the 
account here given seems to be in accordance 
with the Acts of Parliament, and with the 
latest decisions on their construction. A 
little more might have been said as to county 
votes in boroughs, and as to those votes in 
respect of joint ownerships which did not fall 
within the definition of “ faggot ” or fictitious 
qualifications. The volume ends with an 
interesting and useful chapter on the judicial 
power of both Houses of Parliament, includ¬ 
ing not only their direct action, but also the 
proceedings on petition and committee of 
inquiry, and on an address for the removal of 
servants of the Crown. 

Charles Eltow. 


A History of Greek Literature from the 

Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. 

By P. B. Jevons. (C. Griffin.) 

Thebe was room, even after Prof. Mahaffy’s 
book, for another short history of Greek 
literature, and Mr. Jevons has written a very 
valuable contribution to the subject. Con¬ 
taining a great deal of matter in few words, 
it is too full and miscellaneous for a review 
of it to be easy. We must be content to say 
that, while the plan of the work prohibits a 
display of erudition, there is internal evidence 
of wide reading, careful study, and good 
taste, and that it will be found readable a d 
interesting even by persons wl£ know no 
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Greek. Facts are given in abundance; but 
the greater part of the space saved by keeping 
grammatical disquisition in the background is 
given up—as it ought to be in a history of 
literature—to criticism, and the criticism 
strikes us as generally sound. Thus, on 
several sides the book will do good to 
those advanced students for whom it is 
meant. 

To “the principles which determined the 
growth of Greek literature ” Mr. Jevons has 
devoted special attention. It was primarily 
designed to be heard, not read. From this 
circumstance follow, on the one hand, some of 
its most conspicuous merits; and, on the 
other, most of its important transformations. 
“ The superior transparency of Greek ... is 
due to the oral character of the literature.” 
Immediate clearness is more necessary in 
what is to be heard than in what is preserved 
upon paper for reading and re-reading. But 
the character and extent of the audience 
changed with changes in political and social 
conditions, and the literature had to take on 
new shapes for new circles of hearers, and to 
discover new occasions of getting them 
together. The audience of a Demodocus, an 
Alcaeus, a Herodotus, and a Lysias, were very 
different, and so, therefore, were their com¬ 
positions. 

This generalisation about Greek literature 
being oral in character is both true and im¬ 
portant, and we have never seen it better 
worked out; but it would have had to be 

S ’‘fled if Mr. Jevons had carried his history 
er down, and we earnestly wish he had 
so carried it. It is no doubt the case that the 
literature declined when it ceased to be com¬ 
municated orally (p. 494). 

“When the audience, whether of the assembly, 
the law-court, the theatre, the symposium, or 
the temple, was replaced by a reading public, 
then the Greek mind ceased to create, anabegan 
to draw its inspiration, not from nature and the 
life around it, but from books. It became 
learned and imitative, pedantio and frigid” 
(p. 48). 

But a literature does not cease to be worth 
studying the moment that it begins to decline; 
and the decline that produced Theocritus, 
Plutarch, and Lucian has some claim to atten¬ 
tion. Moreover, many even of the later 
writers have exercised a most important in¬ 
fluence upon subsequent letters as well as on 
character, conduct, or history. It would 
even be interesting, and not unprofitable, to 
trace the sad disappearance of Greek litera¬ 
ture in the Christian world. If the study be 
not carried on t hrough evil days as well as 
good ones, we may get a knowledge of the 
great writers who made their literature a 
power in the world, but we run the risk of 
railing to see what that power actually 
effected. "What work, however, it is still 
doing to-day, and may yet do, can be well 
gathered by any intelligent reader from the 
pages before us. 

But Mr. Jevons will not complain if we 
can say no worse of his book than that he 
has not given us enough of it; and we wish 
to recommend it warmly. Indeed, Mr. Jevons 
is a man to be envied: he has evidently 
enjoyed his task of writing, and he has done 
it welL 

FBArncuir T. Richabds. 


nn. coBrax's EZEXIBL. 


Bat Buck det Prophettn Btechiel. Heraus- 
gegeben von Lie. Dr. C. H. CornilL 
(Leipzig.) 

This is a revised Hebrew text (unpointed) 
and translation of the Book of Ezekiel, with 
prolegomena and a commentary containing a 
text-critical apparatus and notes. It forms 
altogether the most complete extant specimen 
of Old Testament textual criticism on a large 
scale. How the times have changed! It 
seems not so very long ago that in England 
even a hesitating application of criticism to 
the Mm sore tic text was frowned upon by 
“the best judges,” while to assert the right 
of conjectural, though not arbitrary, emenda¬ 
tion was to expose oneself to be classed with 
“ German rationalists.” Dr. Cornill’s experi¬ 
ence, however, has been that of not a few 
English students of this generation. 


“ I, too,” he says, “ began my studies with the 
strongest prejudices in favour of the Massoretic 
text, m my early work on Ps. lxviii. (1878) will 
show. But soon I had, with a heavy heart, to 
confess to myself that they were but prejudices. 
Particularly in single books the condition of 
the text is such that to undertake to explain it 
would mean nothing short of contempt for the 
Biblical authors.” 


It wm a bold and yet, at the same time, a 
judicious step to select Ezekiel for the 
systematic application of the rules of critical 
emendation. If there is a text which needs 
correction more than that of this book, it hM 
yet to be pointed out; but the very circum¬ 
stance that, though the need is so urgent, so 
little has been done (and how much of the 
best of that little is due to one man—Hitzig!), 
is in favour of a young and ambitious scholar 
like Dr. Comill. Where there are so few 
labourers, the meed of honour is the greater 
for one who does not shrink from an exacting 
and difficult task. 

The prolegomena form a treatise on the 
critical apparatus of the editor of Ezekiel, 
than which no better companion can be recom¬ 
mended to the student of the ancient versions. 
From the very first we feel that we can trust 
our guide. It is not every critic who betokens 
love to his author. Dr. CornQl declares in 
words too full of feeling to be untrue that 
sympathy for Ezekiel and an ever-growing 
admiration for his work have alone sustained 
him amid his various hindrances. He is, in 
fact, the champion of Ezekiel against the 
distorted representation of the prophet given 
in the Massoretic text, which, in its pointed 
form, cannot be older than the sixth century 
a.d., and without the points goes back no 
further than the time of Hadrian—for Dr. 
Comill accepts the theory of Lagorde (much 
disputed but winning its way to acceptance) 
that the received text is not a critical one, 
but based upon a single archetype not of 
equal excellence throughout, canonised at a 
time when a systematic and vigorous attempt 
was made to destroy the sacred writings of 
the Jews. This he supports by a new and 
important argument—viz., that the St. Peters¬ 
burg MS. of 916 A.n. when collated with the 
ordinary text of Ezekiel (as given by Hahn), 
gives only sixteen real variants. Ho doubt 
still more light will be thrown on the subject 
by a further study of this important codex 
and its peculiarities. Passing to the Septua- 
gint and the “ daughter-translations,” we find 
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in Dr. Comill’s discussion an aKpifiua worthy 
of his eminent teachers, L&garde and Ranke. 

I may be excused for confining my notice 
to the Semitic side of his work. The com¬ 
parative value of the Greek MSS. of the 
LKX. and the prospects of a critical edition 
are a subject which cannot be lightly touched 
upon without a crying injustice. Since Dr. 
Comill wrote, we have had an important 
expression of opinion on divers matters by 
Dr. Ceriani, in his short treatise, entitled 
Oritica BibUca: le recensioni del LXX. e la 
versione latina dell’ I tala. Later on, we 
may be able to compare the two works, and 
perhaps to correct the German by the Italian 
scholar’s researches. Passing over this sub¬ 
ject, I pause on the pages devoted to the 
Ethiopia version (not printed by Dillmann), 
the treatment of which shows a fine critical 
tact. Fortunately, Dr. Coinill had the free 
use of two MSS., each representing a distinct 
recension. One form of the text is, of course, 
based on the Septuagint; the other is a patch- 
work, founded on the older version, bat with 
very evident signs of an acquaintance with 
the Hebrew text on the part of the translator 
or editor. The long section on the Targum 
will, no doubt, lead to a more careful study 
of the great paraphrastic version, ascribed 
with substantial accuracy to the elder Hillel’s 
disciple, Jonathan ben„Uzziel. Without 
denying the lateness “sf the Targum on the 
prophets in its present form, Dr. Cornill 
concludes, from the absence of anti-Christian 
polemic, and the deviations from the Masso¬ 
retic text (with which in most cases the 
Targum agrees) that we have in it a faithful 
representation of the official Palestinian re¬ 
cension in the last century before Christ. 
It need not be stated that a thorough exami¬ 
nation has been made of the oldest US. of 
the Targum, the date of which can be fixed 
with precision, the Codex Reuchlinianns, 
written in 1105, and edited, as is well 
known, by Lagarde in 1872. The variants 
of this MS., as compared with the text in the 
Antwerp Polyglot and in. the Rabbinic Biblea 
of Bomberg and Buxtorf, are given in full 
In proportion as the Targum gains, the 
Peslutto loses through Dr. Comill’s examina¬ 
tion. Hot only is this an extremely free 
version, but it represents a mixed form of the 
text; and, sad to say, the Codex Ambrosianas 
disappoints the high expectations formed of 
it, having been most mercilessly brought into 
harmony with the Hebrew text. This US., 
being of so little use as a source for the 
Peshitto text, S. Ephrem’s quotations acquire 
greater importance; and these are industriously 
catalogued by Dr. Cornill. It is satisfactory 
to know, too, that the well-known Bible 
Society edition, by Dr. Samuel Lee, ia, sof* 1 
m its author’s means went, a critical edition. 
The aeries of critical discussions is dosed by 
a few pages on the Yulgate. Our author 
finds himself obliged to admit with Lagarde 
that the famous Codex Amiatinus has been 
dated much too early, and that the 

5 redone textual authority ia the so-called 
'oletanus (eighth century). His general 
results agree with those of Howaek in ms 
monograph on the importance of Jerome for 
the Old Testament text (Gottingen, 1876). 
A description of the plan of the present 
edition, and an appendix, well deserving to 
be summarised did space permit, on tbs 
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name of Qod in Ezekiel, conclude the pro¬ 
legomena. 

The text and commentary deserve a much 
longer notice than I can give. The difference 
between Dr. Cornill and most commentators 
(even the scholarly Smend) is this, that 
whereas they approach the study of their 
author from the exegetical side, and are, in 
spite of themselves, continually drawn into 
criticism of the text, he begins from the 
critical side, and is allured, equally in spite 
of himself, into the wide field of exegesis. 
Where there is so much to choose from, it 
seems invidious to mention only a few pas¬ 
sages; but, perhaps the student of exegesis 
will thank me for indicating chaps, iv., xix., 
xxvii. (especially the note on CD), and xl.- 
xlii. A small point of much interest occurs 
in the note on i. 22, S'p- 13 . Dr. Comill 
remarks that Ezekiel uses the word 3?'p~! in 
its original physical meaning, “firmament,” 
and the use of S'jrt in Gen. i. is derived from 
this passage. Since Jehovah “sitteth in 
heaven,” it was clear that Ezekiel’s V'p”) 
meant heaven, and so the writer of Gen. i. 
6-8 used the word in this sense. A scribe, 
with the post-Ezekielian cosmogony in his 
head, omitted the 2 in S'pia; as Dr. Comill 
remarks, “ eine hochst interessante Variante.” 
Passing on to the emendation of the text, one 
notices a delightful spirit of fairness to pre¬ 
decessors, notably with reference to Hitzig, 
whose eccentricities have sometimes obscured 
his many substantial services to criticism and 
exegesis (see pp. 275, 286, 824, 887, 429). 
Hitzig’s treatment of the text of xxxii. 18-32 
is pronounced “ein Glanzpunkt seines 
'Werkes.” Gesenius, too, is duly quoted 
{eg., p. 306, at xxi. 20), and old Michaelis 
(p. 259, at the much-vexed passage xvi. 7, 
which will now, we may hope, be left in 
peace); Cappellus, too, at xxii. 25 (p. 314). 
it is an accident that J. van Gilse {Specimen 
exegeticum et criticum ... in cap. xvii. Ezech., 
Amstelod., 1836), has not been mentioned as 
omitting the impossible np in xvii. 5, and 
ttQ'n in xvii. 9 ; Gratz {Die Pealmen, Bd. i.) 
as reading “fUab in xxiii. 21, and Y'Dn with 
the Targum in xxvii. 20; and Geiger {Judische 
Zeitechrift, xi. 242) as reading “jbnt “and 
Cilicia” in xxvii. 11. That Lagarde’s scat¬ 
tered suggestions are attended to was to be 
expected; also Wellhausen’s in Smend’s com¬ 
mentary, though most commonly our editor 
prefers to strike out a new way for himself. 
(See, e.g., iv. 4; vi. 9.) It is a proof of 
independence that, after registering a well- 
supported correction in xxvii. 11, he rejects 
it in favour of his own certainly plausible 
conjecture, )7bnn. He shows a marked dis¬ 
inclination to rescue strange aira£ \tyoptva 
by Arabic or Assyrian etymologies (see, e.g., 
PP- 258, 270, 280, 306 bis, 320, 327), but is 
willing enough to learn from Friedrich Delitzsch 
when he can. Thus, at viii. 16, Dr. Comill con- 
firms the traditional reading, ob'S, by the 
Babylonian elamu. (See Baer and Delitzsch, 

P- *•) Less to be commended, perhaps, is 
the defence of JTDfibN in xxii. 25 (but not 
*ix. 7) and Isaiah xiii. 22 by the Babylonian 
alrnttu (Friedr. Delitzsch). At xvii. 18, 19, 
however, Dr. Cornill’s boldness seems jus¬ 
tifiable. He reads there “ wine of Helbon and 
Zimin and Arnaban they delivered in thy 
markets ” on the authority of Assyrian and 
Babylonian wine-lists. On xxi. 13, &c., he 


makes no concessions to Assyriology, and is 
probably unconvinced by Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
recent paper on this section in the Zeitechrift 
tor cuneiform studies. To the merits of the 
edition of the Massoretic text with which the 
name of Franz Delitzsch (and also*Baer’s) is 
so honourably connected, he does full justice; 
but takes the liberty of differing in his judg¬ 
ment of the common reading of ix. 7. He is 
also proof against the allurements of Bickell. 
On the dirges in chaps, xvii., xix., he 
approximates more to Carl Budde. 

Dr. Comill’s critical method is of course 
to use the versions as guides to more primi¬ 
tive readings than the absolutely uncritical 
Massoretic text supplies. His tact seldom 
deserts him, and he is usually cautious. He 
can, however, be bold upon occasion; but the 
bolder he is the more anxiously he disclaims 
any special gift of divination in thoroughly 
corrupt passages. Thus, at p. 474, he remarks 
that though he has done his best to guess 
with the help of the versions (paying a com¬ 
pliment, by the way, to the late Dr. Field), 
he does not imagine himself to have restored 
what Ezekiel really wrote in xlii. 1-12: 
“ das ist und bleibt uns fur immer unwieder- 
bringlich verloren.” Among those of our 
editor’s original conjectures which do not 
require such an absolute disclaimer of finality 
I may perhaps refer with appreciation to 
Close on v. II., xiii. 18, xvi. 30, xix. 9, 
xxiii. 42, xxxi. 3, xxxiv. 31; but above all 
to xiii. 20, when by substituting D’tPBn jmN 
for D'tPSa ns sense and grammar are equally 
improved, and a passage very familiar to us 
all from the church-lectionary system becomes 
beautifully clear. I have said nothing yet of 
the numerous “glosses” which Dr. Cornill 
has removed from the text. The clearance is 
specially conspicuous in chaps, vii. and x.; 
but is it not almost too much of a good thing ? 
I, at least, require more time before pro¬ 
nouncing a confident opinion. Transposition 
is also resorted to, with good effect, both here 
and elsewhere. On the whole, Ezekiel is 
presented here in a purer and much more 
intelligible form than in the traditional text, 
though of course the qualifying words “ on 
the whole ” mean a good deal. I am thankful 
that Dr. Comill has been so free from 
timidity; but when so much depends on tact, 

! it is open to other scholars of the same prin¬ 
ciples as himself to question and to differ. 
Even his use of the versions, though right in 
principle, may have led him wrong in some 
of his corrections. In conclusion, let me 
remark that the student of Hebrew grammar 
will be surprised at the number of gram¬ 
matical stumbling-blocks removed by the 
new editor. (See, e.g., viii. 16; xiii. 19, 20; 
xxiii. 40; xxvii. 34 (compare Driver’s Tenses, 
201); xxxvi. 13; xlvii. 15.) I would also 
refer Dr. Comill to Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
recent book, Kinship in Arabia, for a valuable 
emendation of xviii. 6, 15. 

T. K. Chxtxe. 


The Priendly Society Movement. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson. (Longmans.) 

A book on Friendly Societies was much 
needed; and Mr. Wilkinson, than whom no one 
was better qualified, has written an excellent 
one. It will be useful not only as a practical 
text-book for members of these societies, but 


as an interesting record to outsiders of what 
is one of the greatest examples of self-help 
by association. 

“Since I have been at this office,” said the 
present chief registrar,” I have been compelled 
to look at the different forms of societies in 
their mutual relations, and see that the friendly 
society is the common stock out of which aU 
have sprung, and without which, for instanoe, 
neither co-operation nor trade-unionism can 
really be understood. ... It has not only 
supplied the machinery in the first instance for 
the building society, the co-operative society, 
the trade union, it has supplied the free spirit 
and the tendency to federation ” (letter quoted 
in the Manual for Co-operators, p. 224). 

The progress of the movement has been slow 
and painful. Friendly societies have had to 
fight their way against prejudice without and 
inexperience within. Their secret signs and 
pass-words were made the excuse for treating 
them as dangerous associations, for resisting 
their legal recognition, and for bringing them 
generally into hatred and contempt. Mr. 
Wilkinson gives some specimens of the abuse 
with which they were tesptttered. 

“ I oare not for your badges,” said a'dergyman 
of the Church of England at the funeral of a 
member; “they are emblems of wickedness—- 
and you are worse than devils or infidels; and 
if you do not forsake your badges, you will not 
only go down to the grave as this man has 
done, but you will sink down to hell eternal.” 

The opposition which they had to overcome, 
however, was not all of this rabid kind. 
Much of it was due to the unsound character 
of many of the societies. They had under¬ 
taken a financial work of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, and they have only after long groping 
and many failures struck into the right path. 
Very slowly, for instance, and still far from 
universally has the essential principle been 
recognised of graduating the scale of pay¬ 
ments according to the age at which the 
member joins the society; and in only a few 
cases, comparatively speaking, has the work 
been resolutely undertaken of compiling 
accurate statistics—a work which, in great 
part, each society must do for itself, and the 
results of which must from time to time be 
reviewed and corrected. The quinquennial 
valuations required by the Act of 1875 showed 
| in how rough and ready a fashion most 
societies compiled their tables of payment. 

“ In no less than 70 per cent, of the valua¬ 
tions,” reported the actuary of the registry 
offioe, “there is nothing to show that the 
valuer has made the slightest endeavour to 
ascertain how far the tables used required- 
judging from the past experience of the society 
—to be modified to give a probably more cor¬ 
rect anticipation of the society’s experience.” 

Mr. "Wilkinson records, however, a steady 
improvement, the thorough methods of the 
larger societies being more and more widely 
followed; and there is good reason for the 
confidence with which he looks forward to 
the future. The very practical and well- 
reasoned advice which he gives should con¬ 
tribute much to the general adoption of Bound 
financial principles. 

Snowing how greatly the movement has 
been retarded by undue interference in the 
past, Mr. Wilkinson is naturally impatient of 
every unnecessary check. Especially does he 
resent the attempts which have been made by 
courts of law to minimise the effect of the 
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statutory arbitration clause. No doubt some 
county court judges have accompanied what 
he considers bad law by what is certainly 
insulting language. But he scarcely does 
them justice. He does not allow sufficiently 
for the main cause of the difficulty—the 
ambiguous language of the Act of Parliament. 
From the same cause, and to as great an 
extent, impediments have been thrown in the 
way of arbitration in building societies. 
Referring to a case in the Queen’s Bench 
Division in 1878, evidently re Bolt, he says, 
“there was no reasonable excuse for the 
ruling of the judges.” The point was 
certainly an arguable one; but if he com¬ 
pares the ambiguous sect. 30 with the 
interpretation clause (sect. 4), he will see 
that the conclusion to which the court came 
is not so absurd as he represents it. Never¬ 
theless, we thoroughly agree with him in 
deprecating outside intervention whether in 
the settlement of disputes or otherwise. The 
more the societies are left to themselves the 
better. There is evidence of steady pro¬ 
gress towards efficiency. Those reforms are 
likely to be most permanent which come 
through education, responsibility, and ex¬ 
perience ; and the same conditions strengthen 
the indirect social influences on which Mr. 
■Wilkinson lays just stress, and which are 
never absent when men associate for a good 
purpose. 

The present volume deals only with the 
affiliated orders. In a subsequent volume 
which he conditionally promises, and which 
it is hoped he will not withhold, the author 
proposes to deal with the other groups of 
friendly societies. He has sinned, it must be 
noted, by publishing a book without an index. 
By compiling a double index for the second 
volume, he will make some amends for a 
scarcely pardonable omission in the first. 

G. P. Maodowell. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 

Ideas about India. By W. S. Blunt. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Reform and Progress in India. By an 
Optimist. (W. H. Allen.) 

Mb. W. S. Blunt’s “ Ideas about India ” are 
to be found in a rechauffe of various magazine 
articles on the affairs of that country. The 
reprint is acceptable; but it is, perhaps, 
matter for legitimate regret that the writer 
did not more carefully revise the various 
papers before he issued them in book form. 
For want of such revision, the chapters 
of the work are not only somewhat defi¬ 
cient in unity, but they constantly show a 
hectic tone and a want of statistical evidence 
which are characteristic enough of the flying 
leaves of a periodical, but sadly detract from 
the practical usefulness of a volume. From 
one cover to the other Mr. Blunt’s book 
contains nothing but dogmatic opinion and 
assertions of what he saw and heard during 
an acquaintance with India which lasted about 
five months, and was begun and matured 
chiefly through the good offices of an inter¬ 
preter. 

Hence the pages are of very varying value; 
some containing the remarks of a shrewd and 
generous observer, others the rumours and 
chatter of inaccurate and interested informers; 


and the cause of Arabi crops up, ia season and 
out of season, like the head of King Charles I. 
in a well-known memorial. It is further to 
be regretted that Mr. Blunt’s inquiries into, 
the problem that he has entitled ‘ • The Agri¬ 
cultural Danger” were confined to the South, 
and were—so far as his writings show—un¬ 
accompanied by any record of faots or figures. 
Hedemurs to Mr. W. W.Hunter’sestimate that 
the land revenue only takessome eightper cent, 
of the gross produce; but he opposes nothing 
of his own beyond mere conjecture, whereas 
Mr. Hunter’s calculation was framed upon the 
experience of many years spent in collecting 
and editing Indian statistics. He scorns the 
official explanation of agricultural distress, 
which, partly at least, attributes it to con¬ 
gestion of population. Even, however, in the 
parts of India examined by Mr. Blunt the 
population is denser than is usually found in 
Eastern countries where the cultivation of 
the land is the sole resource of the people. 
Had Mr. Blunt carried out the same inquiry 
in Hindustan—by far the most important 
part of India—he would have found that in 
many districts each acre of land had to sup¬ 
port a human being, in addition to many 
cattle. When it is added that the people 
marry young and spend extravagant sums, in 
proportion to their means, on the marriage 
ceremonies and festivities, enough has surely 
been shown to form a sufficient basis for debt, 
difficulty, and distress. 

Mr. Blunt has inscribed on the cover of 
his book a noble Arabic saying, which means, 
being interpreted, “Justice for an hour is 
better than praying for a lifetime ”; and 
doubtless Mr. Blunt means to be as good as 
his word. But, in his anxiety to do justice 
to the peoples of India, he scarcely ever 
remembers to discharge the same duty 
towards his own countrymen and country¬ 
women who are employed among them. We 
hear a great deal of their large incomes, their 
luxurious living, their hauteur towards the 
natives. But we hear nothing of their 
industry, which is ohanging the face of the 
country, their large alms-giving, their readi¬ 
ness to befriend the poor and help every good 
cause and undertaking. As to their hauteur, 
in particular, there is certainly much to 
deplore in this respect; but the fault is not 
all on one side. Readers of Thackeray will 
not need to be reminded of the colonel’s 
behaviour to The Bummun at his sister’s 
soirie ; and the class of native gentlemen who 
usually frequent the houses of the English 
is not always such as to command respect. 
With such men there are three topics, always 
introduced in the same order—flattery of the 
person addressed, self-laudation, and dis¬ 
paragement of the absent. To this peculiarity 
it is, in a great degree, attributable that Mr. 
Blunt’s brethren, the English in India, going 
to the country perhaps as full of philanthropy 
and courtesy as himself, sometimes end in 
demeaning themselves in a manner which 
almost justifies his reproof. 

Unhappily Mr. Blunt is like one of those 
disastrous advocates one sometimes meets in 
court who never take a verdict. They 
are perfectly honest; their eause is, we 
will assume, good and true; but they do 
it irreparable damage by exaggeration which 
is at once gratuitous and reckless. Count 
d’Alviella said^ that the report of the natives, 


when he was in India in 1875, was that 
“ the English were just, but not kindly.’’ 
Five years later Mr. Blunt would seem to 
have found that the justice of his countrymen 
had take flight also, and followed their good 
manners. He does, however, open a credit 
account, admitting that the British admini¬ 
stration has been appreciated on account ot 
the peace that it ha9 established; and in other 
parts of his little collection of essays he seems 
disposed to admit that it will be, on the 
whole, for the advantage of the country Aat 
their administration should continue. Like Mr. 
H. Cotton (whose New India is of a far more 
serious value than Mr. Blunt’s book) he looks 
forward to a time when the “ United States 
of India ” will be able to navigate the world 
alone, under the protection, perhaps, of the 
imperial flag of Britain; and be is too honest 
not to see that such an eventuality would be 
of the very highest credit to the nation that 
found India (to change the metaphor) bleeding 
to death on the borders of the desert, and led 
her feet into the paths of peace. Let us, 
therefore, take leave of our random censor in 
a kindly spirit, admitting that most of bis 
errors are due to a Pickwick-like simplicity 
in listening to interested misinformation, 
while his good qualities are his own. Those 
who represent Mr- Blunt as little better than 
a wrong-headed busybody, a gullible senti¬ 
mentalist unable to see any good in the doings 
of his own country, are guilty of very great 
injustice. 

Reform and Progress ia a curious commen¬ 
tary on Mr. Blunt’s pessimism. Like Mr. 
Cotton’s New India, it appears to be the 
work of a member of that official class 
whose characters Mr. Blunt blackens, and 
whose facts he treats with scorn. Never¬ 
theless it will be found to contain, from its 
own point of view, fully as much practical 
reform as Mr. Blunt’s own book. The writer, 
so far as can be learned from his work, is a 
district officer in the North-West Provinces; 
and has had the advantage of a practical experi¬ 
ence of his subject. He deals with the social 
problem, showing, in particular, how a 
“collector” may maintain his accessibility 
and popular influence. He propounds some 
measures for mitigating the woes of the 
agriculturists; and he claims attention to the 
vsdue of administration, a matter which he 
clothes with far more importance than would 
be allowed by Mr. Blunt, or even Mr. Cotton. 
He shows some weak points in the machinery; 
and if some of his remedies should seem, to 
old Indians, of questionable feasibility, he yet 
deserves thanks for having observed and 
pointed out the native movement and helped 
to direct it into a useful course. Founding his 
arguments on the Reports of various Commis¬ 
sions, which have taken evidence as to the 
workings of various departments during the 
past few years, his opinions are deserving of 
more respect than if they had been merely 
picked up during a hasty tour, with the help 
of an English-speaking lackey. He evidently 

appreciates the extreme precariousness of the 

state in which the rural population of Hindu¬ 
stan exist; and this appreciation has to beoome 
serious and general before any fruitful reforms 
can be expected. It is gratifying to fin 
members of the India bureaucracy Mmestiy 
turning to practical philanthropy after tM 
fashion of the “ Optimist.” H. G. Kewi- 
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Ths Religion of Philosophy. By Raymond S. 

Perrin. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Thkbe is no God but motion, and Raymond S. 
Perrin is its prophet. Such is the creed pro¬ 
claimed in a volume about equal to the 
earlier Koran in length, and rivalling it in 
dogmatism and diffuseness, but not destined, 
one fancies, to exercise a similar influence 
over the fortunes of mankind. Mr. Perrin 
belongs to that numerous and increasing 
school who, while perhaps admitting that a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, 
hold that any other thing may be made smell 
as sweet by calling it a rose. His so-called 
“ religion of philosophy ” is, for all practical 
purposes, nothing but the atheistic materialism 
of the last century. We hear without sur¬ 
prise that “ a critic of undoubted ability, to 
whom these pages were submitted,” objected 
to the use of the word God as synonymous 
with motion. Mr. Perrin’s answer is that 
“philosophy cannot afford to surrender the 
moral discipline which is the natural in¬ 
heritance of long ages of religious life” 
(p. 288). But then this moral discipline 
should be preserved by some more creditable 
method than a transparent verbal juggle. 
Philosophy had better stop payment than 
issue forged acceptances. Of course it may 
be urged that the moral discipline once 
exercised by religion was due far more to the 
belief in a unifying power which pervades all 
existence than to the belief in the personality 
of God; and the present writer, for one, u 
not disposed to deny the force of this allega¬ 
tion. But it is not enough to say with our 
author that the conception of God is an 
appreciation of divine unity (p. 370). He 
must show that such a unity is involved in 
the conception of motion; and this he has 
quite failed to do, if indeed he can be said to 
have attempted it. Granting motion to be 
an ultimate fact, still it must mean either an 
uncentred aggregate of partial changes, or 
else the abstract idea of change of place; in 
the former case it has no unity, in the latter 
no separate existence. 

But is motion the most general of all facts, 
the ultimate reality, the principle of nature 
and its sufficient explanation ? Let us begin 
by observing that the most general fact in a 
series does not necessarily explain all the 
rest, otherwise our task at this moment would 
be singularly facilitated. We should only 
have to state the bulk of the volume before 
us in cubic inches, the number of its pages, 
and its weight in pounds avoirdupois, to give 
u sufficient idea of its contents. The readers 
of this article would know very little about 
Mr. Perrin if we were not more generous to 
him than he has been to the universe. And 
even granting the validity of his method, 
there is the obvious objection that motion 
presupposes the more elementary notions of 
space, time, and matter, the deeper notion of 
a consciousness integrating its sensations under 
the forms of co-existence and succession. It 
is true that we arrive at those more ele¬ 
mentary notions through experiences of 
motion; but, as Aristotle pointed out long 
ago, what stands first in the order of cognition 
stands last in the order of being. As usual, 
our new instructor makes his way out of the 
difficulty by altering the accepted connotation 
of terms in the most arbitrary fashion, 
jfattef, he tells us, is identical with s|>ace j 


while space and time are respectively the 
objective and subjective aspects of motion. 
They also represent the infinite and absolute 
considered as metaphysical attributes of God; 
besides constituting the fundamental anti¬ 
thesis between the thing perceived (space) 
and the percipient (time). To talk of one 
aspect perceiving another surely involves a 
greater strain on our faith than anything in 
the Christian creeds. The very word “ aspect ” 
necessitates the notion of a percipient to 
whom one side of a phenomenon is presented; 
while, again, the notion of a side presupposes 
the notion of space, which was one of the 
very things to be explained. Matter agrees 
with space in the single property of extension, 
and differs from, or rather is diametrically 
opposed to, it in every other. Still more 
infelicitous is the identification of time with 
the absolute, time being always incomplete, 
because unfinished; while the absolute is 
essentially complete and self-contained. Ab¬ 
surdity reaches its climax when we are told 
that “ the aspects of motion, space, and time 
are merely the natural products of the differ¬ 
ence between subject and object ” (p. 247); 
in other words, things are the natural product 
of the difference between themselves! 

Mr. Perrin is an American: whether he is 
also a New Englander does not appear; but 
we must confess that he reminds us strongly 
of the Pogram and Hominy immortalised in 
Martin Chmsslemt. The sources of inspira¬ 
tion have changed. Mr. Herbert Spencer ami 
Lewes are to him what Fichte and Hegel 
were to them; but he is as much out of his 
depth in dealing with the conceptions of the 
modem English scientific sohool as they 
were in dealing with the conceptions of 
German transcendental philosophy. 

By far the greater part of Mr. Perrin’s 
bulky volume is occupied by a historical and 
critical survey of the different philosophical 
systems, and of the great religions of man¬ 
kind. Of original investigation there is no 
trace. For the history of philosophy the 
principal authority consulted is Lewes’s 
well-known work. Lewes was a man of 
genius; but as a historian of speculation he 
was never very trustworthy, and is now 
entirely out of date. To the blunders of 
his guide our compiler adds others much 
worse of his own. 'While taking all ignorance 
for his province he seems to have devoted 
particular attention to the art of going wrong 
in chronology. Beginning tolerably far back, 
we are told that “ when the Assyrian empire 
fell, the Egyptians regained their inde¬ 
pendence under the Theban Amenophis, who 
. . . founded the eighteenth dynasty” (p. 
396)—a confusion of the Hyksos with the 
Assyrians, and of the seventeenth century b.c., 
with the seventh. The absurd story that 
Xerxes left some of his Magi as instructors 
for the young Democritus is given in close 
connexion with the statement that Demo¬ 
critus was bom 460 b.c, (p. 37). “ Bratus 

and Marcus Antonius ” are named as “ among 
the last who contributed to the renown 
of ” Stoicism (p. 73). Whether by Marcus 
Antonius we are to understand the Tri¬ 
umvir of that name or the Emperor Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius, and if the latter, whether 
we are to suppose him a contemporary of 
Brutus, does not appear. Passing to the 
1 Middle Ages, we le^rn that tfce Normans— 


who are identified with the Saxons—“ over¬ 
ran England and France in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury” (p. 452). 1196 is given as the date 

of the dispute between Henry II. and Becket. 
“ The greatest of Arabian philosophers, Algaz- 
zali,” was, it seems, “ horn in the city of 
Tours, a.b. 1508 ” (p. 96). This may 
possibly be a misprint for 1058 and Thous, a 
city in Persia; and we are willing to allow 
the same excuse for “ Athena) ” and “ antich- 
thome ”; but the printer cannot be made 
responsible for the following passage: 

“Thomas Hobbes .. . studied at Oxford.. .. 
This was before the law of gravitation or the 
fluctional calculus had been discovered, as 
Newton and Leibnitz were in their boyhood. 
The circulation of the blood . . . had just been 
announced in England by Harvey. . . . 
Galileo . . . was discussing questions of 
astronomy with the monks of the Holy Inquisi¬ 
tion. Kepler was engaged in working out his 
laws of the planetary motions. Milton . . . 
was planning the scene of his great drama of 
Heaven. The genius of Shakespeare, thirty 
years after the great poet’s death, was not yet 
recognized. The language of France was just 
attaining its present state of perfection under 
the magic sentences of Moliero; and . . . 
Descartes . . . had but a few years before pub¬ 
lished his‘Meditations’” (p. 126). 

The date of the epoch thus characterised is 
fixed at 1646 by the reference to Shakspere, 
whose genius, by the way, was fully recog¬ 
nised immediately after bis death. Now at 
that time Hobbes had left Oxford thirty-eight 
years; Leibnitz was only j ust bom; the cir¬ 
culation of the blood had been announced 
eighteen years previously; Galileo had been 
dead four, and Kepler fourteen, years; Milton 
was absorbed in political controversies; and 
Moliere had not yet written a single play. 
A little farther on Berkeley and Hume—whose 
metaphysical speculations Mr. Perrin pro¬ 
nounces “ tame and uninstructive ”—are 
described as the historical successors of 
Hartley (p. 140), whose Observations on Man 
was not published until after the appearance 
of their principal works. At the headfof a 
list of Comte’s English expositors—^rhich 
also includes Mr. Spencer—we find the name 
of Dr. Thomas Brown (p. 194). Were a 
philosopher to rise from the dead Positivism 
is hardly the system he would choose to un¬ 
fold. However, thanks perhaps to this un¬ 
expected advocacy, we find that it is “ now 
commonly regarded as the philosophic faith ” 
of the French nation. Finally, it would 
seem that Mr. Perrin has access to some very 
advanced sheets of Mind , as he refers (p. 527) 
to vol. xxx. of that review, which will not 
be in the hands of ordinary mortals during 
the present century. 

In reading these pages it occurred to us 
that their author might possibly have 
begun life as a Christian minister. Such a 
position would, however, argue a closer 
acquaintance with the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment than is implied by the reference to an 
expedition of Abraham for the recovery of 
Lot’s wife (p. 483); to Mary the “ widowed 
mother” of Jesus and her supposed residence at 
Cana (p. 494); and the statement that James, 
the brother of Jesus, was “stoned” before 
the Crucifixion (p. 608); to say nothing of 
the assumption that the Christian Apocrypha 
are accepted as canonical by the Churoh of 
England (p. 497). That he should suggest 
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the Sabellian view of the Trinity as an 
original idea of his own (p. 479) is more 
creditable to his ingenuitythan to his learn¬ 
ing ; but to identify the Word with the Holy 
Ghost (p. 412) is neither one nor the other. 
Neither will Neo-Pagans claim him as one of 
their own when they find “ Venus, the frail 
wife of Vulcan,” and “ Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love and beauty,” enumerated in the same 
paragraph as perfectly independent deities 
(p. 44S). 

Mr. Perrin informs us that “culture and 
unbelief have become convertible terms ” 
(p. 498). We must take leave to doubt this 
sweeping assertion, occurring as it does in a 
volume which proves that the dissociation of 
the things denoted by those terms may be 
complete. Alfred W. Benx. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Raven under the Rill. By Mary Linskill. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Survivor*. By Henry Cresswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Northern Lily. By Joanna Harrison. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

By Woman'* Wit. By Mrs. Alexander. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

In the Fort. By Sarah Tytler. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

A New Marguerite. By Imo. (Sonnenschein.) 

Quintura. By J. Came Boss, M.D. (Max¬ 
well.) 

Miss LnfsxiLL has written a fine, healthy, 
breezy novel in The Raven under the Rill. 
It deals with Whitby and its people; and, 
while it is instinct with human feeling on the 
one hand, its passages descriptive of the wild 
coast scenery of Yorkshire are also very vivid 
and realistio. The author has made excellent 
use of the story of Caedmon and the traditions 
relating to St. Hilda; and her book is, as it 
were, saturated with the old and modem life 
of the district. Dorigen Gower, the heroine, 
with her strong poetic nature, and her brave 
and noble life, recalls the saint-like char¬ 
acters of the past, and seems to bridge over 
the antique with the modem age. If there 
be one objection to the novel, it is that it is 
overweighted with sadness. Trials fall thick 
and fast upon Dorigen; and, when she has 
gained the one love that is precious to her, 
it is only to lose it, she herself being called 
upon to pass out into the unseen. Yet Miss 
Linskill’s philosophy is anything but pessi¬ 
mistic. She enforces the old lesson that 
perfect love and knowledge enter by suffering. 
To Mr. Mallock’s question, “ Is life worth 
living ? ” she responds— 

“ Yes; a thousand times yes, though the very 
end and meaning of life bo hidden here, though 
all be darkness and pain and perplexity, though 
all be humiliation and defeat and failure, still 
yew, a thousand times yes, this marred and 
blind and broken life is worth living.” 

In these pages are described many stem 
battles with the furious and raging sea, when 
resolute men went under, and ships and life¬ 
boats were destroyed as so much matchwood. 
And the tempest of the ocean finds its counter¬ 
part in the tempest of the heart. Still, the 
story does one good. It is pure and high-toned, 


and distinctly elevating in character. 


charming heroine, but there was surely no 

_a i »ii v m i i t i _ * it 


the least of its merits is that it is permeated need to kill her. She had had severe dis- 
with the great thoughts of such writers as cipline enough to have met with happiness at 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and the older poets last. There was a good deal of experience, 
and masters of prose. Some may possibly after all, compressed into what Miss Harrison 
think that the author’s note-book has been describes as “five years of an uneventful 
called into requisition a little too much; but life.” The story is relieved by the humours 
that is a fault rather on the right side than of one Captain M‘Nab, the head of a most 
on the wrong. By the way, Jeremy Taylor exclusive clan. Theoretically he is repre- 


said a much finer and stronger thing than sen ted as a terrible fire-eater, one who “ thinks 
merely that “ a fly may cause one as much all Radicals should be hanged, and who wishes 
annoyance as a wound.” He said that a fly Mr. Gladstone to be drawn and quartered.” 
could carry death with it when sent on God’s . 

errand. Is it not also too great a tax upon -J^e life depioted in By Woman* Wxt is 
our credence to represent an able man like no ^ °‘ “ e highest type. Clifford Marsden, 
Dr. Wilderslowe as entirely ignorant of Robert a . ®°unty magnate of high position, finds 
Browning, and as possessing but a dim recol- ^ pecuniary straits, and after chloro- 

lection of having seen the name of Matthew Iorn p n l? one ot his guests, Mrs. Ruthven, 
Arnold in a periodical! steals her rabies and diamonds, which are 

almost of priceless value. The fair lady is in 
How is it that Mr. Henry Cresswell, with love with the thief, of whom she has a lurk- 
the undoubted ability which he possesses, ing suspicion; and when she hears that he has 
writes such decidedly unpleasant books ? Here become engaged to a younger and more attrac- 
is The Survivor*, with soarcely a single tive woman, she suddenly brings him to her 
elevating thought from oover to cover, and feet by nnmaaking his villainy. By the aid 
not one character that is not absolutely of a private detective she has tracked Marsden 

—_:__ mi _ x ,, ... , , 


worldly, scheming, or selfish. 


to the continent, and discovered the 


cleverness in the book, and occasional bril- where he disposed of the rabies. He is 
lianoy and wit; but the whole is marred by obliged to capitulate, to throw over the old 
an underlying spirit of cynicism which seems love and to accept the new, or be branded as 
to us very obj'ectionable. If we were to take a felon and given up to justice. How happi- 
this novel as representing the opinions of the ness could be expected on either side from 
author, then life offers no scope for lofty aims suoh a marriage is beyond our comprehension, 
and noble aspirations. The dramati* penonae Mrs. Alexander, whose stories generally are 
of the story live in a low moral and intellec- excellent, feels the weakness of her present 
tual atmosphere. There is a banker who work, which she herself describes as an “ill- 
brings rain upon many households by his balanced tale, where, though virtue is fairly 
defalcations, while he allows his comparatively rewarded, vice is by no means chastised as it 
innocent partner to suffer fourteen years’ ought to be.” 

penal servitude for the laches of the bank. a _ , . ... , . ,, , T ,. 

There is a Nonconformist minister who bears w .• . . a ,_ 1 en , 

so strong a resemblance to the banker that X TL are 1 ! etold . “ Ml f T ^f n 

he commits suicide in his stead (being tired The «®^*®nficing devotion of 

of life); and the minister is cut do£n and ,10nan . e8 and their wiv^ and 

buried ik the name of the banker, while the of the m T’ 

latter assumes the place and title of the ^ ^trated m these pages. W* 

minister. There are two step-daughters of ± Z , 

* ij vx toon we obtain in the lives of several of the 


the banker, respecting whom it would be 
difficult to say which the more completely 


European residents in the station of Nirza- 


Minsour contempt. The hero of the book 1 ? K . ttl ® but 

lays the foundation of his fortunes at the to d ™ th 611 

gaming-tables of Monte Carlo, and afterwards Well - knoWa S™ 6 ot ^ 


schemes for the fortunes of several ladies in A New Marguerite is somewhat tantalising, 
succession; while there is a disgusting baronet, for we can scarcely make out what the author 
whose eye is gouged out in a street quarrel, is aiming at. The heroine is one of those 
Now, without being particularly squeamish, characters who are too noble for the life by 
one might desire a little variety in the way which they are surrounded. She is animated 
of virtue; but there is nothing to alleviate by lofty feelings and aspirations after 
the weight of vulgarity and villainy. The good; but she is gathered in the toils of 
author gives us some original information base and despicable associates, and all her 
now and then, as when he states that “there high hopes become shipwrecked by an ill- 
are few places where a youth learns to lie so fated marriage. The work is not without 
glibly as in a music-shop ”; but then, at a promise; but there is plenty of room for 
later stage, he seems to overthrow this by improvement in the author’s method of telling 
awarding the palm to dentistry over music a story. 

in the profession associated with the names of Qu{nt j . f h Mander iHe 

type. Indeed, its writer states that the 
hoped that; Mr. Cresswell will. abandon his gtra n g e country of Quintura, with its singular 

««■“ «-*■• rix ti - 

Miss Harrison’s story, A Northern Lily, is Milsterak.’ ” For those who like the con- 
very readable, and the writer is happy in her stant efforts to describe an ideal type of 
delineations of Scotch character. It is rather existence, the sketch is amusing enough; and 
a pity, however, to have charged her narra- now and then we come across a genuine touch 
tive with so much sadness. Elsie Ross is a of humour. Socialists will he especially glad 


of humour, 
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to hear that when a man amasses a million 
of money in Quintnra, he “ is at onoe certified 
as a dangerous lunatic, and is kept in an 
asylum until such time as his cure is effected.” 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Chronicles o/ Linduden. By Willia m McDowell. 
(Edinburgh : A. & C. Black.) Mr. McDowell 
has some of the best qualities of the local 
chronicler, as was shown by his History 
of Dumfries, whioh has had many successors, 
but no superior, in Scotland. He is pains¬ 
taking, he loves the subjects he treats of, he 
is minute almost to a fault. His chronicles 
of linduden Abbey and College, the picturesque 
ruins of whioh, haunted by Bums, stand on the 
hanks of the Kith in the vicinity of Dumfries, 
show him at his best; for the story he has to 
tell is one that deals with a confined space, 
both in the architectural and in the historical 
sense. Linduden Abbey was founded as a 
retreat for female celibates in the twelfth 
century by TJchtred, Lord of Galloway, who, 
like so many other pious founders, perished 
miserably. After existing as an abbey for two 
centuries and a half, a churoh was added to it, 
and then it became a Catholic collegiate 
establishment for secular priests only. As such, 
it heard from a distance the sounds of border 
warfare, and was associated with the fortunes, 
sometimes good, but oftener evil, of the 
Douglases, Maxwells, and other families that 
lived in its neighbourhood, or claimed a sort of 
temporal sovereignty over it. It was in 
Linduden College that on December 18, 
1448, there met, on the invitation of William, 
Earl of Douglas and Warden of the Western 
Border, that assembly of “ the Lords, Free¬ 
holders, and oldest Borderers of Scotland,” 
which drew up the Border Laws, a remarkable 
embodiment of rough justice still preserved in 
the Harleian MSS. Mr. McDowall gives a 
very full account of the rise and de cline of 
the college, elucidated with statistical know¬ 
ledge, and enlivened with romantic narrative. 
He is obviously familiar with all the literature 
of his subject; and it is out of the abund¬ 
ance of his heart as well as of his head 
that he speaks. The Chronicles of Linduden, 
which by the way is as notable for the ex¬ 
cellence of its get-up as for its unpretentious 
style, deserves the heartiest commendation as 
being little short of a model work of the class 
to which it belongs. 

The Bev. Dr. Edgar, parish ministerof Bums’s 
Mauchline, has been tempted by the success of his 
book—originally a series of lectures—on Old 
Church Life in Scotland (Gardner) to prepare 
and publish a second series, based, like its 
predecessor, on the Kirk Session records of his 
parish. He has been well advised. Eds second 
volume is to the full as interesting and amusing 
as the first, and in it Dr. Edgar has made a 
more skilful literary use of the materials at his 
disposal. How people a century or so ago were 
in the habit of giving bad copper to the poor 
through the medium of a church-door collection 
“ plate ” ; how poor Scotch clergymen used to 
eke out their incomes by keeping public houses, 
and supplying spirituous as well as spiritual 
consolation; now in 1746 a man in Saltooats 
suffered ecclesiastical punishment for “ using 
an unlawful charm by causing a key to be 
turned in the Bible for discovering some stolen 
leather, and who, in consequence thereof, had 
scandalised, in an indirect way, John Millar, 
shoemaker there, as the thief of said leather”; 
how in 1760 a humourist in Kirkoswald was 
subjected to Presbyterial rebuke for “ giving 
in the name of Thomas McHarvey to be prayed 
for by the congregation as a mag in great 


distress of mind, whioh was done, notwith¬ 
standing that the said Thomas McHarvey was 
in perfect health ” : these and a thousand suoh 
odd and characteristic stories Dr. Edgar has to 
tell, and he tells them well. He has been at 
great pains to oompare the various social facts 
reoorded in the records of Mauohline Kirk 
Session with others discovered elsewhere in 
Sootland. His two books between them 
unquestionably throw a great deal of dry light 
on the history of Sootland in the days when 
Presbyterianism was paramount, ana when 
Kirk Sessions acted not only as oourts of 
conscience, school boards, local authorities, and 
parochial boards, but as bankers and pawn¬ 
brokers. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
Dr. Edgar discusses the vexed questions of the 
legality of Bums’s first union to Jean Armour, 
and of the character of the Bev. "Daddy” 
Auld, one of the ministers of Mauchline, who 
"disciplined ” Bums for immorality, and came 
under his satiric lash. But the more we read 
about these things, the more confused we 
become, and the less interested in the truth 
that requires so much reading to discover. 

Robert Burns, by a Scotch Woman (Elliot 
Stock), is a well-meaning and fairly-written 
book, but there is not much in it. It 
may be doubted if anything new can be said 
of the character of Bums and the "moral 
influence of his poetry,” and it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been said a hundred times. 
“A Scotchwoman” vindicates Dr. Dalrymple, of 
Ayr—“ Da’rymple mild ”— and his Moderate 
associates from the oharge of having “cor¬ 
rupted ” Bums; but even this work was 
efficiently done in a newspaper correspondence 
that was published in book form a year or two 
ago. For the rest, this little volume is a fair 
summing-up of the facts of the poet’s career 
that have been made public, the judge inclin¬ 
ing, as she ought, to the side of tenderness. 

Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Robert 
Burns. By John Cuthbertson. (Gardner.) 
One frequently hears that by and by Burns’s 
poetry will become a sealed book, except to 
a select and laborious few, owing to the 
dialeot in whioh so much (though, fortu¬ 
nately, not the best) of it is written 
becoming unintelligible to educated English¬ 
men. Mr. John Cuthbertson, a Scotch philolo¬ 
gist of no mean equipment, here gives us a 
volume of 400 pages to prove that this is all a 
mistake. He presents Englishmen with a 
glossary by way of proving to them that they 
ao not need anything of the kind, because “ by 
far the greater number of the poet’s words for 
which a glossary is generally consulted are to 
be found in their own authors.” When, indeed, 
one bears in mind that suoh an apparently 
habit-and-repute Scotch word as “ crack ” 
(conversation) occurs in Ben Jonson, that 
“ fremit ” (stranger) is to be found in Spenser, 
and “ spier ” (ask) in Gower, it may be believed 
that Mr. Cuthbertson has no very serious 
difficulty in proving his case. But he collects 
no fewer than three thousand proofs. Apart 
from this special feature of Mr. Cuthbertson’s 
glossary, it is a most elaborate and valuable 
work. Some of the suggestions it contains are 
more than ingenious, such as the derivation of 
“ thieveless ” (cold or dry)—an adjective that 
has puzzled most glossarists—from the Anglo- 
Saxon thedw or theau, which appears in Spenser 
as "gentle thewes.” Mr. Cuthbertson points 
out mat “ a derivative from this ‘ theaulice ’ 
signifies ‘ decently, properly ’; and if the 
rivative affix * less ’ be added to ‘ the&u,’ we 
ave t heard ess, ‘ unmannerly, improper.’ ” 

Some Personal Reminiscences of Carlyle. By 
Andrew J. Symington. (Gardner.) Tins is not 
a remarkable book in any way, and it is really 
a relief to be able to say that it throws no 
fresh light upon the "great Carlyle con¬ 


troversy. ” But Mr. Symington walked and 
talked at intervals with Carlyle while he was 
in the flesh, and records what was said in the 
course of their conversations without trying to 
form any theory of the mind he had come in 
contact with, much less to sneak behind the 
scenes of the married life at Cheyne Bow. 
Carlyle would appear to have spoken to Mr . 
Symington much as he spoke to other people, 
railing at democracy, the literary life, un- 
veracity and all the rest of it. Occasionally 
Mr., Symington shows the weakness of the 
hero worshipper. Surely it was unnecessary to 
give half of even of one of his small columns to 
thicy— 

“ He showed us a new volume of the library 
edition of his works which is being issued. It was 
a glorious moonlight night when Dr. Angus Smith 
and I left to walk to our hotel, in order that we 
might, by the way, recall the panoramic and 
wonderful discourse to which we had been 
delightedly listening.” 


Lays of the Colleges. (Edinburgh: Madachlan 
& Stewart.) This book, the paper and type of 
which ment commendation, is described as " a 
collection of songs and verses by members of 
the Aesculapian, Medico-chirurgical, and other 
professional clubs in Edinburgh.” It proves 
nothing more than that some good Edinburgh 
doctors can, in their hours of leisure or con¬ 
viviality, write some fearfully and wonderfully 
bad verses. Dr. Douglas Maclagan, who is 
understood to have succeeded to the post of 
comic laureate in Edinburgh formerly held by 
Lord Neaves, gives some rhymes written in 
passable Scotch, and emeritus Prof. Blackie— 
who, so far as we are aware, is not a medical 
man—always rollicks to some purpose. But, 
a^ of the other contributors to tins volume, 
w^th their 

“ Oh, leeze me an hour in the water 
A ten-foot bit rod in my han’; 

Tae find ilka cast something tuggin’, 

I think there’s nacthing sae gran’ ! 

and 

“ Twenty helpins had I, 

An’ atween every helpin’ a dram. 

And, aye, when I felt kind o’ dry, 

I took a bit glassie o’ chamP 


the less said the better. It must be pointed 
out, however, that there appear in this volume 
certain verses on lady doctors and the business 
of the accoucheur, which ought not to have 
been printed. They are not clever, and they are 
vulgar, if not positively indecent. No doubt 
the Edinburgh doctors are entitled to their 
Nodes Ambrosianae, like other folks, and the 
singing of their “ lays ” may fill the evidently 
aching void between cham and “dram.” That 
is the most that can be said in favour of their 
productions. There is neither wit nor mother- 
wit in them. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Browning is not expected home in 
London for another fortnight. He and his 
sister have much enjoyed, and been greatly 
benefited by, their stay at Llangollen. 

We hear that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have 
in hand a new book by Lewis Carroll. It is 
entitled The Game of Logic, and describes a 
new game, which is intended to combine in¬ 
struction and amusement. 


Mb. D. Nutt has in preparation the first 
volumes of a series entitled “English History 
by Contemporary Writers,” in which the facts 
of our national history, political and social, 
will be set forth in a way not yet systematically 
attempted in this country, but somewhat 
similar to that which Messrs. Hachette have so 
successfully adopted in France under the 
editorship of MM. Zeller, Duruy, Luohaire, 
Sue. This series is planned not only for ednoa- 
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tional use, but also for the general reader, and 
especially for those to whom the original 
authorities are for various reasons difficult of 
access. To each well-defined period of our 
history will be given a little volume made up 
of extracts from the chroniclers, state papers, 
memoirs, and letters of the period, ana other 
contemporary literature, chronologically ar¬ 
ranged and ohosen so as to afford a living 
picture of the effect produced on each genera¬ 
tion by the political, religious, social, ana intel¬ 
lectual movements in which it took part. 
Extracts from foreign tongues will be Eng¬ 
lished, and passages from old English authors 
put into modem spelling, but otherwise kept in 
their original form. Where needed, a glossary 
will be added and brief explanatory notes. 
There will also be appended a short account of 
the writers quoted, and of their relation to the 
events they describe, and such tables and sum¬ 
maries as will facilitate reference. Such illus¬ 
trations as are given will be chosen in the same 
spirit as the texts, to represent historic monu¬ 
ments, documents, sites, portraits, coins, &c. 
The chief aim of the series will be to send the 
reader back to the original authorities, and so 
bring him as close as may be to the mind and 
feelings of the times he is reading about. Mr. F. 
York Powell, of Christ Church, Oxford, will be 
editor of the series. Among the earlier volumes 
issued will be Britain under the Romans, by Mr. 
C. I. Elton; The Little English Kingdom, by 
the editor; The Danish Sea Kings and their 
Settlements, by the editor; Henry II. — States¬ 
man and Reformer, by Mr. T. A. Archer; 
Simon of Montfort and his Cause, by the 
Kev. J. Hutton, of St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
Edward III. and his Wars, by Mr. W. J. 
Ashley, of Lincoln College, Oxford. Among 
future contributors may be named: Prof. 
Mandell Creighton; Mr. H. H. Howorth; Mr. 
T. O. Law, librarian to the Signet, Edinburgh; 
Mr. C. H. Firth; Mrs. Creighton; Sir. 
Reginald Lane-Poole; Mr. B. L. Skottowe; 
and the Bev. W. Hunt. The series will be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in New York by Messrs. 
O. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the editor will have 
the co-operation of several American historical 
scholars. 

We hear that Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P. 
for Dundee, is preparing a book upon American 
law as affecting British companies and in¬ 
vestors. Mr. Robertson was for some years 
professor of Roman Law at University Col¬ 
lege, London ; and he has written most of the 
articles on legal subjects in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Recently he has paid several 
visits to the United States on matters directly 
connected with the subject of his forthcoming 
book. 

Miss Bead don’s new novel, Mohawks, will 
be issued by Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell early 
next week. The scene of the story is laid at 
the Court end of London, in the brilliant period 
of Bolingbroke and Walpole. 

Owing to the large number of orders received 
in advance for Mr. Shorthouse’s new story, 
Sir Per deal, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have 
found it necessary to postpone the publication 
until the end of next week. 

Mr. A. H. BHELEN’s admirable series of 
“ The Elizabethan Dramatists ” will be aug¬ 
mented before the end of this month by an 
edition of the works of John Marston in four 
volumes, to be followed next spring by three 
volumes of Dekker. After that we are promised 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which will require 
muoh trouble in the editing, especially as Mr. 
Bullen intends to discuss the question of how 
far Massinger was concerned in the joint 
authorship. 

Mr. E. L. Conner, whose political economy 
lectures at Bristol College and Croydon we 


mentioned last week, has undertaken to write a 
new short text-book of political economy for 
Messrs. Allman. 

Messrs. Macmillan will shortly publish the 
course of lectures delivered at Oxford by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman upon “ The Chief Periods of 
European History.” 

The next monthly volume in the series of 
“ Camelot Classics,” published by Mr. Walter 
Scott, will be Mr. J. R. Lowell’s My Study 
Windows, with an introduction by Dr. R. 
Garnett. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in the press a new volume of poems by the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, entitled Sonnets round the 
Coast. They will be published uniformly with 
his Sonnets of the English Lakes, which appeared 
some few years ago. 

Among the novels announced by Messrs. 
Sampson Low are: John Jerome: His Ways 
and Thoughts, by Miss Jean Ingelow; Half 
Way: an Anglo-French Romance, by Miss 
M. Betham Edwards; Clare of Claresmede, by 
Mr. Charles Gibbon ; The Old House at Sand¬ 
wich, by Mr. Joseph Hatton; A Bird of Pas¬ 
sage, by Mrs. B. M. Croker; and John Westacott, 
by Mr. James Baker. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish two 
Christmas annuals in the course of a few weeks : 
The Chaplain’s Craze: being the Mystery of 
Findon Friars,” by Mr. George Manville Fenn, 
and A Skeleton Key, by Mr. Richard Dowling. 
The same publishers have in the press new 
editions in one volume of Mr. Dowling’s 
Tempest Driven and Mr. F. C. Philip’s Lucky 
Young Woman. 

Mr. Geo. Linnaeus Banks is writing for a 
number of provincial newspapers a new story 
under the title of “Enslaved by an Oath.” 
It is an historical tale of the Luddite rising. 
The scene is laid in Nottinghamshire and the 
neighbouring counties. 

Messrs. Bickers & Son announce : Bewick’s 
Select Fables of Aesop and Others, faithfully re¬ 
printed from the rare Newcastle edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1784 by T. Saint, with the original 
wood-engravings by Thomas Bewick, and an 
illustrated preface by Edwin Pearson; also 
Children’s Stories of American Progress, by 
Henrietta Christian Wright, with illustrations 
by J. Steeple Davis. 

The third volume of Rome: its Princes, Priests, 
and People, by Signor Silvagui, translated by 
Mrs. M'Laughlin, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock as shortly to be published. This volume 
completes the work, bringing it down to 1870. 
It contains some important statements con¬ 
cerning the circumstances which led to the 
French occupation of Rome. 

Nimrod’s celebrated Letters on the best Mode 
of getting Hunters into Condition, with remarks 
generally upon the hunter and the hack, their 
stable management, and the diseases they are 
liable to, will be published shortly in a cheap 
form, with comments and additional remarks, 
by Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 

Mr. William Hunt, president of the Hull 
Literary Club, will open the winter session 
with an address under the title of “Then and 
Now,” dealing with journalism and literature 
of fifty years ago and to-day. 

Mr. J. R. Dore, of Huddersfield, has printed 
a catalogue of some of the early versions of the 
Old ana New Testament contained in his 
library, with bibliographical notes. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Son will pub¬ 
lish in New York an American edition of Mr. 
H. Morse Stephens’s History of the French 
Revolution, with a prefaoe specially written by 
the author, and a map. 


The next volume in the series of “ America 
Men of Letters ” will be Benjamin Franklin 
by Prof. J. B. Macmaster. 

The first two volumes have just appeared of 
the edition definitive of Longfellow, published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. 
They contain the prose works—(1) Outre-Mtr 
and Driftwood, and (2) Hyperion and Kavanagh 
—together with a portrait of the author as 
professor at Bowdoin. Some account is given 
of the original conception and bibliography of 
each work; and in an appendix are printed 
certain rejected passages. In the case of the 
poems it is proposed to give both the earliest 
and the latest readings. 

Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, has just issued, 
in a pamphlet of thirty pages, a fresh edition 
of the poet Gower’s old French ballads, fifty- 
two in number, with the two dedicatory ones 
to Henry IV., and the eighteen of the “ Traitit: 
pour ensample des amantz mariez,” with Envoy. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SANDS OF DEATH. 

Death, men say, is like a sea 
That engulfs mortality, 

Treach’rous, dreadful, blindingly 
' Full of storm and terror. 

Death is like the deep, warm sand 
Pleasant when we come to land, 
Covering up with tender hand 
• The wave’s drifted error. 

Life’s a tortured, booming gurge 
Winds of passion Btrike and urge, 
And transmute to broken surge 
Foam-crests of ambition. 

Death’s a couch of golden ground, 
Warm, soft, permeable mound 
Where from even memory’s sound 
We shall have remission. 

Michael Fikld. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HEP WORTH THOMPSON, D.D. 

By the death of the Rev. W. H. Thompson, 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge loses its 
most important member, and England one of 
its most accomplished scholars. 

The leading points in his life are soon told. 
Bom in 1810, educated at the school of York, 
he commenced residence as a pensioner of 
Trinity College in October, 1828. He took his 
degree in 1832, obtaining a high place among 
the senior optimes of his year, and afterwards 
appearing as fourth in the first class of the 
classical tripos — Lushington, formerly Greer 
Professor at Glasgow, who still survives ; Shil- 
leto, the most accurate of Cambridge critical 
scholars and the unrivalled private tutor; and 
Dobson, formerly master of the Cheltenham 
School, being placed above him. He obtained 
one of the Cnancellor’s medals immediately 
afterwards, and was elected fellow of Trinity 
in 1834. His attention was at first directed to 
school work, and he was for some time master 
at the Leicester school. But the occupation 
was not congenial to him; and he gladly J® - 
turned to Cambridge in 1837, succeeding ms 
rival, Lushington, as assistant tutor at Trinity 
on the letters appointment to_ Glasgow. He 
was appointed junior bursar in 1839 on the 
death of John Wordsworth, and became tutor 
of his college in 1844 on Mr. Heath’s acceptance 
of the vicarage of Enfield. From the time or 
his appointment as assistant tutor to the time 
of his death, his life was spent within the 
walls of Trinity, with the exoeption of to 
periods of his residence at Ely as canon, an 
occasional times of foreign travel, one_esp<wiaily 
spent in Greeoe in company witty tyi* fpend, w™ 
late W. G. Clark. 
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In 1853 (April 27) he was elected Begins 
Professor of Greek by the votes of six out of 
the seven electors, Ins competitors being his 
contemporary Shilleto and the late Archdeacon 
Freeman. To this was attached a stall at Ely, 
and the duties of a canon in residence for two 
months in the year. On the death of Dr. 
Whewell, in 1866, he was appointed by Earl 
Bussell to the mastership of Trinity College, 
and he resigned his professorship the following 
year. He filled the office of vioe-chancellor in 
1867-8. 

Of one who has been so prominent a figure 
in the life of Cambridge for nearly fifty years, 
and who has occupied in succession the posts of 
Porson and Bentley, it is sufficient to say that 
in both cases he justified his appointment. We 
cannot, of course, compare him to his predeces¬ 
sor Whewell in power or general knowledge— 
he was not a scientific man—or to Porson or 
Dobree in power of emendation or in accurate 
grasp of the nioeties of the Greek language. 
His published works consist of editions of the 
Phaedrua and Gorgias of Plato, of various papers 
in the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions 
and the Cam bridge Philological Journal, and 
the very valuable notes to W. A. Butler’s 
lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Perhaps, considering the ample leisure that he 
had, more might have been expected from his 
pen. But the influence which his lectures, 
both while tutor of Trinity and while Greek 
professor, have had on the study of the Greek 
language and Greek philosophy has been quite 
unrivalled. In his own especial subject—Plato 
—bis grasp of the Platonic philosophy and his 
mastery over Plato’s language was certainly 
beyond that possessed by any other scholar. 
And as to his power of translation, the words 
used by Dobree of Porson may well be applied 
to Thompson, “ si quis erat locus Anglice 
exhibendus, turn vero omnes in stuporem 
dabat.” The results of his work is rather to 
be seen in the books of others than in his own ; 
scarcely a book on any subject connected with 
classical literature by a Cambridge man has 
appeared for many years which does not 
acknowledge the advantage the writer derived 
from his lectures. 

As a college tutor he had always the interests 
of his pupils at heart, and in almost all cases 
they retained through life an affection for 
him. His manner was, perhaps, somewhat 
formidable at first. Many little knew how 
under the externally calm and often sarcastic 
exterior the deepest anxiety for their welfare 
existed. While he was never to be taken in by 
pretence, he would do all possible to save 
any of Ids pupils who were in serious trouble. 
And to all who sought his advice he was gentle 
and kind and, above all, wise in the directions 
he gave. His powers of sarcasm were no doubt 
great, and were occasionally used. But with 
all his ability to say sharp things, they were 
not said unkindly, and he certainly did not 
make enemies. Of late years his failing health 
prevented his taking the leading part in the 
university to which his position entitled him. 
It is enough, however, to say that his college, 
far from suffering from the loss of his pre¬ 
decessor, has certainly only risen higher under 
his rule. There was a strength about him, 
evidenced in the calm statuesque beauty of 
his face, that influenced all with whom he 
came in contact. 

His powers of conversation were remarkable 
in his best days, and distinguished him even in 
so brilliant a body as was that of the fellows of 
Trinity of his own time and for a few years 
later. Kind hearted and liberal he ever 
was, as many of his former pupils have 
reason to know. As a preacher his sermons 
always contained good sense and solidity. We 
believe the only sermons he published were a 
commemoration sermon in Trinity College and 


a funeral sermon at Ely on the death of Dean 
Peacock. Altogether, he will always be remem¬ 
bered as one of the best scholars of his age, 
and as a brilliant specimen of that high-souled 
type of Cambridge education which, we fear, is 
rapidly disappearing. F. T. C. 


CLEMENTS MANSFIELD IN GLEB Y, LL.D. 

We regret also to record the death of Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby, one of the most aimiable and devoted 
of those scholars whom the name and spirit of 
Shakspere have linked together. He died at 
his residenoe, Valentines, near Ilford, last Sun¬ 
day week, September 26, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. He was bom at Birmingham ; 
and for some time he resided there as a partner 
in his father’s firm of solicitors, taking an active 
part in the varied literary life of that town. 
He had previously taken his degree at Cam¬ 
bridge, from which university he carried away 
not only a lasting knowledge of mathematics 
and philosophy, but also the love for English 
literature which afterwards bore such good 
fruit. 

A man of wide and varied reading, his 
pen was ever active in periodicals, magazines 
and societies ; his papers on Coleridge, Sir W. 
Hamilton, and special Shaksperian points—such 
as the “Authorship” and “Birthday,” being 
among the moat noteworthy. He formed a link 
I between the older sohool of Shaksperians— 
Staunton, Halliwell-Phillipps, and Furness, 
men of large hearts and genial temper, imbued 
with the humanity of the poet before all things 
—and the more modern scientific school, which 
searches every motive, and criticises every form, 
even every letter in its historic path. His acute 
intellect was tempered with judgment and 
fairness, and a sense of that humour which 
helps insight. In 1859 he took part in the 
controversy as to the genuineness of the MS. 
notes on the Perkins folio published by the late 
Mr. J. P. Collier, proving in two works— The 
Shakespeare Fabrications (1859) and a Complete 
View of the Shakespeare Controversy (1861)—that 
these were forged. He assisted Mr. Staunton 
with his edition of the poet; he collected a 
large body of oontemporary literature illus¬ 
trating the fame of Shakspere in his own times, 
published as The Centurie of Prayse in 1874, 
and afterwards enlarged as a second edition 
(1879) for presentation to the New Shakspere 
Society, for which he also edited an Allusion 
Book. Among his numerous other writings we 
may mention Shakespeare Hermeneutics, or the 
Still Lion, being an essay towards the restora¬ 
tion of Shakspere’s text (1875); and Shake¬ 
speare—the Man and the Book, Parts I. and II. 
(1877 and 1881). Many will remember his 
advocacy of the removal of “ Shakspere’s 
bones” in 1883, which caused so much horror 
and amusement. His latest work was an edi¬ 
tion of Gymbeline, issued early in the present 
year. L. T. S. 


THE ORIENTALIST CONGRESS. 
The seventh Orientalist Congress has been 
from first to last a brilliant success. The 
weather has been cloudless, the hospitality of 
the generous and warm-hearted Viennese has 
been unbounded; and now the members of the 
Congress, after a week of unmixed enjoyment, 
are once more scattered, on their way to 
the four quarters of the globe. The gaieties of 
the Congress began, in faot, before the Congress; 
an informal dinner and reception being arranged 
for the first comers on Sunday evening, Septem¬ 
ber 26. On Monday the opening ceremony 
took place in the Festsaale of the university, 
which was hung with rich Oriental rugs and 
tapestries, and adorned with palms and other 
foreign plants for the occasion. Speeches were 
then made by various important personages. 


The Archduke Bainer, “Patron,” declared the 
Congress opened; the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, Baron von Frankenthurm, welcomed 
the members in the name of the government; 
the Burgomaster, Dr. Uhl, welcomed them in 
the name of the City of Vienna; and the 
President, Baron von Kremer, in an eloquent 
and impressive address, sketched the rise, pro¬ 
gress, and development of Oriental science, the 
march of modem discovery, and the special 
aims which Orientalists should keep in view— 
namely, 

“ the spirit of research and of impartial investi¬ 
gation, the love of truth aud progress, and the 
endeavour to propagate these methods and aspira¬ 
tions among those Eastern nations to whom we 
should thus repay the debt we owe to them.” 


number of distinguished savants then pre¬ 
sented various works to the Congress, among 
which were copies of the Bible in different 
Oriental languages, offered by Dr. B. N. Cust; 
some publications of the Guimet series, by M. 
Guimet, the munificent founder of the Musee 
Guimet; and M. Naville’s “ Book of the Dead.” 

These first proceedings over, the members of 
the Congress dispersed to the rooms assigned 
to their various sections, each section then 
beginning business by the election of a pre¬ 
sident, vice-presidents, and a secretary. The 
following is the order in which these Sections 
were carried out: la. Arabic Section.—Pre¬ 
sident, M. Ch. Schefer; vice-presidents, Prof, 
de Goeje and Graf C. Landberg. lb. Semitic 
Section.—President, Prof. Tiele; vice-pre¬ 
sidents, Profs. Guidi and Euting. 2. Aryan 
Section.—President, Prof. Both; vice-pre¬ 
sidents, Profs. Weber and Lignana. 3. African- 
Egyptian Section.—President, M. Naville; vice- 
president, Prof. Lieblein. The vice-presidency 
of this last section was first offered to Dr. 
Duemichen, who deolined it; whereupon Prof. 
Lieblein kindly accepted the office. Dr. Lincke, 
of Dresden, consenting at the same time to 
perform the duties of secretary. 

The Egyptian Section held two formal sit¬ 
tings—namely, on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Among the leading Egyptologists who read 
papers on Egyptian subjects may be men¬ 
tioned Profs. Duemichen, Eisenlohr, Lieblein, 
Dr. Pleyte and Dr. EralL Oapt. Guinal de 
Guisandoz spoke on African languages, and 
especially on the population of Senegal called 
the Puls. Mr. Beauregard and Mr. Cope White- 
house also took part in the proceedings. This 
section was the only one which had the pri¬ 
vilege of hearing a lady, Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, who read a paper on “ The Disper¬ 
sion of Antiquities found in certain newly 
discovered Cemeteries in Upper Egypt,” which 
was received with great favour and loudly 
cheered. 

At the end of the second sitting M. Naville 
laid before the section the three volumes of 
his recent edition of the “ Book of the 
Dead,” which had been undertaken in accord¬ 
ance with a resolution of the Congress held 
at London in 1874. He dwelt at some length 
on the documents which he had to collate, on 
the reconstruction of the text, the nature of 
the book, and its history. M. Naville said he 
felt bound to pay a tribute of thankfulness to 
the Aoademy of Berlin, which had generously 
contributed money for the preparatory work, 
and especially to the Prussian Government, 
which had granted a large sum for its publica¬ 
tion. M. Naville’s interesting discourse was 
listened to with profound attention, and greeted 
at its conclusion with great applause. Some of 
his remarks were quite novel, and excited much 
interest. He said, for instance, that it was a 
mistake to suppose that every soul was con¬ 
demned to undergo all the trials and peregrina¬ 
tions for which the “Book of the Dead” pro¬ 
vided prayers and talismans. Some souls might 
encounter few or none of these perils; but the 
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book was devised to provide for all the possible 
emergencies of the under-world. M. Naville 
also pointed out the fact that this under-world 
had a geography of its own, and that many 
places supposed to have had actual topographi¬ 
cal existence are, in fact, cities and districts in 
Hades. 

When M. Naville sat down, amid ths loud 
applause of his hearers, Dr. Fleyte, of Leyden, 
rose and proposed the following resolution: 

“La Section Egypto-Africaine ayant observes 
attentivement les trois volumes de textes avec 
commentaire de la splendide publication du livre 
dee MorU par le savant Edouard Naville sous les 
auspices liberaux du gouvemement Pruseien, 
declare que la tache est aohevfie d’une manibre 
tris heureuse et trhs habile. La seotion lui re 
mercie au nom de la science pour cet couvre.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously and by 
acclamation. 

The E gyp to-African Section held an informal 
sitting on Saturday morning, before the great 
farewell meeting in the Festsaale. At this 
last sitting Dr. Pleyte moved another resolu¬ 
tion, to the effect that the Egypto- African Sec¬ 
tion should, through the proper channels, 
prefer a request to the Archduke Bainer, that 
he would be pleased to specially forward the 
publication of that portion of his great collec¬ 
tion of papyri which is written in the so-called 
Meroitio tongue (Ethiopian-demotic), in order 
that by the time when the eighth Orientalist 
Congress shall meet those documents may be 

g laced at the disposal of soholars. This 
leroitic script is as yet undeciphered and un¬ 
translated ; and it is of the first importance for 
science that these documents be reproduced, 
either in autotype or lithography, in order that 
their contents may be interpreted. This reso¬ 
lution was carried unanimously; and Dr. Krall, 
of Vienna (who, with Dr. Karabaoek, Dr. 
Wessely, and other eminent savants, is engaged 
upon the arrangement, cataloguing, and de¬ 
ciphering of the Archduke Earners papyri), 
assured the members of this section that their 
request would receive the hearty support of his 
colleagues, and should be laid in due course 
before His Imperial Highness. 

At the instanoe of M. Naville, M. Beau¬ 
regard, and M. Guimet, a resolution was next 
proposed having for its object the furtherance 
of the views advocated by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards in her paper read at the first sitting 
of this section. M. Naville was of opinion that 
the object which Miss Edwards had in view 
(namely, the identification and registration of 
historical antiquities in private collections and 
provincial museums in Europe and America) 
would be beet attained by the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of Miss Edwards’s paper. M. Beauregard 
then remarked that if that paper appeared only 
in the Transactions of the Congress, it would 
necessarily be read by only a limited number 
of persons; whereupon M. Guimet, with cha¬ 
racteristic generosity and courtesy, proposed to 
publish a French translation of the same in his 
Annates and to print a considerable number of 
copies in pamphlet form, for the purpose of 
circulating the paper as widely as possible. 
Miss Edwards accepted the proposal with grati¬ 
tude, and undertook to translate her paper into 
French. M. Guimet urged each member of the 
section to aid in distributing the paper; and 
the resolution was unanimously voted. 

We propose next week to give a brief rhumfi 
of some of the most important papers com¬ 
municated to the Egypto-African Section, and 
of a few from the Semitic Section. In the 
meanwhile, we must not omit to mention the 
elegant reception held by Dr. Uhl, Burgo¬ 
master, in the new town-hall, on Wednesday 
afternoon, when upwards of 400 members of 
the Congress sat down in the great banqueting 
hall—a noble gothic hall 350 feet in length; 
nor the magnificent dinner at the Grand Hotel 


on Thursday evening, when the Committee of 
Organisation entertained the same guests with 
profuse and princely hospitality; nor the well- 
arranged excursion on Friday afternoon to the 
Kahlenburg, when a steamer and special train 
were provided for the conveyance of the guests. 
For tul these attentions and honours, for the 
heartiness of the welcome accorded, andthe many 
delightful days and hours the members of the 
Congress had spent since their arrival in Vienna, 
Dr. Sooin, of Tiibingen, thanked the Archduke 
Earner and the royal family, the Burgomaster, 
the committee, and the professors of the uni¬ 
versity, in a brief and earnest speech at the 
closing meeting in the Festsaale of the univer¬ 
sity on Saturday, October 2. This last meeting 
was held under the same circumstances as the 
opening assembly, and after various speeohes 
from Baron Kremer and others, the Archduke 
Bainer declared the Congress dosed. 

A communication was read at this setting 
from Oscar II., King of Sweden, inviting the 
Orientalists to hold their next meeting at 
Stockholm, and promising them a hearty wel¬ 
come. This message was received with loud 
applause. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

(Continued.) 

VIII.— Bhodes. 

The old Greek proverb respecting Corinth, 


ow munbs irSpbi tit KipivBov toV S w\ovs, what¬ 
ever may have been its exact point with 
reference to that city, is literally applicable to 
Rhodes at the present day. It is easy to secure 
your passage to that place, but it is a further 
question whether you will land there, for the 
harbour is too much silted up to admit large 
vessels, and when a high sea is running, it is 
impossible for boats to reach the steamer. When 
we left Leros in the Austrian packet, the cap¬ 
tain threw out ominous hints that such might 
happen on this occasion; in which case we 
should have been carried on to Alexandria—a 
fate which has frequently overtaken other 
travellers. In the island we heard of one 
person who left Smyrna with the intention of 
passing Christmas at Rhodes, and after making 
several journeys to and ' fro, during which 
it was impossible to land, ultimately reached 
that place at Easter. It was therefore a relief 
to us when the strong south wind abated 
toward nightfall, as we approached our destina¬ 
tion, and rendered it possible for us to leave 
the vessel. We were rowed ashore in a tossing 
sea by two Turks, two Greeks, and a Jew—a 
crew that well represented the nationalities 
which inhabit the place. The languages that 
may be heard at the port are very motley, for 
the Jews, as in Salonica, are descendants of 
those who were expelled from Spain in the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and speak a 
corrupt form of Spanish; and Italian, which, 
during the last thirty years has been rapidly 
superseded by French in the Levant, is still 
prevalent here. On landing, we were conducted 
to the suburb of Neo-Maras, which lies to the 
northward of the city, and is the residence of 
the foreign consuls and the Roman Catholic 
population. The gates of the city are closed at 
night, and no Christians are allowed to remain 
within the walls, so that the Greeks, who 
occupy shops there, are obliged to quit the 
place at sunset. Until about forty years ago 
there was a further regulation, that on Fridays 
all Christians should leave before noon, in oon- 
sequenoe of a prediction, or a prevalent idea, 
that the city would sometime be retaken by 
the Christians on a Friday, when all the faithful 
were at their prayers. We were at once struck 
with the balminess of the climate, and the air was 
laden with the scent of orange-blossom. The j 


next morning (April 12) we found that evm 
the plane trees ware partially in leaf, md 
the numerous palms testified to the tem¬ 
perature of the South. A resident'informed 
us that he had only once had a fire lighted in 
his house during the previous winter. This, so 
doubt, was one of the chief attractions of the 
place in Roman times. 

The city of Rhodes is situated dose to tie 
northernmost extremity of the island, 1 - facing 
the mainlan d, with a north-eastern aspect In 
front of it are three harbours, whioh wen 
originally separated from one another by small 
spits of land; but these ware subsequently im¬ 
proved and strengthened by moles so as to 
afford protection against the sea. From the 
shore the ground rises gradually in the form oi 
an ancient theatre, the highest point being 
towards the west, where it overlooks the sea 
in the opposite direction. This hill—wM 
now bears the name of Mount Smith, because 
the house that stands on its su mmi t was the 
residence of Sir Sydney Smith in 1802, at the 
time of Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition—was 
the position of the ancient acropolis. Bntit is 
by no means a commanding height, and this is 
probably the reason why no city was built here 
at an early period; for this site was unoccupied 
until towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war (b.c. 408), when the inhabitants of the 
three leading cities of the island, Lindos, 
Ialysos, and Cameiros, agreed to abandon 
their homes and found a city in oommon. In 
other respects the position is admirable for a 
commercial station, on account of its harbours, 
its nearness to the mainland, and its being a 
natural point of departure for Egypt and the 
East. The later glories of the place, when it 
became the stronghold of the Knights of St. 
John, and one of the bulwarks of Christian 
Europe against the Ottomans at the height of 
their power, have almost eclipsed its ancient 
fame. Vet Strabo speaks of its grandeur as 
being surpassed by no other city, and hardly 
equalled by any (xiv. 2, § 5, p. 652). Its oom- 
meroe, its political institutions, its- school of 
oratory, and its school of sculpture, enjoyed a 
world-wide renown. Its strength was so great 
that it endured a siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in B.C. 304, and triumphantly repulsed him, 
though he brought all his force against it for 
the space of a year. Nor can we forget that it 
became the remdenoe of many great men; that 
Cioero studied there, and that Tiberiui chose 
it as his place of voluntary exile. Of the 
magnificence of that time little remains beyond 
the Hellenic foundations of the moles, ana the 
numerous sepulchral monuments of grey 
marble—resembling small round altars or 
pedestals of statues—which are met with in the 
city and the suburbs. 

But as a specimen of a mediaeval fortress the 
existing city is almost unrivalled; and the 
objeots that remain there, notwithstanding the 
ravages of time, illustrate in an impressive 
manner the organisation of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John. The enormous moat, 
wide and deep, and faced on both sides with 
stone; the solid walls, with towers at intervsls, 
forming sometimes a double, and at the highest 
point, where the palace of the Grand Master 
stood, a triple line of defence, and draws in a 
horse-shoe form over the doping heights from 
either side of the central harbour, and along the 
line of the harbour itself; and the fortifications 
by whioh the moles themselves were protected 
—all remain unchanged, to attest the strength 
of this bulwark, on which for centuries the 
attacks of its powerful foes broke in vain. And 
in like manner the names of saints attached to 
the various rates, and their figures sculptured 
in relief above them; the Priories, which 
formed the headquarters of each nationality or 
Tongue, as they were called, while the affors 
of the Order at large were discussed in their 
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common place of meeting; the bastions, or into the circuit of walls which enclose the great the Gastello, or city of the Knights, where 
portions of the wall which were permanently harbour, or harbour of commerce; of the moles stood the church of St. John, the palace of the 


assigned to each nationality to defend; and the 
escutcheons over the dwellings or the gateways, 
denoting either the possessor or the person by 
whom they were erected, but all of them con¬ 
taining the cross of the Ordor; all these bear 
witness to the religious character of the insti¬ 
tution, and to the principle according to 
which the independent position of each people 
was recognised. 

Within the memory of the present generation, 
however, two objects, which were among the 

n test glories of the place, have been 
royed. One of these was the Tour de 
Naillac, which bore the name of the Grand 
Master by whom it was constructed, and formed 
so conspicuous an object in views of the place 
as seen from the sea, rising, as it did, on the 
northern side of the central harbour; this was 


that defended this, the nearer formerly bore Grand Masters, and, between them, the Lodge 
the tower of Naillac, already mentioned, while of St. John, in which was the common hall of 
from the further, on the eastern side, rises the council; the last-named building faced directly 
tower of St. John. Through the wall which down the street of the Knights. This famous 
borders this harbour the city is entered by the street, which descends in a straight line by a 
finest of allthegates, thatof St. Catharine, which gradual slope towards the port, is disappointing 
is surmounted by a figure of that saint, standing m the effect whioh it produces on the eye, 
between St. Peter and St. John the Baptist; it owing both to the rough brown stone of which 


is flanked by two round towers, and has fine 
machicolations, and a place for the portcullis. 
Immediately within this, on the right hand as 


buildings were composed, and to the 
j acting latticed frames of wood, which have 
in thrown out by the Turkish families who 


we enter, is the cross wall, which separated off dwell there. But from a historical point of 
the northern portion of the city, orCastello, which view it is the centre of interest in the place, 
was reserved for the Knights, and occupied since it contains the Priories, which were the 
about one-third of the entire area, from that headquarters and places of meeting of the 
part which was inhabited by the citizens. Not different nationalities, -and their escutcheons 


far off, on the left, was the Chancery, or Palais 
de Justice, part of the faqade of which remains; 


and those of their most distinguished men can 
in many cases be seen on the fagades. By far 
mined by an earthquake in 1863. The other it is approached by a flight of steps. The the handsomest is that of France, which occupies 
was the church of St. John, the Sanctuary of architecture of this, as of all the other buildings, a central position on the northern side of the 
the Order, of whioh no trace now remains; it is Gothio, and forms a strong contrast to the street, and is adorned with the arms and 
was destroyed in 1856 by an explosion of Byzantine style of the ecclesiastical structures, cardinal’s insignia of D’Aubusson, who success- 
gunpowder, which was set on fire by a flash of and the Saracenic military architecture, which fully defended the city against the attacks of 
lightning that struok an adjoining minaret, prevail elsewhere in Turkey; throughout the Mahomet II., and with those of the not less 
The neighbouring palace of the Grand Master, city pointed and ojj'ive arches, cable mouldings, heroic, though less fortunate, L’lsle Adam, 
which was already in a ruinous condition, was and ornamental finials and carved heads of To an Englishman, however, the most interest- 
still farther damaged by the same catastrophe, doorways in that style, are found. ing monument in this street is one of the least 

so that now only the lower storey remains. Our course now lies through the district that conspicuous—a little chapel, only the outer 


prevail elsewhere in Turkey; throughout the Mahomet II., and with those of the not less 
city pointed and ojj'ive arches, cable mouldings, heroic, though less fortunate, L’lsle Adam, 
and ornamental finials and carved heads of To an Englishman, however, the most interest- 


still farther damaged by the same catastrophe, doorways in that style, are found. ing monument in this street is one of the least 

so that now only the lower storey remains. Our course now lies through the district that conspicuous—a little chapel, only the outer 
The antiquary may discover a faint source of was occupied by the civilians, following a line wall of which is visible, together with a groined 
consolation for tins loss in the faot that the of streets which penetrates it transversely, the niche for a statue reached by a flight of small 
powder which caused it was itself historical. Jewish quarter being on our left hand. This steps; this was called the English chapel, and 


powder which caused it was itself historical. 


steps; this was called the English chapel, and 


The facts relating to it are these: at the time contains many of the handsomest of the old has the arms of England sculptured on its 


of the final siege in 1522, Amaral, the chancellor dwellings, which are solidly built and ela- walls. It is now a mosque. This stood higher 
of the Order, inflamed with jealousy in conse- borately decorated, and is especially picturesque up than the French Priory, and quite separate 
qoence of Li’Isle Adam being preferred to him on a Jewish festival day, as in one of our from that of England, which was at the bottom 
as Grand Master, turned traitor, and, as was rambles we saw it, when its occupants are of the street, ana had a church of St. Catharine 
generally believed at the time, concealed a dressed in their rich holiday costumes. The attached to it; but of these little remains in its 


has been converted into a barrack. 

H. F. Tozek. 


generally believed at the time, concealed a dressed in their rich holiday costumes. The attached to it; but of these little remains in its 
large quantity of gunpowder belonging to the Jews are allowed to reside within the walls, original condition. Opposite to the English 
besieged, in order to hasten the fall of the because the Turks regard them as too timid to Priory was the Hospital of the Order, a large 
place. The existence of this deposit was for be dangerous, and also to some degree as being building of rude but massive construction, with 
the most part forgotten or disbelieved, but their allies from their traditional animosity to a deep Gothic portal, and a court inside. This 
traditions of it seem to have remained, for in the Christians. In one part of this quarter, has been converted into a barrack. 

1853 Mr. Newton wrote, “ Much powder from where there is an open space of ground, stands H. F. Tozek. 

the time of the Knights still remains, stowed the Admiralty, the purpose which it served _ 

away in vast magazines, connected with being shown by the emblem of three flags which ” " ——— — 

each other and with the ramparts by subter- is sculptured on a shield. Ascending gradually ___ ntnn-oinxT -annira 

raneous galleries” ( Travels and Discoveries in we reach the walls, and pass through them by oaLaLlJiD iHinMjJx MUU&a. 

the Levant, i., p. 163). In the following year the southernmost of the two gates on the land GENERAL LITERATURE. 

M. Gudrin, who had been studying the records side, the gate of St. John, close to which a ^ Madame. Le general Skobeleff. Paris: Xa 
of the siege, called the attention of the Turkish number of stone shot, such as were used in the NowdU Rmw. 3 tr. 

governor of the place to the possible danger siege, are ranged in a line against the wall. M d fio p? glisolle 

arising from this cause, and received, as might After crossing the moat, we find ourselves at the CHUNXviteK, Ad* r Bonavemnredes Porters7 sa Vie, 


he expected, the answer—“ God only knows 
where the deposit you speak of is ” (lie de 
Rhodes, Pref. to 2nd ed., p. 4). Two years 
later the explosion took place, and there is 


only knows point where the portion of the wall which was 
is ” (lie de defended by the English met that which was 
Two years allotted to the “Tongue” of Provence; for 
and there is the latter and that of Italy extended from this 


every reason for supposing that the gunpowder gate to the sea on the further side of the great 
which caused it was the same that was harbour, where the third harbour, that of 


concealed by AmaraL 


Acandia, lies, while the English reached from 


An account of a walk which we took one day St. John’s gate to the tower of St. Mary, 


through the city may serve, better than any defences in this 
detailed description, to illustrate the character- second or outer 


rt are especially strong, the 
ie, and the bastions, being of 
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of those of the besiegers who fell during the 
siege. Traversing this, and skirting the moat, 


was defended by a strong round tower at the we pass first St. Mary’s tower, which is distin- 


extremity of the mole, called the Tower of St. 
Nicholas, whioh was erected by the Spanish 


pushed by a relief of the Virgin and Child 
milt into the outside of the masonry; then 


Grand Master, Zacosta. It has been conjectured the Spanish tower and that of St. George; and 
that this fort occupies the site iff the famous finally reach the Amboise gate, which received 
Colossus (Newton, op. cit., i., pp. 176, 177), its name from the Grand Master, Emery 
bat Mr. Torr (Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. 97) d’Amboise, who erected it. The intermediate 
inclines to the view that that statue stood on space was defended successively by Spain, 


the low ground at the south-west comer of this 
harbour. The notion that it bestrode the har¬ 
bour is purely fabulous. We next pass through 


Auvergne, and Germany, while the French 
were responsible for the long line which 


boar is purely fabulous. We next pass through reached to the sea at St. Paul’s gate, and 
the gate of St. Paul, over which stands a figure Portugal undertook the defence of the harbour 
of the saint, holding in one hand a swora, in and its adjacent towers. 

the other the volume of the Gospel; like all Be-enteringtheoity by the Amboise gate, and 
these figures and escutcheons, it is carved in passing through successive lines of fortification 
low relief on a slab of bluish grey marble, by winding ways, intended to protract the 
This gate leads, not into the city itself, but defence, we find ourselves in the upper part of 
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schools. The Chaitikas are mentioned in 
the Nftsik inscriptions of the Andhra kings. 
Now, from Tdrandtha’a Oeschichte des Budd- 


Foliah competition.” and seems to doubt the 
fact. Stepniak ’8 book is, I believe, not the 
only place where the statement has appealed 


hismui, by 8 chiefner (p. 273), we learn that the in print. I may add that when in 


Chaityikas and Purvaaailas were one and the 
same, while the Avarasailas were a different 
division of the Mabaaamghikas. Hiuen Thsang 
speaks (by hearsay) of two great establishments 


last August I was told by two or three people 
that the Russian Government had sent a com¬ 
mission to see what could be done. The justifi¬ 
cation for this course is seemingly the fact that 
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I hope for forgiveness from your contributor, 
Mr. Walter Lewin, if you permit me to point 
out to your readers that his excursions in the 
literature of the American revolution have not 


scbriften d. mltte’engllscben Gedichtes Cunor capital error in his review of Todd’s Life and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A DISCLAIMER. lxiubo itur oonuuots ox ucawuuiug unocu. 

Dorking: Oct. 4. 1888 . A copy of the edition published in London in 
In the current number of Knowledge appears 1809 is in my library. I must own to never 
an article on “ Americanisms,” by my friend having read it through; but snatches from its 
Mr. R. A. Proctor, in which he obviously pages, recited by lips which I must ever hold 


lines: 

“ I sing the mariner who first unfurled 
An Eastern banner o’er the Western world, 

And taught mankind where future empires lay 
In those fair confines of descending day,” Ac. 

A copy of the edition published in London in 
1809 is in my library. I must own to never 


Germans. These Germans, it is alleged, were 
formerly settled in Posen and Schlesien, and, 
when the Russian import dues were raised, 
moved across the frontier into Poland. 

F. R 


“LE GRAND DICTIONNAIRE DU XIX“ SIKCLE." 

London: Oct. i, 1888 . 

I have seen a notification that a new sup¬ 
plement to the great French encyclopaedia, 
Larousse’s Grand Diciionnaire da XIX™ Siedt, 
is about to be issued. I desire to call the 
notice of the redadeur to the absence of the 
names of La Mole and Coconn as from the work 
as it now is. The omission is singular in so 
copious a guide to French history. I wanted 
to verify an incident in the share of Coconnas 
in the St. Bartholomew, but necessarily failed 
to do so. R. F. Littledale. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oct. II, 8p.m. Royal Academy: “Anatomy, 

_ Introductory.” by Prof. John Marshall. 

Wbdnesday, Oct. 13, 8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “Tie 
Bones of the Human Body,” I., by Prof. Join 
Marshall. 

8 p.m Microscopical: “TrtchodlnaassnEado- 
parasite.” by Mr. T. B. Ro»siter; “ Deselection of 
Rotifers”; "The Abbe Zeiss’new Objectives and 
Eyepieces.” 


Mr. R. A. Proctor, in which he obviously pages, recited by lips which I must ever hold 
imputes to me a severe critique in the Saturday m hallowed memory, used to greet my ears, 
Revi&v on his previous papers dealing with the ever and anon from infancy onwards. Espe- 
same subject. As I am on terms of cordial cially I remember the lines: 


friendship with Mr. Proctor, it would have “ Strong in thy strength I bend no suppliant knee, 
been an act of underhand meanness on my part Invoke no miracle, no Muse but thee” (Freedom). 
to publish anonymously suoh an article about Ala/ , 

him. I wish, therefore, to state here in toe - i cros8 Ontario’s never ebbing-tide 

most emphatic manner that I did not write the Oarless and saUless, silently they glide ” : 

article m question, that I do not know who . _ ,. , 

was toe author, that I contributed no facts or *•«•> tb® Ind^us canoes. 

materials for it, and that I was ignorant of its ^ ls P ur P° se enlarge upon any 

very existence till I saw myself accused in print “ ents wbich tb,s poem may possess ; but these 

of having written it. I hope this full denial few-specimens may ^suffice to prove that it is 

may come in time tio prevent toe misappre- ".either facetious nor vulgar. It con- 

hension from impairing a friendship whito I f 0f ten ® 8cb of . 8bou * the 8a . me 

value, and have always valued, very highly. len « tb 88 one of th .® books . of , tbe dfsio epics. 

Grant Allen. 80 t " 8 t m compass it may rival the Aeneid ; but 

_ '' the work with which it is probably most closely 

- comparable is tbe Lusiad of Camoens. What- 

THE purvaSaila sajvgharama identified ever may be its literary value, it is undoubtedly 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
Algebra: an Elementary Text-Book for the 
Higher Classes of Secondary Schools and for 
Colleges. By G. ChrystaL Part i. (Edin¬ 
burgh: A. & C. Black.) An ordinary student 
moving his eye ovor the pages of this huge 
volume might be tempted to say, “ If this is 
an elementary text-book, what would an 
advanced one be like !' ” We hasten to add in 
the writer’s own words that “ it is so far ele¬ 
mentary that it begins at the beginning of the 
subject.” Yet “it is not intended for the use 
of absolute beginners.” Of elementary text¬ 
books we have enough, and we are heartily 
glad that this is not one of them. This is s 
most suggestive work, as all who know any¬ 
thing of Prof. Chrystal’s writings in other 
directions had expected it would be. There is 
much that is caviare to the general junior 
student; but this will, with judicious teaching 
or careful reading, be most valuable to the more 
advanced scholar. Following on the lines of 
his British Association address, tbe author lays 


WITH THE amravat! stupa. “ ambitious production ns autnor havu 

»Seton Place, Edtakurgh: Oct. 2, 1886 . ^ ea 8 PP" 0 "% actuated by the desire 
T . . . , , , . , ,, , becoming toe poetic and literary—as his c 

It may interest some scholars to learn that 6 George Washington had alreai 

when at the site of toe Amaravati Stfipa I t^uffllfatoer oH 

discovered an inscription of the Andhra king ^ That after ^ la of le88 than 
PuZumavi, belonging to the second century A.D. work ahonld fftded in 


ever may be its literary value, it is undoubtedly great stress on toe idea of algebraic form; 
an ambitious production, its author having and at the outset the teacher is introduced to 


been apparently actuated by the desire of the mysteries of toe three great fundamental 
becoming the poetic and literary—as his co- laws. In toe earlier stages, he well says: 
adjutor George Washington, had already < <The teachil)K of algebra onght to consist in » 
rendered himself the political-father of his —dual generalisation of arithmetic; in other 
country. That, after the lapse of less than a ^ orda _ algebra ought, in the flmt instance, to be 
century, the work should have so faded into taught as Arithmetica Univtrsalis in the strictest 


T™nX 3 o g rt SytabS; A and century, the work should have so faded into W- tath. stdetat 

.. oluiao ucoja ucAAAu. as to be overlooked by tbe reviewer of sense.” 

it was only after recognising the name and bi h of it8 author does indeed yield food T , . . r whioht he 

1 ° I d °5i£ upon tbey ^LT^r 

last found it at a considerable distance from _ hut the explanations are admirablv clear, and 

the first While dated in toe reign of .. . the arrangement, on a first perusal, appears to 


last found it at a considerable distance from 
the first. While dated in toe reign of 
Pufum&vi, it commemorates the gift of “a 
Dharmachakra to the great Chaitya belonging 
to toe school of toe Chaitikayas.” Other in¬ 
scriptions which I found also refer to the 
Chaitya as belonging to toe Chaitikas or 


Clair J. Gbece. 


PROTECTION IN RUSSIA FROM POLISH 
COMPETITION. 

Oot 4 , 1886. 


the arrangement, on a first perusal, appears to 
us to be a very good one. What will weigh 
more with our readers will be Prof. ChrystaU 
own statement that “ the order of the matter, 


IU LAIC VUDUiUkGJ'OB. VbUCl AAA- I *1 I v.taa umavuaaawuw _-- , .1 

hich I found also refer to the In last week’s Academy Mr. Hodgetts the character of the illustrations, and > 

belonging to toe Chaitikas or 1 quotes Stepniak as saying that “ tbe Russian I method of exposition generally, are ta« rwiuv 
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of some ten years’ experience as a university 
teacher.” It is superfluous for us to enter into 
any detailed criticism of a book which, in our 
opinion, is au epoch-meriting one—one that 
snows convincingly that it is possible for a 
Cambridge mathematician to write a text¬ 
book on such a subject which is entitled to 
rank on the same platform with the best con¬ 
tinental text-books. As De Morgan wrote, ‘ 1 The 
English mathematical world of the present day 
takes its tone principally from the Cambridge 
examinations. There is no doubt of that, and 
there is no use in denying it.” He was not, 
however, a greater hater of the “ ten-minute 
conundrums ” than Prof. Chrystal. The student 
will, notwithstanding, find ample practice in 
working ont at different times the very large 
collection of varied exercises given here. "I 
should much deprecate the idea that any one 
pupil is to work all the exercises at the first or 
at any reading. We do too much of that kind 
of work in this country.” No teacher of the 
higher classes in our schools or of students 
preparing for the university examinations 
should be without this book. There is no 
thing like it in English, and it forms an excellent 
introduction to the various applications of 
algebra to the higher analysis. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. In Three 
Parts. By H. B. Goodwin. (Longmans.) 
The author is an instructor in the Royal Navy. 
He does not lay claim to any special novelty of 
treatment; but the raison d’ltre of his work is to 
give in one not too cumbrous volume the sub- 
stanoe of what is contained in some four or 
more separate treatises, and so to obviate what 
has hitherto been a great inconvenience to the 
junior officers of the fleet. He has compiled 
and brought out his book with the approval of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The 
ground attempted to be covered is so much of 
the subject as is required in the examination of 
acting sub-lieutenants at Greenwich ; hence 
special attention is devoted to the practical 
application of logarithmic formulae. The first 
put treats of plane trigonometry, and contains 
the substance of Hamblin Smith’s well-known 
treatise. The second part takes up spherical 
trigonometry; and the third part is occupi ed with 
practical trigonometry, both plane and spherical 
—the solution of triangles by the aid of logar¬ 
ithms—the examples, in the main, being taken 
from the compilation made by the late Mr. 
H. W. Jeans. The work is well adapted for 
the end set before the author, his experience 
having enabled him to make such a selection of 
his subject-matter, and to put it in such a way, 
at to be thoroughly suited to the abilities and 
requirements of the special students we have 
indicated. It is hardly to be expected that 
the work will meet with a more extended 
circulation. We are glad to see, however, that 
so high a standard is set before the gentlemen 
in question. Answers to the examples are 
given at tide end of the book. 

Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry, for Collegiate 
use and Private Study. By W. B. Smith 
(Boston, U.S.: Ginn.) Tins is another of 
the excellent elementary treatises with 
which the same publishers have already 
made us familiar. Mr. Smith’s motto is “ Maxi¬ 
mum Reasoning, Minimum Reckoning”; hence 
the book is conspicuous by the absence of those 
great collections of problems “ from the Senate 
House and college papers,” with which our 
treatises nearer home are crammed. The work 
opens with a brief introduction on determinants. 
The first part on the plane is divided into eight 
chapters—first notions, right line, circle, general 
properties of conics, special properties of conics, 
special methods and problems (two chapters), 
and the conic as an envelope. The second part 
treats of space in two chapters, a very condensed 
aooount of the elementary parts of solid geometry. 


The only objectionable feature to our minds is 
the selection of k, j, for a, b in the general 
equation of the second degree. The other usual 
coefficients are retained. There are some 400 
exercises. 

“ In the study of analytical geometry, or of almost 
anything else, either or both of two ends may be 
had in view: gain of knowledge, culture of mind. 
While the first is in itself worthy enough, and for 
mathematical devotees all sufficient, it is certainly 
of only secondary importance to the mass of college 
students. For these the subject can be wisely 

n cribed in a curriculum only in case the mental 
it affords be very high in order of excellence.” 

Then follow remarks on the solution of pro¬ 
blems by algebraic processes which remind one 
of the kindred remarks on the treadmill made 
some years since by an eminent Cambridge 
mathematician. The author’s aims are admir¬ 
able, and the execution of them leaves little to 
be desired. The merit of the work consists 
not in new results obtained, but in the 
logical way in which the whole subject, as a 
means of mental culture, is put before the 
student. 

Arithmetic. By Charles Pendlebury. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) Mr. Pendle¬ 
bury has produced a dearly-written and well- 
arranged treatise on a hackneyed theme. In 
it is contained all that a student needs who has 
mastered the very elementary portions of the 
subject. For an adequate treatment of such parts 
we must refer to a work like that by Mr. Homer- 
sham Cox recently noticed in the Academy. 
Proportion, and the allied subjects of percen¬ 
tages, stocks, &c., are treated by the unitary 
method. There is a very good and interesting 
account of these last, induding the three per 
cents., whose sweet simplidty the late “Lord 
Montfort” so mnoh admired. No arbitrary 
rules are given, but the directions for working 
are founded upon previous dear and simple 
reasoning. Besides examples—some 8,000 in 
all—for ordinary wort, there are a number 
given which are adapted for oral instruction. 
Considerable pains seem to have been taken to 
ensure accuracy in the printing of the questions 
and of the answers, which are given at the 
end; but, in reading the text, we have come 
across an erroneous result, which it is hard to 
account for. This is printed on pp. 149-150, 
and is to the effect that the recurring period in 
& is 53 instead of 54. 

Algebra for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
By William Thomson. (Sampson Low.) This 
work, which embodies the course of teaching 
adopted by Mr. Thomson in his classes at 
Stellenbosh College, is to consist of two parts. 
The first part now before us embraces the 
subjects prescribed for the matriculation exam¬ 
ination in the Cape of Good Hope University, 
and contains a collection of exercises from 
papers set in the university. The author, it may 
be well to state, was for five years an assistant at 
Edinburgh to those fine algebraists, the late 
Prof. Kelland and Prof. Chrystal, and expresses 
his indebtedness to them. The work does 
not cover much ground. The first twelve 
chapters carry the student down to surds and 
include indices and fractions. The remaining 
eight chapters are taken up with equations, 
one chapter being devoted to equations of 
higher degree than the second in one variable. 
A prominent feature is that every important 
principle is copiously illustrated by well- 
selected examples, of which a large number 
have been fully worked out. The explanations 
are lucid, and in fact the book is quite on a 
level with recent works on the same subject 
that have come under our notice. Answers are 
given at the end of the book. 

The Theory and Practice of the Slide-Rule. 
With a Short Explanation of the Properties of 
Logarithms. By Lieut.-Col. J. £. Campbell. 


(Spon.) This booklet gives a clear and concise 
account of several of the following matters : 
the carpenter’s slide-rule, construction of a 
logarithmic scale, the D and E scales in the 
slide rule, Dr. Boget’s log. logarithmio scale, 
trigonometrical scales, the circular instrument, 
and the magic-lantern slide for teaching the 
slide-rule. The author requires only a very 
slight acquaintance with the elements of 
algebra for his explanations. When he 
does not explain a scale himself, he refers to 
recognised authorities for such explanation. 
He himself has made original contributions to 
the subject. (See Proceedings, London Mathe¬ 
matical Society, vol. vi. on the diagonal scale 
principle applied to angular measurement in 
tne circular slide-rule.) 

Algebra up to and including Progressions and 
Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr. (Blackie.) 
This is an extended form of the pre¬ 
viously noticed Elementary Algebra by 
the same writer, and is intended for 
“science classes, pupil teachers, students in 
training colleges, &c.” The only remark we 
can make is that it is very much like other 
small handbooks before us, each of which has 
for its object to test the pupil’s knowledge at 
successive stages, and to “ give a good training 
in the mechanism of algebra.” If there were 
no other such handbook we could strongly 
commend this one to the junior student. 
There are some well-arranged papers at the 
end, and answers to the numerous questions 
given throughout the book. It is very well 
printed, and neatly and strongly got-up. 

Algebra for Beginners. Part III. (Black¬ 
wood.) This, like its two preceding parts, is 
a handy manual “ for junior pupils of middle- 
class schools and for pupil teachers.” The 
subject is simultaneous equations, quadratic 
factors, and quadratic equations. The ex¬ 
planatory matter is carefully and well done. 
This is an excellent part for beginners. There 
are no answers. This will be a recommendation 
to some teachers. We presume the answers 
will be given with the concluding part. 

Arithmetical Exercises. By F. C. Horton. 
(Seeley.) These are arithmetical exercises, 
“ and nothing more.” The book can be pur¬ 
chased with or without answers appended. 
It is intended to be used with any ordinary 
text-book on the subject. The questions 
have been selected from a large range of 
examination papers; the principle of selec¬ 
tion in the main is the exclusion of examples 
requiring long and tedious solutions, and a 
preference is shown for problems requiring 
some intelligence rather than the “mere 
application of purely mechanical rules.” There 
are in all a hundred papers, each containing 
six questions. 

Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and 
other Examinations. By W. T. Knight. (Blackie.) 
The author takes six sets of London Matricu¬ 
lation papers in mathematics, gives full solu¬ 
tion, and works out in an appendix numerous 
allied questions, supplies copious hints, and 
fully discusses many of the questions. The 
work is thoroughly done, and the result is a 
book likely to be very serviceable to students 
who have not the advantage of a well-primed 
“ coach ”; and for others it is a handy work 
of reference, there being carefully drawn-up 
indices enabling the student readily to find 
information on all the points discussed. The 
book is handy, neat, and sufficiently illustrated. 

“ Scientific Romances.”—No. III., A Plane 
World; No. IV., A Picture of our Universe. 
By C. H. Hinton. (Sonnenschein.) The first 
of these pamphlets enables a reader “to form 
definite conceptions about a world of plane 
spaoe, about a world in which the beings can 
only move in two independent directions.” 
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The seoond is concerned with our own world. 
The object of the two is to prepare the reader 
for the consideration of spaoe higher than our 
own. At first sight one would think the author 
was going over ground considered in that 
curious work Flatland, but we can assure our 
readers that the present work has quite another 
object in view. It would take up too much of 
our present space to give a full abstract of the 
two papers. We had marked a number of 
passages for citation, but we content ourselves 
with saying that many who have not read the 
previous parts would derive much information 
from the accounts here given of a plane world, 
and of how Yir and Mulier get on in it. 
They will realise that it is a land in which there 
can be no familiar intercourse between man and 
man. “ The very name of it is ridiculous to 
them.” They will read, too, what is to us a 
simple explanation of what has long been 
unintelligible to the plane world denizens: how 
it was that “ two beings, the most ideally per¬ 
fect, Yir and Mulier, were once living in a state 
of most perfect happiness, when, owing to 
certain abstruse studies of Mulier, she was 
suddenly, in all outward respects, turned irre¬ 
mediably into a man.” For their means of 
locomotion and other matters of interest, 
we must refer our readers to No. III. 
In No. 1Y. some considerations are brought 
forward with all the author’s dearness 
of statement which prepare the way for his 
subsequent discussion of the higher space. 

“It is impossible in contemplating the rudiments 
of four-dimensional existence to prevent a sense 
of largeness and liberty penetrating even through 
the profoundness of our ignorance. Whether we 
shall find beings other than ourselves when we 
have explored this larger space, cannot be said. 
... By building up the conception of higher 
space, by framing tire mechanics of such a higher 
world, we may arrive at a fairly accurate know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of life in it. . . . The 

work of real discernment belongs to those who 
will, from childhood, be brought up to the con¬ 
ception of higher space.” 

We commend these exceedingly interesting and 
acutely reasoned-out speculations to all who 
concern themsdves with the “ fairy tale of 
Geometry.” 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. viii., 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) A further instalment (of 
3 pp.) in continuation of Mr. Craig’s paper on 
“ A Linear Differential Equation of the Second 
Order” opens the number. The next sixty- 
five pages comprise the subject matter of ten 
of Prof. Sylvester’s lectures at Oxford on the 
Theory of Beciprocants. It will be remembered 
that the SavUian professor inaugurated his 
course by delivering a public lecture in 
December last on the subject. This was pub¬ 
lished in extenso in Nature for January 7. 
Since its delivery many papers on Beciprocants 
have been contributed to mathematical journals, 
so that the lecturer is warranted in inferring 
that his lectures have not altogether failed in 
attaining the end he had in view. Now that 
a larger public is addressed by the printed page 
we feel sure that increased attention will be 
drawn to the subject. The name of Mr. J. 
Hammond as reporter is a guarantee for 
the accuracy of the notes. Miss C. A. 
Scott, who is now at Bryn Mawr College, 
contributes four pages on the Binomial equation 
x* — 1 = 0, in which she discusses the equa¬ 
tions for quartisection and quinquisection. The 
results consist in somewhat simplified forms 
of the coefficients given in Prof. Cayley’s papers 
in the Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society, vol. xi., vol. xiL, and vol. xvi. Mr. 
F. N. Cole furnishes an interesting “ Contribu¬ 
tion to the Theory of the General Equation of 
the Sixth Degree.” The fundamental idea of 
the treatment employed is due to Prof. Klein, 
under whom the writer studied at Leipzig. 


Proceeding on the analogy of Klein’s solution 
of the general equation, Mr. Cole seeks out a 
group of linear substitutions which shall be 
isomorphic with the group of sixty-one permu¬ 
tations belonging to the equation. Functions 
of the roots are then found which undergo 
these linear transformations when the roots are 
permuted, and, finally, corresponding differ¬ 
ential equations are obtained, and their solu¬ 
tions studied. The concluding article is a 
notelet by Mr. J. C. Fields, entitled “ A Proof 
of the Elliptic-Function Addition-Theorem.” 

Tables d' Antilogarithmes. Par H. Prytz. 

S Publiee sous les auspices de 1’Academic royale 
les Sciences h. Copenhague.) 

“ Les tables contiennent les nombres corres- 
pondant aux mantisses '000 jusqu’a '999; le 
nombre se trouve a la ligne dee deux premieres 
decimalesde la mantissa et dans la colonne de sa 
troisifcme ddcimale. Une table auxiliaire apr&s 
chaque table d’antilogarithmes contient le Log 
(1 + 10~L) correspondent h L = 2'64, 2'65. . . .” 

The tables are very compact (in 18 pp.), and go 
to 15, to 10, and to 5 decimal places. The cal¬ 
culations are founded upon the identity: 

A(l+di) (l-fa s ) . . . (1-hdp)— A\(l+ai +di+ai 
d2+d 3 + . . . +Or ). 

We do not remember to have seen any tables 
exactly like these. A worked-out example— 
two or three are given in the pamphlet—would 
easily show how the tables are used. We can 
only refer our readers who are interested in the 
subject to the pamphlet itself, which is pub¬ 
lished by Lehmann & Stage, Copenhagen. 


NOTES OF A PHILOLOGICAL TOUE. 

hi. Belgium. 

Brussels: Sept. 2, 1888 . 

The Irish MSS. in the Burgundian Library, 
or, as it is now called, the Bibliotheque Boyale, 
and the English, French, and Latin MSS. in 
the same library relating to Irish affairs, have 
been noticed at some length by Mr. Bindon in 
the Proceedings of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
iii. 477-502. He omits, however, to mention 
No. 64, the most important of all these codioes, 
that containing the eleventh-century oopy of 
Muirchu’s Latin Life of S. Patrick, which sup¬ 
plies the lacunae in the Book of Armagh, 
and which has been learnedly utilised by the 
Bev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., in the Analecta 
Bollandiana, Bruxelles, 1882. And in other 
respects Mr. Bindon’s notice is incomplete and 
inaccurate. 

Besides collating such portions of No. 64 as 
are required for the Bolls edition of the Tripar¬ 
tite Life, I have here examined the following 
codices: 

No. 2324-40. The contents—all in the hand¬ 
writing of Michel O’Cldrigh—are chiefly twenty- 
eight Irish lives of Irish saints. Of these Mr. 
Bindon’s “ Vita S. Creunatee Virginia ” is really 
a life of S. Cranatan, and his ‘ ‘ Vita 8. Molingi ” 
is a life of S. Molacca. The light that these 
Lives throw on genealogy, topography, and 
social history has often been recognised. They 
are also admitted to be of philological value, 
and in this codex many of the obsolete words 
in the Lives of Patrick, Brigit, Finnchu of Bri 
Gobann, and Coimin Fota are glossed. But the 
poetic beauty of the legends which these Lives 
contain has not been bo freely acknowledged. 
It has even led to vulgar travesty. Contrast 
with Moore’s “ St. Senanus and the Lady ” the 
reverence, pathos, and imaginative power of the 
legend of which the following is a literal 
version: 

1 * Canair the Pious, a holy maiden of the Benn- 
traige of the south of Ireland, betook herself to 
a hermitage in her own territory. There, one 
night, after nocturne, she was praying, when 
allthe churches of Ireland appeared to her. And 


it seemed that a tower of fire rose up to heaven 
from each of the churches; but the greatest of 
the towers, and the straightest towards heaven, 
was that which rose from Iniscathay.* 

“ ‘ Fair is yon cell,’ she saith. ‘ Thither will 
I go, that my resurrection may be near it’ 
Straightway on she went, without guidance 
save the tower of fire, which she beheld ablaze 
without ceasing day and night before her, till 
she came thither. Now, when she had reached 
the shore of Luimnech, she crossed the sea with 
dry feet as if she were on smooth landtillshe came 
to Iniscathay. Now, Senhn knew that thing, 
and he went to the harbour to meet her, and he 
gave her welcome. 

“ ‘Yea, I have come,’ saith Canair. 

“ ‘ Go,’ saith Senan, ‘to thy sister who dwelli 
in yon island in the east, that thou mayest have 
guesting therein.’ 

“ ‘ Not for that have we come,’ saith Canair, 
‘ but that I may have guesting with thee in 
this island.’ 

“ ‘ Women enter not this island,’ saith Benin. 

“ ‘ How canst thou say that ? ’ saith Canair. 
‘ Christ came to redeem women no less than to 
redeem men. No less did He suffer for the sake 
of women than for the sake of men. Women 
have given service and tendance unto Christ 
and His Apostles. No less than men do women 
enter the heavenly kingdom. Why, then, 
shouldst thou not take women to thee in thine 
island ?’ 

“ ‘ Thou art stubborn,’ saith Benin. 

“ ‘ What then?’ saith Canair. ‘Shall I get 
what I ask for—a place for my side in this isle, 
and the sacrament from thee to me P ’ 

“ ‘ A place of resurrection,’ saith Benan, 
‘ will be given thee here on the brink of the 
wave; but I fear that the sea will cany off thy 
remains.’ 

“ ‘God will grant me,’ saith Canair, ‘that 
the spot wherein I shall lie will not be the first 
that the sea will bear away.’ 

‘“Thou hast leave, then,’ saith Benin, ‘to 
come on shore.’ For thus had she been while 
they were in ooawerse, standing up on the wave, 
with her staff under her breasts, as if she were 
on land. Then Canair came on shore, and the 
sacrament was administered to her, and she 
straightway went to heaven.” 

The codex also contains many religious pieces 
in prose and verse of which I have made a cata¬ 
logue. 

No. 4190-4200. This also is in Michel 
O’Clferigh’s handwriting, and is chiefly com¬ 
posed of seventeen Irian lives of Irish saints. 
Mr. Bindon’s “ Life of S. Forsuianus ” is really 
a life of 8. Farannan. The Lives of Berach 
(fo. 66a), Ciaran of Cluain (149a), Bento (203a), 
and Brtoaun of Clonfert (fo. 219a) are bio¬ 
graphical homilies on texts from the Vulgate, 
and may be added to the list of such homilies 
given in the Revue Celtigue, ii. 381-2. 

No. 5100-04 had been borrowed by one of the 
Bollandist Fathers, but was courteously returned 
to the library for my use. It contains a copy 
of the Calendar of Oengus fin Michel O’Clerigh i 
handwriting), which I collated with the Lsbsr 
Brecc text, and which yielded some excellent 
variae lectiones. The following, for example, 
occur in the first half of the poem: 


Lsbak Brecc. 


Brussels MS. 


Prol. 52, rigaib riagbaib 

Jan. 18, bas tasc 

„ 31, bairfind barr find 

Feb. 6, Moel Mel 

„ 16, domair damair 

„ 27, mor alaidib mad illaidlb lammsis 
lamais 

Mar. 3, da retlaind da retlann 

„ 31, saigthiu sait[h]iu 


• Inis-Cathaigh (now Scattery Island in the 
Shannon), where S. Benin had built his church. 
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T.»n»g Bkbco 
April 5, Beccan 


Brusssls MS. 
Beccain 


6, hifladait find lfladat find fini (in God’s 


fine 

17, Koa 
27, hi carmaib 


fair vineyard) 
Eagha 
a oarcraib 


May 21, mordrem dedi mordrem De do tuirind 
toirind (a great company of 

God’s wheat*) 

„ 26, Airitiu Col- Airitiu oaid Oolmain 


„ 26, Airitin Go! 
main 

Jane 6, mad fodloga mafodlngai 
„ 13, corigda coriga .i. mumta nimhe 

„ 27, cathir cathflr (=Welsh eedwyr 

“warriors”) 

No. 5100-4 also contains the (so far as I know) 
unique oopy of Mod Mairo (Marianus) Ua Gor- 
main’s calehdar, composed in the twelfth century 
in the metre rinnanj, m6r. This has never been 
published. It ends, lastly, with an imperfect 
copy of the so-called “ Martyrology of Tallaght,” 
which is printed, not very accurately, by the 
Rev. Dr. Matthew Kdly in his Calendar of Irish 
Saints. 

No. 5301-20. This contains a copy of the, 
fragments of Irish Annals transcribed by 
Dooley mac Firbia from the Book of Nehemiah 
mac Egan, and edited by O’Donovan in 1860, 
and the Irish itinerary of Brother Edmund 
mac Cana. I had only time to glance at this 
codex. 

No. 7672-4 is a fifteenth-century collection 
of Latin lives of forty-one Irish saints. It 
contains on fio. 219 the following note, which 
proves that, in one instance, at all events, the 
Gaelic Life was the original of the Latin : 

“ Be unset (manna agus noem daroni acattach fris 
uanimain inti too a gaedaile illadin inhethusa .L 
btfrio Iohsmis mio kemst* de ergallia. 

“ An i m a quoque froTris dermitii iDhunchadha 
reqtdescat fa pace amen." 

That is, 

"A blessing of Ouanna and of [the] saints who 
«*de their treaty with him on the soul of him who 
SiuUtsd this life from Gaelic into Latin, to wit, 
if Brother John mac Remain of Oriel. Alsomay 
he soul of Brother Diarmait O’Dunchadha rest in 
?eace, Amen.” 

For daroni in the above note the editor of the 
Proceedings of the Boyal Irish Academy (iii. 497) 
prints caroui, and calmly translates tins gib¬ 
berish by “who were.” The Index Yitarum 
printed at p. 498 is full of similar inaccuracies. 
Thus “Monymna” should be Monynnse, 
“Finiani” Finniani, “Kainechi” Rannechi, 
“Muni” Munnu, “Albani” Abbaai, “Mac 
Curtini” Oartachi, “Cuoaragius” Caymgeni, 
“ Doga” Dega. And two lives are omitted: 
that of g. Fman (at fo. 103) and that of 8. 
Molaisse of Leighlin (at fo. 195). 

London: Sept. 8,1886. 

I send these Notes to the Academy with an 
expression of hope, gratitude, and regret—of 
hope that they may save some time and trouble 
to future investigators; of gratitude for the 
great oourteey ana helpfulness I experienced in 
each of the libraries which I visited; of regret 
for_ having twice lost the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining in Basle the three Irish MSS. (a 
Faatter and two works of Iridorns Hispalensis) 
which I find from Roller are preserved in the 
Stadttibliothek, and which may perhaps con¬ 
tain some Gaelic glosses. I console myself 
with the proverb, “ Boni venatoris est plures 
fetus capere, non omnes.” 

Whitley Stokes. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 

MS8S88. Macmillan’s scientific announce¬ 
ments include—the fourth volume of Sir Henry 
and Prof. Schorlemmer’s Treatise on 
Chemistry; the second part of Prof. Balfour 

J^hessittta a» sailed tritiesm Dm in BawL 606. 
(Compare Matt. MU. 30, Luke fli. 17.) 


Stewart and Mr. Gee’s Lessons in Elementary 
Practical Physics, dealing with Electricity and 
Magnetism; a Manual of Elementary Physics, 
by Prof. P. R. Scott-Lang, of St. Andrews; 
The Mechanics of Machinery, by Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennedy, of University College, London; The 
Mathematical Theory of Perfectly Elastic Solids, 
with a short account of Viscous Fluids, by 
W. J. Ibbeteon, of Clare College, Cambridge; 
and the aeoond part of Prof. Ziegler’s Text- 
Book of Pathological Anatomy and Partheno¬ 
genesis, translated and edited for English stu¬ 
dents by Dr. Donald Macalister, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The September number of the MaUriattx pour 
Vhistoire de l’Homme is devoted to a full report 
of the papers read in the Anthropological 
Section of the French Association at its recent 
meeting in Nancy. This report has been pre- 1 
pared by the editor, M. Cartaflhac, who ex- 1 
plained to the meeting that prominence is to ' 
be given to anthropology at the National t 
Exhibition to be held next year at Toulonse. 
It is proposed to erect facsimiles of the dolmens, 
tumuli, and other prehistoric monuments of, 
the Pyrenees, and also to construct a lacustrine 
pile-dwelling, all of natural size. Prof. G. De 
Mortillet called attention to the efforts which 
are already being made to secure a due repre¬ 
sentation at the various branches of anthro¬ 
pology at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

The first part of an important work on 
meteoric iron, by Drs. Brezina and Cohen, has 
just been issued, under the title of Die Structar 
und Zusammensebutng der Meteoreisen. It con¬ 
sists mainly of a large series of photographs, 
admirably executed by Grimm, of Offenburg, 
showing the structure of the iron as developed 
on an etched surface. The names of the 
editors are at once a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. Dr. A. Brezina is 
the Ourator of the Mineral Department of the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna, and has under 
his charge one of the richest collections of 
meteorites in existence. Dr. E. Cohen is well 
known to petrographers as the editor of the 
fine series of micro-photographs of minerals 
and rocks which were recently issued by E. 
Schweizerbart, of Stuttgart, who is also the 
publisher of the new work on meteoric iron. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

UNDER the title of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record it is proposed to start a monthly 
journal devoted to Assyriology and cognate 
studies. It will he issued under the direction 
of an editorial committee comprising Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, Mr. W. C. Capper, and 
Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum; and 
the collaboration of the following scholars has 
been secured: Prof. A. H. Sayce, the Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins, M. G. Bertin, Profs. Fritz Hommel, 
0. de Harlez, Carl Bezold, Pleyte, M. E. Naville, 
and Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. A special 
feature of the Record will je the publication, 
with facsimiles, of inad ; ed texts from the 
British Museum. The first number will appear 
on November 1, and will contain : “ AkWiiari 
and Sumerian in Comparative Philology,” by 
Prof. Terrien de Laconperie; “The Plague 
Legends of Chaldea,” with two plates; “ Sin- 
gasid’s Gift to the Temple £-ana,” by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches. As at least 250 subscribers are re¬ 
quired to ensure the continued issue of the 
Record, the support of all students of Assyrio¬ 
logy and Biblical Archaeology is earnestly 
solicited. A prospectus, with full particulars 
as to terms of subscription, &c., may be bad 
on application to Mr. D. Nntt, 270, Strand. 

Pbof. S. Beal will lecture on Tuesday and 
Thursday of next week (October 12 and 14)at 
University College, London, at 3 p.m. The 
subject 1 of both lectures will be: “Some 


Remarks, Critical and Historical, on Passages 
in the Narrative of Fa-bien, Chinese Buddhist 
Pilgrim to India." 

In the diploma conferring on Mr. Henry 
Sweet the honorary degree of Doctor of Phil¬ 
osophy of the Heidelberg University he is 
described as 

“ qui quam nostrates exercere student litterarum 
liuguarumque explorandarum artem rationemque 
ex atudils inter ana etiam in hac nostra Buperto- 
Carola absolutis penitus pemoscens ut primus ac 
fere solus patriae suae hominibus doctis common- 
stravit ita ipse tanta sollertia exercuit exercetque 
ut et litterarum documents Anglo-saxonicis Ana- 
lisque cum diiigentia singulari edendis illustrand- 
isque et linguae sonorumque linguae rationibus 
acute observandis accurate describendia ingeniose 
ad disciplinam ipsumque scholae usum adhibendis 
gravissimus nobis auctor doctorque studiorum ex- 
stiterit.” 

Me. Dousk’s Introduction to the Gothic of 
UyUas (Taylor & Francis) supplies a want that 
has long been felt in English philological 
literature, for the only books on Gothic hitherto 
accessible to English readers—Skeat’s Glossary 
and edition of St. Mark —leave very much to 
be desired. Mr. Douse’s chapter on Phonology 
will be especially welcome, as it gives a dear 
and careful summary—the only one in English 
—of the relation of the Gothic to the primitive 
Indo-Germanic sound system as now estab¬ 
lished by continental scholars. The 'scheme of 
pronunciation seems very reasonable; and the 
difficult question of the relation of Ulfilas’ 
alphabet to the Runio is dealt with in a sober 
and critical spirit. Mr. Douse rejects, of 
course, the crude hypothesis of arbitrary trans¬ 
position of the values of Greek letters by which, 
inter alia, ps was made to do duty for th. He 
considers it probable, on the oontrary, that 
Ulfilas “ took the Runio alphabet as his basis, 
and modified it on the pattern of Greek and 
Latin.” The morphology, inducting deriva¬ 
tion, composition, and inflection, is worked out 
with the same care as the phonology. Lastly 
comes a full syntax, and, by way of ohresto- 
matby, a translation into Gothio of a short 
passage from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 
which shows a remarkable command of Gothio 
vocabulary and syntax. Altogether, the book 
can be cordially recommended to all students 
of comparative philology, of Gothic itself, and 
of English, for without Gothic there can be no 
sound historical study of English or any other 
Teutonic language. 

FINE ART. 


LES ARTISTES C&.&BRI8. 

Donatello, by Eugene Muntz; Rembrandt, by 
Emile Michel; Fortuny, by Charles Yriarte; 
Henri Regnault, by Roger Marx; Jean 
Lamour, by Charles Coumault; Prud’hon, 
by Pierre Gauthiez; Jacques Callot, by 
Marius Vachon; Bernard PaUssy, by 
Philippe Burty; Frangois Boucher, by 
Andre Michel; Decamps, by Charles 
Clement; Phidias, by M axim a Colignon; 
Girard Edolinck, by le Vte. Henri Dela- 
borde; Fra Bartolommeo della Porta et 
Mariotto Albertinolli, by Gustave Grayer. 
(Paris: Rouam; London: Gilbert Wood.) 


It is impossible to keep pace with the 
“ Librairie de l’Art,” or to do justice to the 
splendid fertility with which, almost day by 
day, it pours out works upon art, admirably 
written, well illustrated, and produced in a 
style that leaves little to be desired. It is 
only last year that the series now under notice 
was commenced; and it is probable that before 
the appearance of this article, the above will 
be an impeifect list of the volumes published. 
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Of course the text and illustrations of 
VArt form the great storehouse from 
which this series has been drawn, but that in 
no way impairs its value. The scheme, if 
intended to be carried out upon its present 
scale,^ is a gigantic one, and the chief fear is 
that it is too comprehensive ever to be brought 
to completion. Not only are painters and 
sculptors of all schools ancient and modern 
included, but, as will be seen from our list, 
engravers, and potters, and workers in iron. 
Nevertheless, the accomplished editor may go 
oil with his work with a light heart, for each 
little book is complete in itself. 

Of the Donatello of M. Muntz, we have 
already spoken; and although the other 
volumes differ in importance, they vary 
rather with the subject than with the author, 
for pains have evidently been taken to place 
each artist in competent hands. It is in 
this that, to speak shortly, the main dis¬ 
tinction of the series rests. Phidtae, by 
Maxime Collignon; Edelinck, by Henri I)ela- 
borde ; Palmy, by Burty, are samples of the 
judgment exercised by the editor. None can 
dispute the authority with which M. Cour- 
nault speaks of Jean Lamour, the famous 
eerrurier of Nancy; and, in the cases of 
Portuny and Henri Begnault, the warmth of 
friendship lights with colour and sympathy 
the just record of the critic. Probably no 
such staff has been at any time possible for 
the execution of such a series, and due advan¬ 
tage has been taken of the opportunity. 
With a liberality of view unusual, it has been 
determined not to confine the series to French 
writers. The volume on Turner has, for 
instance, been confided to Mr. Hamerton, and 
we understand that more than one other of 
English artists will be treated by a fellow- 
countryman. On the other hand, the sym¬ 
pathetic appreciation of English art by French¬ 
men is no longer a rare phenomenon; and we 
may look forward to the Reynolds of M. 
Ernest Chesneau not only without any mis¬ 
givings, but with a good hope that some fresh 
light will be thrown upon a subject of un¬ 
failing interest to us. 

Although the French term “vulgariser” 
has a more contemptuous sound to English 
ears than our own word “popularise,” it is 
employed across the water with much less 
scorn. There are some who seem to think 
that the value of knowledge is discounted by 
being made readable, and that the spread of it 
is a less honourable task than its acquisition ; 
but if such ideas occurred to our livelier 
neighbours they would find it hard to adhere 
to them when writing of art and artists. Yet 
it is not in any but a serious spirit that 
these admirable French critics, of assured 
reputation, have endeavoured to present their 
knowledge in attractive style. There is 
much that is new to be said about artists 
old and modern, and now is the time to say 
it, though the audience may not be always 
prepared to listen or understand. This part, 
of the present century will be hereafter noted 
for the intelligence which has been brought 
to bear upon the arts of the past; and 
in France, while in the creative branches of 
literature and in painting itself this genera¬ 
tion will scarcely compare to advantage 
with preceding ones, the study of art and 
artists has been pursued with a sympathy 
and sagacity scarcely before equalled. It 


is much the same in ether countries, for not full, with an artist of rare genius, not too 
throughout Europe the attitude of the well known or appreciated on this side of the 
critic has changed. . He is no longer a channel, although still exercising no little 
cold judge, measuring works of art by influence upon modern art, even in our 
abstract principles and an arbitrary ideal; Royal Academy exhibitions. In his case, u 
but an interpreter, historical and biographical, in that of others—such as Kegnault—the 
seeking the man in his work, and the mind of reproduction of sketches helps greatly toward! 
him as affected by the outside influences of the right understanding of the artist’s natunl 
his life. Viewed as documents in the social gifts. In the case of Decamps, the absence 
and intellectual history of the world, and as of colour is a more distinct hindrance; but it 
expressions of individual character, pictures i 8 probable that a glance through the pages 
have revealed a wealth of human interest 0 f M. Clement’s memoir will teach moet 
which was unthought of before; and it is this Englishmen more about this gifted and 
humanity upon which French critics have versatile artist than they are likely to gain 
seized. with such enthusiasm that it seems in any other way. Cosmo Monkhousk. 
impossible for most of them to write a 


dull book upon any artist—and they are just, 
as well as bright. With regard, at least, to 
the dead, prejudices and partial views have 
almost ceased; and it is no longer necessary to 
decry Rubens in order to show an appreciation 
of Raphael, or to deny Jan Steen’s merits as a 
painter, because his subjects were frequently 
gross. One M. Michel (Emile) can appreciate 
the intense reverence and the lordly imagina¬ 
tion of Rembrandt, though clothed in Dutch 
forms; and by another M. Michel (Andre), the 
greatness of Boucher can be felt in spite of 
the littleness of his themes. The wholesome¬ 
ness of this change in the critic’s attitude is 
shown, perhaps, more plainly in regard to 
more modern artists. The genius of Fortuny 
does not arouse in his friend and admirer, 
M. Charles Yriarte, any desire for strained 
panegyric, and no attempt is made by M. 
Roger Marx to raise Henri Regnault to a 
position beyond his deserts. The verdict of 
posterity is always impossible to forecast, 
especially, perhaps, with regard to works of 
art; but the method by which the writers of 
these volumes have formed their opinions is a 
good guarantee for their permanent value. 

We find that a fair discrimination has been 
employed—whether intentionally or not we 
cannot say—in the space occupied by the 
different studies. TJnlike some of our 
English series, literary and artistic, in 
which each volume is of a prescribed 
length, without regard to the importance 
of the subject or the amount of the 
material, the length of these books seems 
to vary only in accordance with the space 
necessary to include what the author felt 
he could say usefully to the audience he 
was addressing. In one instance only are 
two artists included in the same study. This 
is in the latest volume, in which M. Gustave 
Gruyer writes of both Fra Bartolommeo and 
Albertinelli. Here the author follows the 
example of the English series; and it is 
justified by the intimate collaboration no less 
than the romantic friendship of these two 
artists, so united in heart, but so contrasted in 
character. 

In making our reception of these studies 
as general and cordial as it deserves to be, it 
must not be forgotten that many—especially 
those on Donatello, Phidias, Rembrandt, and 
Bsucher—deserve more attention than can be 
paid to them in these pages, and that 
several of the minor ones should be specially 
interesting to those who are imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with French art. In the Prud’- 
hon of M. Pierre Gauthiez, for instance, he 
will be able to make with very little trouble 
an acquaintance at once real and intimate, if 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE RUNIC CROSSES IN THE ISLE OF MAX. 

8. Thomas, Douglas: Oct. i, 180 ! 

A joint paper, by Dr. Vigfusson and myaelf, 
is in the hands of the editor of the Manx Note- 
Book, in which we explain how Cumming 
arrived at the reading “NiaL” “Mai” is 
most oertainlythe correct reading. We hare 
this week carefully examined the cross, and we 
discovered the lost inscription—“ It is better 
to leave a good foster-son than a bad son”— 
which, as Mr. Bradley surmised, belongs to 
this cross. Ernest B. Savaqk. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We hear that the third and last piece of the 
famous Fayum papyrus of Bulak has at length 
been found—in the collection of Prof. Keinisch, 
of Berlin. The other stolen fragment belongs 
to Mr. Hood, of Nettleh&m Hall, Norfolk. It 
is much to be desired that these two pieces 
should be restored—by purchase or otherwise— 
to their rightful place in the Egyptian national 
museum. 

In future an etching, photogravure, or steel 
engraving, will be given as a frontispiece in 
the Magazine of Art, commencing with the 
November part, which forms the first of a new 
volume. 

A meeting of the general oommittee and of 
subscribers to the British School at Athens will 
be held at 22 Albemarle Street on Tuesday, 
October 19, at 6 p.m., when the Earl of Car 
narvon will be in the chair. All persons inter¬ 
ested in the subject are invited to attend. A 
report upon the present position of the scheme 
will be submitted by the sub-committee, and 
an announcement will be made that the school 
will open in November, under the directorship 
of Mr. F. C. Penrose. Resolutions will also he 
proposed as to the formation and constitution 
of the governing body, which will now take the 
place of the present committee. 

Monday next, October 11, has been ap¬ 
pointed for the reception of works of art 
intended for the autumn exhibition of the Njne- 
teenth Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries. 

The October number of Lee Lettret d Ui Ad» 
has for frontispiece an etching by M. Lhernutto, 
of a scene in nay harvest, poetically conceived, 
and with a very true atmosphere. The other 
and less admirable side of modem French wt 
is represented by the numerous illustrations to 
two serial stories, one of which is written by 
the Parisian favourite, M. Ludovic HaleU- 
There is also a poem of considerable length by 
M. Francois Coppde, illustrated in the sa® 
style. For English readers, Miss Helen 
Zimmem contributes an article on Mr. Huben 
Herkomer, accompanied by three etchings ^ 
a photogravure of “ The last Muster, whicn, 
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hough painted eleven years ago, remains the 
irtist’s masterpiece. But the paper of most 
nrmanent value is that on “ Women Painters 
if the Eighteenth Century”—a list which 
ndudes Rosalba Camera, the wife of Boucher, 
Angelica Kauffmann (of whom the notice is 
omewhat slight), and Mdme. Vig6e Le Bran. 


THE STAGE. 

to, Leonard Outram is organising the per- 
ormauce of Mr. Browning’s ‘ 1 Strafford,” for the 
Browning Society, on the afternoon of Friday, 
November 26. He will play Strafford himself, 
while Miss Alma Murray will take the part of 
Lady Carlisle, and Miss Helen Leyton the 
Queen. Other characters will be filled by Mr. 
Philip von Greet, Mr. A. Graham Stewart, Mr. 
Morton Selten, Mr.|Yorke Stephens, Mr. T. C. 
Bisdloss, Mr. Arthur A. Lotto, Mr. J. D. 
Ouvry, and Mr. Bernard Gould. 

Tnz performance of "Hamlet” at the 
Comedie franyaise has given an opportunity to 
M. Smile Laveleye to maintain in the Revue 
Blent for September 25 a new theory of the 
play. He contends that the moral of “ Hamlet ” 
it pessimism—not that of Schopenhauer, which 
bends before the inevitable, but that of Job, 
which raises itself even against God, to reproach 
Him for the triumph of the wicked. 


MUSIC. 

DVORAK'S NEW ORATORIO. 

I? was by a sacred work that Herr Dvorak’s 
ome first came into prominent notice in this 
can try. The performance of his “ Stabat 
Mirer ” in 1883 by the London Musical Society 
wmed to mark him as the coming man. In 
tb dramatic cantata, “ The Spectre’s Bride,” 
vitten for last year’s Birmingham Festival, 
ht showed how wonderfully he could depict in 
toes a weird and ghastly tale; but it was a 
wk so different from the former in character 
«i aim that it was impossible to establish 
«comparison between the two. Now Herr 
korik comes before us with an oratorio—that is 
t&y, one of the highest branches of musicalart. 
he text is based upon the stoiyof the conversion 
’Christianity of Ludmila, who figures as the 
jitron saint of Bohemia. The book is divided 
(to three parts. In the first we are in heathen- 
to». Priests and people are singing hymns 
‘ praise to their gods. Ludmila, a count’s 
^tighter, is taking part in the dedication of a 
widen statue raised to the goddess Baba. A 
q&d “ in person strange ” appears, and strikes 
die statue to the ground with his axe. It is 
father Ivan, who has come to preach the true 
kith. In part ii. we have the conver¬ 
ts of Ludmila, and also of Prince Borivoj. 
»e latter frankly avows that he accepts the 
tw teaching in order to win the lovely maiden. 
* part iii. we have the baptismal ceremony 
6 the cathedral of Velehrad. The people also 
fcbrace the new faith; and the oratorio con- 
wdes with their prayers and praises to the 
Cue God, and to Christ the saviour of mankind, 
we legend is, no doubt, a popular one in 
whemia, and, as such, possessed a certain at- 
kaction for Herr DvorSk; but, we think, he 
Jould have done better to have selected some 
“ibacal tale of greater interest and of more 
;«»matic character. The personages of this 
Christian legend make but little appeal to our 
•ympathy, and the oratorio will owe whatever 
mooes* it may obtain entirely to the power 
!?“ charm of tide music. We may add that the 
Mglish version from the German version of 
“eongmal Bohemian text of J. Vrchlicky has 
Woadeby the Her, Dr, Troutbeck, 


We have read the pianoforte score, and have 
heard the band rehearsal, under the composer’s 
direction, last Tuesday, at tit. James’s Hall. We 
cannot as yet pretend to judge the work, but 
may, nevertheless, make a few remarks about 
its form and style. The system of representative 
themes is used, but in moderation. The theme 
whioh attracts chief notice is one connected, 
first, with the Sun, as giver of light, and after¬ 
wards with Christ, as the true light. Other 
figures and phrases are absorbed into the spirit 
of the music, and are not, as in weak imitations 
of Wagner, patches stuck in from time to time 
because the words seem to demand them. 

In no work of the composer’s with which we 
are acquainted do we so clearly trace the in¬ 
fluence of his many illustrious predecessors. 
First and foremost would we mention Handel. 
It would seem, indeed, that, as a preparation for 
writing, he had made a special study of that 
master. In counterpoint, cadences, and in the 
character of some of the melodies, the relation¬ 
ship may clearly be traced. Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Wagner, have also 
left their impress on many a page. The diatenic 
style of the eighteenth century does not appear 
to mix thoroughly with the chromatic har¬ 
monies of our day, but we forgive Herr Dvorak 
any other imitations, or even reminiscences. 
If he is bo strongly influenced, he cannot help 
showing it. He has a style of his own, and these 
marks of the masters, after all, do no further 
harm than to retard the fuH manifestation of 
his individuality. Beethoven shook off by very 
slow degrees the style of his predecessors. We 
should not have called special attention to this 
matter but for the somewhat strange fact that 
in the “Stabat Mater” the composer seemed 
to rely more upon himself. There is much 
choral writing in St. Ludmila. Some of it is 
remarkably bold, and we have little doubt that 
in performance it will prove most effective. 
Each (part concludes with a chorus, and in all 
three the composer shows his full power. The 
above remarks as to influence scarcely apply to 
these three numbers. A great deal of the solo 
music is extremely interesting, and the orches¬ 
tration is such as one would expect from the 
composer of the “ Spectre’s Bride.” We must 
not venture upon further comments until we 
have heard the work at Leeds next week. Herr 
Dvorak knew well that he was writing for 
vocalists of the highest excellence, for a choir 
which knows no equal, and for a safe orchestra; 
and he has given all an opportunity of display¬ 
ing their powers to the full. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

The autumn series of Richter concerts will be 
given on the following dates: October 26 
and 30 and November 9. The programmes 
are interesting, but include no novelties. 
There will be many excerpts from Wagner’s 
works, also Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ Lee 
Preludes ” ; Schumann’s E flat Symphony, and 
Beethoven’s "Eroica” and “Choral” sym¬ 
phonies. 

The Novello Oratorio Concerts, under the 
conduotorship of Dr. Mackenzie, commenee on 
October 29. The scheme, an excellent one, 
includes the Leeds novelties, Gounod’s third 
“ Messe Solennelle,” Liszt’s 13th Psalm, Spohr’s 
“Calvary” (for the first time sinoe 1852), and 
Gounod’s “Mors et Vita.” 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OP HER MAJESTY. 

Now ready, 55 ih Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo„ with the anna beantiAUly 

engraved. Sit. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 

LODGE S PEERAGE and BAR0- 

NSTAGE for 1888. Corrected by the NobUlty. 

“' Lodge's Peerage ’ baa been maoh Improved of late yeara, and with Ha 
clear type and convenient arrangement It blda fair to retain the popularity 
it has long enjoyed.”— Athenaeum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRESTER, AUTHOR OF "VIVA,” fee. 

ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of *• Viva," '* Migoou," ** My Lord and My Lady,” Ac. 3 vols. 

THE SURVIVORS. By Henry 

CRESS WELL, Author of "A Modern Greek Heroine,” "Incognita 
fee. 8 vola. 

A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil 

HAY, Author of " Old Myddelton'a Money,” fee. 3 vola. 

“ * A Wicked Girl' haa an ingesionaly carried-out fplot. Mlaa Hay is a 
graceful writer, and her pathes la genuine ."—Homing tost. 

"The author of.‘old Mldolaton’a Money* always manages to write In 
tereatlng •lories.”— Academy. 

THE WOOING of CATHERINE. 

By E. FRANC Ed POINTER, Author of "My LUile Lady,” Ac. 
3 vela. 

“ Miss Poyntec’s two volamas are well written and graoeftilly composed.' ’ 

Academy 

OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. J. 

PORTER. I vols. 

ST. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 

Author of “ Quartrefoll." 8 voU. 

*‘Tha authoress throughout writes with moderation and consistency, and 
her lures ample volumes wall repay perusal .”—Daily Telegnxpk. 

*• * dt. Brlavals ’ is a story replete with variety, and iu all developmeats 
of her plot the author akllfally mainlalus an nuabated interest.” 

Morning Post. 

NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

On OCTOllF.R 89th, in 1 vol., crown Svo, fl«. 

A HOUSE PARTY. By Ouida. 

BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each In a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

By EDNA LVALL, Author of ** We Two,” Ao. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of ** Donovan,” Ac. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 

LYALL, Author oi ** Donovan,” “ We Two," Ac. 

WON by WAITING. New and 

Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of '* Donovan,” Ac. 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Each In a Slagle Volume, price be. 

STANDARD WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GHNTLE- 
MAN. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE lor a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNO MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

NATURE and HUMAN I THE OLD JUDGE ; or, Lifo 
NATURE. in a Colony. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS or AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. | HUMOUR. 

THE AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


The sixteenth season of the Royal Albert 
Hall Concerts commences on November 15 with 
tiir A. Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend.” The series 
will oomprise ten ooncerts, at one of whioh 
Dvorak’s “tit. Ludmila" will be performed, 
Mr. Bernby will, m usual, be the conductor, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. PHtEBE, JUNIOR, 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Hcmt A Blacxkt, 13, Great J£«;lborough*?tTWt, 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVE] 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

OH A "W K1 S 

THE NEW NOVEL. 

By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Ishmael,” “ One Thing Needful,” ft 

London : J. & R. MAXWELL, St. Bride Street, E.C. ; and at all Libraries. 


First Volume, now ready. 

CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

PAINTERS and PAINTINGS. 

EDITED BY 

JOHN D, CHAMPLIN, Jun. 

4 volumes, 4to, with more than 2,000 Illustrations. 
Price £6 6s. per Volume. 

Subscribers on prepayment of £21 secure the 
entire work. Every purchaser of Volume I. binds 
himself to take Vols. H.—IV. at the same rate. 

Edition limited to 600 Numbered Copies, containing 
fine Full-page Reproductions by Photogravure, Ac., 
•which will be used in these Copies only. Only 25 Copies 
have come into the English market, the entire Edition 
having been subscribed for in America. 

“No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monu¬ 
mental work has been attempted in this couutry, and 
this ambitious undertaking should be appreciated by 
those who stand hi need of a comprehensive, well- 
arranged, and well-edited book of reference,” 

New York Tribune. 

“The most important art publication undertaken by 
any American house.”— Brooklyn Nagle. 

“ A great and noble work.”— Boston Beacon. 


Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


HOLBEIN'S “ DANCE OF DEATH,” 1512-45. 

Just published. 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

By HANS HOLBEIN. 

The fall series of 58 Wood Engravings, existing in no other Edition thus 
collected, reproduced in Phototype from the Proofs and Original Editions. 
Edited by Dr. F. LI PPM ANN, 

Director of the Royal Print Room, Berlin. 

1 vol., 16mo, Roxbarghe binding, 7s. 6d. 

An exquisitely pretty volume of this remarkable book of the Sixteenth 
Century. 

_ BER»A« r ‘ OPARiTCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. _ 

JAMES NISBET&CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


FUTURE PROBATION: a Symposium on 

the (Ancation. “IS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH?" By 
th* iUv. STANLEY IEAT11ES, D.D., Principal J. CAIKNS, I).D.. 
LUD, l ev. EDWARD WHITE, Rev. STOPIDRD BKOOKE, M.A., 
Rev. R. F. LIT TLF DALE, LL.D., Rev. .1. PAGE HOPP*, Right Rev. 
the BISHOP of AMiCLA, Jkc. Crown 8vo, ha. 

ATONEMENT and LAW; or, Redemption 

in Hnrmony with Law os Revealed In Nature. By JOHN M. ARMOUR. 
Crown 8vo, is. 

ST. PAUL the AUTHOR of the LAST 

TWELVE VERSES of the SECOND GO*PKL. By HOWARD H Kit HR 
EVANS, II.A.. Author of " St. Paul Mira Author of the Acts of the 
Apostle* uud the Third Gospel.’’ Crown 8vo, 2«. bd. 

An EXPOSITION of the BOOK of DANIEL. 

By the Very Iter. R. PAYNE-SMjI HI, D.D., Dean of Canterbury 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE DOCTRINE of ENDLESS PUNISH- 

MENT. By WILLIAM G. T. AHEDI), D.D., Professor of System.ilc 
Theology In Union Theological Seminary, Now York. 5*. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, MELANOHTHON, 

NEANDER: Three Biographies. By PHILIP 8CIIAFF, D.D.. Author 
of “The Person of Christ,” “ Through Bible Lands,” “Christ und 
Christianity,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CLOUDS CLEARED: a Few Hard Subjects 

of New Testament Teaching Explained, liy tbe Rev. CLAUDE SMITH 
BIKD, M. A.. Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Chancellor Bird.” Small 
crown 8vo, is. 


James Nisbet ft Co., 21 , Berners Street, W. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


NOTICE.—THE SILENCE of DEAN MAh 
LAND, a Novel by Maxwell Gray, in thn 
volumes , is ready this day at all Libraries. 

_ London : KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. ___ 

EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 

New Volume.—C rown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET OF ANGOULEME 

aUEEN OF NAVARBE. 

By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


London: W. H. ALL EX & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Fcr OCTOBER. V M. 

Contests. 

PRISONERS as WITNESSES. By the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE STtPHEk. 
COMTE’S FAMOUS FALLACY. By the BISHOP of CARLISLE. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE as a PROFESSION. By Be*/amih KlDD. 

THE CHASE of the WILD FALLOW DEER. By the Hon. Gekald 
La; CELLE S. 

WHAT GIRLS READ. By EdWABD G. SALMON. 

OUR CRAFTSMEN. By Thomas WkiOHT (Journeyman Engineer). 

NOT at HOME. By JOHW O'Neill. 

THE CHURCH and PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. J. O. IIUBBABD, 
M.P. 

DISEASE la FICTION. By Dr. Nestor TlRAKD. 

THE LIBERAL 8PLIT. By the Right Hon. G. ShaW LeTETHs, M.P. 
London : Kegax PAUL, TXEVCH, Jr CO. 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 

No.CLXXXVH. SEPTEMBER 1886. 

UI STORY and DATE of MIHIRA KLLA. By J. F. FLEET. 

TWO MANI»ASOR INSCRIPTIONS of YASODUAUMAN. By J. F. Fleet. 
With PUtee. 

ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. By II. G. M. MckbaY-AYR.-let. With Tlntc. 
LAST YEARS of 8IIAU SHUJA’A. By E. ReUaTSKK. 

ANCIENT MARATHA TENURES. By Hr W. Elliot, F.H.S. 

ENGLISH GIPSY INDEX. By O. A. Gkikrsoic. 

London 1 Mesirs. Teubikk & Co., 57 Ludgatohill, E.C. 

NEW NOVEL, by WILLIAM BLACK, 
gABINA ZEMBRA, will be begun in the 
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THE SOUTH LONDON PRESS, a High- 

i-L class Local Paper—published every Saturday—price 2d., by poet 
2Jd. Office : Rod Lion House, lied Llon*ceurt, Fleet-street, Londou. 


0UTH LONDON PRESS 
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Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 1«. 

THE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY 

An Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Art. 

CONTEXTS. 

1. PIIESTBUUY CHURCH. From a Drawing by C. BLACUiXX 
It. CONCERNING a BELL TOWER. By J0H5 Mortimm. 

III . a Legend of Hastings. (Veraee.) By willum e. a.j»»- 

IV. A BUNCH of STREET BALLADS. By WALT*a TomlusoX. 

V. A PEF.P at an OLD HEBREW UNIVERSITY By *»• * 
COTTRELL. 

VI. A LANCASHIRE HUMORIST: Oliver Onnerod. ByH MA * 
WORTH. 

VII. REUGION and the INTELLECT. By the Rev. W. A. 0T*50l 11 

VIII. TI1K ETYMOLOGY of some COMMON EXCLAMATIONS • 
Chas. T. Tallkht-Batkma*. 

IX. CLAUDE LORRAINE. By J. IXOLEBT. 

X. IN an INN PARLOUR. By John Mortimer. 

XI. THE PHILOSOPHIC TRAMP. (Vones.) By H. II. Ho*OB» 
M.P, PS.A 

John IIrtwood, Manchester and London. _ 
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No. XLV. t price Six Shillings. 
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For OCTOBER, 1»M. 


REVIEW 


1. EXPANSION or DISRUPTION ? ^ 

2. RECENT TRANSLATIONS from 8. CYBlLof ALEXAM’ 

3. THE AGE for CONFIRMATION. 

4. THE AMBROSIAN BREVIARY. 

5. CHURCH WORK In RURAL PARISHES. 

6. FATHER PAOl JO *ARPI. 

7. IDEALISM In MORALS. 

8. SOCIALISM and DARWINISM. 

•J. COMPULSORY CLERGY PENSIONS. 

SHORT NOTICES. | 

fPOTTHWOODE & CO., Ncw-eWoot-s qusre. Loudoc --J 

HPHE MUSICAL TIMES for OCTOBER 

X contains : Leeds Festival Novelties—Musical Talent 0 
Great Composers : George Blzec-Ma.icsl Celsbrities oftm*- G;o &*d 
Sketch—Observations on the History of Moducrsl ,iiwbsra. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

AX. Sol* Proprietor! and Managers, Maims. A. ft 8. Gattl 
E very orcoing, at 8. THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Henn. Wm. nriin, Garden, Maclean, LyndaL, Bo lorn, Roaiell, Camp* 
!m 1I, Want worth, Travers, Ac.; Meedamea Mlllward, M. Korke, C. Jocks, 
Leigh, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 

Preceded, at/.15, by FAMILY JARS. 


pOMEDY THEATRE. 

V/ Sole Leeaee, Ulae MlLXOTTi. 

Every evening, at 8, SISTER MARY, 
by Wilson Bassett and Clement Scott, In Which Miss LIngard will 
ippear in the title-rOle. 

„ Mewra. Leonard Boyne, J. H. Daraley. C. Dalton, Paratval Clarke, H, 
Fenwick, H. V. Lawreooe; Meedamea Mangle Hunt, Blanch H or look. 
Retta Walton, A. M. Moore, Marie Fraser, Ruby Mando, and Camming*. 


fJOURT THEATRE. 

v r — JUM«*r*,lCr. Jon CUTTOI Ui Hi. Axraim CHU. 

twmj ratal, Mi JO, THE 8CH00LMI8TKE80. 

' Eran. Arthur Cecil, Ken-, Ervaflold, Choraller, Ion, Victor. Phillip*, 
iad HukichMh: Xmoubn Cro**, Minnie Bell, Eochc. Cndmore, Lcccclc, 
Hope, Vlney, and Norreya. 

Preceded, at 8. by BREAKING THE ICE. 


fJBITERIOI T (BE E A T R E. 

V-/ Leaeee and Manager, Mr. Charucs Wtndham. 

Every evening, at 8AO (for a limited nnmber of nights only), 

„ WILD OATS, 

with Mr. Charles Wyndham as Hover, supported by Meat's. E. High ton, 
Geo G widens, W. Blakey. and David James; Meedamea Bose Baker, 
F. Psget, A. Hnghea, and Mary Moore. 

Prtceded, at 8, by WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? 


UAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A £s; St!*“■© rsnsssz “ d 

#e popular Society Romance, by Mr C. L. YOUNG, Bart. 

»«rbohm.Tree, E. 8. Willard. F. H. Meckllo, C. W. Garthorne 


Crown 8yo, (doth boards, price 2 s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PIOTON, 

-MVA.tM.P. -■ 

Oohthktb : The Origin and Growth of the Fnglfrh 
Oligarchy.—Oauaee and Hindrances of Reform.--The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—The 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals. 

11 The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may he read with advantage alike bvthe timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical ."—Weekly Tima. 


T)RU R Y LANE THEATRE: 

V L a—ee and Manager. Mr. Augustus Harris. 

Bvwy w aning, at 7.45, the new Sporting Drama by HRRRT PRTTiXT and 
Acomus Harris, A RUN OF LUCK. 

Mesdamm Alma Mnrray, Compton. M. A. Victor, Edith Brnos, M.Daltra, 
tf T>f l! 0 ra? 7re V. J- O. Grab a me, W. Klgnold, Harry 

2 W. Gaidlnar, John Beauchamp, Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, 

Bs«l West, and Charles Cartwright. 

I‘r«Mded, at 7.15, by a Ballet Divertlsement. 

(j A I E T Y THE AT R E. 

Y ®° le Le*«ee and Manager, Mr. Georgs Edwardrs. 

Every evening, at 8.15, an orlrlnal Comedy Opera, in three acts, entitled 
_ DOROTHY, 

wnttm by B. C. 8TKPHEVSON, compoeed by' Alfred Cell ire, produced 
Bader tbadlrection of CHASLB8 Harris, In which the following artistes 
»fll appear s—Messrs. Iledftm Hollins, C. Havden Coffin, Arthur Williams, 
ranweaz Cook, J. Le Hay, aod Edward Grffflo ; Moadaraes Marion Hood, 
l-rence Dysart, Florenoe Lambeth, Harriet Coveney, and Jeannle M'Nulty 


HARYIE M. FARQUHAR, ESQ. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Hallway Stations, the Looal Agents, or 
West-End Office — 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

Hrad Office—64, CORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 

William J. Via*, Secretary. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

ON 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Tke original, beet, and noet liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash priest. No extra oharge for time given. 

Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

r. MOBDER, 

118,149,150 .Tottonham-eo art-road, and 19, 20, and ll.Morwell-atreot.W 
Established 1861. Alao for HIKE ONLY. 


Third Edition, crown8vo, doth, price Is. 6d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PIOTON, M.A., M-P. 

Ooutbutb: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Phyucal 
Faroe.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—" Re- 
pubUoaniem: Form and Substanoe.” 

The Echo says“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. 

LONDON:.ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, 

M| FUBNIVjU, Stbhet, Holbobn. 


ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

IX8UBED AGAINST BT THE 

RAILWAY PASSEN0ERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(BSTABLtSBKD 1849,) 

64, OORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital ... ..61,000,000 

Income . 6246,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 119,000 ACCIDENTS, 

. £3,315,000, 


The PHT8TOI.OOTOAI, ART OF NEVER FORQETTTNOl 

—unlike Mnemonics. *' Ilia method la physiological and scientific lu 

ftht highest degree.”—DIt. WILSON. ** Prof. Lols ette gave me a new 

IIC U fl D If 

Mt| I hbEHs 

■■■ ™ ■■■ wll ■ atruM and extensive Work of Science 
■ " * nAND in ons reading. If I had imA It MS 

dIAAFAO timea by my natural memory I could 
a LI Lj Lj KSS not known itaowalL--C. SAL. 

Y.VV/l-WW MON.leq. “Everyday I am a proof 
to myself that your Method la really the inatantanoona Art of learning 
and Merer Forgetting.**—L’ABBE MALATBAY. "At to the ‘Never 
Forgetting/ I Suite agree with the Juatioe of the claim.**—MAJOR 

w&ofssar 


BSTABL1BHXD INI. 

B ibib e~o k bank. 

Bouthampton-bulldloga, Chamoery-lana. 

THEBE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable oi 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated ot 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Cnatomera, free of Oharge, the Caatody of 
Deeda, Writing*, and other Securitise end Valuables; thaoolleeUon ot Bill* 
of Exchange, Dividend*, and Coupons t and the pnrehaaeand ealeofBtoeka, 
Shares and Annnlties. Letters of Credit and Circular Not— Issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
application. FRAROis Ratknsobont, Manager. 


TMKENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lokbaad Swu«t 

A and CHARING CROSS. LONDON^-katabtlshed 1782. 

Imsmrane— against Lou by Fire and Lightning effected In all parte of the 
world. 

Low elalma arranged with promptitude and liberality* 

William C. Macdonald, \ *,_ 

FsANOia B. Macdonald, i Jcaat neerntanae. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
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X Also 
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SOAP. 


SOAP. 


■ J ' J ‘ Dillae,E. J. Lennen, W.Cheeaman, S. Haroonrt, and O. H. 
tod^Aidi'e BelL^ 111 ** Florence St. John, Marie lerapest, Linda Verner, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

West, 

.FrraW,« 7 JO, hr A HAPPT PAIR 

_Bnalne— Manager, Mr. E: F: BRADLEY. 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

t Sole Lessee, Ml— Kate Santlet. 

Kverw-a., * r ^ management of Mr. WiLUK EDOUUT. 

L* ■,^. CT " lp g' •! 8, BLACKBKKUIKS. 

* b 7. M 9, TURN ED UP. j 

. Tranaforred from the Comedy Theatre. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

tor?- 

P.i»Tp r ihSPS 1 *—* B»ll, 0. Dod.worth, 

X°°LE’8 THEATRE 

L'nder the I i M ® 0 and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 

Hkbmahn VREIN and Fmxd Westwood. 

/ «^uag, at 9, the aneoesaful Comedy of 
ky HoBcgf Urmiura BACHELORS, 

“ d “pTulv/ " 1 *- 

Vaudeville theatre- 

^QHT.ttAiO, WQJ b« nprodural lb, r,rr *uec***ftil Cwnadr, 

!> »0» ln , SOPHIA, 

i’-'VMw. • whkl1 M '. Thom.. Th,rni will rr-appetr u 

vT 1 & 1 *PP-* r (far lh« first M n Tom 

^*9—■ PrvlThoriw, Karp.C.rlwon, GUbwtF«tioh.r. 
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FRY'S pure concentrated cocoa. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From SirOHARLiES A. CAMERON, MJX, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NOW BEADY.—In 4 vols., super-royal 8vo (Volumes I., II., III., Text and Illustrations; Volume IV., Maps and Plans), price £6 6s. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 

OP THB 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

AND OS^THB 

COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE AND ETON. 

By the late ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., 

Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of Gonviile and Oaius College. 

EDITED, WITH LARGE ADDITIONS AND A CONTINUATION TO THE PRESENT TIME 

By JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of the same, 

Consisting of 120 Numbered Copies only, Large Paper, quarto, the Woodcuts and Steel Engravings mounted on India paper, 

of which 100 Copies are now offered for Sale at 

TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS NET EACH SET. 

Copies of Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, forwarded on application. 


LECTURES on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. By 

8. H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of Christ'a College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21 s. 

A HISTORY of the THEORY of ELASTICITY and 

of the STRENGTH of MATERIALS, from Gable! to the Present Time. 
Vol. I. Galilei to baint-Venant, 1639-1860. By the lute I. TODHUNTER, 
D.8c., F.R.8. Edited and Completed by KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, University College, London. Demy 8vo, 26s. 

SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments. With 

Critical Notea, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose by R. C. JEBB, 
LittJX, LL.D., Professor oi Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

PAST I.-OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Pact n.-OEDIPUS COLONEU8. Demy 8vo, 12 s. «d. 

Past IH.-THE ANTIGONE. [In the prut. 

PRIVATE ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. With 

Introductions and English Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of Aeschylus, 
&o., and J. E. 8ANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of bt. John’s CoUege, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

Part I.-Contra Phormlonem, Laorltum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de 
Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. Crown 8vo. New Bdttlon. 

[A’early ready. 

Part II.—Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum, I., II.; Nlcostratum, Cono- 
nom, Cahidem. Crown 8vo. new Edition. [.Nearly ready. 

A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With 

Introductions and Annotations by E. 8. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonviile and Oaius College. Demy 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 

S. AUSTIN and his PLACE in the HISTORY of 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. Being the Hulsean Lectures, 1885. By W. CUN¬ 
NINGHAM, B.D., Chaplain and Birkbeck Lecturer, Trinity CoUege, Cam¬ 
bridge. Demy svo, Buckram, 12s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN'S 

DIGEST. Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used 
or referred to therein. By HENRY JOHN ROBY, M.A., formerly Prof, 
of Jurisprudence, University CoUege, London. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

JUSTINIAN'S DIGEST. Lib. VII., Tit I. De 

Usufructu, with a Legal and PhUological Commentary. By H. J. ROBY. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 

Or the Two Parts, complete in One Volume, demy 8vo, 18 s. 

LAND in FETTERS: being the Yorke Prize Essay 

for 1886. By T. E. 80RUTT0N, M.A. Demy 8vo. [Ready. 


BREVIARIUM AD USUM INSIGHTS ECCLESIAJE 

8ARUM. Juzta Editionem nuudmam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON sr 
FRANCISCO REGNAULT a.d. MDXXXI. in Alma Parisiorum Ac ademy 
impresses!; labors ao studio FRANOISCI PROCTER, A.M., et CHRI8T0- 
PHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 

Fasciculus III.—In quo oontinetur Pbopbidx Sahctobuk quod etsancto- 
rale dicitur. una cum aocentuarlo. Demy 8vo. [Immediately. 

Fasciculi I., II. Already published. 

FRAGMENTS of PHILO and JOSEPHUS. Newly 

Edited by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A., Fellow of Clare CoUege, Cambridge. 
With Two Facsimiles. Demy «to, 12 s. Sd. 


Volumes of tjie |)i ti |lrrss Series. 

XENOPHON.—CYROFAEOEIA. Books I., II. With 

Introduction and Notes, by Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A, LLD., 
Examiner in Greek to the University of London. [Nearly rmi- 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With In* 

troduetion. Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, MA. 
LL.D. 6s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIFE of SULLA. With Introduction, 

Notes, and Lexicon by the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, HA. LL.D. 6s. 

COWLEY’S ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes 

by the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity; 
lace iJ’ellow of St. Catharine’s CoUege. [Xtariv ready- 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


C&r Canifoibge §ible for jSeboals anb (Colleges. 

THE FIRST BOOK of KINGS. By the Rev. Prof. 

[Immediately. 

By the Rev. 


LUMBY, D.D. 

THE EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. 

H. 0. G. MOULE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES OF 

&{re Cambridge (Greek Cestameni for Srjmols &' Colleges. 

TttE FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By 

the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 8s. 

THE EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 

FARRAR, D.D. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. By Rev. A. Plummer, 

M.A., D.D. 4s. 


By Archdeacon 

[In thepm 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY. 

This Series is intended to provide prompt and accurate translations, at a moderate 
Stn5y i mh JEtos^iPc ^ eWest contributions of Foreign. Scholarship to Biblical 

The Series will mainly consist of Standard Commentaries in their latest editions, 
but other works interesting to the Biblical Student will be from time to time included. 

It is the habit of foreign scholars to revise elaborately—and often almost to re- 
wnte-their Commentaries for new editions, and it is obvious that injustice is done 
bpth to authors and readers by continuing to reproduce the earlier form. As in all 
these cases we translations will be produced under the supervision of the author, 
each work will have the advantage of nis latest corrections. 

Hie Volumes of the Series will be issued at the uniform price of 7s. 8d., com¬ 
mencing with— 

STILL HOUBS. By Richard Rothe. Translated 

YTlth an Introductory Essay by the Rev. JOHN 

MAUrxiERoON, M.A. 

This collection of profound and suggestive aphorisms by the great thinker, Rothe, 
has attained a very wide circulation In Germany. [In October. 

To be followed by 

DELITZSCH’S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS. 

In three volumes. From the latest edition, specially revised and corrected by 
the Author. Vol. I., translated by the Rev. DAVID EATON, M.A. 

[In November. 

THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR. 

Edited bt the Het. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.. 

Editor of “The Expositor.” 

Under this title will be 
and trustworthy grounc” 
that, while such works 
unoccupied. 

The W)ks will be wholly unsectarian, and will be written by men recognised as 


Theology i 


While the Manuals will be specially useful to Theological Students, the clearness 
and simplicity of their style will, it is hoped, attract the many laymen interested in 
these subjects. 

The price of each Manual will be Half-Crown, and it is expected they will appear 
monthly, beginning in October, 1886. 

A MANUAL of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By the 

Rev. Prebendary ROW, M.A. [In October. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the TEXTUAL CRITICISM 

of the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Prof. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By the Rov. W. H. Lowe, 

M. A., Joint Author of “ A Commentary on the Psalms,” &c.; Hebrew Lecturer, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

A MANUAL ef CHURCH HISTORY. In Two Parts. 

By the Rev. A. C. JlfiNNINGS, M.A.* Author of “ Ecclesia Anglicana,” kc. 

A GRAMMAR of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 

the Rev. "W. H. SIMCOX, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, &c. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By the Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., late Bampton Lecturer, &c. 

AN 1HTR0DUCTI0N to the NEW TESTAMENT. By 

the Rev. MARCUS DOD8, D.D. 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. By the Rev. C. G. 

MOTJLE, M.A,, Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

?SE CREEDS. By the Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A. late 

Fellow of Sing’s College, Cambridge; and Assistant Master in Eton College. 

the PRAYER-BOOK. By the Rev. Charles Hole, 

B.A., Professor at King's College, London. 

PREACHING. By Rev. Canon S. Reynolds Hole, M.A 


NEW WORKS. 

THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT in the GOSPELS. 

By A. B. BRUCE. D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis 
in Free Church College, Glasgow, Author of “ The Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ,” &c. 8vo,12s. [Thu day. 

JOHN a LASCO: His Earlier Life and Labours. A 

Contribution to the History of the Reformation in Poland, Germany, and 
England. By Dr. HERMANN DALTON, St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[This day. 

THE VOCATION of the PREACHER. By E. Paxton 

HOOD, Author of “The Throne of Eloquence,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 

THE LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. John 

TELFORD, Author of ’•'Wesley Anecdotes,” &c. With facsimile letter. Crown 
8 vo, 7s. 6d. t Ready. 

A CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST of DUBLIN. A 

Memoir of Richard Allen. By HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. [Ready. 

SECOND EDITION OF LORD ROBERT MONTAGU’S 

RECENT EVENTS and a CLUE to their SOLUTION. 

By the Right Hon. Lord ROBERT MONTAGU. 8vo, 12s. 

THE CHARTER of CHRISTIANITY. An Examina¬ 
tion, in the Light of Modern Criticism, of our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and its ethical precepts compared with the best moral teaching of the 
ancient world. By the Rev. Canou ANDREW TAIT, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8.E., 
Author of “ The Messages to the Seven Churches,” 4cc. 8vo, 128. [Thus day. 

SARAH TYTLER’S NEW STORY. 

COMRADES. By Sarah Tytler. Author of “Citoyenne 

Jacqueline,” &c. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Tytler’s touching romance, enriched as it is with some pretty Illustrations, 
must take a high position among the novels of the day, because of the exceptional 
purity and delicacy of its style.”— Whitehall Review. 

WORKS BY SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.S., LLD., 

President of the British Association. 

THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With 20 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 

u. 

THE ORIGIN of the WORLD according to Revela- 

tion and Science. Third Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

in. 

FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTA- 

tives: an Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistorto 
Men In Europe by those of the American Races. With 44 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 7s. 6d 

Now ready, 8s. 6d., pp. 680, Revised to March Slst. 

HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA. Containing 

about Two Thousand Concise and Explanatory Articles on Every Topic of 
Current Political, Social, and General Interest. 

“ A most handy, well-printed, and convenient volume, both useful and novel.”— 

Daily New# . “ Executed throughout with intelligence and accuracy.”— Academy... 

An extremely handy book of reference.’— St a ndard •* Full of useful information.” 

—Saturday Review . •* Remarkably accurate.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Professor CHEYNE’S LECTURES at OXFORD. 

The Inaugural Lectures on “ The LIFE and WHITINGS of 
HEINBICH EWALD,” delivered by Dr. T. E. CHE7NE, as 

Oriel Prqfessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford, 
are appearing in 

THE EXPOSITOR, 

For OCTOBER and NOVEMBER. Price Is. Monthly, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
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NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
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•od Hot Broil Behokr, (Ira LESSONS la th. ART of READING, Ac. 
Schools and Private Pupils.—Address 14, Chapel-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
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COP118T of M8S., Ac n at the Record and other public office* and 
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*ss *,* Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

g e And (by order) from all Booksellers. 
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EVENING UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 

„ The fallowing SPECIAL COURSES of LECTURES commencing 

_ ___ OCTOBER 2ATH, will be given during the enaulng winter at this College. 

graphic Address, “ PBDIOREB, BRIOHTOB?"French Literature from 1814-1848 ,, Professor MOBIABTT, B.A. 

- - --- Iron *nd Steel. — W. G. McMillan, Baq., F.CA. 

A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER SSSTSSST* 

~ Frof«or BDCHHitiM.Ph.D. 

Moderate ealary, aa a permanency la desired_Addreea. A. L. Cl. The For Particular* apply U J. W. CtJHRIHQHAM. Secretary. 
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A UJJIUO. — ine large, weil-llgntea, ■*>■**■ university hall, gokdom square, LONDON. 

STUDIOS of the WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, now occupied by _ .. - ^ 

the Bqval Institute of Paloters in Water Colours, will be TO LKT in the , Th ® CoH«n adheree to Its original principle of freely imparting Tbeo- 
XARLY PART of DECEMBER NEXT.—-Apply to the SBcRKTART Workin* forfc** knowledge, without 1 Delating on the adoption of particular Theo- 
Men'a Collage, 46. Great Ormond-street, W.C. * logical dootrlnee." . 

ot—■ TirmAT) Vm • -rev ^ I- PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 

LTDITOR of Tri-Weekly Conservative County session 1986-7. 

H&r. ototu K 0^*^^ „ , Diucu’al—H ro. James"dkummokd, ll.d. 
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SESSION IBO‘7. _ , _ . . , _ _ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

. NOW READS?. 

a new Work by the at^thor op “twenty 

YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 

OXFORD MEMORIES. 

A RETROSPECT AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 

BY Rev. J. PYOROFT, B.A., 

Author ot “Agony Point,” *c. 

In 1 vole., demy 8vo, Ms. 

“These handsome volumes abound with pleasant 
fending, and will be read with delight by many who are 

not Oxford men.We recommend Mr. Pycroft's book 

unreservedly.”— St. Jamee’e Qttette. 

NOW READY. 

OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER 
(Madams Gai.t.btti di Cadidhao). 

In 1 vol., demy Svo, 10s. 8d. 

“ This very pleasantly written book contains a most 
interesting and original aoooont of one phase of Italian 

life.We have only to express our gratitude to the 

author for the most readable, sincere, well-informed, 
and, on the whole, impartial book on the social life of 
Italy that has fallen into our hands for several years." 

_ Saturday 
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NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
"PATRICIA KEMBALL,” Ao. 

FASTON CAREW, 
MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. 

By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, 

Author of “Under which Lord!” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY .-AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A MEW NOVEL. 

LADY VALERIA. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BETWEEN 
the HEATHER and the NORTHERN BE A,” Ac. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

By MARY LINSKILL. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Written in an earnest and thoughtful style.”— Olohe. 
“ Miss Tiinskill’s unique romanoe is a marvellously 
minute and realistio picture of life in the north of 

Yorkshire.Her books are full of beautiful thoughts." 

Whitehall Review. 

“ No more vivid and powerful sketches of shipwreck 
are to be found in the whole extent of English litera¬ 
ture than Mary Llnskill contributes in ‘ The Haven 
Under the Hill.' Christian Leader. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
"18 LIFE WORTH LIVING t" 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 

By W. H. MALLOOK. 

Author of “Atheism and the Value of Life.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A very clever book. There is plenty of brilliant 
writing in it; it is full of conversational and descriptive 
epigrams to tickle the palate of the literature epicure.” 

St. Jamee'e Oaeette. 

“Mr. Matlock's new book is a disquisition on 
Socialism written smartly and cleverly.” 

_ Whitehall Revieic. 

SECOND EDITION.—NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“A ROMANCE OP TWO WORLDS.” 

VENDETTA! 

A STORY OF ONE FORGOTTEN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“There are few readers that will not acknowledg- 
the strong enforcement of this daring fiction, by yield¬ 
ing at once to its fascination and reading right through 
to the end.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A reader is well satisfied if the contents of a story 
are of such a character that he ignores bedtime, and ft 
the small hours oontinue to strike in vain, satisfaction 
will rise into delight. Buch will probably be the 
experience of many readers of • Vendetta.' "—Academy. 

•• An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo¬ 
drama tio kind.”— Athenaeum. 

"It *» cleverly constructed, well written, and a 
decided thrUler.— World. 


VIZETELLY & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Biohasd inrnir Sc Sow, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, 5s. 

IGAEUS. By the Author of A Jaunt in 

in a Junk.” 

“It is an exceedingly clever book, and keeps the 
reader’s interest and expectancy aroused from begin¬ 
ning to end. The writer seems to be continually 
smiling as much in sympathy as in contempt at the 
sins of modem society.”— Scoteman. 

CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, 5s. each volume. 

COUNT TOLSTOI'S WAR AND PEACE SERIES. 

1. BEFORE TILSIT. 2. The INVASION. 
3. THE FRENCH at SOSOOW. 

“ As a picture of Russian character ' War and Peaoe 
is unrivalled. TurgSnieffs novels, perfect as they are, 
furnish no such realistic panorama as this.” 

By the AUTHOR of “ CRIME and PUNISHMENT.” 
In crown 8vo, with Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 6e. 

INJURY and INSULT. By Fedor 

DOSTOIEFFSKY. 

“ There are threo Russian novelists who, though with 
one exception little known out of their own country, 
stand head and shoulders above most of their contem¬ 
poraries. In the opinion of some not indifferent critics 
they are superior to all other novelists of this genera¬ 
tion. Two of them—Dostoieffsky and Turgtfnlefl—died 
not long ago; the third, Lyof Tolstoi. stiU lives. The 
one with the most marked individuality of character, 
probably the most highly gifted, was unquestionably 
Pedor Dostoieffsky.”—Spectator. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “BALAMBO.” 

In crown 8vo, beautifully printed on vellum-texture 
paper, Illustrated with Six Etchings by French 
Artists, and handsomely bound, 6s. 

MADAME BOVARY: Provincial Manners. 

By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. With an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes of the Proceedings against the 
Author before the “Tribunal Coirectionnd” of 
Paris. 

“ Flaubert’s great masterpiece.” 

Blackwood!e Magazine. 

“An admirable rendering of a notable book. A 
thoroughly painstaking and more than merely efficient 
translation.”—Court and Society Review. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ZOLA'S REALISTIC N0VEL8. 

With Page Engravings, 6s. each. 

ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. 

By EMILE ZOLA. Unabridged Translation from 
the Thirty-fourth French Edition. 

THE FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. By 

EMILE ZOLA. Unabridged Translation from the 
Twenty-fourth French Edition. 

,• In addition to the usual Page Engravings, this 
volume contains a Representation of the Rougon- 
Macquart Genealogical Tree, with Explanatory Notice 
by M. Zola. 

Nearly 90,000 Volumes already sold, 

ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC 

NOVELS. Translated, without abridgment, from 
the Original French. With numerous Page En¬ 
gravings by French Artists. 6s.; or without the 
Illustrations, 6s. 

ais masterpiece? (L'Stm.) 

The LADIES’ PARADISE. 

THERESE BAQUIH. 

The RUSH for the SPOIL. (La Corse.) 
GERMIHAL; or, Master and Mao, 

PIPING HOT I (Pot Bomlle.) 

The “ASS0MH0IR.” 

BABA._ 

Second Edition, with Illustrations, 2 s. 6d. 

MY FIRST CRIME. By Gustave Mace, 

Chief ot the Paris Detective Polioe. 

Everybody who has read the book in French will 
recommend those who have not to read it in English.” 

_ Academy. 

NEW VOLUME of the “ BOULEVARD NOVELS.” 
2s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN of FIRE. French Morals 

and Manners. By ADOLPHE BELOT. Un¬ 
abridged Translation from the Fiftieth French 
Edition. 

NEW VOLUMES of DU BOISGOBEY’S SENSA¬ 
TIONAL NOVEL*). 

In scarlet cover, Is. each. 

THE ANGEL of the CHIMES. 

THE JAILER’S PRETTY WIFE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO/S 

NEW BOOKS. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON and 

MARIE LOUISE. By Manama DURAND, one 
of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Lcdss, 
Crown 8vo, doth, 7 b. 6d. 

PHELPS (SAMUEL). —LIFE 

and LIFE WORK of SAM UEL PHELPS. By W. 
MAY PHELPS and JOHN FORBES-ROBEBT- 
BON. Demy Svo, with Portraits, doth extra, 12s. 

The HISTORY of NORWAY. 

Bv Prof. HJALMaR BOYE8EN. 12mo, fully 
Illustrated, 7s. Sd. 


The BOOK FANCIER; or, the 

Romance of Book Collecting. By PERCY FITZ¬ 
GERALD. Fcap. Svo, doth extra, bevelled bda., 6s. 


The FAR INTERIOR: a Nar- 

ratlve of Travd and Adventure, from the (Jape of 
Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake 
Regions of Central Africa. By WALTER MON¬ 
TAGU KERR, G.E., F.R.G.S. Illustrated with 
Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. J. 0. 
Cooper and others, and containing a carefully pre¬ 
pared Map from a special Survey by the Author, 
x vols., demy Svo., doth, 8ts. 

Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8ro, doth, Sts. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH BRAZIL. 

By JAMES W. WELLS, M.Inst.CR., FR.GB. 

A narrative of the scenes and incidents of a long 
journey in the interior, in carrying out surveys of the 
valleys ot the Rio Paraopeba and the Upper Rio Soo 
Frandsoo, and in travels and explorations that ex¬ 
tended from Rio de Janeiro to Maranhao. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS AT TH E LIBRARIES. 

A BIRD of FA8SAGE. By Mn. 

B. M. CHOKER, Authoress of “Proper Pride,” 
“ Pretty Misa Neville,” “Some One Else.” 5 nix, 
crown svo, Sis. Sd. 

JOHN WESTACOTT: a Novel- By 

JAMES BAKER. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. Sd. 


HALF-WAY: 


an Anglo-French 

By Miss_ BBTHaM-BDWAEDS, 


Romanos. .__ 

Author of “Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” “The While 
House by the Sea, ' Ac. 2 vols., crown Svo, tlx 


V IZBTXLLY & Co., 42, 


Catherine-street, Strand 
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Romanoe. By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of 
‘ Robin Gray,” “By Mead and Stream,” “Queen 
of the Meadow,” Ac. 3 vols- crown 8vo, Six M. 

NEW NOVEL BY JEAN INGELOW. 

JOHN JEROME: his Thoughts and 

Ways. A Book without Beginning. By JEAN 
INGELOW, Author of "Off the Skdligs,’ 1 "Sarah 
de Berenger,” " Don John/’ Ao. Crown Svo. doth. 
68. (Issued in LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 
SERIES.) _ 

SAINT GREGORY S GUEST, and 

Redent Poems. By JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT¬ 
TIER. Fc ap. 8vo, parchment, 66. _ 

drown Svo, doth, 7s. Sd. 

A GENERATION of JUDGES. By 

their REPORTER. Giving Sketches of the Lives 
of Cockborn, Lush, Qualn, Archibald, Kelfri 
Cl ear by Willes, Byles, Martin, Jamea, Molhsh, 
Thesiger, Holker, Amphlett, Hell) HstigjjS?’ 
Malius, CairnB, Jewel, Karslake, Benjamin, Philli- 
more, and Watkin Williams. 

NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 

MATHIAS SAND0KF. By Jnles 

VERNE, Author of “Twenty Thousand Lgaguee 
under the Sex” "Around the World to Eighty 
Days,” Ac. With very numerous Illustrations. * 
thick demy Svo vol., handsomdy bound, with gu> 
edges, 10 s. ed. 
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LITERATURE. 

“English "Worthies”: BenJonson. By J. A. 

Symonds. (Longmans.) 

A lot of Ben Jonson was very much wanted. 
The facts, indeed, had been made out with 
faithful care by Gifford, and of his account it 
may be said that there is nothing to add to it 
and hardly anything to correct; but his 
“ memoirs ” was a piece of pioneer’s work, 
each step won by hard fighting and defended 
by most splenetic notes on Mr. Malone, Mr. 
jL Chalmers, the “ maggoty-pated ” Awdrey, 
and, in fact, all previous biographers. A little 
book was much needed which should do for 
Ben Jonson what Mr. Gosse so well did for 
Gray—that is, put together the ascertained 
facts of his life into readable form. And this 
Mr. Symonds has done most satisfactorily in 
the biographical portions of the present 
volume. 

Of the life of Jonson, when all is said, we 
know but little. "We know that he was a 
posthumous child, and that his mother married 
a master-bricklayer; that he went to school 
at Westminster, and was under Camden; that 
soon after he left school he enlisted to avoid 
following his stepfather’s trade, and served in 
the Low Countries with some glory; that 
when he came home he turned playwright, and 
under James, who made him laureate, became 
the great furnisher of masques to the court 
and city companies, remaining until his death 
the acknowledged dictator of wit and learning. 
These facts Mr. Symonds has duly elaborated 
and woven skilfully together, and he has been 
able here and there to add something to the 
scanty records. First, by the help of heraldry. 
If Mr. Labouchere had read the early pages 
of this volume before the debate on the esti¬ 
mates, he might have grown in respect for the 
Lyon King at Arms; for it is to that abused 
functionary we owe the corroboration of 
Jonson’s statement to Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, that his family came from Annan- 
dale, and his father was a “gentleman.” 
How it was done, how “three spindles or 
rhomhi” tom out to be really “cushions,” 
only “ lozenge-wise,” may be read and ad¬ 
mired in Mr. Symonds’s first pages. 

On another point also something has been 
added. Jonson had told Drummond that 
“ being appealed to the fields, he had killed 
his adversarie ... to the which he was em- 
priaoned, and almost at the gallowes.” Nothing 
more was known of this duel until Mr. 
Collier printed a letter of Henslowe’s, from 
which it appeared that the “ adversarie ” was 
an actor of his, named Gabriel Spencer. Now, 
Hr. J. C. Jeaffreson has produced from the 
Middlesex Sessions files Jonson’s indictment, 
with the clerk of the peace’s memorandum, 
which he thus translates: “ He confesses the 


indictment, asks for the book, reads like a 
clerk, is marked with the letter T, and is 
delivered according to the statute,” &c. In 
the indictment Spencer is described as “ being 
in God’s and the said Lady the Queen’s peace," 
but it does not follow from this, as Mr 
Symonds argues, that “Jonson’s mortal attack 
upon him takes the semblanoe of an unprovoked 
or unsolicited encounter.” The phrase was a 
common form, and appears in every indictment 
of the period. 

One other biographical point must be 
noticed where Mr. Symonds has done great 
service. Gifford, in his anxiety to make Jonson 
a hero all round, found it necessary to rail at 
Drummond, whom, in one passage, he likens 
to the Pharisee in the parable, and in another 
calls a “bird of prey,” even hinting that 
some of his stories were “ foisted in ” to the 
conversations. Mr. Symonds points out that 
the notes were made by Drummond merely for 
his own use, and devotes several interesting 
pages to their discussion, summing up as 
follows: 

“ After spending some days in a country house 
alone with its master, few men would care to 
have their characters sketched by him upon the 
morning of their departure. The situation is 
one unfavourable to impartial and judicial 
summing up. And here was a precise, highly- 
cultivated, gentlemanly Scotsman, who had 
been entertaining the dictator of London 
taverns, and the would-be censor of his age. 
Jonson’s frailties had certainly made themselves 
sufficiently manifest. His boisterous self-asser¬ 
tion, his broad criticism, his bragging indepen¬ 
dence, his wine-bibbing propensities, his neat 
of temper, and rough indifference to opinion, 
his huge ungainly personality puffed up with a 
Titanic consciousness of strength, were sufficient 
to overpower the ceremonious and compassed 
Scotch bird. Drummond, we may be sure, was 
not sorry on January 19, 1619, when he dated 
this review of Jonson’s character, to be rid of 
the great man’s company. And yet we feel, 
throughout his notes, that he was interested in 
Jonson and respectful of his judgment. . . . For 
those who can bear to look dispassionately upon 
both Jonson and his host, and who can make 
reasonable allowances for the conditions under 
which the latter drew up his recollections, the 
sketch will have the value of a bad photograph. 
... A merciless photograph is better than a 
flattering oil picture by Lawrence.” 

In the chapters which deal with the story of 
Jonson’s life Mr. Symonds has inserted several 
little essays: one on the English drama before 
1598, the date of “Every Man in his 
Humour” (misprinted 1698 onp. 23), another 
on the word “ humour.” But the main body 
of his criticism is contained in separate 
chapters headed “Jonson’s Dramatic Style,” 

“ The Masterpieces,” “ Masques at Court and 
Lyrics ”; and it may be said at once that the 
criticism throughout is most sympathetic, 
showing Mr. Symonds to be “ sealed of the 
tribe of Ben,” although he cannot be said to 
hold a brief for him. The points in JonBon’s 
style to which Mr. Symonds calls special 
attention are his keen observation of humours 
—superficial, indeed, but accurate so far as 
it went; the prodigious learning which his 
memory could precipitate on the commonest 
incidents; his genius for constructing plots 
and managing stage-business, and his fatal 
inability to stop at the right moment. All 
these points, on which few readers of Jonson 
could be found to disagree with him, are 


worked out by Mr. 8ymonds in his character¬ 
istic manner. 

“ To use German phrases, the romantic sphere 
of art is das Werdende, not das Bestimmte; 
character in process of formation, not fixed 
types. It is just here that Jonson diverged 
most radically from the spirit of the English 
drama in his age. He starts with character, 
set, formed, fully defined; a master passion in 
complete empire ; the man absorbed in his 
specific humour. This he unfolds with in¬ 
exhaustible variety and brilliant wit before our 
eyes. He creates as many situations and occa¬ 
sions as he can for its display. But it never 
alters. . . . For his prose I must confess a 
deep and reverent partiality. Its massive 
periods are moulded with a force anticipating 
Milton at his best; and at times he sparkles 
into epigrams and fiery bits of passion emitted 
in single sentences, beyond which it were im¬ 
possible for our speeoh to travel. . . . His 
blank verse is always manly, always individual. 
It is rough-hewn with the sinews of a Cyclops ; 
but no Praxitelean finish has been bestowed 
upon this brawny chisel-work; no Ariel of the 
spirit has blown the poet’s feeling into the fine 
stuff of thought. It wants lightness and the 
charm of chance. . . . What we most marvel 
at in his writings is the prodigious brain-work 
of the man, the stuff of constant and in¬ 
exhaustible cerebration they contain. . . . With¬ 
out predecessor and without legitimate suc¬ 
cessor, he stands alone, colossal, iron-jointed, 
the Behemoth of the drama.” 

The masterpieces “Yolpone,” “ The Silent 
Woman,” “The Alchemist,” “Bartholomew 
Fair,” are next elaborately analysed. What 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
Mr. Symonds has certainly done it very well; 
but the reader cannot help feeling that the 
necessity of making the volume a certain size 
has had something to do with these fifty pages 
of analysis. If he knows the plays them¬ 
selves, he will scarcely care to read them in 
prose—even in Mr. Symonds’s prose; if he 
does not, these elaborate transcriptions will 
rather destroy their interest for him, which in 
Jonson lies very largely in the intrigue with 
its development and surprises. But the ana¬ 
lysis is remarkably well done. In regard to 
“Yolpone” Mr. Symonds points *out with 
justice that 

“ the heaviest blot upon Jonson’s construction ” 
is that “ he has suggested no adequate motive 
for Mosca’s introduction of Bonario into Yol- 
pone’s palace at the moment when Corbaooio is 
coming to execute his will, and Celia is being 
brought by her unworthy husband.” 

Of the 
remarks: 


play as a whole Mr. Symonds 


We rise from the study of ‘Volpone’ as we 
do from that of some of Balzac’s masterpieces, 
with the sense that all these human reptiles, 
true enough in their main points to life, yet 
over-fattened in the vast slime of the poet’s 
brain, represent actual humanity less than they 
personate ideals which the potent intellect, 
brooding upon one vice of man's frail being, 
has diversified into a score of splendidly 
imagined specimens.” 

The final critical chapter touches the 
masques and lyrics. Of these last Mr. 
Symonds enumerates five, “in their kind 
admirable ”—“ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” “Queen and Huntress,” “Still to 
be neat,” “Underneath this sable hearse,” 
and “See the chariot at hand”—from the 
“ Celebration of Charis ”; and he concludes: 
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“For Jonson’s tame it is quite enough to 
point out that these, rather than Shakspere’s 
lyrics, struck the keynote of the seventeenth 
century." H. C. Bebchotg. 


Introduction to a History of the Factory System. 

By B. Whately Cooke Taylor. (Bentley.) 

Thb materials for constructing a sufficient 
history of our industrial system, appear to be 
—so far as they exist at all—in as chaotic a 
condition as is our industrial system itself; 
and, since the right ordering of the former is 
an important preparation to the wise and 
wholesome organisation of the latter, Mr. 
Cooke Taylor is to be commended for any step 
he may have taken in this direction. 

The multiplication of modem “wants," and 
the complexity of the successful and ingenious 
means resorted to for their supply, render 
a perfect definition of the words “factory” 
and “manufacture” impossible. Even a clear 
understanding of their limits has not been 
arrived at by legislators. Hence the confusion 
and inconsistency of the Acts relating to them. 
Shipbuilding, but not house-building, comes 
within the regulations of the Factory Acts. 
They apply to letterpress printing, but not to 
type-writing. They control the labour of the 
woman sewing in the back shop, not that of 
her who sells in the front one. Change and 
development have gone on so rapidly as to 
outrun our power of fully estimating their 
bearings and requirements; and Mr. Cooke 
Taylor sees no hope of putting our faotory 
system upon a firm and consistent footing 
until the whole labour question has been com¬ 
prehensively restudied. This is no doubt 
true. The subjeot is enormously studied, 
and we are deafened by the voices of the 
throng who conceive that their study has 
bred solution; but the variety and divergence 
of the solutions are a proof of the total 
absence of comprehension. The work before 
us happily starts upon no such pretentious 

S latform. It merely aims at gathering up from 
ivers sources and authorities what is known 
of past labour organisations, and tracing their 
influence upon the present—a very useful 
endeavour, which only fails, so far - as it does 
fail,' from the want of sufficient material to 
realise it. Only positive information, and 
that of the details of men’s lives, occupa¬ 
tions, and relationships, can be of real use to 
us. Unfortunately, conjectures and surmises 
on general conditions are frequently all that 
oan be obtained. And thus it happens that 
the chapters on the trade of the great monar¬ 
chies of the past are little more than a cata¬ 
logue of the raw materials and manufactured 
articles known to the ancients, and of the 
roads along which they travelled. Did the 
Egyptians make glass before the Sidonians 
taught them how; and was cotton indigenous 
to that country, or imported from India? 
Was a shuttle used in Idumea in Job’s time, 
or is the word a mistranslation, or did “ some 
other person ’’ write the book ? Suoh are too 
often tile problems raised, discussed, and then 
laid aside as indeterminate. Mr. Cooke 
Taylor himself admits how little h9 is able to 
fulfil his purpose, when, after occupying 
fifteen pages with a list of metals known to 
early times, he adds, “ We have next to 
consider the system and methods of manu¬ 
facture pursued with respect to these several 


metals. Unhappily, we are almost wholly 
without information on this head." Certainly, 
all that has been gathered relative to these sub¬ 
jects by the careful research of such students 
asRawlinson, Wilkinson, Napier, Duncker, is 
carefully collected and intelligently related. 
That manufacture was largely domestic—the 
great men keeping large bodies of artificers of 
various crafts at work in their houses; but 
that — especially where there was a large 
export trade, as in the case of Egyptian 
fabrics—there were also great government 
workshops; that slave labour preponderated, 
but not generally to the complete exclusion 
of hired workmen; that every detail of the 
work and of the lives of the workmen was 
minutely regulated—to the benefit of the 
employer rather than to that of the employed: 
such, we know, were the main character¬ 
istics of industry in the great monarchies of 
antiquity. Perhaps the highest perfection in 
the organisation of manufacture was reached 
in Egypt, where Sir G. Wilkinson tells us, 

“ The distribution of labour seems to have 
been as well understood as in modem times," 
but was accompanied with contemptuous 
neglect of the lives and happiness of the 
workers. The system, still surviving in 
India, of village communities and hered¬ 
itary crafts was also widespread. As 
to commerce, its frequent changes and 
fluctuations depended partly upon the rise 
and fall of states, partly upon the develop¬ 
ment of facilities for locomotion. Babylon 
was at one time the centre of a great net¬ 
work of ill-made tracks, stretching to Egypt 
and Ethiopia on the one side, into India and 
perhaps China on the other, along which the 
world’s traffic slowly and dangerously moved 
in caravans. The sea-going Phoenicians then 
revolutionised the system, followed by Carth¬ 
age, Greece, Borne; the last-named by 
establishing a universal reign of law and 
order, and by throwing out to the ends of 
terra cognita a great series of excellent roads, 
inaugurated the first era of safe and facile 
transport. The South-western movement of 
the new races for a time destroyed this in the 
West, and shook it in the East. Indifference to 
luxuries, ignorance, anarchy, love of plunder, 
long tended—exoept when a Charlemagne 
reigned—to crush out European manufactures 
and commerce. Great fairs, escaping plunder 
from feudal baron or robber chief under the 
shadow of religious houses, such as St. 
Bartholomew’s by London, and St. Denis by 
Paris, afforded the chief machinery of ex¬ 
change ; and, backed by the protection of the 
Church, and the authority of the growing 
eentral authority, assumed vast proportions 
and national importance. New overland routes 
through Prance and across Germany were 
thronged by parties of merchants. The Italian 
ports, with Venice at their head, in the South, 
and tire Hans towns in the North, commenced 
an enlarged system of sea commerce, which, 
as it developed to a world-wide extent, gave 
pre-eminence in turn to Portugal, Holland, and 
England. Increased production was ever 
ready to supply the enlarged market. Textile 
fabnes sprang out of the narrow sphere of 
coarse homespuns into a great export trade— 
in Italy of silks, in Flanders of linen and 
woollens. “ The Flemings,” says De Witt, 

“ lying nearest to France, were the first that 
began to earn their living by weaving, and sold 


the produce of their labours in that fruitful land 
(France), where the inhabitants were not only 
able to feed themselves, but also, by the super¬ 
fluous growth of their country, could put them¬ 
selves into good apparel; which Baldwin the 
Young, or the third Earl of Flanders, about the 
year 960, considerably improved by establishing 
annual fairs or markets in several places without 
any toll being demanded for goods, either im¬ 
ported or exported.” 

Cotton, however, so early and so largely used 
in India and Egypt, found no home in classic 
or mediaeval Europe. The climate not favour¬ 
ing the growth of the plant, and freightage 
being extremely high, it would have ap¬ 
proached the cost of silk, without rivalling its 
beauty, or reaching the usefulness of linen. 

Far removed from the intellectual eentre, 
which had never left Italy, England was 
throughout this period behind her continental 
neighbours; but, as it was on her soil that 
the modem industrial Leviathan was bora 
and bred, Mr. Cooke Taylor rightly devotes 
a large share of his space to investigating the 
growth of her commerce. Of the trade in 
British, Homan, and even Saxon times we 
know little, except that it was slight and 
unimportant, and it ought not to have delayed 
us through twenty pages. Coming down to 
the Norman era, I must join issue with Mr. 
Cooke Taylor on some of his conclusions. 
He is not very consistent when on one page 
he declares that “under the Norman rule 
there were no longer in the state several 
classes approaching and often touching each 
other, but only the two elementary ones—the 
masters and the men and, on the next, he 
quotes Mr. Cunningham’s description of the 
manor, which clearly exhibits the differential 
status, rights, and obligations of the various 
classes of feudal tenants. He seems to forget 
that though the whole organisation maybe 
brought under the two words, domint it 
homines, yet, even in the case of the ting, 
one man’s lord was another lord’s man; and 
that town charters, even so early as Henry I., 
gave distinct organisation and privileges to 
urban populations. Again, it is an error to 
take the year 1213 as marking a radical 
change in our institutions. Magna Carts 
was an undertaking that the existing laws 
and customs should be more regularly and 
justly administered, and only to a very alight 
extent an enactment of new legislation. 
To say that English commerce was entirely 
in foreign hands till Henry HI., and that 
there were no English trading ships till 
even later, is to exaggerate the facts very 
considerably. The whole shipping of the 
already fully regulated Cinque rorts was 
mercantile; and when requisitioned by govern¬ 
ment formed the navy, as in the case of 
Hubert de Burgh’s celebrated sea fight. 
These are matters but indirectly connected 
with the main question, which is far more 
correctly and judiciously treated. Due atten¬ 
tion is drawn to the domestic character of 
most industries. The towns, indeed, had then 
craft-guilds and their fairs, for production and 
exchange; but mediaeval England was an 
essentially agricultural community, and the 
agriculturists were almost entirely 
supporting, salt being about the only im¬ 
portant commodity for which they depends 
on extraneous sources. Not till the Tudor 
age do we find any very marked development 
of our commerce, and then it was accomp”"’ 
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by a change of system; indeed, the new 
commercial spirit was so potent a factor in 
revolutionising not only our industries, but 
also our social structure, that it is universally 
held up by the Tudor moralists of every shade 
of religious and political opinion as the origin 
of the evils of the time. It is the merchants 
who acquire land, and, by farming it on new 
principles, diminish employment and lower 
wages; who “buy up whole alleys, streets, 
and rents,” and thus oppress the urban 
artisans; who shake all faith in England’s 
mercantile morality by their shameful counter¬ 
feits and adulterations. This spirit so per¬ 
meates every class that Harrison has to tell 
the degrading story of an earl who actually 
“ felt bis oxen and sheep to see how fat they 
be," and of a “great lady” who did 
not scruple to ride to market with her 
butter. The mediaeval guilds had been the 
legitimate successors of the earlier hereditary 
crafts, the legal bond of master and appren¬ 
tice succeeding the blood relationship of father 
and son, and, by retaining the same network 
of minute regulations, had set strict limits to 
the amount and character of production. 
This the enterprise and selfishness which 
mark every phase of life in the Age of 
Humanism could not brook, and an easy 
means of escape was offered. 

"The passing away of feudalism, and the better 
organisation of government, had removed the 
need for seeking the protection of the walls of 
luge towns, while the industrial disabilities 
imposed upon their inhabitants were now far 
in excess of any advantages conferred by resi¬ 
dence there. The consequence was that manu¬ 
factures were leaving them, and seeking open 
villages instead, where they should have space 
to develop their full capabilities in independ¬ 
ence of 'the cramping and vexatious rules of 
old-fashioned corporations. Laws were vainly 
passed to check this tendency. ... It was 
all to no purpose. The corporate privileges 
had become as oppressive as the did feudal 
services, and could no longer either profitably 
or patiently be borne. ... A sort of incipient 
modem factory system was being established 
in several industries.. .. The selling of goods 
was conducted on a larger scale, and ever more 
on the competitive plan. Production was for 
profit, not use. It was, in faot, not a domestic 
mdustr; at all, but one of congregated labour, 
organised on a capitalistic basis, just as ours is, 
only that the masters then were not quite so 
far off from their workmen as they afterwards 
became.... Something of the spirit of feudal 
times, the spirit of personal sympathy and 
obligation, still characterised and permeated it.” 

Instance the case of John Winchcombe, “the 
first great English clothier oa record.” 

“A hundred looms, it is said, always worked 
us bis boose; and be was rich enough to put 
a hundred of his journeymen in armour, and 
ssnd them to Flodden Field. His kerseys were 
famous all over Europe,” 

This is the bright side of which the reverse 
may be found in Elisabeth’s Statute of Appren¬ 
tices, with its work-day at twelve full hoars; 

* monstrous law,” says Mr. Jevons. “ It 
•wed at industrial slavery.” Fortune’s wheel 
we may thus term economic law—which, 
throughout the Lancastrian dynasty, had de- 
Procrod the employer, now lowered the em- 
jtfeyed mte the gulph of low wage; and from 
“us time forth we get an uninterrupted litem- 
wro u com p l aint a Piers Plowman ratnne 
** MoyMrvsrmf, deploring the cond ition to 


which labour bad fallen, and sighing for that 
very intangible age, the “ good old time.” 

The early years of the eighteenth century 
saw the beginning of legislation for the pro¬ 
tection of the producer, iu the Acts of Anne 
and George I. against the Truck system, and 
the erection of the first bnilding that deserves, 
from its size and character, the name of factory. 
It was built at Derby to contain the “amazingly 
grand machine ” for silk spinning, the model 
for which had been surreptitonsly obtained 
from Italy, where the process had long been 
in operation. Native inventiveness, however, 
was already at work, a variety of mechanical 
processes were introduced—such as John Kay’s 
fly-shuttle iu 1738—and with them necessarily 
grew up something of the congregated labour 
of the faotory—a system painted by the poet 
of that age in by no means the dark colours in 
which we are now accustomed to view it— 

“ Upraised from room to room we slowly walk, 

And view with wonder and with silent joy 
The sprightly scene; where many of busy hand, 
Where spoles, cards, wheels, and looms, with 
motion quick, 

And ever murm’ring sound, th’ unwonted sense 
Wrap in surprise. To see them all employ’d, 

All blithe, it gives the spreading heart delight 
As neither meat nor drinks, nor aught of joy 
Corporeal can bestow." 

(Dyer’s “Fleece,” 1757.) 

Our factory hands do not generally appear so 
blithe but that many of us would, I fear, 
prefer a good dinner to a sight of them at 
work. 

Although farm and cottage still had their 
spinning-wheel and loom, and the hind still 
employed his winter evenings in the making 
of next season’s tools, an industrial develop¬ 
ment and an increase of production, very 
great when compared with the past, had taken 
place in all branches of English trade before 
the great mechanical inventions, set in motion 
by the power of steam, enabled man to 
multiply the production of commodities to an 
immeasurable extent, but; drove him to herd 
together in his millions amid the darkened 
atmosphere and sordid sights of our great 
manufacturing centres. How, by better 
organisation, his lot may be there improved 
is what competent persons should seek with 
oaution and judgment to disoover; and now 
that Mr. Cooke Taylor has completed the 
preliminaries, he will not, I trust, shirk the 
main task, but will use his knowledge and 
opportunities in setting dearly before us the 
full tendencies of our factory system for good 
and evil, and in giving us some sort of sound 
and reasonable plan for enhancing the former 
and repressing the latter. 

H. Avail Timsa. 


iXXEUCA. MOM TWO SIDES. 

Tom Tiddler’» Orotmi. By Florence Marryat. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Truth about America. By Edward Money. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The two books which we have bracketed 
under the same head are in many respects 
very different in character. Both are written 
by authors of some experience, mad in one 
case of some celebrity; and, though neither 
is of any great value as a picture of American 
manners, it is impossible not to read them 
with interest as the individual impressions 


of two people who, whatever may be their 
judgment, cannot be denied a certain origin¬ 
ality of opinion and forcibility in expressing 
it. But, while the novelist who writes under 
the name of “ Florence Marryat ” visited the 
United States and Canada with “ a musical 
and dramatic monologue,” and returned well 
pleased with her patrons and herself, Mr. 
Money, as one of the victims of what is 
known as the “Antelope Talley Swindle,” is 
extremely out of temper with the great 
Republic. It might, perhaps, be unfair to 
accept either picture as a correct view of the 
country, though, as a contribution to the 
materials for such a transcript, both volumes 
are not without their worth. Miss Marryat 
—she always speaks of herself under this 
name—did not go further West than Chicago, 
though it seems from her account that she 
received “ quite an ovation ” in the different 
towns she visited. Indeed, the book is little 
more than a record of her “ musical, dramatic, 
and monologic” triumphs, expressed in the 
expressive, but rather slangy, diction which 
she seems to have adopted from her profession. 
Some of her phrases are, indeed, rather stronger 
than conventionality admits, especially in a lady 
who is never weary of insisting that hers is 
a “ moral show.” She is not less reticent in 
relating what people said about her—how 
“magnificent” were her “arms and bust”; 
how struck were all mariner of men with the 
“ youth, beauty, and innocence ” of the author 
of Love’t Conflict, &c., &c.; and generally 
how well she was received as a novelist with 
the greatest circulation iu “the States.” Like 
most people iu her position, she was better 
pleased with the United States than with 
Canada. Iu truth, were not Miss Marryat so 
very frank a person, she might now and then 
be suspected of “ playing to the gallery ” in 
her laudation of things American. Toronto 
she patronises in a maimer which is not likely 
to flatter the rather touchy citizens of that 
town; and, when she declares that the 
Canadian hotels are bad, and that she could 
get nothing to eat in the Dominion, she 
cannot expect to he taken as a “reliable” 
historian. Moreover, when she calmly declares 
that while in the United States she was never 
offended with an improper expression—a 
statement which must remind many people 
of the well-worn tale of the oorrect lady who 
congratulated Dr. Johnson on the absence 
of naughty words from bis dictionary— 
she had no sooner crossed the Canadian 
line than her ears were assailed with 
the foulest language, the suggestion which 
presents itself is, either that Miss Marryat 
was exceedingly fortunate in her company in 
the Republic or extremely unlucky in that 
which she met with in the Dominion. Her 
geography, we may add, is often vague to 
the last degree. However, the book is not 
a topographical treatise; and, if accepted 
simply as the record of a lady’s impression 
of the towns she visited with a special purpose 
in view, its gossip, and more or less pro¬ 
fessional anecdotes, will be found readable 
enough. As a responsible account of America, 
it is absolutely without value. 

Mr. Money is a man of experience. He 
has served in India and the Crimea, has been 
a tea-planter and a writer on tea-planting, 
and has figured as a novelist also. Hence, 
when he so calmly fell into the trap laid for 
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simple folks in the shape of the Californian 
Antelope Valley Land scheme, one cannot 
help thinking that he was old enough to have 
known better. The valley was a desert, un¬ 
fitted for cultivation. He afterwards acquired 
a better ranch in Colorado; but, finding that 
he was too sturdy a tree to bear transplanta¬ 
tion, returned to England after having esta¬ 
blished his sons in their new home. Like 
Miss Manyat, Mr. Money is apt to say what 
he thinks without any regard to the suscepti¬ 
bilities of his readers. When he affirms the 
fitness of Martin Chuzzlewit’s adventures to 
form a fair portraiture of what the Western 
settler may expect, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that Mr. Money does not “ crack up ” 
the country. He is never weary of inveigh¬ 
ing against the “ Yankee character” and the 
inoivility of the people, and is absolutely livid 
(in a literary way) when he ventures to rekte 
the familiar manner in which the American 
newspapers speak of “ Eugenie,” “ Wales ” 
“ Beatrice,” and “ Battenberg.” The laxity 
of the law, the dishonesty of officials, and so 
forth, are also constant themes for invective. 

“ He was of the true Yankee type,” Mr. Money 
tells us, when describing a Denver landlord, 
“ the worst type on earth. So I cared to say 
no more, but paid the bill and went elsewhere, 
finding cleanliness, comfort, and as much cour¬ 
tesy as you look for in America in the next 
hotel.” 

This quotation gives a fair idea of the book. 
It is not without useful information, and as a 
corrective to some of the effusive volumes 
which occasionally appear is well worth read¬ 
ing. But Mr. Money is far too peppery, far 
too crusty, too much of a disappointed man, 
to be taken as a fair guide. His biliousness 
is'that of Mrs. Trollope, or Miss Marryat’s 
father, who wrote a book on America which 
America was a long time in forgiving. His 
volume is, however, entertaining, and ought 
to be read by anyone who finds Miss Marryat’s 
two sweet to be wholesome. 

Robert Brows. 


Choice and Chance: an Elementary Treatise 
on Permutations, Combinations, and Prob¬ 
ability. With 640 Exercises. By William 
Allen Whitworth. Fourth Edition, en¬ 
larged. (Bell.) 

A sew edition of Mr. Whitworth’s standard 
treatise will be welcomed not only by the 
mathematical, but even the general, reader. 
Mr. Whitworth possesses in an eminent degree 
the happy art of simplification. What is, 
perhaps, the most arduous of the sciences, 
owing to the concurrence of mathematical 
and philosophical difficulties—the calculus of 
probabilities—becomes smooth and easy as 
we follow this skilful guide. He exacts no 
knowledge of the differential calculus, very 
little of algebra. Without previous or present 
effort, the beginner is conducted by gentle 
steps to a considerable height, obtaining an 
extensive view of the subjects which are 
dominated by the theory of probabilities. 
Population and expectation of life, the credi¬ 
bility of testimony, the contrasted principles 
of insurance and gambling, “hedging” at 
races, and the game of whist—these and 
other important or curious topics are pre¬ 
sented with singular dearness. And, even 
where the only purpose is mental gymnastics, 


the author contrives to beguile the austerity 
of work by imparting a certain zest to his 
questions— e.g., “There are twelve ladies and 
twelve gentlemen in a ball-room; in how 
many ways can they take their places for 
a contredanse.” 

The advantages of simplicity and ease are 
not unmixed when the nature of things is 
very difficult and complicated. Our author’s 
method is admirable so long as he confines 
himBelf to bags, and balls, and parcels. When 
he transfers the analogy of games of chance 
to things in general, when leaving the drill- 
room and parade-ground he enters upon real 
service, he seems to be much less successful. 
For example, we are disposed to question the 
value of certain propositions about “ average ” 
which have been added in this edition. “ If 
an earthquake happens on an average once a 
year, the chance that in a given year there 
should not be an earthquake is ” about 4 to 
11. A little attention will show, we think, 
that the conclusion requires a premiss which 
is not given. Let us represent the succession 
of time by a right line; let the period of a 
year correspond to the length of an inch; and 
let us take at intervals of an inch along the 
line a series of points a, b, c .. . a; and let 
another set of points a , P , y ... o > correspond 
to the instants at which earthquakes occur. 
What we are given is that the line at is 
about equal to the line a w ; that is, that in 
a score, or rather in some large number, of 
years there occurs about the same number of 
earthquakes. But, in order to pronounce 
upon the probability of there being a year 
without an earthquake, we ought to know 
something about the distribution of a, /?, y , 
&c. It might be that a is at very much the 
same distance from a as /J from b, y from o, 
and so on. Or it might be that a, /?, y are 
huddled together, and then after a long blank 
interval occur S, c. In the first case, the 
probability of our travelling an inch along 
the line without meeting a Greek letter is 
much less than in the second case. In fact, 
the solution of the problem takes for granted 
the knowledge of a physical constant, a 
co-efficient of dispersion, which differs for 
different phenomena. It is not the same for 
earthquakes and for showers. It is greater 
for deaths than marriages. A single key 
for locks so different is not to be ex¬ 
pected. Or if a universal sort of pick-lock 
could be framed it would be only by in some 
way taking the mean of all possible supposi¬ 
tions with respect to the degree of dispersion. 
But Mr. Whitworth’s summary solution is not 
of this sort. Similarly, in the discussion of 
gambling, concinnity of calculation appears to 
be preferred before philosophic breadth. The 
evil of gambling is asoribed by the writer 
almost exclusively to the fact that the gambler 
must, upon certain suppositions, be, in the 
long run, “ cleaned out.” Ho doubt, it is an 
interesting theorem that if any one, like 
Ormond in Miss Edgeworth’s tale, determines 
to atop playing when he has loBt a certain sum, 
sooner or later he will come to a stop. But 
surely the essential evil of gambling lies rather 
where Laplace has placed it—in the principle of 
“Moral Arithmetick”: that “fortune morale” 
does not increase proportionately with “ for¬ 
tune physique ” : what Jevons called the law 
of diminishing utility. The rough estimates 
of utility are, doubtless, less adapted to aca¬ 


demic exercises than the elegant theorem to 
which our author gives pre-eminence. Bat 
surely probability should be not only a subject 
for examination, but also what Bishop Butler 
calls it—the “ guide of life.” 

F. Y. Edoeworth. 


COMMOX OWNERSHIP IX XOBTHEKX SPAtX. 

Materials para el JSsiudio del Dertcho 
Municipal Coneuetudinario de Eepaht. 
For Joaquin Costa, M. Pedregal, J. Serrano, 
and G. de Linares. (Madrid.) 

This pamphlet of 128 pages is a collection of 
essays which may be considered as a con¬ 
tinuation of that in which Don J. Costa first 
showed that the Derecho Coneuetudinario del 
Alto Aragon is identical with the House 
Community of the Southern Slavs. It 
describes various forms of oommon ownership 
either still, or quite recently, to be found in the 
mountains of the Asturias, Leon, and Burgos. 
It is introduced by some valuable remarks on 
what is one of the wounds of Spain—that 
her legislative reformers most unhappily 
have built, not on the traditionary customs and 
local administration often admirably adapted 
to the real needs of the country, but on 
doctrines and theories drawn from the law 
and practice of other countries, and wholly 
inapplicable to the conditions to which they 
would apply them. Hence in great part 
arises the sterility of so much recent Spanish 
legislation. The writers of the present work 
seek to collect materials on which to build a 
sounder structure, and one homogeneous with 
the old foundations; and they expose freely 
the mischiefs and corruption which hare 
arisen from the opposite system. 

The first tenure described is that of 
common ownership in cattle which still 
lingers in some of the Sierras of the Asturias, 
where not only the right of pasturage, hot 
the herds themselves are the collective 
property of the inhabitants. In these dis¬ 
tricts agriculture proper is quite secondary to 
pastoral occupation. A small portion of land 
is taken into cultivation for three or four 
years only, and then again abandoned to 
pasture; in fact, one purpose of this tem¬ 
porary cultivation is the amelioration of the 
subsequent pasture. In other districts a 
given tract of arable land is distributed and 
redistributed among the inhabitants at certain 
periods. In some cases the portions thus 
distributed have gradually become the indi¬ 
vidual property of the families to which they 
were at first temporarily assigned. The 
details of working both the pastoral and 
agricultural property are not left wholly to 
the individual, but are more or less under the 
direction of the municipal or parish councils. 
In the village of Cud even the prioe of labour 
was thus settled, and no one was allowed to 
work for less. It was also ordered that no 
parishioner should take lands in rent. In all 
these cases the customs are not arbitrary, but 
are fixed by tradition and sanctioned by tbs 
people themselves; and, strange as they may 
appear, are not out of harmony with the 
physical necessities of the oountry. In most 
cases they have worked well; and although 
improved communications and different con¬ 
ditions of labour may render it necessary to 
modify them, the central administration bu 
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Hitherto either failed to destroy them, or, 
where it has done so, has put nothing better 
in their place. Even in the case of com¬ 
pulsory education, we are assured that many 
evade the law now, even in districts “ where 
there was no shepherd who did not know how 
to road and write ” (p. 46), and in another 
where “I remember perfectly that from 
1844-60 there was not a single boy or lad in 
my village who did not know how to read or 
write ” (p. 57). It is perhaps worth noting 
how far asunder the date of origin and of 
first committing to writing such customs may 
he. Those of Pino de Aller are dated May 
13, 1653; those of the neighbouring Bello 
February and March 1846. The practice of 
them is long anterior to either date. The 
n Facerias ” are mentioned in the “ Partidas ” 
(1256). 

We cannot avoid a suspicion that some of 
these writers maybe too much “laudatores 
temporis acti ” ; but the facts here brought 
forward certainly suggest a doubt whether, 
under certain conditions of poor, or mountain¬ 
ous, or forest lands, some species of common 
ownership and administration may not be 
preferable to a purely individual tenure. 
The social result of the systems of common 
ownership here described is the antithesis of 
that which obtains in countries where only 
individual property prevails. In the one case, 
we have a far greater total of wealth, and of 
the amount possessed by some individuals, 
but with this there are extremes of poverty, 
and the plague-spot of pauperism; in the 
other, no one has great wealth, but there is 
no pauperism, scarcely any beggars, and all 
have some stake in the collective property. 
Certainly the substitution of a central ad¬ 
ministration of forests and of forest lands has 
not been successful in either France or Spain. 

Wbhtwobth Websteb. 


SEW HOVELS. 

Wailing for the Prince; or, a Nineteenth- 
Century Cinderella. By Lady Constance 
Howard. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Neaera : a Tale of Ancient Rome. By John 
W. Graham. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

That other Person. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Shadowed Life. By Richard Ashe Ring 
(Basil). In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Step Aeide. By Charlotte Dunning. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Harvest of the Wind, and other Stories. 
By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke.) 

Thirteen all Told. By M. Moorson. (8on- 
nenschein.) 

Lady Cosstahce How Ann’s Waiting for the 
Prince is a puzzling story. The style, as 
novels go, need not be complained of; and 
one of the characters—the trustful and patient 
Loveday—wins upon us as we read of her 
wholly unmerited sufferings. The hero is, 
we suppose, meant to represent something 
that is on the whole noble and good. To 
us he embodies nothing of the kind; but is, 
on the contrary, a weak young man, who 
marries a woman who is, if not mad, about 
as vile a creature as is to be found in 
fable land. No man that had one-half the 
knowledge of the yrorld that he possessed 


could have tied himself to this detestable 
harridan, as he was in no way ensnared by 
the beauty with which she is credited. 
Sometime after being guilty of this very 
foolish action he becomes acquainted with 
Loveday, and forms a romantic attachment to 
her, which her simple, loving heart returns. 
They become engaged, the cur of a lover 
inducing the poor girl to keep the matter 
secret. At length circumstances compel him 
to tell her that he has already a wife, and 
poor Loveday’s parents are informed also. 
To the ordinary mind it would have occurred 
that the father, Sir Stephen, would have laid 
hold of the heaviest thonged whip that came 
handy, and used it with effect on Guy Segrave. 
The ordinary mind, however, is incapable of 
appreciating things of this nature as they 
present themselves to the imagination of Lady 
Constance Howard. Sir Stephen writes to the 
married scoundrel who had won his daughter’s 
heart, telling him that 

“ Should you and Loveday meet again, I shall 
have no objection, nor will Lady Lyla. You 
may see each other from time to time ; for we 
know that we can trust both you and Loveday 
to remember the barrier which at present exists 
between you.” 

Of course the bad wife dies in the end, and 
Guy and Loveday marry. A book like this 
may well be explained on the theory that it 
is meant as an attack on the marriage con¬ 
tract as it is ordinarily accepted in Europe. 
If so, the stroke is not rightly delivered; but 
we see not the least ground for supposing 
that such an idea ever entered the author’s 
head. From many passages in her book we 
assume that she accepts without hesitation 
the opinions on these questions which have 
been received by the general public from the 
time when Christianity was first planted. 

Neaera: a Tale of Ancient Rome, differs 
widely from most of the romances which are 
laid in remote times. Almost all of them 
are dull reading, and many have been pro¬ 
duced, not as works of imagination, but for 
the purpose of instructing their readers as to 
the modes of life in days gone by; not 
a few—Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola is an 
example—are theological tracts in the form 
of a novel. Mr. Graham’s book is none of 
these things. It is a straightforward tale, 
where the desire to instruct is at least not 
prominent. One of the chief points of 
interest in the tale is to be found in the 
Greek romances, and a countless number of 
plays, poems, and tales of recent date, but 
we should be unfair if we considered this a 
blemish. The number of plots that are 
possible is very limited. No writer of 
romance is called upon to reject every 
situation which has appeared before. The 
story is well told, and in good, though not 
very picturesque, English. This is perhaps 
not high praise; but it is no small pleasure in 
these days to come in contact with a novel all 
the sentences of which will construe. The 
Emperor Tiberius is one of the prominent 
characters in Neaera. The battle has long 
raged hotly as to what was the real cha¬ 
racter of the man of whom so terrible a pic¬ 
ture is drawn for us in ordinary school-books. 
This is not the place for us to give our own 
opinion, but we may safely say that in Mr. 
Graham’s book he comes before us as a human 
hejng, not as an impossible monster, 


Mrs. Alfred Hunt has produced in That 
other Person a novel which will add to her 
reputation. The story is a melancholy one 
throughout, though we are meant to con¬ 
clude that it ends happily. On this point, 
however, there is room for differences of 
opinion. None of the prominent characters 
are intended to be faultless. Mr. Daylesford, 
the hero, certainly is not so. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his chivalrous fidelity to his elder brother 
and to his mother’s memory, he seems to us 
a most objectionable person, who allows his 
desires to overmaster any sense of justice that 
he possessed. We are glad the picture has 
been painted, for he is a true type of many 
selfish men who are thought none the worse 
of in the world for their perfidy. We wish, 
however, that Mrs. Hunt had dealt with him 
more severely. He suffers pitifully but we 
feel not sufficiently. This is surely a case 
wherein, if the author’s imagination would 
have permitted, we should have been well 
satisfied with an unhappy ending; for the 
heroine is both heartless and vulgar, with no 
taste for anything except fashionable life, 
luxurious living, and fine clothes. She is 
clever in a certain way, but more uneducated 
than we should have thought possible. We 
are told that she was happy at the last. We 
cannot, however, trick ourselves into even a 
momentary belief that her husband would not 
find this foolish creature a great drag upon 
him. Hester Langdale, who, we suppose, we 
are required to call an improper character, is 
sketched with great delicacy and truth to 
nature. A more lovely soul has seldom 
greeted us in the pages of modem romance. 
How any man with a spark of common-sense, 
to leave honour out of the question, could 
desert her for such a creature as Zeph is 
beyond the reach of our faculties. That 
certain social inconveniences, of a kind which 
are said to be very irritating, would have 
arisen had Daylesford made Hester legally 
his wife we readily admit, but in such a case 
a man must have been an ingrained coward 
to have hesitated. The story is so well told 
that we have to examine it narrowly before 
we can find the blemishes which every re¬ 
viewer is expected to point out. We must 
say that we tbink the recovery of the lost 
documents might have been more skillfully 
arranged, and that Hester Langdale’s part in 
the good work should have been made more 
prominent. We have had the pleasure of 
knowing more than one antiquary the chief 
delight of whose life consisted in the study 
of mediaeval records, but we have never had 
the ill-fortune to meet with one who was so 
selfishly absorbed in his favourite pursuit as 
Zeph’s father was. He ought to have been 
condemned to calendar the “ feet of fines ” of 
the eighteenth century for the term of his 
natural life. 

A Shadowed Life is a novel with plenty 
of incident in it, and, perhaps, rather too 
much dialogue. In real life people do 
not speak so tersely and exactly to the 
point as they have to do in novels. A 
historian might as well think of incorporating 
in his work an endless series of questions and 
answers from the state trials as a novelist 
insert in his volumes all the sentences which 
he knows his heroes and heroines to have 
uttered. Condensation is needful in both 
coses. We feel that it has not gone far 
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enough here. Nevertheless A Shadowed Life 
is a good and interesting book, with no strain¬ 
ing after effects which were not. within the 
writer’s power. The scene is laid in York¬ 
shire, near Leeds, and some of the characters 
speak the racy West Biding dialect to per¬ 
fection. We cannot have too much of their 
talk. We fear that there is not sufficient 
incident in the tale to make it popular with 
the class of readers who delight in horrible 
crimes. There is, however, a shocking 
homicide near the beginning. The characters 
of the rich mill owner and hie son are excel¬ 
lently conceived, though we can hardly believe 
that Mr. King has ever come aoross a York- 
shireman so revolting as the father. The 
rough manners, which people from southern 
parts think so surly, but which hide suoh 
warm and kind hearts, are given in a manner 
that indicates long study; but the writer suc¬ 
ceeds best with his women. Daisy is a lovely 
and original conception. The American 
heiress, who marries an Englishman and is 
much vexed by a mother-in-law, is charming. 
Her property was settled on herself, so in the 
mildest manner she says to her husband one 
day, “ Look here! I’m off to the States till 
your mother clears out.” Away she went, but 
returned when she received a telegram from 
her husband telling her that the mother-in- 
law was gone “for good.” 


American novelists of the better class seem 
to take more pains with the construction of the 
plots of their works than English folks do. 
We have, it need hardly be said, some few 
writers on this side the Atlantic who under¬ 
stand that tale-writing is an art; and that the 
imagination cannot with impunity be allowed 
to get the bridle between its teeth when a 
novel is being constructed any more than it 
can when a bridge is being built, or a plum 
pudding is being mixed. 

“ Give me romance, and I’ll dispense 
With the rodomontade of common-sense,” 

would form an excellent motto for half the 
volumes which our circulating libraries send 
forth; but it would be entirely out of place 
on the title-page of Mrs. Dunning’s A Step 
Aside. The book is written with far more 
care than some people think it needful to 
bestow upon a scientific treatise. And on 
this account a very simple tale of the loves of 
persons by no means faultless is made 
interesting. The author does not seem to 
have the faculty of idealisation highly deve¬ 
loped. If she has, it is oarefully hidden in the 
background. We are inolined to imagine 
that A Step Aside is a mild protest against 
the exceeding haste that some of ns are in to 
be rich. In times such as ours it seems 
doubtful whether money oares and poverty 
should occupy much space in a novel. Most 
of us suffer inward anguish of a kind that 
cannot well be exaggerated caused by the 
present unsatisfactory relations between our 
legitimate desires and our means of fulfilling 
them. If these grim cares do not press upon 
ourselves, we are in company almost daily 
with those whose brains reel under the long- 
continued strain. Hovels are not written to 
amuse only. This, every sensible person will 
admit, but they are read mainly by those who 
wish to drive away care. It is a question¬ 
able blessing to the jaded man or woman, 
who is trying day after day to make all ends 


meet, with an increasing family and a 
diminishing income, to put into their hands 
books where the same grinding processes are 
gone over again. We heartily welcome Mrs. 
Dunning’s book, but we wish there was in it 
less about dollars, and that its grey tones had 
been relieved by some bright patches of 
colour. 

The Harvest of the Wind, and other Stories 
is a book written with an object, not simply 
because Miss Barr had tales to tell. That 
they have not “come so,” but have been 
manufactured for a purpose is evident, and 
consequently they are dull reading. “ The 
Preacher’s Daughter” is by far tile best of 
these stories. Some of the dialogue in it is 
really well conceived. We could almost 
imagine that here and there a sentence such 
as, “ Thou must be very bad in love, John, 
when thou says ‘ No ’ to a bit of good eating,” 
had been really heard, and noted down for 
future use. 

Mr. Moorsom has produced a little book of 
innocent and harmless stories whioh he thinks 
may amuse railway travellers, of whom he 
must have a low opinion. It appears that he 
has been induced to publish Thirteen all Told 
by “friendly critics.” This is about the 
worst reason any one can find for publishing 
anything. If the “friendly critics” tell a 
man that he must not publish his book, or 
urge him to give to Pelagia the attributes 
which he has assigned to Martha, he may not 
unreasonably conclude that he has written 
well if not wisely. Mr. Moorsom has done 
neither the one nor the other, but he has 
avoided anything that could shock the most 
sensitive. Edwabb Peacock. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


History of the Scottish Expedition to Norway 
in 1612. By T. Michell, O.B. (Edinburgh : 
Nelson.) Mr. Michell has taken up the tale of 
the unfortunate Scots who perished in attempt¬ 
ing to make their way through Norway to the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus in 1612, and has 
reduced it from the exuberant dimensions of 
tradition to the narrow limits of historical 
accuracy. All that can be done by investiga¬ 
tions carried on on the spot, as well as by the 
use of documents, has been satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished by him ; and, where knowledge fails, 
Ee is ready with plausible conjecture. Accord¬ 
ing to the legend, the Soots were, as might be 
expected, the worst and wiokedest of men, 
whose track was marked by plunder and 
outrage till the peasants, whose wives and 
daughters had fallen victims to the intruders, 
lay in wait for them, slaying some in the fight 
and butchering the greater part of their cap¬ 
tives on the following day. Mr. Michell has 
discovered that the Soots neither plundered nor 
committed outrages. Instead of singing their 
praises as the most virtuous of mankin d, he 
suggests that they hurt nobody, because they 
had very few arms among them—a suggestion 
which is borne out, not only by the paucity of 
weapons which appear to have been captured, 
but by the otherwise inexplicable fact of 300 
soldiers allowing themselves to be defeated by 
400 undisciplined peasants. The affair illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Michell is not indeed one of 
great historical importance, but he has done his 
work so well that his readers will hope some 
day to meet him on a wider field. 

The only objection which can be brought 
against Mr. Worth’? History of Devonshire 


(Elliot Stock) relates to its plan. He ha* 
described the county topographically, begumiag 
with the faithful city of Exeter, making i 
circuit through the four quarters of the county, 
and oonduding with a description of the central 
part, the forest of Dartmoor. The result is that 
the salient points of the shire’s history must 
be sought for throughout the book, and to 
make a complete picture of the past, they most 
be pieced together by the reader himse l f . The 

S articulate of the contests waged in Devonshire 
uring the Civil War are scattered under this 
or that town, under Exeter or under Torring- 
ton, and under the histo ry of such families as 
Grenville and Chudleigh. With this preliminary 
grumble, whioh Mr. Worth will say is after 
all only a difference of opinion, we have nothing 
but words of praise for the manner in which he 
has discharged his task. No antiquary within 
or without the border of Devon is more 
competent than Mr. Worth to describe its his¬ 
tory. Though he is more intimately connected 
with the “ Three Towns ” than with any other 
section of the ooonty he has not confined his 
historical investigations to that section alone. 
The records of the West of England and of its 
natives have been his study for many years. 
The main business of his life, moreover, ledhim 
into every nook and comer of his native 
countyand the characteristics of its scenery, 
be it amid the sunny combes of the South 
Hams or the wilds of Dartmoor, have long 
been familiar to his eye. Add to those requisites 
for his book that Mr. Worth is a practised 
lit&rateur, skilled in the art of telling an 
interesting tale, and there will be no division 
of sentiment as to the reoeption which will be 
accorded to Mr. Worth’s contribution to the 
series of “ Popular County Histories.” There 
is much within the volume to gratify the 
student of folk-lore and ancient custom. 

History of Scotland, Civil and Ecclesiastical: 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of David 
I., 1153. By Duncan Keith. In 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: Paterson.) Mr. Keith has at¬ 
tempted a task which it would require profound 
historical scholarship to accomplish satisfac¬ 
torily. Unfortunately, while his book gives 
evidenoe of great industry and some talent, 
the signs of scholarship, and even of general 
literary culture, are conspicuously absent nom 
it. The author olaims in his p refaoe t hat 
“ while making free use of modem works, he 
has taken his facts entirely from the earliest 
authorities ”; but it is evident that his. know¬ 
ledge of these “earliest authorities ” is, to* 
great extent, derived from translation*. His 
notions respecting British ethnology are * 
curious mixture of new-fangled crotches 
and antiquated fallaoies: among the latte 
being the hypothesis, which he adopts fn» 
Pinkerton and Jamieson, that the Kris and 
Brigantes were of Teutonic race. We had 
hoped that the fancy of Lowland Scotch bang 
a separate language from English was dead 
beyond possibility of resurrection; but ar. 
Keith brings forward the old arguments without 
the least suspicion that they nave been abso¬ 
lutely demolished. One of the main °bjcc 
for whioh the book is written appears to be 
prove that everything Celtic is bad, ana 
all the worthier elements in the Scottish char¬ 
acter come from the Teutonic side. The these 
is an odd one to be propounded by s writ® 
who bears a Gaelic praenomen and a uaeirc 
surname; but evidently Mr. Duncan ® 
firmly believes it, and he maintains it wnn 
vigour whioh is decidedly amusing. Heatsens 
tUt “ Gadhelic literature is absolutely dMhtnw 
of myth” ! and on this alleged fact hegrotmdi 
the inference that “ the Irish, before the in 
duction of Christianity, were in the 
stage of religious culture.’ The auth 
English is frightfully ungrammatical, mow 
has a curious propensity for multiplying oppor - 
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trinities of blundering by allusions to matters 
irrelevant to bis special subject. He talks, for 
instance, of “the Romaic language, whioh 
afterwards became French,” and of “ Ulphilas, 
the apostle of the Huns.” After all this, it 
will seem a paradox to say that the book is not 
entirely worthless. But Mr. Keith’s diligence 
has really brought together a large mass of 
interesting material; and, where he has not 
misapprehended his facts, he usually reasons 
from them with acuteness and good senso. 
Altogether the work impresses us as being the 
production of a man of vigorous mind, but of 
imperfect education and violent prejudices. 
Mr. Keith cannot be recommended as a guide, 
but students who are able to oheok his state* 
ments will find a good many happy sugges¬ 
tions scattered through his whimsical pages. 

The task of writing a memoir of Susanna 
Wesley, tor the “ Eminent Women Series ” 
(W. H. Allen), has fallen into com¬ 
petent hands. Its author, Mrs. Eliza Clarke, 
is a descendant of the Wesleys, and she has 
written her notice of the mother of John and 
Charles Wesley with sympathetic admiration. 
The work is brimful of information about 
Susanna Wesley and the nineteen children 
whom she bore. Large as was the number 
of her issue, and little as was the help, pecu¬ 
niary or domestic which she got from her 
husband, one of the ‘‘high-fliers’’ in politics 
and one of the literary hacks of the booksellers, 
neither sons nor daughters ware neglected at 
her hands. All the girls were brought up by 
her under a system of oareful instruction set 
out in a letter written, in after life, to her 
beloved son, John (pp. 30-36); and even he 
himself, the founder of Methodism, was pre¬ 
pared by her and qualified for public school life 
at the Charterhouse. She was able to adapt 
herself to the religious views of her sons, and 
even to lead her children at times into what she 
deemed to be the right path. Without a study 
of the character of this energetic woman, it is 
impossible rightly to understand the disposi¬ 
tions of her sons. The pages of the early 
volumes of the American Magazine are full of 
stories and anecdotes on ghosts and super¬ 
natural noises; and John Wesley’s belief in the 
authenticity of these narratives and in their 
inherent probability was, it now appears, 
inherited from his mother. There are a few 
slight blemishes—such as “ Harold ” for 
“Thorold” (p_. 51); and a mention on p. 87 of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as existing in 
1709, when that body was not founded until 
1836, and had not then the powers credited to 
it by the author—in Mrs. Clarke’s memoir of 
this admirable woman, but these detract but 
little from its value. 

A vbby pleasing guide is The Town 
of Cowper, by Thomas Wright. (Sampson 
Low.) The distriot of Bedfordshire in whioh 
that shy poet dwelt does not take the first 
place in English soenery; but it possesses many 
distinctive beauties which are described with 
accurate appreciation by a devoted student of 
local topography. Although Cowper gives his 
name to the compilation, many other worthies 
connected with Omey and neighbourhood find 
i tting mention within its pages. John Newton, 
the slave-purchaser, who became one of the 
most earnest ministers of the last century, and 
Soott, the commentator, were among them. 
Lord Dartmouth, the Evangelical peer, who 
belonged to more than one of the ministries of 
worge III., was connected with Bedfordshire, 
and became the patron of the earnest clergy¬ 
men who ministered in this corner of England. 
■Hiese are not the only religious associations 
identified with Olney. Sutcliffe, who was 
ujauumental in founding the first of English 
“Oteitant missions, was long stationed as the 
»*pt»t minister of this tittle towny and 


William Carey, one of its first missionaries, 
studied there. A list of the thirty-seven mis¬ 
sionaries educated at Olney is printed by Mr. 
Wright, and the first in the catalogue is that 
of Anderson, the learned author of The Annals 
of the English Bible. Gayhurst, a few miles 
removed from Olney, was the home of the 
Digbies, and in that mansion the conspirators 
of the Gunpowder Plot often assembled in 
council. There is not a parish in the distriot 
without the memory of some prominent per¬ 
sonage in Church or State, and all alike have 
found an unprejudiced chronicler in Mr. Wright. 
His labours have been accomplished in an ad¬ 
mirable spirit, and the recollection of his book 
will long abide in the memory. 

With the last volume of the " Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” entitled Archaeology, part 
IL, there oomes to an end Mr. Gomme’s reprint 
of all the archaeological papers on British and 
Anglo-Saxon subjeots which have appeared in 
the columns of Sylvanus Urban. These articles 
oontain accurate descriptions of the condition 
many years ago of monuments of antiquity 
in the United Kingdom, and they show in some 
instances that the position of these stones has 
been changed by thoughtless farmers or over¬ 
wise local antiquaries. The section of Mr. 
Gomme’s work on “ Stones and Stone Circles ” 
contains many interesting papers from experts 
of established reputation, and their inclusion in 
one connected series endues them with fresh 
life. Neither in this group of papers, nor in 
that relating to Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 
can it be said that all the contributions are of 
equal or permanent value, but the mistakes 
of one enthusiastic explorer into antiquity often 
produced an article of greater merit from 
another. The list of contributors to this 
volume of selections includes a considerable 
number of new writers, known and unknown, 
and many old friends. The sucoess of the 
sections already published will encourage Mr. 
Gomme to enter upon the task—a task of great 
difficulty—of extracting and arranging the 
letters and articles on subjects of a more 
literary character which adorned the pages of 
the world-famed magazine of our great-grand¬ 
fathers. 

The Church Bdle of Hertfordshire. By the 
late Thomas North. Edited by J. C. L. 
Stahlsohmidt. (Elliot Stock.) The author of 
Surrey Bells and London Bell Founders —a 
book which we had occasion to praise two years 
ago—has added to the debt campanologists owe 
him by completing and giving the world the 
unfinished labours of his master, the late Mr. 
North. The present volume is not so richly 
illustrated as its predecessor, but is distinguished 
by no less accuracy and completeness in its 
restricted field. It commences with a chrono¬ 
logical account of the bells in Hertfordshire, 
recording whatever survivals of anoient usage 
remain, and whatever history there is to tell 
of the ringing societies that have flourished in 
the county. A separate and really interesting 
chapter is devoted to the bells of St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, the history of which is exceptionally 
complete. The largest part of the book is the 
detailed account of all the bell inscriptions in 
the parish churches in alphabetical order. The 
cataloguing of English bells is now proceeding 
apace, to the no small delight of local 
antiquaries. It will soon be time for someone 
to arise who shall make it his business to 
digest the materials thus prepared for him, 
concentrating into one small volume those facts 
and results which are of general and enduring 
interest to students of past times. 

An Irish Sept: being a History of the 
McGovern or MacGauran Clan. By Two of 
its Scions. Printed for Private Circulation. 
(Manchester: Heywood.) This is a amn.l l 
brochure, of some twenty pages, appropriately 


( bound in green, written by the Eev. J. B. 
McGovern and Mr. J. H. McGovern, which 
gives the history of a clan of some importance 
in the early annals of Ireland. It is a matter of 
regret that the circulation Is limited, for there is 
much of interest in it, not only to the descendants 
of the MacGaurans, but to every student of 
Irish history. As a rule family histories are 
uninteresting to the majority of readers, but 
an exception must be made in this case. Only 
one fault is notioeable, and that is a small one. 
It is too short. The origin of the dan dates 
from the earliest times, but the materials are 
scanty. The compilation of this little work 
has been, therefore, one of unusual difficulty, 
calling for muoh time and labour. The 
MacGaurans, like the O'Connors and Mac- 
Dermots, olaim to be descended from Bryan, 
King of Connaught. The compilers give a 
chronological history of the various descendants, 
commencing with Fergal MaoSamhradhain 
(»'•«., MacGauran), who in 1220 was slain 
by Hugh O’Rourke, and ending with the 
death of Edmond MacGauran, Primate of 
Armagh, who was slain on July 3, 1593. 
This Edmond MacGauran seems to have been 
the most edebrated of the clan, and a short but 
interesting account is given of him by the 
compilers. After his death the MacGaurans 
allied themselves with the famous Owen Roe 
O’Neill, and under him they served at the battle 
of Benbin-b. A blank is noticeable after this 
in the history of the dan, until we come to 
1798, when Bernard McGovern attracted notice 
in the insurrections of that year by his valour 
and patriotism. In 1815 a MacGauran, James 
by name, was Bishop of Armagh. In the paths 
of literature they number Hugh MacGauran, 
one of the earliest of the friends of Carolan, 
and the author of Pleruca na Ruarcach. 
There is muoh important matter in the work 
besides the history of the dan, and the com¬ 
pilers give a long list of the various forms in 
whioh the name MacGauran or McGovern ooour 
in early Irish histories. A plan aooompanies 
the work, showing the possessions hdd in Ire¬ 
land by the dan, for whioh Mr. J. H. 
McGovern is answerable. The Rev. John B. 
McGovern, who has already received favourable 
notice for former publications, undertook the 
historical portion, and he has done his work in 
a highly creditable manner. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Prof. Man dell Creighton will 
start immediatdy on a visit to the United 
States. He will therefore not lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge during the present term. 

The commemoration of Domesday Book, 
organised by the Royal Historical Society, is 
fixed to take place from October 26 to 30 in 
the hall of Lincoln’s Inn. Papers will be read 
on each of these days on subjects illus¬ 
trative of Domesday by Mr. Hubert Hall , 
Canon Isaac Taylor, Mr. J. H. Round, 
&o.; and special exhibitions of documents, 
&c., will be on view at the Public 
Record Office and in the British Museum. 
Among the MSS. in private hands which have 
been lent for exhibition at the British Museum 
are the Winton Domesday and the liber Niger 
of Peterborough, lent by the Sodety of Anti¬ 
quaries ; the two MSS. of the Inquisitio 
Eliensis, lent by Trinity College, Cambridge; 
the Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, the Exon Domesday, and the St. 
Paul’s Domesday—the three last lent by the 
several capitular bodies to which they belong. 

The Rhind lectures on archaeology, in con¬ 
nexion with the Society of Antiquaries of Soot- 
land, will be delivered this year by Prof. David 
Masson, of Edinburgh, who has taken as his 
subject “ The Social System of Scotland in the 
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Sixteenth Century.’' The course will consist of 
six lectures, the first of which is to he given on 
Tuesday next, October 19. 

In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, Mr. James Ward will deliver a 
course of lectures at Cambridge on “ The 
Application of Psychology to Education,” 
using as his text-book Mr. Bully’s The Teachers' 
Handbook of Psychology. 

The Royal Historical Society is about to 
publish the despatches of Lord Whitworth 
during the time he was ambassador in Paris, 
before the breach of the Peace of Amiens. 
Prof. J. R. Seeley has kindly placed at the 
disposal of the society the copies which he 
made from these despatches some time ago; 
and additional documents have been copied in 
the Record Office at the expense of the society. 
The despatches are of great interest, and 
contain many private conversations with 
Napoleon and the Empress Josephine. The 
volume will be edited by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
chairman of the ooundl of the society. 

Mb. John Murray has in the press a little 
volume, to be entitled The Growth of Freedom 
in the Balkan Peninsula; or, a Traveller’s Notes 
in Montenegro, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece. It is written by Mr. J. George Cotton 
Minohin, who published some six years ago 
a book on Bulgaria since the War, and who (we 
may add) was the first consul-general for 
Servia in England. It will include brief his¬ 
torical and descriptive sketches of the country 
and the people, and will be illustrated with 
two maps, showing the political boundaries 
before and after the treaty of Berlin. 

We hear that Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., has 
been for some time engaged on a History of the 
Royal Marines. 

The next volume in the series of ‘‘Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” will be a selection of Ben Jonson’s 
plays and poems, with an introduction by Mr. 
J. A. Symonda. 

The Dietionary of English Plant Names, by 
Mr. James Britten and Mr. Robert Holland, is 
at last completed, and the third and final part 
has this week been issued by the English Dia¬ 
lect Society to its members. The entire work 
contains 646 pages, and has a bibliography and 
a most elaborate index, in which latter the 
English popular names are grouped under the 
Latin or scientific designation. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
publish next week Mr. Hubert Hall’s new 
work, Elizabethan Society. 

Messrs. Isbisters’ announcements for the 
coming season include: The Commedia and 
Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri, a new translation 
with a biographioal introduction, and notes 
critical and historical, by Dean Plumptre; 
Sententiae Artis: First Principles of Art for 
Painters and Picture-Lovers, by Harry Quilter; 
Rescue the Children: Twelve Years’ Dealing 
with Neglected Girls and Boys, by W. Mitchell, 
Vice-Chairman of the School Board of Glasgow; 
Autobiographical Notes and Lectures, by the late 
Samuel Eager, of Auckland; Selections from the 
Writings of the Late Dr. Norman Madeod; 
Britta : a Shetland Romance, by the author of 
“ Lancelot Ward, M.P. ”; Dinah Mite: a 
Story for To-Day, by Brenda; Heroes and 
Martyrs of Science, by Henry 0. Ewart; Up the 
Nile, by H. Major; From the Equator to the 
Pole, by Eminent Travellers. Also new editions 
of John Btmyan: his Life, Times, and Work, 
by John Brown, minister of the Banyan meet¬ 
ing, Bedford; The Spirits in Prison, and other 
Studies on the Life after Death, by Dean 
Plumptre; and The Children's Sunday Hour, 
by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 

Messes. Keg an Paul, Trench & Co. an¬ 
nounce for immediate publication an anony¬ 


mous volume ofpoetry, entitled Kosmos; or, 
the Hope of the World, which deals with social, 
political, and philosophical questions of the 
present day; also, a volume of Lyrics, by Miss 
Charlotte O’Brien ; Melilot, by Francis Prevost; 
and Oolden Fetters, and other Poems, by Mr. 
John Lascelles. 

The same publishers have in the press a 
volume of essays, entitled Conventional Cant, 
by Mr. Sidney Wittmann; a collection of 
Sermons by the Rev. R. H. Charles; and a 
discourse on Christian Marriage, by the Rev. 
W. Humphrey. 

Under the title, Oolden Counsels, the Rev. W. 
M. Statham has just sent to press a volume of 
short suggestive thoughts in the form of 
detached paragraphs. The work is to be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A ONE-volume novel by Mr. Britiffe Skottowe, 
author of “ A Short History of Parliament,” 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. The plot hinges on an entirely 
new incident of a startling character, and a 
handkerchief plays an important part in the 
complications which ensue. The work will 
bear the title of Sudden Death; or My Lady 
the Wolf. 

The London Literary Society will publish 
during October Madame Bertrand, a realistic 
novel, by Mrs. Charles Wethered; and Courage, 
a sensational novel, by Robert Langstaff de 
Havilland. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. will 
shortly publish a work by Mr. Alex. Stewart, 
entitled Our Temperaments: their Study and 
their Teaching. The author has endeavoured 
to make it practicable to recognise and name 
the temperaments, and assign their associated 
mental traits; and to show that such know¬ 
ledge is valuable in education, in the choice of a 
rofession, in the promotion of health, and in 
aily life. A classification of faces is illus¬ 
trated by a selection from Lodge’s Historical 
Portraits. 

Winter's Annual for 1886 will consist of a 
novelette entitled -‘Mignon’s Secret,’ ’dealing 
with the after life of theheroineof John Strange 
Winter’s popular work, Bootle?s Baby. “Mig¬ 
non’s Secret” is now running as a serial m 
Harper's Bazar (New York), ana in the Saturday 
Evening Journal (Calcutta). Messrs. F. V. 
White & Co. will publish it on November 1. 

This year’s Christmas number of Good Words 
will consist of a complete story, entitled 
“ Edelweiss,” by the author of “ Marah,” with 
illustrations by Harry Furniss. Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon’s “ Life’s Brightest Star,” with illus¬ 
trations by Robert Barnes, will form the sepa¬ 
rate Christmas issue of the Sunday Magazine. 

Mrs. Molesworth has written a complete 
story, called “Great Unde Hoot-Toot,” for 
the Little Folks’ annual. It is illustrated by 
Mr. Gordon Browne, and will be issued with 
the November magazine. 

The first number of The Lady's World, the 
new illustrated magazine of fashion and 
society, to be published on Ootober 26, will 
contain an article entitled “ The First Lady in 
the Land—the Queen in the Highlands,” by 
the Rev. W. W. Tulloch. 

A new edition of a curious and onoe popular 
work is about to be published by Mr. J. Burns, 
of Southampton Row— The Economy of Human 
Life— the original of which purports to have 
been translated from a MS. found in Thibet, 
and transmitted from Pekin to Lord Chester¬ 
field. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell announoe the 
immediate issue of a cheap edition of Quite True, 
by Miss Dora Bussell, 


Mr. Robert W. Frazer, late of the India 
Civil Service, has been appointed librarian ot 
the London Institute in succession to Mr. J. M. 
Horsburgh. Mr. Frazer has latterly held the 
post of lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at Uni¬ 
versity College, London. 

The Northern Daily Telegraph, a new evening 
journal, is to be started early in November by 
the proprietors of the North-Eastern Daily 
Gazette. It will be published at Blackburn u 
a centre, with branches at Preston, Aocrington, 
Colne, Burnley, Cfiitheroe, and other towns of 
North L a n cas h i r e. Mr. Jesse Quail, assistant 
editor of the Newcastle Daily Leader, is to be 
the editor. 

On Autographs and their Significations is the 
title of the latest of the privately printed 
issues of the Sette of Odd Volumes, bemg the 
substance of an interesting and witty discourse 
delivered by Brother E. Aaron Alien at the 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms on October 8. 

Correction .— With reference to a note in the 
Academy of last week, a correspondent writes: 
“ The book which the Rev. Mr. Pearson, of Chel¬ 
tenham, is about to reproduce is not ‘Bewick'i 
Select Fables of Aesop and others,’ but ‘Select 
Fables, with cuts, designed and engraved by 
Thomas and John Bewick and others previous to 
the year 1784,’ in the compiling and publication 
of which Bewick had no concern. It was brought 
out by Mr. Thomas Saint, of Newcastle, in 1784; 
in augmented and final form, by Emerson 
ey, of Newcastle, in 1820. It is a totally 
different work from that which T. Bewick & Son 
produced under the title of ‘ The Fables of Aesop 
and others, with designs on wood by Thomas 
Bewick,’ at Newcastle, in 1818. In the Utter, 
the ‘ Preface dedicatory to the Youth of the 
British Isles,’ is signed by Thomas Bewick. In 
the preface to the Selaet Fables of 1820 the first 
paragraph runs thus: ‘As Mr. Bewick has so 
conoem or interest whatever in the work now 
submitted to the public, it is but justice to him to 
apprise the reader of what has led to its poh- 
licatiou.' This rectification is due to Mean. 
Ward & Son, of Newcastle, whose new memorial 
edition of the works of Thomas Bewick will, of 
course, oomprise the Aesop's Fables, and, ot conne, 
not the Select Fables .” 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The literary event of this week in Frsnoe it 
the publication of a philosophical drams in five 
acts, by M. Ernest Renan, entitled L’Abbott it 
Jouarre. 

Scarcely lees interest attaches to the an¬ 
nouncement that the office of the NouvtUe 
Revue will issue immediately a book by M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps about bis mission to 
Rome in 1849, giving an account of his rela¬ 
tions with Maanni. 

Among other forthcoming works in France 
we may mention a study of the Middle Ages, 
entitled L'An Mil, by M Barbey d’Aurevflly, 
who is also collecting the criticisms that he hsi 
printed during the past thirty yean in various 

journals; anewvolumeoflyrics,byMLeoonte 

de Lisle; a story of domestic life in the pro¬ 
vinces, by M. Andrfe Theuriet, illustrated by M. 
L6on Lhermitte; a new novel, by M. Lndoric 
Halevy, entitled Blanche Couronne, which will 
appear first in the Revue dee Deux Monies', a 
sequel, by M. Georges Ohnet, to his Bataiues 
de la Vie; and an illustrated work on tbs 
national manufactories of Frsnoe— 1st Gobe¬ 
lins, Sdvres, Beauvais—by MM Henri Havsrd 
and Marias Vschon. 

The long-expected Dictionnaire Bearnait, 
Ancien et Moderns, par V. Lespy et P. BW* 
mond, in 2 vols. octavo, will be published this 
month by L. Ribaut, of Pan. The vocabulary u 
illustrated from kindred dialects, and by copious 
quotations and proverbs, with French transla¬ 
tions, specially selected to throw fight on the 
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history, institutions, and superstition* of Bdaxn. 
The -work thus embraces a wider interest than 
that of an ordinary lexicon. 

Among other books of local interest, either 
lately published, or in preparation, at Pau, we 
may mention Le Catalogue de la Bibliolheque 
de Pau, partie locale, par M. L. Soulioe; the 
fourth edition of M. Vignanoour’s Contain 
Beatmem; Le Cayer det Detpentet de la Cottr en 
Binm, par M. L. Louchard, a publication full 
of internet for prioee and for court life in the 
sixteenth century; a folio volume on Orthez, 
with etchings and engravings by M.M. J. 
Plante et Paul Dufour. As soon as his 
dictionary has appeared M. Lespy will prepare 
fresh editions of his Proverbes and Diatom du 
BAtm. In its next Bulletin, the Socifete des 
Sciences, Lettres, et Arts de Pau will publish a 
ampte-rmdu of the discovery of the line Gallo- 
Boman mosaic at Lescar. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscription*, M. Paul Meyer read a paper upon 
the “ Image du Monde,” a work on geography 
and cosmography written in French verse cire. 
1245, which enjoyed a great popularity during 
the middle ages. More than sixty MSS. of it 
are known, which fall under two classes—an 
abridged, and an expanded version. It has 
generally been supposed that the former is the 
original. The authorship is assigned to a cer¬ 
tain Oautier of Metz, aooording to the Biblio- 
theque lorraine of Dom Calmet, who states 
that he had read it so asserted in a MS. belong¬ 
ing to Du Cange. But all trace of this MS. 
was lost. During a recent visit to England, 
M. Paul Meyer was fortunate enough to es¬ 
tablish the following results: (1) Harleian 

MS. 4333 in the British Museum contains a 
preface to the poem of 648 lines, in whioh the 
author dedicates his work to Robert d’Artois, 
brother of Saint Louis, and to James, Bishop 
of Metz, brother of Duke Matthew II. of 
Lorraine, so far corroborating the statement that 
he was of Metz origin; (2) this preface further 
contains several passages to be found only in the 
longer version, thus establishing that this version 
was the original one; (3) the very MS. of Du 
Cange exists in the Phillipps Library at Chelten¬ 
ham, containing the following (among other 
notes in the handwriting of Du Cange) 
“Chesontles mat ere* quo sont contenues en 
oest livre qui est apeU6s le Mapemonde; si le 
fist maistre Gautiers de Mies en Lorraine, 
uns tree bains philosophes.” 


IN MEM0R1AM. 


JAMES Y. GIBSON, ESQ. 

(Obiit Oct. 2, 1886.) 

Th* grave which now enshrouds thy manly frame 
Is but the golden gate of true delight, 

Through which thy soul hath Heavenward 
winged its flight, 

Freed from the storm* of life, its praise and blame. 
Repose! for thou hast toiled, but not for fame; 
Content to strive, unheeded, for the bright 
Clear orb of truth, of learning, and of right. 

In thee did Spain's most justly honoured name 
Berive the brulianoe of its old renown; 

And, as the gold wrought by a master hand 
Doth add fresh lustre to the jewelled crown, 

Bo hath thy pen, a great magician’s wand. 

O’er his “Numantia”* double glory thrown. 

And taught his merits in a foreign land. 

Habib Anthony Salmons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In Macmillan Mr. Goldwin Smith records his 
impressions of *' England Revisited.” Mr. 
Smith wonders whether rural England grows 
more beautiful or whether it is only that bis 
sense of its loveliness is heightened by the con' 


* “ Numantia,” the one neat drama of Cervantes, 
was not lone a no ably translated by Mr. Gibson, 


trust with the utilitarian ugliness of the agri¬ 
cultural districts of the New World. Since his 
last visit here he sees marked signs of a decline 
in national prosperity, but considers that the 
wage-earning classes have been less affected by 
it than those of higher social position. In art 
and literature he thinks we are going down¬ 
wards, though in the ability and power of 
English journalism be recognises a decided 
advance. Mr. Pater’s “Denys L’Anxerrois” 
is a singularly ingenious fancy, worked out with 
the dehoate elaboration of style characteristic 
of the author. Not inappropriately, Mr. Pater’s 
story is followed by an anonymous, but deoidedly 
noteworthy, translation of the “Pervigilium.” 
“MySuccess in Literature” is a short story 
of the sort more often met with in the Comhill 
than in Macmillan. It will provoke a hearty 
laugh. “In the Doctor’s Den” is a dialogue 
—not very artistically constructed—about the 
Royal Academy and its assailants. The Whig 
dogs get the worst of it. There are also two 
very readable papers on “The Wilds and 
Woodlands of the Cape,” and “ Quail Shooting 
in America,” and a short artiole of “ Prose 
Poems,” not remarkable as criticism, but at¬ 
tractive by virtue of its quotations. Altogether 
this is a more than usually interesting number. 

Blackwood this month contains only one 
artiole professedly treating of party politics— 

“ Facts and Fictions in Irish History,” by Lord 
Brabourue, but this article fills a third of the 
number. A long unsigned article, headed 
“Cankers of a Calm World,” may also be 
described as political, though it is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with questions other than those whioh 
form the battle-ground of English parties. 
The writer disputes the truth of the maxim, 

“ Happy is the people whose annals are un¬ 
eventful,” and argues that England has entered 
on a period of stagnation with regard to indus¬ 
trial production which is likely to be of long 
duration, and to prove no less disastrous than 
war might have been. In his remarks on the 
oauses of this state of things and its remedies 
there is much that we should dispute, but the 
article, though not attractively written, is worth 
reading. “ The Wit, Wisdom, and Folly of the 
Last Five Years ” turns out to be a review of 
Mr. Fortescue’s Subject-Index of the additions 
to the library of the British Museum for 1880-5. 
Of course, no small portion of the “ folly ” is 
placed to the acoount of Liberal statesmen mid 
their literary advocates. The writer mentions 
that one result of Sir A. Panizzi’s elaborate 
rules for cataloguing was that a novel entitled 
Atk Mama; or, the Richest Commoner in 
England had to be plaoed under the heading 
of “ England.” The two chapters of Mr. 
Laurenoe Oliphant’s “Moss from a Rolling 
Stone” relate to the author’s experiences in 
Central America in 1856 and in Calcutta 
during the Mutiny. Mr. Oliphant, “having 
tried both,” declares that the life of a filibuster 
is “ infinitely superior in its aims and methods 
to that of a politician.” 

Prof. Davtdson, in the Expositor for October, 
deserves gratitude for the more readable form 
of his commentary on the Revised Version of 
the Book of Job. The new Oriel Professor at 
Oxford has, at any rate, endeavoured to make 
a dry subject interesting in his sketch of the 
Developnn - :t Period of Heinrich Ewald. Bishop 
Alexander preaches most admirably, but does 
not expound St. Peter. Dr. Maolaren invokes 
St. Paul on behalf of lay preachers, but 
admits directly afterwards that the preaching 
St. Paul is thinking of is expressed in psalmody 
and hymnody. Dr. Marcus Dods shows equal 
tact and insight in his treatment of the ninth 
chapter of Zeohariah. Mr. Simcox gives another 
of his instructive notes on various readings 
(Rev. i. 14.) “Notes and News” on forth¬ 
coming works and changes in the German 
professoriate complete the number. 


THE ORIENTALIST CONGRESS. 

In accordance with the promise given to readers 
of the Academy in our last week’s general 
report of the labours of the Orientalist Congress 
at Vienna, we now give a brief ritumi of some 
of the leading papers contributed to the 
Egypto-Afrioan section. It must be under- 
l that other papers of equal merit are 
unrepresented solely from lack of materials, it 
being impossible to attend the sittings of all 
the sections, or to obtain abstracts from all the 
members. 

Egypto-African Section. 

This section held only two formal sittings: 
the first on Tuesday, September 28, and the 
second on Wednesday, September 29, M. 
Naville being on both oooasions in the chair. 
The proceedings opened on Tuesday with the 
reading of an interesting paper by M. Beau¬ 
regard, of Paris, entitled “ Le collier de mferite 
pour l’amdnagement des herbee fourragdres,” 
In this paper M. Beauregard stated his reasons 
for believing that there existed in Ancient 
Egypt an order of merit for ladies of priestly 
rank attached to the worship of Apis; and that 
this order, or collar, was conferred for distin¬ 
guished services in connexion with the cultiva¬ 
tion of certain field produce destined for 
loses of forage for the divine bull. The 
ence adduced by M. Beauregard cannot, 
perhaps, be said to have proved his contention; 
but he has opened up an interesting inquiry 
which may lead to further discussion. 

The seoond paper, read by Dr. August Eisen- 
lohr, Professor of Egyptology at Heidelberg, 
was headed “TJeber erne Reihe Egyptischer 
Papyrusrollen welche von der Beraubung von 
Konigsgrabem handeln.” The subject of ancient 
tomb-robberies in Egypt is in itself of extreme 
importance, and Prof. Kisenlohr’s discourse was 
listened to with profound attention. This 
eminent Egyptologist began by describing 
a fragment of papyrus at Vienna, containing a 
register of various rolls of papyri contained in 
two jars. These MSS. are of two kinds, legal 
and historical—the former being judicial docu¬ 
ments concerning the violation and robbery of 
royal tombs, ana the latter forming part of the 
annals of the reign of Ra-user Ma Mer- Amen. 
Die contents of these two jars were found in 
1885, and are the same which were, for the 
greater part, purchased by Mr. A. Harris. 
Some of these papyri, while yet in Mr. Harris*! 
possession, were damaged by an explosion of 
gunpowder at Alexandria, previous to 1872, 
when they passed into the possession of the 
British Museum. The remainder of the find 
was dispersed, and has been traced by Dr. 
Eisenlohr—two of the papyri being now m the 
museum of the Liverpool Free Library, and 
some others, as the Vassali papyri and the papyri 
of Mrs. de Burgh, having been sold in 1856 to 
the British Museum. Dr. Eisenlohr spoke at 
some length on the contents of these various 
documents, which were for the most part 
written during the last years of the reign of 
Ra-nefer-Ka (Rameses IX.), and during the 
two first years of that Pharaoh’s successor, 
Rameses X., who appears therein with the 
title of Nem Mesu, the “ Renewer of Birth.” 
Dr. Eisenlohr especially drew the attention of 
his audience to one of the judicial papyri 
before mentioned—namely, a long register of 
185 proprietom of houses in Western Thebes, 
beginning with the house of Ra-men-ma (Seti I.), 
whereby is probably meant the Temple of 
Qurnah. 

Dr. J. Ueblein, Professor of Egyptology at 
Christiania, Sweden, followed with a communi¬ 
cation upon the interpretation to be given to 
the word Nehas, or Nehet; a term hitherto 
regarded as signifying negro. Dr. Lieblein, 
however, recognises in this word not only an 
ethnological, but a titular meaning, identical 
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with that of Negus, the royal title of Ethiopian 
sovereigns. 

Dr. W. Pleyte of Leiden then read a de¬ 
lightful paper on ancient Egyptian art, illus¬ 
trated by a large selection of photographs of 
objects in the Leiden Museum. Among these 
must be especially noted a sarcophagus in red 
granite, made for one Khem-Nefer, in the 
likeness of a wooden house of the time of the 
Ancient Empire; an alabaster stela of a 
functionary named Ab-en-neb; a limestone 
group of one Tata and his wife; a group of 
three persons, also in limestone; a statue of the 
famous Princess Mertetefes, accompanied by her 


S 'ving translations of two funeral stelae, critical edition of the Todtmbueh, or “ Book o{ 
i XVIUth and XIXth dynasties respeo- the Dead," from the moment when that 
tively, now in the museum of Bath, and not great task was confided to him by 
previously deciphered. Of M. Guimet’s the members of the Orientalist Congress of 
generous offer to publish Miss Edwards’s paper 1874, down to the issue of the concluding 
m a French translation for general circulation, (introductory) volume, of which the first copy 
we have already given some aooount. was laid upon the table. M. Naville described 

. Guimet next presented a paper on the method upon which he had worked, the 


Guimet next presented a paper on the method « 

Egyption Chiromancy by M. L6f6bure, which, difficulties he had to overcome, and the reason 
to the great regret of those present, was not why he limited his field of research to papyri 
read. not later than the period of the XIXth Dynasty. 

Prof. Ditmichen read a paper entitled No one life, he said, would be long enough to 
“Aussiige aus semen neuesten Schriften," complete such a work, if extended to dooo- 
illustrated with texts, of whioh, for want of ments of more recent date. Among other 


ipon w 
had to 


secretary Khennu; four statuettes executed in the necessary data, we are unfortunately unable novel and interesting conclusions derived boa 
the highest style of Egyptian art and of the to give an abstract. The next paper, “ Eine his long and intimate study of this most 
finest period; and lastly a table of offerings of Pun-phunikisohe Handelscolonie m Egypten,” ancient religions book, M. Naville has arrivtd 

one Tuf-tsa. All these monuments, said Dr. was read by Prof. Lieblein. This distinguished at the fact that the trials and terrors of the 

Pleyte, are characterised by an extraordinary savant has suooeeded in identifying the under-world, as described in the “ Book of the 
degree of realism grafted upon the truest eon- traces of an ancient Phoenician oolony Dead," were not supposed to await all scale is 

oeption of art, ana executed with a mastery of settled in the neighbourhood of Chemmia their passage from life to eternity. Some 

material which enabled the sculptors to treat (Panopolis), the modern Ekhmeem. The place souls might encounter oertain penis, other 
stone with as much freedom as if it had been of their settlement was called Pa-Bennu, the souls might enoounter other perils, and some 
olay. These portraits are strictly portraits, land (or abode ?) of the Phoenicians, where, might altogether escape the snares of Hades, 
though idealised. The personages whom they in a later age, Pachomius founded a monastery, The “ Book of the Dead* ’ is, therefore, a book of 


the highest style of Egyptian art and of the to give an abstract. The next paper, “ Eine 
finest period; and lastly a table of offerings of Pun-phunikisohe Handelscolonie m Egypten,” 


one Tuf-tsa. All these monuments, said Dr. 
Pleyte, are characterised by an extraordinary 
degree of realism grafted upon the truest oon- 


represent neither laugh, nor weep, nor are 
serious. They are simply calm. It was thus 

At- _ a. xl _ U _x?__?_J xl_ __j n _ _ 


and his sister founded a convent. 

Dr. Krall (who, with Prof. Karabaoek, is 


texts plaoed, 
dead Egyptia 


ilaoed, so to say, in the hands of every 
Igyptian for his protection and guidaaoe 


that the Egyptians conceived the sacred figure engaged in the arrangement and decipherment in case of need; but it is strictly provisional 
called the Ka, or double; and it was through of the Archduke Bainer’s collection of papyri). All these prayers and texts are also understood 


called the Ka, or double; and it was through of the Archduke Bainer’s collection of papyri), All these prayers and texts are also understood 
their veneration for the Ka that this people without the aid of notes, and with no other ulus- to be spoken by the deoeased himself, in caw 
arrived at such a perfection of realism in the trations than his own rapid chalk jottings on he finds himself beset by those especial perils, 
arts of basrelief and statuary as is elsewhere the blackboard, delivered a fluent and learned The book is, therefore, in no sense a “ BituaL” 
unknown at that early period of the world’s discourse, entitled, in the day’s programme, Want of spaoe forbids ns to enter at more 
history. Theirs was a faithful and devout “Ueber Psonthomphaneoh (I. Moa., 41. length into the subject-matter of M. Naville'i 
worship of ancestors, of which worship the 15) den Egyptisohen Namen Josephs." explanations, which were listened to with 
tomb was the sanctuary. And it was from the The lecturer pointed oat that this name is not breathless attention, and followed by prolongod 


the blackboard, delivered a fluent and learned | The book is, therefore, in no sense a “ BitusL” 


tomb of this period that Egyptian architecture Joseph’s title, but his Egyptian name. Joseph, 
subsequently emerged to originate the Dorio it will be remembered, received an Egyptian wife 
style in the grottoes of Beni Hassan, and to from Pharaoh—namely, the daughter of the 
pave the way for the glories of the arts of high priest, Potiphar; consequently, Joseph 
Greece. Dr. Pleyte, at the close of this became a naturalised Egyptian, and henoe his 
eloquent and impressive paper, was greeted Egyptian name. It is well known that many 
with prolonged and hearty applause. foreigners in Egypt had doable names, of 


discourse, entitled, in the day’s programme, Want of spaoe forbids ns to enter at more 
“Ueber Psonthomphaneoh (I. Mos., 41. length into the subject-matter of M. Naville'i 
15) den Egyptisohen Namen Josephs." explanations, which were listened to with 
The lecturer pointed out that this name is not breathless attention, and followed by prolo 
Joseph’s title, but his Egyptian name. Joseph, applause. We have already reported 
it will be remembered, received an Egyptian wife Pleyte’s vote of thanks to M. Naville foi 
from Pharaoh—namely, the daughter of the great service he has rendered to stienos in 
high priest, Potiphar; consequently, Joseph oondnet and completion of this onerous 
became a naturalised Egyptian, and henoe his important work. 

Egyptian name. It is well known that many Next week we hope to give a few absh 


Pleyte’s vote of thanks to M. Naville for the 
great service he has rendered to science in the 
oondnet and completion of this onerous and 
important work. 

Next week we hope to give a few abstracts 


foreigners in Egypt had doable names, of of papers read in the Semitio and flrjwt 
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Mr. Cope Whitehouse (U.8.A.) next occupied which the Egyptian name is sometimes only Seotions. 


the platform, and delivered in German an the translation of his original name, whether 
extemporary abridgment of his paper on “ The Semitic or Greek. “ We must therefore," said 
Blessing of Jacob," which he read last year in Dr. Krall, “ first carefully examine the laws of 
eostenso before the Society of Biblical Archaeology transcription; and, seoondly, find out whether 
in London. He was followed by Captain words containing the supposed form ooour in 
Grimal de Guirandon, who gave an extremely other contemporary inscriptions." Dr. Krall 
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Grimal de Guirandon, who gave an extremely other contemporary inscriptions." Dr. Krall (Oontinutd.) 

interesting account of the Puls, and some other then pointed out that names beginning with 1X1 shodes (continued). 

tribes of Western Africa. The Puls are a X (= t’i = tree), and ending with TO37D (*» ef- Of the ten days that we spent in Bhodes, five 
yellowish-white race, of Mohammedan religion, on* or ef-dnoh, whioh means “he who were devoted to the interior of the island, our 
having nothing in common with the negro lives," and of which the middle syllable con- object being to visit the sites of the anoint 
peoples of the surrounding country. That sists of the name of some god, as, for instance, oities of Ialysos, Cameiros, and Lindos, and to 
part of their religion which perpetuates the Horns, or Hor) are frequently found about the asoend Atabyron, whioh is the highest and most 
records of the Books of Genesis and Exodus is time of Sheshonk and later. The middle oentral mountain. During the first day of our 
remarkable for the parity of its traditions, and syllable of this word would therefore contain journey (April 13) we were in the neighbour- 
Captain de Guiraudon suggested that their the name of a deity; and if we searoh the hood of the western ooast. An hour’s riding 
remote ancestors might have derived these Egyptian Pantheon, we find only Month, from the city brought us to a place oallea 
traditions from the Hebrew colonists of the the god of war, whose name would accord with Trianda, where a space of level ground wu 
time of the sojourn in Egypt. the middle syllable of Joseph’s Egyptian oovered with olive groves, and fig, orange, and 

The second sitting of the Egypto-African name. We must therefore conclude that oherry plantations; the houses whioh stand in 
Section began with a paper by Miss Amelia B. in Hebrew the p and m were inter- the midst of these are the summer residencies of 
Edwards, on “ The Dispersion of Antiquities changed in the pronunciation of Joseph’s the wealthier inhabitants of the city of Bhodes, 
consequent upon the recent Discovery of certain long Egyptian name, eepeaially as these but at this time they were nntenanted. On the 
Ancient Egyptian Cemeteries in Upper Egypt." two sounds are related to each other, further side of this rises a steep, flat-topped 
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I cities of Ialysos, Cameiros, and Lindos, and to 


remarkable for the purity of its traditions, and syllable of this word would therefore contain 
Captain de Guiraudon suggested that their the name of a deity; and if we searoh the 
remote ancestors might have derived these Egyptian Pantheon, we find only Month, 
traditions from the Hebrew colonists of the the god of war, whose name would accord with 
time of the sojourn in Egypt. the middle syllable of Joseph’s Egyptian 


me of the sojourn in Egypt. 

The second sitting of the Egypl 
lotion began with a paper by Miss 


Section began with a paper by Miss Amelia B. in Hebrew the p and m were 
Edwards, on “The Dispersion of Antiquities changed in the pronunciation of J< 
consequent upon the recent Discovery of certain long Egyptian name, especially as 
Ancient Egyptian Cemeteries in Upper Egypt.” two sounds are related to each 
In this paper, to which we referred in our last The name ought therefore to be tram 
report, Miss Edwards drew attention to the (following the laws of transcription 
increased and increasing number of Egyptian have been observed in the Demotic- 
antiquities which now find their way to Europe papyri) Ti-menth-ef-onych-o«, which 1 
and America, and are lost sight of in private “Ti (perhaps the servant of) Month who 


the middle syllable of Jose 
to-African name. We must therefore 
Amelia B. in Hebrew the p and n 


s Egyptian 
include that 
were inter- 


and America, and are lost sight of in private “ Ti (perhaps the servant of) Month who lives.” 

collections—antiquities which might in all The young and learned doctor also pointed __ 

probability restore many a lost page of Egyptian out the fact that as among Semitic peoples the lay in the plain between the foot of this hill and 
history, and which are as sealed books to their sacred age is 120 years, so among the the sea, and here we saw a Corinthian capital by 
present possessors. Miss Edwards adduced Egyptians the sacred age was 110 years; the the road-side, and a few fragments of oolomns 
some startling instances of important royal pious Egyptian always prayed to Osiris that in the neighbouring fields; these are all the 
papyri, canopic vases, stelae, and the like, he might live to the age of 110; and traoes that remain,butthe site has been identified 
which are at this present time lying perdu in it is to be noted that Joseph, the naturalised by means of an inscription which was discovered 
English country houses and obscure provincial Egyptian, is recorded in tne Bible as having on the spot. In the time of the Knights the 
museums, and urged upon the Congress the died at the age of 110 years. castle above possessed an image of the Virgin, 

necessity of concerting some scheme of inter- All the papers entered for thin seotion which was the object of great veneration, 
national correspondence whereby private collec- having now been read, M. Naville gave a most and on important occasions—as, for instanoe, 
tions might be reported upon, and a register interesting and instructive vim voce aooount of at the commencement of the final siege— 
kept of their contents, Miss Edwards concluded the origin, progress, and completion of his conducted in solemn prooeaaioa to the city. 


long .Egyptian name, especially as these but at this time they were nntenanted. On tne 
two sounds are related to each other, further side of this rises a steep, flat-topped 
The name ought therefore to be transcribed mountain, called Phileremo, on the summit of 
(following the laws of transcription which which, in many places, the remains of a Frankish 
have been observed in the Demotio-Greek castle may be seen; this was the acropolis of 
papyri) Ti-menth-ef-onyoh-os, whioh means, Ialysos, called in ancient times Ochyroma, or 
“ Ti (perhaps the servant of) Month who lives.” the stronghold, and pieces of Hellenic work are 
The young and learned doctor also pointed said to be found imbedded in the walls. Theoity 
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The name of the neighbouring Tillage of 
Cremaste is a corruption of Grande-Maistrie, 
for the ruined castle that remains there was the 
summer palace of the Grand-Masters ; and the 
ehuroh is dedicated to the Panagia Katholike, 
and is the scene of a great festival (nrhyvpit) on 
August 16. As this title is an unusual one, 
and is the Greek word for a Roman 

Catholic, it is not unnatural to suppose that we 
have here a reminiscence of the alien culle. 
Another place, some way further on, Villa Nova, 
derives its name from Helion de ViUeneuve, the 
second Grand-Master. 

At the end of six hours we reached Kalavarda, 
whioh is the nearest village to the ruins of 
Cameiros. Our entertainer at this place, to 
whom we had an introduction from our obliging 
vice-consul, M. Biliotti, had served as superin¬ 
tendent of the works to M. E. Biliotti, now the 
British Consul in Crete, when, in company with 
a French gentleman, M. Salzmann, he devoted 
several years to the exploration of this site. We 
found him an intelligent man, for he spoke 
French, having been in Paris with M. Salzmann 
during the siege, and he had also been in M. E. 
Biliotti’s employ when he was oonsul at 
Trebisond, and had travelled with him as far as 
Van in Armenia. Notwithstanding this, he 
seemed to have returned with perfect oontent- 
ment to the life of a simple peasant, and his 
boose, like all the country houses in Rhodes, 
consisted of a single room, whioh he and his 
family gave up to us for the night. At the time 
of our arrival he was absent, working in the 
fields, so we engaged another native, who had 
taken part in the excavations, to sot as our 

S lide. The site of Cameiros is at a plaoe called 
agios Minas, three miles to the west of 
Kalavarda. In order to reach it, we first crossed 
by stepping stones a stream, which, to judge 
from the width of its bed, must, at certain 
seasons, be a violent torrent, and after two miles 
same to some excavations, where there had 
been tombs in the clayey soil; these continued 
at intervals for another mile, forming a sort of 
necropolis. The light colour of the earth 
throughout this neighbourhood seems to have 
suggested the Homerio epithet of the place, 
hpywitts. At last we oame to the site itself, 
which is thickly strewn with fragments of 
pottery, while at the highest point Hellenic 
walls have been excavated; from this the 
ground slopes in terraces towards the sea. At the 
back of the acropolis passages flanked by massive 
walls, which meet at an angle above, are visible 
at several points at a considerable depth below 
the level of the soil; these seem to have 
belonged to a watercourse which supplied the 
city. An inscription containing the name of 
Cameiros was found on the spot, and, like that 
of Ialysos, is now in the British Museum. The 
discovery of it was of great importance, for, 
previously to this, two other localities—one 
on the eastern, the other further south on 
the western side of the island—had been 
suggested as the site of this city, but nothing 
had been certainly known. The tombs which 
have been mentioned yielded a rich harvest of 
works of art, the finest of which have been 
figured in M. Salzmann’s splendid book of 
illustrations, entitled Necropole de Camiros. "We 
returned to Kalavarda by a different route over 
the heights, in the midst of pine-trees, with the 
grand bare peak of Mount Atabyron in view 
towards the south. 

The following day (April 14) we directed our 
course toward that mountain. In order to reach 
it we had to cross another ridge, called Hagios 
Elias, which runs in a long line parallel to the 
ooast, and from its gray precipices, interspersed 
with pine trees, reminded me of the Sal£ve as 
seen from Geneva. During the first part of the 
way the banks were clothed with cistus plants, 
which were covered with blossoms, both white 
and red; and as we ascended we met with white 


cyclamens and white peonies. After passing 
the ridge we descended for a while, and then 
mounted again for a long distanoe through 
forests on the slope of Atabyron, until we 
reached the little monastery of Artamiti, which 
stands at the foot of the peak of that mountain. 
The position of this is excellently chosen, for it 
occupies a small level in a clearing of the pine 
trees, and commands a beautiful view over the 
eastern side of the island, where one range of 
hills succeeds another, as far as the sea. Its 
name suggests the idea that it may stand on the 
site of a temple of Artemis; and this has 
been corroborated by the recent disoovery of an 
inscription to a priest of 'Apriuiir (Dor. form of 
"Aprsius) at a plaoe only a mile and a half distant 

S Bulletin de Cormwmdcmce MUnique, ix., pp. 
00, 101). The hegumen—who is the only 
monk, and oocupies the building together with 
some members of his family and a few lay- 
brethren, about fifteen souls in all—provided u? 
with a room for the night, and immediately 
procured for us a boy who might act as our 
guide to the summit There was no path 
beyond what our young companion extem¬ 
porised, and for the first hour the ascent was 
very steep and rugged; at one period a grove 
of ilexes must have covered this face of the peak, 
but now only sparse copses and isolated trees 
remain. When we arrived at the shoulder of 
the mountain, the ground became more level; 
and from this point to the summit, which we 
reached in another half-hour, the surface of 
the soil is simply a wilderness of rocks and frag¬ 
ments of hard grey stone. On a lower summit, 
a quarter of a mile distant from the highest, 
and but little inferior to it, are the rude 
remains of a temple of gray limestone, consist¬ 
ing of the base of its outer walls and part of 
the cella, but hardly more than its shape can 
be traced. It was dedicated to Zeus, of whom 
Pindar speaks, as “ holding sway on the ridges 
of Atabyrion” {01. vii. 160). At one time a 
part of it was converted into a chapel of St. 
John the Evangelist, but now this also is in 
ruins. The height of the summit, according to 
the Admiralty Chart, is 4070 feet. The name 
Atabyron, or Atabyrion—now corrupted into 
Atai'ro — is also found in Sicily, and is of 
Phoenician origin, being, in fact, the same as 
Tabor, whioh mountain is so called by Greek 
writers. 

The view from this point is very striking, for 
it comprises the whole island of Rhodes, set in 
ike sea. The area whioh it presents is a very 
undulating one, being intersected by ranges 
of varied form, among which three mountains 
stand up conspicuously; and three rivers oan 
be seen winding their way to the ooast, two on 
the eastern, and one on the western side. 
Beyond ike southern extremity of Rhodes the 
long broken outline of Carpathos was visible; 
but the Cretan mountains, which in clear 
weather are within view, were now concealed. 
During our asoent we saw three fine snow-clad 
summits at three separate points on the main¬ 
land of Lvcia, and also the island of Syme and 
the coast beyond it; but these were obscured 
by gathering mist before we reached the top. 
l?he interest of the view detained us longer than 
was prudent, and when we commenced our 
return, we were for a time enveloped in clouds. 
These soon dispersed; but as we were on the 
eastern, and therefore the dark, side of the 
peak, and the sky had been clouded over, we 
found that the fight was rapidly failing us. 
However, when we were in the middle of the 
worst part of the descent, where the sharp 
edges of the rocks, and the loose fragments 
that lay about, required the utmost care to 
avoid an awkward accident, the moon shone 
out brightly, and by her favouring light we 
at last arrived at the monastery. We had all 
the more reason to rejoice at this, when, a 
little before midnight, we heard a violent storm 


of thunder and lightning raging on the 
summit, and the ban and wind battered the 
shutters of our dwelling. 

The day on which we left Artamiti (April 15) 
was spent in journeying to Lindos on the east 
ooast. It was a beautiful ride, for at first we 
were winding about through pine-forests by 
an unfrequented track, and afterwards we 
descended a long valley to the sea. At this 
point the character of the scenery changed 
with extreme suddenness ; for as we followed 
the ooast northward, the red and grey pred- 
pioes that rose above us were absolutely bare— 
indeed, this whole neighbourhood is one of the 
wildest and most sterile in the island. The 
town of Lindos, which retains its ancient 
name, is the most striking in its position and 
appearanoe of all the cities of Rhodes. In 
some respects it recalls Ragusa, sinoe it reaches 
from one to the other of two harbours, and is 
enolosed between the mountain-slopes on the 
land-side and a peninsula, which juts into the 
sea, and bears the towering oastfe-robk. The 
harbour toward the north is the larger, and is 
partly defended from the east wind by two 
islands that lie in front of it; the southern 
harbour is a small basin with a very narrow 
entranoe. The flat-roofed town, when seen 
from above, lying between these, presents a 
peculiar appearanoe. Many of the houses date 
from the time of the Knights, who are known 
in the island as KafidWilpoi, and occasionally 
as Zravpotfpoi; these oan be distinguished 
by their ornamental doorways and windows, 
but not a few are partially ruined, for Lindos 
has greatly shrunk in size, and now contains 
less than 800 inhabitants. Within some of the 
dwellings plates of the Rhodian ware, which is 
so greatly prized by collectors, may be seen 
suspended on the walls, but most of them are 
damaged, and the owners are well aware of the 
money-value even of these. 

The classical antiquities of Lindos are found, 
partly in the town itself, and partly in the 
aoropolis above. In the southern part of the town 
towards the s waller harbour, are the substructions 
of a temple, consisting of a massive wall, finely 
built of rectangular blocks of a closely grained 
limestone; half-a-dozen courses of this remain, 
but of the temple itself there is no trace. Im¬ 
mediately above this stood the theatre, which 
was in part carved out of the rook in the hill¬ 
side, a plan adopted by the Greeks whenever 
the ground allowed of it, and portions of the 
ourved rows of seats may be seen. On the 
landside of the town, opposite the acropolis, 
the lower part of the cliffs is broken into 
caverns, and one of these has been converted 
into a burial-place. Above the entrance a 
Dorio entablature, with triglyphs, was carved, 
below which stood a number of small columns, 
engaged in the rock, but the central portion of 
this ornamental front has fallen down. In one 
part a number of sepulchral monuments of grey 
marble, resembling those which are found in 
the city of Rhodes, must have stood, for several 
of these—round in form, and decorated with 
bulls’ heads and wreaths—lie about on the 
ground in front. The rocks at the side and 
back of the chamber within have been excavated, 
so as to form sepulchral niches. The remains of 
the famous temple of Athena of Lindos are 
situated near the highest point of the acropolis, 
which is at the southernmost angle; they consist 
of part of the wall that supported the entire 
building, and part of that of the cella. In its 
neighbourhood lie numerous stones bearing 
inscriptions, and one of these, whioh records a 
victory at Olympia, has an especial interest, 
because Pindar’s seventh Olympic Ode was 
composed in honour of Diagoras, a boxer of 
Rhodes. On the summit itself there are con¬ 
siderable remains of Hellenic walls. 

The castle of Lindos, however, deserves a 
more detailed description, because it was oou- 
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verted into an important stronghold by the 
Knights of Rhodes. It is now deserted, and 
the traveller can roam about there at his 
pleasure; but when Ross visited it in 1843, it 
was still occupied by a Turkish garrison, and 
was not allowed to be entered by strangers. 
The rook on which it stands rises precipitously 
on every side, but especially so towards the 
south, where it overhangs the sea at a height 
of 200 feet. The Knights, however, did not do 
things bv halves, and their fortifications were 
carried aU round the summit, without reference 
to the inaccessible nature of the cliffs. The 
approaoh was on the northern side, where the 
fall is least abrupt; here there are three gate¬ 
ways, which lead successively through three 
lines of walls, and the third of these, by which 
the castle itself is entered, is very deep from 
back to front, and has pointed arches inside; 
within this, two drums of ancient columns are 
placed on either hand, and appear to have served 
for the stations of soldiers on guard. It is a 
curious feature that another entrance at this 
point led to the upper storey, for a long flight 
of steps is attached to the outer wall, and from 
the top of this it would seem that a drawbridge 
or wooden ladder afforded an entrance. Close 
to this gate stood the most important buildings 
—a church of St. John the Baptist, and the 
residence of the commander of the fortress, 
below which are extensive subterranean 
chambers. In one of the rooms a hearth 
remains, the plaster over which is frescoed with a 
central figure of St. John, with shields of various 
dignitaries on either side of it. At several points 
within the castle there are vast cisterns, and a 
passage for the defenders runs round inside the 
battlements. The rest of the area is a mass of 
ruins. The palm tree, which forms such a 
conspicuous object in the view of Lindos in Mr. 
Newton’s Travels and Discoveries, is now reduced 
to a bare staff, having been struck by lightning 
last year. 

Our return journey from this point occupied 
two days, during which we were in the 
neighbourhood of the eastern coast. The first 
part of the way lay through the richest and best 
watered district that we had seen, and the large 
village of Archangelos, at which we passed the 
night, stands on one side of a well-cultivated 
upland plain. The hill above it is crowned by 
a fort constructed by the Knights. In the 
course of the following day we passed a place 
where the rocks for some two hundred yards 
had been carefully cut in ancient times, so as 
to form a road. Our approaoh to the city was 
betokened by the increasing luxuriance of the 
vegetation, and this sign was confirmed by the 
appearance of mosques in the villages, for the 
Turkish population of the island is almost 
entirely congregated in the capital and its 
neighbourhood. At last we caught sight of the 
circuit of walls, with numerous minarets; and 
threading our way, first through lanes gay with 
the blossoms of the judas-tree, and afterwards 
between high walls, the gateways in which 
revealed the handsome houses and pleasant 
gardens of the wealthier inhabitants of the 
suburbs, reached our resting-place in Rhodes, 
and the end of our journey. H. F. Tozer. 
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Critiea Biblioa: le recensioni del LXX. a la vet. 
sione latina dell* Itala.” 

This might lead to the inference that I wrote 
after the publication of Dr. Comill’s work. 
This could not be. Dr. Oornill dates his preface 
—Marburg, January 30, 1886. I read my 
paper at the Reale Istituto Lombardo on 
February 18; and, according to the rules, I gave 
my MS. the same day to be preserved is its 
archives, and from it the treatise was immedi¬ 
ately printed and published in the RendimU 
of tiie Reale Istituto Lombardo. From tie 
dates it thus appears that I could not have fin 
seen in Milan the book of Dr. CornilL 

P. A. Cerianl 


BARLOW, THE AMERICAN POET. 

Bebington, Cheshire: October 9, 1881 . 

Dr. Greoe’s criticism seems to be based on a 
misapprehension. He quotes me correctly as 
saying Barlow’s claim to the title of poet 
‘ ‘ rests on nothing better than some verses about 
Hasty Padding . . . and a metrical version 

of the Psalms ’ •—a statement to which I adhere; 
but he proceeds as though I had declared 
Barlow’s claim to rest on nothing else than 
these two works, and this I neither said 
nor meant. Barlow wrote several so-called 
“ poems,” including “ The Vision of Columbsi," 
published in 1787, the precursor of the “ Colum- 
biad,” and a better piece, because shorter. 
Poor as I think “ Hasty Pudding ” and the 
“Metrical Version of the Psalms,” the “Co- 
lumbiad ” seems to me very much poorer. Mr. 
Todd, who cannot be charged with underrating 
anything Barlow did, describes “ Hasty Pud¬ 
ding ” as “ the charming mock pastoral which, 
more than anything he ever wrote, proves his 
claim to the possession of true genius ”; but 
the best he can say for the “ Columbiad ” is 
that it “was not a great poem,” and " its chief 
literary interest arises from the fact of its 
having been one of the earliest efforts of the 
American muse, and from the tircnmstsnces 
under which it was produced.” Dr. Grace's 
earlv associations with the “ Columbiad” 
might easily have biassed his judgment in its 
favour; yet even he commits himself to no 
definite declaration about its quality except 
that “ it is undoubtedly an ambitious produc¬ 
tion ”—an assertion which I will not di spute . 

Walter Levis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEXT OF EZEKIEL. 

Milan: Oct. 11, 1886. 

In the Academy of last week (p. 234) Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne says : 

“ Since Dr. Comill wrote, we have had an im¬ 
portant expression of opinion on divers matters 
by Dr, Oeriani, in his short treatise, entitled 


PROPOSED STATUE TO IZAAK WALTON IN 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

London: Oot. 13,1888. 

Doubtless many of your readers are anglers; 
and I venture to ask for a short space in your 
columns to inform them that the Very Eev 
Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Winchester, has promised 
to find a niche for a statue of Izaak Walton in 
the great screen of the cathedral (which is now 
being repaired), if anglers will provide the 
statue. 

I have opened a subscription list, and shall be 
glad to acknowledge, in the Fishing QazeUt, 
any sums sent to me for “ The Izaak Walton 
Statue Fund.” R. B. Mabstos. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oot. 18 ,8p.m. RoyalAo^ezny:“^Bones 
of the Homan Body,” III., by ProO(*n 
Wednesday, Oot. 90, 8 p.m. Royal Aoadetny- i 
Joints of the Human Body,” by Prof. ■»<«“ 


Marshall. 
Thursday, Oot. 


jwuai, 21, 5 p.m. neuaiiiu - K j 

Bronze Leg In the British Museum,” by Mr. 
Povnter; "Vases representing the Judgment « 
Paris,” by Miss J. E. Harrison. 

Friday, Oot. 28, 8 p.m. Royal 
Muscles of the Human Body, 

New Shakspere: "The 

Drama aqd Contemporary Crime, 07 ^ ^ 
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SCIENCE. 

tick’s RECONSTRUCTION of THE ILIAD. 

Die Uomerisohe llias. By A. Fick. In 2 vols. 
(Gottingen: Yandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

Two years ago I drew the attention of the 
readers of the Academy to Prof. Fiek’s im¬ 
portant, not to say revolutionary, work on the 
Odyssey of Homer. I expressed my belief in 
the substantial success of his endeavour to 
restore the original Aeolic text of the Homeric 
poems, and to trace their passage into their 
present form. For the first time his critical 
skill and philological attainments have enabled 
us to get back beyond the existing text, which 
is not older than the introduction of the 
Eukleidean alphabet in b.c. 403, and to realise 
what that archaic Homer was actually like 
about which classical scholars have talked so 
much but have known so little. Such a task 
could have been successfully performed only 
by one who, like Prof. Fick, combines 
scientific philology with an unrivalled know¬ 
ledge of tiie ancient Greek dialects. He has 
shown that certain portions of the Odyssey 
can be reclothed in their original Aeolic dress 
without difficulty, while other portions resist 
the attempt. In these latter he sees the 
additions of the Ionic redactor, whom he has 
identified with Eynaithos, the author of the 
Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo. 

In my review I defended the traditional 
date (b.c. 504) assigned to Eynaithos against 
Prof. Pick’s opinion that it was too recent. 
Fick now accepts my view, and adds some 
farther arguments in support of it. We may, 
therefore, regard the period of the Ionic 
revolt as that in which the Ionic Homer first 
took shape—a fact which will explain many 
of the allusions and a good deal of the spirit 
which we find in the poems. Among the 
linguistic evidence bearing upon this date, 
may be mentioned a fact which Fick has been 
the first to bring to light. The older Ionic 
poets, such as Arkhilokhos, Simonides, or 
Hippoaax, show no acquaintance with those 
Aeolisms of Homer which differ metrically 
from the corresponding Ionic terms; on the 
contrary, these Aeolisms are imitated by the 
younger poets from b.c. 540 downwards—an 
indication that while the older poets knew of 
Homer only in a form whioh could exercise 
no influence on their diction, the younger 
poets possessed the Homeric poems in their 
present shape, honeycombed, that is to say, 
with Aeolisms which the necessities of the 
metre required to be left. 

What Prof. Fick has done in the case of the 
Odyssey he has now followed up in the case 
of the Iliad. Here he marks out two 
original poems, each of considerable length, 
and distinct from one another—the first 
recounting the Wrath of Akhilles, the second 
the Doom of Ilion. The author of the first he 
holds to be a Smyrniote, whose name he 
ingeniously restores as Mellsigenls, and 
behind whom lay a school of Pierian poets 
from Thrace; the author of the second is 
possibly a native of Myrina. The MSnis, or 
Wrath of Akhilles, underwent considerable 
enlargement, at the hands probably of a 
Lesbian; and the Doom of Ilion was 
eventually incorporated into it with numerous 
alterations and additions, either by a series of 
rhapsodists or by a tingle member of the 
Eyprian school. 


It will be seen from this that Fick accepts 
the theory of Grote and Diintzer, though he 
brings fresh arguments to its support and 
gives it a modification of his own. His 
arguments, urged as they are with an origin¬ 
ality, a freedom from prejudice, and above all 
an appreciation of scientific evidence which 
is unfortunately rare in Homeric controver¬ 
sialists, have quite convinced me. The 
composition of the Iliad does not differ from 
that of the Odyssey; both poems alike consist 
of earlier epics which have been welded 
together. If, moreover, Fick is right in 
ascribing the last book to the amplifier of the 
Menis, the references in it to Lesbos and 
the “ Niobl ” of Mount Sipylos indicate the 
locality from which he must have come. 

Naturally there is a good deal of detail, 
both in the linguistio and in the critical 
portion of Prof. Fiok’s work whioh future 
research will modify. This must always be 
the case with first attempts in anew direction, 
and Prof. Fick himself fully recognises the 
fact. He has, indeed, changed some of his 
opinions between the publication of his 
Odyssey and that of his Iliad; a really 
scientific investigator is always ready and 
always certain to do this as fresh evidence 
comes before him. But the main part of his 
contention will, I believe, stand the test of 
future criticism. Homeric enquiry has been 
planted by him in a new post of advance, 
from which it can never recede. There is 
only one point which affects something more 
than individual lines and forms of words with 
whioh I find myself wholly unable to agree. 
This is the early age to whioh, as I gather, 
he would ascribe the composition of the 
Doom of Hion. 

He has pointed out with great force and 
lucidity the structure and characteristics of 
this poem. The author was not only a man of 
genius ; he was also able to plan a long poem 
of a highly artificial kind. The Doom of Ilion 
is but a pretext for exhibiting the divine 
government of the world. Behind and above 
the human combatants on the Trojan plain 
are the gods upon whom their success or 
defeat depend, and the higher law of destiny 
which even the gods themselves must obey. 
The poet, too, was 

“ an idealist in every sense, knowing only good 
and bad, and dividing these sharply from one 
another. DiomeSdes is for him a cavalier sans 
peur et sans reproche, who continues the fight 
even when wonnded; while the Diomedls of 
the Minis, like the other heroes, leaves the field 
when stricken. Hektdr is a purely ideal figure, 
in whom the hero is blended with the purest 
and fairest humanity. On the contrary side 
stand Therritls and Paris in all their moral 
deformity. . . . Over against the ideal wife 
Andromakhe, Helen touohes dose upon the 
common coquette.” 

The poet, moreover, lived in a period when 
the struggle between the people and their 
lords, between the democratic agora and the 
aristocratic council, had already begun; like 
Theognis he was “ a strong royalist, who sees 
in the attitude of the popular leaders only 
jealousy, in that of the people only cowardice 
and folly.” 

Now I cannot oonoeive that a poem of 
this description can have been composed at an 
early period. Its artificial character refers 
us to an age of literature, while the concep¬ 
tion of the divine government of the world 


which underlies it reminds us of Aeskhylos. 
The political views of its author, like those 
of Theognis, belong to the period of the 
tyrant;, when the struggle between the popu¬ 
lace and the old aristocracies was going on. 
It is, too, to this poem that the tone of light 
mockery in regard to the gods mainly belongs, 
to whioh I once drew attention in the Journal 
of Philology. Like the conception of the 
divine government of the world it seems to 
me inconsistent with an age which believed 
the woman Phye to be the goddess Athena 
(Hdt. i. 60), or placed the walls of Kphesos 
under divine protection by stretching a 
rope from them to the shrine of Artemis. 
As the Greek colonists of Asia Minor deve¬ 
loped earlier than their kinsfolk on the main¬ 
land, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
mental condition of the Athenians when Phyl 
appeared among them represented the mental 
condition of the Greeks of Asia Minor a 
generation before. I should, therefore, assign 
the composition of the Doom of Ilion to about 
b.c. 550; in this case the Eypria would be 
older than the “Eyprian redaction” of the 
Doom and its amalgamation with the Menis. 
It is only in the Aeolic Minis that we have to 
look for the really archaic portion of our 
present Iliad. 

It is obvious that all attempts to construct 
a harmonious picture of Homeric times, or of 
suoh things as “the Homeric house,” “the 
Homeric polity,” and the like, must be as 
futile as similar attempts to construct harmo¬ 
nious pictures out of the supposed earliest 
records of other ancient nations which modern 
criticism has shown to belong to different 
epochs, and in their present form to be com¬ 
paratively late. I have long maintained that 
until we can get behind our present text, and 
determine what are really the archaic ele¬ 
ments in the Homeric poems, it is idle to 
appeal to them as authorities for the heroic 
age of Greece, unless their statements are 
supported by other evidence. We can never 
be sure that the passage we are using does not 
reflect the ideas of the time when the poems 
assumed their existing shape; and how late 
this was has, I believe, been pointed out by 
Mr. Paley and myself. Fick has changed 
all the conditions of the problem. We now 
know approximately what the poems were 
like before the date of the oldest MSS. em¬ 
ployed by the Alexandrine critics, as well as 
the elements out of which they were formed. 
The first stage in the history of Homeric 
criticism, which is characterised by the names 
of Wolf and Lachmann, has thus made way 
for a second. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the 
theory of a European origin of the poems, 
such as has recently been advocated by 
Mr. Monro, is absolutely incompatible 
with the acceptance of Prof. Fick’s 
results. I should not have thought it 
necessary to note this had I not found so 
careful and learned a Homeric scholar as Mr. 
Leaf, in the preface to his book on The Iliad, 
apparently admitting both views at one and 
the same time. Of course it is possible to 
maintain that the poems as we now have 
them have undergone an Attic recension, and 
thus contain references to the European side 
of the Aegean; but this is not the same as 
their European origin. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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THE TEANSACTI0N3 OF TWO SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC SOCIETIES. 

ProceedingI of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales. Second Series. Vol. I., Part I., 
with six Plates. (Sydney; London: Trubner.) 
The study of natural history in our colonies 
is making rapid advances, as may, indeed, 
be easily perceived by an inspection of 
the valuable objects exhibited in the Indian 
and Colonial collections now on view at South 
Kensington. In Australia is this especially the 
case; and we have here a sufficient proof of it in 
the commencement of a new series of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales, which society owes much of its energy 
to the support of science given by the three 
generations of its chief members—Alexander, 
William Sharp, and William MacLeay. This 
part contains the papers read at the meetings 
of the society held in January, February, and 
March of the present year. Messrs. Ramsay and 
Ogilby contribute memoirs on a new genus of 
fresh-water tortoises from New Guinea, and on 
new fishes from Australia, New Guinea, and 
New Hebrides. The fossil Mollusca of New 
Zealand are catalogued by Capt. Hutton, who 
enumerates 268 species from the Pareora and 
and Oamara systems; while nearly two-thirds 
of the present part are devoted to entomology. 
The beetles collected in New Guinea during the 
Australian Geographical Society’s expedition to 
the Fly river, where only 295 species were 
obtained, are described by Mr. MacLeay, show¬ 
ing the absence of certain groups and the com¬ 
parative rarity of others m the island ; 
while the number of the described beetles 
of Australia catalogued by Mr. Masters 
is brought up to 3,033 (of which 691 are 
Lamellicom beetles, and 414 Buprestidae). Mr. 
Olliff describes a new species of flea, parasitic on 
Echidna hystrix, which does not appear to pos¬ 
sess the power of leaping. The muscular 
system of Fetaurista is described by Mr. Has- 
well; and Mr. Haviland has given an account 
of a microscopical fungus, Oidium monilioides, 
which attacks and destroys rock and water 
melons in large quantities. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 
LV., Part II., Nos. 1 and 2. (Calcutta; 
London: TrUbner.) The portion of the pub¬ 
lications of this aetive society edited by the 
natural history secretary has, during the 
few past years, been especially rioh in entomo¬ 
logical contributions; and the two portions of 
the issue for the present year are almost 
entirely devoted to insects, including an 
elaborate descriptive list of the Homoptera of 
India, amounting to nearly 600 species, com¬ 
municated by Mr. Atkinson. Mr. Doherty 

S 'ves a list of 271 species of butterflies taken in 
umaon; Mr. F. Moore commences a list of 
the moths collected in Tavoy and in Siam by 
the Indian museum collector, under Mr. C. 
E. Pitman; while Mr. L. de Niceville gives 
the life-history of several Calcutta species of 
Satyrinae, with special reference to the seasonal 
dimorphism alleged to occur in them. An 
important memoir on the hive bees indigenous 
to India, and on the introduction of the Italian 
bee, is published by Mr. J. C. Douglas. In 
Botany three new species of Himalayan primu¬ 
las are described by Dr. G. King, and several 
new species of Uredines parasitio on Abies 
Smithiana and Cedrus deodara are described 
by Surgeon Barclay. J. O. Westwood. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The effect of long-continued heat artificially 
applied to certain vitreous rocks, like obsidian 
and pitchstone, has been investigated by Mr. F. 
Rutley, of the Normal School of Science, whose 
paper on the subject has lately been published 


by the Royal Society. Thin seotions of the 
rocks in their normal condition and after 
exposure to heat in a glass furnace have been 
studied microscopically, and the resulting 
changes of structure exhibited in a series of 
illustrations. It is not likely that in nature 
rooks are ever subjected to absolutely dry 
fusion; and hence another series of experiments 
is to be made, with the introduction of water, 
so as to imitate as closely as possible the actual 
conditions of nature. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. George Berth* will begin early in 
November the delivery of a series of lectures 
at the British Museum on “The Languages of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” dealing particu¬ 
larly with the grammar- of Akkadian and 
Assyrian, and giving also an explanation of 
texts of different epochs. Admission to the 
lectures will be free. 

Among the courses of lectures on philology 
to be given at Cambridge during the present 
term are the following: “Selected Vedic 
Hymns,” by Prof. Cowell; “ Osean and Um¬ 
brian,” by Dr. Peile ; “ Greek Inscriptions,” 
by Mr. Roberts; “ Sanskrit Grammar,” by 
Mr. Neil; and “ General Phonetics and Latin 
Phonology,” by Prof. Postgate. 

1 A scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Craven trust at Oxford and Cambridge has 
lately received the sanction of the 1 Court of 
Chancery. The total sum of money has been 
raised from £960 to £1,500 a year, the trust 
for “ poor scholars ” thus benefiting from the 
disappearance of the alternative object of the 
original charity, namely “ Christian captivee.” 
At Oxford there will be no more Craven 
scholars on the present footing; but there will 
be substituted two fellowships of £200 a year, 
and six scholarships of £40 a year—all tenable 
for two years, and to be awarded for “ classical 
scholarship and taste.” In addition, the annual 
sum of £80 is to be plaoed at the disposal of 
the university “for any purpose connected 
with the advancement of olassioal learning.” 
At Cambridge the six existing scholarships of 
£80 are retained; and a new studentship is 
founded of £200, to be held for one year, with 
a possibility of re-election for two further 
years. In this case the annual sum placed at 
the disposal of the university is only £40; but 
its object is enlarged to “the furtherance of 
research in the languages, literature, history, 
archaeology, and art of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the comparative philology of the 
Indo-European languages.” 


MEETINOS OF SOCIETIES. 

English Goman Society. — (Wednesday, October 6.) 
H. Schut* Wilson, Esq., in the Chair.—Hiss Mar¬ 
garet Bateson read a paper an Die Leiden desjungess 
Werther. She pat forward a plea for a more 
appreciative treatment of Werther than had hitherto 
fallen to its lot in this country. Owing to a 
peculiarly unfortunate combination of circum¬ 
stances, attendant upon its first introduction here, 
prejudices against the book had been awakened in 
the first instance, which a later and more dis¬ 
passionate examination, when granted, would do 
much to allay. For many years after its appear¬ 
ance in Germany it was only known in England 
in the form of an indirect translation through the 
French, incorrect in that language, and further, 
mutilated in the English version. The freshness of 
the story was also hopelessly destroyed by the 
adaptations to which it gave rise, and which were, 
one and all, works of the most inferior literary 
merit. In addition to these facts, it must not be 
forgotten that, at the close of the last century, 
England was, as a nation, almost incapaUeof appre- 
dating foreign literature, particularly when it 
was of on impassioned and sentimental character. 


Werther is a prominent example of autobiographical 
fiction. It has, however, been so exclusively 
viewed in this light that readers have been apt to 
overlook, in a minute comparison of file events 
here narrated with the known facts of the author's 
life, the imaginative element, which make* the 
character of Werther an original creation—neither 
the mere photograph of Goethe, nor of the hapless 
Jerusalem, nor of any other human bring. In 
studying what we might know of the facts which 
gave rise to the book, in ascertaining those data, 
which we were within our right in ascertaining, we 
had sometimes forgotten that the limits of the 
knowable in matters of artistic creation stop shot 
precisely where we should most wish them to begin; 
that the genius, the personal equation, of the artist 
must ever remain an unknown quantity. As 
Goethe has expressed it: 

“ Die Frage woher hat’s der DichterP geht nm 
aufs Was 

Vom Wie erfahrt dabel demand etwas.” 

This work had been too long regarded as calling 
for special apology and indulgence on the part oi 
the Btudent of Goethe. This had been, perhaps, 
chiefly owing to the mistake, already notioed, oi 
identifying the writer in every particular with the 
hero of his tale. It had been assumed, because 
Goethe’s tone, both as a man and a writer, under¬ 
went important changes in maturer life, that he 
looked back upon Werther with a degree of shame, 
and that he would gladly have allowed it to be 
forgotten. Even Carlyle, in an otherwise appre¬ 
ciative criticism, lent himself to this view when he 
said that “ Goethe smiled at this performance oi 
his youth.” This statement Hiss Bateson, en¬ 
deavoured to disprove by reminding ha hearers 
that in 1786, after an interval of twelve vears since 
its first publication, Goethe submitted the book 
to the closest revision, making numberless small 
corrections and one or two substantial alterations. 
He acknowledged, it was true, that, in his altered 
mood, it was a hard task; but that he nevertheless 
persisted in it she ventured to think was a 
conclusive proof that he thought the labour would 
be repaid. Proceeding to discuss the place of this 
story in the history of German fiction, she pointed 
out that it was the first production worthy of the 
name of novel. Fiotion, so-called, there had, in¬ 
deed, been previous to this time; but the romances 
which had been written had been in tmth nothing 
more than sermons in disguise. Bichardson’s 
novels had produced a most singular effect upon 
German literature. The large didactic ele¬ 
ment in the works of our English novelist hsd 
served to persuade sundry respectable Gorman 
theologians and others that a large audience could 
be obtained for trite moral reflections, if those 
reflections were only sprinkled with a thin sugar¬ 
ing of fiotion. This tradition remained practically 
unimpaired until the time of Goethe; and to it 
might be attributed the tragio episodes to which 
Werther gave occasion. That Werther should be 
considered a sermon, with a direct practical appli¬ 
cation, was Goethe’s last intention. Troth to 
nature was before all things his watchword 
in things literary, as it was Rousseau’s in things 
political. The works of Goethe and the great 
French thinker which most directly challenged 
comparison were Werther and La NmmUt Sclmu. 
Goethe had been accused of conservatism in the 
political sphere. It would be found that Bonssean 
waa a reactionary in the field of pure literature. 
La NouveUe Hcloise was, from a political print of 
view, revolutionary in tendency; but from a literary 
standpoint it was written in obedience to the old con¬ 
vention of subordinating all artisticperfection to me 
inculcation of a moral purpose. By so doing, 
losing reality and sincerity, she contended that 
It faffed of its essential purpose, as we read in 
Biehtung md Wahrheit —“Em gutes Kunstwerk 
hann und wird zwar moralische Folgen haoen, 
aber moralische Z weeks vom Kunsuer foroern 
helsst ibm sein Handwerk verderben.” Thri the 
hero of Werther waa morbid and sentimental was 
patent to all; but was he on that aooount a sun- 
ject to be avoided ? Were we in the habit of con¬ 
fining our attention by preference to the stndyoi 
nicely balanced characters t And, side by *“• 
with the sentimental thread of the narrative, 
would wish to draw special attention to the 

S assages fraught with humour and pathos ana 
eep insight into the hidden spring* of hums# 
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action. Faithful and reverent study of nature, 
aspirations after an over-unattainable ideal—had 
we not here the keynote both of this book and of 
our present age f 


FINE ART. 

ORE AT SALE of PICTURES, at radooed price* (EngraTlnffa.Chromoa, 
nod OUognpM . h> eda o m a l y framed. Stottom about to perokaae plctore* 
kl pay aTlslt. Very suitable for wadding end Chrtatnua preaenu^— 
. Bus, 11*, Strand, near Watarloo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS. 


ChrUkUm Iconography. By A. N. Didron. 
Translated by J. Millington, and completed by 
Margaret Stokes. 2 vols. (Bell.) Mita 
Stokes, who is so well known as an aide writer 
on Irish antiquities, has accomplished a very 
useful work in completing this long unfinished 
treatise by the chief Christian archaeologist in 
Fisnoe. Vol. i. is reprinted pretty much as it 
first appeared among the antiquarian series of 
Bohn’s translations; but vol. ii. is mostly due 
to Miss Stokes's labour and oare. She has not 
only put in order and edited M. Didron’* un¬ 
published notes and illustrations; but she has 
added seme valuable essays and notes of her 
own, together with a translation of part of the 
old Byzantine treatise on the authorised 
manner of representing the favourite saints 
and nered subjects, suoh as decorate the walls 
of the monastic churches of Mount Athos. The 
whole book is oopioualy illustrated, and gives 
in a cheap and convenient form an immense 
amount of information on the representations 
of Christian art from early Byzantine times 
down to the sixteenth century. Miss Stokes 
deserves much credit for the way in which she 
has collected and used the materials required to 
carry out M. Didron’i scheme. 

Euphronios. By Wilhelm Klein. (Vienna: Carl 
Gerold’s Bohn.) This valuable work consists of 
a study of the styles of various Greek vase 
paintings, especially those signed by 
Euphronioa ana other Attic ceramic artists. 
Interesting lists are given of the signed 
paintings of different artists, mostly of the 
latter part of the fifth oentury B.c. These sho# 
how some vase painters during this transitional 
period worked both with black and red figures; 
and also how the same artist frequently Minted 
the vases of more than one potter. When the 
same man was both potter and painter the 
word EnoiEMEN usually follows his name, while 
if he pai nted an another man’s vases the word 
ErPAVEN ig used. Some of the vase paintings 
illustrated by Dr. Klein are of special beauty 
and interest—notably a kylix picture of the 
dead body of Memnon borne by winged figures 
of Hypnos and Thanatos, both of whom are 
represented as graoeful long-haired youths. 
The same scene occurs on some Attic funeral 
leq/thi ; but on these a difference is made 
between the figures—Thanatos being represented 
as a stem, bearded man, while Hypnos only 
has the face of a handsome youth. Another 
very beautiful kylix signed by Euphronios has 
on the inside a fine seated figure of Diomede, 
for whom a lady is pouring out wine. On the 
back is a pai n ti ng of a horse-race in a hippo¬ 
drome, very remarkable for the realistic way 
in which the attitudes of the galloping horses 
are treated. The positions of the legs of the 
horses are quite unlike the modern conventional 
way of representing full speed, and are very 
similar to the real attitude assumed by a running 
horse, as has recently been shown by the aid of 
instantaneous photographs. This is a remarkable 
example of the quiokneaa of the Greek eye, and 
their wonderful power of dose observation. 
By the same artist are a fine powerfully 
drawn picture of Herakles struggling with 
the Giant Antaeus, and a very graceful scene of 
Theseus, as a youth upborne by a Triton, 
presented to Amphitrite by the goddess Athene. 
It is curious that both the helmet of Athene and 


the aegis on her breast are covered with the 
same minute scale-work, which seems to have 
been a conventional way of treating the tufts 
of hair on the shaggy goat’s skin. 

Le» Mutfes cPAllemagne. (Cologne, Munich, 
Gassel.) Far Emile Michel. “Biblioth^que Inter¬ 
nationale del’Art.” (Paris: Bouam.) Another 
volume of this readable and exoellently illus¬ 
trated series is oertain of a favourable reception 
from amateurs. We need not, therefore, fear to 
be critical. M. Miobel has not exactly discovered 
the museums of Germany; that, he says, was 
done in 1844 by Viardot f Still “ the public ” 
does not, as yet, know much about them—“ the 
public ” of course, meaning the French public. 
In England it is not improbable that many 
German galleries are as well known as the 
Louvre. The museum of Koln is, at all events, 
an old favourite. M. Michel takes us there 
pleasantly enough, and acts as an excellent 
companion. His historical knowledge of the 
K6m School does not rest upon a broad or very 
deeply founded basis. He has his little sins of 
inaccuracy—as for instance, when he writes 
Loethener for Loohner; but these, after all, are 
small matters, when the general tone and 
spirit of the whole work are considered. For 
M. Michel has the one essential possession—an 
eye to see with. He has a true aesthetic sense. 
He regards a picture as a work of art and not 
merely as a subject for archaeological enquiry. 
He looks primarily for something to enjoy; and 
when he finds it, ne shares with the reader not 
merely bis discovery, but something of his 
power of enjoyment. As a result his book is 
readable and even re-readable. He never halts 
so long over a subject as to become either super¬ 
fluous or wearisome. He writes brightly rather 
them thoroughly. His journeys have been those 
of an art-critic, rather than an art-historian. 
He is not much troubled with archives. 
He is not desirous of ohanging the attribu¬ 
tions of doubtful works. The exoellenoe 
of a picture does not really depend upon the 
name of the artist, though from the tone of 
much modern writing one might believe that 
such was the case. Not but what M. Michel 
has a true sense of authorship. His brief 
remarks are sometimes more suggestive than 
the laboured analysis of hk Teutonic rivals. If 
a critical matter can be made interesting to the 
ordinary reader, the chances are it finds mention 
in this book. If a question has long been 
debated, and st31 remains tub judice, M. 
Michel is content to state the fact without 
epitomising the arguments. Thus we advance 
without wearisome pauses, and turn from page 
to page with little fatigue. It goes without 
saying that half the charm of the volume 
depends upon the illustrations, which are inter¬ 
spersed with no sparing hand. Of woodcuts 
there are eighty, besides fifteen full-page 
etchings. Some of the cuts are good; but the 
average does not rise very high. The etchings 
are all fair; and E. Booourt’s plate after the 
fine portrait at Munioh, formerly attributed to 
Holbein, and now somewhat hesitatingly 
assigned to Bartholomaens de Bruyn, is really 
first-rate. With the choice of the pioturea to 
be reproduced we are not by any means so well 
pleased. There are three plates after Teniers, 
and one each after Ooques and Brauwer. On 
the other hand there is but one Bembrandt; 
and the southern pointers are only represented 
by Palma Vecohio’s self-portrait (Munioh), and 
one of Murillo’s pictures of peasant children, 
which is neither novel nor pleasing. If we say 
that the book is not of a monumental or exhaus¬ 
tive charaoter, M. Miohel will tell us that it 
was never intended to be so. He wrote to 
please, and his work is pleasing. Let it there¬ 
fore be described as suooeesful. The part 
dealing with Koln ‘appeared in 1884 in the 
Bibliofkeque des Muties. 


Practical Perspective. By A. Cassagne and 
Murray Wilson. (Paris: Fouraut.) M. Cas- 
sagne’s book is one of the most complete of its 
kind. Although, according to its title, it deals 
with the practical side only of the science, it is 
very thorough, taking the student from the 
elementary stages of cubes and squares through 
curves and many-sided figures, and finishing 
with the perspective of shades and reflections. 
It contains more than will be needed by most 
artists—indeed, they are very few who could 
pass an examination in it; but it may well be 
recommended to all of them. A sound know¬ 
ledge of the principles of this science will be 
found of the greatest value, and there are very 
few books from which this knowledge can be 
acquired so quickly and pleasantly. The nu¬ 
merous pictures and diagrams with whioh it is 
illustrated are well drawn and clearly engraved. 
The English version has been carefully done; 
but Mr. Wilson’s preference for a literal trans¬ 
lation has been carried to somewhat of an 
excess, as when be uses the word perpendicular 
for a line which is horizontal. 

The Likeness of Christ. By the late Thomas 
Heaphy. (S.P.C.K.) This book unhappily 
shows more religious zeal than antiquarian 
knowledge. It is an attempt, and a very 
unsuccessful one, to show that the bearded 
type of Christ’s face, common in mediaeval art. 
is derived from a real tradition of His personal 
aspect, dating from the earliest Christian times. 
This thesis is maintained by the most reckless 
distortion of the real facts and dates of the 
early representations of Christ. It is a 
pity that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge should lend their name to so 
misleading a book. The illustrations are little 
better than the text. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TOMB OF AN ETRUSCAN LADY. 

Todi, Umbria: October 8, 1888 . 

Since the life-size bronze statue of Mars in 
helmet and full armour, now in the Vatican 
Museum, was unearthed forty-five years ago 
near this city, the ancient Tuder of Etruria, no 
excavation in Umbria has equalled in interest 
that made on September 25 and the two fol¬ 
lowing days, a few paces outside the Porta 
Fratta. Numerous fragments of pottery, &c., 
had led the brothers Orsini, to whom the land 
belongs, to search with care for any relics of 
value. To this care is due the remarkable 
state of completeness in which the gold, bronze, 
and terra-cotta ornaments have been taken 
from the earth above a case of wood that bad 
enolosed the remains of the body of a woman 
of rank—perhaps, as has been suggested 
without much consideration, that of a priestess. 
The wooden case has entirely perished from 
lapse of time, leaving only the clasps and 
beaked decorations to show its former exist¬ 
ence. The position of each object has been 
noted as it was removed, the operation lasting 
three days. Hopes are entertained that the 
written characters, some fourteen or fifteen in 
number, inscribed on the face of an immense 
golden ring may provide a key to the name, or 
dignity, of the woman. An impression of them 
has been sent to men learned in this mysterious 
language. The style of the vases and bronzes 

n 'nt to a period about six hundred years 
ore the Christian era. Several archaeolo¬ 
gists are here, and the arrival of the Govern¬ 
ment Commissioner for Tuscan and Umbrian 
antiquities is expected. He will estimate the 
money value of the find, which is large, and 
its destination will probably be Borne, under 
the terms of the Pacca Law. The cranium of 
the woman has been placed among the rest of 
the treasures found, and has the usual very 
low forehead of the Etruscan type, 
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' I will not attempt more than a slight descrip¬ 
tion of some of the articles, leaving minute ob¬ 
servations and measurements to the Italian and 
German experts, who will furnish their respective 
societies with exact details. I understand that 
the ear pendents, between four and five inches 
in length, are longer than any hitherto dis¬ 
covered, except perhaps a pair in the British, 
and another pair in the Perugia, Museum. 
They have upon them a female head, and three 
delicate chains suspending tassels all of fine 
gold. 

I select from about forty different ob¬ 
jects for special mention the following: A 
bronze candelabrum, as the Italians call it, 
but really a tripod used for burning perfumes, 
supported on three winged female figures in 
various attitudes, all with arms extended before 
them, except one, who places her left hand on 
her head; above, upon a circle, or wheel, 
ornamented with four, as I may best describe 
them, inverted fleura de Its, stands a 
long-tailed Satyr with head erect, appa¬ 
rently washing in a round dish two nonde¬ 
script balls, which he is rolling up and down; 
his legs are stretched wide apart on two edges 
of the wheel. Half way up the stem is another 
winged female, and surmounting the whole is a 
square reservoir for the perfumes or unguents, 
bearing on each angle a swan in repose. A 
statuette of Baochus, standing inclined in an 
easy attitude, with legs crossed in a fashion 
whioh calls to mind the oelebrated marble 
faun at Borne. Another Bacchus carrying 
on his head a long and empty basket, with 
over it an ornamental shelL A curious little 
owl, which served as pinnacle to a broken 
bronze vessel, found near the place where would 
lie the feet of the lady. A most beautifully 
shapen small terra-cotta vase, of Greek appear¬ 
ance, with a male and female head, back to 
back, on the top. A mirror, probably held in 
the right hand, was found behind the shoulder; 
I observed two words engraved upon it. A 
long ivory instrument, with a handle elaborately 
and tastefully carved with a ram’s head. A 
puqple-and-white glass scent-bottle. Two 
single-handled vases in terra-cotta. 

The golden ornaments are very numerous. 
First is the above-named massive signet ring, 
whioh has two full-length figures impressed on 
it, and a star over all. The letters inscribed on 
it are quite clear and distinct. A brooch 
adorned with a female head. A beautiful 
medallion with an onyx stone centre. A plain 
gold ring, rather broader than a modern 
Englishwoman’s wedding ring, which exactly 
fitted my third finger. Another ring, with 
onyx stone revolving on a pivot. A pair of 
small olose-fltting earrings. A triple chain of 
gold, in pattern like the Genoese filagree work, 
which was attached to the above medallion. 
Twenty large gold buttons, half of them 
ornamented with a head, and the rest with a 
star. Two hundred pieces of gold, in equal¬ 
sized fragments, whioh had formed a long 
chain, ana broken loose from the filament on 
whioh they were strung. A quantity of 
garniture in the same precious metal, which 
had been sewn on the lady’s apparel. 

I conclude this imperfect list by expressing 
my regret that one of our capable official 
experts has not occupied the position that, with 
small experience, a happy chance has thrust 
upon me just at the time of my long-intended 
visit to this decaying Umbrian city. Ap¬ 
proached by no railway, its only publio com¬ 
munication with the outer world is by a slow 
diligence that brings the daily mail from 
Perugia, thirty miles distant, and, travelling 
at a little over four miles an hour, reaches Tom 
in about seven hours’ time. 

Too few strangers ever see the noble Church 
of the Consolazione, built by Sangallo (not by 
Bramante, as guide books sheep-like assert), 


whioh, resembling the Church of Santo Biagio 
at Montepulciano, in Tuscany, by the same 
famous architect, is in the compact form of a 
Greek cross. Sangallo did not affect narrow 
streets, so both these churches are at some 
distance beyond the city walls, and stand alone 
with all their beauties openly displayed. Ex¬ 
cept a large picture by Spagna, pupil of Peru- 
gino, hung in the commonplace gallery of the 
Municipio, and another by the same painter in 
the cathedral, I have as yet seen only one other 
true work of art in Todi—viz., a grand statue 
in marble by Bernini on the high altar of the 
Church of San Filippo, representing San Filippo 
Neri with uplifted face, as if from the con¬ 
templation of a crucifix held forth reverently 
in his outstretohed left hand. 

Poverty-striven themselves, their patrician 
nobility extinct, the palaoe itself of the historic 
Atti family given up to base publio uses, 
4,000 Todini continue to drag on a sad exist¬ 
ence inside their onoe flourishing walls, which 
still enclose in their wide ciroumferenoe many 
interesting churches and oonvents, but now 
bereft by foreign violenoe of those faded pic¬ 
torial glories, which somehow oftentimes cling 
longest and last to otherwise deserted, dying, 
and dead mediaeval cities in Italy. 

William Mercer. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mb. J. H. Middleton, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, will lecture this term 
onoe every week on “The Development of 
Mediaeval Art.” In classical archaeology, Mr. 
Waldstein will leoture on “The History of 
Greek Painting ”; and Mr. Tilley will have a 
class on the subject of “Herculaneum and 
Pompeii.’’ 

The first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will be held at 
22 Albemarle Street on Thursday, October 21, 
at 6 p.m., Mr. Sidney Colvin, vioe-preaident, in 
the chair. The papers to be read are on “ A 
Bronze Leg in the British Museum,” by Mr. 
E. J. Poynter, and on “ Vases representing the 
Judgment of Paris,” by Miss J. E. Harrison. 

The receiving day for pictures for the next 
exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours is Wednesday, November 3. 

The ninth annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Painters in Watercolours will be 
opened in Glasgow, at the end of next week. 

Col. J. Edwabds Clarke, of Washington, 
is engaged, at the request of the United States 
Senate, upon an important work, which promises 
to be of great value to educationists ana others 
interested in art, viz., a report on lnduttrial 
and High Art Education in the United State*, the 
first volume of which (“Drawing in Publio 
Schools”) has just been issued as a “Senate. 
Document” from the Government printing 
office. The report, when finished, will consist 
of four volumes, the whole to be a sort of 
encyclopaedia of the topics inoluded, while each 
volume will be complete in itself. 

Messrs. Hollender & Cremetti have now 
on view, in the Hanover Gallery, in New Bond 
Street, a collection of about one hundred 
pictures, chiefly of the foreign school. Here is 
to be seen Bastien Lepage’s famous portrait of 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, the frame of whioh 
has been no less talked about than the canvas. 
There are also examples of Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, Munkacsy, Tissot, &o. 

We may content ourselves with mentioning 
that the Belgian, M. Jan Van Beers, has also 
opened a third exhibition of his own works, 
with those of others, in what he calls the Salon 
Parisian, in New Bond Street. 

Of the total number of works exhibited at 
the late exhibition of the Boyal Institute of 


Painters in Water Colours, amounting to 1,0%, 
342 pictures found purchasers within the gal¬ 
leries, realising the sum of £11,217 2*. 


MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Leeds: Oct. IS, IS. 

As the festival commenced only to-dsy, we 
cannot this week get beyond the pertornuce 
of “ Israel in Egypt ” and the production of 
the first novelty this evening. We rate, 
however, to say that both m quantity ud 
in quality the music of the week will oompm 
favourably with that of anv previous occsna. 
The committee wisely felt tnat they oould not 
do better than carry on the policy which prowl 
so successful in 1880 and 1883—viz., to mike 
novelties an important feature of the scheme. 
In the first of the years mentioned then were 
two works by native composers; in the mock 
three, and, besides, Buff’s Oratorio, “ The End 
of the World and now, in 1886, we have no 
lees than four English works, and an oratorio 
by Herr Dvordk, a foreign musician, of whom 
it may be said that at present he attracts the 
attention of the whole musical world. 0t the 
English composers the committee justly remind 
us tnat they are men of mark, whose achieve¬ 
ments in the past entitle them to confidence. 
To try unknown men on such important ooce* 
sions is a dangerous experiment, and not to tie 
reoommended even with the chanoe from time 
to time of an agreeable surprise. 

Then, apart from the novelties, there ire 
other points in the scheme which deserve com¬ 
mendation. The groat German master, Sebas- 
tian Bach, has been too much neglected by 
festival authorities; and his Mass in B minor, 
whioh is to be given, on Thursday morning, li 
a masterpiece that will be weloomed by all 
true lovers of musical art. We are giad, too, 
to hear that it is to be given as nearly_as 
possible in conformity with the composer’s m- 
.tentions—we cannot say with his score, for the 
organ part, the life and soul of the work, was 
never written out, but only vaguely inmmted 
by figuring. A part has been prepared by me 
organist, Mr. Cliffe, under the direction of Su 
A. Sullivan. Handel’s “ Messiah” gives pte 
to “ Israel in Egypt,” a work leas often per¬ 
formed and better suited to show the powers 
of the famed Leeds choir; and Mendelssohn t 
“ Elijah ” no longer heads the Ust of perform¬ 
ances, but will be given on the Saturday even¬ 
ing, at the dose of the festival, in place of ths 
usual miscellaneous concert. 

Mr. Alfred Broughton again figures as choral- 
master, and Mr. J. T. Carrodus as pnnopei 
first violin; chorus and band number over four 
hundred performers. All care has been taken, 
by testing the voice and reading poweno 
every candidate, to render the choir as P* rf ** 
as possible. The organists are Dr. W. 8pa« 
and Mr. F. Cliffe. For the third time, Sr 
A. Sullivan occupies the important post of 
conductor. . _ 

For the performance of “ Israel in BOP 
this morning every seat in the Town Ban 
sold. After the National Anthem had be® 
sung, Mr. E. Lloyd oommenoed the_reou* 
whioh introduces the great chain ofohorose* 
of the first part of “ Israel” The ^ 

the choir was wonderfully impressive, s® 
the same richness and power of tone »» 
former years excited our admiration. « . 

only the quality of the voioes that calls 
notice, but the smoothness of themngingi 
decision with which points are taken up oy 
various parts, the delicacy of the soft, anu 
strength of the loud, passages. Thequ»®v 
of tone of the basses is particularly stnlteg; - 
many places—as in “ A thick darkness, 
depths have cover’d them,” and ‘ The peop" 
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shall hear and be afraid ”—they produced local colouring in the orchestra. The arrival of 
effects which one seems to feel rather than S&wa is (graphically described. The chorus of 
hear. The sopranos had a fine opportunity in thanksgiving to Vishnu, the preserver, is full 
“ And with the blast ” of showing with what of vigour; and, but for a reminiscence from one 
ease and steadiness they can sustain high notes, of Schumann’s Novelleten, we should pro- 
The rendering of the magnificent double ohorus, nounce it decidedly original. The uiuson 
“ I will sing unto the Lord,” was grand in the phrase, “ Let each Arab die,” and the little 
extreme; while for delicacy and refinement we wild figures in the orchestra, are very telling, 
would especially mention “ The people shall It is followed by an effectively scored March, 
bear.” There was one drawback to the morn- Sayid’s long solo, “ Where sets the sun,” con¬ 
ing performance which robbed some of the tarns some very charming music; and the 
choruses—notably the “Hailstoneof much orchestration throughout is extremely pic- 
of their grandeur, and that was the speed at turesque. The opening section is perhaps a 
which they were taken; for that, of course, the little too sentimental. There is a good deal of 
conductor was responsible. character about Hmas’s solo, “First of his 

The solo vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, prophet’s warriors he,” but it is not one of the 
Mis. Hutchinson, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs, most striking numbers. The following chorus, 
Lloyd, Santley and Brereton; and of these it “ Release him not,” opens with a very distinct 
wfil be sufficient to say that they all did them- reminiscence of Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s Bride.” 
selves justice. Dr. Spark, at the organ, The first part closes in a vigorous manner, 
rendered effective help in the choruses. In In the second part we have Hmas sur- 
speaking about Bach’s Mass we mentioned that rounded by her maidens, and naturally a 
special efforts are going to be made to respect chorus for female voioes. “ Sweet the balmy 
the oomposer’s intentions. In the performance days of Spring ” is a little gem, and will 
of “Israel” there were signs that Sir A. Sullivan become popular. The voice parts are melodious, 
was making an effort in the same direction with and the orchestration dainty. As sung by the 
regard to the Saxon master. But there is still Leeds choir it produced great effect. Scene the 
room for improvement It was a treat not to second is a solemn Much; and, considering 
hear the staccato note in the “ Hailstone ” the great difficulty of writing an original piece 
chorus, the added chord in “ He rebuked the of this kind, we think the composer has oeen 
Bed Sea,” the flourish of brass stuck on at the singularly successful. The spirit of Beethoven's 
end of “ Thy right hand, O Lord ” ; but why, Funeral March of the Eroica seems to pervade 
we would ask, are Handel’s trombone parts it, but without recalling any particular phrase, 
persistently ignored ? Trombones are not used The music of the scene when llmas is preparing 
in some choruses where the composer introduces for death, and of the arrival of Sayid, shows 
them, and are used in others when they ought to much dramatic power. The interest is well 
be silent. Handel’s effects of contrast of tone- sustained to the close. The duet between Hmas 
colour are spoilt. It would have been well, too, and Sayid has a particular Mackenzie flavour 
if the conductor had managed to persuade the about it. This is another number which will 
two eminent singers, Mdme. Patey and Mr. E. become a favourite. The Finale is well worked 
Lloyd, the one not to sing notes an octave up, and becomes more and more exciting as it 
lower, the other an octave higher, than written progresses. There are many proofs in it of the 
by Handel. These great artists do not, per- composer’s skill in part-writing. In the work 
haps, sufficiently think of the bad example considerable use is made of representative 
which they set, and which other singers less themes, but they are introduced with judg- 
distinguished imitate. ment. One has really to look carefully at the 

On Wednesday evening was performed Dr. work to see how much is made of them. Of 
Mackenzie’s secular cantata “The Story of the orchestration we have spoken. With re- 
'Sayid.” The libretto, written by Mr. J. gard to the writing we must praise the composer 
Bennett, is founded on a short poem from Mr. for the clear manner in which everything is 
iEdwin Arnold’s “Pearls of the Faith.” The expressed. There is no violent attempt to be 
story is a simple and touching one. An Arab original. 

'dhief, Sayid, is taken prisoner by Ibn-S&wa, The performance, on the whole, was a very 
‘Lord of Bahrein. He is condemned to death, fine one. Here and there were signs that a 
but asks permission first to go home and little more time could have been profitably 
•see his newly-born son. S&wa remembers that spent at rehearsal. Two whole days, however, 
before the war the Arab chief once gave him are set apart for rehearsal of festival works— 
water to drink; henoe he is allowed to ask any not to speak of band rehearsals in London; but 
boon but life. The wish is granted on con- though a more liberal allowance than any other 
dition that a hostage be found. His sister’s festival committee grants, it is scarcely enough 
son comes forward. Sayid departs, but returns to secure perfection. Dr. Mackenzie had the 
only just in time to save his nephew’s life, advantage of Mdme. Albani for the soprano 
Sawa, astonished at the deed, spares the life of music, and she entered heart and soul into the 
Sayid. Mr. J. Bennett turns the nephew, role of Hmas. Mr. Barton McGuckin sang the 
Ishak of Tayf, into a princess, llmas, daughter Sayid music. He was in good voice, and made 
of Sawa. Her sudden pity and love for an the most of his part. Mr. Watkin Mills was 
•enemy are as unnatural as the devotion of the effective as Sawa. The choir, of course, did 
sister’s son in the poem is natural. Mr. J. full justice to the choruses. The delicate chorus 
Bennett, however, not finding a female char- for female voices was beautifully rendered, 
acter in the original, proceeded to invent one. We fancy, however, that it would be still more 
He had, of course, Mr. Arnold’s permission to effective with a smaller ohorus and smaller 
use his poem as a basis. He has added many orchestra. The solemn March was magnifi- 
lines; and, owing to the alteration just men- cently interpreted by the band. The work was 
tioned, the latter part has been materially conducted by the composer. 

•changed. The poem is, to a certain extent, The second part of the programme included a 
spoilt, but Mr. Bennett’s lyrics show taste and selection from Mozart’s charming opera “Ido- 
akill; for musical purposes a heroine was ap- meneo” with Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Damian 
parently essential. Some of the situations are and Messrs. McGuckin and Watkin Mills and 
•exceedingly good. chorus. The solo music was tastefully ren- 

The story seems to have inspired Dr. Mac- dared. Two unaccompanied part-songs by 
kenzie, for we consider this cantata one of the Berthold Tours and Leslie were much ap- 
best things which he has written. It com- plauded. They were conducted by the chorus- 
tnenoes with a chorus in which the Hindus master, Mr. Alfred Broughton. The concert 
lament the desolations of war. The music is concluded with Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 
expressive, and the effect is heightened by some J. 8. Shkdlock. 
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HxiTEirs k SONS, ll'J, Chanoery-lane, London, W,C. 

THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 


Crown Svo, doth boards, price 2s., post fires. 

HIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 

M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Argu¬ 
ment. Section 11. The Psychological Argument. 


LOZIDOHi ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, 
31, Castlb Stbkkt, Holbobn ; and all Booksellers. 


For OCTOBER, price la, co ntain s— 

IS a UNITARIAN ENTITLED to CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. II. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Fbkmaxtlb, MJV.—THE CHURCHES in SCOT¬ 
LAND. II., The Secessions. By J. H. MuikhbaD, M.A.—THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. IV., The Eirenicon. By H. CAXDLU, M-A. — HUMAN 
AUTOMATISM and FREE WILL. By the late Dr. W. B. CAJEPUTXB* 
C.B., F.R.3., Ac.-BOOK NOTICEH—ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

London: WILLIAMS k No BOAT*. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietor* end Managers, Meum. A. ft 8. GATTI. 

Every orenlnr, at 8, THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

. ™ «5 T«- ^P- .Terrlae, Garden, Maclean, Lynda!, Boleyn, RusselL Camp. 
B ** , » V V*ntworth,TraTora, *c.; Mcadames Mlllward, M. Korke, C. Jecks, 
L«i#h. Brennan, Carter, &c. ' 

“ 7.1A by _FAMILY JARS. 


VENUE THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at S. INDIANA. 

Mr. HEITkT Ashley as Wr MulBERBY MULLET. 

_ Cba< - Ryl«y. H- Wilkinson, *c. j Mina Mnrv Duggan. 

c 


OMEDY THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee, Mias Meljtottb. 

. ^***7 •Vtning.st 8, SISTER MARY, 

ml r^tLe Ut^r” aDd CLEM£!TT Scott ' 111 wh,ch M|« Llng.rd will 


D 


C o u R T J H E A T R E. 

Everyevenln/f, at $.30, THE .SCHOOLMISTRESS, 

1 m 2"V®* 1 /« r «. ^ 3 a '-t», by A. W. PUIERO. 

n ssr ; M '* d,me * !, ’ or " 7 * and w °» j - 

THE NETTLE, 

• n rriglnal comedietta, by Ernest Warbeh. 

Matinee every gatardwy, at 2. 80. 

rj R I T E E fo N T H EAT R E. 

\r Leaaee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WnrDHAX. 

hrery evening, at e M (for a limited number of nights only), 

. WILD OATS, 

G« oSwt SSi*"* “5 »»PPorted by Mesaa.B. Klgbtoo, 

J “ mM 1 8 °» -‘ k "' 
Precrtgl, MM), WHO KILLED COC K ROBIN ? 

RURY LANE TH E A T R E. 

__ L "*” * nd Mao«**r. Mr. ACOC.TC 1 U<U||. 

H«i.“ * ‘ ta A*Hu5 P OP , l5jOK*“ b? r *”‘ TI *“* 

J£dlfc£ui aiSr6«wr£*h , ;.“ 0, “ mP ' ' U,, ‘ U ' V “ ,C ‘' Victor W../ 

JYece ded, mt Mt, by a B nilet Divcrtlsemont. 

(j i e r \ theatre. 

c , ® Leeeeeand Manager, Mr. George Kowvrdes. 

£ 7 ov.nm*, u 8.15, >n otl^liinlj:om.d r upcr., Id tkr.. ,n, M tilled 

.rBleo 8|~ B. c. STepbbwsob, compoeed by Alfred Cuixibs nroduccd 

ro;lrr tile dIrvctioo o8LBAU.CS HARRIS, in wbh'b the SJKS 
! ' *PP«*r B *** tf * Hollins, C. Ilavdcn Coffin, Arthur Williams 

rsrneaas Cook, J Le bay, and Edward Griffin ; MeadaraeaMarion Hood* 
E. «*nce llyart, Florence Lambeth, Harriet Coveney. and Jeannla MNulty 

0-LOBE the a t r e. 

H - iuwiBE7 - 

iST’fJ* w'‘V’S’m'V' ?“ 1 ,t vF' All “’ A - G - T.gqel e, 

uST^nd i?trpheM “ “ ’ ,fc * d * n, '‘ ' Ve«'l>or«toDC, Cl»y Graham.; 

•» 8; by . BARBARA. 

’rndjlp*’ F ‘ Ltty ®’ Kornun Benl « Hesdames Cissy Grahame and Kate 


(XRAND THEATRE. 

^ ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles WlLMOT. 
iTerr evening, at 8. THK KAIrtY RING. 

i >°ir;:“';Tr 7 v,^ 1 ' <■>«», •=. 

0 L Y M P I C 1 HEAT RE. 

T LfMe ®< 31 las grace Hawthorne 

od THU ^w? Ms: ■—*■ 

rr.L,d.d. by Tut uim i.. 

’xrovg c«»t, beautiful mountings. 

DRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE^ 

*■ _ 0»l« THE PBlNCE’d). 

„ »ole Proorlator a»d M.n««.r, Mr. r.DOAK Bruce 

Errrj eranu,,, «, 8, LA BEAI1SA18K, 

Uimic Optr* la llmai act., (rom the Praocd of MSI I.FTRRaira .a,I 
l*RLDO. VV,Rl.o by ALFRED MURRAY. Slu.l. by A 8DRR I' 

t-j- v "“.«-j !««.«, w.cb TO .„,.S 7 8. h.“ “; 
DRINCESS’S T II E A TR JE 

** —wJTT ,Dd ““Tia'iivLt, 11 - u ‘— 
ty H. Hamilto*. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by MY LORD IN LIVERY. 

Heelneep Mananar, Mr. E. !■', hradlrt. 


R OYA , L , T Y T H E A TR E. 

Sole Leasee, Miss Kate SantleY 
,,_ , L na ® r ll *» uinuagement of Mr. WiLut Edodih 

Sxityri"*' *■ blackbeukikk. 

t Vllowed Ly, at 9, T URNED UP. 

- r- T reneftrred f rom the Comedy Theatre. 

S T R A N D T H EAT R E~. 

~y~ ~‘ - n< *_ A| Cki n. Terry, Burton, and iMra Vivian 

POOLE’S THEATRE 

UimW .Iwd 1 . ??'• ttnd 3Ianagcr, Mr. J. L. Tooi.E 

ttXttf£SX£Bt&23' a “ a 

bv llna.» « BACHELORS. 

r^.^5 T Bu<: «A*AX and H h KM a Sir Vezik. 

—^ 1”. mt 8. by _ DH. DAVY. 

Vaudeville theat it^ 

10 XI0BT » at ^ 40 » will be reproduced the vory succeesftal Comedy. 
^^^.fdT^ r JV rh '^ P ”V^ hornM Th )rn ® will rr-appoar .. 

u ' k,D - ** * 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2 s., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

COMTBNTS: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Beform.-The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—J?he 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.-Demo- 
cratic Morals. 

“ The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 
It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con¬ 
servative and by the eager Radical.”—FFeeWy Tima. 

Third Edition, crown8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d., post free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. y 

Contests: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Iorce—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—”Re¬ 
publicanism : Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says:—“ There is no writer now living who 
knows the Commonwealth period so well, or who is so 
far qualified to draw lessons from it for our own times. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21, Ftonivad Street, Holbobn. 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards 
7s. 8d. extra; or on Six Boar As, both sides, is. 6d. extra. 

Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING. 

These copies are adaptbd from specimens of various I 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teachmg. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to I 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 1 
serving outhnes. It is not intended that tho colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 

London: 

Alexander & Bhepheard, ai, Fumival Street, E.C. 


T 5*,E H ? 8IOLOalOAIi A ^ T °* WEYEB FOBGErriHa 

MCMnDV 

BIB ^ Bwl R|K V tern.”-™, WVUy BudQ't. »Hylt. 
BIB Bb Bib U III Instrumentality l mastered an ab- 
* ■ w ■ “ ■ «truBe and extenrive Work of Scleno* 

_ _ in one reading. If I had read It 10 S 

I I times by my natural memory I could 

O U V * t- m t. ^ ^ not have known U so well."-<3. SAL. 

^ ^ MON. Esq. * Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method ia really the I nstantaneons Art of Learning 
And Never Forgetting.*'—L'ABBE MALATRAY. "A. to theev« 
E’BpJ'iy-1 J 1 * 1 ** WM with th. Ju.Uo. of th. claim.”—MAJOR 
ARh. You promise nothing but what you fully carry out/’— 
RKV.WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Correspondence *"4 
Office Classes and Private Pupils. 9Prospectus post free from 
- P&oy. LQISETTil, 87, New Oxiord StreetjLondoa. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

OB 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, beet, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free* 

F. MOEDER, 

848, 849, 250,Tottenhtin-court-road, and 19, 20, and 81.Morweibatreet.Vir 
Established 1868. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


i 


K . 


ESTABLISHED 1551, 

DIRKBECK BAN 

Southampton-buildlngs, Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable os 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated ot 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drattn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for Its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody of 
'' rr * l * n 8*» * nd other Securities ami Valuables; tho collection ol Bibs 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Couoons: and the purchase and aaleofStocks, 
Shares and Annuitioa. Lettois of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 


application. 


F&ajicis Rayknscroft, Manager. 


pHCENIX FIKE OFFICE, Lombard Street 

A. and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—haUblished 1781. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 

Lota claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


William C. Macdonald, \ T . . 
F&Ajrcis B. Macdonald, f JoU “ 


Secretaries. 


Books produoed at a fixed price for 

P> inting , Paper, and Binding, and Terms arranged 
for Publishing. 

Authors advised With as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 

21, Furnival Street, Holborv, and 27, Chancery 
Lane, London. 

RAPID CURE of COUGH and DIFFICULTY of BREATHING by 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 

From Mr. J. llAYYHa, Balt, o.or Liverpool: ” I so rau .i, 

•' 1 ,D >’ ch “‘ j' 1 " 1 "'ll*" 1 l‘>' ■'"■VP » ■ ouplilnp flt cm. on 
vlol.nc, Ih.t I h«v. ofIM thou* hi l ,ho„lj Hv„ le . , hc T’“ 
now I C" Mj»p • whoU .Ilh* wl'hoot coURtilup, aflor h.vin, uk.r, on“v 
rwo Loxra of Wofem. —To >ln«.ra and public .prwkors Ihoy or,. InrrHnnblo 
(or .lrnrli»(f and MroMihanlog tho volw. Thor h.ro . pl.unot lui, 
IVIc. U. Ud., .nd is. »d. por bo«. Sold by >11 Modlcino Vondo” 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J-JRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
DOTTED MEATS & YORK St GAME PIES. 

I__ Alio_ 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


’J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BOLE ADDBESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BA6. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a ne ^v and speoial soientifle process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

.. * 70m 8Ir UHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 

forms a*bevcmge pleasant borii hf fiavJur 2nd®i]doiJ alU lt i 1 ilaVe T e ,T er t 5 steJ 5 ocoa that 1 liko 80 Wl>u - 

organs are weak.” flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 

Digitized by' ^.oogle 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 

VERSE. Books I.-XH. By the Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON. 
Crown 8to, 7a. ed. [Immediately. 

LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. Miniature Edition. A New 

Edition, printed by Messrs. R. A R. Clark, of Edinburgh.—'Pie POETICAL 
WORKS. 10 vols., in a box, .Is.—The DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 vole., in a 
box, 10s. 6d. [Shortly. 

EARLY LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Charles 

ELIOT NORTON. 2 vols., with Two Portraits, Crown Svo., IBs. [Immediately. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

OLD CHRISTMAS and BRAOEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington 

IRVING. With numerous IUnstrationa by Randolph Oaldeoott. An Edition 
de Luxe on line paper. Royal 8vo, Ms. [Ready Nov. 2. 

DAYS with SIR ROGER de COVEBLEY. From the “Spectator.” 

With numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Small ito, extra gHt.es. 

[ R&%dy Nov. S. 

JUBILEE EDITION OF “THE PICKWICK PAPERS.” 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICKWICK CLUB. By 

CHARLES DICKENS. With Notes and numerous Illustrations. Edited by 
CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. In 2 vols., extra Crown 8vo, 21s. [Shortly, 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, LIMITED TO 280 COPIES. 

THE CHOICE of BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. By Frederic 

HARRISON. Hand-made paper, buckram binding, 8r o, 18a. 

N EW NOVELS. 

A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLE8ANT.” 

SIR PERCIYAL: a Story of the Past and of the Present. By 

J. HENRY SHORTHOUSB, Author ot “John Ingleeant,” “The Little 
Schoolmaster Mark,” Ao. Crown Svo, as. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry James, Author of 

“ The American,” “ The Europeans,” Ac. S vols., Crown 8vo, Sis. ed. 

[Next week. 

NEJERA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By John W. Graham. 

2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 

A NORTHERN LILY: Five Years of an Uneventful Life. By 

JOANNA HABRI80N. 8vol»., Grown 8vo, 81b. 6d. 

“ The story of Elsie Ross is one.of the most touching things we have lately read; 
and, like all writers who have the gift of true pathos, mirm Harrison has the keenest 

appreciation of humour A third matter that the author may be thanked for is 

that she knows England and Scotland, east and west, and avails herself of her know¬ 
ledge to keep her local colour right; and her men and women talk exactly as people 
<Jo talk, and in their talk reveal the great variety of their characters.”— Athenanm. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author 

ot “ The Heir ot Reddyffe,” Ao. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 12 s. 

A NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 

MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. Norris, Author of Matrimony,” 

“No New Thing.” 2 vols.. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

“ * My Friend Jim' Is comparably the best thing Mr. Norris has yet done.’’—Truth. 

A NEW NOVEL BY FAYR MADOC. 

MARGARET JERMINE. By Fayr Madoc, Author of The Story 

olMelioent." s vols., Crown Svo, Sis. <d. [Next week. 

MACMILLAN'S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.— New Volume. 
LIVING or DEAD ? By Hugh Conway, Author of “Called Back,” 

“ A Family Affair,” Ac. New Edition. Cro sra Svo, 6s. 

HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By P. Lanfrey. A Translation 

made with b°e sanction of the Author. New Edition. 4 vols.. Crown Svo, 
80s. [Next week, 

NEW EDITION, IN ORNAMENTAL BINDING. 

GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By Charles Kingsley, 

With Coloured Dlustrations. Extra doth, gilt edgee, Crown evo, Ts. sd. 

DISEASES of TROPICAL CLIMATES. Lectures delivered at 

the Army Medloal School. By WILLIAM CAMPBELL MACLEAN, M.D., 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

MRS. MOLBSWORTH'S NEW STORY BOOK 

FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “ft,” 

“Tell Me a Story,” “The Ouokoo Clook,” Ao. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. IRemdy Not. L 

MADAME TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. By KarL With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. Sd. [Jmtmdy. 

THE TALE of TROY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewsrt, 

HA, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. [ Iw ii i i W ,. 

THi^J^ON ^ MA IDEN, and other Stories. By JessyJEJBrem- 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

The TIMES saysA magazine which has no rival in England." 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1886. 

A Handsome Volume, consisting ot 882 closely printed pages, and oantainin* 
nearly boo Woodcut Illustrations of various sizesjbound ln extra cloth, Sa 
It contains Four Complete Novels: —“ AUNT RACHEL," by D. Christie Munw; 
“MY FRIEND JIM,” by W. E. Norris; “A GARDEN of MEMORIES.”by 1& 
Vdey; and “ THE UNEQU AL YOKE.” And also Complete Stories and Earn by 
Grant Alien, the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Randolph Oaldeoott, while 
Collins, Austin Dobson, Joseph Hatton, Henry W. Lucy, A. 0. Hwin burns, Urn 
Molesworth, Mrs. Ollpbant, and others, besides numerous interesting MisceOsnwas 
Articles by the First Authors of the day. 

PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1886-87. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

In setting before their readers the arrangements tha t hav e been made for the New 
Volume, the conductors of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE gladly take 
the opportunity of referring to the gratifying experience of the past throe yean. 

Slnoe the date of its establishment, in 1884. the endeavour to maintain in its pages 
a high standard of literary and artistic excellence has met w ith t he fulle st me asure 
of public encouragement; and THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED msoaxihb no* 
oocupiee an undisputed position as the first as well as the cheapest of EngUih 
Illustrated periodicals. 

That this widespread popularity has not been gained at the sacrifloe ot the prin¬ 
ciples with which the Magazine wae started Is amply demons trate d in the work tbet 
has alrea dy been presented to the public. The conductors of THE ENGLISH ILLUt- 
TBATED MAGASNE entered upon an arduous and responsible undertaking in the 
firm faith that an enduring suooees, even in the largeet and most popular sense ot 
the word, could only be achieved by insisting upon a higher quality both of art and 
literature than had hitherto found admission in the cheaper forms of periodic*1 
literature, and the result has proved that their judgment of the public taste was not 
mistaken. It has also proved that E n gl i sh engravers only needed doe enoonraro- 
ment in order to produce work oomparable in every respect to the beet that osn be 
shown by the workmen of other oountries. In the matter of Illustration, THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE may Indeed fairly claim to have done some¬ 
thing for the vindication of native talent. The care bestowed upon every detail of 
the printing of the Magazine has enabled the engraver to employ a finer system of 
execution than was formerly found practicable in England, and under these improved 
conditions he has shown that he need not fear the wholesome competition ot foreign 
rivals. 

V A Prospectus, giving details ot the arrangements made lor the NEW 
VOLUME, free on application. 

Now is the Volunle «/THK ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 

Tima MAGAZINE begins with the October Number. Single 

Aime Numbers, hi.; Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 

to Subscribe. 6». 6 d.; by poet, 8». 

The OCTOBER Number contains the opening chapters of ■ New Serial Story 
by B. L. Fabjkon, entitled A SECRET INHERITANCE ; CAMBRIDGE, by Oecia 
Bbownikq. Illustrated: MOTHER to BABB, a Poem, by Gnosoa HmrxDrra; THE 
SPECTATOR’S RETURN to -WN, with Illustrations by Huoh Thomson; SOK 
LESS-KNOWN TOWNS of SOUTHERN GAUL, by E. A. Fbsxman, with lhu«u»- 
tions: ONLY NATURE, a Story by Ksthebinb Ooopkb; and THE VOYAGE of the 
“PELICAN,” by Mowbbay Mobbis. 

MBS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

In drown Svo, 4s. 6d. each, with Pictures by Waxtkb Cea m. 

Two little Waif*. | ChrtitmxA-Tree Land. | “Ua”: an Old-Fashioned Story. 


"Carrots.” 
Roty._ 


In Globe 8vo, 2s. Sd. eaoKwith Piotures 
| Herr Baby. | The OuoXoo Cli 
TeU Me a Story. 


The Ouokoo Clock. 
Grandmother Dear. 


Waltkb Cxamx. 

I The Tapeetry Root 
it. | A Christmas Child. 


and Professor of Military ai 
Netley. Crown Svo, 10s. Sd. 


Army Medical School, 
[Next week. 


Marriage Ceremonies.” By the late JOHN FERGUSON MCLENNAN, 
Author of “ The Patriarchal Theory," Ao. A New Edition. Svo, 16s. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON WE8TOOTT. 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: some Aspects of the Work and 

Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Thought. By BROOKE FOSS 
WESTOOFT, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MAN’S KNOWLEDGE of MAN and of GOD. Being the Donellan 

Lectures for 1885. By RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, Vicar of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s and Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 

Island and Its former Dependencies. Complied by Captain S. PAS FIELD 
OLIVER, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Royal Artillery. With Maps. 2 vols., 
medium Svo, [Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. By A. M- Cook, 

M.A., Assistant Master at “t. Paul’s School. Being an Abridgment of 
*• Macmillan’s Latin Course,” First Year. Globe Svo, is. 6d. 

TEACHER’S COMPANION to “MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 

GERMAN COURSE.” “FIRST” and “SECOND” YEARS, By G. *. 
FABNAOHT. Extra Foap. Svo, 4s. Sd. each. 

MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Edited by G. E. FASNACHX. 18 mo.—New Volumes, 

Goethe—Faust. Part I. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 

followed by an Appendix on Fart II., by Miss JANE LEE, Lecturer In 
German Literature, Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. sd. 

Racine.—Britannicus. Edited by Eugene Pellissier, M.A., B.Sc., 

LI .il., Lecturer in University College, Bristol, and Assistant Master in 
Clifton College. 2s. 

French Headings from Roman History. Selected from various 

Authors, and EditetLwlth Introduction and Notes, by C. COL BECK HA, 
Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. sd. 

Schiller.—Lyrical Poems. Selected and Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by E. J. TURNER, BA.., and H. D. A. MORBHEAD, HA, 
Assistant Masters in Winchester College. 2s. Sd. 


_MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


nteted by ALEXANDER * 8HEPHHARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Ohanoery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLERS, tr, Ohaaoery Laos, W.C. 
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RICHARD DOWLING. [Ln a few day,. 

WARD & DOWNEY, 

18, You Strut, Cotut Garun, London. 


In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

MOUNTAINEERING BELOW the SNOW- 

LINE; or, the Solitary Pedestrian tn Snowdonia and Elsewhere. 
By M. PATERSON. With Etching* by Mackaneu. 

“A book of much interest and charm_Mr. Paterson's loro of moan- 

taint la gennlno and enthusiastic... .Tha volume Is excellently written.” 

Graphic. 

The charming little etchings which adorn this interesting work 
greatly add to Its attraction. M — Court Journal. 

“Mr. Paterson possesses good powers of description....His book will 
be found fall of interest for the general reader."— Saturday Review. 

About WO pages, crown 8ro, cloth, prloe 10*. 6d. 

THE HISTORY of the FORTY VEZIRS; 

or, the Story of the Forty Morns and Eves. Written In Turkish 
h^HEYKH-ZADA, and now done into English by E. J. W. GIBB, 

Edition limited to 600 copies, handsomely printed on antique paper, and 
tastefully bound, prloe 7s. 6d. 

THE ASTROLOGER’S OUIDE. 

ANIMA A8TR0L0GIAE; or, a Guide for 

Astrologers. Being the One Hundred and Forty-six Consideration■ 
of the Astrologer, GUIDO BONATU8. Translated from the Latin 
by HENKY COLEY, together with the oholoest Aphorisms of the 
Seven Segments of JEKOM CARDAN, of Milan. Edited by 
WILLIAM LILLY (1675). Now first republished from the Original 
Edition, with Notes and Preface by WILLIAM CHARLES ELDON 
SERJEANT. 

3* pagee, wrapper, prloe Is. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATION. By Edward 

MAITLAND, Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 

Demy lfima, 300 pages, doth, uncut, price 3s. 

WELLERISMS from “PICKWICK” and 

“MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK." Selected by CHARLES F. 
RIDEAL. Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES KENT, Author 
of “ The Humour and Pathos of Charlos Dickens.” 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. A. P. 8INNETT, AUTHOR OF “KARMA," &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, doth, published at Sit. ; now offered at 10s. 6d. 

UNITED. By A. P. Sinnett. 

In large 8vo, uniform with the Now “ Standard ” Edition, 10s, flj. 

SULTAN STORE, and other Stories and 

Papers, hitherto Uncollected. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK¬ 
ERAY. To which is added a Revised and Enlarged Edition of “ The 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of THACKERAY." 

I. crow. 8ro pricei 6.„ IIImitmkI with Mn.to.1 ai„,, „„d . Sjmbolk.1 
Fnmtl.plco. etched by M«ck«nees, from . Dmlgn by lb. Author. 

MAGIC, WHITE and BLACK: or, the 

NINTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME OF 

WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN: a Maga- 

alne and Blbliogrsphlcal Review. Edited by EDWARD WALFOUD, 
Annual Subscription, 13s. 

In post 4to, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, price 10s. fid. 
“ASTROLOGY THEOLOGIZED.” 

THE SPIRITUAL HERMENEUTICS of 

ASTROLOGY end HOLY WRIT. Ilolng a Treatise upon the 
Innaenco of the Stars on Man, and on the Art of Ruling them by the 
Law of Grace. Reprinted from the Original of 1848. With a Prc- 

ANNA KANGSFOKIt, 1CD, (I’.'rh. h * 

Price Is. 

LOW DOWN: Wayside Thoughts in Ballad 

and other Verse. By TWO TRAMPS. 

In small demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. fid. 

THE LIFE of PHILLIPPUS THE0- 

PHHAHTUS, nOMBAST o t IIOIIKNIIEW, km-, by the n.mo of 
PAIIACELSU3, .„d Iho 6ub.l»oc. of hi. Tcchl/g, ooo^lw 
Co.i»olo,y, Anthropologr, I'mmm.toloiry, li.glc und Sort,,,. 
Modicum. Alchemy .od A.lroloffy, khtlocpbv nod lh««ophy K.l 
uncled end TmnsUted IMm hi, llnro and Fxnm.1.0 Works. „„<| 
from loro, Uopuhli.hed Manuscript,. By Ftt.VNZ UABTMkNV 
M.D., Author of “ Magic,” Sic. * ’ 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10». fid. 

THE MYSTERIES of MAGIC: a Digest of 

the Writings of KLIPHAS LEVI. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay by ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. anneal 

With a Portrait reproduced from an Original Painting by Hermann 
bchmlecben, price Ids. fid. 

INCIDENTS in the LIFE of MADAME 

NEW CHRISTMAS OIFT-BOOK. 

Handsomely printed and bound, price 10s. fid. 

[SEA SONG and RIVER RHYME from 

CHAUCER to TENNY80N. Selected and Arranged br E8TKIIK 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a New Poem, “ A Word foYtbeNavv ” 

[ by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Etchings by Mackaneslf ’ 

In Avo, with numerous Plates, Coloured by hand, price 7s. fid 

GEOMETRICAL PSYCHOLOGY : or, the 

" od <* *>• w - 

Handsome'y printed and bound, small demy 8vo, price 10s. fid. 

THE KAB ALA DENUDATA (Translated 

into English), containing the fol owing Books of the Zohnr -I The 
of CONCEALED Ml STERY. 3.The GKKAtV It HOI.YAsSKm! 

A8Hli MBLY. Collated with the Origins! 
Hebrew and the Ln tin Text of KNORK do lb SKNUOTII'd ‘‘Kabala 
Denudata, * by 8. LIDDELL MACGREGOR MATHERS. 

London: 

George Rkdway, York-street, Covont-garden. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

Now ready, the First Volume of the New Series. 

EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL for 1687 

Edited by ALICIA AMY LEITH. 

Royal 8vo, fully Illustrated, doth elegant, 7s. 8d. 
Containing SERIAL STORIES by Sabah Tytlkb, 
Kathabinh S. Maoqtjoxd, and the Authob of 
“ Thb Axelibb du Lys,” 4o. 

By the AUTHOR of “ THE HEIR of REDOLYFFE,” 
and others. 

ASTRAY: a TALE of a Country Town. 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, MaRY BRAM- 
S TON.^C HRISTABEL COLERIDGE, and ESMfi 

Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Author of ** Heatheroome 
Rectory.” 

SILVERTH0RNS. 

With Frontispleoe by Noi'l-Paton. Crown 8vo, 6*. 

._ [Shortly. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE ATELIER du LYS.” 

“ MDLLE. MORI.’* 4o. 

A CHILD of the REVOLUTION. 

With Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, Author of 
“ A Strange Company.” 

JOAN WENTWORTH. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8ro, 6s. 

By MARY E. HULLAH, Author of “ The Lion 
Battalion,” 4c. 

PHILIPPA. 

Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BylSMAY THORN, Author of “Spin and 
Podgie,” 4o. 

STORY of a SECRET, and the Secret of a 
Story. 

With Illustrations by A. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 8s. 6d. 

By JOYCE DARRELL, Author of “ The Sapphire 
Croes,” 4o. 

THE HOUSE of the LITTLE WIZARD. 

A Story of Two Young People and Two Old Ones. 
With Illustrations by E. M. S. Scannell. 

Square small crown 8vo, 196 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Imperial 16mo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. 

By HENRY W. CLARK. 

By F. S. A. OAULFEILD. 

THE LIVES of the HOLY APOSTLES. 

Their Contemporaries and Successors. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. S. BARING- 
GOULD. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Crown 8vo, 172 pp.. doth, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES in the BENEDICITE. 

Compiled by ALICIA BAYNE. 

Dedicated by permission to the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester. __ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for a MONTH. 

Compiled by the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, B.D., 
Rector of Homersfield, Rural Dean, and Hon. Canon 
of Norwich. _ 

Imperial £ 2 mo, price Bd. 

ON CHARACTER. 

By MARY BRAM8TON. 

THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION, 

THE PROBLEM of FREE EDUCATION 
CONSIDERED. 

By the Author of “ Brain Pressure in elementary 
Schools,” •• The Abuses of School Board .Expendi¬ 
ture,” Ac. _ 

Now Edition on Thin Paper. 

THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for 

KE 1ST. Arranged as read in Churches. 

With Texts and Proverbs, and illustrated with 
Photographs from the Old Masters. 

Printed in dear type in red and black. In various 
bindings, from 3s. 6d. to 10 s. 6d. 

This Prayer-Book is especially dosignea for the use 
of children, and so arranged that they may readily 
follow the Bei vices of the Church ; thus avoiding the 
frequent turning of the leaves necessitated in the use 
of tne ordinary Prayer-Book. 

London : HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, W. 
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ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 

8a., handsome cloth gilt, or Mo. in morocco. 

AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with 

Pen and Pencil. By HOWARD WILLOUGHBY" of the “ Melbourne 
Argus.” With a large Map and Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches, engraved by E. Whymper and others. Imperial 8vo. 
“Aonciio yet singularly complete account of Australis, hardly a joint 
of inter,.! being missed by the writer To make the book wnrly perfect. It 
le enri. hed with an excellent msp and more than a hundred graphic Illus¬ 
trations.”— St. Jatnti't GiutUc. 

Sow Edition, 8s.. handsome cloth gilt; or 25«. In morocco. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 

and Pencil. Hy Pr. 8. G. GREEN. Profusely Illustrated. 

»* • Scottish Pictures’ contains a Urge number of admirable Illustrations 
of Scottish scenery and buildings, end these nre brought together by mHni 
of a text which is always brightly written. The volume will be prir-d In 
Scotland as an ev denco of whst Sootlaml Is, and out of Scotland as afford¬ 
ing knowledge of places and of acenery of sLngular beauty. —Scottmnn. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. 

A contribution to the History of the English Bible. By the Rev. 11. 
DKMAUS, M.A., Author of “Hugh Latimer ; a Biography. Now 
Edition, carefully revised by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With 
Portrait and numerous flue Facsimiles. 8s., cloth. 

CHRIST and the HEROES of HEATHEN- 

DOM. By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, M.A., Author of “ Bible Echois,” 
etc. With Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3e. 6d., doth boards. 

THE GOSPEL in SOUTH INDIA; or, 

Illustrations of the Religious Life. Experience, and Character of Hindu 
Christians. By the Rev. 8AMUKL MATEEK, F.L.8., Author of “ Tho 
Land of Charity." “ Native Life In Travaucore,” Ac. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid., cloth boards. 

LIVINGSTONE ANECDOTES: a Sketch 

of the Caretr and Illustrations of tho Character of David Livingstone, 
Missionary, Traveller, Philanthropist. By Dr. MACAULAY. Is. fid., 
cloth. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 

Vol. Ill Containing Biographies and Portraits of .Sidney, Wilb« rforce, 
Charles W-alev, Hhnltesbury, Chrysostom, Francis Ikon, llowar l, 
Morrison. King Alfred, Judson, WhUcfield, and John Bacjn. Is. 6d , 
cloth boards. 

A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 

THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By 

the Rev. J. G. WOOD, Author of "Homes without Hands," See., &c. 
With 221 Engravings, btuall 4to, 8a., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 

1. PRELUDES to the REFORMATION: 

From Dark to Dawn In Europe. By tho Rev. Canon PENNINGTON, 
Author of “ The Life Of Wycliffe,” &o. Illustrated. Crow u Svo, 2a. fid., 
cloth boards. 

2. THE REFORMATION in FRANCE: 

From ita Dawn to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By RICHARD 
HEATH, Author of “ Historical Landmarks In the Christian Centuries,'' 
Ac. Illustrated. Crown 8ro, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS SERIES. 

1. OUR DEUS HOMO. Why did God be- 

eomo Man V By ANSELM, Arehblshop of Canterbury. Translated 
Irom tho Original Latin. Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth bourdt. 

A Translation, with Analysis, Introduction, nutl Notes of Ansel it’s Great 
Work on tho Atonement. 


NEW STORY BOOKS. 

THE HEAD of the HOUSE: a Story of 

Victory over Passion and Pride. By E. EVERETT GREEN. With 
Five Illustrations by E. Whymper. Crown 8ro, 6s., cloth boards. 

YOUNG SIR RICHARD. By H. Frederick 

CHARLE8, Author of “ The Doctor’s Experiment,” “ Under Fire,” Ac. 
With Illustrations by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo, 5s,, cloth boards. 

THE OLD MANUSCRIPT; or, Anaise 

Kobinean’s History. A Tsle of the Huguonots In La Vend«H By 
BLANCHE M. MOGGKIDOK. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s., 
cloth boards. 

NEW COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two New Books by Mrs. WALTON, Author of “Christie’s Old Organ,” 

“ A Peep Behind tho Scenes,” Ac. 

Each with upwards of Forty Coloured Pictures or Vignettes, from Drawings 
by II. J. Rhodes. Beautifully printed In Colours. Quarto. 

1. LAUNCH the LIFEBOAT! 3s., in pretty 

Coloured Cover. 

2. OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN: Jubilee 

Pictures and Stories f'"*n Her Majesty's Life. 3*., in pretty Coloured 
Cover. _ 

NEW ANNUALS. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The 

Seventh Volume of the “GM’e Own Paper." 832 pages of interest¬ 
ing and useiui reading. Profu«ely Illustrat'd. Price *«. In handsome 
C otli; 9s. 6d. with gilt edges ; 12s. tkl., half-morocco, inurbied edge*. 

THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. The Eighth 

Volume of the “Boy’a Own Paper.” 812 p iges of Tu'es, Adventures, 
Amusements, and instructive i'nper*. With many CtJouml ami Wood 
graving*. <?•., hand touie t lot li; 9*. 01., gilt edges; Us. (3J., half- 
Ill'll uCCU. 

(G, PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON; 

AND or ALT. B00X5ULLEM. 


A. & C. B LA C K. 

PROF. MUIRHEAD. 

Just ready, in 1 vol., Svo, price 21s. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. 

By JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 

Professor of Roman Lawin theUniversity of Edinburgh. 

Content$: The Regal Period-Tbe Jus Civile—The Jus 
Gentium and Jus Honorarium—The Jus Naturals and 
Maturity of Roman Jurisprudence—The Period of 
Codification—Appendix. 

PROF. CHRYSTAL. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, pp. B60, price 10 s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. 

An Elementary Text-Book 

FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND FOR COLLEGES. 

Past I. 

By GEO. CHRYSTAL, M.A., 

Late Fellow and Lecturer, Corpus Christ! College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

A. M. CLERKE. 

X vol.. post Svo, price 12s. 6d. 

A POPULAR 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

During the Nineteenth Century. 

By A. M. CLERKE. 

PROF. TAIT. 

I. 

In crown Svo, price 6s. 

LIGHT. 

n. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 

By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 

Formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


PROF. MIDDLETON. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo, prioe 21s. 

ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. 

By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 

Slade Professor of Fine Art, University of Cambridge. 
Illustrated with Three Coloured Plates and 
Fifty-seven Wood Engravings. 

Crown Svo, price 16s. 

O’SHEA’S 

GUIDE TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 

IKCLUMMO THB 

Balearic Islands and Tangiers. 

Seventh and Revised Edition. 

By JOHN LOMAS, 

Author of “ Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, 
and Life. 

With Map, Plans of Towns, and Railway Charts. 
Now ready, in crown Svo, cloth, prioe 10s. <d. 

SKETCHES IN SIP AIN 

FROM 

NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 

By JOHN LOMAS. 

“ All those readers who are willing to qualify them¬ 
selves for the journey by a little doffing of self-pride 
and national prejudice, and by a sufficient desire to 
study reverently a country and a people that have 
undergone, probably, greater vicissitudes than any 
oiher oountiy and people upon the earth, I would in¬ 
vite to accompany me upon a ramble over the chief 
plaoes of interest in the Peninsula.” 

Edixbi'bgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS' 

PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 

other Poems. By Prof. AYTOUS. In frap. 8vo, printed troa a Sew 
Type, and taatefally bound in cloth. Sa. fid. 

In 2 vol*. 8vo, with Portraits, 16*. each. 

LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISHSOF, 

Bait.. M D., D.C.L, Oxon., Professor of Materia Medic* In the Unlvemty 
of Edinburgh. Edited by his SONS. 

Vol. 1., AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. U., MRMOIBS. 

(Thu dst- 

MRS. OLI PH ANT'S NEW NOVEL. 

This day is published, 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

By Mrs. OUPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingtord,” ke- » 
vols. post Svo, 25s. fid. 

“ It Is constructed and wrought out with such consummate skill thst ft 
can be thoroughly eoJoyed ; and os a study of certain types of c haracte r an* 
phases of action and emotion proceeding from clearly defined elreuntsUare* 
and conditions, It o on talas some of the best work Mrs. OUphont anna 
done —Scotsman. 

This day la published, 

GRANITE CRAGS of CALIFORNIA. By 

O. F. GORDON-CUMMING. Author of “At Horn® 

Fountains,” “A Lady's Cruise In a French Mun-of-War,' Wsadfrtagi 
In China,” &c. New Edition, with Illustrations, poet 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

This day is published, 

REMINISCENCES of ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN. By Distinguished Men of his Time. Collected end Eri'tsd bv 
ALLKN THORNDIKE RICE, Editor of tho “ Ncrth American Herlea 
With Portraits. Large 8vo, 21s. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 

This day is published, 

PREACHING and HEARING: and other Sc-r- 

mono. Crown Svo, 4s. fid. 

BELIEF in GOD. Crown 8vo, 3a. 

Second Edition. 

The BASIS of RELIGION; hoing an Examina- 

tioa of “ Natural Religion." Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Third Edition, Revised. 

PERSONALITY; the Beginning and the End o£ 

Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in oil Podrive Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

This day Is published. 

A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F.M. 

F. SKENE, Author of “ Hidden Depths." 3 vols. post Svo, I5t. M. 

“ There is mystery enough In tho plot to suit the taste of thosel?ve 
mysterious narratives ; but -t the same time thore is plenty of love-making 
and a spice of adventure/ —Athtnaeum. 

“A tale of love, mystery, and tragedy. It Is constructed with p;st skill, 
but the plot Is not the result of mere ingenuity. . . . T* 1 ® ch,r ? 1 *” 

real live persons to the reader—persons in whom he is profoOuvlf »*' r 
ested and who can touch his sympathies keenly.”— Scotsm wt. 

This day Is published. 

LESTERRE DURANT. By the Author of 

“ Miss Molly," Ac. * vols., crown 8vo, 17a. 

This day is published. 

ZORAH: a Love-Tale of Modern Egypt. 

By ELIZABETH BaLCU (D.T.a). fct 6ro, 7,.»d. 


A HEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The ROYAL MAIL : its Curiosities and 

Romance. By JAMK8 WILSON HYDK. Superintendent to I* 
Gonertl Post Office, Edinburgh. New Edition, Enlarged. W tf> 
numerous I llustrationa. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ Tlic whole of the volume Is so fall of fasoinntlon that once Uken up » 
Is ditlicult to lay It down.”— Timt». 

FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. Illustrated 

by Doyle, Loocb, and CrowquilL Fc*p. 8vo, 3s. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free. 

EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads 

&c. By YORK WEST. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 

MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dean, 

M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Ar»u- 
ment. Section XI. Tho Psychological Argument 

London: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

2i, Castle Stkebt, Hqleqbn ; and ^ Bookseller* 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 6vo, doth, 7s. 8d. 

PERSIA, the Land of the Imams. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND RESIDENCE, 1871-1886. 

By JAMES BASSETT, 

Missionary of the American Presbyterian Board. 


Nearly ready, square 8vo, doth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. 

A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

With 48 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Just published, crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS; 

Or, FROM GOOD-NIGHT TO GOOD-MORNING. 

By ALICE CORKRAN. 

With Sixty Character Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

One of the most charming children’s stories imaginable, and will assuredly be very popular ."—John Bull . 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN: a Story 

of the Times of HannibaL By G. A. HENTY. 
With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.I. 6s. 

WITH WOLFE in CANADA; or, the 

Winning of a Continent. By G. A. HENTY. With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
6s. 

THE LOG of the “FLYING FISH”: a 

Btoryof Aerial and Submarine Peril and Adventure. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. With Twdve 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 

THE BRAVEST of the BRAVE; or, With 

Peterborough in Spain. By G. A. HENTY. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 6s. 

THE WHITE SQUALL: a Story of the 

Sargasso Sea. By JOHN 0. HUTCHESON. With 
Six Full-page Illustrations by John Scbonberg. 
8s. Sd. 

TALES of CAPTIVITY and EXILE. With 

Four Full-page Illustrations by W. B. Fortescoe. 
2s. Sd. 

T HE EV ERSLEY SECRETS. By Evelyn 

EVERETT GREEN. With Four Full-page Illus¬ 
trations by J. J. Proctor. 2s. 6d. 

TEDDY: the Story of a “Little Pickle.” 

By JOHN C. HUTCHESON. With Three Full- 
page Illustrations. 2s. 

THE HAWTHORNES. By Amv Walton. 

With Three Full-page Illustrations by J. J. Proctor. 

2s. 

THE LATE MISS HOLLINGFORD. By 

ROSA MULHOLLAND. With Two Full-pagc 
Illustrations. Is. 6d. 


I DEVON BOYS: a Tale of the North Shore. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. With Twdve 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 

A FINAL RECKONING: a Tale of Bnsh 

Life in Australia. By G. A. HENTY. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 6s. 

YUSSUF, the GUIDE: being the Strange 

Story of the Travels in Asia Minor of Burns the 
Lawyer. Preston the Professor, and Lawrenoethe 
Siok. By G. MANVILLE FENN. With Eight 
Full-page Engravings by John Sohonberg. 6s. 

PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, the Robin¬ 
son Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century. By 
DOUGLAS FRAZAR. With Twelve Full-page 
Illustrations. 6s. 

REEFER and RIFLEMAN: a Tale of the 

Two Services. By J. PERCY GROVES, late 27th 
Innifikillings, Author of *’ From Cadet to Captain," 
Ac. With Six Full-page Illustrations by John 
Sohonberg. Ss. 6d. 

THE LADS of LITTLE CLAYTON: Stories 

of Village Boy Life. By R. STEAD. With Four 
Full-page Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

TEN BOYS, who Lived on the Road from 

Long Ago to Now. By JANE ANDREWS. With 
Twenty Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

DOROTHY’S DILEMMA: a Tale of the 

Time of Charles I. By CAROLINE AUSTIN. 
With Three Foil-page Illustrations. 2s. 

OUR FRANK. By Amy Walton. With 

Two Full-page Illustrations. Is. 6dL 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

LIST. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. 

By SPENCER WALPOLE. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II., 1816-1882, 36s. 
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REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813- 
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HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. By the 
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FABLES (inVerse). By James H. Aveling, 
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CJ2SAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. With Nine 
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Crown 8vo, 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., doth. 
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KNIGHTON (W.).-STRUGGLES 
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ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY, 
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Civil Service. 
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Prof. SCHRADER. - The CUNEI¬ 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS and the OLD TESTAMENT. 
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Languages, University of Berlin. Translated from the 
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Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. OWEN C. 
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KEIM’S GREAT WORK, COMPLETE. 

6 vols , 8vo, cloth, 68a. 
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Vol. II. The Sacred Youth ; Self-Recognition ; 
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Yol. IY. The Galilean Storms ; Last Efforts in 
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Cross, &c. 
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E WALD’S COMMENTARY on 

the PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. H. 
EWALD. Translated by the Rev. J. F. SMITH. 
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EWALD’S COMMENTARY on 

the PSALMS. By Prof. H. EWALD. Translated by the 
Rev. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 

8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
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A GLOSSARY of ANGLO-INDIAN 

WORDS and PHRASES, and of Kindred Terms: 
Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and Dt£ 
cursive. By Ool. YULE and the late ARTHUR 
BURNELL. Mec ium fevo, 86s. 

LORD REACONSFIELD’S Corre¬ 
spondence with his SISTER, 1882-1862. This 
work Is a continuation of “ Lord Beeoonsfleld s 
Home Letters.” which were published in 1886 . 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, i0s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 

of the NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation 
into Modem Biblical Criticism. By Prof. SALMON. 
D. D. Second Edition. Revised, with an Additional 
Chapter on the Non-Canonioal Books. 8vo, l«s. 

THE WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW 

GUINEA. With Notices of the Natives. Christian 
and Cannibal, and some Account of the Old Labour 
Tiade. By HUGH H. ROHILLY. Map. Grown 
8 vo, ;s. 6(1. 

DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with 

SIR GERALD GRAHAM’S PTELD FORCE at 
SUAKIN. By Major DE COSSON. Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 

TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the 

Kings of Tiryns. Disclosed by Excavations in 
1884-86. By HENRY HOHLIEM!ANN, D.Ch., &c. 
With Preface and Notes by Profs. ADLER and 
DdRPFELD. With numerous Plates and Maps. 
Grown 4to, 42s. 

THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: 

South Africa, Australia. New Zealand, the Straits 
Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, CaU- 
fornla. Oregon, Canada, Ac. By BARON VON 
HtiBNER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four 

Essays. I. Prospects of Popular Goverbhemt. 
II. Nature of Democracy. III. age of Progress. 
IV. Constitution of the Ujuted States. By Sir 
HENRY MAINE, K O S.I., Author of “Ancient 
Law,” Ac. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

THE COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 

Caree, and Work. From the Experience of Forty 
Yeats. By GEORGE RAE. New Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 7s. 6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in¬ 
cluding the Origin and Progress of tiie English 
Reformation fr<-m Wycliffe to the Great Rebellion. 
By Bishop FITZGERALD. With Memoir. 2 vols., 
g vo sis 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of 

MODERN EUROPE: from the Fall of Constant!- 
nople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RIC HARD 
LODGE, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CROKER PAPERS.—LETTERS 

and JOURNALS of the late RIGHT HON. JOHN 
WILSON OROKER tSecrotaryto the Admiralty. 
1809 to 1831), relating to the Chief Political and 
Social Events of the First Half ot the Preeent Cen¬ 
tury. Edited hy LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P. 
Second Edition. Portrait. 8 vols., Bvo, 45s. 

LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days 

of Claude and Salvator. By JOSIAH GILBERT, 
Author of “Cadore; or. ’Titian’s Country,” &c. 
With 141 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 80s. 

THE MOON: Considered as a Pla net, a 

World, and a Satellite. By JAMES NASMYTH, 
C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER. F.R.A.8. Wtth 
Twenty-elx Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, 21a. 

LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES 

NAPIER, G.O.B. By the Hon. WM. NAPIER 
BRUCE. With Portrait and Maps, Crown 8vo, 12s. 

SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIS¬ 
TIAN ART. By the late LORD LINDSAY (Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s. 

LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoe¬ 
maker and Missionary. Professor of Sanscrit, Ben¬ 
galee, and Marathee at the College of Fort William, 
Calcutta. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D.. Author 
of the Lives of John Wilson and Alexander DuH. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Bvo, l«s. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN; or, the 

Edible Vegetables, Salads, and Herbs cultivated 
in Europe and America. By MM. VILMORIN— 
ANDRIEUX, of Paris. 760 Illustrations. 8vo f 16s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES 

NASMYTH. Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 
Edited hy SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Popular 
Edition. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Small 8vo, 
6 s.; or Larg e Paper, 8vo, 16s. _ 

JOHN MURRAY, Albbmablk Stbmt. 
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By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “Atheism and 
the Value of Life." In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 
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•St. James's Gazette. 

“Mr. Mallock’s now book is a disquisition on 
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_ Whitehall Review. 
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MONTEIRO. With Full-page Illustrations in 
Photogravure by Harold Copping. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 10 s. 6d. 

Fine Edition of 100 Numbered Copies, printed on 
Dutch hand-mado paper, with India Proofs of the 
Photogravures, £1 is. net. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE 
HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 

Crown 8vo, doth, 8s.; Fine Edition, 7s. 6d. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—** I am Bhowing my gratitude to tho publlo 
for ttieir very kind reooptiou of* How to be Happy though Married ’ bv now 
pretenting to them another little book with ray beat * manner. !’ It !■ not 
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ASCOTT R. HOPE’S NEW VOLUME. 
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R. HOPE. Author of “ Stories of Young Adven¬ 
turers,” &o. Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 5s. 

“Their perusal will form us«ful lessons In European history. The book 
Is illustrated, and is well and tlogamly bound.Scofsma*. 

A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

THE TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. 

By DUDLEY HARDRESS THOMAS. 2 vols., 
orown 8vo, 2ls. 

“ heroine, ore chormliwlr drewn : In fool, each diameter le lifelike, 
and contribute to the impression produced by this admirably written tale.” 

Homing Post 

“ LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL.” 

THE LAZY MINSTREL. By 

J. A SHBY-ST ERR Y, Author of “ Boudoir Ballads,” 
“ Shuttlecock Papers,” Ac. With Vignette Frontis¬ 
piece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, piinted on hand-mado 
paper, 6s. 

Fine Edition of SO Copies, square crown 8vo, 
printed on Dutch hand-made paper, each copy 
Numbered and Signed by the Author, £l is. 

Catalogues post-free on application, 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

The FAR INTERIOR: a Nar¬ 
rative of Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, across the Zambesi. to the Lake 
Regions of Central Africa. By WALTER MON¬ 
TAGU KERR, C.E., F.R.G.S. Illustrated with 
Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. J. 1) 
Cooper and others, and containing a carefully pre¬ 
pared Map from a special Survey by the Author. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., doth, 32s. 

“ Mr. Kerr is a man of observation, he is not pron¬ 
to exaggeration, and his account of his journeying 
among the Kaffir races of South-east Equator, o 
Africa contains much that will interest many reader. 

..Throughout the groat part of his journey he had 
no white companion, nor had he a regular companr 
of blaek followers ; in fact, in a more distinct sea* 
than the general run of wanderers in Africa, he wet: 
alone among savages, carrying his life in has hand 
He was the first European to cross from end to eud 
the great territory between the Cape Colony- and th* 
Lake Nyassa, ana in this respect may claim a pk* 
among tho pinoeers of African exploration." 

Morning Pod. 

“ Mr. Kerr is a man who is possessed by tho 
genuine exploring instinct, and the peculiarity of the 
present volume is that it is the record of an adven¬ 
turous journey which was undertaken and accom¬ 
plished alone .Mr. Kerr ha3 a bright, vivac-wu- 

style, and it is unnecessary to say that he has many 
things to tell that are well worth telling." 

Manchester Examiner. 

Now ready, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH BRAZIL. 

By JAMES W. WELLS, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.8. 

A narrative of the scenes and incidents of a long 
journey In the interior, in carrying out surveys of the 
valleys of the Rio Paraopeba and the Upper Rio Sa i 
Francisco, and In travels and explorations that ex¬ 
tended from Rio de Janeiro to Maranhao. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 

“ The work furnishes a life-like picture of what the 
Author has seen. His narrative is embellished with 
pretty illustrations from his own pen.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The best book of travels in Brazil which has yet 
appeared."— Poll Mall Gazette. 

“ Two fascinating volumes.”— Scotsman. 

PHELPS (SAMUEL).-LIFE 

and LIFE WORK of SAMUEL PHELPS. ByW. 
MAY PHELPS and JOHN FORBE8-R0BEBT- 
SON. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, cloth extra 12s. 

‘ ‘ Appeals irresistibly to all lovers and students of 
the stage. It is a perfect storehouse of fact, and by 
enthusiasts will be read from the first page to the 
last.”— The Globe. 

“As a contribution to the history of the stage 
the work will have an enduring value.” — -Daily Ne< F s. 
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crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French 

Romance. By Miss BETHAM-ED WARDS, 
Author of “Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob," “The While 
House by the Sea," &o. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

CLARE of CLARESMEDE: a 

Romance. By CHARLES GIBBON, Author ol 
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of the Meadow,” Ao. 3 vols., orown 8vo, Sited. 
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JOHN JEROME: his Thoughts and 
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de Berenger,” “Don John,” Ac. CrownSvadath; 
5s. (Issued In LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 
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Translated by R. D. BLAOKMORE, M.A, CoB. 
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LITERATURE. 

Three Thousand Miles through Brazil. By 
James W. Wells. In 2 vols. (8ampson 
Low.) 

Mr. Wblls’s book presents in almost every 
respect a most favourable contrast to the 
work on Brazil, by Mr. H. C. Bent, lately 
noticed in these columns (Acadeiiy, June 26, 
1886). The contrast, in fact, is so great that 
it would be scarcely fair to mention the two 
books in the same connexion were not com¬ 
parison inevitably invited by the many points 
of contact which they have in common. Both 
cover to some extent the same ground, and 
deal with the physical aspects, natural 
history, and social conditions of the country, 
as these features presented themselves to two 
English civil engineers while engaged on the 
ordinary work of their useful profession. 
But here the analogy ceases; and, while Mr. 
Bent fills a big book with the ill-digested 
materials collected during a short stay, mainly 
in Minas Geraes, Mr. Wells brings to the 
treatment of the subject the matured experi¬ 
ence of many years spent partly in surveying, 
partly in exploring, the vast region stretching 
from Rio northwards to Maranhao, and com¬ 
prising extensive tracts in Minas Geraes, 
Goyaz, and the other intervening provinces. 
The travels and adventures here recorded 
•were, doubtless, brought to a close about 
twelve years ago, so that most of his descrip¬ 
tions would be already out of date did they 
apply to any region settled by the restless 
Anglo-Saxon race. But the case is otherwise 
in Brazil, where events move so slowly that, 
as the writer justly remarks, the scenes and 
incidents described by him can still be accepted 
as truthful pictures of Brazilian social life. 

No better idea can be given of the varied 
contents of the book than that embodied in 
a passage of the prefaee, where we are told 
that the writer’s object has been 

“to convey an unbiassed delineation of the 
subjects I have dealt with ; to write neither as 
an optimist nor as a pessimist; and to relate 
truthfully and without exaggeration not a 
specialist’s researches and discoveries, but an 
engineer’s matter-of-fact experiences amidst 
the healthy highlands of Minas Geraes, the 
pestiferous swamps of the valley of the Rio Sun 
Francisco, the bright, breezy uplands of Goyaz, 
on the long reaches of the Rio Tocantins, on 
the sandy highlands of Maranhao, and amidst 
the grandly beautiful but torturing-insect- 
infested forests of the Rio Grajahu; a life 
passed in farms, in huts, under canvas, or with 
only the bright starlit skies for a roof; riding 
or tramping footsore under a burning sun; 
boating, canoeing, or rafting on many waters; 
and, finally, meeting good, bad, and indifferent 
natives, from Nature’s gentlemen under the 
roughest guise to the most fearful of scoundrels 


—men, some bright and energetic, others most 
pitiably indolent, and steeped in the dregs of 
the lowest moral degradation.” 

The natives he learnt to know thoroughly; 
and a complete mastery of the Portuguese 
language enabled him to turn to the best 
account the many opportunities he had of 
forming a correct estimate of their character. 
Many of the farmers and traders in the rural 
districts are described as sturdy active fellows 
with a fair share of natural energy. But the 
general impression that, from various causes, 
the white race has suffered distinct deteriora¬ 
tion in Brazil is amply confirmed by the ex¬ 
periences and observations made by our author. 
The contrast is very marked between the 
backward state of the eastern provinces, exclu¬ 
sively occupied by the descendants of the 
early Portuguese colonists, and the flourishing 
condition of the more recent Teutonic settle¬ 
ments in the south. Yet, even here there 
seems to be a fatal tendency towards assimi¬ 
lation to the normal low standard of the half- 
caste Romance populations, which can be 
arrested only by constant infusion of fresh 
blood from the Fatherland. But how is this 
supply to be ensured if the stream of German 
emigration is to be deflected to the mangrove 
swamps of the West African seaboard, and to 
the enervating regions of East New Guinea 
and the “Bismarok Archipelago,” in the 
vain hope of building up a colonial empire in 
tropical lands where no European race can 
survive to the third generation ? 

Like all observers, our author is struck 
especially with the extreme ignorance and 
indolence of the genuine Brazilians. 

“ They have no ambition, no ‘ go ’ in them, no 
will or desire for anything but to sleep away 
their days and pass their nights in singing, 
dancing, and revelry. . . . Inhabitants of any 
country like these of Boqueirao are as useless 
as if they did not exist. They have nothing to 
sell or means for purchase. Their little labour 
is expended in raising a few vegetables, fishing, 
and building a poor hut, barely sufficient to 
accommodate them. It is never repaired; and 
when the rain comes in in one part of the roof 
the hammock is removed to another comer, 
until, finally, when the hut decays and col¬ 
lapses in spite of props, another is built along¬ 
side it. The women make the few cotton gar¬ 
ments of the men, that, like the huts, are never 
repaired, and are worn until the rags will no 
longer hold together. Yet, withal, they are 
the most independent of all peoples, proud of 
their right to do nothing, and they do it most 
effectually ” (ii., p. 71). 

Such passages forcibly recall Buckle’s glow¬ 
ing picture of the physical and climatic con¬ 
ditions of this region, where the excessive 
heat and moisture on all the lowlands are 
highly favourable to the development of the 
plant world and of insect life, but corre¬ 
spondingly adverse to that of all the higher 
mammals, man, of course, included. The 
insect pests are a perpetual source of com¬ 
ment ; and the references to the miseries 
caused by the attacks of the bimi fly, of 
miudos (ticks) no bigger than a grain of 
groundjjpepper, of vermelboes (red carrapatos) 
about the size of a pin’s head, two or three 
varieties of mosquitoes, hornets armed with 
all-penetrating fiery needles, and all the vast 
hosts of the ant family, fill a considerable 
part of these instructive volumes. Alluding 
to the disputed point whether the three forms 


of the carrapta are so many distinct species, 
or only one species varying with the seasons, 
the author truly remarks that anyhow 
“ they have three species of torture to inflict. 
The big ones sink shafts into one’s flesh and 
firmly anchor. The middle-aged vermelhoes are 
much more numerous, bite freely, finer and 
sharper, and are also to a certain extent trouble¬ 
some to get rid of. But the ‘jolliest’ is the 
miudo, who swarms on one by army corps at a 
time, thoroughly takes possession of one, and 
blots out memories of all earthly cares at once. 
The best remedy in this case is to jump into a 
fire of green wood, or off with clothes and 
plunge into a river whilst the clothes are being 
fumigated.” 

But even these pests have their compensa¬ 
tions in the comparative rareness of venomous 
reptiles, and great abundance of lovely birds, 
such as cardinals, humming-birds, parroquets, 
love-birds, doves and pigeons in endless 
variety, by which the woodlands are every¬ 
where enlivened. Entomologists will also be 
glad to hear of a new species of spider in the 
Pariiopeba district, a most strangely beautiful 
creature resembling frosted silver set in rows 
of gold and emeralds, with legs of golden 
wire, which weaves a very large strong web, 
whose rich silken threads glisten with a 
dazzling lustre like burnished gold. Yet, 
amid all this teeming insect life there is, 
strange to say, a remarkable dearth of earth¬ 
worms ; and to the absence of this fertilising 
element the author attributes much of the 
sterility characteristic of the Campos and other 
extensive tracts in Brazil. 

The views of such an experienced observer 
on the future prospects of the country should 
have great weight with political economists, 
and it is so far satisfactory to find that he is 
able to speak hopefully of its destinies. The 
exhaustion of the gold and diamond mines of 
the interior has caused a shifting of the popu¬ 
lation from the inland to the seaboard pro¬ 
vinces, where agriculture has advantageously 
taken the place of mining operations. Thus, 
while the remote interior has again assumed 
the aspect of a primeval wilderness, the 
coastlauds have become a profitable field for 
European capital and foreign enterprise. 
Here, accordingly, a sort of national revival 
is taking place. Here is now produced almost 
everything exported from the empire; and 
here will probably be laid the sure founda¬ 
tions of that material and moral prosperity 
which, with improved communications, must 
gradually spread from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the foot of the Cordilleras, opening up the 
boundless Amazonian lowlands to the free 
intercourse of cultured peoples. 

These handsome volumes are embellished 
with numerous charming sketches by the 
skilful hand of the writer, who has also 
enriched them with much valuable informa¬ 
tion, conveniently collected in a series of 
appendices, dealing with the physical geo¬ 
graphy, climate, mineral, and other resources 
of the country. He has supplied a good 
index and two excellent maps, which it is 
much to be hoped will attract the attention of 
our English chartographists. In one of them, 
especially, is embodied a considerable amount 
of fresh matter, the result of Mr. Wells’s 
personal surveys, and in some respects modify¬ 
ing current views regarding the watersheds 
and general relief qf the eastern provinces. 

A- H. Keabe, 
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Foetus Fosthumes de Henri-Charles Read. 

“ Petite Bibliotheque Littoraire.” (Paris: 

lemerre.) 

This little book, with its memorial-verse of 
Francois Coppee’s, its honourable place in the 
Elzevir collection of Lemerre—this handful 
of verse, has a singular and pathetic interest 
of its own; for it is the work of a young 
man, nineteen years old, who died ten years 
ago, and whose verses, published after death, 
have gained so distinct a place in Paris 
that a second edition is published of them 
to-day. It need scarcely be said that 
the poems are remarkable. It need scarcely 
be said that they bear the stamp of 
youth. That is at once their charm and 
their limitation. No new mode of think¬ 
ing, no profound or subtle insight into life, 
would he possible at the age when these verses 
were oomposed. To a great extent they 
reproduce, in a very delicate shape, the poetic 
cl aracter of their age. They are influenced 
by the intense and morbid beauty of Beaude- 
laire, by the subtle veracity of Sully Prud- 
homme. But the special distinction of Henri- 
Charles Read is that, underneath these 
expansions of the orthodox “ spasmes mortel 
d’une apre volupte,” the correct fatigue and 
disenchantment of to-day, one hears already 
that this child of nineteen has a new fresh 
voice of his own; and one that is singularly 
different from the ritournel he sings. It has 
the directness, the virility, the note of gay 
audacity, of a light and charming sentiment 
that is none the less good sense—the some¬ 
thing youthful, and fresh, and clear, which 
used to be so precious in the genius of Prance. 
Every here and there we smile and think of 
Charles d’Orleans, every here and there of 
Cl&nent Marot. And it is this ultra-Prench 
and gaulois quality that more than anything 
we must deplore in the early death of this 
young Frenchman—all the more national to 
redeem his foreign name. Por, had he lived, his 
character was masculine enough and gracious 
enough to have made its freshness and vigour 
perceptible in the over-subtle or over-brutal 
literature of modem Prance; since, great and 
beautiful and veracious as that literature 
remains, it suffers precisely from the lack of 
that gay good sense which distinguished 
Henri-Charles Read. 

But it is useless to wonder now whether 
this fertile germ of poetry would have flowered 
red or blue. The frost nipped it. The future 
is taken away. All that remains is to note 
sorrowfully the delicate and charming quality 
of the little that our poet could accomplish. 
Some of his songs possess already that lyric 
quality which is worth a tome of theorising. 
And as it is not probable that many English 
readers possess this graceful little book, I 
quote two poems—one grave, one gay. The 
first, it will be seen, not without an accent of 
Beaudelaire, is singularly pathetic; I am con¬ 
vinced it must preserve its author’s name for 
many years. The second, gay and light, and 
gracious, has a charm more difficult to define. 

“ Je crois que Dieu, quand je suis ne, 

Pour moi n’a pas fait de depense, 

Et que le occur qu’il m’a donna ' 

Etatt bien vieux, d&s mon enfance. 

“ Par economic, il logea 
Dana ma juvenile poitrine 
Tin coeur ayant servi deju, 

Dn coeur fletri, tout en ruine. 


“Da subi mille combats 
II est couvert de meurtriasures, 

Et cependant je ne sais pas 
D’oii lui viennent tant de blessurea. 

“ II a lea souvenirs loin-tains 
De cent passions que j’ignore, 

I'Tammea mortes, roves eteinta, 

Soleils disparus dds l’aurore. 

“ II brule de feux dovoranta 
Pour de superbes inconnues, 

Et sent lea parfums delirants 
D’amours que je n’ai jamais eues ! 

“ O le plus terrible tourment! 

Mai sans pareil, douleur supreme, 

Sort siniatre! Aimer follement 
Et ne pas savoir ce qu’on aime.” 

Sonnet. 

“ Le temps fuit, au loin emporte, 

Et n’est qu’un leurre: 

D’ou vient qu’on pleura 
Sans oease sa rapidite ? 

“ Au milieu d’un etemitd 
Qu’est-ce qu’une heure ? 

Kienne demeure, 

Tout passe dans l’immensitc ! 

“ Et pourtant, ivre de tendresse, 

Quand je suis prbs de ma maitresse 
A l’ffiil roveur, 

Qui me lutine et me caresse, 

Une heure, une heure de paresse 
A sa valeur! ” 

Three weeks after Henri-Charles Read had 
written the last of these poems he fell sud¬ 
denly very ill. An end had come to the days 
full of history, to the long evenings when, 
hurrying home from the Lycee, he would fill 
his cahier with sonnets. “ I must he very 
ill,” he said one night; “I cannot make 
verses any longer.” It was, in fact, a mortal 
sickness. The young spirit had thought and 
planned too ardently. The strings had been 
stretched too tightly, and they snapped. He 
fell ill of a brain-fever, and in a very few 
days it was plain that he was dying. “Je 
n’Stais pas vieux, pourtant,” said this 
poet of nineteen. “ J’avais bien de choses k 
dire! ” The was all of his complaint, for 
his was a virile and courageous spirit. But 
it is hard to die and leave the best things 
unsaid. It is bitter to realise the tremendous 
difference a few years might have made— 
the whole immeasurable difference between 
oblivion and remembrance. Henri-Charles 
Read died too soon. He may never join the 
glorious company of the immortals. His name 
has not the ring of theirs who keep the crown 
of life without the toil of living. Yet, after 
ten eventful years, the world has not forgotten 
the unredeemed but veracious promise of this 
little book. These posthumous poems have 
won an honourable public; and for many 
years to come the pathetic figure of their 
author will haunt the lovers of poetry in 
France. He will be remembered, even when 
he may be no longer read. Do not we in 
England, after a long time, still recall the 
early death of Henry Kirke White? In 
Germany his poems still preserve their fragile 
life. Por those who die in the double promise 
of youth and genius are not easily forgotten. 
Their names linger plaintively in the mind of 
successive generations, as the names of ships 
that go down in sight of land are long remem¬ 
bered by the populations of the shore. 

A. Maby P. Robinson. 


Shropshire Folklore. Fart III. By Char¬ 
lotte S. Bume. (Triibner.) 


Shbopshire is much to be congratulated on 
now possessing a complete manual of its folk¬ 
lore. When will some other counties, notably 
Herefordshire and Devon, be similarly blessed? 
It is not, indeed, every locality which can 
boast such indefatigable and sagacious ex¬ 
plorers as Miss Georgina Jackson and Miss C. 
Bume, by whom the “ 8heaf of Gleanings" 
before us has been collected. There cannot 
be much “leasing” left after them. Their 
united industry shows the true mode in which 
a county’s folklore, like its history, should be 
written. It must be by co-operation. A 
committee might be formed by local archae¬ 
ological or natural history societies. Each dis¬ 
trict would then be entrusted to its own 
collector or collectors, the central body would 
arrange the reports they sent in and compare 
them with the folklore which is already stored 
away in literary journals, provincial Notts 
and Queries, and the like, while the handling 
and arrangement of the matter so resulting 
should be entrusted to some skilled worker. 


Thus each county, or each natural district of 
the county, would soon acquire a most useful 
body of information on its own superstitions 
and the beliefs of its happier youth, before 
School Boards ruthlessly compressed all minds 
into “ Standards” ; and “Readers,” brimful 
of grammar and geography, banished ghosts, 
pixies, and omens from the improved intelli¬ 
gence of the country. At present lovers of 
folklore must turn with pleasure again and 
again to such exhaustive books as Henderson’s 
Folklore of the Northern Counties and Miss 
Bume’s Shropshire Collections. 

The symmetry of the different sections of 
Miss Bume’s book is well preserved through¬ 
out. Superstitions in all their varieties— 
connected with fairies, ghosts, and the like; 
legendary lore of days, birds, beasts, insects; 
the old wives’ fables connected with birth, 
marriage, and death; well-worship, wakes, 
fairs, ballads—these are carefully and fully 
treated. Only at the last chapter do we 
begin to carp. Whether epitaphs should be 
included at all in Miss Burne’s book might 
well be questioned; but that only some two 
dozen, and none of those of very great excel¬ 
lence either in beauty or quaintness of thought 
or expression, should be quoted much reminds 
us of the man who brought three or four 
bricks as a sample of the house he wished to 
sell. Either these epitaphs should be wholly 
expunged, or a fair selection of the representa¬ 
tive epitaphs of the county should be pro¬ 
vided. Fortunately the historical introduction, 
with its useful map of the county, coloured 
according to the ohief territorial divisions, 
succeeds; and the reader cannot but lay e 
book down with approbation. The chap 
about Christmas and its customs, and upon tne 
wakes and plays of Shropshire deserve sps™ 
commendation: the first because its subject 
might be considered well threshed out mi 
yet Miss Bume has found much that is nov , 
the second because of the painstaking 
gation which it manifests into a cun 
department of mediaeval lore. , . 

The virtues of a good folklorist we take 
be two—industry in the collection of “®**\ , 
sagacity in correlating them with the kin 
facts of other countries and 10 
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historical enquiries are aided, science enabled 
to behold the primal beliefs and fears of the 
race; and the child, which has developed into 
the highly-civilised, intelligent, but weary 
denizen of the nineteenth century, is discovered 
at play “ among his new-born blisses ” in the 
nursery of his Eastern home, before brothers 
and sisters had bidden it farewell and set out 
to travel into the setting sun. To gather 
omens and wayside fancies, track out ghosts, 
and pursue Oberon and Titania to their moon¬ 
lit groves, may be a pleasant exercise ; but to 
rest contented with these results is only to 
amuse one’s-self with the discarded toys of 
learning. Miss Burae always recognises this; 
and counts her task only half done until she has 
brought her material together, compared it 
with what other workers have amassed, and 
traced this curious belief or that singular 
practice to the simple facts and feelings of 
human nature. Her reader may not always 
agree with her deductions; but he cannot 
reasonably complain, for she has provided him 
with a wealth of material, and he can easily 
draw another conclusion for himself. 

Another plum may be added (though it be 
not Salopian) to the mince-pies here described, 
and the luck which attends eaters of them 
during the twelve days of the Christmas 
Feast. No one should ever eat a mince-pie 
until “ 0 Sapientia ” (December 16). South 
Shropshire and Herefordshire were parts of 
the Mercian kingdom, and yet, so far as we 
have noticed, they possess little folklore in 
common. A belief in the efficacy of certain 
wells to cure diseases of the eye is an excep¬ 
tion. A well at Ewias Harold is as famous in 
its district as the well near the river Corve at 
Xudlow. Few people have any idea how late 
some amusements and penalties which are 
generally connected with the last century 
lingered in Shropshire. Thus Miss Burae 
notes that so late as 1868 a competition of 
grinning through a horse-collar was held at 
All Stratton; while one of her informants 
remembered a waggon, with eight or ten old 
■women in it grinning through horse-collars 
for a prize at Ellesmere Wake. Oakengates 
boasts the unenviable notoriety of having 
been, it is believed, the scene of the last bull¬ 
baiting in Shropshire. It is hard to credit 
that this took place in 1833, 

“ having been omitted the year before on 
account of the cholera, says an old man, who 
remembers even the colour of the last bull, 
which broke loose from the stake and rushed 
madly among the crowd.” 

At Loppington, it seems, the enormously 
strong iron ring to which the bull was 
fastened is still visible on the village green. 
Even the branks (or scold’s bridle) was in 
common use, at all events, until 1846, when 
it was placed by the Mayoral Court of 
Shrewsbury on a scolding woman of the town. 
More diverting still, the woman is yet alive, 
and speaks with pride of her punishment. 

As for Miss Burae’s collection of ballads, 
we have known the amusing ballad of “ The 
Disdainful Lady” sung by a Devonshire 
nurse. “ Country Courtship,” also here 
given from a native of West Shropshire’s 
copy, would make a much better comic song 
than the dreary productions so-called now a 
days. Characteristic proverbs here quoted 
are: “ If a man wants a hare for his Sunday 
dinner, he had best catch it over-night” 


(Chirbury); or (from the same locality) “The 
water is never missed till the well runs dry.” 

Better still are the expressions—“ Miss- 

has just gone by wi’ ribbints an’ fithers as 
fine as flying pigs,” and “ Times *av bin that 
bad, I’ve ’ad to take my coat off to pass the 
work’usdoor” (*.«., I have had much diffi¬ 
culty in paying my way). “Hole” for a 
rainy quarter is not an uncommon phrase far 
away from Shropshire. If Hodnet “Hole” 
in Shropshire means rain from the south-west, 
Tetney “ Hole ” is famous in North Lincoln¬ 
shire for sending rain storms from the south¬ 
east. But here our notice of this useful and 
amusing book must end. Our object has been 
to show that it possesses abundant interest 
for other than Salopians. All readers will 
hope that Miss Burae will continue her 
researches among the early history and anti¬ 
quities of her county. A book written with 
so much industry and learning as the Shrop¬ 
shire Folklore which she has just finished 
is an earnest of even better work in the 
future. M. G. Watkizs. 


A Short History of Parliament. By B. C. 

Skottowe. (Sonnenschein.) 

The commonplace-book is an ancient and 
honourable institution, which, perhaps, de¬ 
serves more than the comparatively humble 
reputation which it enjoys. Students of all 
sorts, particularly those whose study is con¬ 
nected with examinations, are particularly 
indebted to it. Every sensible and indus¬ 
trious man keeps one, perhaps several. The 
student of constitutional hiBtory reads the 
great works written upon his subject—those 
of Stubbs, Hallam, Gardiner, Lecky, or Erskine 
May. He extracts passages from them more 
or less word for word; he relies upon their 
research; he follows their arrangement; he 
adopts their conclusions; and, if he is a wise 
man, he will probably break up his note-book 
into chapters and sections, with here and 
there an omnibus chapter for stray informa¬ 
tion, and will add an index at the end. The 
credit of work such as this is not to be denied, 
however many deserve it. It marks at least 
the painstaking man. It is a nice ethical 
question, What is the legitimate use of the 
book ? To bestow it on a friend or place it at 
the disposal of a pupil is a proper, though 
perhaps a mistaken, kindness. Everyone 
should make these things for themselves; but 
to publish it would be a very different 
matter. 

There is too much of the glorified common¬ 
place-book about Mr. Skottowe’s History. 
The authorities whom he follows—Stubbs, 
Gardiner, Hallam—are the proper ones, 
though, perhaps, already too well known and 
too accessible to need further commending to 
the public; but he follows them with extra¬ 
ordinary closeness. Take the following account 
of Strafford’s impeachment, which is in Mr. 
Gardiner’s province. Says Mr. Skottowe: 

“The news was taken to Strafford himself. 
‘ I will go,’ he said with haughty indignation, 
‘ and look my accusers in the face. ’ He entered 
the House with the imperious air and scowling 
brow of an angry dictator. But the spell of his 
influence was broken, and his appearance was 
greeted by loud shouts of ‘ Withdraw, with¬ 
draw.’ He was compelled to retire in con¬ 
fusion; but in a few minutes was summoned 


back to the House to hear on his knees the 
order of his committal to the custody of the 
Usher of the Black Bod.” 

Now for Mr. Gardiner: 

“ The news of the impeachment was carried to 
Strafford. ‘ I will go,’ he proudly said, * and 
look my accusers in the faoe. With haughty 
mien and scowling brow he strode up the floor 
of the House to, his place of honour. Shouts 
of ‘ Withdraw, withdraw,’ rose from every side. 
As soon as he was gone an order was passed 
sequestering the Lord Lieutenant from his 
place in the House, and committinghim to the 
custody of the Gentleman Usher. He was then 
called in and bidden to kneel while the order 
was read.” 

A few pages later Mr. Skottowe writes: 

“ A season of wild panic and its natural atten¬ 
dant, insane rage, was setting in. . . . Sir 
Symonds d’Ewes records that one morning they 
met with their minds so burdened with the 
solemnity of their position that they remained 
silently regarding one another, as men looking 
for oounsel and finding none. Then the clerk 
began to read the order of tho day. The first 
bill was for regulating the trade of wire¬ 
drawing. The subject seemed so ludicrously 
inappropriate to the electric state of their feel¬ 
ings that they broke into a shout of hysterical 
laughter, and then again there was a long 
silence.” 

Mr. Gardiner writes thus of May 3, 1641: 

“When they met that morning the Commons 
remained for some time silently regarding 
one another as men looking for counsel and 
findin g none. At last the Clerk began to read 
the Bill which stood first on the orders of the 
day. It happened to be one for regulating the 
trade of wire-drawing. The inappropriateness 
of the subject struck the members with a sense 
of ludicrous inoongruity, and the tension of 
their feelings relieved itself in a loud burst of 
laughter. Then there was again silence for a 
quarter or half an hour.” 

In a footnote d’Ewe’s Diary is cited by 
Gardiner; but Mr. Skottowe does not en¬ 
cumber his pages with references to autho¬ 
rities. 

Hallam has a chapter on Ireland and its 
Parliament, so has Mr. Skottowe; and it is 
to be observed that where Hallam has left off 
Mr. Skottowe becomes exceedingly loose and 
sketchy. Mr. Skottowe’s begins: 

“ An Irish Parliament was at the outset merely 
a wider form of the Ordinary Feudal Council 
of the Lord Deputy: the latter consisting of 
those barons who lived in the vicinity of the 
Vice-regal whereabouts; the former including 
in addition others from more distant provinces, 
who were summoned only on important occa¬ 
sions. In 1295, however, the Lord Deputy 
Wogan issued directions to the sheriffs of every 
county and liberty to return two knights to 
Parliament. The date of the admission of the 
burgesses cannot be fixed with anything like 
accuracy; but it is improbable that it was 
earlier than the reign of Edward III. They 
appear for certain in 1341, and they are men¬ 
tioned as an essential part of Parliament in an 
ordinance of 1359.” 

“ An Irish Parliament originally,” says Hall am , 
“ like an English one, was but a more numerous 
council to which the more distant as well as the 
neighbouring barons were summoned. . . . 
Not long after 1295 the sheriff of each county 
and liberty is directed to return two knights to 
a Parliament held by Wogan, an active and able 
deputy. The date of the admission of burgesses 
cannot be fixed with precision, but it was pro¬ 
bably not earlier than the reign of Edward TEL 
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grammar goes astray. There is a paragraph hat there is enough to form an interesting 
of nine sentences, of which five contain a record of what was in many ways a remark- 


They appear in 1341 . . . The Commons 
are mentioned as an essential part of Parlia¬ 
ment in an ordinanoe of 1359.” 

These resemblances may, however, be mere 
coincidences; and it is to be observed that here 
and there Mr. Skottowe does not in mere 
matters of fact follow his predecessors with 
the slavish accuracy of a simple copyist. No 
doubt the historical materials and the re¬ 
sources of the English language are as open 
to Mr. Skottowe as to Hallam or Mr. Gardiner, 
though Mr. Gardiner seems to have antici¬ 
pated all Mr. Skottowe’s quotations from the 
authorities; and in the matter of English, 
Hallam, though the divergences are some¬ 
times slight, has considerably the best of it. 
But it would have been wise to have avoided 
textual resemblances to works with which, 
no doubt, Mr. Skottowe is familiar. On the 
other hand, if he has been drawing on these 
works, they are perfectly respectable author¬ 
ities for him to follow, and frequently he does 
expressly quote their conclusions and signify 
his acceptance of them. His error, if any, is 
merely one of over-cautious reliance upon 
authority. But there is a graver question. 
Why should this book have been published 
at all? The subject is by no means un¬ 
trodden ground. It appears from the title- 
page that Mr. Skottowe has himself already 
shed light upon it by some Outlines of Con¬ 
stitutional History , and part of this book—the 
best—is a reprint from yet another work of 
his own. Exactly for what purpose the 
student is to resort to this “history” it is 
not easy to see. It gives a very brief and 
sketchy account of the origines of Parliament. 
Henry YIII. is reached in five and twenty pages. 
The familiar story of the doings and fortunes 
of Parliament then follows, varied sometimes 
by cognate historical matter, not parliamentary, 
and necessarily in brief; sometimes by chapters 
of a more personal kind, sketches of states¬ 
men, mention of their names with “ short and 
inadequate notices,” irrelevant quotations 
from speeches, and anecdotes mistold. The 
book attempts too much. In the main, the 
growth of parliamentary government is clearly 
related; but for this, half the bulk would 
have sufficed. Of the general narrative of 
history there is either too much or too little— 
too much for those who have access to other 
books, too little for those who have not. The 
book is short of plan and out of scale. One 
quarter of it is devoted to events since 1830— 
partly unnecessary narrative, partly polemical 
comment. There is a passage in which it is 
suggested that it was Lord Grey whom Wil¬ 
liam IY. dismissed in 1834, and not Lord 
Melbourne. Cobden is called on one page 
one of England’s greatest orators, and on 
another is practically denied the rank of an 
orator at all. The Chartists are ignored alto¬ 
gether ; and in a sentence, where the proofs, 
too, have not been corrected, the Ballot Act, 
which everybody knows is continued from 
year to year, is said to be now permanent. 

A passable literary style might have re¬ 
deemed Mr. Skottowe’s great defects of plan ; 
for there are pages, and even chapters, which 
have movement and point, and style might 
have lightened the task of searching for 
them. But, unfortunately, he has through¬ 
out adopted an airy and slipshod, not to say 
slangy, manner of writing, which is but 
tedious in the reading. Not unfrequently the 


subject indeed, but absolutely no principal 
verb whatever, and another of four in which 
two sentences have the same remarkable con¬ 
struction, heightened by the fact that instead 
of the subject there is a possessive case, 
genitivuspendens. Mr. Skottowe, who describes 
himself as a “parliamentary historian,” con¬ 
descends to speak of “ Mr. Parnell and his 
merry men ”; to describe Mr. Bradlaugh as 
“ a more appalling nuisance even than Mr. 
Biggar ”; and to say, in reference to Mr. 
Biggar’s spying strangers, “ It happened that 
one of the persons hustled out unceremoniously 
at one time, in obedience to the mischievous 
will of the Irish pork-butcher, was the Prince 
of Wales himself.” His writing is fine, but 
monotonously fine. Einch, the Speaker, is 
described on one page as speaking with tears 
in his eyes, and on the next page but one 
with tears in his voice. “ Seldom,” we are 
told, “has Parliament been adorned with 
such a galaxy of brilliant stars as those which 
coruscated in the political firmament at the 
close of the eighteenth century.” Finally, 
“the vigorous and aspiring personality of 
Lord Palmerston gradually overshadowed the 
less resounding reputation of Lord John 
Russell.” This is not the true historical 
style. The preface sayB that the object with 
which the book was written was “ the hope of 
imparting a certain amount of life to the dry 
bones which are strewn in the way of the con¬ 
stitutional student, and of combining instruc¬ 
tion with a certain amount of amusement.” 
Both instruction and amusement are to be 
gained from this book, but perhaps not pre¬ 
cisely those whioh Mr. Skottowe intended. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


A New Method of Mental Science: with 
Applications to Political Economy. By 
Thomas Paterson. (Women’s Printing So¬ 
ciety.) 

The name of Mr. Paterson, who died in 1882, 
is well known to most people who take an 
interest in the efforts of workmen to improve 
the condition of their fellows. He was a 
cabinet-maker and wood-carver, who devoted 
his spare time to social and industrial ques¬ 
tions—not as an agitator, but as a practical 
and earnest worker and a careful student. 
From the beginning of the movement for 
establishing workmen’s dubs and institutes 
down to the discussions on patent law reform 
which preceded the Act of 1883, he threw 
himself ardently into every enterprise which 
tended to progress. Even his speculative 
studies, of which the present volume is the 
only permanent result, had their origin in his 
strong social interests. As his wife tells us 
in her biographical preface (the only fault of 
which is its brevity), two motives chiefly 
impelled him to write the book: his desire to 
refute prevailing materialistic opinions, and 
his conviction that political economy has 
not hitherto been built upon sound founda¬ 
tions. He did not live to carry out his 
scheme. Part of what the editor decided to 
print is in a fragmentary state, while the 
notes on the application of his method to 
education have had to be altogether omitted. 
Probably the most valuable portion is missing, 


able life. 

Mr. Paterson did not propose to carry out 
a complete investigation of even a section of 
mental science, but merely to indicate a 
method of inquiry. And one must judge the 
work in the light of its purpose, feeling that 
if the author had carried the inquiry further 
and tested his results by more varied applica¬ 
tions he would probably have modified many 
of his ideas. This must be taken to explain 
some passages in which he has allowed slight 
and even verbal differences to obscure the 
substantial identity of his own views with 
those which he criticises. The chief aim of 
the book is to urge us to abandon the method 
of introspection, and to recognise that mental 
phenomena as matters of scientific study are 
visible, tangible, or otherwise perceived by 
the senses; that in this respect they are like 
physical phenomena, though they differ pro¬ 
foundly in their action. Physical phenomena 
are subject to the laws of number and quan¬ 
tity ; they have their action modified, by 
associated groups of phenomena; and their 
complexity is so great that our perception of 
them can never be perfectly accurate and 
complete. Mental phenomena, on the other 
hand, are not subject to these laws, are not 
modified by surrounding phenomena, and may 
be perceived with perfect accuracy and com¬ 
pleteness. By artificial means man may 
extend his power of perception, but some 
limit there is on the physical side. Mentally 
he is not so bounded, but has a range similar 
to that which is attributed to Deity in the 
terms omnipresence, omnipotence, and omni¬ 
science. In scientific generalisation and in 
artistic idealisation we witness such a trans¬ 
cending of the physical limit. Mr. Paterson 
applies his method to the classification of 
desires, some of which are physical and there¬ 
fore limited, as the desire for food and the 
desire for warmth, others of which are mental 
and unlimited, as the desire for approbation; 
the former, as he observes, being desires of 
which the plan of realisation chiefly relates 
to the individual himself, the latter being 
desires of whioh it relates chiefly to other 
human beings. At the root of social and 
political science lies this distinction of physical 
and mental desires. It would lead us too far 
to consider in detail Mr. Paterson’s theory, 
which, though developed with much origin¬ 
ality and suggestiveness and with many 
effective illustrations, lays itself open to 
criticism at almost every stage. No one who 
reads the book will fail to pause over the 
somewhat extraordinary arguments at the 
beginning of the second chapter. They cut 
through the knot, but do not untie it. The 
new method, in fact, makes large assumptions. 
Physical phenomena are admitted; so is a 
mind with certain faculties. Why introduce, 
as a third and distinct factor, mental actions 
or phenomena (for the expressions are used 
with some laxity), each of which is “ sn 
object perceived by the senses, an object, m 
fact, as clearly visible or tangible as any of 
the physical phenomena with which it is 
associated ” ? To conceive mind as having a 
dual nature is difficult enough; but the diffi¬ 
culty is not removed by presenting it in 
another form. 

The classification of desires leads to tbs 
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application of his theory to political economy, 
on which are appended some fragmentary 
thoughts and two lectures delivered in 1877 
in reply to Prof. Leone Levi. Mr. Paterson 
was much dissatisfied with political economists, 
and with good reason, if their snbjeot be as 
wide as he conceives it. If it be “ a science 
of the forces which tend to the well¬ 
being of society,” they have, indeed, lament¬ 
ably failed. Bat they never set themselves 
the task of framing so impossible a science; 
though we may agree with him that mental 
needs or desires, as distinguished from physical, 
have received too little attention. Of the 
two lectures, one is devoted to over-popula¬ 
tion, and is an attempt to remove what Mr. 
Paterson considers “an unfounded panic.” 
It fails, as do most similar arguments, to state 
correctly the theory under examination. In 
the second lecture, where he insists on the 
grave social difficulties caused by the progress 
of mechanical invention, he is on more solid 
ground, and puts very forcibly the necessity 
of reviewing our whole position. We are 
moving on, he thinks, towards great changes 
in our ideas of property, which may ultimately 
lead to a combination of what is best in 
eo-operation and in individual effort. Mili¬ 
tary leaders have not been inspired by mere 
hope ; of plunder and personal gain. Why 
should we not also have industrial leaders, 
working even more for social honour than 
for, pay ? G. P. Macdoheli,. 


HEW HOVELS. 

A Home divided against Itself. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Lady Valeria. By A. Moberly. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Astray. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Mary 
Bramston, Christabel Coleridge, and Esmii 
Stuart. (Hatchards.) 

Marcella Or ace. By Boss Mulholland. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

throat Expectations. By Greville J. Chester. 
(White.) 

That Winter Night. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Axrowsmith.) 

Teams. By the author of “A Jaunt in a 
Junk.” (Vizetelly.) 

Hot for many years has Mrs. Oliphant written 
a story in which character counts for so much 
and plot-interest counts for so little, as in A 
House divided against Itielf. The plot is, 
indeed, thin even to carelessness, the reunion 
of the divided house and the marriage of the 
right hero to the right heroine being huddled 
into the last few pages of the third volume; 
bat as an exhaustive—it is sometimes so 
detailed as to be positively exhausting—study 
of Mr. Waiing and of Lady Markham, the 
wife from whom he is separated, and of their 
daughters, Frances and Constance, and, above 
all, of Lady Markham’s son by her first mar¬ 
riage, it is certainly equal to anything of the 
hind that Mrs. Oliphant has produced. 
Markham, a queer, physically and morally 
gnarled little cynic and man of that world 
which means dubability and high play, will 
probablj be the favourite with most readers of 
A House divided against Itself. He is at 
least natural and sincere in his conversations 


with his doting mother, in his foibles, and 
even in his final aot of self-sacrifice, which con¬ 
sists much more of sheer good nature than of 
anything else. His confidences are perhaps 
too numerous and too long, but he is no 
actor; while one has always a suspicion 
that Frances Waring is consciously play¬ 
ing Una to her sister Constance’s Duessa. 
The misfortunes of George Gaunt, who takes 
to gambling because he is jilted by a selfish 
girl, and as a natural result is attacked 
by fever, are of a kind that Mrs. Oliphant 
has great skill and takes great artistic pride 
in describing; and here she succeeds to per¬ 
fection, as she does also in her treatment of 
a comic half love-affair between Frances 
Waring and a worthy gentleman old enough 
to be her father, and aware of the fact. 
There is not an oasis of the supernatural in the 
arid social realism of A House divided against 
Itself— and more’s the pity. It teaches only 
that a quiet life on the Bordighera supplies a 
better training than fashionable life in Eaton 
Square. 

Lady Valeria is nearly as complicated as a 
family settlement, and its author succeeds 
undoubtedly in keeping back his secret to 
the very last. Euphrosyne, too, the evil 
genius and “ mystery woman ” of the story, is 
an adventuress of almost unrivalled resource, 
although it must be allowed that such a 
simpleton as Edrio, whom she victimises, 
could hardly be found in Shorncliffe or any 
other camp; and that he really deserves the 
ghastly terrorism, deception, and even kid¬ 
napping he endures at her hands. But the 
plot is spun out to an unnecessary length; and 
it is hopelessly intertwined with the problems 
of religion and real property. Besides, the 
whole story hinges on the mental condition 
of the Lady Valeria, who gives her name 
to it ; and her insanity is so manifest 
that it could hardly have imposed on the 
stupidest of curates or officers. Mr. (or Miss) 
Moberly, who writes with more than average 
care, ought to do better next time. 

Astray is a rather perilous but very agreeable 
and wonderfully successful experiment in 
joint authorship on a formidable scale. The 
success attained is due to several reasons. For 
one thing Astray consists entirely of extracts 
from letters and journals — a circumstance 
which not only allows, but necessitates variety 
of style. Then the plot of the story is the 
simplest—the moral rehabilitation and re¬ 
storation to happiness through repentance and 
self-sacrifice of a man who, in early life, has 
committed an offence against the law. Finally 
the life that is sketched is also the simplest— 
the largely clericalised life of a little town 
in the New Forest district. There is no more 
serious event in Astray than an epidemic of 
typhoid fever, which servos no more impor¬ 
tant purpose than to make the repentant 
Burton King aware of the fact that, not only 
does he love Frida Wood, but that Frida Wood 
loves him. The plot wants a villain badly, 
which ought, perhaps, to be attributed to 
the joint authorship of the book. Such a 
designation hardly applies to Bob King, 
though he is selfish, tipples, and is not suffi¬ 
ciently reticent about the affairs of his brother 
Burton, nor to Rufus Blackstone, although 
he makes known to the “ society ” of Emery 
St. Lawrence that it has been giving shelter 


and countenance to an ex-convict. Everybody 
that is vindictive, like Felicia Heath, softens, 
everybody that is self-sufficient becomes 
modest, like Marian Forester, the daughter of 
the rector and a novelist on her own respon¬ 
sibility, who says her line is to write “ real 
studies from real character,” while she has, 
in truth, no insight into character at all. The 
writers of Astray succeed a good deal better 
than Miss Forester. In addition to Burton 
King and his sisters, Frank Marsh is a good 
sketch of a retiring dreamer. The humour 
in Astray is almost too subtle. 

Marcella Grace is a carefully written and 
interesting story illustrative of life in the 
Ireland of to-day—or at least of yesterday— 
with its rack-renters, “ constitutional ” 
Nationalists, “ Invincibles,” informers, assas¬ 
sins,"and faithful lovers. Incident counts for 
much more than character in the book, 
and, most readers will think, so much the 
better. From the day when Marcella shelters 
—simply because he has a “ good face ”—the 
man she subsequently marries, from the 
Dublin police, who are hunting him as a 
possible murderer, to the other and still more 
fateful day, when she nurses through a fever 
the wretch who has actually committed the 
crime and sworn away an innocent man’s life, 
interest in the doings of this heroic woman 
never flags. She is, indeed, perhaps too much 
of a heroine, and of a Roman rather than of 
an Irish type. However, she has true 
nobility in her; and Bryan Kilmorey, her 
husband, if a trifle more “ viewy ” and less 
“ practical,” is eminently worthy of her. A 
very powerful, and yet quite natural, scene is 
that in which Bryan breaks do wn Marcella’s 
resolution to give false evidence at his trial, 
with a view to saving his life. It is to be 
regretted that Miss Mulholland had not intro¬ 
duced more truly Irish character into her 
story, for what there is of it—suoh as Mrs. 
O’Ketly, whose heiress Marcella becomes—is 
very good. 

Mr. Chester assures us that the main inci¬ 
dent on which his novelette of Great Ex¬ 
pectations hinges actually occurred. His 
critics will, of course, accept his assurance; 
but some of them at all events would have 
been very glad to have welcomed the par¬ 
ticular incident as an eminently creditable 
effort of his imagination. The sudden 
descent of the daring adventuress Mrs. 
Welby on the “respectable” Norfolk town 
of Headingham, and on Miss Anastasia Hard- 
wioke, a sexagenarian spinster and proprietress 
of the High House there, under pretext of an 
old boarding-school intimacy, is very cleverly 
managed in any case. Her oonquests of the 
poor old lady and her friends—the doctor and 
the solicitor—not to speak of an inquisitive 
waiting - woman, are told with genuine, if 
occasionally too rollicking humour; and one 
has a sneaking sympathy with Mrs. Welby 
until, like the Brinvilliers and Becky Sharp, 
she attempts a little mild poisoning. Her 
“niece” Blanche forms a very good foil to 
her, and the hapless love affair between her 
and the nephew of Miss Hardwicke gives 
Mr. Chester’s oomedietta the lining of 
tender interest which such a work needs. 
Great Expectations is in advance of anything 
from the same pen, and for good nature, good 
humour, fidelity in local colouring, and Self- 
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respect in style, is very heartily to be recom¬ 
mended. As a humourist, Mr. Chester should 
beware, not so much of aiming at evoking 
“ laughter shaking both his sides,” as of re¬ 
vealing his aim, and of giving to any personage 
such a hideous designation as "The Reverend 
Simeon Sapoote, Rector of Sluaham-cum- 
Piddlecote.” 


Not the least of the attractions of Mr. 
Buchanan’s little romance—for it is a romance 
—of That Winter Sight, is that it does not 
recall much of its author’s recent work. The 
scene is laid in the same country as The 
Shadow of the Sword ; but it is, happily, free 
from the literary “ storm and stress ” which 
marred that, in many respects, powerful work 
But since writing The Shadow of the Sword 
Mr. Buchanan has tried his hand as a moralist 
and realist, and published The Sew Abelard 
and Foxglove Manor. His new story resembles 
these books in no respect. It is the account 
of an incident in the second stage of the 
Franco-German War, an incident which, it 
seems, has a basis of fact, and has already 
been turned to account by M. Francis Copp6e 
It is told in Mr. Buchanan’s best and direotest 
style. Blanche de Gavrolles, the daughter of 
a fine old Chevalier, who has offered himself 
for service in the improvised Gambettist war 
d outrance against German invasion, and who 
finds in her simple faith and Norman blood 
an adequate protection and consolation, is 
saved by a Uhlan officer from insult, if 
not death, at the hands of a rude colleague. 
When he is severely wounded in the 
guerilla warfare of the time, she nurses 
him back to life and health. She even per¬ 
forms this service a second time, Hartmann 
(that is the name of her Uhlan) being shot by 
Houzel—a plebeian admirer of Blanche, half 
lover, half watch-dog. By this time, of 
course, Hartmann and Blanche are lovers; and 
the crisis of the story is reached when he 
confesses to having cut down a French officer 
in a manner resembling murder rather than 
fair fight—an officer whom Blanche has no 
difficulty in recognising as her father. The 
story should have stopped here, and as a 
tragedy; but Mr. Buchanan has felt con¬ 
strained to arrange a good ending, and this 
he does in a rather commonplace fashion. All 
the characters in That Winter's Night —there 
are not many—are carefully drawn. The 
Chevalier de Gavrolles is, perhaps, too like 
the George Washington of childhood’s fancy, 
but his character as a sketch of moral excel¬ 
lence is thoroughly sustained. There is a 
capitally drawn priest in the story; and 
Houzel, who hales all Germans with the 
hatred of one of Gambetta’s “wolves,” is 
a powerful sketch. 

It is not easy to see why the author 
of “A Jaunt in a Junk ” should have called 
his new book learus, for it would be difficult 
to say whether his hero resembles less the 
father of Erigone or the father of Penelope. 
That, however, is a secondary matter. Icarus 
reads like an attempt on the part of a man 
who can write a rattling book of travel to 
produce a realistic novel in the English sense. 
It contains some of the characters and inci¬ 
dents usually to be found in such works, 
There is a Mr. Ernest Errington, with nothing 
to do and eminently impressionable; and a 
burlesque actress; and a Mrs Bellairs, who is 


married to an elderly person “ in the City,” 
reads circulating-library stories, and is ready 
to be kissed at any moment; and Isabel Lux- 
mere, who has “ a classic bust,” reads French 
novels, is even more daringly amorous them 
Mrs. Bellairs, and proves in the end “a 
harlot ”—in other words, she turns out to be 
the unfaithful wife of Errington’s most inti¬ 
mate friend, a mad artist. Then there are 
“touches” that “send a vague mesmeric 
thrill coursing up under the shirt-sleeve,” 
and 

“triumphant, he raised his eyes, and, to his 
surprise and fascination, found them within 
three inches of her large blue orbs, which swam, 
alas! with an almost unearthly lustre. He 
gazed a moment, their heads fell together- 
his back was to the fire and hid her face—an 
involuntary impulse—their lips met! ” 

But the whole of the realistic “business” in 
Icarus is forced, and the tragedy which closes 
it is alike unnecessary, improbable, and 
clumsy. Besides, poor Errington does not 
deserve his fate. He is weak, but he is also 
generous; and it is but a miserable mistake 
that prevents him attaining happiness through 
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strictly virtuous affection. The author of 
Icarus should seek to follow in the steps of 
Capt. Marryat or of Mr. Clark Russell, rather 
of M. Zola or of Mr. George Moore. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The German Classics. Edited by F. Max Muller 
andF. Lichtenstein. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The necessary complement of a history of 
literature is the literature itself; and the healthy 
stimulus recently given by Scherer has only 
borne its natural fruit in the work before us, 
which is expressly designed and adapted to 
accompany his now classical book. Difficult 
of access as so much of the vast material is, 
especially to English readers, a production far 
inferior to the present would deserve a cordial 
welcome. In range, variety, scholarship, and 
taste, it altogether surpasses anything of the 
kind yet attempted in England, and the student 
must have a valuable library indeed to _ whom 
it will be of no service. It cannot, indeed, 
compare as to the earliest period with Piper s 
wonderfully comprehensive edition of the 
monuments up to 1050 A.D., the first volume of 
a series which, when complete, will provide the 
student with many times the amount both of 
original material and of scholarly apparatus 
which he will find here at about the same price. 
But that day is not yet; and in the meantime 
he will be grateful for a collection which un¬ 
folds before him the entire development of a 
literature enormously rich and various, and 
one which, moreover, has almost always been 
better than its reputation. Over such a work 
as Goedeke’a Deutsche Dichtung it has the 
advantage of embodying the work of the 
historian and the metaphysician, the letter- 
writer, and the preacher, as well as of the 
poet; and German literature can least of all 
dispense with this ampler method of portrait ure . 
Even for special provinces, such as lyrical poetry, 
this book will be far more serviceable than such 
unmethodical and rather unscholarly produc¬ 
tions as Dr. Buchheim’s Deutsche Lyrik. The 
long series of extracts from Goethe, particu¬ 
larly, which was specially drawn up by Scherer 
himself, ought to begin a new epoch in Goethe 
study in England, offering as it does a 
luminous view of his entire lvric development, 
from the earliest Leipzig trifles to that superb 
flash of the fading fire, the Marienbad Elegy. 
The selections of the extracts seem to us, on 


the whole, extremely good, and the few 
blemishes which we proceed to notice are each 
as no gleaner from so vast a field can without 
great difficulty avoid. Wiokram would have 
been better represented by an extract from one 
of his romanoes than by a mere anecdote from 
his famous jest-book; of Hutten one desiderates 
a specimen of his dialogues; of Heine, a fragment 
of his unique prose. He is dismissed, in fact, 
with only three brief lyrical extracts; but then 
he is decidedly out of favour at present with 
the alts Grossmutter, the Germany which he 
derided, but for which he always _ kept 
a tender place. Of Platen, the m agnific e nt 
Parabasis is given, but no Qhaxdes. 
Of Bartholomaeus Kruger, Sixt Birok and 
Briilow, nothing. The last two wrote in Latin, 
it is tame; but so did Hrosvita and the “ Obicnii 
Viri,” both of whom are represented. Of Kant 
many pages, but of Hegel, a far greater writ®, 
.• ■ thing. And was it vindictiveness on the part 
of Kant’s translator against the least Kantian 
genius of the Kantian school, which led him to 
represent Schelling only through the medium 
of that morbidly brilliant “ Caroline ” whom, 
after her separation from SchlegeL he ultimately 
took to wife? A touching dedication, with 
which all will sympathise, is prefixed to the 
book. 

The Follies and Fashions of our Grandfathers. 
By Andrew W. Tuer. (Field & Tuer.) We 
have been taught to expect from the Leaden- 
hall Press semper aliquid novi. Last year—® 
was it the year before ? for, unfortunately, 
Messrs. Field & Tuer do not always date their 
books—we received Our Grandmothers' Qoms, 
by Mrs. Alfred Hunt. And now Mr. Andrew 
Tuer himself presents us with a companion 
volume on a much larger scale, full of quaint- 
neeses, which are characteristic of the compiler 
no less than of the subject. To mention the 
binding first. Its severe simplicity of brown 
boards is relieved only by sampler working that 
recalls our grandfathers’ wives. The text con¬ 
sists entirely of clippings from some twenty- 
four forgotten magazines of the year 1807, 
arranged so as to simulate the appearance of 
a continuous volume. These include reporta of 
prize-fights and duels, the fashions of the day 
(male and female), a notice of Kemble in 
“Hamlet,” and a criticism of Byron8 Horn 
of Idleness. The illustrations comprise thirty- 
seven plates, some printed from the original 
copper, and others hand-coloured with giw 
delicacy. Unfortunately, the source of the 
illustrations has not been given withthesaiM 
care as the source of the magazine extracts, 
nor has much effort been made to secure tns 
they should be even approximately «mtemp°- 
rary. The portrait of Wordsworth in mid 
age must be separated from the Hogarths ny 
nearly a century. No suoh objection can 
urged against the coloured series descriptive 
dress and sport, or against the reproductions 
of Romney’s various Lady Hamilton*. A* ‘ 
gether, this is a work—especially in 
paper edition—of which the permanent 
does not depend solely upon adventati 
qualities. 

Tales and Rhymes in the Lindsey FM-S^ch 
By Mabel Peacock. (Bell.) This htfle volume 
is noteworthy as the first attempt winch 
been made to use the Lincolnshire dial®* 
medium for literary composition. Perhaps 
should except the “ Northern Farmer, 
one or two other pieces by Tennyson. , 
these the dialect is treated with a good dew 
freedom, and their value for p^. 

tration is somewhat questionable. _ 
cock’s representation of Lincolnshire jsng 
so far as a merely occasional 
county can judge, is extremely ^ 
The prose tales read as if they might ^ 

written down from the lips of rustic nans 
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Aa the readers of the Academy already know, 
the author has considerable faculty of graceful 
expression in verse, but we do not think she 
is quite at her best when writing in dialect. It 
seldom happens that compositions in provincial 
folk-speech ” attain any high degree of value 
•as literature unless the dialect employed is in 
rthe strictest sense the writer’s native tongue. 
However, if Miss Peacock cannot claim to rank 
beside William Barnes or even Edwin Waugh, 
ter “ Tales and Rhymes ” show keen apprecia¬ 
tion of rustic humour, and now and then a 
touch of genuine pathos. We wish there had 
been enough of them to fill the whole volume. 
The preliminary chapter, entitled “ How it 
happens that we live in Lincolnshire,” which 
-takes up nearly half the book, is unsatisfactory 
both with regard to matter and style. Prom 
-the title we supposed that it would explain how 
the older territorial divisions of the Angle 
colonists came to be united into the shire of 
Lincoln. Instead of doing this, Miss Peacock 
merely gives an outline of English history in 
general, with occasional references to events 
specially connected with Lincolnshire. It is 
written in the affectedly simple style which 
•even children usually resent as an insult to 
their intelligence, and which grown-up 
villagers will certainly not regard with favour. 
If tins chapter had been rendered into dialect 
it would have been much more acceptable, and 
the translation could scarcely have been 
effected without a beneficial alteration in the 
«ubstanoe. It seems to us that in this first half 
-of her book Miss Peacock has missed an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity. The tales and poems, 
however, are sure to give pleasure, not only to 
the local public for whom they are primarily 
intended, but also to all other readers who 
have not too much difficulty in understanding 
the dialect. 

The Booh Fancier; or, the Romance of Book 
Collecting. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Sampson 
Ixjw.) This book will be a pleasant surprise 
to those who have only known Mr. Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald as a bookmaker. For, though we do 
not care for his new-fangled title of “ book- 
fancier”—which suggests visions of the P. R. 
or the pigeon-house—it is bare justice to state 
that he has not only here collected an immense 
amount of curious information from not very 
accessible sources, but that he has proved his 
own «>lnim to be admitted into the inner circle of 
book-lovers by more than one successful hunt. 
Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that he was able within 
two years to pick up all four folios of Shak- 
-spere—of course, very imperfect—for less than 
£30 ; and that he actually found in Holywell 
■Street a mutilated copy of the De Spira Pliny 
•(1469). Against the flowers of the author's 
style it is useless now to protest. He is irre¬ 
vocably addicted to that vile phrase “ and 
which”—which recurs twice within two lines 
where it ought not on p. 174; and he seems to 
regard “ jacket ” as an agreeable synonym for 
“ binding.” It is more surprising to find that 
an editor of Lamb can describe the plates to 
the first edition of the Tales from Shakespeare 
as “by Blake." Yet, despite all its faults, 
The Book Fancier of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
deserves a place on the shelves not very far 
removed from The Book Hunter of the late Dr. 
Hill Burton. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s description of How to 
form a Library (Elliot Stock) is an interesting 
handbook to the literature of bibliography. It 
.contains in a permanent form full details of the 
numerous special bibliographies and general 
.books of reference which have been compiled 
by book-lovers, ready not only to devote their 
time to such laborious undertakings, but to 
spend their substance in publication. The 
catalogue of “ publishing societies "—a labour 
which Mr. Bohn originally undertook as a 


supplement to Lowndes—has been brought 
down to the present date by Mr. Wheatley; 
and for the pains he has taken in preparing 
these aids to knowledge all bibliophiles will be 
grateful to him. If his handbook has a weak 
point, it is that it deals with book-buyers who 
framed libraries in past years, rather than with 
the needs of those now desirous of forming 
collections. But the wants of book- buy ers are 
so varied that probably even Mr. Wheatley 
could not satisfy their demands. Time, ana 
the experience which comes by time, can alone 
enable them to gratify their wishes in the most 
convenient and, at the same time, the cheapest 
manner. Perhaps it would have been as well 
for Mr. Wheatley to have added to his pages 
on booksellers the names of the secondhand 
vendors who make it their aim to collect books 
on special branches of knowledge, e.g., Mr. 
Wheldon, of Great Queen Street, who for many 
years has been the medium through which 
specialists in scientific matters have formed 
their collections. But we can only hint at a 
fault in a book which has already afforded us 
much entertainment, and is likely to prove of 
great utility to us in future years. 

Speculations from Political Economy. By 
C. B. Clarke. (Macmillan.) The title of this 
work is well chosen. The odd use of the'pre¬ 
position expresses the desultory character of 
these speculations. For the most part the 
author does not attempt to present all the 
aspects of a subject; he sketches ably the par¬ 
ticular aspect of it to which he happens to be 
inclined. When he is more elaborate, he is apt 
to become commonplace. Was it necessary to 
inform the reader that “ the law of entail in 
England (so called) is not what the popular 
orators suppose. The eldest son inherits. . . 
if there be no will, no settlement. . . . But 
there nearly always is.” Or does the “ specu¬ 
lation” on efficiency of labour add much to 
the knowledge of one who has a tolerable 
acquaintance with the classics of the subject— 
for instance, Mr. F. Walker’s book on the wages 
question? But, though these pages are not 
uniformly brilliant, they cannot safely be 
skipped. They contain many practical sug¬ 
gestions of various worth. For instance: 
“Suppose a steam tram from London to York 
by the Royston route, going through all the 
towns, running trams an hour apart all day, 
going eight miles an hour through the towns, 
sixteen or twenty miles an hour in the country, 
taking up and setting down everywhere, would it 
not pay ? ” 

Or, again, 

“I inoline to think that a sliding-scale duty on 
wheat up to 48s. a quarter would not perceptibly 
alter the position of the agricultural labourer, or 
might possibly improve it.” 

Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent. By 
Barbara Thomson. (Blackwood.) The bind¬ 
ing and printing of this dainty little book are 
in admirable keeping with the instructions for 
producing delicacies to be found in its pages. 
The recipes are clearly and precisely worded, 
and evidently the result of long personal ex¬ 
perience. The directions, though invariably 
terse, do not stop till the dish is placed hot 
before the patient The book cannot fail to be 
useful. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Elphinstone’s History of India, as all 
students know to their misfortune, _ is oonfined 
to the Hindu and Mohammedan periods. But 
the author had intended to continue his 
work, so as to include at least the foundation 
of the British power. As a matter of fact, he 
left a considerable portion complete in MS., 
the publication of which he seems to have 
abandoned, chiefly because Macaulay’s two 
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famous essays on Clive and Warren Hastings 
appeared at that time. Sir T. E. Colebrooke, 
who wrote an admirable Life of Elphinstone 
two years ago, has now resolved to publish 
this MS., which is continuous till near the close 
of Clive’s second governorship, and inoludes 
fragments dealing with Hastings. His verdict 
on Hastings is distinctly unfavourable. The 
work will be published by Mr. John Murray. 

Messes. Bentley have nearly ready for issue 
the English translation of the recent volume 
of Prof. Mommsen’s History of Rome, dealing 
with the condition of the provinces from Julius 
to Diocletian. The translation, as in the case 
of the previous volumes, is the work of Prof. 
W. P. Dickson, of Glasgow. It will form two 
volumes, and will be accompanied with ten 
maps. The same publishers have in preparation 
an abridgment of the History, school size, com¬ 
piled by Messrs. C. Bryans and Hendy. 

Under the title of England and Russia face 
to fact in Asia, Messrs. Blackwood will publish 
immediately a record of travel with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, written by Lieut. A. 0. 
Yate, of the Bombay Staff Corps. It will be 
accompanied with maps and illustrated. 

Much fresh light will doubtless be thrown 
on the present state of Ireland in a new work 
by Prof. Stokes, of Dublin, Irdand and the 
Celtic Church, winch will be issued presently 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It describes, 
from original authorities, the origin and intro¬ 
duction of Celtic Christianity, the social life of 
St. Patrick’s age, the invasion of the Danes, 
the doctrines, missions, and scholarship of the 
Irish monks; and it traces the course of the 
events which led to the conquest by Strong- 
bow and the Normans. 

Ms. John Murray has in the press a trans¬ 
lation of the important work on Coleridge 
which has just been published by Prof. A. 
Brandi, of Prague, and of which we hope 
shortly to give some account in the Academy. 
The translation is by Lady Eastlake. 

Mr W Addington’s selection of translated 
sonnets will be published in December in Mr. 
Walter Scott’s series of “ Canterbury Poets.” 
It will include a number of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished translations, by Mr. E. Gosse, from the 
Swedish and Dutch poets; bv Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, from Salvator Rosa and Mr. Rossetti’s 
father, Gabriele Rossetti; by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, from Molidre and other French poets; 
by Dr. Garnett, from Italian and Polish; and 
by Mrs. Edmonds, from modem Greek son¬ 
neteers. Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. J. J. Auber- 
tin, and Mr. A. Lang are also represented in 
the selection, which concludes with a transla¬ 
tion by the editor of a sonnet by Hugo Grotius. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish an 
English edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Books 
and Bookmen, a collection of articles and poems 
on bibliographical subjeots which has had a 
great success in America. It will be illus¬ 
trated with coloured plates and several en¬ 
gravings. 

We hear that Mr. W. L. Courtney has 
undertaken to edit for the Oxford Historical 
Society a selection of the old academic plays 
performed during royal progresses and on other 
occasions in Oxford between 1560 and 1660. 

A new work by Edward Walford will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, 
entitled Chapters from Family Chests, in two 
volumes. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a volume 
of Romances of Chivalry, told and illustrated 
in facsimile by John Ashton, with forty-six 
illustrations taken from contemporary en¬ 
gravings, which throw interesting light on the 
manners and costumes of the middle ages. 
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“Melusme,” “Robert theDevyll,” and “How- 
leglas,” are among the “romances” included. 

Pbof. Stapfeb, of the Protestant Theologi¬ 
cal Faculty of Paris, is the author of a series of 
studies on the social and religious life of the 
Jews in the first century, which has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Mrs. Harwood Holmden, 
and will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton in a volume entitled 
Palestine in the Time of Christ. 

Besides Mr. Minchin’s book on The Growth 
of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula, Mr. John 
Murray will also publish immediately an Eng¬ 
lish translation of Der Kampf der Bulgaren um 
ihre Nationaleinheit, by Major A. von Huhn, 
which was reviewed in the Academy of June 
26. This is an account of the war of 1885 by 
one who was not only an eve witness but also 
in confidential relations with Prinoe Alexander. 

Messes. Longmans will publish imme¬ 
diately Leading and Important English Words : 
Explained and Exemplified, by the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam L. Davidson. Carrying out the plan of 
word-handling advocated in the author’s Logic 
of Definition, this little work is a collection of 
English synonyms, grouped and discriminated, 
and accompanied with copious examples ; and, 
as it is intended to be an aid to teaching as 
well as a help to the general learner, the diffi¬ 
culties of definition are handled in the intro¬ 
duction, and passages from several English 
authors are examined in the appendix. 

Mb. Geobge Moobe’s new book, Irlande en 
eau-forte, will be published in Paris by M. 
Charpentier early in December. It consists of 
political, social, and sporting sketches, some of 
which have already appeared in the Figaro. 

A Garland of Orange Blossoms is the title of 
a collection of quotations from English authors 
on the subject of marriage, from Chaucer to 
Edwin Arnold, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It is edited by Eats A. Wright, and will be 
illustrated by Walter Duncan. 

Many interesting particulars found in no 
previous life of Wesley are promised in a bio¬ 
graphy, by the Rev. John Telford, to be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 

The next volume of “The Story of the 
Nations” will be Carthage, by Prof. A. H. 
Church. 

Two new novels will be issued during 
November by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, each 
in three volumes: Muriel's Marriage, by Esme 
Stuart, and The Broken Seal, by Dora Russell. 

In the Time of Roses is the title of a new 
story-book conjointly written and illustrated 
by the Misses 8cannell, which will be published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

A volume of Mission Sermons and Orations 
delivered at the Westminster Town Hall by 
Father Ignatius—edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. V. 8medley—will be published by Mr. 
W. Ridgway. 

A volume of sermons, by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, will be issued by the 
Christian Commonwealth Publishing Com¬ 
pany, in November. It contains a selection 
from the sermons published weekly in the 
Christian Commonwealth during the past two 
years, revised by the author. 

Mb. Qobdon Bbowne has furnished up¬ 
wards of twenty illustrations, including a 
frontispiece printed in several colours, to Mrs. 
Molesworth’s story, “ Great Uncle Hoot Toot,” 
which forms the new Little Folks Annual. 

Mb. E. Gosse, Clark lecturer at Cambridge, 
will deliver a oourse of six lectures during this 
term on “The Poetry of Shelley,” beginning 
on Saturday, October 30. 

The first meeting of the sixth session of the 


Browning Society will be held on October 29, 
when Arohdeaoon Farrar will deliver a lecture 
on “ Browning.” Tickets can be obtained 
from the hon. sec., Walter B. Slater, 249 
Camden Road, London, N. 

We understand that Mr. St. George Stock is 
the author of the English version of the “ Per¬ 
vigilium Yeneris” in the current number of 
Macmillan's. By a curious coincidence another 
translation of the same poem by Lord Lytton 
appears in the National Review. 

The Literarisches Centralblatt of September 
18 contains a very favourable review of Mr. 
Herford’s “ Studies in the Literary Relations of 
England and Germany in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury,” recently published by the Cambridge 
Press. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A 8TOBMSOAPE. 

Black clouds roll loose from off the dsik'ning. 
strand 

Into the darker void of sky and sea. 

The gale roars round the mountains’ majesty; 

It fans the waning sunset like a brand. 

It waves the mountain forest in its hand, 

And makes it mock the wild expectancy 
Of waves that lift and foam in Jealousy 
To see the gale still dally with the land. 

The clouds scarce lift when with a lightning- flash 
And thunders in the air and in the hills 
The land-tornadoes to the billows dash. 

What roaring war with wind’s and ooean’s wills!' 
The beach gapes wide and white with ev'ry crash, 
And earth with heaviness of heaven thrills. 

William Tibkbdck. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The November number of the Expositor wil* 
oontain an article, “St. Paul, from a Jewish 
Point of View,” by Dr. Schiller Szinnessy, 
Rabbinical reader at Cambridge ; also a paper 
by the late Rev. Dr. John Ker, with a memorial 
notice of Dr. Ker by the editor. 

Next month’s Antiquary will contain a 
sympathetic memoir by Mr. C. E. Plumtre 
of Lucilio Vanini, whose tercentenary occurred 
last year. Mr. Bickley will describe the to¬ 
pographical antiquities of Woking, and Mr. 
Richard Davey will contribute a paper on 
documents connected with the history of India 
and the Colonies at the exhibition. Mr. J. J. 
Foster will continue his account of miniature 
painters and enamelists, and Mr. Ordish his 
description of old London theatres, the present 
article being devoted to the Fortune playhouse. 

“London Amusements in the Reign of 
George III.” will form the subject of a paper 
by the editor in the November number of 
Watford’s Antiquarian, which will also include 
a paper by the Rev. J. Maskell on the old 
Belgian town of Ypres. 

The November number of Time will contain 
articles by Mr. W. Summers on “ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Reply “Modus Operandi,” by Mr. 
William Mackay, and “The 800th Anniversary 
of Domesday Book,” by Mr. E. C. Thomas. 

A papeb on the Library of the British 
Museum from the pen of Dr. Richard Garnett, 
so long known to all frequenters of the reading 
room, will appear in the November number of 
Cassell’s Magazine. 

Capt. E. C. Hobe, of the London Missionary 
Society, who is continuing Livingstone’s pioneer 
missionary work in Central Africa, has written 
for The Quiver a description of an overland 
journey of 800 miles he recently made with a 
boat in sections. The opening part will appear 
in the November number of the magazine, 
which is the first of the new volume. 

Mb. Arthur Kinglake will contribute to 
the November number of Mr. F. G. Heath’s 
Illustrations, an article on land transfer, in¬ 
cluding “ A Land Transfer Story,” which 
curiously indicates how simply and expe¬ 
ditiously land can be conveyed in the Manor 
of Taunton Deane, and points a moral which 
land law reformers might take to heart. 

The British Weekly, a journal of social and 
Christian progress, is the title of a new penny 
paper, to be issued by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, in the first week in November. 

Max O’Rell will contribute a sketch entitled 
“The Children of Auvergne ” to the Christmas 
number of the London Figaro. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiquary for October Mr. Bound 
again returns to the charge with a second 
portion of “ Is Mr. Freeman accurate ? ” We 
must admit that in some instances Mr. Bound 
substantiates his charges, though we cannot 
follow him all along the line. Mr. Hodgett’s 
fourth paper on “ The Scandinavian Elements 
in the English Race” is very picturesquely 
written, and contains much well-grouped in¬ 
formation. We do not, however, think that it 
will add to the knowledge of experts. Mr. 
Richard S. Ferguson oontmues to give us in¬ 
formation concerning the “Municipal Offices 
of Carlisle.” Much that he says is new and 
valuable. We trust that other antiquaries mty 
be moved by Mr. Ferguson’s labours to do a 
like good work for our other old corporations. 
The Rev. R. C. Cowell has a short paper on 
“ Manx Customs ” ; and Mr. Peaoock gives 
some account of Gokewell Nunnery, a small 
religious house which formerly existed near 
the market town of Brigg. 

In the last number of Mind, Prof. Bun gives 
an interesting account of the new departure 
in English psychology achieved by Mr. James 
Ward in his recent contribution to the Encgclo- 
pedia Britannica. The article shows a measure 
of appreciation of the original points in Mr. 
Ward’s exposition which one might hardly 
have expected from a writer who was appar¬ 
ently so deeply committed to a well-elabo¬ 
rated and well-revised system of his own. For 
Mr. Ward may be said to have broken pretty 
completely with the British tradition in psy¬ 
chology, and to have taken as his starting- 
point the Herbartian psychology, whioh in its 
fundamental conceptions and its method differs 
widely from our own. Not that Prof. Bain 
accepts the new development unreservedly, for 
he manages to work into his short account of it a 
good deal of very pertinent criticism expressed 
in his happiest manner. But is not Prof. Bain 
attributing too much novelty to Mr. Ward’s 
speculations when he recognises in his “ subcon¬ 
scious states ” a useful addition to our nomen¬ 
clature ? Among others who have employed the 
term in much the same way as Mr. Ward is G. H. 
Lewes, who makes it a prominent feature in his 
scheme of the mental life. In an article headed 
“ Illusory Psychology," Mr. S. H. Hodgson 
takes Mr. J. Dewey to task for seeking to 
obliterate the boundaries of philosophy or 
metaphysic and psychology by declaring that 
the latter, as the scientific and systematic 
account of experience, leads straight to the 
establishment of an universal consciousness. 
Mr. Hodgson speaks with some authority on 
this subject, seeing that it has been the chief 
aim of his writings to define the true relations 
of philosophy to the special sciences, and 
particularly to psychology. ■ And he seems to 
us never so happy as when he is criticising 
some one elsa’s theory. Hence the present 
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article shows him at his best. A third article on 
Hegel’s “Conception of Nature,” by Mr. S. 
Alexander, is a very readable account of that 
portion of Hegel’s system which his modern 
admirers are commonly shy in bringing 
forward. The article is pleasantly free from 
technicalities, and succeeds on the whole in 
giving to the non-Hegelian mind an intelligible 
version of the metaphysician’s doctrine. The 
essayist’s tone is respectful, without being too 
deferential. He shows a refreshing candour in 
giving up some of Hegel’s points as insoluble 
puzzles. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the essay is the close, in which the writer de¬ 
fines Hegel’s conception of a progressive logical 
development in nature in its relation to the 
modern doctrine of evolution, and imagines in 
a pleasant, half-playful manner, what Hegel 
would have to say to the modern hypothesis of 
atoms and of mind-stuff. The section of the 
journal set apart for research continues to be 
well filled up by a further instalment of Dr. 
Cattell’s investigations into the time taken up by 
cerebral operations, and by some new experi¬ 
ments of Mr. J. Jastrow bearing on the per¬ 
ception of space by disparate senses. The re¬ 
sults obtained by this latter worker are ex¬ 
tremely curious, and promise to throw a 
valuable light on the part taken by sight and 
touch in ordinary perceptions of space. 

The Renista Contemporanea for September 
contains articles on the “ Physical Geography 
of the Sea,” by Arrillaga, ana on “ The World 
before the Creation of Man,” by Alvarez 
Sereix, this last taken chiefly from Flammarion. 
A. de Sandoval has two more chapters of his 
eloquent “ Studies on the Middle Ages.” In a 
paper called “El Arte Natural,” Mariano 
Amador contends that the natural element 
should always be subordinated to the ideal; 
while in his “ Cartas de Paris,” Garcia Roman 
has a piquant defence of naturalism in the 
novel. Ramiro continues a legend of love and 
honour prettily told in verse; and Cristobal 
Benetez gives another instalment of his travels 
in the Sahara. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM BARNES. 

If a Dorset man, who loves his county, cannot 
write of William Barnes without affectionate 
bias, fellow-natives will easily forgive him; and 
the kind alien reader will add the needful grain 
of salt to this brief notice of the poet who has 
just closed a long and honoured life, spent 
wholly in the county of his birth, of his heart, 
and of his song. Among my earliest memories 
are his face ana figure, when he was master of 
a school in Dorchester, which he left some 
twenty-four yean since for the care of a neigh¬ 
bouring village. There, in quiet activity, he 
passed the rest of his days; a delightful neigh¬ 
bour and friend, a pious, wise, and kindly 
clergyman (not unlike him that Chaucer drew). 
None who knew him can forget the charm of 
his society and conversation. He was enthusi¬ 
astic on matters philological and antiquarian, 
and brought to bear on them abundant origin¬ 
ality and varied and curious learning. But no 
subject of human interest came amiss to him; 
only of his own poetry he did not care to talk. 
Talk of it or not, however, he could not but talk 
it. His habitual cast of thought and sentiment 
seemed to be just what one sees, heightened 
and rhythmic, in his poems. 

These exquisite poems, known now far be¬ 
yond Dorset, and England too, are yet, I 
cannot but think, not known well enough. 
Their dialect-dress, that to us Dorset men seems 
a necessary garment, not to be removed with¬ 
out baring and marring, may seem to some 
readers an encumbrance; or, still worse, may 
seem to be the poetry, so that our poet shall be 


admired indeed, but only as the quaint pre¬ 
server of an old-world patois. The preserver 
he is (all thanks to him) of this broad and rich 
West-English speech; but he is infinitely 
more. Let him only be read, whether for love 
of the dialect or in spite of it, and there is 
found a great and various treasure of tender¬ 
ness and purity, of pathos and humour, of quiet 
satire and downright fun, of shrewd philosophy 
on social topics (such as “ Leagues,” “ Three 
Acres and a Cow,” &c.), of sympathy with all 
the sorrows and joys and loves and oares that 
come to country folk, of passion for the 
past without antipathy to present and future, 
of interiors like Wilkie, and landscapes like 
David Cox, and of character-sketches like a 
chapter in Silas Mamer. All this is to be 
found; and all harmonised by a noble sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity of style, and bathed in a 
light of poetry as soft and clear as an April 
morning. 

There is not spaoe for quotations long enough 
to prove or illustrate; but it may be worth 
while even to name a few examples. Let any 
one who does not yet know his Barnes, and 
would care to test the truth of this eulogy, read 
for instance such eclogues as “ The ’Lotments,” 
“The Common a-took in,” “The Times” 
(where the sagacious John warns Tom the 
leaguer “You’ll goo vor wool, an’ then come 
hwome a-shear’d’’), “ A Bit o’ sly Coorten,” 
such character-pieces as “ Gruffmoody Grim,” 
“Dan Dwithen, the Wise Chap,” “Measter 
Collins, or the Shy Man”; and such 
specimens of sentiment and description as 
“The Beaten Path,” “The Voices that 
be Gone,” “ Meary Ann’s Child," “ The 
Turnstile,” “A Lot o’ Maidens,” “The 
Child an’ the Mowers,” “ Hay MeakeSn,” and 
“Ruth a-riden.” To these one might add a 
great number in which the poet is still at his 
best. His range of subject and of mood is 
large; and, whether at his best or otherwise, he 
is never trivial or insincere, never without a 
charm and delicacy and simplicity wholly his 
own. C. W. Mottle. 


MB. J. Y. GIBSON. 

A SAD gap, which will not be easily filled, ha 8 
been made in the ranks of the English “ Cer- 
vantistas ” by the untimely death of Mr. James 
Young Gibson, which occurred very suddenly 
on October 2. The immediate cause of death 
was syncope, consequent upon an attack of 
pleurisy. 

Mr. Gibson was the fourth son of the late 
William Gibson, Esq., of Bonnington, near 
Edinburgh. He was educated at Bathgate 
Academy, and subsequently studied for the 
ministry of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland at the universities of Edinburgh and 
Halle. Immediately after his ordination, in 
1854, he was appointed to a charge in Melrose, 
which, however, he was, in 1858, compelled by 
ill-health, brought on by the severity of his 
labours, to resign. Henceforth he devoted him¬ 
self to study and travel, chiefly in the East, in 
Italy, and in Spain. 

In Mr. Duffield’s translation of Bon Quixote, 
which was published in 1881, appeared Mr. 
Gibson’s first attempts at authorship—his ex¬ 
quisite renderings of the poems to be found 
therein. The verdict of the press was so unani¬ 
mously favourable that he was encouraged to 
publish a translation into English tenets of the 
Viaje del Pamaso, and in 1885 of Numantia, 
both by Cervantes. The latter was dedicated 
to the memory of General Gordon, and was 
executed in such a masterly style as to cause a 
critic to remark that Mr. Gibson had come into 
the world with a mission, and that that mission 
was to translate Cervantes. It is certain that 
he was exceptionally fitted for such a task by 
his fine taste, his elegant and deep scholarship, 
[ his high poetical powers, and his keen sense of 


humour, which enabled him to seize and render 
faithfully the subtle wit of the inimitable 
Spaniard, for whom as a man, a patriot, and a 
poet, he had the most unbounded admiration. 

Mr. Gibson married, in 1883, a daughter of 
the late Mr. John Smith, of Irvine, N.B. (well 
known for his connexion with the Ferguson 
Trust). He was a man of kindly and affec¬ 
tionate disposition, beloved by all who knew 
him; and he was one who loved literary work 
for its own sake, not for any credit it might 
bring him. He was a genial host and a sincere 
friend. 

Mr. Gibson has, we understand, left MSS., 
which will probably be edited by his widow; 
and there can be no doubt that lovers of Cer¬ 
vantes will anxiously look forward to their 
appearance. H. A. S. 


THE ORIENTALISATION OF GAL- 

LAND'S “ ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

Sib R. Burton writes to us, in reply to sundry 
subscribers who object to Galland's ten tales 
being turned into Arabic for re-translation, and 
who would prefer a direct version from the 
French original: 

Mitre Hotel, Oxford. 

“Aftersome two years’ vain search I have at 
last, with the kind assistance of Mr. Ellis (Oriental 
Department, British Museum), found three different 
translations from Galland into Hindostani, not 
including one metrical and another unfinished. 
Thus what I may call the Orientalisation of the 
French ‘ Nights ’ has been done for me, and 
nothing remains but to assimilate the style of the 
Indian version with the Arabic. 

“I am encountering endless delays in the 
matter of the Wortley Montague MS., which I have 
petitioned the Bodleian to .transfer volume by 
volume, and prs temp , to the care of Dr. Rost, 
Librarian, India Office. Three curators make a 
quorum, but apparently it is impossible to make 
three curators meet.” 

Richard F. Burton. 


DOMESDAY COMMEMORATION. 

The following is the programme of the Domes¬ 
day Commemoration, to be held during next 
week, under the auspices of the Royal Historical 
Society, of which Lord Aberdare is President: — 

Monday, October 25.—3 p.m., visit to the 
exhibition of Domesday Book and other MSS. 
at the Publio Record Office. Paper by Mr. 
Hubert Hall. 8 p.m.. Popular Lecture by 
Canon Isaac Taylor, in the Great Hall of the 
Society of Arts. Open to the public by ticket, 
to be had gratis of the hon. secretary, P. E. 
Dove, 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Tuesday, October 26.—3 p.m., visit to the 
exhibition of Domesday M8S. at the British 
Museum. 8 p.m., in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, Papers 
by Messrs. Stuart A. Moore, James Parker, and 
J. H. Round. 

Wednesday, October 27. — 4.30 p.m., in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, papers on “ Domesday 
Wapentakes and Land Measures,” by Canon 
Isaac Taylor and Mr. J. H. Round. 

Thursday, October 27.—4.30 p.m., in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, paper on “ The Danegeld and Finance 
of Domesday,” by Mr. J. H. Round,; and 
on “The Materials for Re-editing Domesday 
Book,” by Mr. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Friday, October 29.—4.30 p.m , in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, papers on Local and Topographical 
subjects, by Sir Henry Barkly, Messrs. H. E. 
Malden, and F. E. Sawyer. 


THE ORIENTALIST CONGRESS. 
Semitic and Aryan Sections. 

The Semitic and Aryan Sections held sittings 
every day throughout the week of the Congress, 
each meeting Ming very fully attended, and 
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the papers read being of a high average of 
scientific interest. 

On Monday, September 27, the first day of 
this great international gathering, the Semitic 
Section (i.b.) sat from 2 to 4 p.m., and had 
the pleasure of listening to two important 
communications: the first read by Dr. Bezold, 
of Munich, on his “ Prolegomena to an Assy¬ 
rian Grammar,” an extremely suggestive paper, 
which evoked remarks from Profs, D. H. 
Muller, Chwolson, and Kamory; the second 
paper of the day was read by the Rev. C. J. 
Ball, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
entitled “ The Normal Element in the Hebrew 
Lyric.” Mr. Ball showed that there was no 
antecedent improbability in the assumption 
that Hebrew poetry is characterised by metrical 
form, and submitted his theory that Biblical 
prosody is accentual and syllabic, as distin¬ 
guished from the quantitative rhythms of 
Arabic and classical verse. This young and 
learned Hebraist illustrated his argument by 
numerous examples from the secular and sacred 
poetry of the Old Testament, including a new 
analysis of the Song of Deborah. Profs. 
Bickell of Innspruck, K&mory of Pressburg, 
Euting of Straaburg, D. Muller, and Chwol- 
son, took part in the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed. 

In the Aryan Section (ii.) Mr. Grierson, of 
the Indian Civil Service, urged the expediency 
of an organised inquiry into the various Hindu 
dialects, and also of a systematic collection of 
the numerous scripts in current use throughout 
our Indian, dominions. The scientific and 
practical value of Mr. Grierson’s suggestions 
was fully recognised by the assembled members. 
Prof. C. Bendall, of the British Museum, ex¬ 
hibited an Indian manuscript with arrowhead 
characters, some corresponding inscriptions, 
and some paper-casts from Mewar, ana read 
notes upon the same. Dr. Poliak announced 
the preparation of a German-Persian dic¬ 
tionary. Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar, of Puna, 
Bombay Presidency, read an English paper 
entitled “Principal Results of my last two 
Tears’ Studies in Sanskrit Manuscripts and 
Literature, with particular reference to the 
Sacrificial Ritual and the Pancharatra System.” 
This important and scholarly communication 
was listened to with profound attention, and 
received with hearty applause. The section 
proposed, and passed by acclamation, a vote 
of thanks to the political agent of Kathiawar, 
and to the Bombay Government, for accredit¬ 
ing so learned and highly qualified a delegate 
to the present Congress. 

Tuesday, Sept. 28.—The proceedings of the 
Arabic Section (i.a) were opened by the pre¬ 
sident of the Congress, Baron von Kremer, with 
a paper entitled "Ueberdas Budget der Jahrs- 
einnahmen unter Harun Rasul nach einer neu- 
aufgefundenen amtlichen Urkunde,” which 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Dr. Goldziher, 
of Pesth, followed with a communication on 
“ Materialien zur Kenntniss der Almohaden- 
bewegung in Nordafrika ”; and Prof. Guidi, of 
Rome, offered some observations on Arab 
lexicography. Prof. Ethe, of Aberystwith, 
next claimed the attention of the section with 
an able paper on the Ymiif and Zalikha of 
Firdusi, which led to a discussion, in which 
Dr. Poliak, of Vienna, and Dr. Noldeke, of 
Strassburg, bore the principal part. The sitting 
terminated with an Arabic essay by Hefny 
Effendi Ahmed, on the popular dialect of 
modem Egypt. In the Aryan Section (2), 
Dr. Hoerale, of Calcutta, exhibited and com¬ 
mented upon some interesting Bakbali MSS.; 
Prof. Lignuna, of Rome, read a paper treating 
of the Navagrith and Das'agvah of the Rig 
Veda; and Prof. Hunfalvy’s enquiry into the 
origin of the Roumanian language provoked 
a lively discussion on the part of Profs. Ludwig 
and Has den, Capt. R. C. Temple, of the 


Indian Staff Corps, communicated some par- Hurgronje) to learn to distinguish between 
ticulars relating to his valuable dictionary of what is actually Meccan and what is foreign in 
Hindustani proverbs, a work founded upon that the manners, customs, and speech of those 
of the late S. W. Fallon ; and, with a short whom he encounters. The Meccans, notwith- 
paper by Herr E. Glaser, of Prague, the section standing centuries of foreign influences, have 
ended the day’s work. preserved their own peculiar character. This 

Wednesday, Sept. 29.—Prof. D. H. Muller, result is chiefly due to the conservative and 
Vienna, in a paper entitled “ Ueber die Ge- numerous Shereef families, who, from the first 
schichte des S-Lautes (WtTp) in den semi- centuries of Islam down to our times, play • 
tischen Sprache,” traced the pedigree and prominent part in the history of El-Hedjaz. 
development of the sound of the letter S; a most Thus it is possible to collect Meccan pro verb* 
important and interesting subject, which was and sayings which reflect Meccan thought, 
discussed by Profs. Oppert, Noldeke, Bickell, Me and language. The speaker stated that his 
and Kamory. Mr. 8. A. Smith (U.8.A.), who would be in two volumes: the first con¬ 

fer the last two years and a half has been a taining the history of the Shereefs of Mecca 
student at Leipzig, gave a new and revised down to our time ; the second, a description of 
translation of an inscription of Assurbanipal, the social and domestic life of the Meccans of 
first deciphered by the late George Smith, of the present day, and of the numerous colonies 
the British Museum. This was followed by °t foreigners at Mecca. He regretted not to 
Prof. Noldeke’s paper on a new manual of the have been able to complete the first volume in 
Tigrai language, and by Herr J. Strassmaier’s time to present a copy to the Congress; but he 
statement on the inscriptions of Nabonidus, meanwhile published and presented a volume 
which he had recently copied, and which Dr. of Arabic proverbs and sayings in the vulgar 
Oppert considered to be of such great importance tongue, collected by himself at Mecca, and not 
that he moved a resolution to request the *° bo found in any other collection. 
Committee of Organisation to publish the text Want of space compels us to pass over the 
in the transactions of the Congress. The communications of Dr. Hein, Yakub Arlin 
resolution was carried unanimously. Dr. Pasha, Prof. Gronert, Sheykh Nathallah, and 
Ginsburg, of the British Museum, gave some others. In the_ Aryan section, Capt. Temple 


account of “ A newly discovered Fragment of spoke on the value of the Hir Rdnjha as repre- 
the Jerusalem Targum on Isaiah.” In the sentative of the Punjab language; Prof. Von 
Aryan Section, an interesting paper was read Roth read a gra mm atical paper on the Veda; 
by Mr. Grierson on the vernacular literature of an< i Mr- C. G. Leland (U.S.A.) contributed a 
Northern India, and especially the poetical remarkably interesting essay on the Indian 
works of Malik Muhammed, Siir Dis, and origin of the Gipsies and the Romany dialect 
T ulsi Das; M. Milloue, of Lyons, followed Dr. Kuhn discussed the dialects of the 
with his “Etude sur le Mythe de Vrishabha, Hindu-Kush; and Dr. Stein, of Buda-Pesth, 
le premier Tirthankara des Jainas ” ; and other gave » picturesque summary of the traditions 
interesting communications were made by Profs, attaching to the great plateau of Pamir, idemi- 
Biihler, Von Roth, and Jacobi. fymg the Paropamisus, or Hindu-Kush (the 

Thursday, September 30, the fourth sitting nipw<rot of Aristotle), with the Upairifaena of 
of the Semitic Section opened with an able ■Ayesta. . , 

address from Dr. C. Snoucke Hurgronje, of Friday, Oct. 1.—-The most important event 
Leyden, in which he introduced his “Mek- of this day’s sitting was an address by Dr. J. 
kanisehe Sprichworter und Redensarten” Oppert on the juridical texts of Cbaldae* and 
(“ Meccan Proverbs and Sayings”), published Assyria, from the remotest times down to the 
by the Royal Dutch East Indian Institute. most recent. These difficult texts, said Dr. 
Dr. Sn. Hurgronje directed attention to the Oppert, had already been studied by several 
prominent place which proverbs and say- scholars, who, nevertheless, had failed of rac¬ 


ings occupy in old and modem Arabic speech, cess, for the reason that a knowledge of the l» w 
and to the fact that there is hardly any eontri- » an indispensable requisite on the part of the 
button to the knowledge of manners, customs, translator. He proceeded to treat of some °f 
ideas, and dialect of a country inhabited by the most ancient texts of oontraots and judg- 
Arabs to be compared with a collection of the ments, dating from 2500 B.C., and espedaUy ot 
proverbs and sayings current among them; those dated from the reigns of Envaka (the 
such a collection needing, of course, to be biblical Anooh) and Harmhabi. Haring given 
accompanied by an extensive commentary. 811 bis tori cal sketch of the development of law, 
From Burckhardt down to Landberg, many fi® put before the assembled members a highly 
of the best Orientalists have given us colleo- interesting translation of a judgment whereby 


accompanied by an extensive commentary. 8,1 historical stretch of the development <« i»*> 
From Burckhardt down to Landberg, many fi® put before the assembled members a highly 
of the best Orientalists have given us colleo- interesting translation of a judgment whereby 
tions of the kind, and they have sometimes th ® h®ir of a deceased man, who had iliegauy 
complained of the neglect of such studies by detained a sum of money oonfided to his trust, 
the natives themselves. It so happened that condemned to reimburse the same, m 
the speaker, during his journey home from date of this sentence was 538 B.c. Another 
Arabia, came across a young and excellent address, of great practical value for educaho 
native scholar of Egypt, now Arabio tutor to purposes, was delivered, first in English, and then 
the sons of the Khedive, who are study- m German, by the Rev. W.H. Hechler, Chapin 
ingin Switzerland. This young man was, by to the British Embassy mVimma. He exhito 
Mr careful investigations, able to put a colleo- and explained his Bible Chronological o 
tionof 1,500 proverbs and sayings at the dis- (&**> metres by two, espedaUy drawn for “e 
posal of Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, who is now in * rom “*? d®ath of Solomon to “ e 

possession of this valuable collection, which he °* Old Testament history, uponwhich hehas 
intends to publish with a commentary as soon working for sixteen years, and in which 
as possible. During his residence of one whole incorporated aU the latest researches of y? 
year in the Hedjftz, Dr. S. Hurgronje heard, ologiste and other scientific men, ®»pea“7 
probably, some 1,500 proverbs and sayings of formerly unknown kings of Babylon, amijrau, 
the modern Arabs; but the Babel-like con- and Egypt. This chart shows by a very P 
fusion of languages caused by the gather- and graphic method that the record 
ing of pilgrims from all Mohammed m Hebrew; sacred historians is confirmed and 
countries, makes it almost impossible to trated by the most recently discoverea 
determine in every case if such a saying was reliefs and day inscriptions of the Kings 
heard only from Syrians, such a one from Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, and Ferns. 
Egyptians, &c. A collection without such history of Greece and Rome “ also 
distinctions would have no value. It is, how- Jhe great advantage of tins Bible chart 
ever, easy for one who has lived for six months fact ‘ hat equal length of time is repreeroww 
as a Meccan among Meccans (as did D r . S. equal space, so that the most important sv® 


of Old Testament history, uponwhich hehas seen 
working for sixteen years, and in which he has 
incorporated aU the latest researches of Assy"' 
ologists and other scientific men, especially the 
formerly unknown kings of Babylon, Niniveh, 
and Egypt. This chart shows by a very sunple 
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year from 1000 to 400 B.a can be 

P ^>, a ? d «“ *» understood 

nF 10 ^tory °* twenty-four 
books of the Old Testament, including all the 

^ ” h f re condensed in a single chart. 

ELF?™** 0 ** 8180 80me of the oldest 
Babylonia Sumerian inscriptions of King 
Oudea> about 3100 b.c., which had just 
reaped him from Tell Loh in the south'* of 

7w?o„ ’i ? ot far from Ur of the Chaldees; 
mso several important Assyrian squeezes and an 

ybich contains the name of 
H^ad, and is half in Hebrew and half in 
Hommel from Munich, expressed 
tte hope that Mr. Hechter's Bible Chronological 
Chart would soon find its way into all schools 
where so much is omitted which has lately been 
discovered by Assyriologists. The professor 
also promised an accurate description for 
the Congress records of the old Babylonian 
bricks, in one of which Ghanna-ki, the original 
name of the later Niniveh, occurs. Several of 
the theological professors in Vienna, both 
«rote«ants and Roman Catholics, came espe¬ 
cially to this meeting, and expressed their thanks 
to the lecturer. It is likely that this historical 
chart will soon be introduced into the Austrian 
schools. Other papers of interest to Semitic 
w-?, w* 6 wad by Prof. Noldeke, Dr. D. H. 

MuUe J’o? r £ f3 ’ Hom uiel, Heller, &c. Dr. Chwol- 
son, of St. Petersburg, drew attention to the great 
number of tombstones bearing Syrian inscrip- 
nom which have been discovered in the pro¬ 
vince of Semiretch, north of Khokand, some 
comes of which have been published by himself 
in the Memoirs of the Russian Academy. These 
inscriptions date from 808 A.D. to 1340 a.d. 
Dr. Jeremias spoke on the important Assyrian 
dictaonary of F. Delitzsch. 

In the Aryan Section, Prof. F. Muller gave 
w W «L^ erpr0 * a ^ <ms °f 801116 parts of the Avesta. 
*. Gurnet presented the work of Messrs. 
Senatti and Rfija entitled “ Vestiges des anciens 
Dravidiens, and Dr. R. Rost presented the 
first sheets of the Classified Catalogue of San¬ 
skrit MSS. in the India Office Library. The 
most interesting event of this sitting was, how¬ 
ever, the exhibition by Mr. McAuliffe (of the 
In dian Civil Service) of a lithographed fac¬ 
simile of a very curious work lately discovered, 

» We of Baba Nanuk, the founder of 
tfee Sikh religion. Mr. McAuliffe, in present- 
m 8> J;^ 18 work, offered some interesting remarks 
on Sikhism, and stated that Dr. Trumpp, in 
the course of his researches among the con¬ 
tents of the library of the India Office in 
London, there found a MS. copy of t his work, 
and translated it. This translation was read 
with much interest by the Sikhs in India, who 
requested the Punjaub Government to procure 
them a sight of the original MS.; and their 
desire was complied with. So great was the 
mterest excited by this work, that it led to the 
diaoovery of yet more MSS. of the same kiod. 
It so happened that the copy found by Dr. 
Trumpp was imperfect; but the missing por¬ 
tions of that MS., were fortunately supplied 
by the succeeding copies; and thus Mr. 
McAuliffe has been enabled to lithograph 
a perfect text from the whole. He has 
punctuated the text throughout, employing the 
diacntical marks of European languages. He 
has also in a manner classified this text, by 
dividing the prose portions from those which are 
in verse; and he has divided the verses, as they 
are divided, for instance, in the Psalms. This 
is the first occasion upon which any saored book 
of the Sikh religion has been reproduced for 
circulation among scholars; and the event is 
therefore of peculiar interest, not only for Euro¬ 
peans, but for the learned natives themselves. 

This day’s sittings terminated the formal 
labours of both sections, which, however, held 
each an informal last sitting on Saturday 
morning , October 2. 
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We regret to be obliged to omit detailed 
notices of the proceedings of the combined 
Fourth and Fifth Sections, comprising Central 
Asia and the extreme East, Polynesia and 
Malay, Dr. Robert Needham Oust, horn sec. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, read a very im¬ 
portant paper in the latter division on the lan¬ 
guages of Oceania, treating of them under the 
heads of Polynesia, Melanesia, Australia, and 
Mikronesia, and showing the rapid march not 
only of our knowledge of these diverse tongues, 
but of our usefulness, through that knowledge, 
in promoting the work of civilisation and reli¬ 
gion. Dr. Cust stated that within the last 
twenty-five years no less than thirty transla¬ 
tions of the Bible have been printed in 
these tongues, besides dictionaries and 
grammars. Training-schools have also been 
founded for the instruction of teachers. Dr. 
Oust presented to the Congress 104 transla¬ 
tions of the Bible in the languages of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceania, all the produc¬ 
tions of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, professor of 
Chinese at University College, London, com¬ 
municated a paper on ‘ 1 The Languages of 
China before the Chinese.’’ He also spoke on 
the Easter Island inscription, showing that the 
characters upon this celebrated stone are derived 
from Southern India. Prof. Terrien de Laoou- 
perie presented the first sheets of his catalogue 
of Chinese coins in the British Museum, and 
exhibited several valuable MSS. from South¬ 
west China, and three in an unknown script 
and language discovered in the Island of 
Formosa, finally, on Saturday, October 2, 
Prof. Karabaoek read a report of the highest 
interest and value upon the paleographical 
results furnished by the Arabic papyri of the 
Archduke Rayner (“ Palaographischo Ergeb- 
nisse aus dem arabischen Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer”); a communication which was re¬ 
ceived with the applause which it so well 
deserved. This distinguished scholar earned 
the thanks of every member of the Congress 
for the courtesy with which he showed and 
explained these papyri on various occasions, 
and for his indefatigable efforts to promote the 
pleasure and well-being of the foreign visitors. 

[Prof. Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg, has kindly 
called our attention to two mistakes as to 
names made through misinformation in our 
first report of the Orientalist Congress in 
the Academy of October 9. (1) The minister 
of public instruction who manifested a special 
interest in the Congress, not only by taking 
part in the inaugural meeting, but also by 
giving an entertainment in the splendid salons 
of his ministry, was not Baron von Franken- 
thurm, but Dr. von Gautsch. (2) The member 
who proposed the vote of thanks to the com¬ 
mittee at the last meeting was not Prof. Sooin, 
who was not present at Vienna, but Prof, von 
Roth, of Tubingen.— Ed. Academy.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TROPARY OF ETHELRED. 

Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Oct. 14, 1886. 
The following facts, which I have ascertained 
during a recent visit to Oxford, about this 
remarkable MS., some of which have not been 
previously discovered, or, if discovered, not 
noted, may be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

1. Contents .—It is called a Troparium. This 
word does not occur in the MS. It might with 
equal truth be called a Sequentiale. It corre- 

r nds to the more modem Gradual, containing 
se, for the most part, variable parts of the 
mass which the choir sang at the time when 
the MS. was written, and omitting the 
ordinary and the canon of the mass, and those 
variable portions of festal and ferial masses 
which the priest said or sang alone, and which 
make up the Leofrio or any other early 
Missal. 

The greater part of the text is taken up 
with Tropes (ff. la-1216) and Sequences (122a- 
ad finem). Tropes were tags, or verses, dove¬ 
tailed into, or on to, almost every choral part 
of the service, and generally dropped out of 
use in the thirteenth century. Sequences, with 
five exceptions, have also disappeared from the 
modem Boman Missal. With the Tropes this 
MS. gives us in full, or by their catchwords, 
the text of the introits, offertories, communions, 
&c., to which the Tropes were attached. It is 
a companion volume to the Missal, and both 
must be referred to in order to ascertain all 
that was sung and said by priest and choir at 
mass on any particular day in England in the 
tenth century. 

2. Date .—The MS. takes its name from a 
clause in the third Litany for Easter Eve, 
which fixes its date between 979-1016. 

“ Vt mbelredum et exercitum anglorum 
conseruare digneris te [rogamus audi nos] ” 

It must, therefore, have been written after 
the aooession of Ethelred, in 979; and a further 
examination of its contents leads me to the 
conclusion that it was written before the death 
of St. Ethelwold, in 984. The latest festival 
provided for in the original text is the Transla¬ 
tion of St. Swithun, a.d. 971 (f. 476). His 
Deposition, A.D. 862, will be found on f. 46a. 
But the prefix and appendix to the volume 
(ff. la-76, and 182a-1896) contain, not only 
further notices of St. 8witnun (ff. 182a, 189a), 
but also of St. Ethelwold, who died in 984 
(f. 1896). The handwriting of this part is very 
nearly contemporary with the bulk of the 
volume, and must have been added shortly 
after St. Ethelwold’s death. We can thus pin 
down the date of the execution of this MS. 
within very narrow limits. 

3. Place .—An entry, in the shape of a 
heading, on f. 566 puts it beyond a doubt that 
this MS. was written at Winchester. 

“ In dedications aecdeste sanctorum apojfri¬ 
orum petri et pauli numtoniensium, viii. kal. 
decemb.” 

This was the original dedication of Winchester 
Cathedral (Dugdale, Monast. i. 212). Whether 
the dean and chapter still keep their dedication 
festival on November 24 I know not. Here, 
however, is the earliest authority for its date. 
We may compare also the strangely worded 
title on f. 1506. 

“De principibus lauripotentibus petro 
summo ac paulo celso.” 

There are other indications which connect 
this MS. with Winchester, and with the later 
part of the episcopate of St. Ethelwold, after he 
had expelled the secular canons, and introduced 
Benedictine monks from Abingdon into their 
place. The only English saints named therein 
are Bishops of [Dorchester or] Winchester, 
viz., 8S, Birinus (f. 586), Swithqn, and 


Ethelwold. Ethelred is enumerated among 
the royal benefactors of Winchester (Dugdale, 
Monast. L 210). Sequences are provided “De 
sancto monachorum patre Benedicto ” (f. 166a), 
and again “ De sancto Benedicto (f. 1866). 

The only other festivals unconnected with 
Scriptural names provided for in this service- 
book are those of SS. Martin, Lawrence, 
Cecilia, Clement, Germanus, Augustine (of 
Hippo) and Justus, the French boy-martyr of 
uncertain date, whose commemoration on 
October 18 became at an early period widely 
popular in France and England, and for whom 
a special mass with proper preface is assigned 
in the English Missal of Bobert of Jnmieges 
(see Leofric Missal, p. 289). 

There are many points of minor interest about 
this MS. on whioh I am tempted to dilate, 
but I must content myself with naming two of 
them. 

The “Gloria in Excelsis” occurs twioe in 
extenso in Greek words but English letters 
(ff. 28b, 72a). 

The volume, which is in an extraordinarily 
perfect condition, affords throughout one of the 
best specimens of ancient music, in the shape of 
interlinear and marginal neumes; but on thirty 
pages the neumes have been wholly or partly 
erased, and on twenty-one of these pages, a 
later notation, on three or four interlinear 
horizontal red lineB, closely ruled, has been 
substituted in their place. 

This MS. deserves publication; but probably 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press have been 
too much alarmed by the cost of such books as 
the “Leofric Missal,” and the limited sale 
which such a book commands, to undertake 
another publication of a similar character at 
present. T. E. Warren'. 


WHITSUNDAY. 

Cambridge: Oot. 18,1888. 

To my explanation of Whitsun, as being 
short for Whitsunday, I have been scornfully 
reminded that no one ever says Palmson for 
Palm Sunday, or Lowson for Low Sunday. 
But the truth is just the other way. Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary gives an example of Pal- 
sme evin, which he rightly guesses to mean 
Palmsun even. And, at p. 521 of Heame’s 
Glossary to Brunne’s translation of Langtoft, 
the editor quotes from a MS. the following: 
“ Saturday in Easter week, or, as it is also called 
with us, Lawson even." It is pleasant to refute 
objectors so easily. “ What noble Lucumo 
comes next ? ” Walter W. Skeat. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Oot. 85, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The 
Muscles of the Human Body,” II., by Prof. John 
Marshall. 

Wednesday, Oot. 87, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Muscles of the Human Body,” III., by Prof. John 
Marshall. 

Friday, Oot. 89, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Face,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. Browning Society: “ Browning," by 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


investigation. Allgayer’s edition of Krebs 1 ! 
Antibarbarus, or practical manual of classical 
Latin prose style, has long been well knows. 
Dr. Schmalz is recasting this work into a 
form fully adequate to the conditions o( 
modem knowledge. The book consists of two 
parts: a historical introduction on Latin prose 
style, and a practical lexicon of classical Latin 
usage. 

The historical introduction is a well-con. 
densed and judicious piece of criticism. Some 
points might perhaps have been more clearly 
brought out. One is the fact that the Latin 
of the Scipionio circle, of Laelius and his 
friends, was generally regarded as distin¬ 
guished by exceptional purity; and that the 
style of the last century of the Bepublic was, 
comparatively speaking, relaxed by the in- 
licence of Greek culture. Passing to the 
classical period, we think that injuitioe is 
done to Sallust by simply associating his 
name with those of Yarro, Hirtius, and Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos. Sallust’s style is peculiarly 
interesting, not only for its own artistic 
quality, but as a classical monument of the 
anti-Hellenic reaction in the last century of 
the Bepublic. 

Dr. Schmalz’s remarks upon Livy are t 
great improvement upon those of the previous 
editions. The peculiar position of Livy—his 
relation on the one hand to Cicero, and on the 
other to the new tendencies of his time—is 
well brought out. In describing the tran¬ 
sition to the silver age, however, Dr. Schmalz 
hardly makes enough of the influence of 
declamation, or of the influence of Vergil and 
Horace, who now began to reign supreme in 
the schools. Perhaps, again, in trading of 
the first century a.d., more weight should 
have been attached to the peculiar position of 
Quintilian, and his well-meant effort to 
resuscitate the Ciceronian manner. The 
younger Pliny, and Tacitus in his Diakqui, 
were, there can hardly be a doubt, strongly 
influenced by the bias they had received from 
Quintilian. But the attempt to revive Cicero- 
nianism did not, and could not, prevent the 
prose of Quintilian and his pupils from 
admitting turns and constructions quite foreign 
to the age of Cicero; and it is, therefore, 
going too far to say, with Dr. Schmalz, that 
these writers may be placed almost on a level 
with the classics—that is, if Caesar and Cicero 
are to be taken as the models of classicality. 

It is impossible to review a lexicon in the 
pages of the Academy ; and we will, there¬ 
fore, only say that the second, and by far the 
most important, part of Dr. Schmalz’s editorial 
task, so far as it is completed, seems to have 
been most competently executed, the editor 
showing himself laudably abreast of the latest 
results of modem investigation. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO BOOKS ON LATIN. 

Krebs's Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Spraehe. 
By J. S. Schmalz. Sixth Edition. Parts 
I. and II. (Basel: Schwabe.) 

De M. Valerio Probo Berytio Quaestiones 
Novae. Accedunt Lectiones Porphyrioneae. 
Scripsit Dr. J. D. Beck. (Groningen: 
Jacobs.) 

German educational handbooks have the great 
advantage of being written in the full light, 
and under the inspiring influence, of scientific 


The main contentions of Dr. Beck’s care¬ 
ful essay on Probus are as follows: (1) That 
the Silva Observationum Sermonis Antiqui, 
attributed by Suetonius to Valerius Probus, 
was not a regular work composed by that 
scholar, but a collection of the notes taken 
home by the young men who had conversed 
with him. (2) That Probus was not the 
author of any regular grammatical treatise, but 
only left behind him a few obiter dicta on 
grammatical matters. (8) That in several 
places where Priscian professes, and hw 
hitherto been supposed, to be quoting Valent * 
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Probas, he is really quoting Diimedes; and 
that this is sometimes true, also, of other 
grammarians. (4) That, in consequence, the 
grammatical observations usually attributed 
to Valerius Probus must be assigned to 
other scholars, and, in particular, to Pliny. 

Dr. Beck’s second proposition will, probably, 
not be disputed; but we are not so sceptical 
as he is as to the Silva Observationum and the 
relics of this work generally supposed to 
have been preserved by Diomedes and 
Priscian. It may be, of oourse, that 
Probus did not himself entitle his book 
Silva Observationum Strmonis Antiqui, though 
it has been generally assumed that he did. 
Gellius, it is true, never mentions such a 
book when quoting Probus; but Gellius’s 
method of quotation is so unsatisfactory that 
little can be made of his evidence one way or 
the other. On the whole, there seems to us 
to be nothing in the evidence to disprove the 
existence of such a work, whatever its title. 
Suetonius’s words, reliquit autem silvam non 
medioerem, &c., seem to point to more than 
a mere collection of notes. We are unable 
to agree with Dr. Beck as to the quotations 
in Priscian and Diomedes. We grant, of 
course, that the Probus of Priscian is in a 
great many cases not Valerius, but the Probus ] 
of the Instituta Artium. We still think, 
however, that when Priscian quotes, with the 
name of Probus, specimens of really ancient 
Latin usage, it is not unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that they come from Valerius, espe¬ 
cially as these quotations are exactly what 
one would have expected from a miscellaneous 
collection of ancient usages. Nor do we see 
any sufficient reason for supposing that 
Probus in Priscian is ever a mistake for 
Diomedes. Not only does Priscian quote 
Diomedes by name more than once ; but, in 
the important section on verbs (Diomedes, 
p. 367 foil, in Keil’s edition), where the two 
grammarians go over the same ground, and 
partly with the same instances, Priscian is 
fuller than Diomedes, and adopts a different 
method of arrangement. The impression left 
on our mind is that both authors are (very 
likely at second or third hand) using the 
same authority; very probably Caper, using 
the collection of Probus and Pliny. A com¬ 
parison of Diomedes and Priscian with Nonius 
will, we think, be found to bear out this 
conclusion. 

Dr. Beck’s emendations on Porphyrion are 
always suggestive, and in several instances 
will probably be accepted as certain. 

H. Nettleship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW H1TTITE INSCKIPTION. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : Oot. 16,1885. 

Last year Prof. Perrot published in the 
Revue Archeologique an account of a Hittite in¬ 
scription, of which a copy had been sent to 
him by Prof. Sokolowskl. The latter had 
discovered it in a plain at some little distance 
from the road between Ikonium and Ilgiin, 
the nearest village to it being called Koklitolu. 
The copy, however, was taken hurriedly, and 
was too imperfect to do more than show that 
the characters were Hittite. 

This summer the spot has been visited by 
Prof. Ramsay, who has made a careful drawing 
of the text. It is engraved in relief on a 
large rectangular block of calcareous stone, and 


consists of three lines. The stone apparently 
formed part of the stone panelling of a wall 
along which the inscription ran. The inscrip¬ 
tion is especially interesting, on account of the 
fact that not only the characters themselves, 
but also their combinations, are the same as 
those which we find on the monuments of 
Carchemish and Hamath. I can see only one 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact. The 
Hittite monuments of Central and Western 
Asia Minor cannot be the work of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, but of invaders from 
Syria and Kappadokia. They confirm the 
Egyptian inscriptions in indicating the 
existence of a “ Hittite Empire ” in Asia 
Minor. 

Since the publication of the second edition 
of Dr. Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, I have, 

I believe, made one or two advanoes in the 
decipherment of the Hittite characters. One 
of the titles assumed by the Carchemish king 
is that of “ King of the Country of the Bull’s 
Head.” Now I find that the bull’s head in¬ 
terchanges with the three characters e-me-er 

S the values of the two last are known from the 
rilingual inscription of Tarkondemos). Con¬ 
sequently, it has the phonetic value of Emer 
or Emeris. Some years ago I pointed out, in the 
Academy, that the term Gar-Emeris, applied by 
the Assyrians to the district north of Damascus, 
when compared with names like Gar-Gamis 
and Gar-Gis, must be of Hittite origin and 
signify “ the Gar (? district) of the Amorites.” 
Prof. Maspero has since directed my attention 
to the fact that the Hittite region stretching 
southward from Carchemish is known as the 
“ land of the Amorites” in the Egyptian texts. 

I now see that the royal name Mfiur-sar, and 
the local name Maur-mar (or M&ur-mir) must 
also contain an abbreviated form of Amaur 
“ Amorite.” Possibly the same word may 
lurk in the names of the two towns on 
the Euphrates, Beth-ammaris and Ap- 
ammaris. The element which appears last 
in Maur-sar occupies the first place in 
Saru-pin-siusini(s), the name of a Komagenian 
prince mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser I., so that 
it would correspond to the name of the father 
of the Carchemish king, which, if my system of 
interpretation is correct, would read Saru(s)- 
Emeru(s). At any rate, one of M. Schlum- 
berger’s seals reads “ Eme-er king of the 
country III.,” a name with which may com¬ 
pare that of Amris of Tubal and Kilikia, the 
antagonist of Sargon. 

Perhaps the most curious point about this 
association between the names of the Hittites 
and Amorites is that, according to the Old 
Testament, the same association existed also in 
Southern Palestine. Hebron is at once a 
Hittite and an Amorite town; and Ezekiel 
declares (xvi. 45) that the mother of Jerusalem 
was a Hittite, and the father an Amorite. I 
have always believed, on the strength of 
Numbers xiii. 22, that Manetho had traditional 
authority for his statement that Jerusalem was 
built by the Hyksos after their expulsion from 
Egypt; and there is much to be said on behalf 
of the theory of Marietta and others that the 
leaders of the Hyksos were Hittites. How¬ 
ever this may be, the discovery that Hittites 
and Amorites were associated in Northern Syria 
confirms the Biblical narrative which assigns a 
colony of Hittites to the south of Judah. 

I may add that I see in the bull’s head of the 
Hittite inscriptions the prototype of the 
Kypriote character me, a view to which Dr. 
Deecke also gives his assent. I may further 
add that I believe I have found sufficient 
evidence to show that what I have called the 
determinative prefix of personal names—read 
not by Dr. Deecke—is not confined to names, 
but may be prefixed to all nouns expressive of 
agency. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. have in the press 
a book on Dynamics for Beginners, by the Rev. 
J. B. Lock, which will be ready early next 
year. The same publishers announce a more 
advanced treatise ou Kinematics and Dynamics, 
by Prof. J. G. MacGregor, of Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Messes. Taylob & Feancis will shortly 
publish a work by Mr. T. Mellard Reade, en¬ 
titled The Origin of Mountain Ranges. In 
addition to containing a systematic theory of 
mountain-building, with detailed experimental 
illustrations, the structure and geological 
history of the great mountain-masses of the 
globe will be discussed. The work will also 
contain many maps and sections of mountain 
ranges and a contoured map of the North- 
Atlantic Ocean, together with numerous 
sketches of mountain structure and scenery 
from nature, by the author. 

The opening meeting of the sixth session of 
the Liverpool Astronomical Society was held 
at Liverpool, on October 11. An address on 
"Stellar Variation” was delivered by the 
president, the Rev. T. E. Banin, and several 
interesting papers were read. No less than 
eighty-eight candidates were up for election as 
members, of whom forty-three were from North 
and South America; and the Rev. T. E. Espin, 
Prof. Asaph Hall, and Prof. Simon Newcombe 
were elected honorary associates of the society, 
which now numbers over 300 members. 
Gentlemen wishing to join the society, which 
offers especial advantages to beginners, should 
apply to the secretary, W. H. Davies, 42, 
Irvine Street, Liverpool. The society pub¬ 
lishes a Journal, which will be much enlarged 
and improved during the present session. 

Afteb a long interval of time, Nature gave 
last week an addition to its series of "Scientific 
Worthies ”—the portrait of Prof. J. C. Adams, 
the joint discoverer of Neptune, with a 
memoir signed R. S. B. The engraving is by 
Mr. G. J. Stodart, the recognised successor in 
this class of work to the lamented Jeans, whose 
portrait of Faraday in this series remains 
unsurpassed. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We understand that the late Sir Samuel 
Ferguson left behind him the negatives of 
photographs of the paper-casts which he had 
made of 163 Ogmic inscriptions. Prints of only 
nineteen of these have been published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 1881. 
In the interests of Celtic, and, indeed, of Indo- 
European, philology, it is desirable that the 
rest should without delay be made accessible 
to scholars. Of the genuineness of these docu¬ 
ments there is now no reasonable doubt; and 
as to their antiquity, Prof. Brugmann (Orund- 
rits der vergl. Orammatik, i. 10) has lately ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that some may date from 
the middle of the first century after Christ. 

Mb. Robinson Ellis has contributed some 
valuable notes, chiefly on textual criticism, to 
Mr. Charles Simmons’s edition of Books xiii. 
and xiv. of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which will 
appear immediately in Messrs. Macmillan&Co.’s 
“ Classical Series.” For the same series, Mr. 
A. D. Godley, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has just completed an edition of the 
first two books of the Histories of Tacitus. 

The next number of Wolfflin’s Archiv will 
contain an article on the Latinity of the newly 
discovered author Prisdllian. Dr. Schepss’ 
pamphlet on the discovery was reviewed in the 
Academy of September 25. 
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FINE ART. 

TWO CATALOGUES OF THE ROMAN 
OBJECTS AT CHESTER. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of the Roman Altars 
and Inscribed Stones in the Grosvenor Museum, 
belonging to the Chester Archaeological 
Society. Compiled by the Honorary Curator. 
(Chester: Phillipson & Golder.) 

Synopsis of the Roman Inscriptions of Chester, 
the Deva of Antoninus. By Frank H. 
Williams. (Chester : G. B. Griffiths.) 

The raison d'etre of both these publications was 
the recent visit of the Boyal Archaeological 
Institute to Chester. The first-named is a 
succinct account, within thirty-two pages, of 
all the larger Koman objects preserved in the 
Museum. Correct readings are given of the 
inscriptions (with the exception of one or two 
slight typographical errors), and no less than 
twenty-eight engravings are included. The 
style and execution are creditable alike to the 
compiler and the publisher, and there is little 
doubt but that the catalogue will be exten¬ 
sively used. 

Of the second publication the same favour¬ 
able opinion cannot be formed. Whether it is 
Mr. Williams’s first essay in print we do not 
know; but before again venturing on a similar 
work it it is evident that he must study not 
only epigraphy, but Latin. Starting with the 
introductory chapter, we have the singular 
statement that the Roman altars found at 
Chester, being “ too ponderous for removal,” 
were “ hid from sight and desecration ” by the 
Bomans on their departure from Britain. As 
the conversion of Constantine to Christianity 
took place circa a.d. 335, when that religion 
became almost universally adopted, and as the 
Boman withdrawal occurred circa a.d. 400-408, 
it would be straDge if altars (one bearing date 
a.d. 154) of this nature had not been desecrated 
many years before. At p. 60, a fragment of an in¬ 
scribed cornice bearing the letters b . avoget, 
which we should read as part of the words 
(nvmini)B . avgg. ET ., j'.e., Numinibus Augus- 
torum et . . . ., is rendered as (sv)b avg(«s<o) 
. a. ET., a reading which is unintelligible, as are 
the renderings svblo(nqo) and (svbm)antio on 
tiles of the Twentieth Legion at pp. 71-72. A 
peculiar tour de force is made by Mr. Williams 
at p. 49, where he makes the dative Annis agree 
with the accusative Menses in a sepulchral in¬ 
scription. At pp. 52-3, in order to corroborate 
the reading of a centusial stone, reference is 
made to a letter which Mr. Williams contributed 
to the Academy for July 25, 1885. On 
turning to the said letter, however, we find 
that the reading there given is entirely 
different from that in the “ Synopsis,” the 
former being (of the letters l . m . r) Limes 
millium pedum, and the latter Limes mille pedes, 
whereas the expansion should be Limitis mille 
pedes, as pointed out to Mr. Williams in the 
number of the Academy following that in 
which his letter appeared (August 1, 1885) 
with the additional remark that Dr. McCaul, 
so far back as 1863, had been the first to 
approach the correct rendering. We are 
glad, however, to see that, as then advised, 
Mr. Williams has altered the erroneous name 
Ocratus Maximus to Ocratius Maximus; but 
on this very point of nomina errors occur all 
through the “Synopsis”— e.g., p. 50, where 
we have Marcus Apronianus for Marcus 
Apronius .... (the cognomen being 
lost). We observe also that numerous old 
readings, long proved to be incorrect, are 
adhered to—such as (p. 50) Kiangi, which 
arose from a misappropriation of K . ian . 
( Kalendis Januariis). At p. 67, the name of the 
£ mperor Domitian is stated to appear on a pig of 
lead, whereas there is, instead, the name of a 
town, probably Sandonium ; at pp. 13-14, where 


FBI is expanded as Primipilus instead of 
Princeps ; and through the pamphlet generally, 
the first y. following xx. in the titles of the 
Twentieth Legion, is expanded as Valens 
instead of Valeria. But Boman epigraphy is 
a study which requires years of training; and 
Mr. Williams will, no doubt, eventually master 
it, when we shall hope to see other produc¬ 
tions from his pen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
holbein’s “dance.” 

London: Oct. IS, 1886. 

Among the Birmann pictures bequeathed 
some years ago to the Museum at Basle there 
is a water-colour drawing abont four feet 
long by eight inches in breadth, representing a 
grotesque dance of peasants. It is commonly 
called “ The Dance, ’’and is hung as a copy from 
the decorations painted by Holbein for a house 
in Basle, now pulled down, but formerly known 
as the “ Haus zum Tanz.” I made a sketch of 
this drawing iu 1871, have since repeatedly seen 
it, and in each of the last three years have spent 
two days copying it. I therefore know it exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

Last year for the first time it occurred to me 
with some force that the work was too free and 
vigorous to be a copy. This year, therefore, I 
went into the evidence on which its ascription 
is founded; and find this to rest solely upon M. 
Birmann’s catalogue, in which there is a note to 
the effect that it was the work of Jerome Hess, 
a painter of Basle, who died about 1850. Hess 
was an ardent admirer of Holbein, and—as his 
water-colour drawing of the Jews at Borne 
hearing their annual compulsory sermon 
preached by a Monk on Good Friday will show— 
an exceedingly able man; but copies from 
Holbein by his hand in the vestibule of the 
Basle Museum present no affinity either in 
handling or in materials employed with the 
drawing under consideration. They show the 
timidity of one who, however vigorous when 
doing original work, was shorn of his strength 
when trying to reproduce that of one whom 
he revered as much as he notoriously revered 
Holbein. Moreover, it appears from Wnltmann 
(English translation, p. 161) that Holbein’s 
decorations had disappeared by the middle of 
the last century, from twenty to forty years 
before Hess was born. The note, therefore, 
in the Birmann catalogue is wrong. 

External evidence failing, we sire thrown 
back upon internal and collateral. Waiving 
style and handling as matters of opinion, what 
little internal evidence there is points in the 
direction of an early date. The drawing is on 
very thin paper, three pieces each about fifteen 
inches long, with a fourth of about three inches, 
being pasted neatly side by side on to canvas 
before it was commenced; the join in one case 
falls right across a face, but is so neatly made 
that it can only be seen on close inspection. 
This suggests that the drawing was done at a 
time when it was not easy to get paper much 
more than fifteen inches wide. It was, perhaps, 
this difficulty which led Holbein to make his 
other extant designs for the house in question 
in separate halves, instead of upon a single 
sheet, as he would probably do if he were living 
now ; at any rate, the two that I have seen are 
in halves, and I understand that there are others 
also in halves. The paper is so thin that the 
canvas threads show through, and it is worn 
away in more places than one. The drawing is 
in excellent preservation, but the lakes have 
faded and its general appearance is old. Wolt- 
mann, indeed (English translation, p. 163), 
speaks of it as "recent,” but he was probably 
misled by Birmann’s note. The collateral 
evidence is fortunately more definite, and shows, 
I think conclusively, that the supposed copy 


was not made from the house which Holbein 
decorated, but from a drawing the one half of 
which is now at Berlin, while the other half 
has been lost. It also shows that the repro¬ 
duction was not made by any one except Holbein 
himself. 

I have before me, through the kindness of 
the authorities at the Basle Museum, a photo¬ 
graph of the undoubted drawing by Holbein now 
at Berlin, which gives the left-hand half of 
Holbein’s design for the whole facade, with the 
left-hand figures in the place they were to 
occupy, and by consequence, the left-hand half 
of the Basle drawing. The part of the Berlin 
drawing which gives the dance is about a foot 
long by two and a half inches high. Boughly, 
if tne.half missing from the Berlin drawing were 
added to the extant half, the whole would make 
a design about half as long and half as high as 
the Basle drawing. I have not seen the one at 
Berlin, but am told it is in monochrome or with 
very little colour. The Basle drawing is mostly 
in solid colour, and the colouring is full. I 
have also before me a photograph by Braun of 
the left-hand half of the Bade drawing. I can 
therefore practically place the two drawings 
side by side. I send the photographs herewith. 

The received theory is that Holbein painted 
the house either from the Berlin design or from 
some intermediate more finished study now 
lost, and that when the house had been finally 
decorated, Hess made the reduced copy which 
found its way into the Birmann collection. 
When, however, the two photographs are 
placed side by side, it is seen that the closeness 
of their resemblances both in letter and spirit 
negatives the supposition that there can have 
been at least one and probably two intermediate 
enlargements (for Holbein would hardly paints 
ooloured work some forty feet in length from a 
two-foot sketch in monochrome) intervening 
between the sketch and the supposed copy from 
the completed work. The artist himself would 
not keep so closely to his previous work in all 
the cases that, on the dropping ont of the 
intermediate version or versions, the original 
sketch and the oopy from the finished work 
should tally as they here do. Much less would 
this prove to be the case if the copy from the 
finished work was by another hand. I regard 
it as certain, therefore, that the Basle drawing 
was done directly from the Berlin. 

That it was done by Holbein himself is shown 
by the differences between the two drawings, 
which, though not many, are as suggestive as 
the far more numerous resemblanoes. They are 
all well considered improvements. In the 
Berlin drawing the two pipers are too much 
disconnected from the danoers; at Basle a dog 
unites them. At Berlin it is left undecided 
what is to occupy the space above the dancers; 
at Basle this has been settled in favour of 
columns whose bases appear. At Berlin the 
perspective of the stone seat on which the pipers 
are sitting is not pleasant; at Basle this is con¬ 
cealed in deep shadow. At Berlin the head of 
the right-hand piper oomes a little too low in 
the composition, and is too large; at Basle it is 
raised and made a trifle smaller. These are 
deviations on which no one but the artist would 
venture. I say nothing about the finer drawing 
and character imparted to the heads at Basle, 
nor about the minute finish of the additional 
ornamental work (not shown in Braun’s photo¬ 
graph), inasmuch as these are points about 
which opinion may differ; but I submit that 
the resemblances forbid the supposition of 
an intervening enlarged version, or versions, 
between the two drawings, while the modifica¬ 
tions show no less surely that they are by the 
same hand. 

It may be asked how an original drawing- 
and I am not afraid to sayone of the very finest 
and most characteristic of Holbein’s that remains 
to us—should have so long been reputed to » 
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only a copy. The answer is that 31. Birmann 
does not appear, from the rest of his oolleotion, to 
have been a good judge of pictures; and that 
some fifty years or so ago, when the entry was 
made, Holbein had not been studied as he has 
since been. M. Birmann made a note which is 
certainly wrong; and it did not occur to those 
who beoame possessed of his collection to doubt 
it, any more than it did to myself till I had 
spent many hours, not to say days, in front of 
the drawing. People are naturally shy of 
venturing to suppose that what they find in a 
catalogue as a copy is really an original, nor 
was it possible, whatever one might surmise", to 
arrive at a decisive opinion till a photograph of 
the Berlin drawing was forthcoming, which has 
only recently been the case. Once place the 
photograph of the Berlin drawing side by side 
with the one at Basle, and it will not be easy 
thenceforth to see the last as anything but an 
enlarged, and in some few respects modified, 
oolour study done directly from the first. Such a 
study Holbein doubtless made, and the inference 
is not easily to be resisted that we have it for¬ 
tunately preserved in the drawing I have been 
considering. 

Samuel Butler. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Miss Jane E. Harrison* will deliver a course 
of four lectures at the South Kensington 
Museum on “The Myths of Attica as seen on 
Greek Vase Paintings,” beginning on Wednes¬ 
day, November 17, at 5.15 p.m. The lectures 
will be illustrated from a set of photographs 
specially prepared for the purpose, and shown 
by oxy-hydrogen light. We may add that a 
similar set of photographs may now also be 
obtained illustrating Miss Harrison’s former 
course on “The Myths of the Trojan War.” 
Miss Harrison hopes to form a class in Pans 
during January to study the vase paintings in 
the Louvre, and another class in Athens during 
April to study the Athenian monuments. 
Detailed information can be obtained from Miss 
Wilson, 45, Colville-gardens, W. 

Next week there will be on view in the gal¬ 
leries of the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street an exhibition of drawings of “ Petrarch’s 
Country,” by Mr. John Fulleylove. The intro¬ 
duction to the catalogue has been written by 
Mr. F. Wedmore. 

A miscellaneous but interesting collection 
of paintings, mostly by foreign artists, is now 
on view at the Hanover Gallery. Some new 
and some good pictures diversify the monotony 
of puerile conception and inadequate execution; 
and in the upper gallery is a pencil drawing, 
washed with water-colour, of the hills and sea at 
“ Greville,” by Millet, which will yield a very 
genuine pleasure to the initiated. Bastien 
Lepage’s beautifully painted portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt, resplendent in its magnificently 
worked steel frame, is a centre of attraction. 
An unhesitatingly appreciative portrait of the 
celebrated “ fausse-maigre ” figure, eccentric 
to ugliness, endowed with the curious repellent 
charm of the actress’s personality, it recalls a 
memory of the serpentine grace of movement 
and the “ voix d’or.” It was exhibited at the 
Grovenor Gallery some half-a-dozen years ago. 
From this year’s Salon is “ Au Soleil,” by M. A. 
Moutte, a pupil of Meissonnier—a large picture 
of a fisher lad and lass, enjoying sunshine and 
flirtation upon a low sea-wall. The strictly, 
even narrowly, realistic interpretation renders 
the work little attractive, despite its undoubted 
cleverness. The young artist displays, without 
imitation, assimilation of some of ms master’s 
excellencies—breadth of manner, firmness of 
touch, and harmonious colouring. A new talent 
of apparently more limited expression, but pos¬ 
sessing refined feeling for beauty as well as 


for artistic truth, is revealed to us in the ten 
exquisitively painted little pictures of Venice 
by Signorina A. Brandeis, member of the In¬ 
stitute of Painters in Venice. Executed upon 
a small scale, the architectural details in No. 83, 
“ The Cavalli Palace,” and No 74, “ Church of 
the Madonna, Grand Canal,” are admirably ren¬ 
dered ; and No. 43 is a charming piece of colour. 
These stand between the hard photographic 
style of Koekkoek, and the pulpy “banale” 
miniatures of Dyckmans, and may, with excel¬ 
lencies of their own, be plaoed upon a level with 
the works of Stroobant and Van Moer. A 
snow scene by David de Sauzea is remarkably 
minute. Roybet’s “ The Toper ” is a good 
imitation of Meissonnier. There are a couple 
of wildly effective bits of woodland, back¬ 
grounds for a nightmare, by Munkacsy ; some 
small groups by Diaz, excuses for an orgy of 
colour; two poetic works by Charles Jacque; 
a large and important Corot; a smaller charm¬ 
ing landscape, “ Near Ville d’Avray,” a rather 
spectral milkmaid and cow amid the lifting 
veils of early morning vapour; a Dupre, 
“Smack at Sea” ; and two cattle pieces by 
Van Stortenbeker, which are a relief from the 
dead level of meritorious mediocrity in cows, 
the everyday De Haas, and Van Damme Sylvas 
of the galleries. 

We regret that we are compelled to reserve 
until next week our report of the successful 
meeting held last Tuesday in support of the 
British School at Athens, which is now an 
accomplished fact, with Mr. C. Penrose as 
director. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Ernest Warren’s comedietta, “ The 
Nettle,” whose attractions are now added to 
those of “ The Schoolmistress,” in Sloane 
Square, is a piece worthy of the reputation of 
the Court Theatre, where Mr. Clayton and Mr. 
Cecil see to it that nothing is given us which is 
flat or dull. In “ The Nettie" there are but two 
characters; and such a restriction in the number 
of the dramatis personae necessitates a great 
ingenuity in the conduct of the intrigue or 
the story, and makes brightness of dialogue— 
literary merit, in fine—almost indispensable. 
And in the new comedietta the story is told 
with great adroitness and dexterity, and the 
English is decidedly neat and decidedly smart. 
Of the two persons of the play, one is the sister 
of a youthful but valued contributor to a little 
society paper, from which the piece takes its 
name, and the other is a wronged young man, 
upon whom the paper, as he thinks, has been 
too severe. Lashed into a state of fury over 
what are, after all, imaginary wrongs, this 
young man repairs to the humble rooms of the 
rising society journalist. But he does not meet 
the journalist. He meets the journalist’s en¬ 
gaging sister instead. She believes him to be 
a rich man of business, who can materially 
improve the position of her brother; and so she 
lavishes upon him all the pretty attentions 
which the influential are apt to enjoy. The 
wronged young man is fascinated. The tea- 
table is eminently cosy; and before ever the 
journalist has need to appear, the hunting- 
whip, which was destined for the offending 
brother, is used to light the sister’s fire. And 
when the curtain falls, the wronged young 
man and the pretty lady are fast lovers. The 
tale is slight, but it is very well managed, and 
Mr. Kerr and Miss Cudmore do not lose a point 
that can be made. Is the stage becoming 
literary? 

Mr. Wilson Barreti*, Miss Eastlake, and 
the Princess’s company have made their appear¬ 
ance at the Star Theatre, in New York, and 


have had a good reoeption and full houses for 
the first week of “Claudian.” Mr. Barrett 
has decided not to bring out “ Hamlet ” in the 
empire city until he shall return to it next 
April. At another New York theatre another 
English company has made its appearanoe— 
that which is headed by the engaging Miss 
Fortescue, who plays, as she played in the 
English provinces, Galatea in the “Pygmalion 
ana Galatea ” of Mr. Gilbert Miss Fortescue 
likewise has been received with approval, and 
with a good deal of quiet interest, we hear. 


MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

II. 

The performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
on Thursday morning was a grand treat It 
was first given in London by the Bach choir 
under the direction of Mr. 6. Goldschmidt in 
1876, and has been repeated several times by 
that society ; but hitherto it has not found its 
way into a festival programme. Like Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt,” it is a work admirably 
suited to test the powers of the Leeds choir— 
the one by its broad massive effects, the other 
by its intricate part-writing. In one or two of 
the movements there were weak moments 
among the sopranos and tenors, but al¬ 
together the rendering of this difficult Mass 
deserves the highest praise. We must resist 
the temptation of naming many points worthy 
of notice, but cannot help mentioning the “Cum 
Sancto Spiritu” and the sublime “Sanctus,” 
both of which were sung with thrilling effect. 
The new organ part, well played by Mr. F. 
Cliffe, shows how thoroughly that gentleman 
and his supervisor, Sir A. Sullivan, have entered 
into the spirit of Bach’s score. The high trumpet 
parts were played by Messrs. Morrow and 
McGrath on instruments specially constructed 
for this festival performance, and Messrs. Lebon 
and Horton had charge of the oboi d’amore. 
The solo vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss 
Damian, Messrs. McGuckin and Santley. They 
all sang well. Miss Damian deserves a special 
word for her rendering of the “Agnus Dei.” 
The tempi adopted by Sir A. Sullivan were 
faster than those to which we have been 
accustomed. In general we found them 
improvements ; the Aria “ Quoniam tu solus,” 
with its intricate accompaniment parts for horn 
and two bassoons, would, however, have been 
more distinct and effective at a slower rate. 
The conductor displayed throughout the greatest 
care. 

On Thursday evening was produced Dr. 
Yilliers Stanford’s choral ballad, “ The 
Revenge.” A sea-fight in music is certainly a 
novelty. The composer, in setting Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s spirited “Ballad of the Fleet,” hasevidentiy 
tried, not so much to write an elaborate compo¬ 
sition, as to depict the scenes and intensify the 
words of the poem, the music forming, as it were, 
a background. There reigns throughout a 
simplicity well suited to the ballad form. 
Though the work is not of a very ambitious kind, 
yet, in its way, it is eminently successful. There 
are some fine effects of contrast, as for example 
the quiet allegro, “And the night went down ” 
after the noisy battle between “ the little 
Revenge ” and the Spanish galleons; and again 
the pp passage which follows the loud delivery 
of the words ‘ ‘ And he [Sir R. Grenville] fell upon 
their decks.’’ The orchestra is handled by the 
composer with his well-known dexterity. The 
work was admirable sung, and at the close the 
composer received the honour of a recall. There 
it little doubt that this “ Ballad ” will becomo 
very popular among ehoral societies. 

Of the remainder of the programme we can 
only say one word. The performance of 
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Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was a triumph 
for band and conductor; and in Mendelssohn’s 
“ Walpurgis Nacht ” the choir again greatly 
distinguished itself. 

Everyone was, of course, eager to hear the 
new oratorio, “ St. Ludmila,” on Friday morn¬ 
ing. With this eagerness was mixed a certain 
anxiety among all who had studied the music 
beforehand; for the story was felt to be 
weak, and the work unusually long, con¬ 
sisting of forty-five numbers. It was cer¬ 
tainly doubtful as to how far the composer, by 
the aid of his genius, could, notwithstanding, 
sustain the interest of his audience. The 
oonstant flow of lovely melody, the clever 
writing, and the picturesque orchestration, 
proved sufficient to rivet the attention of the 
large gathering at Leeds; and Herr Dvorak 
obtained a brilliant success. But the occasion 
was a special one—the work was a novelty, 
the composer was at the conductor’s desk, and 
the performance was exceedingly fine. If 
that sucoess is to be maintained, we strongly 
recommend judicious application of the pru- 
ning-knife. The composer is still in England, 
and will oonduct two performances of bis work 
in London; and we, therefore, hope that he will 
sanction some “ cuts.” The second and third 
parts—principally the seoond—seem to require 
this treatment. The performance at Leeds 
lasted three hours and a half. Nothing can 
improve the story; but the music alone, in 
moderate quantity, is sufficient to interest and 
attract. Having performed the disagreeable 
part of our duty, we now proceed to the 
pleasant one of pointing out some of the 
merits of the work. 

The choral music is, for the most part, exceed¬ 
ingly powerful. In the “ heathen ” choruses of 
the opening portion the composer shows us 
that oounterpomt is of immense value in ex¬ 
panding and developing themes. There is no 
strict fugue in the work, but plenty of fugal 
writing. Herr Dvorak does not despise science, 
neither does [he employ it for its own sake. 
Like Beethoven, he uses it as a means, not as 
an end. The chorus, “Blossoms bom of 
teeming springtime,” astonished us by its 
freshness and vigour quite as much as by the 
skill of the part-writing. And the same may 
be said of No. 7, “ Hear when we call.” The 
chorus, “ The Gods are ever near,” is masterly 
in the extreme. It contains some fine effects 
of contrast. Then further on we have another, 
“ Who is the man,” in which the excitement 
produced by the strange priest is most graphi¬ 
cally described. The crowd, awestruck as the 
statue of their favourite goddess Baba is over¬ 
thrown by the cross-strengthened hand of the 
Christian priest, seems to be moving and wildly 
gesticulating before us. But we cannot go 
through the work in detail, and must only add 
that the sacred choruses of the third part are 
not only striking in themselves, but in their 
stateliness and comparative simplicity afford 
a wonderful contrast to what has gone 
before. 

The solo music cannot fail to please all who 
are fond of tuneful melody. The composer 
writes evidently as the spirit moves him. He 
does not astonish us at every turn by some out- 
of-the-way effect, but the music flows on 
peacefully and naturally. He does not aim at 
originality, yet in spite of the many remin¬ 
iscences to which we have before alluded, his 
writing has decidedly a cachet of its own. Of the 
solos which struck us most, we would mention the 
soprano air, “ O grant me in the dust to fall,” 
and the tenor air, “ 0 guide me in the way.” 
Besides these there is a lovely duet for soprano 
and tenor, “That hour I long for.” In our 
first notice of the oratorio we spoke of the con¬ 
cluding numbers of each of the three parts. 
In performance they came out with splendid 
effect. In all of them there are moments when 


the composer seems to say to us: “ Only let 
me be inspired by my subject, and I will show 
you what I can do.” In the first, the fickle 
crowd and the pious priest vanish from sight; 
and the victory of truth over evil, of light over 
darkness, is the drama which appears before 
us. In the same way, in the other two, we are 
able to forget all about Bohemia, and think 
only of love, peace, and freedom in general. 
The orchestration throughout the work is varied 
and effective. There is little need now, when 
pressed for space, to enlarge on this topic. 
Herr Dvorak is no novice in the art of handling 
an orchestra. He has proved again and again 
that he knows well how to mix his colours. 
To sum up in a few words our opinion of the 
composer’s latest work, we may say that, as a 
first attempt at oratorio, it displays extra¬ 
ordinary merit and genius, but falls short of 
being a masterpiece. It is full of promise for 
the future; and when Herr Dvorak presents to 
the world his second oratorio we shall expect 
the fulfillment of that promise. “St. Ludmila ’ ’ 
is a “ St. Paul ” to be followed by an “Elijah.” 
The performance, under the composer’s direction, 
was an admirable one. There were one or two 
slips, but nothing of importance. Mdme. 
Albani as Ludmila sang with her usual fervour 
and power. Mdme. Patey interpreted the con¬ 
tralto music most effectively ; Mr. E. Lloyd 
was in his best voioe, and Mr. Santley did 
well with a part which, in matter of compass, 
did not fully suit him. Choir and orchestra 
were specially thanked by the composer at the 
close for the admirable manner in which they 
accomplished their difficult task. Herr Dvorak 
received an ovation both at the beginning and 
at the end; and in addition many of the 
numbers were warmly applauded. 

The Friday evening concert commenced with 
Schumann’s Advent Hymn—not one of the 
composer’s strongest works, but containing, 
nevertheless, some very charming music. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was the soprano soloist, and sang 
with much taste and care. The choir was not 
at its best. After a song from “ La Juive ” by 
Mr. E. Lloyd, came Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, to which full justice was done by 
the band. The second part commenced with a 
concert Overture in E minor, written specially 
for the festival by Mr. F. K. Hattersley, a 
native of Leeds. Until recently he was a 
student at the Boyal Academy. There is some 
good straightforward writing in the overture, 
if not much imagination. The honour of 
appearing at a Leeds festival will, perhaps, 
encourage the young musician to write some¬ 
thing of more importance. Sir A. Sullivan 
conducted the performance, and at the close 
the composer was called to the platform. 
Afterwards came a miscellaneous selection, not 
altogether worthy of the occasion. The 
“Flying Dutchman” overture was played 
by the band with immense spirit. 

On Saturday morning, the last day of the 
festival, was produced Sir A. Sullivan’s “ The 
Golden Legend.” Longfellow’s well-known 
em has been considerably compressed by Mr. 
Bennett, and arranged so as to form six 
scenes suitable for musical purposes. The 
prologue has been retained, in which Lucifer, 
with the powers of darkness, are trying to pull 
down the cross from the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral. At first we hear the chimes of the 
hells, and then the orchestra commences to 
give us a tone-picture of the fierce strife. 
From a purely musical point of view there is 
nothing particularly striking; but the orchestra¬ 
tion throughout is marvellously effective. The 
chorale for voices and organ, with which it 
closes, forms a welcome contrast to the diabolic 
music. In scene the first. Prince Henry is in 
the castle of Vautsburg on the Bhine. Lucifer 
appears to him, and reminds him of the only 
remedy to cure him of mental and bodily disease 


—viz., the blood of a self-sacrificing maida 
The opening soliloquy of the prince is set is 
very charming music; and the tripping strain 
for the wood-wind, which accompany Lucifer! 
opening words, are characteristic. When he 
offers the prinoe the flask of aloohol tie 
orchestra reminds us—but only vagnaly-o! 
the fire-music in Wagner’s “ Bing. ” 

In scene the seoond we have the villagm 
gathered together before the house of Unnlt 
It opens with a graceful contralto solo. Then 
comes the evening hymn, unacoompaniei 
“ O gladsome Light,” a plain, but effective 
piece of part-writing. Elsie’s vision, and is 
announcement of her intention to give her life 
to save the prince, is, to our mind, somevhit 
disappointing; but the orchestration again 
makes up for any weakness in the music. 

Scene the third gives us the journey to 
Salerno. Elsie and the prince converse together 
in soft and melodious tones; then the chant of 
the pilgrims is heard. At last Lucifer, in the 
garb of a friar, appears on the scene, and in 
rollicking strains makes fun of the “hobbling 
beggars,” and mimics their pious song. Thie 
is an exceedingly clever piece of writing; and 
the orchestra graphically depicts the moving 
procession. At last a height overlooking the 
sea is reached. There is an expressive solo for 
tenor, followed by a broad carUilcnc phrase for 
soprano, afterwards repeated in full harmony 
by the chorus. The closing bars or words, 
“Christe eleison,” are most effective; and, 
indeed, the whole of this scene shows the oom- 
poser at his best. 

Scene the fourth brings us to the medical 
school at Salerno. Lucifer, dressed as a doctor, 
receives the prince and the maiden. It is ex¬ 
tremely short. The music is, for the most part, 
simple. The dose, when the prince and 
attendants burst open the door and rush to 
save Elsie, is highly dramatic. Here, indeed, 
ends the dramatic part of the story. In scene 
the fifth Elsie’s mother is informed that her 
daughter lives and that the prince is well A 
contralto solo is here introduced. Everything 
ends happily. It is the evening of the marriage 
day. The bells of the castle of Vauteberg, on 
the Bhine, are heard in a charming little sym¬ 
phony. We have the tale of Fastrada’s ring, 
then a short but lovely duet for soprano and 
tenor. The work concludes with a chord 
epilogue. A broad flowing theme is allotted 
first to tenors and basses, and afterwards to the 
female voices; then comes a fugued passage, 
and last of all a telling coda in unison, with 
the exception of the closing bars. 

Of the performance, we will merely say that 
it was perfect. Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, 
and Messrs. Lloyd, King, and Mills, were the 
soloists. The members of the Leeds char 
had evidently made up their minds to do 
their very best; and what that is only 
those who heard “ The Golden Legend 
can possibly know. At the conclusion the 
composer-conductor was greeted with deafening 
applause, and pelted with flowers thrown by 
the ladies of the ohoir. We congratulate Sir A. 
Sullivan on his great success. “The Golden 
Legend ” is a work which will rank as one of 
his happiest efforts. It is true English mnsic, 
and bears on every page the composer s sign- 
manual. 

The concert ended with the first part of " St 
Paul,” and the festival oame to a ooncluBon in 
the evening with the “Elijah.” Not only ha* 
the Leeds Festival of 1886 been a great arusuo 
success, but also a financial one; so the oom- 
mittee will look forward with confidence to tw 
future. So long as they do their best to deserve 
sucoess, as they have now done, they may hope 
to win it. Their policy has been a spirited, ana, 
in some respects, a bold one; but it has bee 
fully justified by the results. 

J. S. ShhdwcK' 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sola Proprietor! and Managers, Mown. A. & S. GATTL 
Every evening, at 8, THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Meaan. Wm. Terris*, Garden, Maclean, Lyndal, Bolero, Kaaeell, Camp* 
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VENUE _T H E A T R E. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8. INDIANA. 

Mr. HKJTVT ASHLEY aa Mr MULNEXXT MULLET. 

Meaara. Che*. Kyley, 8. Wilkinson, Ac.; Mb* Mary Duggan. 
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V/ Sole Lease*, Miss Melnotte. 
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by WILSON Barkett and Clement SCOTT, In which Mias Lizard will 
appear in the title-rOte. __ 
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(Sols* Performance), an original faroe, In 3 acta, by A. W. PiXEBO. 

Meaara. Arthur Cecil and Joha Clayton; Meaoomea Norraya and Wood. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE NETTLE, 

an original comedietta, by EksksT Wabben. 

Matinee every tatnrdey, at 2.8U. 
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RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. CUAKLES W THU HAM. 

Every evening, at 8.30 {for a limited number of nights otuyl 
WILD OATS, 

with Mr. Charles Wyndham aa Rover, supported by Meaara. K. Rlgbtoa 
Geo. Guldens, W. Biakqy, and David J am os ; Meadamea Rose baker! 
J. Paget, A. Hughs*, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8. by W HO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? 


D rury lane theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Augustus Hams. 

Every evening, at 7 JO, the new Sporting Drama by Hbnbt PETT1TX and 
AUOUSXUS HaBXIB, A RUN OF LUCK. 

Mrtdamea Alma Murray, Compton, M. A. Viotor, Edith Brace, M.Daltra, 
and Sophie byre; Meaara. J. G. Grahame, W. Klguold, Harry 
Niehoila. K. W. Gardiner, John Beauohamp, Arthur Yntee, Victor Stevens. 
Basil West, and Ch arl es Cartwrig ht. 


G aiety theatre. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. George Kdwabde*. 

Every evening, at 8 JO, an original Comedy opera, in throe acts, entitled 
DOROTHY, 

written by B. C. Btkfhknson, composed by ALFRED Cell I EE, produced 
ander the direction of CHARLES Haebis, In which the loiiowing artistes 
will appear Meesrs. Redferu Hollina, C. Hayden Cofflo, Arthur Williams, 
iarueaux cook, J. Le Hay, aod Edward GritHu ; Moedomea Marlon iiood, 
Florence Dy.urt, Florence Lambeth, Har riet Coveney, and F. Florence Beale. 

G lobe theatre. 

Sole Leasee and Manager, Mr. Charles H. Hawteet. 

Every evening, at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Meaara. W. b. Penley, C. Allan, A. G. Andrews, T. Bqulre, N. Bent, aod 
W. J. Hill; ilea dam ci Vane, Feaiherstonc, Cissy Grahame, Garcia,and 
Stephana 

Preoedsd, at 8, by BARBARA. 

Mesara, F. H. Laye, Norman Bent; Meadamea Cissy Grahame and C. 
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ISLINGTON. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. cmaXX.ES WltMOT. 
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A (lit. THE PBUiCES). 
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Van loo. Written by Alfred Murray. Mostc by Axdkk Mlsiaoek. 

Me**re. J. J. Dallua, K. J. Luuncn, W. Chessman, o. Harcourt, and G. H. 
Snaaeii* j Meada m ea Florence bt. John, Maiie niuda Varner, 

and Leslie Bell. 
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Leasee and Manager, Mr. C. H. Hawtkby, 
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__Business Man ager , Mr. E. F. mbaDLET. 
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Under the management oi Mr. Willie KDODIN. 
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__ _ Timnaforred from the Com edy Theatre. 
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Director, Mr. John Hollinosheas. 
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Bob Acres, Mr. Edward Compton. Meaara. Lewis Ball, C. Dodawortb, 
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SOPHIA, 
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Partridge, and Mr Charles Warner will appear as Tom Jones, supported by 
Messrs. Fred Thorne, Koyoe Carleton, Gilbert Farquhar, and F. Grove ; 
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Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING . 
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teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
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the highest degree.”—DR. WILSON. "Prof. Lolaette gave me a new 
memory ."-JUDAH P. BENJAMIN; 
Q.C. "It is a perfect memory aya- 
tem .’'—The Weekly Budget. "ByIt* 
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EARLY BRITAIN. HOME LIBRARY. 

P08T-N0RMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the History MA 7 APTW HrPnrfQmiir.'ZrC o_„ A i y, o. 

of Bagland from the Accessionof Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688. By HENRY O. HEWLETT. Foap. By (xQSt&VO HLESSOIIj vTOWH oVO, Cl. 0(18.^ uS. vQ, 
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CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with Two 

Maps, doth boards, 3e. 

“Matk hMruction will be fonod In a mull ooiDpMi."-Z)nt7, Chronicle. 

___ _ In preparation. (HIE). With Pictures by Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, K.A. Letterpress printed In Bleok and lied an 

SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. a..,-*., < *> t hb«r£.s..w. _ 

.»...IfLi^7,„S^7 E V2 OPE * N lit erature. HER ££LR I L!£. I A N0E - 

A ** hCht Ch iTL R,0 ^ 0f E £T op ? “■ ther « Tn<rr * fl °“l of prehistoric darkness Into the NRW vor lJMR 

b T. , ^* lr ..®V 1W,#t rooorded words. The Llteraturj dealt with covors a period stretching from NRW VOLUME. _ _ 

, 1 PHYSICI8TS. By William Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. Fcap. The following Volnmee hare been already published 

5.TJ 1 " •"fftT.“ wU1 pr ' >l>,blr >»«•">«*wimmjormut by MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis. 

^ ■ 7 ““ M f ”‘ “° T “ 1,1 ^ CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir. Esq., F.R.S.E., Caius 

By w. R. Morfill, M A. Fcap. 8vo, College, Cambridge. With seraral Diagrams. 

“ book w,u * ‘“ppjy »n admirable Introduction to a systematic study of Slaronlo literature."—Sco/sma*. BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, SLlld GEOLOGISTS. By Pr()f6S80r P. 

*.• Others In preparation. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.K. 8 . 

EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. 0. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 

TThe object of thisi 8 rlra Is to bring readirs face to face with the rources of E*rly European Hlstorr, and tans ° ***' *"* ' * lagrams. __- 

l -£T" , 0 JL b,,1, “ a niorelntelllgem graip of tho snt.ject than can be had from second-hand compllat on*.] THE LAST SERIAL WORK WRITTEN BY MB 8 . EWING. 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. MARY’S MEADOW and LETTERS from a LITTLE GARDEN. 

“lt.llKmrym.rlt. «ro »fry cjMlJw.blfc'-Srolmtob. By tba 1«K JULIANA HORATIA kwimi. Author of “ Jmltocpoo," »o. , With oorortl Ultutimtloiu by 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and Reign Br °" n '' 8 '"* u p * p " b0 * rJ "-- 

•• AtSA w!ii .SM^h^do.'r^i rn’ik- a Tory r..onb.. th. .mob of m**. ramo.ir - a 114 W* HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of 

AtJunatum ** and Field,” Ac. With about 400 Illustrations. Large poet 8 ro, cloth boards, 10s. fid. 

FE ^J* GaUic ’ NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S., 

“ Full of exceedingly Interesting and valuable matter Guardian. Author of “ Our Insect Allies,” Ac. With numerous Woodcuts. Large poet 8 vo, cloth boards, fie. 

othtrshipreparation. A GARLAND of SEVEN LILIES. By M. Linskill, Author of 


GARDNER. Fcap. 8 vo, doth boards, 

Eleven other Volumes of this Series have appeared. 


THE LIKENESS of CHRIST: being an Inquiry into the Veri- 

similitude of the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. By the late THOMAS HKAPHY. Edited by 
WYKE BAYU 8 S, F.3.A. With Illustrations printed In Gold and Colours. Small 4to, el. bds., fie. 

PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 


(THE). With Pictures bv 
tine paper, 4to, doth board*, 


Master and Librarleu of Harrow Sohool. Ac. Crown Svo, cloth boards. 4s. 
“ Full of exceedingly Interesting and valuable matter.”— Guardian. 

%* Others iu preparation. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES: BATH and WELLS. By the Rev. W. 

HUNT. Fcap. 8 ro, with Map, cloth boards, U. fid. * 

Eleven other Volume# of this Series have already been published. 


“The Magic Flute,” Ac. With Four Page Woodcuts. Crown fivo, cloth boards, 3e. fid.; bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

THE LITTLE VAGABOND, and CHE0C0: a Tale of Perugia. 

By KATHERINE 8 . MACQUOIl), Author ot “ Under the Snow,” Ac. With One Page Woodcut. Poet fivo, 
doth boards, la; bevelled boards, gilt edges, la 4d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. doth boards, la; bevelled boards, gilt edges, la 4d. ’ 

THE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. By the Rev. I. Gregory Smith, THREE COURSES for THREEPENCE. A Series of Lessons in 

M.A. pc.p. 8 * 0 , cloth bo*rd», 1.. No«r VolanM. ° ' » CotUf• Cgolrery. By J. L. RICHMOND. Fdp.tr., id. 

K A '. PEOPLE'S armF^rmu HEALTH: 

CPPAT/1TOW TJ_ it,_ Tj_ XWT NTT n « 11 n ■* . . — „ a Sequel to tbe * Guild of Good Lift By Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford College. „ _ i«md».» *o«»Kr. 

Fcap. fivo, satteen cioth boards. Is. fid. ' * Nine other Volnmes of this Series have appeared. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

A Srriee of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an accurate account of tbe great Non-Cbrlsllan 
Religious Syatems of tbe World.) 

_ # Fcap. 8 vo, cloth boards, la fid. oach. 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama. 

the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAYID 8 . New Edition. With Map. ' 


a Sequel to tbe “ Guild of Good Lift" By Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. Crown fivo, clotb bonrds, le. 

(.Read* in A’ottmber. 

Nino other Volnmee of this Series have appeared. 

HIGHLY ARTISTIC VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG PRINTED IN G0L0UR8. 
HOME SUNBEAMS. With Coloural Illustrations. 4to, paper 

boards, 3e. fiJ. A Series of beantifbl llluttratlons by W. ntlRUItlCIl, with bright Dtecripllve Virus Gy 
GAIN KRDDISII. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations printed in Colours. 4to, 

1 ap« r boards, 3s. fid. A beautifully Illustrated book presenting tbe main incidents In Robinson Crusoe. 

THE HOLY CHILD. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper 

boards, 3a ▲ Series of beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Birth and Childhood of Our Lord, by 
PAUL MOHN. 


‘DTmnTTTOir • rirrnr a n n n _ tap*r ooaroa, ae.oa. a Deautiruiiy uioewatea book presenting tne main taeiaeots in Bootnsou unisoa 

r^UOL^M H Sf *iOUTaM eV 'B^ e ^nf Wlthl S' P w v raE H0LY CHILD. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, pape 

DtxjoLAtwSeSSh mSS^. miti Professor Bobert E. PAUlf MOHN 8#ri * B 0f ******* Coloured Illustrations of the Birth and Childhood of Our Lord, l 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. PICTURES and RHYMES for HOLIDAY TIMES. Witl 

ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stobart. With Map. SaSSy, M.'byK.'lV»CuTr. P * , * r ll °* ri * 1 **' C °* Ul °* * 01 Colo,wJ br ** V ' KItAMEI 

TH E 00I^: ito Comiwsition, and | Teaching, and the Testimony NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). Pre 


HOLIDAY TIMES. 


Coloured llloetretlona. 4to, paper boards, Ns. Contains a Series of Coloured Ploturee by I* V. KRAMER, 
end Rhymes by K. P. SCOT f. _ 


ft bears to the Holy Script urea By 61r WILLIAM MUIR, K.CAI. 

PENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

Arrangements have bwo made with dUtingulehed writers for a Series of Penny Stories, which, It Is hoped, will 
Help to met the growing popular demand for cheap, wholesome, and Interesting literaturH. Each eiory l« complete 
In Its. If, *nd coralsta of 31 pegis, demy fivo, double columns, with pictorial wr«pp«r. The names of tbe writers 
will be euSclenl goarautee as to tbe character and Intercat of these tales. 

j ,, i i : Read* in November: 

raME TIMES TRIED. By 13. L.FAEJBON. SLIPPINii AWAY. By AOTTSK 
OOLDEN FEATUE& By Babwo-Gould. Beilbeh, Author of •• Viota 
FOX WOK’S BAKE. By Mis. Biddhll. VtoS^’ 


sen ting each Country as If In actual relief, and thos affording an accurate picture of tbe cinflguration of tho 
earth's surface. Hootland, 19 In. by 14 In. Mo. 1. Names of Plaoea and Rivera left to be filled m by Schn'itrsi 
fid. *. With Rivera and Names of Pieces, 94. 8 . With Name# of Plaoea and with County Divisions, In 

Colours, Is. Eugland end Wales, and Earope, same alas and prioe. 

In preparation. 

LECTURES on BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By the Ven. J. P. Norris 

Arcbdeaoou of Urutul. Poet svo. * 

SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS in CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, for the 

USE of BOLUlEuS. 9 


■a I Vto ££7- I WINE8 of the BIBLE. B y the Rev. C. Bodington. Post 8vo. 

LONDON j NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C-: 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 8.W.; ajto 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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RECOMMENDED BV SIR. WILSON BARRETT. 

MARK AMBIENT, B.A., Cambridge 

“*-77 University Prtzam.n In Iloeotlon, Pupil. 0 * Mr. Hennenn Veeio 
*“!> Herr Hull Behnke, (tree LEhKON 8 In.lie ART of READING, Ac. 
Bchoole nnd Prirete Pupil,—Addrun , II, Chepel-etreet, Bedford-row, W.C 

■ROOKS, prints, portraits, 

-r - * &Ci ' on Antiquarian Subject*. Alao Playing Cards, 

1 opographlcal Views, Old Literature, and Works on Language, Old 
Holborn™*’ l>ialec,8, 81ax>K T « rn “’— 1 Catalogue of READER, Orange-street, 


ROOKS (Second-hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 

A-e HAINDEhS, Ac.-a HERBERT, Kirnll.h and Forelyn Bookieller. 
SI9, Qoeweil-roid, London. E.C. CATALOG!!Re: free on receipt of two 
si amps. Llbmrlea, Old Rooks, and Parchment purchased. 


T500K8.—Write for Francis Edwards’ 
mm a UlaU gTltlui r ’ MAUILE - 

TJOME for LADY STUDENTS and 

“" L . CBHIdTIAN WORKERS HE. KU 8 TON HOAD.-AppUoeUone to 
bo made to the Principal, Mm* Suiluboton. 

A GREEK SCHOLAR, well known and 

f ™* 1 experience, has a few hours at hla disposal to give 
LESSONS in his !NaTIYE TONGUE or In CLASSIC GREEK, by the beat 
and eukn melhod.-For terms, M., 36, Mortlmeiwtreet, Cavendish- 
square, N. 


A LITERARY WORKING PARTNER- 

i v WANTED by a LADY in some small, but aound aud well- 

Mying Journal.—Apply, Ire letter only, stating terms, Ac., to LITERARY, 
Beeching’s Library, Upper Baker-streot, N.W. 


^THREAT OF INJUNCTION.—WU1 

, ,”A. a." the enonymone Author of "WHAT b the CHURCH ?•' 
***“®“J a lb *6 by a Loudon Llurary Society, put himself in oommuuloailon 
with Messrs, field A Tner, of the Leadenhall Prees, wbo are threatened by 
hla publiebera with a w injunction for infringement of title. _ 


TV/r»- JOHN BRIDGE (M.A. Lond.) gives 

O.U. careful INSTRUCTION ia MATHEMATICS aud PUYMC 8 in 
Hampstead ^ Univ#r * ,lr ° r othcr hxamlnaUona.-0«, South t llill Park, 

T ECTURES on the CUNEIFORM IN- 

^7J,on 8C 5 I Sti, < i t<8 -"* Ir ' GEORGE BERTIN, H.K.A.R., will del.ror . 
GgURHJ of TWELVE LECTURES on "THE LANGUAGES of the 
CUNE1EOKM INSCIUPTIONS," at the BRITISH MUSEUM, OTery 
THUK8DA7, et 1.30 P M., beginning NOVEMBER <■ AdmUelon Flee. 


TV/TAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

—CBRBALS, Free to any Railway Station In Great Britain.— 
MALLET1 S PELIGHEE SHED COMPANY, LIMITED, Brighton. Tele- 
graphic Address. *• Pkih okkk, Bkjoutom.” 

ADVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

require* SITUATION.—Nine yoer* with one of the oldest London 
Publishers. Also knowledge of Proof Department. Highest TosUmoulel*. 
Moderate salary, as a permanency is desired.—Addreea, A. L. C., The 
Poplars, White Ho rse- l auc, South Norwood, S.E. _ 

S TUDIOS. — The large, well-lighted, 

STUDIOS of the WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE, now occupied by 
I ??.,? 0 ** 1 Institute of Paiuteis in Watvr Colours, will be TO LfcT in the 
EARLY PART of DECEMBER NEXT.—Apply to the SRCKKTART, Working 
Men a Collage, 46, Great Omiond-street, W.C. _ 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

to Coort Watto*).—ADVANCED CLASSES fur 

GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASHES for YOUNO CHILDREN 
Principal, Mrs. W. K. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Resident 
PupUi* The HALF TEJiM oomiueit^ve nuvkmhkh bill JeHM I 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KINO STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUBES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SU PPLIED ON LIBERAL TEEMS. 
CHEAP BOOK S- 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-fret 

3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTH0R8, 

In Seta or Separately. 

4-—BOOKS IN 0RNAM6NTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, * 0 . 

*,* Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may alao be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAB7, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


1. —RECENT POPULAR BOOKS. 

At greatly Reduoed Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 19, SIDNEY STREET, CAHBBIDSE, 

The Valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS of the late BERRY 
BRADSHAW, Reg., M.A., Fellow of King’s College and 
University Librarian. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by JOHN 

-L SWAN & SON, at their Rooms a. above, on TUEoDAY, Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1686, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock punctually. 

May be Viewed the day before and Morulnga of Sale. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be lorwarded, price Is. each, on 
application to the AUCTIONEERS, 19, Sidney -street, Cambridge. 


10 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

JL. The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to plaoe in the 
Photographio Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern improvement*, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exaol scale and with abeolme fidelity. AssUtanoe rendered in obtaining 
permission, Ate—Apply to the MaRAGER, AUTO TYPE COMPANY 74, Maw 
Oxford Street. London, W.C. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

► and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoechurch-atreet, London ; and " The 
Charterhouse Prees,” 44 and 4b, Charter house-square, EX'. 


w 


B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac.—HENRY BOTHER AN A CO., 36, Piooadllly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or oonntry, and to 
give the almost vain* in oaah. Experienced valuers sent. Kemovais 
without trouble or expense to Tendon. Established 1816. 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 22, 

21 ALBEMARLE BTREET, W.—EIGHTH SESSION.—PRESIDE* x: 
HHAUWOKTH H. HODGSON, M.A., LL.U—PRESIDENTS ANNUAL 
ADDRESS, MONDAY, NOV. 8 ., 8 pm., on "THE RE-oRGANiSATION 
of PHILOSOPHY. "—For cards address Rev. E. P. SCRTMOOUR, bt. Johns 
Wood Parsonage, Lonuou, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY 


of EDINBURGH. 


"Iho LIBRABIAN 8 HIP is now VACANT. Salary £400 per annum. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY of the HRNA1U8 
Academious, with whom applications most be lodged on or before ISxm 
NOVEMBER._ 


JJRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

The COUNCIL of tho COLLEGE .r. prepared to reetfn APPUCA1I0X, 
for the position of HEAD MASTER of thb department. Tbs rwoBawstRe 
will bo A200 per anuum fired salary, with half the pupils' fees and half tbs 
amount of Government grant received, in addition. This projvritoo fee* 
and grant amounted last year to £160. Applications, 
tlons, and experience In teaching, to be scut to ih# mcketiaT. on 
before JOTH NOVEMBER, 1866. Special erptrlet.ee in art as to iu 
application to technical purposes moat be fully stated. 


c 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBK1DGE. 

President j 

HIJ GRACE THE LUKE OF DEVOXSHIBZ, K.0. 


The Object of this Collage is to enable 8 ludents at the earliest prtcdcsUa 
age, and at a moderate ooat, to take the University degree Id Arts, U*, * 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at It. 

The College Chargee for Lodging and Board (with an Extra T«m 1 b tk 
Long Vacation), Including all neoeasary expenses of tuition talk BA 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the Waedeh, Cavendish College Cam¬ 
bridge. _ _ _ 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L rioh Hunt,; 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty door* West of Mudle's Library.) 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


THREE LECTURES wlU be given by Miss HELEN BELOE, on “ LIFE 
In ANCIENT EGYPT,” beginning NOVEMBER 17TK. Fee 10s. 6 d. 
Syllabus, by letier only, from Mita M. FrideaUX, Woburn-square, W.C • 


B 


DICKERS & SON supply all NEW 

BOOKS in General Literature at 3d. in the is. discount, and Law 
and Medical Books at id. in the Is. Orders by post promptly aad care¬ 
fully ox eon ted. Binding In all its branches at moderate prices. Cataloguo* 
doet-free.—1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


L ondon library, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

FRESIDEJfTr—LOUD TENNYSON. 

Vicr-Presidbvts.—R ight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Tho Vtry Rev. 
The Do&n of LlandatY, Sir E. H. Banbury, Bart., Sir Henry Darkly, K.C.B. 
Trdsxeei,—E arl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lnbbock, Earl of Rosebery, 

The Library eontalns 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
In various Languages, Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-flM, or 
£* with Eat ranee-fee of £6 ; Life Membership, £26, FlftQea. Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-paatSlx. Catalogue Supplement (l870-60), price he. 
to Member*, 4 a. t tfth Edition of the Catalogue in the press. Prospectus 
WUMtleo, - Rtirar UUW9I> StcNury god Ubn»U». 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From (he most oeleb*ated Galleries of Earops. 

REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxemboarg, the Salon, Royal Academy, hts 


THE ART OP BABTOLOZZI. 


One Hnndred Examples. 


Now Publishing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Prospectus and Catalogue or application 


FACSIMILES of TURNERS “LIBER 8 TUD 10 RUM," with 
tanea by the Rev. STorroRD BROOKK, M.A. 

Obpiea of Retrolds, Gairsborough, LawkrRCE, and BaMc wotf’ 
frem tho Print-Room, British Museum. 

Mutlnga, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, Re., careftiUy tM* 
A* illustrated Pamphlet, "Autotype In Relation to Household Art,' * 
Prune Notices, freo per post. 

Fine-Art Cutalogue, pp. 166, price Sis pence free per p»L 


fCBB AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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MACMI LUH & CO.’ S LIST. 

THOMAS CARLYLE'S EARLY LETTERS 

(WM-1836). Edited by CHARLES EUOT 
HORTON. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 18 a. 

The ODYSSEY of HOMER TRANSLATED 

into ENGLISH VERSE. Books I.-XH. By the 
Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON. Crown 
8 V 0 , 7s. 6d. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BT RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

OLD CHRISTMAS and BRACEBRIDGE 

HALL. By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 
numerous Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
An Edition de Luxe on fine paper. Royal 8vo, 21s. 

DAYS with SIR ROGER de COYERLEY. 

Prom the “Spectator.” With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Grown 4to, extra gilt, 6s, 

NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 
INGLES ANT.” 

SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and 

oi the Present. By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 
Crown 8vo,ts. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. ByCharlotte 

M. YONGE, Author o 1 “The Heir ol Redclyffe,” 
etc. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, Its. 

A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By 

HENRY JAMES, Author of “The American,” 
•• The Europeans,” &c. 8 vole., Crown 8vo, 3le. 6d. 

A NEW NOVEL BY FAYR MADOC. 

MARGARET JERMINE. By Fayr Madoc, 

Author of “ The Story of Melioent.” 8 toIs., Crown 
8vo, 81 b. 6d. 

A NORTHERN LILY: Five Years of an 

Uneventful Life. By JOANNA HARRISON. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, 8ls. 6d. 

LECTURES and ESSAYS. ByW.K. 

CLIFFORD, F.R.8., late Prof, of Applied Mathe- 
matlce and Meohanlcs_ at University College, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 

SOWBRBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a Descrip. 

tlon and Life-size Coloured Drawing " ” * ” ‘ .. 

St anda rd of Sclentiflo Knowledge I 

SOWERBY, J. W. SALTER, A.L.S., ana JN. JS. RRUWJM. in 12 vols., with 1,837 Full-page < 

Platee, super-royal 8vo, £24 So. In doth; £38 lie. in half-moroooo; and £30 9s. whole moroooo. Also in 
89 Parts, 8s. each, exoept the Index Part, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. XII. (completing the work), with 98 Platee and Deeoriptive Letterpress. Edited by J. T. 
BOSWELL, lL.D., FTla.. assisted by N. E. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew. Containing 
Marelliaoeoe, Isoetacese, Salaginellaoeee. Lyeopodiacete, Ophioglossacea>, Filices, Equisetaceee, and 
Cbaraoeee. and a General Index to the whole Twelve Volumes, containing Sclentiflo and Common 
English Names, with their Equivalents in French and German. Super-royal 8vo, doth, £1 IBs.; half- 
moroooo, £1 19s.; moroooo, £2 8s. 8d. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY of 

PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By MICHAEL 
BRYAN. Imp. 8vo. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by R. E. GRAVES, of the British 
Museum, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. Vol. L (A—K). Imp. 8vo, buckram, £1 lls. 6d.; or In Six 
Parts, Se. each. [Part VH. immediately. 

ENGLISH LETTERS and LETTER WRITERS of the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Explanatory Notes by HOWARD WILLIAMS, M.A. Illustrated 
with Portraits and Facsimiles. First Series—SWIFT and POPE. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ There is, probably, no other book that in so compact a form contains so much information and so much of 
it at first hand respecting these two great writers.”— Academy. 

“ Hardy have we met with a book so well edited as this.”—SI. Jamee’i Gatette. 

“ Ably planned, and the eelectlon of letters Is admirable.”— Weetmineter Review. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Concise 

Notices (upwards of 15,080) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particularly of 
Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By THOMP 
“Men of the Time,” and Joint-Editor of “Athenee Cantabrigians 
bringing the work down to 1888. 1 vol., 1,431 pp., 18 s. The Supplement separate, 3s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE in 


i, Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By 
4to, 400 pp., in large type, on superfine toned 


LOCK. Secondhand Popular Edition. 1vol., 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 64. 

HISTOBY of NAPOLEON I. By P. 

LANFREY. A Translation made with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Author. New and Popular Edition. 
4 vole., Crown 8vo, Sta. 

NEW BOOKSFOR CHILDREN. 

MRS. MOLBSWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 

FOUR WINDS FARM. ByMrs.Moles- 

WORTH, Author of “ Us,” “ Tell Me a Htory,” 
•* The Cuckoo Clock,” Ac. With Blast rations by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

NfftTlANTF. TABBY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 

By KARI. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. «d. 

THE TALE of TROY. Done into English 

by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. ate, for NOVEMBER, price is., contains— 

I. THE WOODLANDSRS. By TlOUAi HaRDT. Chap*. XXVL-XXtX. 
II. ALLAN RAMSAY. By J. LOOIS ROBEBTSO*. 

III. AN ALEXANDRIAN AGE. 

IV. THE PROTECTORATE of PORCOLONOU. By H. D. TRAILL. 

V. NEW LAMPS for OLD ORES. By W. L. COUKTKXT. 

VL THE POETRY of Uw SPANISH PEOPLE. 

VII. DREAMS. 

Via THE PHILOSOPHY of DANCING. 

IX. OUR NATIVE ARMY In BBKOAL. By Colonel RiC*. 

X. THE LATE MASTER of TRINITY. _ 

Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For NOVEMBER contains— 

A OLIttrSK »l BRISTOL .nil CLIFTON, b, Joan TATLO*, wllh lllo.!r»- 
• SPANISH FACTS .nd KN1ILI8II FANCIES, by STANL.V J. 
WIT MAX i A DESCRIPTIVE PAPER on COVENTRY, by II.KBBKT W1L- 
RI«M>«. with Hl.ur. 1 ion. : SOME LESS KNOWN TOWNS oP SOUTHERN 
GAUL, 'by K. A. FIUMAV, With lRu.Ir.IIon.; AN UNEXPECTED 
DSNOUMKNT, by E. NrrrNAN ; THE VAMPYRK, by WIU.Uk BSAtTT- 
Kdioston ; and CbnpUr. V.-VU. of B, L. FAIJKors New Bertel Story. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE. 

The FINE ART CHRISTMAS (DEC.) NUMBER, 
with nearly 100 Pictures by Leading Artists, and Con¬ 
tributions from well-known Writers, will be ready with 
the December Magazines, price One Shilling. 


TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 180 Autoi 
ERNEST LAW, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol 
paper, £1 is. 

“ It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research and recital as this volume 
presents.”—Academy. 

“ Not only the reader of history, but the antiquary, the architect, and{the artist will gather much that is 
useful and interesting from the book.”—Suren. 

“ Mr. Law has attained considerable euooees in writing a complete historical and topographical account of 
Hampton Court.”—iSf. Jamee’i Gatette. 

ENGRAVED GEMS. New Edition. With more than 600 

Illustrations. By the Rev. C. W. KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 voL, 
Imperial 8vo, 18s. 

Content!: I. History of the Glyptic Art. II. Famous Rings and Signets, in. Cabinet of Gems 
IV. Description of the Plates. V. Catalogue of Plates. 

HISTORY of the IRISH REBELLION in 1798. 

With Memoirs of tho Union, and Emmett’s Insurrection in 1808. By W. H. MAXWELL. Portraits 
and etchings on Steel by George Oroikehank. Large poet 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“It you want to know about the causes of the Union, I would advise you to read a once very popular and a 
well-written work, * Maxwell’s History of the Irish Rebellion.’ ’’ 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s Speech at Paddington. 

A HANDBOOK of PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.M., Deputy Whewell Professor of International Law, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Large foap. 8vo, 8s. 

“ The work Is admirably put together,.and In terseness and conciseness leaves nothing to be desired.” 

United Service Gatette. 


London: MACMILLAN * CO. 


ESSAYS on SOME 

MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS in 

By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

« This is a very neat and scholarly little volume, which has been published most opportunely.”—Academy. 

[Cambridge: Dbiqhton, Bbll & Co.] 

« I may say in regard to all manner of books. Bohn’s publication series Is the usefullest thing I know.” 

Thomas Carlyle. . 

“ The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature what 
railroads have done for internal Intercourse.”—R. W. Embbson. 

“ An Important body ol cheap literature, for which every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.”—Professor Henry Mobley. , 

“Messrs. Bell & Sons are making constant additions of an eminently aooeptable oharaoter to ’Bohn s 
Libraries.’ Athenaeum. 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 

CONTAINING 

STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

WITH DICTIONARIES AND OTHER ROOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Comprising in all Translations from tho French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Grbbk. 

RECENT ADDITIONS. 

HOFFMANN’S WORKS.—The Serapion Brethren. VoL I Trans¬ 
lated by Major EWING. 8s. 6d. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE with ZELTER. Selected, Translated; 

and Edited by A. D. COLERIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of King’e College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION of GREECE. Newly Translated, with 

Notee and Index, by the Rev. A. R. 8HILLETO. 2 vols., 8s. each. 

MANUAL of HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 

With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 6s. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS in CYPRUS. Translated by E. A. M Lewis. 

8s. gd. - — 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

LIST. 

MR. WALFORD’B NEW WORK. 

Jnst ready, In 2 role., Sis. — _ _ _ _ 

CHAPTERS from FAMILY 

CHESTS. Br EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., Author of "The County 
Families," Ac. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OP HER MAJESTY. 

Now randy, 56th Edition, 1 vol„ royal 8vo., with tha armi beautifully 
sngravsd, 81a. 6d. bound, fUt edge*. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 

NET AGE tor 1886. Corrected by tha Nobility. 

“ • Lodge’s Peerage ’ baa been much Improved of late years, and with Its 
dear type and convenient arrangement It bids fair to retain the popularity 
It has long enjoyed. 1 ’—/4 thenaeum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 

By A. PRICE, Author of “A Rustic Maid,” &c. 3 vola. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRESTER, AUTHOR OF "VIVA," Ac. 

ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of *• Viva,” ** Mignon," “ My Lord and My Lady," Ac. 3 vols. 
"A really fascinating story. Bright and often original as Is Mrs. 
Forrester, her peculiar gifts have never been seen to better advantage than 
In ‘ Onca Again.’ An under-current of tragedy rnna through this startling 
tale, and this, together with its graphically drawn characters, set it com¬ 
pletely apart from the ordinary aoclety story. Jf oming Pott. 

THE SURVIVORS. By Henry 


CRESS WELL, Author of “ A ModernjGreek Heroine," 
Ac. 3 vols. 


1 Incognita," 


" A remarkable striking book. Mr. Cresswrll has the power of rapid 
and vlgrrons narration. He oan photograph a situation with lolrultablo 
akllL He can kindle and keep horning the internet of hla readers.” 

Spectator. 

A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil 

HAY, Author of "Old Myddelton’a Money," Ao. 3 vola. 

*' * A Wicked Girl ’ has an ingeniously carried-out Iplot. Mlaa Hay is a 
graceful writer, and her pathos Is genuine .*—Homing Poet. 

"The author of ‘Old Middleton's Money’ always manngcs to write in¬ 
teresting stories."— Academy. 

THE WOOING of CATHERINE. 

By E. FRANCES POINTER, Author of "My Little Lady,” Ac. 
X vols. 

*‘A pathetic little narrative. Catherine herself Is exoellently drawn." 

Saturday Review. 

“ Miss Poyntet’s two to lames are well written and grace/ally composed." 

Academy. 

OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. J. 

PORTER. 2 vols. 

MURIEL’S MARRIAGE; By 

E8ME oTUART, Author of “ A Fairs Daiuzell," Ao. 3 vols. * 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6i. 


C Just ready. 


A HOU SE PARTY , By Ouida, 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 
WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of " Donovan," Ac. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 
WON by WAITING. New and 

Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of *’ Donovsn," Ac. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in a Single Volume, prioe 6s. 

STANDARD WORKS. 


BYTHEAUTHOBOF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 


"JOHN HALIFAX” 

CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK.” 

THE OLD JUDGE ; or,Life 


NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


in a Colony. 

TRAITS ot AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 


THE AMERICANS at HOME. 

BY DR. GEORGE^MACDONALD. 

David elginbrod. i alec forbes. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRsToLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AONKS. I FHCEBE. JUNIOR, 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

Hvwt & Blackett, 13, Great Mulborou£h<itreet< 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

A few Recent Volumes — 

WALT WHITMAN. Edited by Ernest 

RHYS. 

ERIC MACKAY’S “ LOVE LETTERS of a 

VIOLINIST,” Ac. 

SPENSER. Edited by Hon. Roden Noel. 
CHILDREN of the POETS. Edited by Eric 

ROBERTSON. 

The DRAMAS and LYRICS of BEN 

JONSON (Selected). Edited by J. ADDINGTON 
8 YMONDS. 

Beady Nov. 25th, BYRON. 2 vols. Edited 

by MATHILDE BLIND. 

Beady Dec. 15M,The SONNETS of EUROPE. 

Selected and Edited by SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


THE CAMELOT CLASSICS. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Recent Volumes 

DE QUINCEY’S “OPIUM-EATER,” &c. 

LANDOR’S “IMAGINARY CONVERSA¬ 

TIONS." 

SHELLEY’S “ ESSAYS and LETTERS.” 
Sir THOMAS BROWNE’S “ RELIGIO 

MEDICI,” Ac. 

SWIFT'S PROSE WRITINGS. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S “MY 

STUDY WINDOWS.” [November 25<A. 

•• The book [Swift] ia a wonderful sbillingaworth.” 

Scotsman. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER, 

In Crown ito, printed on Antique Paper. Price 12a. 8d. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. 

Selected and Edited, 

with an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY on the SONNET, and 
with ample Biographical and Bibliographical Notes, 

By WILLIAM SHARP. 

•This Edition ia definitive and ia thoroughly reviaed. It 
contains—including thoae quoted in the Notea—about three 
hundred of the beat Sonnets written during this century; 
many of them hitherto absent from any Anthology, and 
several here printed for the first time. Tnia Anthology 


includes Sonnets by 
Loyd Texhtson, P.L. 
Robert Bkowninq. 
Matthew A ahold. 
Alfred Austin. 
Archbibhof Tbesck. 
Austin Dobson. 

Loan Lttton. 
Christina Rossetti. 

J. Addinoton Sxkoxds. 


Dante G. Rossetti. 

A. G. Swinburne. 
Cardinal Newman. 
Robert Buchanan. 
Andrew I.ano. 

Geobor Meredith. 

W. Bell Scott. 

R. Louts Stephenson. 
Theodore Watts. 


A SPECIAL EDITION 

OF 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY 

Will at the same time be issued, on Whatman’s Hand, 
made Papir, uncut edges. This Edition will oonaiat of 
Fifty Copies only, 

AT ONE GUINEA EACH, NETT, 

which will be consecutively numbered and signed. 
Intending subscribers snoula send in their applications 
without delay, as it is eipected the conies not already 
BUbacribed tor will bo disposed of before the day of 
issue. 

Mr. Sharp has produced a sonnet-book which represents 
the beat craftsmanship of the nineteenth century, and sup¬ 
plies the public with an interesting guide to the technicali¬ 
ties of the subject.”— Academy. 


Now ready, in crown Svo, doth, 250 pages, 8s, fid. 

CAROLS from the COAL-FIELDS. 

AND OTHER SONGS AND BALLADS. 

By JOSEPH 8KIPSEY. 

“ The real life pieces ore more sustained and decided 
than almost anything of the same class I know. 

"Oct. 29, M7».” “Danih G, RobseixI. 


Loudon i 'Waiter Boon, 24, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 

NEW LIST. 


FRANCE UNDER KAZARIN. With i 

Sketch of the Administration of Richelieu. By JAXB8 BRttX 

PERKINft. 2 vola., large Svo, with Portrait* of Msssrln, BUmUm. 

Louis XIII., and Condi, 21a 

“ The period oovered by the administration of RlobeUea and Mutrli 
I* one of both interest and importance. Yet I am not aware that any fill 
history of this time boa been written in English. The earwr ol 
character cf Richelieu are. to a certain extent, familiar, but parhip* aw 
have a general idea of hla odmlnfatrotlon rather than a familiar hr will 
what he actually did. Both the character and admlnlatratlon of Mustii 
are, I think, little known to moat Bngilab read ora. Tot the eighteen f«*n 
which embraced tha Fronde and the treat lee of Westphalia and lb* 

h* d ~”’ 1 ^^Emradfrorn 

FLIGHTS INSIDE and OUTSIDE of 

PARADIS*. Sk«whM of Trmwl in J.pan And B 7 GSO. 

CULLEN PEARSON, ltono, doth oitm, Sa. 

“ PocalUrlr FdoAblo tor the lultbt th.t tt rlrw Into th. twpht 
manners and enstoma ef the Japaneae.”— N. V. Examiner. 

“ Mr. Po.r»n U • fldlfhttol trArdtlo* oompAnJo^^^^, Ctreekk 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo de 

AMICIS, Author of "Holland and its People,* 

Spaniards,” "Moroooot it* People and Pieces, fee. 
tlon. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations. Beautifully prl 


tlon. With 32 Fnll-Page I- 

in extra cloth, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


tin and the 

Edi- 

Uy printed sad betad 


“A remarkable work....The author to a poet, an art tot, a woadw- 
worker in words, a writer of rare •kill.*’—AT. Y. Eoenmy PoeL 

The PEACE of UTRECHT: an Historical 

H.rtow of th. Otont TW.tr of I71S—U. vA EJ” 

the War of the Spaniab Snooeasion. By JAMES W. GERARD. 
With Maps. Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, uncut edgeapp. 
xv—420, 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Oerord has given his attention to the period embraced la the trig* 
of William III. and Queen Anns of England, and tha latter port onto 
rnirn 0 f Louis XTV. of Franos. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, which cloeed the War of the SpsutobSacoeswa, 
brought about greater changes in the mop of Europe than bad ownmd 
since the Treaty of Westphalia, which termlsotsd, thrao-quart«« of a 
cenrnry eirllsr, the long struggle of thn Thirty Years' War. *■•■*••* 
of the Treaty of Utreohiupou tbs hi*lory and tbs conditions of Estop** 
to-day has proved moet significant, and in the present (Mscemlen c«»- 
c« ruing the vexed questions of contraband of war^jtoutm cargo**, tw 
set*are of munition*, Ao., th# principles established by the diplomatiita In 

1713 torm the starting point. __ 

Mr. Gerard's narrative U forcible sad picturesque, endI to raHresrt or 
much curious anecdote and previously unprinted cormpondmoa 

A STUDY of DANTE. By Susan E. Blow. 

With on Introduction by WILLIAM T. HAUKI8, LLD. ltao, PP 
xt—101 So. 

*• Miss Blow’* analyse* of Dante ore rasnarkably etom. Tt y 'll*" 
not only s thorough knowledge of the author, but a T *2*J** 1 2*J I JJ, 
tlon ia the details that make up character and a 
human nature. Mis* Blow'* criticism* are valuable Mudk* ia peyebokigr 
and moral science."—H0WAN1> CEOSBT. nrnfanad iH 

"The author** aiyle u clear sna forcible, her “g Ifjjjjl 
penetrating, end she Is poisessed of a gift and an ewBHo* 
enabled her to translate the easanoe of the poem and owiylM meawsgi w 
human needs sod responsibilities in ail ages ."-Louii SptOaar- 

SCHILLER’S AUSGEWAHLTE BRIEFE. 

Bcleoted and Edited with an Introduction and Comawtiry. By 

Pauline buchheim. iemo, 3s. «d. 

LIFE of ROBERT FULTON, and a History 

of Stwm N.rlR.tlon. B, THOMAS W. KNOT, Mlw •< 
of Moioo Polo,” Author of "Boy Travel ton ia tbs Ka*, ** 
ms sly illustrated. Post Svo, doth, 7 s. *d. 

AN INVESTOR’S NOTES on A MEBI0 A8 

RAILROADS. By JOHN SWANN. M.A*, 0**to» 

and sometime Manager Alabama Great Southern ReUroed. ?*** 

doth, 3e. 

Current Amerloan Books imported promptly to cram 

27, King William-street, Strand, London; 
and New York. 

Now ready, prioe 8s* 6d., small 4to, 242 pp. 

CjESAR in KENT. 

By Rev. F. T. VINE, B.A., 

Rector of Easting-ton, Qlouoeaterehire. 


London: bimpkxn, Marshall, a 

AND ALL BOOKfiBT.TJIM. 


00.) 


Nwt wmJc, crown Sto, pp, *•- Sd. 

rtUR MORALITY and the MORAL 

V/ QUESTION, chiefly from the Medical Skla By LionU. BiAU, 
F.11.8-, Professor of Medicine la King’s College, London. 

J. A A. CHUBCmu._ - 


Price 1§. 

QUGGESTI0N8 to CANDIDATES for the 

O CLASSICAL TKIP08. Part I. By Rer. O. u - 
Corpus Cbriall College, and late Tutor of Selwyn College, Csa.bridg«. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowxa. 


Thie day Is published, price 2*. - 

rpHE INFLUENCE of CHRISTOPHER 

JL MARLOWE on SHAKESPEARE’S 

Harness Prim Essay tor the ieer 1885. By A. W. VWBTT, B-Ai 
Trinity College. Cambridge 1 Macmillan k Bowxa 


Just reedy. , 

WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS: a Study 

yv -'“-*’ ! * ! sss&ass&i 


. . -llofue. ;- 

-a, ty, tsiiavmb, to. Sniwiiifi. »«i OAntorpwa 
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THE ACADEMY. 


W. EL ALLEN & CO.’S 

3STE W PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. 

CoifTKNTS : 

THE PARNELLITES in PARLIAMENT. By C. W. 
RiDcurr* Cooke, M.P. 

PAUL DE 8T. VICTOR. By Mrs. Andrew Lawg. 
THE DIVISION of TITHES. By the Rev. Mobrts 
Puller, M.A. 

BURMA and the BURMESE. By Maj.-Gen. A. R. 
McMahojc. 

DEMOCRACY and TASTE. By A Lover or the 
Classics. 

80CIAL REFORMS in INDIA. By Nawda Lal 
Ghosh. 

8 IR FRANCIS DOYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
CHAUCER and BOCCACCIO. By E. M. Clerks. 
WOMEN and the 8TATE in PAST TIMES. By 
Hblkh Blackburn. 

BULLIVAN’S “ GOLDEN LEGEND.” ByC. Villixrs 
Stanford. 

OUR GRANDMOTHERS. By Thi Couxtms or 
JXRSKT. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NAVAL 
AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER, 2s. M. 

CorreKTs: 

THE 8TRELETZI and JANISARIES on TURKISH 
GUARD. Frontispiece. 

ADMIRAL TEGETTHOFF. By Kakl voir Aubla.-cd. 
The SULPHUR war of 19». By Admiral H. F. 

WaKMI!*GTO!T I»o«AK. 

EUROPE in ARMS. By C. J. L’Estbakoi. 

THE 66 MM. FRENCH GUN. 

BLACK WINS. A Story of Wiesbaden in the old days. 
By Abthok Gbbt. 

THE NATIONAL RECOBD of the VICTORIA CROSS. 
By Major W. J. Elliott. 

GENERAL SIB HERBERT MACPHERSON. A 
Memoir. By Lieut.-Col. L’Estkabok. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS of the GREAT 
CIVIL WAR. By Major N. L. Walfobd, R.A. 
THE PRUSSIAN CAVALRY of a FORMER ERA. 
From “ The Revue de Cavalerie." 

THE INDIAN and COLONIAL EXHIBITION-ST. 
HELENA, A8CENBION, and TRISTAN DA 
CUNHA. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER. One Shilling. 

Contents. 

THE NATION in ARMS. From the German of Lieut.- 
Colonel Baron vow die Goltz. 

OFFICERS for the VOLUNTEER FORCE. 

NAVAL REFORM. Translated from the late M. Gabriel 
Charmes’ ‘‘La Reforme de la Marine.” By J. E. 
Gordon-Cumminq. 

LAND TRANSPORT in the EAST. By Major Hajitit 
Killy, M.S.C. 

THE ROYAL NAVY. From the Accession of H.M. 
the Queen. By Robirt O’Byknx, F.R.G.S. 

LEAVE of ABSENCE. By Frederic E. Weatkirlry. 

AN EPISODE of the ‘‘HUNDRED DAYS.”, 

“ ON LEAVE.” By “Furlough.” 

REVIEWS. 


HISTORY of INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain Lionel J. Trotter, 

Author of “ A History of the British Empire in India,” " Warren Hastings: a Biography," Ac. 2 vols. demy 8 vo, 30s. [Next week. 

COLONIAL FRANCE : its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Captain C. B. 

NORMAN, late 00th Light Infantry and Bengal StafT Corps, Author of ‘‘America; or, the Campaign of 1877,” “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” Demy 8 vo, with 
Map, 15s. [In a few days. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a CHAPLAIN in the ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and Scenes 

from the Writings of the Rev. G. W. TUCKER, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his WIDOW. With 
a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. KING HALL, K.C.B. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 0d. f Next week. 

ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 

Amusement in Queensland, New South Walee, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8 vo, illustrated, 7s. fld. 

[Now ready. 

ITS OWN REWARD. By J. Sale Lloyd, Author of “ Shadows of the Past,” “ Honesty 

Seeds,” Ac. With illustrations, crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. [In a few days. 

The DEFENCE of KAHUN. A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. By Charles 

REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. Crown 8 vo, with Frontispiece. [In a few days. 

MEMOIRS of CAPT. DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By Charles 

DALTON, F.R.G. 8 ., Author of “Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” With Portrait and Two Plana. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. [Ina few days. 

RANCH LIFE in CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 

Illustrated. [Shortly. 

The “ SACRED ” KURRAL of TIRUVALLUVANAYANAR. With Introduction, 

Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. By the Rev. G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D., sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and of the German Oriental Society. 8 vo, 25s. [Now ready. 

LIFE of THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP of SOUTHWARK. By Miss K. O’Meara. 

Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 

HALF-HOURS with MUHAMMAD. Being a Popular Account of the Prophet of Arabia, 

and of hla more immediate Followers; together with a Short Synopsis of the Religion he Founded. By ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.I.E., H.M.’s Indian (Home) 
Service, Translator of the “ AnvAr-i-Snhaill,” Editor of the “Persian Miracle Play/’ * 0 . Crown 8 vo, oloth, with Map and 19 Illustrations, 8 s. 

LIFE of Sir HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. With Portraits and Appendix. By His Great- 

Grandson, WILLIAM RAEBURN ANDREW, M.A., Oxon, Barrisfcer-at-Law. Demy 8 vo. lOe. 6 d. 

REVOLTED IRELAND, 1798 to 1803. By the Hon. A. S. G. Canning, Author of 

t “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” “ Thoughts on Shakespear’s Historical Plays,” Ac. Crown 8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

‘ Mr. Canning's clear and dispassionate inquiry is of great value just now. The application of the historical lesson to the present political situation is plain and legible 
on every page.”— Saturday Review. 

The DISCONTENT of IRELAND: its Origin and Cause. By Alfred Conder. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by John H. Ingram. 

NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8 vo, 3s. 0 d. 

MARGARET of ANG0ULEME, QUEEN of I SUSANNA WESLEY. By Eliza Clarke. 

NAVARRE. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. | J 


London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., Waterloo Place. 

Digitized by 


Google 
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MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


Price ONE SHILLING (post-free Is. 3d.), Every Sprig Illustrated with Original Drawings. 

THE MISLETOE BOUGH 

THE NEW ANNUAL. 

By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c., *c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL; and at all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in One Volume, large 8vo, with Thirty Illustrations, price 15s., handsomely bound in 

cloth, gilt top. 

OUR TEMPERAMENTS: 

THEIR STUDY AND THEIR TEACHING. 

A POPULAR OUTLINE. 

By ALEXANDER STEWART, F.R.C.S., Edin. 

Contents: 

Preliminary.—General View of the Temperaments.—The Temperaments and Mind.—Scheme of the Four 
Pure Temperaments.—A Methodical Arrangement of their Physical and Mental Characteristics.—Observa¬ 
tions on the Scheme.—The Nervons Temperament.—The Compound Temperaments.—Modification of the 
Temperament—The Organs of the Temporaments.—The Temperaments available in—Education.—The 
Choice of a Profession.—The Promotion of Health.—The Use of the Word Temperament.—Word, 
Biographic, or Temperament Portraiture. 

Illustrations :—A Selection from Lodge's Historical Portraits, showing the Chief Forms of Faces. 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Now Ready. 

BOOKS FOR 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 200 pages, 2s. Od. 

A REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Being Lecture* on the Book* in the Reference Department 
of the tree Public Library , Birmingham. 

Comte vts. 

ON BOOKS ON 1.F.QAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. B y Conn- 
elllor G. J. JOHMSOM.—ON BOOKS ON LAW AND J M KI8PRUDENCK. Bjr 
Councillor O. J. Johnson.—ON "BOMB ART BOOKS "IN THE REFER¬ 
ENCE LIBKARY. By Alderman W. KkiceiC*. M.P.—THE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS By the Rer. A. R. VxMDT, M.A , Head Matter. King 
Edward’s School Birmingham. - BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE. By 8 AM. 
TlMMIMS, Eeq,F.SA.-ON BOTANICAL BOOKS IN THE REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. By Profeaaor W. HlLLHOUS*. M.A* Professor of Botanw, 
Mason College, Birmingham.—BOTANICAL BOOKS OF THE NINE¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Profaasor W. HlLLHOUSK, M.A. 

Each Lecture ha* an Appendix , comprising a full list of the 
Works in the Birmingham Reference Library upon the rcspec- 
ive subjects. 

TOMSK APPBMDICKS FORM A VALUABLE SERIES OF BIBUOOKJPHIKS. 
FIRST SERIES. 1885. 

London : 8impkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Birmingham and Leicester : Midland educational Com¬ 
pany, limited. 

*•* SeooDd series now in ooarao of publication, 3d. each Lecture, exoept 
_ No 1. which It published at la. 

NOW READY. 

LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 

AND 

Bibliographical Reference Book, 

ON A NEW PLAN. 

This Catalogue consists of a specially ruled Foolscap 4to 
book of superfine Cream Wove Writing Paper, and strongly 
bound in Cloth, Lettered on side and back. 

Indispensable for the proper arrangement of Libraries, 
large or small, and for the specifying of titles, classified 
number, Size and number of Vole., Date of Publication, <fcc. 
No. 1. Space for 2200 entries, 3s. 

No. 2. Ditto 4400 entries, 5s. 

No. 3. Ditto 2200 entries, Indexed through for those 
who prefer Subject Classification, 3s. 6d. 

No. 4. Ditto ditto 4400 entries, 6s. 6d. 

To be had only from the Publishers 
THE MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM, AND 
7, MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. 
_ '» * Specimen pops post fret. _ 

THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 

For NOV EMBER , price la., contalni— 

THE CHURCHES In SCOTLAND. III. The Disruption. By J. H. MciB- 
MMAD, M.A.-A NEW TESTAMENT VIEW of the RESURRECTION nod 
the ASCENSION. Pmrt I. By 1L Candle*. M.A —THE STUDENT aod 
the PHEACHER- By the Her. C. C. COM.—HUMAN AUTOMATISM end 
FKEE WILL. By the late Dr. W. B. Cajkfkmtkm, C.B* F.HjS., &C.— 
K0C1.KH1AHTICAL MOTES. 

London) ffiuuju k MOMAn. 


MR. LEWIS MO RRIS’S NEW VOLUME, 

NOTICE.—A Second Edition of 
“ GY CIA : a Tragedy in Five 
Acts” by LEWIS MORRIS, 
Author of 11 The Epic of Hades” 
is ready this day at all Booksellers , 
price 5s. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Crown 8vo, doth boards, price Is., post free. 

THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 

DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 

Comtbntb : The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—Phe 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals._ 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, doth, price Is. 6d., poet free. 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 

the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contents : Introductory.—Treason and 
The Limits of Moral Foroe.—The Limits of _ 
Foroe.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—" 
publicanism: Form and Substanoe.” 

LONDON: ALEXANDER ft SHEPHEARD, 
_s i, Fpuntvsii Stbekt, Holboen. _ 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Now ready, price 7a. 6d. the 8et of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33: Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 

Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 

FOR CLASS TEACHING .. 


PRICE 2s. 6d., MONTHLY. 

THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. 

Edith, st F. G. HAMERTON. 

Contents for NOVEMBER : 

PORTRAIT of CORNELI8 AN8LO, after UtXBZUm. 
IN the CAMPAGNA. III. Frascati. By Jotu tin- 
waiOHT. With Illustrations. 

WARWICK BROOKES. By T. LlTHiaBiow. With illus¬ 
trations. 

TWO ITALIAN TERRACOTTAS. 

GERMAIN PILON. By S. UdnxT. With Illustrations. 
ART CHRONICLE. 

Just published, price 21s., eloth, gilt edges. 

IMAGINATION in LANDSOAPE-PAINT- 

ING. By P. G. HAMERTON, Author of “ Ettji'W 
and Etchers,” “ The Graphic Arts," “ Landsoape, Ac. 
With Fourteen Platee and. many Vignettes. 

*/ Also a large-paper Edition (limited to Beventj-nve 
Copiesj, half-morocco, price i>i 4>. 

Just published, price 7s. 0d. ... 

EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS and then 

PREDECESSORS on the LOWER RHINE. ByW.M. 
CONWAY, Roscoe Professor of Art,UniTeniffCoim 
Liverpool. With Twenty-nine Hlustrations. wo, <®u. 

Just published, price 21s. ____ 

PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

Twenty Plates by Ernest George, l ait n ns . Uarmiuc, 
Ac. Imp. Ho, cloth, gilt edges. 

Just published, price 6s., cloth. 

F0RE8T OUTLAWS; or St. Hugh and the 

King. By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A., Assistant Mas»t 
in Harrow School. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

“A booh of high literary merit, and at the sane t»r 

delightful boys’ book.Got np in good style, withSrst-iw 

illustrations. —Scotsman. 

Just published, price Bs. _ , 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By TO 

A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Iilustratian*. Svo.riou. 
** In some points Mr Briton has surpassed George EUi* 

SUE; or Wounded in Sport. By R 

VINCENT BRITON, Author of "Amyot Brougn- 
Price Is., sewed; or Is. <Jd., cloth. , ^ 

“ We do not know when we have been so chsrmw 
a story as wo are by this modest little volume— 
and over again one is reminded of some of George® 
best scenes in English country life; and, though 
seem exaggeration to say so, there are aomevo * 
which Mr. Briton has surpassed George Eliot, —t tuaru 
“A weird Gloucestershire legend.”— Academp. 

THE TOWER on the CLIFF. By EMMA 

MARSHALL, Author of “In Colston's D»y», 
Price Is., sewed ; or Is. 6d., cloth. . 

“The old dead time lives once more in her 
The antiquated and gallant company who figure ^ 
curious and lamentable history are breathing enow* 
vivid resuscitation of the past.”— Saturday Bsmes;. 

London: SEELEY and Co., Essex Street, Strand; ui 
all Booksellers.__——- ; 


London: 

Alwaiumb ft SasPBEABO, 21, Fornival Street, S.O. 


npHE MUSICAL TIMES for NOVEMBER 

JL conUlni: Another Uae for Catbedrul«-MM»tai 
Great Compos: Georges Waet-An ^DfllftotMH. ot™** £>*** 
Song*—Key Colour—I^e^i Musical Fmtf tsI-C r^l P*!*®**^,,^ 
—Moslo In Manchester. Birmingham, Liverpool, York*hlr*_ ti.; 

Kartewa — Foreign and Cocntry New»— Corrmpoodmoa, **■ 
post-free. 3d.; annoal enbecrietlon, Indndlng postage s.--- 

npHE MUSICAL TIMES for NOVEMBER 

J- contains: “ From o'er the Baa," Four-part Song, 1 
ROHIKSOJr. Prioe m per a tel y, 1 Jd- 

_ London : SOTKLLO. ElTKl. A CO- _- 

XPVIDENCES from the ARC HIVES i 

Hi CLUNI. illustrative of many EngUeh Ctanlae F 


- CLUNI, illustrative of many EnfUrt wumae j, b»* 

tome of our Early Ml age from 1066 to 1334. By Sir G. • 

Intending purchaser! to lend to the Aether, Oxftrt uta 
CUb, Pall-mall, AW. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.— SECOND EDITION now ready, in 3 vola. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


CHILD REN OF 


GIBEON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 

Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ Dorothy Forster,” Ac. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 

In ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen, Author of “ Strange 

Stories,’* “ Philistia,” “ Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

** A charming story ."—County Gentleman. 


Mas. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THAT OTHER PERSON. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author 

of " Thornicroft’a Model,” Ac. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

M Good as the plot is, perhaps tho most engaging feature of the book is its clever 

character sketching.A reader will be in sympathy with the characters before he 

has gone half through the first volume of the story. They give the book a charm which 
aRTeeably diverts the attention when the serious interest loses its hold, which, it must be 
said, is very seldom. The book can bo recommended as a thoroughly enjoyable novel.”— 

Scotsman. 

“ A novel which will add to Mrs. Hunt’s reputation. ... A more lovely soul than 
Hester Langdnlo has seldom greeted us in the pages of modern romance.”— Academy . 


NEW BOOK by Commander CAMERON. 

The CRUISE of the “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER. 

By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, os. 

‘'Commander Cameron must now be numbered among Mr. R. L. Stevonson’s rivals. 
* The Cruise of the Black Prince * is a well-conceived and well-executed novel of the 
‘ Treasure Island ’ type. The book is full of stirring scenes, and ought to be in permanent 
favour as a gift-book for boys, or as the casual friend of any readers who like to assist at 
adventurous deed Yorkshire Post 

" A rare sea story, full of pluck. 

Of fight and privateering luck. 

Boys old and young will dote upon 
This tale by Lovett Cameron.”— Punch. 


A SECRET of the SEA. By Brander Matthews. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ The stories collected by Mr. Brander Matthews under the title of " A Secret of the 
Sea ” are one and all told with a bright and lively humour, and are most of them worth 
telling In tho main, Mr. Matthews’s stories are entertaining .”—Saiurday Review. 

“ Mr. Brander Matthews has a knack of his own in story-telling. He is evidently a 
student of the Old Masters of American literature, who were great masters in their way j 
we mean, of course, Hawthorne and Po e.*’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS . By Mark Kershaw. 

Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. Od. 

“ The stories he tells are very humorous; perhaps one of the best is his experience of a 
wonderful bath in Melbourne. Any one who wishes to be conducted in imagination 
round the Colonies by a conductor who certainly secs the funny side of life cannot do 
better than read this book .”—Literary World, 

“ This is a very amusing book, over which we confess that we have laughed a good deal. 
Mr. Kershaw’s humour is rather Mark-Twainish, and, therefore, has at first sight an 
Imitative look, but he has the root of tho matter in him. It is real humour, and not the 
ghastly mako-believe which bo often usurps the name .”—Manchester Examiner. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN . Selected and Edited, 

with an Introduction, by William Michael Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steel- 
plate Portrait, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram, Os. 

"Those who do not know Walt Whitman, and who desire to know him, will find their 
account in Mr. Rossetti’s careful selection.* 5 — Whitehall Review. 

" Mr Rossetti has discharged his duties as editor in the most praiseworthy manner, and 
while no individual poem is mutilated, the selection is such as to be entirely void of offence 
to the most delicate taste .”—Literary World . 


CYNIC FORTUNE. By David Christie Murray. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodvillo, 3s. 6d. 

" Mr. Christie Murray’s works are always green spots in the often arid region of fiction, 

and ‘ Cynic Fortune ’ is no exception to the rule.The l>ook is a model of a sensational 

story by a writer who does not only rely on the attractions of incident.* Cynic Fortune ’ 

cannot foil to excite absorbing interest.”— Morning Post. 

" * Cynic Fortune ’ is a very neatly told story, and it shows some good bits of character. 

.Mr. Murray provides his readijrs with a good deal of entertainment, and his well- 

known vivacity or style presents it in a very acceptable form.”— Athenaeum. 

** As good in its way as anything Mr Murray has done. It is compact, well-conceived, and 
written in capital stylo.”— Times. 

"I have greatly enjoyed * Cynic Fortune,’ which is a careful, clever, and even profound 
study of a conscience hushed to sleep by impunity.”— Truth. __ 

A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author 

of "The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,'” "Round the Galley Fire,” "On the Fo’k’sle 
Head,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

" The picture of an ocean steamer, as painted from the inside, is powerful, and the reader 
will find others almost eanally good. The author made his trip to the Capo in search of 
health, and the volume which‘grew out of his letters home should be serviceable to any one 
l else bound on a similar quest.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘ Full of delightful reading; altogether, Mr. Russell has produced one of the most 
e ntertaining sea-books that ha s be en se en for many a day.”— Scotsman. _ 

A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and 

ELECTIONEERING in the OLD DAYS. Illustrated from the Original Political 
Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By Josetii 
Gkego, Author of " Rowlandson and his Works,” Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Frontispiece coloured by hand, and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

‘‘A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book are its 

? refuse illustrations, reproduced from originals, almost all of them with skill and effect. 

here are over one hundred in the volume, and they give it a peculiar interest. Mr. Grego 
is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier caricaturists, and many of his explanations 

of the illustrations are full of interest.This excellent book.”— Graphic. 

" To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego has supplied 
letterpress which combines them into an entertaining whole. The book is likely, aecord- 
ingly, to be popular as well as useful.”— Rotes and Queries. _ 

CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfra- 


combe. By J. Denison Champlut. With 76 Illustrations by Edward L. Chichester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extm, 7s. 6d.___ [Immedlately ._ 

NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by tho AUTHOR of " HELEN’S BABIES.” 

BRUETON’S BAYOU . By John Habberton, Author of 

"Helen’s Babies.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a.; cl o th, 2s. 6d. [ Imme di ately . 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE . One Shilling 

Monthly. 

Contents fob NOVEMBER.—Tho Case of Mr. Notary Lebrun. By Robert Harborough 
Bherard.—A London Walk. By Percy Fitsgerald.—The Brewer of Ghent. By James 
Hutton.—Star Lore. By J. A. Farrer.—Tho Second Part of Goethe’s " Faust.” By Alex. 
H. Japp, LL.D.—Aliens. By Hubert Hall.—Night Moths and Day Moths. By Phil Robin¬ 
son.—Gustav von Moser, German Playwright. By Sidney Wittmann.—Far Away. By 
W. H. Hudson.—Scionce Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Table Talk. By 
Sylvanus Urba n.__ 

BELGRAVIA. One S hilling Monthly. Illustrated by 

P. Macnab. 

Contents fob NOVEMBER—Mohawks. By M. E. Braddon.—Cicely Chrystal. By 
Sheldon Clarke.—The Murder in the Brfider Strasse. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A.—A 
Jerry Builder. By Arthur Allibone.—A Midsummer Madness. By H. Musgravo.—Mary 
of Barlinghough. By Paul Cushing.—That Other Person. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE EVIL GENIUS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Author of “ The Woman in White.*’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

" ' The Evil Genius ’ is original and captivating, as is all tliat comes from Mr. Collins’s pen.”— Morning Pott. 

" Well thought out to the smallest detail. Of the skill with which tho story is told it is needless to siieak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and that is enough.'*— Academy. 

" ‘The Evil Genius ’ is not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but it is one of tho ploasantc3t. There is real pathos i,n the figures of tho two women who sacrifice themselves in 

the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inforior to eithor of them.Thero is a delightful little girl, whose conversation is a constant pleasure. 1 The Evil 

Genius * will not disappoint Mr. Collins’s admirers, and it will perhaps agreeably surprise some who are not much disposed to regard his works with enthusiasm/’— Saturday Review. 

" The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. A story full of highly dramatic scenes. The character-drawing in the book is excellent, 

and the ' Evil Genius ’ is so admirably drawn that many readers may well think of her as by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is ©no that will bo read with a great 
deal of pleasuro.’*— Scotsman. ___ 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


JUST READY. 

ON THE BOX SEAT: 

From London to Land’s End and Back. With 
Sixteen finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on 
Wood, bv George Pearson, from Designs by the 
Author, J. J. HI8SEY. In demy 8vo. 


CLARENDON PRESS 

STANDARD BOOKS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & GO.'S 

NEW BOOKS, NOW BEADY. 


JUST READY. 

FROM MOZART TO 

Auber,Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz-Gounod, 
Chopin, Schumann. Mosart, Wagner, P"~ 
Tbslberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By 
ENGEL. In 2 vote., crown 8vo. 


MARIO 

t, Gounou, 
Paganini, 
y LOUIS 


JUST READY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
MR. LEDBURY AND HIS FRIEND 
JACK JOHNSON. 

By ALBERT SMITH. Reprinted from the First 
Edition, and containing Three Additional Chapters 
whioh appeared in “Bentley’s Miscellany’’after 
the pubuoation of the Story. With Twenty-one 
Etchings on Steel by John Leech. In royal 8vo, »ls. 

JUST READY. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF 
BRINVILLIER8. 

By ALBERT SMITH. Reprinted from the First 
Edition. With Fifteen Etchings on Steel by J ohn 
Leech. In royal 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 

OXFORD MEMORIES. 

A Retrospect after Fifty Years. By Rev. J. PY- 
CROFT. B.A., Author of “ Agony Point,” Ac. In 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. , . , 

“These handsome volumes abound with pleasant 
reading, and will he read with delight by many who are 

not Oxford men.We recommend Mr. Pycroft’8 book 

unreservedly ."—St. James's Gazette. 

NOW READY. 

OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER (Madams 
GAUJrm Di Cadilhac). Inlvol.. demy8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 
“This very pleasantly written hook contains a most 
interesting and original account of one phase of Italian 

life.We have only to express onr gratitude to the 

author for the most readable, sincere, well-informed, 
and, on the whole, impartial book on the social life of 
Italy that has fallen into our hands for several years.” 

Saturday Rent w. 

NOW READY. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

A HISTORY OF THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. By R. WHATELY COOKE TAYLOR. 
In 1 voL, demy 8vo, 16s. 

NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MDLLE. DE MERZAC.” 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Adrian Vidal,” 
“Thlrlby Hall,” Ao. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
"PATRICIA KEMBALL,” Ao. 


OF 


P ASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE 

and MISER. By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “Under which Lord!” Ao. In 3 vols.,crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“IS LIFE WORTH LIVING I” 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
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Plato.—The Republic. Translated into 

English, with an Analyst* and Introduction. 11s. 6d. 
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Bj U.B. MONRO, M.A. LL.U. I0s.6<l. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1886. 

No. 766, Now Stritt. 

Tkx Kditob cannot undertake to return, or 
to oorrotpond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Spc., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

“The Book-Lovers’ Library .”—The Litera¬ 
ture of Local Institutions. By G. L. 
Gomme. (Elliot Stock.) 

It is rather difficult to find an exact meaning 
for the term local institutions as used in the 
work before ns. The author, indeed, in¬ 
cludes, as a not unimportant branch of the 
subject, such heterogeneous jurisdictions as 
those of forests and markets, of palatinates 
and stannaries, of the Cinque Ports and the 
Isle of Man. This is obviously too wide an 
extension of the phrase for any practical 
purpose, and he has wisely left the considera¬ 
tion of this part of his subject for a more 
convenient opportunity. From his reference 
made to the essays edited by Mr. Adams for 
the Johns Hopkins University, we gather that 
local institutions, at any rate in Virginia, 
comprise “ the land-system, the hundred, the 
parish, the county, and the town.” Even this 
definition appears to be a great deal too wide. 
The phrase seems in reality to be used as 
comprising all institutions concerned with 
local self-government in this country, the 
reader’s attention, however, being to a great 
extent directed to various forms of home rule 
in miniature which have long since become 
obsolete. Mr. Gomme has used some of the 
materials intended for a larger undertaking in 
making his suggestive list of the principal 
works connected with these local rights; and 
the catalogue is sure to be found useful in 
many ways, though it oannot assume to be 
complete. The difficulties of the task, as 
pointed out by the author himself, arise 
chiefly from the fact that many of these 
works are privately printed, or are intended 
only for circulation in a limited district, so 
that in many cases they fail to reach the 
general market, and too often are omitted 
from the library of the British Museum. 
Another difficulty arises in dealing with local 
histories and the transactions of archaeological 
societies. It would be too vast a task to 
index or to tabulate the information as to 
ancient methods of self-government which is 
scattered broadcast through these repositories; 
and, if a mere sample or selection is offered to 
us, we feel that the subject can hardly be 
understood without a fuller and more adequate 
method of treatment. 

Mr. Gomme guards himself against being 
supposed to give an exhaustive account of 
the literature in question. His aim is really 
to show how extensive that literature is, to 
point out the best guides for particular sec¬ 
tions of the subject, and to give a warning, 
which for many of us ought to be superfluous, 
“that it is not well to cast all this literature 
on one side as useless for future guidance.” 
In dealing with the archaeological side of the I 
question be recommends (be bookrjover to l 


read Smith’s Commonwealth of England and 
Dr. Freeman’s Comparative Polities, and adds 
a modest reference to his own most interest¬ 
ing volume on Primitive Folk-Moots. As 
works of importance on the history and 
development of local government he selects 
the well-known treatises of Dr. Gneist and 
Mr. Tonlmin Smith, the Cobden Club Essays, 
and Mr. Chalmers’s valuable work on Local 
Government which appeared in the “ Citizen 
Series.” For “statistics and modem facts” 
he naturally refers to Mr. Goschen’s speeches, 
the work of the Local Government Board, and 
the well-known Memoranda on the same 
subject prepared in 1877 by Mr. B. S. 
Wright, whose name might very properly 
have been introduced in connexion with this 
part of the treatise. The rest of the work is 
distributed into chapters ooncemed with the 
principal authorities upon the shire, the 
hundred, the municipal boroughs and guilds, 
the manor and the township and parish, each 
collection of titles being preceded by a brief 
essay upon the antiquities of the particular 
matter in question. 

The subject of the shire-moot is interest¬ 
ing to all those who look forward with hope 
or curiosity to the creation of county boards. 
The history of the English shire and 
Norman county contains problems too com¬ 
plicated for discussion in this place. We 
may, however, suggest a doubt whether 
Chester, “ the desolate city in Wirral,” can 
properly be described as carved from the 
territory of the Boman town, and express 
the belief that the shire-moot did continue 
to try pleas of land as late as the reign of 
Henry IL ; and this appears, indeed, by the 
record of a well-known judgment in one of 
the prefaces to Coke’s Deports. The publi¬ 
cation of county records is now being taken 
up on all sides, and Mr. Gomme gives an 
interesting account of various efforts made in 
this direction by county justices and by 
societies formed for the express purpose of 
preserving these valuable documents. The 
list of works dealing with the records of 
particular counties is not very satisfactory. 
It would have been better either to give 
references to all the books containing lists of 
sheriffs and justices, or to omit the few 
calendars of that kind which are specially 
mentioned. On other points everyone might 
be able to add a few titles relating to the 
affairs of his own neighbourhood. In the 
case of Somersetshire, for example, one 
would be glad to see some notice of the very 
valuable “ Extract from the Sessions-Boll of 
the County of Somerset,” made and pub¬ 
lished in 1765 by William Goddard, Deputy- 
Clerk of the Peace. Turning to the history 
of the hundred, on which the work just 
mentioned would be found to throw con¬ 
siderable light, we find that Mr. Gomme 
treats this institution as being throughout of 
a military character; and he cites a curious 
warrant of the time of the Commonwealth 
by which “ the constables ” (or rather, as we 
may suppose, the chief constable), received 
orders to summon all the men of the hundred 
of Williton to appear before the general in 
complete arms on a certain day. Other 
| instances might of course have been selected 
which would have presented the hundred 
in its civil aspect as concerned with the 
sessions and the pontributiops to the 


county stock. Mr. Gomme apparently re¬ 
gards the hundred as representing an 
ancient district in which a hundred families 
settled, “who recognised a common inherit¬ 
ance and bond of union with each other, 
who ranged themselves together under one 
name and for common political and religious 
purposes,” and who sent a hundred champions 
to the host. It is true that there are cases of 
land being held by all the “men of the 
hundred,” but it does not seem possible to 
bring forward any other evidence of the too 
complete theory above-mentioned. The hun¬ 
dred appears to be connected with a similar 
institution among the Franks. The hundreds 
cannot, we think, be traced in our own 
country beyond the reign of Edgar; but it is 
reasonable to suppose that they may have taken 
the place of more ancient divisions—such, 
perhaps, as the shires of small kingdoms, 
which afterwards became counties in the 
larger states. Without attempting to insist 
on this view of a problem which must always 
remain obscure, we may notice the fact that 
there were local varieties of the hundred, 
such as the small hundreds in Taunton Deane 
and the “hundred of twelve ploughlands” 
in parts of Lincolnshire, which might con¬ 
veniently have been described in the chapter 
which deals generally with the subject. We 
may leave the matter here with one other 
remark. When Mr. Gomme states that “all 
the judicature outside the village system was 
centred in the hundred,” the reader may be 
accidentally led to ignore the county court, 
and will probably be induced to think that 
that there was some system of village judica¬ 
ture apart from the manorial courts, for which 
he would find it difficult to obtain historical 
evidence; and when we are told of the 
“ancient legislative functions ” of the hun¬ 
dred court we shall do well to await some¬ 
thing like proof that any such legislative 
power existed. 

Mr. Gomme adopts the view that the 
manor, the township, and the parish are all 
derived from the “free village community.” 
He traces the “gild,” or guild, to a still 
more archaic institution, the family com¬ 
munity “ joint in food, worship, and estate,” 
which has left traces of its existence alike in 
India and the Western counties. It would 
be impossible to discuss these theories within 
the limits of the present article. It is suffi¬ 
cient to observe that the chapters dealing 
with these subjects contain valuable and 
suggestive lists of the principal works relating 
thereto which it would be proper for the 
book-loving student to consult. Undoubtedly, 
he would have to go further afield before he 
could exhaust his subject; but if he oompares 
the selected authorities he will have gained 
at any rate a view of the difficulties of the 
subject. The most important part of the 
work is, of course, the chapter on municipal 
government. It contains not only a good 
deal of information about municipal privi¬ 
leges generally, but also a fairly complete 
list of the works which deal with the 
archives or corporate rights of particular 
boroughs. It is open to his readers to 
debate whether all our boroughs are ex¬ 
pansions of village communities, whether 
London preserved any vestige of the Homan 
system of government, and whether sufficient 
importance is given to tke democratic spirit 
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of the French communes, which for a time 
kindled such a flame in our country; but, 
whichever view they may adopt, they will 
certainly owe a considerable debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Gomme for the zeal and industry 
with which he has discharged his difficult 
task, and gathered into one small repository 
the information that lay scattered in many 
scores of volumes. Charlxs Eltox. 


Reminiscences and Opinions, 1813-1885. By 
Sir Franois Hastings Boyle. (Longmans.) 

This is an excellent example of what may be 
called “ society literature ”—a book full of 
pleasant gossip about Eton and Oxford and 
London, and about those who have left their 
mark therein during the last seventy years. 
Sir Francis Boyle was bom, as he tells us, 
“in Whalebone’s year,” which, being in¬ 
terpreted for those unversed in the Racing 
Calendar, means the year 1810. He was at 
school and on intimate terms with Arthur 
Hallam, Lords Elgin and Canning, Hope 
Scott, Milnes Gaskell, Mr. Gladstone, and 
the present Lord Blachford; and, like most 
septuagenarians, he dwells at length upon his 
school and college days. At Oxford, where 
he took a first-class in classics and was elected 
a Fellow of All Souls’, his circle of friends 
enlarged so as to include Sidney Herbert, 
Joseph Anstice, Robert Fhillimore, Thomas 
Acland, and others who have done good 
service to the State. Called to the Bar, he 
went the Northern Circuit; and his recollec¬ 
tions of judges, pleaders, and trials form not 
the least entertaining part of the volume. 
At thirty-six his merits—or the claims of 
his father-in-law—were recognised by Sir 
Robert Peel, and he was appointed Beceiver- 
General of Customs. The duties of the post 
required his presence in London, and he was 
thus enabled to maintain old friendships as 
well as to keep himself in touch with all the 
world. He used his opportunities well; but 
a life so spent can scarcely be an eventful 
one. Perhaps the most prominent circum¬ 
stance in it was his election to the Poetry 
Professorship at Oxford. As a scholar, and, 
in some degree, a poet, he had quite as much 
pretension to the office as many have had 
who held it; and we are not disposed to 
question his statement that his lectures are 
worth reading. With his criticisms on poets 
and poetry, as they occur in this particular 
volume, we do not always find ourselves in 
agreement. It is rather severe to say of 
Keble that “ he commonly stammered rather 
than spoke,” and to treat “Lycidas” as “ a 
poem of no value.” His judgment of the 
latter is thus expressed: 

“ In the first place the kind of idyll is not to 
my taste. If a poet really sorrows over the 
death of a friend to that degree that he cannot, 
as a relief to the soul, refrain from pouring out 
his sorrow in song, I think his utterance should 
be natural and straightforward; he should not 
speak in a falsetto tone, or overlay his theme 
with classical affectations. On the other hand, 
if the grief is only a half grief, conjured up by 
the imagination to play with like a toy, then, 
in my opinion, the bard had better hold his 
tongue. In the second place, the jumbling 
together of Christian and heathen traditions 
jars upon me just as it jarred upon the tough 
old dictionary-maker. Nay, besides all this, 

‘ Lycidas’ appears to me not so muoh a spon¬ 


taneous outburst as a self-appointed task . . . 
and I think traces of the original business-like 
arrangement are to be found in the elegy as we 
have it, . . . ‘To-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new’ seems to me as if the author 
were muttering to himself 1 Thank God! that 
job is off my mind. Old Hobson starts for 
Cambridge to-morrow morning; he shall hand 
over my MS. to the other fellows, and joy go 
with it.’” 

This quotation is a good specimen of Sir 
Francis Boyle’s vivacious style — an in¬ 
heritance from his Irish ancestors—and also 
of his scarcely less characteristic inaccuracy. 
We need not say that Milton did not write 
the line as his critic has written it. But Sir 
Francis evidently sets little store by the 
Baconian dictum—“writing maketh an exact 
man”—and backs his memory against a 
diary with indifferent success. “ The highly 
distinguished master of a Yorkshire grammar 
school ” was surely Tate, not Tait; and 
though the point of the story thus introduced 
is happily not affected by the error, we 
should have thought that so good a scholar as 
Sir Francis would not have forgotten how to 
Bpell a countryman’s name, however oblivious 
he might have beoome of Hermann’s double 
n, and of the contents of his notes on 
Sophocles. 

But little slips like these are pardonable 
enough in one who not only knows good 
stories, but also knows how to tell them, and 
whose reminiscences of some who are but 
shadows to the present generation are excep¬ 
tionally vivid. We turn with interest to 
what Sir Francis has to tell us about Arthur 
Hallam. The unusual affection he inspired 
in all who knew him was only less remark¬ 
able than the conviction, in which all shared, 
that his mind was “ larger, profounder, and 
more thoughtful” than that of any of his 
contemporaries. But there was no precocity 
about ms intellect. Its very depth rendered 
it more difficult for him to bring the ideas it 
conceived to the surface; while their origin¬ 
ality demanded powers of expression which 
only time and use could have made adequate 
for their purpose. Sir Francis states that 
these defects were rapidly disappearing before 
his early death, and calls special attention to 
a dramatic scene preserved in his Remains 
between Raffaelle and the Fomarina as 
evincing the strength of his imagination and 
his skill in execution. 

The volume may be said to bristle with 
the name of Gladstone. How could it be 
otherwise ? Sir Francis was the future 
Premier’s companion at Eton (“though two 
removes below him”). He listened to his 
maiden speech at the boys’ debating society, 
and has preserved its opening phrase, “Sir, 
in this age of increased and increasing civili¬ 
sation.” He followed him to Oxford; joined 
him in his walks and in such adventurous 
exploits as going to hear Chalmers and Row¬ 
land Hill preach; witnessed his triumphs at 
the Union and in the schools; sat at his 
bachelor table in London, when Wordsworth 
and other famous men were his guests, and 
attended his wedding at Hawarden as “ best 
man.” No wonder he considers himself 
entitled to express his opinion very freely 
about his “lost leader’s” political conduct— 
conduct which, he says, “perhaps from the 
narrowness and shallowness of my intellect, 
is unintelligible to me.” To it he can scarcely 
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help attributing much of the gloom which he 
sees overshadowing England; and which is 
not likely to be dispelled by a mere “par. 
liamentary rhetorician, liable to be tossed 
about from one side to the other by every 
gust of impulse.” 

Sir Francis, reversing the usual order of 
talk, discourses in his last pages upon that 
fertile topic, British weather. Tory and pessi¬ 
mist as he is, we are glad to find that his remi¬ 
niscences do not suggest that our climate has, 
like everything else, deteriorated during the 
last half-oentury. He can remember the 
winter of 1838, the exceptional severity of 
which may be inferred from the answer made 
to the Bishop of London by his Fulham 
gardener. The night had been cold. “ Oh, 
cruel cold, cruel cold indeed, my lord; five 
degrees below Nero.” 

When our author says that he is too old 
and worn out to care much whether hu 
book is a literary success or not, what are 
we to say ? To us, at any rate, its perusal 
has given plenty of entertainment, in return 
for which the least we can do is to thank 
him for it and oommend it to others. 

“ His saltern accomulem donis et fungar iaaai 
Munere.” 

Charles J. Robixsox. 


Messianic Prophecy: a Critical Study of the 
Messianic Passages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the Order of their Bevelopment. 
By C. A. Briggs. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 

Much might be Baid in praise of the author 
of this work. The history of Presbyterianism 
owes several pages to his pious industry. The 
cause of free enquiry in the Protestant com¬ 
munions has found in him the most efficient, 
because the most historical, of its champions. 
Prof. Briggs (of New York) is nothing if not 
historical. His new work on Messianic Pro¬ 
phecy is a worthy companion to his not 
sufficiently known but, I should have thought, 
indispensable text-book on Biblical study. 
Personally carried through the press by the 
author in Scotland, one may almost regard it 
as a home product. The needs of Scotch and 
English students have been present to the 
author’s mind, and he refers to English not 
less than to German and American works. 
What is most of all required to ensure the 
future of Old Testament studies in this 
country is that those who teach should satisfy 
their students of their historic connexion with 
the religion and theology of the past. Prof- 
Briggs has the consciousness of such s con¬ 
nexion in a very full degree, and yet he 
combines this with a frank and unreserved 
adhesion to the principles of modem criticism- 
It is this combination which I venture to 
eulogise in the author of this volume. He has 
produced the first English textbook on the 
subject of Messianic prophecy which a modem 
teacher can use. Often as one may put a note 
of interrogation in the margin, one is delighted 
to recognise the historical spirit which breathes 
throughout the book. The basis is formed by 
a new and philological translation of the 
“ sources,” which are treated in chronological 
order. The superstructure is formed by ex¬ 
planations which reproduce the ideas of each 
prophecy, comparing them with those of other 
prophecies, the leading idea being summed up 
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in a comprehensive paragraph, numbered bo 
as to form part of a series of consecutive 
sections. AU technical matter is thrown into 
footnotes, so as to adapt the book to the wants 
of unlearned as well as learned readers. 

The author takes firm ground in opposition 
to the “ naturalistic ” theory of propheoy, and 
yet is perfectly sound on the nature of pro¬ 
phecy and on the limits of prediction. His 
first four chapters contain much that I could 
have wished expressed differently; but theo¬ 
logical students both here and in America 
lack, I fear, that preliminary training of the 
mind which is necessary for the adequate 
discussion of this great, difficult, and compli¬ 
cated subject. It occurs to me that that 
destructive “knife” to which the author 
refers in his preface has been applied more 
tenderly to the narrative books than to the 
prophetic literature; and that the author 
exaggerates the amount of “unity” in the 
Old Testament (comp. Biblical Study, p. 387, 
&o.). But for the purposes of the student, 
the principal thing is the attitude of Prof. 
Briggs to that great series of pictures of the 
future preserved to us in the works of the 
prophetic writers. This attitude is free from 
the influences of Christian dogmatism. I will 
only add that the author’s style, though un¬ 
graceful, is clear—almost too clear, if the 
paradox may be allowed, for such a subject; 
and that this volume, though complete in 
itself, formB one of a series of three. The 
last chapter contains a summary of the 
“ Messianic ideal.” It will be shown in the 
next volume how far that ideal has been 
already realised, and a third work will trace 
its history in the Christian Church, and show 
its importance in the development of doctrine. 

Prof. Briggs is bold enough to seek to 
naturalise not only Jahveh (alas for the 
initial, letter!), but Malakh Jahveh, Adonay, 
and ’El Shadday. I will not deny that he has 
right 'on his side. Tet I sometimes ask 
myself if the philological offensiveness of 
“Jehovah” is greater than that of “Jero¬ 
boam ” (as pronounced). Greater boldness is 
shown, as some will think, in the theory and 
details of his metrical and strophical arrange¬ 
ment of the Hebrew poems—a theory by 
which he claims to have discovered several 
poetical pieces previously unknown (especially 
in the early chapters of Genesis, both Elo- 
histic and Yahvistic). The great advance 
made by the rhythmists of the present day, 
as compared with their predecessors of the 
last century, has been shown in several notable 
German works, so that Prof. Briggs enters 
upon a study in which much preliminary 
experimenting has prepared the way for a 
great final effort. It is very conceivable that 
Prof. Briggs (whose method is not the Pro¬ 
crustean one of Gustav Bickell) may succeed 
in winning the ear of sober English and 
American Hebrew scholars, but scarcely until 
he abandons his tantalising fragmentary way 
of communicating his results. I willingly 
admit that in the present volume he is more 
communicative than elsewhere. We learn 
that Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. consists of twelve 
strophes in the hexameter movement—a result 
of much subsidiary value as an argument for 
the disintegration of Isa. i.-xxxvi.; also that 
the original basis of the prophecy of the 
“ great unnamed ” (of which Ewald was in 
search) is a trimeter poem, which we can still 


trace in its five parts enclosed in a prophetic 
framework, with a different, though parallel, 
theme, and not in the same rhythm. If Prof. 
Briggs would follow the example of Gustav 
Bickell, and edit, with short notes, those 
poems in which he can most readily trace his 
metres, it will be a service which will be 
generally appreciated, and in which he may 
be sure of a generous treatment from the 
critics. But let him not disdain the warning 
of Bickell, 

“ Valde difficile est, in orationibus propheticis 
rhythmum quondam liberiorem a metro stricto, 
praecipue hepta-syllabo, distinguere; quod 
vix prospere succedet, nisi regulis matrices 
hebraicae e certis documentis antes in tuto col- 
locatis.” 

Bickell, be it remembered, has himself tried 
his hand on portions of the prophets. 

These are first thoughts on a first perusal 
of this interesting work. Many things in it I 
question. Many renderings, even, are, alas! 
too original for me, and need further justifica¬ 
tion. That is, perhaps, the author’s position in 
reference to myself. We must all often agree 
to differ. But why does Prof. Briggs fail to 
catch my meaning on Isa. xxviii. 16 ? My 
point is that a various reading Id yebhdsh 
cannot he proved by the LXX., which very 
likely read as the received text now reads, 
and guessed at the meaning. The Targum 
and Peshitto certainly seem to me to guess. 
Prof. Briggs goes too far in quoting LXX., 
Peshitto, and Targum as reading “will not 
be ashamed,” as a reference to the two latter 
will show. What the Jews had to fear was 
captivity—being removed from their place. 
“ If ye have not faith,” said Isaiah, “yeshall 
not have continuance ” (Isa. vii. 9); on the 
other hand, “He that hath faith shall not 
remove” (or, be removed), 16 yamish, Isa. 
xxviii. 16; comp. xxii. 25. What is there 
difficult in this ? It suits the context, and is 
more vigorous than the pale paraphrase, 
“ shall not be ashamed.” T. K. Chetne. 


Cannibals and Convicts: Notes of Personal 
Experiences in the Western Pacific. By 
Julian Thomas. (Cassell.) 

The author of this large and well-filled 
volume acquired his knowledge of the Western 
Pacific mainly in the capacity of correspondent 
for certain Australian newspapers of high 
standing and influence. In his preface he 
seeks to defend himself and his fellow- 
journalists from the aspersions of Mr. Bomilly, 
who, in a recent book, takes occasion to com¬ 
plain—innocently enough, as it seems to us— 
of “ the ignorance displayed by some of the 
Australian newspapers with regard to the 
islands of the Western Pacific.” Mr. Thomas’s 
argumentative reference to the deeds of 
Stanley and O’Donovan is not much to the 
point. He would have done better if he had 
shown that the complaint was ill-founded; 
and better still if he had ignored it and 
merely allowed his book to be an answer to 
the charge, so far as the Melbourne Argus was 
concerned. This course, we feel sure, after 
careful perusal of his four-and-thirty chapters, 
he might have followed with a large measure 
of confidence and safety. 

The contents of the book may be summed 
up very shortly. Five disconnected chapters at 
the commencement deal mainly with Fiji and 


Norfolk Island. The next eleven chapters con¬ 
cern New Caledonia and its French adminis¬ 
trators; and, linked naturally with these, there 
follow thirteen chapters on the New Hebrides 
and their French admirers. Then come two 
chapters picturing life on a labour vessel from 
the New Hebrides to Queensland, two chapters 
connected with British New Guinea, and, 
finally, one chapter on the present political 
situation in the Western Pacific. 

The portions towards the beginning and 
end, telling of experiences in Fiji, Norfolk 
Island, and British New Guinea, we may pass 
lightly over. They serve to round the work 
off, and to justify the sub-title, and would 
probably prove interesting to readers to whom 
the subjects were fresh. They do not, how¬ 
ever, in any way supplement recent accounts, 
nor give the already familiar matter in a 
more attractive or more polished style. The 
kernel of the book concerns New Caledonia 
and the New Hebrides, and it might have been 
well to indicate this in the title. No doubt 
“Cannibals and Convicts” is pleasantly 
alliterative and blood-curdling, hut “ French 
Doings in New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides ” would have been more accurately 
descriptive of the contents. 

Such being its subject-matter, the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. Thomas’s book is exceedingly well- 
timed. Whatever may be the immediate 
purpose of the present French expedition to 
the New Hebrides, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the independence of the group 
is being menaced, and that certain influential 
politicians across the Channel have long 
desired, and done everything in their power 
to bring about, the declaration of a French 
protectorate. All the light, therefore, which 
can be thrown on the actions of France in 
the Western Pacific is very welcome; and 
much light indeed is obtainable from the 
present volume. It contains graphic piotures 
of life in New Caledonia, and endless details 
regarding the management of the convicts, 
the treatment of the natives, the labour ques¬ 
tion, and the ricidiviste question. Of course 
it does not give condensed and methodically 
| written discussions of these subjects. Such 
was not to be expected from a correspondent 
accompanying troops engaged in repressing 
a native rising; but the subjects constantly 
crop up amid lighter matter, and a very great 
deal can be learned regarding them. Still 
more interesting and instructive are the letters 
from the New Hebrides. Yate or Sandwich 
Island, Ambrym, Api, Tanna, and Aneitium 
were visited; and lengthy gossipy reports, 
bright with local colour, are given regarding 
all of them. We learn how trade with the 
natives is conducted, how “labour” is 
recruited for the Queensland and other 
sugar plantations, how the missionaries live 
and move, how the natives regard the 
question of English or French annexation, 
and little lively scraps of information regard¬ 
ing a hundred other matters besides. The 
annexation question constantly recurs, for 
when on his New Hebrides expedition Mr. 
Thomas’s commission was expressly “ to find 
out all about it.” It would appear that such 
natives as could be consulted “ hate the man- 
a-toee-toee" (».«., out', oui) and would not 
object to annexation by Britain. Thus— 

“ The public opinion of the chiefs I met at 
Port Besolution was very decisive, and as this 
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was the only trading place in Tanna it was the 
resort of all the tribes except those who lived 
very far north. For the French they had only 
words of hatred and contempt, for the English 
nothing but a good word. * Tanna belong a 
English,’ they said. One, ‘Tanna belong a 
big fellow Queen England.’ I asked if he 
* sabes ’ the Queen. He must in the colonies 
have seen some picture of the royal family, for 
he replied, ‘ He sabe, one big fellow man die; 
big fellow woman she stop, plenty piccaninny.’ 
This fairly described the domestic condition of 
the gracious lady who reigns over England.” 

The white traders on the other hand, many 
of whom are British, are working hard, mainly 
on account of selfish interests, for annexation 
by France. Prominent in this crusade are 
the officials of the New Hebrides Company. 

“ The New Hebrides Company I found out was 
acquiring land in all the islands. . . . The 

managing director was Mr. John Morgan, a 
native of Adelaide, and a nephew of the late 
Sir William Morgan. Mr. John Morgan was a 
young gentleman who had been from his boy¬ 
hood in New Caledonia in association with Mr. 
Higginson. The two names to conjure by in 
this French possession were those of Higginson 
and Morgan, both owned by British-born 
subjects 1 ” 

The inhabitants of Tanna are made out to be 
most pronouncedly British in feeling. Our 
author canvassed the island, and there is con¬ 
siderable humour in the account which he 
gives of his self-imposed task. 

Passing over the brightly written and ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting account descriptive of 
tbirty-four days on board a labour vessel, we 
come to the chapter which sketches the out¬ 
lines of the present political situation. Mr. 
Thomas takes the Australian alarmist view 
regarding the action of France, and speaks 
bitterly of the partition of Eastern New 
Guinea and of Britain’s general neglect of her 
children's interests in the Western Pacific. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with him, 
even when a little incredulous about some of 
his “facts.” Nothing is to be gained by 
painting the situation blacker than it is. We 
should be glad to hear of every success 
rewarding the intelligence and energy of the 
German traders in these waters; but is it 
really the case that “ from Samoa, in a north¬ 
west course, to New Guinea Germany is now 
assuming control of the commerce of the 
Western Pacific,” and that, “on the other 
hand, the English flag is disappearing from 
the South Seas ” ? Capt. Cyprian Bridge, of 
the Boyal Navy, who ought to be well in¬ 
formed, stated, at a recent meeting of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, that “ in Samoa 
the British share of trade is increasing,” and 
that “in Tonga, till lately, the trade was 
almost exclusively carried on by Germans, 
but our countrymen are getting control of 
great part of it.” Mr. Thomas refers us to 
his map that we may see the magnitude of 
German and French interests in the Pacific. 
But here, also, one is forced to enter a caveat. 
Does not the map, with glaring inaccuracy, 
make the German possessions more extensive 
than even the Germans claim them to be? 
The author, however, is probably not to blame 
for the map, which, from other points of view, 
is a rather poor production. 

Oannibale and Conviete, as a whole, is to be 
heartily commended. Little excusable in¬ 
accuracies and repetitions occasionally occur, 


and there are evidences, at times, of hasty 
composition; but the author is never dull and 
never ambiguous. It would have been a 
matter for considerable regret if the oontents 
of his book had been allowed to rest entombed 
in the pages of the Sydney Morning Herald , 
the Auetralatian, and the Melbourne Argue. 

Thomas Meta. 


rax aet of was in ter middle aoes. 

La Taetique au XIII"* Steele. Par Henri 

Delpech. (Paris: Picard.) 

Die Entwickelung dee Kriegetoeeene in der 

Ritteneit. Yon G. Kdhler, General-Major. 

(Breslau: Koebner.) 

Scientific works on the art of war in the 
Middle Ages appear so rarely that it is some¬ 
what strange that two should come before us 
at the same moment which deal with precisely 
the same period. For although M. Delpech’s 
book bears a more modest title than that 
of Gen. Kdhler, it practically covers the same 
extent of ground. When, however, we realise 
the identity of the subject-matter, it is extra¬ 
ordinary to note the different ways in which 
it has been handled by the two authors. 

Gen. Kdhler takes eight episodes of military 
history and relates them at great length, with 
minute attention to even the smallest details; 
and that is all that his book contains, in spite 
of its title. He has made no attempt to write 
a consecutive narrative of the development of 
the art of war, but has merely taken note¬ 
worthy battles and campaigns and described 
them. There are gaps not only of twenty or 
thirty but of eighty or ninety years between 
some of the chapters of his work, and no 
materials are given to fill them up. Even in the 
events which are detailed we find Gen. Kdhler 
working in the spirit of the historian and the 
antiquary rather than the soldier, his tactical 
and strategical comments taking up far less 
space than his topographical and historical 
elucidations. His work, in short, will be more 
useful to readers of German and Italian history 
than to students of the art of war in the 
Middle Ages. 

The scope of M. Delpech’s work is far 
broader, and his treatment of the subject- 
matter incomparably more complete than that 
of Gen. Kdhler. Unfortunately he differs 
from most French authors in being wholly 
destitute of the art of logical arrangement; 
and to find the particular paragraph in his 
book which deals with any given topic is a 
Herculean labour. Essays on the development 
of some tactical invention, monographs on 
an important battle, dissertations on the mili¬ 
tary organisation of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
or the county of Anjou, researches on the 
jreeding of war-horses or the date of the 
introduction of plate armour, are all mixed 
in most bewildering confusion. Chrono¬ 
logical order is hopelessly disregarded; the 
book opens with an elaborate account of the 
battle of Bouvines, while the battle of 
Hastings comes well in the middle of the 
second volume! But it is only fair to M. 
Delpech to say that if we set to work to 
elucidate any point of military importance we 
are sure to find it discussed eometohere in his 
book, though where the place may be is no 
small matter to discover. 

A certain portion of M. Delpech’s work, 


consisting of two long monographs on the 
battles of Bouvines and Muret, appeared in 
another form several years ago, and Gen. 
Kohler has devoted two chapters to those 
engagements in order to criticise these 
accounts. Here, then, the two authors oome 
into immediate contact, and can be compand. 
It would appear to us, after reading the two 
together, that the German’s account could 
never have been written at all if it had not 
been for the Frenchman’s previous labours. 
In the case of Muret, he has borrowed M. 
Delpech’s very map, line for line, except as 
to the placing of a few bodies of troops. 
But, through using his predecessor's outlines, 
Gen. Kohler has undoubtedly been able to 
correct him on several points. He has shown, 
e.g.y that the disparity of numbers at Mumt 
was not so great as might be thought, because 
milee in Arragon had not yet come to mean 
“ knight ’’ exclusively, but was used for all 
heavy-armed cavalry, while the reverse was 
the case in France. He has also destroyed 
M. Delpech’s absurd figures for the respective 
strengths of the Anglo-German and French 
armies at Bouvines, which could only have 
proceeded from the national vanity of a 
Frenchman. On the other hand, we regard 
his detailed aocount of that fight as equally 
faulty with that of the writer he criticises. 
It is, in truth, impossible to construct an 
intelligible narrative from William the Breton’s 
one-sided chronicle or the bombastic verses of 
the Philippeid; both our authors have tried 
to do so, and both have failed. 

It is curious to note that both M. Delpech 
and Gen. Kdhler have made the battle of 
Hastings the starting-point of their treatises. 
The former has used it only to show the dis¬ 
advantages of an army which is entirely com¬ 
posed of troops on foot, and to illustrate the 
manoeuvre of a pretended retreat. The latter 
has written a detailed description of it, which 
strikes us as the worst thing in his book. 
Bushing in where the experienced foot of 
Mr. Freeman has feared to tread, he has 
calculated numbers and specified manoeuvres 
with the most astounding air of certainty. 
To deduce Harold’s exact force he has taken 
the following curious process: 

“ Wace names twenty-nine shires as bavin 
sent contingents to King Harold. The way m 
which he sometimes names two shires connected 
by an * and ’ should be noted; it is some; 
thing more than a juxtaposition ‘ metri 8™!“ 
to swell out a verse. It evidently means that 
the fyrd of those two shires was drawn up in a 
single body. There were therefore twenty- 
three bodies, which, averaged at 2,500 men each 
with 5,000 thrown in for Harold’s house-carles, 
gives about 60,000 in all.” 

Now among the ‘shires’ of Wace are Nor¬ 
wich, Bath, and St. Edmund’s, while among 
his brackets are “ Stamford and Canterbury, 
“York and Buckingham,” “Lindsey and 
Lincoln.” We leave our readers to draw 
their own deduction as to Gen. Kohlers 
knowledge of English geography. It is Pf■ 
haps worth while to add that he regards tne 
English nation as unmilitary and prone to 
sottish sluggishness; and that he makes 
Harold, during the course of the battle, cany 
out three elaborate manoeuvres which no 
general before Benaissance times would have 
known how to execute. . 

The strongest point in M. Delpech s boo 
is his history of the rise of infantry, ww* 
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be traces partly to the national aptitude of 
the Teutonic races, partly to the military skill 
of the Angevin oounts and kings, and the 
effects of the Crusades. He leads us, in fact, 
to reconsider the generally held opinion that 
infantry was powerless during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It is true that the 
ill-armed and undisciplined mob of feudal 
infantry which followed its lords to the field 
was almost worthless. But there existed also 
what M. Delpech calls “ infantry of the line ” 
—trained mercenaries, armed with pike and 
arbalest, and able—at any rate for a time— 
to hold their ground against cavalry. To 
strengthen this force a considerable number 
of knights were often dismounted and mixed 
with the pikemen, in spite of the prejudice 
felt by nobles against serving on foot or fight¬ 
ing side by side with their inferiors. It was 
by taking this measure that Geoffrey of Anjou 
won the fight of Chef-Boutonne and Henry I. 
of England that of Brenville. The object of 
such a line of infantry was to provide a 
shelter behind which beaten or exhausted 
horsemen might be rallied. Cavalry, whose 
one power lies in its impact, could not, of 
course, furnish a fixed and immovable centre 
of resistance. Hence a steady force of in¬ 
fantry was invaluable for breaking tbe force 
of the charges of a superior cavalry, and 
gaining the time for its own horsemen to 
recover their strength. Infantry were invari¬ 
ably used for this purpose during the Crusades. 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Bichard of England 
beat Turk and Saracen as much by the 
endurance of their pikemen as by the impact 
of their mail-clad knights. St. Louis’ ruinous 
losses at Mansourah were wholly due to the 
fact that he had thrown his cavalry across 
a canal which his foot could not pass, and 
was caught by the Emir Bibars with his two 
arms separated. 

The part of Gen. Kohler’s work which 
readers will find most new and interesting 
is the history of the campaigns of Fred eric II. 
against the Guelfs of Italy. M. Help ech, on 
the other hand, is quite at his best when 
dealing with the Crusades; and we cannot 
too highly recommend his clear and well- 
written narrative of their military develop¬ 
ment and effects. Both works have an 
excellent and copious array of maps and 
plans. C. Oman. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Silence of Bean Maitland. By Maxwell 
Gray. In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Once again. By Mrs. Forrester. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Leeterre Bur ant. By the Author of “Miss 
Molly.” In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Injury and Intuit. By Fedor Dostoieffsky. 
Translated from the Bussian by F. Whi- 
shaw. (Vizetelly.) 

A Child of the Revolution. By the Author of 
“ The Atelier du Lys.” (Hatchards.) 

Buko's Winton: a Chronicle of Sedgemoor. 
By J. B. Henslowe. (J. & B. Maxwell.) 

Soap : a Bomance. By Constance MacEwen. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

The critic of contemporary fiction is some¬ 
what too infrequently subject to the pleasure 


of encountering a remarkable novel not to 
rejoice exceedingly when auspicious fate thus 
rewards him for much weary reading. In 
his enthusiasm he is apt to be carried away 
from his standard of critical judgment to 
enunciate dicta which he afterwards reads in 
“press opinions” with mingled upbraiding 
and dismay. There have been many “ remark¬ 
able ” novels published within the last year 
or so. Of these (is it not written in the 
columns of the weeklies and dailies ?) at least 
two-thirds have had quite a phenomenally 
striking likeness to the writings of George 
Eliot in power, insight, and style. The 
critic, therefore, who has become wary will 
hesitate before adding yet another “ remark¬ 
able ” novel to the long list of critical per¬ 
juries against which his soul revolts; still 
more will he fear to pronounce this or that 
work to be worthy of George Eliot. So that 
when the present reviewer ventures to write 
that of the novels now about to be noticed 
two, at any rate, are “remarkable,” and that 
one is worthy of George Eliot, he does so 
with fear and trembling, it is true, yet with 
resolution aforethought. The author of The 
Silence of Bean Maitland and the author of 
Injury and Insult are each unmistakably en¬ 
titled to have the dubious adjective in question 
applied to their respective productions. In the 
romance of the English writer we have that 
sanity of judgment, of thought, of expression 
which we are pleased to consider peculiarly 
Anglican, together with that subtle manifesta¬ 
tion of reserve power, that delight in the 
common things of nature and human life, that 
kindly sympathy and generous insight which 
we rightly associate with the best work of the 
author of Adam Bede. In the sombre tale 
of the great Bussian novelist the note of 
sanity is not the dominant one. Life is uni¬ 
formly looked at through dark glasses—uni¬ 
versal injustice and misery constitute the 
dual keynote of the gloomy chords wrung 
from the heart of Dostoiewsky. It was not 
inconsiderately that Adam Bede was men¬ 
tioned, for it is pre-eminently to this novel of 
George Eliot’s that The Silence of Bean Mait¬ 
land bears much affinity. There is nothing that 
suggests imitation—on the contrary, there are 
one or two episodes peculiarly anti-pathetic 
to the genius of the great writer in question; 
but, in the main, few readers well ac¬ 
quainted with contemporary fiction can fail 
to recognise not only the essential general 
likeness in this book by a new writer to 
such a work as Adam Bede, but also the fact 
that since the death of George Eliot no 
such reputable disciple has proved him¬ 
self or herself worthy to enter into the 
inheritance of his or her great predecessor’s 
fame. In hazarding a guess that “ Maxwell 
Gray ” may be as delusive an index to the 
writer’s sex as were the pseudonyms “ George 
Eliot” and “ George Sand,” I may be quite 
wrong; but there are one or two passages, 
one or two subordinate clauses, rather, which 
are so peculiarly and distinctively feminine 
(in the large sense of the word), that the 
inference seems to me almost inevitable. The 
plot of the story partly turns on an incident 
which has frequently enough served a like 
purpose in fiction: the wrongful conviction of 
an innocent man for a crime he is incapable 
of committing. Comparatively recently Mr. 
Biackmore wrote a novel with this germinal 


idea; and between Erema and The Silence 
of Bean Maitland there are other marked 
affinities. But the dramatic action of the 
latter is more impressive because more 
concentrated, the interest is more thrilling 
because the issues at stake are more vital. 
Partly hinging on the foregoing incident, the 
plot is also evolved in harmony with the 
character of Cyril (afterwards Dean) Maitland. 
Here, again, a striking novel by a contemporary 
writer is suggested. The author has set him¬ 
self a somewhat similar task to that performed 
by Mr. Bobert Buchanan in his powerful 
but unpleasant stonr, Foxglove Manor. But 
whereas the clerical hero of the latter is an 
ordinary man, troubled by the war of animal 
passions against the dictates of duty and 
honour, Cyril Maitland is of a refined and 
noble nature, a “gentleman” such as Mr. 
Buchanan has never delineated. Cyril 
Maitland is a natural ascetic, though bora 
amid the flesh-pots; and his terrible fall 
is not really the outcome of weakness so much 
as of perversion of will. Henry Everard, 
whose dreadful vicarious suffering must affect 
the most hardened novel reader, is a noble 
character worthily drawn; and Lillian, Cyril’s 
twin-sister, and the woman loved by and 
loving Everard, is surely one ot the finest 
female characters drawn by any contem¬ 
porary novelist. But while the reader is 
specially interested in Cyril, and Dr. Everard, 
and Liman, and Alma Lee, there is not a single 
personage introduced, however subordinate in 
the story, that is not presented with vivid 
realism: Granfer, the aged village oracle (kin 
with Mrs. Poyser); the unfortunate Ben Lee, 
whose murder is the first loud note, the first 
active motor in the tragedy that is to come; 
“Jarge” Straun, the blacksmith; "William 
Grove, the sturdy waggoner (driver of such a 
waggon and such a team as have never before 
been described in fiction); the Bev. George 
Everard, evangelistic and afterwards ritualistic 
pastor; Marion, the wife of Cyril, who dies 
with her last moments chilled by an awful 
dread that the silence of Dean Maitland is a 
lie that would deafen her dying ears with 
terrible thunders; the suave Bishop of Bel- 
minster; and even the Highland sentry 
Walker, alias Balfour of Christchurch, who 
appears but in a page or two of this book, yet 
is a living being and not merely an author’s 
puppet. There is incident enough in the story; 
but the interest, which is keenly excited 
throughout, is called forth more by the 
author’s dexterous skill in rendering the fears 
and hopes, the loves and despairs, of his 
various characters. Before taking leave of 
what is distinctly the novel of the year, the 
present writer would draw attention to 
the delightful “colour-passages” introduced 
now and again, and particularly to the 
description of Long’s waggon and its accom¬ 
panying team, in the opening chapter; 
and, again, to the highly artistic use made 
throughout the story of “the clashing 
cadences ” of the horse-bells. If in The 
Silence of Bean Maitland we seem constantly 
to be aware of the Parcae at their mystic 
task and of Atropos hovering overhead, we 
are also constaitly being charmed into the 
bright happy world of sunlight and music, of 
waving boughs and windsweet air. 

If Mr. Maxwell Gray’s romance required a 
foil to set off, by contrast, its various ex- 
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cellences, one might do worse than read it 
subsequently to perusing Once Again. Not 
that Mrs. Forrester is among those lady 
novelists whose productions, false in senti¬ 
ment and badly written, are objects of aver¬ 
sion to all who appreciate fine fiction. She is 
simply a commonplace exponent of the 
commonplace, with a fondness for slangy ex¬ 
pressions, a delight in tittle-tattle, a keen 
pleasure in following the love-affairs of Mr. 
Everybody and Miss All-the-World. She has 
this in common with the majority of her 
sister-writers—a curious unwillingness or 
incapacity to understand what morality really 
is; this, of course, is a very different matter 
from writing immorally, or from drawing 
immoral inferences. It is the lack of intel¬ 
lectual substance, of backbone, that makes 
novels of this class so wearisome; a lack by 
no means atoned for by would-be clever 
disquisitions, or smart dialogue, on scientific 
or ethical problems. There is, however, not 
much intellectual smartness about Mrs. 
Forrester’s new story; though there is a 
cleverness which has a certain attraction. 
The heroine of Once Again is Duleie Vernon; 
but beyond behaving rather foolishly in the 
matter of her marriage with her lover, Noel 
Trevor, and ultimately remarrying him, there 
is little in her biographer’s record that can 
have any interest for a casual reader. 
Mrs. Vernon, Dulcie’s mother, is also weak 
and foolish; and indeed no one of the 
characters exhibits any qualities calculated to 
render him or her a personage for whose 
acquaintanceship we would hunger and 
thirst. 

The author of Mies Molly has written 
some clever tales; and Geraldine Hawthorne, I 
remember, had a pathetic beauty which 
proved that its writer had a genuine literary 
capacity. In some respects Lesterre Durant 
is the cleverest work she has produced. 
Cleverness is a term often, perhaps generally, 
used disparagingly ; but it is, after all, not so 
common a quality as to deserve anything 
but praise per se. It is only when cleverness 
is confounded with original intellectual power 
that it should be unmasked, not for its own 
sake, but for the pretentiousness involved in 
the confusion. There is not much genuine 
intellectual power manifest in the numerous 
disquisitions in this book, but there is a good 
deal—too much, to be candid—of what may 
be called mild cleverness. One is constantly 
led to expect a meteoric display, and is 
inevitably disappointed when the coruscation 
is found to be that of fireworks, howsoever 
brilliant. In a word, the author of Miss 
Molly would be wise to avoid rivalry with 
Mr. George Meredith and other masters of 
conversation in fiction. This of course is 
from the critical point of view: there can be 
no doubt that there are as ample mental 
gymnastics in Lesterre Durant as the ordinary 
reader will care to follow. The author has 
manifestly been desirous of a musical back¬ 
ground to her story, but in the fulfilment of 
this motive she has been only very partially 
successful. Theo Durant, the astronomer- 
musician, is a mere shadow, almost as little 
a part of the story in which he is so often 
introduced as a member of the orchestra is of 
the tragedy or comedy that is acted a few 
yards away from him. Audrey Rivaz is 
certainly as much the heroine of the story as 


Lesterre Durant. One is glad to learn that in 
the end both are happily married—Lesterre 
notwithstanding her reticence, Audrey in 
spite of her superficial trivality and cynicism. 

Reference has already been made to the 
famous Russian novelist, Fedor Michailovitch 
Dostoiewsky—or, as the name is commonly 
given in English, Dostoieffsky. Russians 
themselves are said to consider him the 
greatest of the celebrated trinity of writers 
who may be justly regarded as the inheritors 
of Gogol, ranking Turgenieff and Tolstoi 
as his inferiors. As to his style, only those 
well acquainted with Russian can really 
decide; but to judge from the French 
and English translations of his romances 
(and Mr. Whishaw’s version of Injury and 
Insult seems to be an excellent one) Dostoieffsky 
lacks a certain gracious air of intellectual 
refinement characteristic of the tales of 
Turgenieff and, in a different degree, of 
Tolstoi. One needs to know something 
of the terrible history of the man before 
quite understanding the genius which pro¬ 
duced those gloomy and deeply impressive 
books—studies in human degradation and 
misery rather than romances. Their very 
titles are somewhat repellent— Crime and 
Punishment, The Idiot, Demons, Injury and 
Insult, Letters from Underground, The Double 
Man, and so forth. The famous Russian critic 
BieUnsky at once recognised the genius mani¬ 
fested in Dostoieffsky’s first book, Poor Foil ; 
and the latter’s fame rapidly spread to France, 
where Humilils et Ojfensis and Crime et Ch&ti- 
ment have for some time been “ the rage.’ ’ 
The personages in Injury and Insult seem to 
me to be drawn with even greater skill than 
those in Crime and Punishment. There is 
no Rodion Raskolnikoff, it is true; but there 
could not be another Rodion any more than 
there could be two Hamlets. The book 
under review is sad, is terrible, indeed; the 
more so from the palpable fact that it is not 
all or even in great part pure fiction. 
Vania, Valkofski, Nicholas and Anna Ik- 
mdnief, Nelly, and Natasha are characters 
impossible to forget. The author seems to 
have delineated them with a pen dipped in 
the life-blood of each; to have written his 
chronicle of their lives in lightning-illumi¬ 
nated gloom. The faults of this strange 
book are the same as those which character¬ 
ised Crime and Punishment ; too marked 
diffueeness, too intent a scrutiny of every 
physical and moral symptom, too microscopic 
a record of minor details. Mr. Whishaw, as 
has already been hinted, seems to have done 
his work of translation admirably; and all 
lovers of the higher kind of fiction must be 
grateful to the publishers if they will carry 
out their declared intention of publishing the 
complete number of Fedor Dostoieffsky’s 
sombre romances. 

The author of The Atelier duLys and Made- 
moiielle Mori always writes with refinement 
and grace. Probably no English novelist is 
better acquainted with the home-life of the 
upper classes in France, especially the France 
of the sanguinary days of the Revolution. 
This writer’s last story is slighter in plot than 
its predecessors from the same hand; but it 
has the same seductive style and pleasant 
attractiveness. It is an old story — the 
separation of husband and wife from an¬ 


tagonistic political and religious convictions; 
but the narration of the unhappiness of the 
revolutionist Vaud&s and his wife Genevieve 
is none the worse for this. Esperance, thebe- 
loved daughter of Vaudes (as the latter thinks, 
though in the end he finds out the deception 
under whioh he has lived so long) is a fine 
character, finely drawn. 

Historical novels have, it is generally under¬ 
stood, had their day; but in capable hands 
there must always be a certain fascination in 
a vivid account of bygone times, of a stirring 
period. Mr. Henslowe has before this 
proved himself a trustworthy and interesting 
chronicler of the past; and his present story 
of Sedgemoor should find many readers, 
especially among young people. Humphrey 
Braden, the Jacobite Eustace Heron, the 
Puritan Nicholas Venton are men of flesh 
and blood; while Temperance and her fine 
sister, Pernel Ashbridge, are a couple of 
charming maidens. 

Mrs. MacEwen strives to be clever and 
amusing; but whatever else Soap may be, it 
is not clever, and it is difficult to imagine 
anyone being amused by it. It is not so 
much that it is exceptionally trivial or absurd, 
as that it is hopelessly, irredeemably dull; and 
dulness is the unforgivable shortcoming of the 
would-be writer of amusing fiction. 

William Shabp. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

India Revisited. By Edwin Arnold. (Tnibner.) 
This book consists of papers “ reprinted, with 
additions descriptive and poetical, from the 
Daily Telegraph ." In spite of their journalistic 
style, they possess considerable interest Mr. 
Arnold is Doth a keen and an experienced 
observer, and could, no doubt, if he had 
thought fit, have given us much sober and 
tangible information. As it is, his account of 
the actual stage of material progress in the 
dominions of the Guioowar of Baroda, and 
still more of the Thakur of Bhaonagar, is 
timely and valuable. Of Hyderabad and 
TTlwar he has many interesting details, bit 
his elaborate word painting of Indian show- 
places—the Taj, Elephanta, and such like—do 
not add much to our information. P. 188 
adds a few more corrections of the barefaced 
fictions which have beoome part of our histories 
of the Indian Mutiny. The Oriental exuber¬ 
ance of Mr. Arnold’s style sometimes misleads 
him. It would have been as well to make 
sure that Measalina was transported to Psn- 
tellaria, before indulging in fifteen lines of 
conjecture upon that objectionable person's 
very objectionable reflections, embellished by 
the most objectionable of all Juvenal's verses. 
More decorous and more amusing is the visit 
to the Bnddhist priests of Panadure, who 
presented to the 1 ‘ meritorious and accom¬ 
plished Sir,” the “ far-famed and distinguished 
Edwin Arnold, Esq.,” who has “ eclipsed the 
fame of olher learned men as a mountain of 
diamond would the lustre of,” &c.—a flattering 
address upon his Light of Asia, which they 
pronounce to be “ a poem agreeing to the 
letter and disagreeing in no respect ” with the 
orthodox Buddhist] canon. The obsequious 
monks peeped in at the window while Sn 
Weligama, “draped in yellow satin, with his 
feet upon a footstool, was engaged with me 
in discussing the deepest mysteries o* 
Buddhism.” Discussion it scarcely was, tot 
rather a cosy little duet about doubts a™ 
philosophies and sciences, meaning 1°* 
nothing at all, for Sri Weligama is slippery 11 
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something to say, and he says it only too 
shortly. He says it also simply and neatly, 
with a touch that reminds us of “ dry-point.” 
It is not much, one would think, to ' write a 
book about—a few visits to the old curiosity 
shops of Pekin, a few notes about Buddhist 
inscriptions on old china, about Chinese 
enamels, and books, and fish, an evening 
passed among the “ bateaux de fleurs ” ; but 
the title is true, the scene is laid in “La 
Chine inconnue,” and any glimpse through 
the grille which divides the true celestials 
from us poor “ diables aux poils rouges ” is 
not to be missed. It is not everyone who 
makes others see with their own eyes ; but M. 
Jametel can. He can take us to the shops of 
Pekin, not only those frequented by Europeans, 
but those which are not. He can make us feel 
what it is to be cordially reoeived in the 
former, and given the most cold of shoulders 
in the latter. There may be but few who care to 
know what it is like to drive through Chinese 
cities and mix with their crowds, to be taught 
how to distinguish really venerable utensils 
of Buddhist temples from the new, to hear 
the secrets of Chinese book trade, and fear¬ 
ful fables of sharks, to learn how to train 
cormorants, and something of Chinese romance 
and Chinese vice. Those who do should read 
M. Jametel. 


NOTES AND NE IT'S. 

The commemoration of the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the completion of Domesday, 
which has been taking place in London during 
the current week with much success, has like¬ 
wise suggested one of those local undertakings 
so essential to a right understanding of the 
great survey. Mr. W. H. Stevenson, thff editor 
of three volumes of Records of the Borough of 
Nottingham, who is also known to readers of 
the Academy by several ingenious communica¬ 
tions, has announced his intention of publishing 
an edition of the Domesday survey of Notting¬ 
hamshire, with which county Butland is in¬ 
cluded. On one side of the page will be 
printed the original Latin text, with the 
abbreviations extended in italic type; on the 
other side a translation into English. Besides 
general notes, Mr. Stevenson proposes to pay 
special attention to the subject of nomenclature, 
analysing and classifying both the personal 
names and the names of places, and adding 
an essay upon the Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
name-systems. He will also print, with trans¬ 
lations, the few local charters that go back to 
the time of the Conquest. The work will be 
issued in four parts, at five shillings each, at 
intervals of about three months. Subscriptions 
wrill be received by Messrs. Thos. Forman & 
Sons, Nottingham. 

Dr. Carl Horstmann has just come over 
for six months from Berlin to edit the great 
Southern collection of Early English Lives of 
Saints for the Early English Text Society. 
The first, or standard, set will fill two large 
volumes; the extra legends—of which every 
MS. contains some half-dozen—will fill a third 
volume; the Scriptural poems a fourth; and 
the miscellaneous pieces a fifth. Dr. Horst- 
mann finds in the Ashbumham collection a 
unique late prose volume, principally of English 
saints’ lives, not contained in any other MS. 
These he will probably also edit for the Early 
English Text Society. 

We are informed that the Queen has con¬ 
sented to accept the dedication of the Reminis¬ 
cences of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
which will be shortly published by William 
Clowes & Sons. 

The widow of the late Hobart Pacha has 
edited his Sketches of My Life, which he left 
practically ready for publication; and the book 


will be published by Messrs. Longmans early 
next month. 

Messrs. Bentley have in the press an 
English translation of M. Kenan’s Studies in 
Religious History. 

Mr. John Murray announces the follow¬ 
ing new books of travel: The Cruise of the 
“ Marchesa ” to Kamschatka and New Guinea, 
with notices of Formosa and Liu-kiu and 
various islands of the Malay Archipelago, by 
Dr. F. H. H. Quillemard, in two volumes, with 
numerous illustrations; Persia and the Persians, 
by Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin, late United States 
Minister in Persia; and The Oreat Silver River; 
or, Notes of a few Months’ Residence in the 
Argentine Republic, by Sir Horace Rumbold, 
now English Minister at Athens. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnkxschein & Co. will 
very shortly publish a new work, edited by Mr. 
Andrew Reid, author of Why I am a Liberal, 
&c., entitled, The New Liberal Programme, 
containing articles by Mr. Labouchere, Lord 
Kilcoursie, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir E. J. Reed, 
Lord Thurlow, Mr. W. Summers, Mr. T. Burt, 
Mr. Aeland, and other prominent members of 
the party, expressing their views as to the 
future policy of the Gladstonian Liberals. The 
New Liberal Programme, it may be added, puts 
in the front the radical reform or entire aboli¬ 
tion of the House of Lords. 

Early in November will be published, in one 
attractively-bound octavo volume, by Messrs. 
Field & Tuer (New York: Scribner & Welford), 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer’s collected and revised 
Sonnets, with the addition of some hitherto 
unpublished, 114 in all. 

Mr. Charles Marvin will issue next week, 
with Messrs. W. H. Allen, a pamphlet entitled 
The Coming Deluge of Russian Petroleum, con¬ 
taining the latest details of the Baku petroleum 
industry and the proposed pipe line from Baku 
to Batoum. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. have 
in the press, From the Pyrenees to the Channel in 
a Dog-cart : a Record of a Driving Tour through 
France, by Miss Aeland Troyte; A Winter’s 
Cruise in the Mediterranean, by Mr. W. D. 
Gainsford; A Manual of Psychology and Phil¬ 
osophy, a series of examination questions for 
students, indicating the sources from whence 
these are derived, by Mr. F. Ryland; and 
Wrinkles for Ladies, by a lady of the past 
generation, for the use of young ladies of the 
present day. 

Messrs. F. Y. White & Co. will publish 
next month two three-volume novels— The 
Senior Major : a Military Story, by Philip 
Gaskell; and Sara, by the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 
Chetwynd. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces "a volume, en¬ 
titled Classical Coincidences, by the Rev, F. E. 
Grettan, late head-master of Stamford Grammar 
School. The work will present instances of 
coincidences of thought in the writings of 
classical authors and the great writers of later 
times. 

A school bank manual for the use of 
managers, masters, mistresses, and teachers of 
public elementary schools, by Agnes Lambert, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 
of Edinburgh, have in the press a new novel 
by Annie S. Swan, entitled The Gates of Eden ; 
also The “ Come ” and “ Go ” Family Text-Book, 
compiled by John Strathesk. 

Messrs. G. Bell & Sons will publish early 
next year a new edition of Mr. Algernon 
Stedman’s Oxford, Social and Intellectual. The 
J book will be almost entirely re-written, and the 


chapters on the examinations will be con¬ 
tributed by Oxford men of special knowledge. 

Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co. have in 
the press a new edition of the late Major 
Dwyer’s Seats and Saddles, which will be issued 
in a few days. 

Golden Bells: a Peal in Seven Changes, is the 
title of Mr. R. E. Francillon’s forthcoming 
Christmas story, forming “ Grant & Co.’s 
Christmas Number for 1886.” 

Mr. Jesse Quail will contribute to the Hull 
Christmas Annual, edited by Mr. William 
Andrews, an elaborate paper on “Christmas 
Carols.” Lady John Manners, Cuthbert Bede, 
and Evelyn Pyne are also among the con¬ 
tributors. 

The second edition of Mr. Raleigh’s Elemen¬ 
tary Politics (the first edition of which was 
exhausted on the day of publication) has beat 
sold out, and a third edition is now at press, 
and will be ready immediately. 

The whole of the first edition of Mr. Haweis’s 
new work, The Story of the Four \Evangdisti], 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second 
thousand is now ready. 

Mr. Francis George Heath will read a 
paper before the Richmond Athenaeum on 
Monday evening, November 15, upon “The 
Charm of Fern Culture.” 

Messrs. Field & Tuer, of the Leadenhali 
Press, wish us to state that, being threatened 
with an injunction for infringing the title of a 
book, What is the Church ? by “ A. C.," they are 
desirous of being placed in direct communica¬ 
tion with “ A. C.” 

The friends of Jean Ingelow—and countless 
numbers of her readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic would in some sense claim that title 
—will extend their sympathy to her in the loss 
she has sustained by the death of her brother, 
Mr. William Ingelow, with whom she had lived 
for many years past. He died, very suddenly, 
last Sunday night. 

Correction .—The title of Mr. Greville J. 
Chester’s novel, reviewed in the Academy of 
last week, was there wrongly printed. It 
should be Great Speculations (White). 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. F. Palgrave has chosen as the subject 
of his next lecture as professor of poetry at 
Oxford “The Rural Poetry of Barnes.” The 
lecture will be delivered on Thursday, Novem¬ 
ber 11, in the theatre of the museum, at 
2.15 p.m. 

Sir Monier Williams, the Boden professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, who will not be in residence 
during the present term, has appointed as Ms 
deputy Dr. A. A. Macdonell. Dr. Macdonell, 
we may add, was the only Oxford representa¬ 
tive who was present throughout at the meetings 
of the Orientalist Congress at Vienna. 

Canon Liddon, who has not been heard 
much at Oxford^ sinee he resigned his professor¬ 
ship—in order, it was understood, to devote 
himself to writing the Life of Dr. Posey— 
intends to lecture on Sunday evenings during 
the month of November. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, who was recently 
appointed to the Barlow lectureship on Dante 
at University College, London, proposes to 
open his first course with two inaugural 
lectures upon “ The Time References in the 
Divina Commedia, and their Bearing on the 
assumed Date and Duration of the Vision. 
They will be delivered at University College 
on Wednesday and Thursday of next wee* 
(November 3 and 4), at 3 p.m. Admission is 
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free. Dr. Moore will continue his lectures on 
Wednesday and Thursday of the two following 
weeks. 

The work of Mansfield College, the new Con- 
gregationalist college at Oxford, has already 
been begun in rooms in the High Street, while 
the future building is being erected in the 
neighbourhood of the Parks. Dr. Fairbaim 
delivered an inaugural address last week on 
“ The Nature of the Study of Theology and 
the Theological Student,” and he will continue 
lecturing during the present term. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of M.A. honoris causa on Mr. J. H. 
Middleton, the Slade professor of fine art, who 
has now taken up his residence within King’s 
College. 

A course of lectures on “ Scientific Agri¬ 
culture”—a subject not yet included within 
the academical system—is being delivered at 
Oxford this term by Mr. Primrose McConnell, 
on the introduction, we understand, of Dr. 
Markby. A chair of agriculture has recently 
been founded in the University of Edinburgh. 

The Oxford Goethe Society was to hold its 
inaugural meeting to-day, October 30, when 
Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, of Winchester, was to 
read a paper on “ Goethe in Italy.” 

The full text of the Latin speech whioh Mr. 
Jowett delivered the other day at Oxford, on 
retiring from the office of vice-chancellor, which 
he has filled with much activity during the past 
three years, is printed in the Oxford Magazine 
of October 20 (London: Frowda). 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LATE AUTUMN. 

Fair child of Summer, in pale robes arrayed 
With aaure folds that catch yon mountain’s 
flush 

Of twilight, as thou standest by a bush 
Midst dropping gold, thy sunburnt cheek o’erlaid 
In hectic pink, and gazest down the glade 
With parted lips, aim wistful eyes, a hush 
Falls on the woodlands, and sad mem'ries rush 
Over the heart where erst bright visions strayed. 
“ Leave me thine apple; those late garlands spare 
Love lays on August’s grave—love half 
undone;— 

Ah, linger while thy breast its rose may wear! ” 
Thus I; but clouds sailed up, glooms darkened, 
broke 

With rattling showers a storm that shook the oak; 
I turn half blinded—look again—thou’rt gone! 

M. G. Watkins. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Prof. Bredenkamp, who succeeded Well- 
hausen in Griefswald, is now engaged on a 
study of Messianic Prophecy, some of tho more 
important results of which will appear in the 
Expositor. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer is writing an article for the 
December number of the Contemporary on the 
relation to health and physical development of 
the higher education and the intellectual effort 
of women. 

Mr. Christie Murray’s friends will be 
glad to hear that he is better; and that, although 
unable to complete his new three-volume story 
for next year’s Good Words, he is at work on 
a shorter story, which will begin in an early 
number of the same magazine. Its title is 
“ Old Blazer’s Hero : How he was made, 
unmade, and remade.” The scene is in the 
Black Country, “ Old Blazer ” being a coal 
mine, so-called from the number of times it 
has been on fire. 

The serial stories for next year’s Good Words 
are by W. E. Norris and William Westall. Mr. 
Norris’s is entitled “Major and Minor; or, 
the Story of Two Brothers”; Mr. Westall’s 
“ Her Two Millions; or, the Story of a For¬ 
tune.” Both will begin in January and be 
continued throughout the year. 

The late Charles Beade was engaged when 
he died on what promised to be a very fresh 
and interesting series of studies on “ Bible 
Characters.” Several chapters were finished, 
and these will appear next year in the pages of 
Good Words. 

Miss Linskill is to write the serial story 
in the Sunday Magazine for next year. 

The editor of the Quiver has sent out a special 
commissioner to inquire into the work and 
needs of the London ’busmen. The result of 
his inquiries will be found in the November 
number of this magazine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ LOT.” 

Oxford: Oot. 14,1883. 

Prof. Skeat in his Dictionary derives the word 
lot, “Bors,” from “the Teut. base hlut, to 
obtain by lot.” This is the point reached by 
Pick before him; and, truth to say, it does not 
carry us very far, for it does not explain how 
the base obtained this complex, non-primitive 
meaning, nor does it attempt to find for the 
word any kinsfolk in any non-Teutonic Indo- 
European language. Why does the Teutonic 
base hlut mean “to obtain by lot” ? That 
is the question one would like answered, if 
possible. 

Before hazarding a suggestion, it may be 
useful to notice some other words expressing 
the sense of lot, “ sore,” in the Teutonic and 
Celtic languages, as well as any other facts 
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elsewhere which may appear to illustrate the 
subjeot. 

1. A well-known Middle-English word for 
“lot” is cuf, cutt, cutte, occurring in the 
Prompt. P., the Catholioon AngUcum, Palsgrave, 
the Towneley Mysteries, and Chaucer (for refer¬ 
ences see Miitzner). This word Matzner holds 
to be a derivative from the English verb cut, 
and to mean literally a piece of wood cuf longer 
or shorter, and used in casting lots. From 
caffes, the plural of cut, comes the late "Welsh 
word cwtwa, “a lot.” The vowel w is the 
regular Welsh equivalent of Middle-English u, 
the second w being probably due to assimilation, 
as in colloquial Welsh bwtehwr, dwatwr, mwatwr, 
representing English butcher, cluster, muster. 
I think it is impossible to derive Middle-English 
cuf from Welsh “ cwtwa, the short straw,” as is 
done by Mr. Skeat in his glossary to Chaucer, 
“ Pardoneres Tale ” (Clarendon Press). 

2. Another Middle-English term for “lot" 
is kevelle, cavel, a Northern word, “ to cast 
caflis," occurring more than once in Wallace 
(see Matzner). Cavel is a word of Scandinavian 
origin, representing Icelandic hafli (also kefli), 
which is explained by Vigfusson as “ a piece 
of wood, a piece cut or broken off” (see also 
Stephen’s Thunor, 1878, p. 46). 

3. In the Lindisfarne Gospels the Latin 
“ sors ” is often represented by the word tan, 
cf. Luke xxiii. 34, John xix. 24. See also 
Grein, where tan is explained as “ ramus, 
ramus soridlegus, sors.” This old word, with 
its religious meaning, occurs twice in Wright’s 
Vocabularies in the compounds tdn-hlyta, sor- 
tilegus (189.2), tdn-hlytere, sortilegns (183.32). 
In Icelandic we find the same word in the form 
teinn — (1) a twig, (2) a chip chosen for sooth¬ 
saying (see the excursus on Sortilege in the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1883, i. 411). The 
original sense alone appears in the Gothic 
fat ns = ic\rjya, John xv. 2. 

4. In connexion with these Teutonic words 
for “lot” I may mention the Icelandic U6t- 
spdnn, explained by Vigfusson as “ divining 
rods or chips,” used in the phrase fella bl6t- 
spdn, “ramos sortidicos jactare.” Icelandic 
spdnn (or spOnn) is literally “ a chip or shaving 
of wood,” and is the same word as our spoon 
(see Skeat, s.v.). 

5. With these wood-words we may cite 
Icelandic hlaut-vfS, sortilege-wood (see Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, l. c. supra). Compare also 
the “ virga frugiferae arbori decisa ” of Tacitus, 
Germania, x. (see Grimm, Teut. Mythology, 

The same connexion between the tech¬ 
nical terms for lot-casting and the names for 
pieces of cut or broken wood may be observed 
m the Celtic languages. 

6. In Irish and Scotch Gaelic, crann = (1) a 
tree, wood, (2) a lot. The derivative crannchur 
is the common Irish word for “sors” (see 
Mark xv. 24, Irish version, also O’Curry’s 
Manners and Customs, glossary). 

7. The same word occurs in the ordinary 
Welsh term for “ sors,” coelbren (Acts L 26), 
which means properly “ramus sortilegus,” 
Welsh pren (-Iren) being the same word as 
Irish crann (see Bhys, Welsh Philology, p. 11). 

8. In Latin the line from Plautus cited in 
Andrews’s dictionary (s.v. sors), “ aut populna 
sors aut abiegna," bears witness to the fact of 
pieces of wood being used in casting lots. We 
may also refer to the mode of divination 
described in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities 
(s.v. aitula). 

From the above it may be seen that it is 
by no means uncommon in Teutonic and Celtic 
languages for a word to mean (1) a cut or 
broken piece of wood, and (2) a lot, “ sors.” 
It has occurred to me that the Gothic hlauts 
(an archaic form of our lot) may possibly be 
another instance of the same transference of 
meaning, and that its radical meaning may be 


“ a broken pieoe of wood.” I notice that Fiok 
connects k\AS ot, explained by him as a broken 
pieoe of wood, with kkA», to break, whenoe 
also jcxijpa. I would ask scholars who have 
made the comparative etymology of the Indo- 
European languages a special study whether 
it would be possible to equate sxdJ o» with 
hlauts, or whether at any rate there may be 
sufficient grounds for holding that they are 
cognate. If hlauts could be shown to be cognate 
with icxdSoi, it would prove to be a oo-radicate 
of nkripos, should it be true, as Mr. Wharton 
supposes in his Etyma Qraeca, that both the 
Greek words are derivatives of k\Au. 

A. L. Mathew. 


ETOCETUM OR LETOCETUM P 

London: October S 3 , 1886. 

The curious catalogue of ancient British 
cities found in some MSS. of “ Nennius ” in¬ 
cludes the name of Cair Loitcoit, which in 
modem Welsh orthography would be Caer 
Lwydgoed, and might be translated “the 
city of the Gray Wood ” (compare the English 
place-names Harwood, Horwood, Harewood). 
Writers of the twelfth century, including 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, imagined that the 
city referred to was Lincoln; but it does not 
appear that they had any reason for this con¬ 
jecture, except the accidental resemblance of 
the names. “Loitooit” certainly does sound 
something like “ Lincoln,” as pronounced by a 
man with a cold in his head; but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the words have etymo¬ 
logically nothing whatever in common. To 
suppose that Cair Loitcoit was a real Welsh 
name of Lincoln in the time of the compiler of 
the catalogue (tenth century P) would be absurd. 
The conjecture that it was a mere etymologi¬ 
cal figment might in itself seem not unlikely; 
I propose to show, however, that it is a real 
name of a British city, and that the place to 
which it belongs oan be identified beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

The original Celtic form of Loitcoit must by 
phonological laws unquestionably have been 
Lutoceton, and the Latinised form would be 
Letocetum. This name does not precisely 
occur in any of the documents of the Boman 
occupation of Britain; but the Antonine 
Itinerary, according to the commonly accepted 
reading, gives “Etocetum” as the name of a 
Boman station at or dose to Lichfield, and it 
is generally admitted that the “ Lectocetum ” of 
the Bavenna geographer denotes the same place. 
Neither “ Etocetum ” nor “ Lectocetum ” admit 
of any rational etymology; and it is plain 
that they are corrupted forms of Letocetum, 
each of them differing from the true reading 
only by a single letter. It therefore appears 
that the Cair Loitcoit of the list of cities is 
Lichfield, which (unlike Lincoln) lies so far 
west that its old name may well have been 
preserved in Welsh down to the tenth century, 
though apparently Welshmen of the twelfth 
century remembered it no longer. 

The proof is, I venture to think, satisfactory 
as it stands, but there remains a further piece 
of evidence in the English name of the modem 
episcopal city. The earliest occurrence of the 
name of Lichfield is in Baeda, in the spelling 
Lycddfdth. Obviously the former half of this 
name is not English, but a corruption of an 
earlier British name. At the period of the 
English conquest of the district, the name of 
Letoccton would already have assumed the 
form Luitcoet or Loitcoit, of which “ Lyocid ” 
would be a natural contraction. 

No doubt, in spite of all I can say, contribu¬ 
tors to archaeological journals will go on writing 
“ Etocetum,” writers about Lincoln will go on 
saying that “ one of the British names of the 
city was ‘ the camp in the gray wood,’ ” and 
authors of Lichfield guidebooks will go on 


affirming that the name of their dead-alive city 
means “ field of corpses.” It must he enough 
for me to have proved that these worthy persona 
ought to do none of these things. 

Hexby Bbadlkt. 


GOLDSMITH AND CHAPELAIN. 

Manchester: Oot. is, last 

I do not know whether I have lighted on s 
ooineddenoe that has been already observed, 
but if I have I shall be glad to be informed 
of it. 

Goldsmith’s lines in “ The Deserted "Village ” 
have been much admired: 

“ As some tall oliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

In a school edition of Goldsmith’s poems, 
dated, I think, 1876, and edited by the Bev, h 
Vardy, this note is appended to the passage in 
question: 

11 The description here introduced, and the manner 
in which it is employed, have been described u 
constituting, perhaps, the ‘ sublimest simile that 
English poetry can boast.’ ” 

Glancing lately at Gautier’s Let Grotesques 
I oame across an ode addressed by Chapelain 
to Eiohelieu, the conclusion of which is as 
follows: 

“ Dans un paieible mouvement 
Tu t’eldvea au firmament 

Et laisses contre toi murmurer oette tens; 
Ainsi le haut Olympe, a son pied sablonnsuz, 

Laisse fumer la foudre et grander le tonnene, 
Et garde son sommet tranquille et lumineux.” 
Well may Gautier say, “ Cette chute est d’one 
grande beaute.” How strange that onr 
well-loved poet shonld owe his finest simile to 
a man who wrecked his position as the fore¬ 
most litterateur of France by the publication of 
an epic, “ La Pucelle,” to which ne had given 
the labours of thirty years ! The most carious 
thing to me about these bits of poetry is the 
fact of the lofty statesman ana the lowly 
parson finding what the mathematicians call 
their “ common measure ” in the lines quoted. 
Would someone oblige me by saying who is the 
critic that gave so high an estimate of this 
passage ? John Soon. 


WALTER DE HENLEY. 

Yale College, New Haven, U.AA. : Oot S, 1SSS. 
Prof. Thorold Bogers, in his History of Agri¬ 
culture and Prices and his Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages, makes frequent reference to a MS. 
treatise on farming by Walter de Henley. He 
conjectures that it dates from the earlier j»rt 
of the thirteenth century. He gives no hint, 
that I can find, of its ever having been pub¬ 
lished ; and supposing that to be the ease, I 
shonld like to call his attention, as well as_ that 
of other students of this period, to a similar 
treatise of the same century published in the 
“ Bibliothdque del’Ecole des Chartes,” 4" Sene, 
T. 2*, pp. 123-41 and 367-81, under the title of 
“ Traite d’hconomie rurale compose en Angle- 
terre au XIII* Sidde.” 

This short treatise evidently bears some rela¬ 
tion to Walter de Henley’s work. M. Laoonr, 
who edited it from the MS. in the Bibliothdque 
Nationals, knows Walter de Henley only by 
name and from a table of the contents of hi* 
work, yet he notes the dose resemblance in the 
scope of the two treatises. The Traite was 
supposed by M. Panlin Paris to be incomplete, 
and it is evidently shorter than the MS. quoted 
by Prof. Bogers. 

Several of the sentences which Prof. Bogers 
quotes from Walter de Henley are to be found 
word for word in the Traitd, and the sense ot 
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others is there. May it not be that this Trait6 
is an abstract of Walter de Henley’s book f If 
so, it would be an interesting piece of informa¬ 
tion to many who cannot consult the MS. to 
which Prof. Bogers has had access. 

The subject would seem to be worth investi¬ 
gation ; and, as it is beyond my power now to 
follow it up, I take pleasure in putting the 
matter, by the kindness of the Academy, into 
any hands that may be able and willing to deal 
with it. Edward G. Bourne. 


j. B. THIERS. 

9 Bed Lion Square, W.O.: Oct. 24,1888. 

I am in search of a complete list of the 
curious writings of the eooentrio French anti¬ 
quary, J. B. xhiers, author of L’Histoire des 
Perruques, and many other odd books. Brunet 
and Larousse, the principal sources I have con¬ 
sulted, give only the more noticeable of them, 
and do not mention some which I possess 
myself. Can any of my fellow-readers of the 
Academy help me P 

Bichard F. Littledale. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. l, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, “ The 
_ B oot and the Leg,” by Prof. John Marahall. 
Tuesday. Nov. 2, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : 
“ A Papyrus oontaming Formulae for Recitation 
In the Temple of Amen, and the Servioe for the 
Slaughter of Auepl,” by Mr. E. A. Wallis Badge: 
“When did Babylonian Astrology enter China 1" 
by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Edldns. 

Wednesday, Nov. s, 8 p.m. University College: Bar- 
low Lecture, “ The Time-References In the Divina 
Comnudia and their Bearing on the Assumed Date 
and Duration of the VisionT* I„ by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Moore. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “ The 
Knee and Thigh,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
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Crag” and “ A Jaw of Hyotheriwm from the Pliooene 
of India.” by Mr. R. Lyrtekker. 

Thursday, Nov. 4,8 p.m. University College: Barlow 
Lecture, “The Time-References in the Divint Corn- 
media and their Bearing on the Assumed Date and 
Duration of the Vision,” II., by the Bev. Dr. E. 
Moore. 

8 pm. Linnean: “ The Natural History of the 
Genus Dm." by Dr. Edward C. Bousfield; “Ber- 
berldaoeae Japonicae,” by Tokutaro I to; “The 
Descrij 


Genus Lophopiu, with a Description and Bemarks 
es from New South Wales.” by Mr. 
ley; Exhibitions by the President 


Stuart O. ! 
and others. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Researches on the Laws of 
Substitution in the Naphthalene Series/’ O.. by Dr. 
Armstrong, Mr. W. P. Wynne, and Mr. S. William¬ 
son ; “The Hydrolysis of Snlphonlo Acid” and 
“ The Action of Bromine on Tolueneparasulphonic 
Acid,** by Dr. A. K. Miller. 

Friday, Not. 6 , 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra¬ 
tion, “ The Trunk/’ I., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8p.m. Philological: “The Origin of the Aug¬ 
ment and the Character! §tio of the Passive in Latin 
and Keltic,” by the President, Prof. Sayoe. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association: *'The Erosion 
of the Coasts of England and Wales,” by the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. W. Topley. 


SCIENCE. 

A NEW TRANSLATION OP FA-HIEN. 

A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms : being an 
Account by the Chinese Monk Fa-hien of 
his Travels in India and Ceylon (a.d. 399- 
414) in Search of the Buddhist Books of 
Discipline. Translated and Annotated, 
with a Corean Recension of the) Chinese 
Text, by James Legge. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press.) 

It is generally allowed that Buddhist books 
began to be introduced into China so early as 
the latter half of the first century a.d. These 
books were principally of an ethical or 
biographical character, such as the Sutra of 
forty-two paragraphs (which, however, was a 
mere compilation from other books), the Life 


of Buddha, and bo forth. It was not till about 
the year a.d. 250 that an abbreviated trans-. 
lation of the Buddhist “ Rules of Discipline ” 
was made by a certain S'ramana of Central 
India called Dharmakala, who had gone to 
China. Other translations of the same kind 
were subsequently made; but even in the 
year a.d. 400 we find Fii-hien “ deploring the 
mutilated and imperfect state of the collection 
of the Books of Discipline” as they were 
then known by his countrymen. In conse¬ 
quence, he determined, with some like-minded 
companions, to go as far as India to search 
for more complete copies of the “ Disciplinary 
Roles,” and bring them back for the good of 
the Chinese Buddhist community. 

The narrative before ns contains an account 
of his journey. He tells ns that he first found 
a written copy of the Rules in Paialiputra, 
now Patna, the capital of Behar. In all the 
kingdoms of Northern India these rules were 
transmitted orally from one master to another 
—but here, in Paialiputra, he found “ a copy 
of the Yinaya, containing the Mah&samghika 
rules ” (p. 98). Afterwards, in Ceylon, where 
he remained two years, he succeeded in getting 
“a copy of the Vinaya-pitaka, of the 
Mahls’asaka ” school. He procured copies of 
both these versions of the rules of discipline. 
Chinese translations of them are still in circu¬ 
lation. They afford means for comparing the 
Buddhism of Northern India with that of 
Ceylon at this early period. On examina¬ 
tion we find marked differences between 
the two. In outline, however, the codes 
are in agreement. 

While in Ceylon Fa-hien procured copies 
of two of the Agamas (Nikayas), viz., 
the Birghdgama and the Samyuktdgama. 
These books contain short Sutras of s 
primitive character, and are of great im¬ 
portance for the study of early Buddhism. 
He also got a copy of a work which 
Prof. Legge terms the Samyukta-Sanchaya 
piiaka, adding, however, on the authority of 
Prof. Rhys Davids, “ that no work of this 
name is known either in Pali or Sanscrit 
literature.” Childers, however, speaks of “ a 
miscellaneous collection of discourses, not 
admitted into the sacred canon,” commonly 
known as pakinnaka-desand {Biot. s.v. Pali). 
May not these be the discourses alluded to 
by Fa-hien ? 

Our traveller returned to China from 
Ceylon by the sea route already opened up by 
the Arabs. He had been absent on bis pil¬ 
grimage about fifteen years. Every chapter 
of this narrative has some point of interest in 
it; but we cannot allude to these points in 
detail. We may notice, however, that Bud¬ 
dhism had spread already to the most remote 
districts visited by the pilgrims. Even in 
the desolate region of “ the buried cities ” 
about Lake Lob, “ the King professed [onr] 
Law, and there might be in the country more 
than four thousand monks ” (p. 13). And so 
all through the Pamir region, right on to 
Swat, there were large Buddhist establish¬ 
ments ; and at Kie-ch'ii, in the centre of the 
“ Onion range” (the Ts’ung Ling), we read, 
“ The King kept the five-yearly assembly,” 
to which S'ramana from all quarters came 
“as if in clouds” (p. 22). In Udyana the 
law of Buddha was very flourishing, so that 
there were as many as 500 monasteries there. 
A hundred years or so after F&-hien’s time 


this region was desolated by the savage 
cruelty of Mihirakula, the priests were exter¬ 
minated, the convents destroyed, and the 
succession of patriarchs out off by the murder 
pf Simha. 

F&-hien found both S'ravasti and Kapila- 
vastu (the original cradle of Buddhism) 
desolate and almost uninhabited. He has 
left us a faithful record, however, of the 
ruined buildings, &c., which he saw in these 
places. These notices are of great interest to 
the archaeologist; and, according to Mr. Carl- 
leyle’s Report, some of the sites named by the 
pilgrim may yet he recognised. 

In chap. xxv. of his narrative F&-hien refers 
to the report he had heard of a large establish¬ 
ment in the Deccan, which he calls the “Pigeon 
monastery.” This account has always excited 
much interest, and various speculations have 
been made as to the whereabouts of this wonder¬ 
ful structure. Col. Sykes thought the traveller 
referred to Ellora, hut this the late Mr. 
Fergusson would not allow. By the help of 
Hiuen Tsiang’s parallel account we are now 
tolerably certain that the so-called pigeon- 
monastery was really the celebrated S'ri S'aila 
on the river Krishna, and that it is the same 
as the S ri-parvata-Paramalagiri mentioned by 
Taranatha ( vide Scheifner’s translation p. 304). 
The “ Po-lo.mi-lo ” of Hiuen Tsiang, which 
he translates as “ the black peak,” is really 
equivalent to Bhramara, “the black bee,” 
another name for Durga or Parvati. 

Prof. Legge’s knowledge of the Chinese 
language is too accurate to allow him to fall 
into any glaring errors in the work of trans¬ 
lation ; nevertheless there are several points 
connected with Buddhist expressions that 
cannot escape criticism. Of these we have 
ns intention to speak now. We may notice, 
however, that Gurupada (chap, xxxiii.) has 
nothing to do with “ a cock’s foot ” : the 
hill was called GurapadaA after the Great 
Kas'yapa,- who was entombed there {not 
Kas'yapa Buddha). Prof. Legge, also by an 
oversight (p. 106), states that Julien does not 
give tiie equivalent of the symbol chert. We 
refer him to No. 128 of the Methods. An 
account of the Sama Jataka may be found in 
Spence Hardy, as mentioned in Mr. Fergus- 
son’s Tree and Serpent Worship, second edi¬ 
tion. 

The Corean text (published in Japan in 
1779), from which Prof. Legge translates, 
affords valuable material for amending in 
many passages the Chinese and Japanese 
versions. It is not always reliable; hut as 
the Japanese editor had before him four recen¬ 
sions of the narrative, his text may he 
accepted as the most correct. The various 
readings, Prof. Legge tells us, amount to 
more than 300. They do not, however, he 
adds, “ much affect the meaning of the docu¬ 
ment” (p. 4). 

With respect to the small chart accompany¬ 
ing the work, we observe that Prof. Legge 
confuses Kulja with Kucha. In fact, he 
banishes our poor pilgrim to Ili. But he has 
no reason to do tins. It embarrasses the 
narrative and is contrary to the text. The 
country of Woo-e, corresponding with the 
Yen-ki of Hiuen Tsiang, doubtless repre¬ 
sents Yengi. The district of Yengi-Sharh 
reaches up to Kara-Sharh, and includes Kucha. 
It was here the pilgrims halted, and not up 
at Kulja. Again, it is impossible, by any 
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manipulation, to bring Fa-hien down to Leh 
or Ladak, or even to 8kardo, in Ms passage 
from Khotan westward. It cannot be over¬ 
looked that Kie-ch'a is stated to be in the 
middle of the Ling (the Ts’ung-ling) range; 
and neither Skardo nor Ladak satisfies tMs 
requirement. The caravan route from the 
district of Yarkand to the Gilgit River is well 
laid down in the latest maps; and as these 
caravan routes are (owing to the very nature 
of the country) persistent, it cannot admit of 
much question that our pilgrim left Khotan 
with a caravan for Yarkand, or the district 
of Yarkand, and with it passed right over 
the Ling Mountains, across the Gilgit River, 
into the country of the Dards. 

There is more reason to question Prof. 
Legge’s reference to Taxila in the eleventh 
chapter of his book. He says “he is 
satisfied that the identification of tMs place 
with Takehas'ira is wrong.” It is somewhat 
hazardous to dispute a point like tMs with 
General Cunningham, who has shown on 
pp. 8 aud 9 of the fourteenth volume 
of the Archaeological Survey of India that 
the ruined city Sir-kap, on the site of 
Shah-dheri, is so called from a slight altera¬ 
tion of Sir-kat, the “ cut-head.” This 
is the exact meaning of Taksha-s'ira. It 
seems, therefore, that the reference of Fa- 
Men to the place of the “cut-head” was to 
Sbah-dheri. Prof. Legge’s argument, de¬ 
signed to prove that Takshas'ild (as it is 
called by Fa-hien) was on the western 
side of the Indus, is on other grounds 
equally unsatisfactory. Ffi-hien says that 
two days’ journey beyond the place where 
“ he gave his head for a man ” is the spot 
where he threw down his body to feed a tiger- 
cat. Now it is generally allowed that this 
latter spot is identical with Manikyala (the 
Huta-murta or “ body-offering place), first 
explored by General Court. ( Vide Cunning¬ 
ham, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. ii., 
pp. 152-55: and vol. xiv., pp. 1-5.) But, if 
so. Takehas'ira must have been on the eastern 
side of the Indus, and there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt it was so. The 
fact is that Prof. Legge has overlooked 
the force of the Chinese symbol yew (espe¬ 
cially when followed by chi), which does not 
mean “ brought the travellers to,” but simply 
“ there is.” Fa-hien did not cross the river 
to visit either Taksha-sira or Mdnikydla. As 
in chap, xxxv., he describes the Dakshina 
country from hearsay, and so uses the symbol 
yew, equally so, in the passage before us, 
he did not personally go to the spots indi¬ 
cated, but describes them from the reports he 
received. They were, therefore, across the 
river, as the evidence of archaeologists proves. 

In making these remarks there is no purpose 
to abate one jot from the merits of the trans¬ 
lation before us, which is certainly a faithful 
and painstaking one, but yet not in every 
respect perfect. How can it be otherwise? 
A man who can translate Cicero accurately 
i» not necessarily qualified thereby to translate 
Vitruvius. 8 . Beal. 


OBITUARY. 

PEOF. OUTHBIE, F.E.8. 

Physicists and chemists will hear with much 
regret of the unexpected death of Dr. F. 
Guthrie, which occurred at Ms residence on the 


21st inst. As professor of physics at the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of 
Mines, Dr. Guthrie was widely known in 
scientific circles, where his geniality and humour 
made Mm a general favourite. He was bom 
in London in 1833, and obtained his scientific 
training cMefly at Marburg and Heidelberg. 
As a young man Dr. Guthrie was assistant in 
the chemical laboratories of the University of 
Edinburgh and Owen’s College, Manchester; 
and in 1861 he became professor of physics in 
the Mauritius. He was the author of an ex¬ 
cellent text-book of Electricity and Magnetism, 
and of a large number of scientific memoirs, 
partly chemical and partly physical. Many of 
his researches were marked by much originality, 
dealing with obscure problems in molecular 
physics, and adding to our vocabulary such 
words as eutaxie and cryohydratee. Prof. 
Guthrie was a commanding figure in the 
Physical Society, which held its meetings in his 
lecture-room at South Kensington. It is but 
a short time ago that he delivered before the 
Society of Arts a course of lectures in wMoh 
he dealt in a characteristic manner with the 
subject of scientific education. A few months 
back Dr. Guthrie was attacked by a serious 
disease of the throat, to wMch Ms death, at the 
age of fifty-three, was indirectly due. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HITTITES AND AMOBITE8. 

South Elms, Oxford : Oct. 88,1888. 

Prof. Sayce’s letter on “A New Hittite 
Inscription,” in to-day’s Academy, contains 
some important facts and inferences. The latter 
depend partly, however, on the correctness of 
Ms interpretation of the phrase, “ the land of 
Amar” (or, Amur) in the Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions. Is the professor dear that he has M. 
Maspero’s authority for adopting tMs inter¬ 
pretation as final and exclusive of every other ? 
There is no doubt the inscription (Brugsch, 
Oesch. Aegyptene, p. 462) in wMch Seti I. 
speaks of advancing “ to conquer the land of 
Kadesh in the land of Amur,” wMch E. Meyer 
takes to be Kedesh-naphtali, but wMch M. 
Maspero probably identifies with the great 
Hittite fortress. E. Meyer remarks that from 
the time of Seti I. geograpMcal expressions in 
the inscriptions relative to Syria are used with 
less precision. Certainly the phrase, “ land of 
Amar,” seems to an ordinary reader to be used 
in a well-known inscription of Rameses III. 
(Brugsch, p. 598) in a different sense from that 
in which it is employed in the inscription of 
Seti I. If in the latter it may be equivalent 
to “land of the Hittites,” yet in the former it 
is to all appearance distinguished front the 
region of the Cheta, wMch bears the first brunt 
of the great maritime and inner Asiatio inva¬ 
sion. And even granting that for the truer 
sense of “ Amur ” we must go to Seti I. rather 
than to Rameses III., yet how does the new 
connexion wMch Prof. Sayce finds between 
“Hittites” and “Amorites” help us? We 
knew before that the terms were used in a 
wider and in a narrower sense in the Pen¬ 
tateuch ; and it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that Ezekiel, like some other writers, used 
both terms (xlv. 16) for the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of Palestine. Karl Budde has 
pointed out that the laxer use of the term 
“Hittites” is specially characteristic of the 
Pentateuch document which used to be known 
as the Orundechrift. It would require an 
extended critical investigation to prove that 
the author or compiler of this document uni¬ 
formly employed antiquarian information, and 
that the existence of southern colonies of 
Hittites in “ the patriarchal age ” may be safely 
inferred from his language. To writers like 
Budde {Pie Ublieehe UrgeechkMe, 1883, pp. 346- 


348) and E. Meyer (Oeschichte da AUerthwu, 
voL L, 1884, p. 279), who are equally friendly 
to cuneiform research and to the literary criti¬ 
cism of the Old Testament, the arguments of 
Prof. Sayce will not at once appear convincing; 
and since against my will I have lately been 
brought prominently forward in connexion with 
the Hittites, I may add that they do not as yet 
appear so to me. Schrader, too, judging hem 
the new edition of Ms Die Keilintchriften uad 
dot cdte Testament (now accessible in Prof. 
WMtehouse’s translation) is substantially at 
one with E. Meyer. In conclusion, let me 
thank Prof. Sayce for Ms stimulative sugges¬ 
tions, especially that wMch relates to Nam. 
xiiL 22. T. K. Cheyhz. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford: OoLS6,USS. 

Prof. Sayce proves ingeniously in his interest¬ 
ing letter that there is an association between 
the names of the Hittites and the Amorites, 
and that Hebron is at onoe a Hittite aud an 
Amorite town. TMs may be due to a mixture 
of minor tribes in Hebron and Jerusalem, 
wMch at one time were subjected to a Hittite 
and at another time to an Amorite ruler. Thus, 
in the time of Abraham, Hebron seems to have 
been ruled by Ephron the Hittite; but there 
was also Mature the Amorite, the ally of 
Abraham in the place, and the name Mamre 
(Moreh in Gen. xil. 6) itself seems to imply 
the root of Amor, while the names of Ahi 
Aner and Ahi Eshkol (Gen. xiv. 13) appear to 
be Hittite, if we may judge from the epithet 
Ahi. In Joshua x. 5, the five kings of 
Jerusalem, Hebron, &c., are called Amoritish 
kings. The King of Hebron is here called 
Honam, wMch most probably stands for 
Yehoham=Yeho of Ham (Gen. xiv. 4, of 
Am or Ammon ?); and, if so, we find Yeho as a 
component element in another Amorite or 
Hittite name—that of Joram the son of Toi 
(II. Sam. 8-10; in I. Chron. xviri. 10, 
Hadoram). The worship of Jehovah was, 
indeed, established early in Jerusalem, mid 
especially in Hebron (II. Sam. xv. 17), which 
was a heathen sanctuary and a city of refuge, 
as well as in Beth Lahem (xix. 18). The 
Septuagmt has for Hoham the word 
which Prof. Sayoe wishes to explain by the 
fact that the LXX. substituted the word M 
for Yeho. Ths is, however, not the case with 
similar names, like Yehoram, Yehoyakhin, &c, 
where the LXX. always give i« and not d. 
But I confess that it is difficult to admit that 
the LXX. found the reading of Elam in their 
text. It is also worth mentioning that the Greek 
translation has Baa-i\us ray ‘uffovealor, instead 
of “ Amoritish ” kings. The same was the case 
with the Hittites, in regard to whom we find 
also the expression—“The kings of Hittites’ 
(I. Kings, x. 29, and II. vii. 6). As to Jeru¬ 
salem, which is called in the Hebrew text an 
Amoritish kingdom, it had a Jebusite and & 
Hittite population; it was the latter which 
helped David to conquer the Jebusite city. 
Can it be admitted that the land of Moriah 
(Gen., xxii. 2) and the mountain of Moriah 
(II. Chron., iii. 1) stand for Amoriah (the ho, 
wMch is irregular as an article, being dialectical 
for o). The LXX. have in the first instance 
tV yrjy t hr and in the second instance 

Sptt tov ’Apopla. The Amorites seemed to have 
formed a confederate state; for, besides the five 
kings mentioned by Joshua, Sihon, King of 
Hebron, and Og, King of Bashan, are also called 
Amorites. I may perhaps mention that 
Sichem, a Hittite town (Gen. xxiv. 2), is, ac¬ 
cording to the difficult verse in Gen. xlviii. 22, 
an Amorite town. Could Amor be some 
general name for the inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains ? Possibly the early inhaMtants of these 
countries are also called by the general name 
of Rephaim, the explanation of wMch is not 
yet settled* According to the later meaning 
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this word in Isaiah, the Psalms, and Job, it 
means the shades of the Sheol; and it may be 
that the Rapha represented a divinity of the 
shades from which a plural Rephaim has been 
formed similar to Elohim. At all events, the 
words Repha-el (I. Chron. xxvi. 7) and Repha- 
yah (ibid. iii. 21, and elsewhere), and the later 
use of Raphael as the name of an angel would 
in some respects confirm my supposition. I 
should venture to explain also from this name of 
Rapha the word Teraphim (Gen. xxx. 19, 34 ; 
I. Sam. xix. ; 13, 16, and elsewhere), which, 
perhaps, represented the manes ; and, if so, it 
would prove the existence of ancestor worship 
among the Canaanitish tribes. 

A. Neubauer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the annual meeting of the London 
Mathematical Society to be held on November 
11, the retiring president (Mr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher) proposes to speak of changes in 
tiie mathematical tripos and its influence on 
mathematics. The following gentlemen have 
been nominated for the council in the ensuing 
session: president, Sir James Cockle; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Glaisher, Prof.'Hart, and Lord 
Rayleigh ; treasurer, Mr. A. B. Kempe; secre¬ 
taries, Messrs. Jenkins and Tucker. Other 
members, Prof. Cayley, Mr. Elliott, Prof. 
Greenhill, Mr. Hammond, Prof. Hill, Mr. 
Leudesdorf, Capt. Macmahon, Messrs. S. 
Roberts and J. J. Walker. The retiring mem¬ 
bers are Profs. Sylvester and Henrid. 

The opening meeting of the session of the 
Geologists’ Association will be held on Friday 
next, November 3, at 8 p.m. in the library of 
University College, London, when the pre¬ 
sident, Mr. W. Topley, of the Geological Survey, 
■will deliver an address on “ The Erosion of the 
Coasts of England and Wales.” 

Under the auspices of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have in the 
press a Syllabus of Elementary Geometrical 
Conics. 

In the November number of the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute the proceedings 
of this body are chronicled up to the end of 
last session. The longest paper is one byMr. 
H. Ling Roth, in which he discusses in a 
masterly way the Origin of Agriculture. This 
number indudes reports of the five conferences 
on the Native Raoes of the British Possessions, 
held in the course of last summer at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. It was ori¬ 
ginally intended to hold six conferences, but 
the one on Indian Ethnology fell through in 
oonsequenoe of an official visit to Windsor 
having been arranged for the same day. It 
is hoped, however, that the subject will be 
brought before the Institute at an early date. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first meeting of the forty-fourth session 
of the Philological 8odety will be held at 
University College, London, on Friday next, 
November 5, at 8 p.m., when the new presi¬ 
dent, Prof. A. H. Sayce, will read a paper on 
“ The Origin of the Augment and the Charac¬ 
teristic of the Passive in Latin and Keltic.” 
Among other papers already arranged for are 
“The Inscription of Gortyn,” by Prof. Win- 
disch; “The Place of Sanskrit in the Develop¬ 
ment of Aryan Speech in India,” by Mr. J. 
Boxwell, of the Madras Civil Service; “The 
Laws of Sound-Change,” by Mr. H. Sweet; 
“English Etymologies,” by Prof. Skeat; 
“Greek and Latin Etymologies,” by Prof. 
Postgate; and “Old Teutonic Syntax,” by 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, besides the usual dictionary 
evening by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and the 


report of dialectal work by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
Papers have also been promised byMr. Whitley 
Stokes, Prof. Napier, Prof. Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, Mr. H. Bradley, and Mr. G. Bertin. 
Altogether the society is to be congratulated 
on the variety, as well as the character, of the 
work to be undertaken during the coming 
year. The hon. secretary is Dr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, 3, St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, 
N.W. 

The department of Oriental MSS. at the 
British Museum has, within the last few 
days, been enriched by the addition of two 
curious MSS. from China—one in the Lolo 
character, apparently an epic poem covering 
seventy-three folios, and the other in the 
writing of a Shan tribe of South-Western 
China. The last MS., which is in thirteen 
folios, affords an instance of written character 
which has been hitherto unknown in Europe. It 
is largely made up of signs compounded of 
abbreviated forms of Chinese characters and of 
pictorial representations. Its contents are 
obviously divinatory, and are based on the 
model of Chinese works on the same subject. 

Dr. Wright, of Shipley, Yorkshire, has 
written a grammar of his dialect which we 
hope the English Dialeot Society will publish, 
as it will help to settle many general questions 
of English phonetics—the close and open o, the 
medial th, &c.—besides giving a sound, his¬ 
torical and phonetic treatment of the dialect 
and all its peculiarities. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

British School at Athens. 

At a very successful meeting of the General 
Committee and subscribers, held at 22, Albemarle 
Street, on Tuesday, October 19, Prof. C. T. 
Newton, O.B., in the chair, Prof. Jebb read the 
following report on behalf of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee:—“The Executive Committee have much 
pleasure in presenting to their subscribers the 
following report of the progress which has been 
made since the general mating held on February 
2,1885, towards carrying out the scheme for the 
establishment of a British School of Archaeology 
at Athens. The principal duties imposed on the 
committee at that meeting were two: first, the 
building of a suitable house for the director, with a 
library and lecture-room attached ; and, secondly, 
an appeal to a large number of learned bodies for 
assistance in providing a suitable income for the 
maintenance of the school. The committee are 
happy to report that the flnt of these proposals 
has been successfully carried out. With the 
generous assistance of Mr. Penrose, who placed 
working plans at the disposal of the committee 
free of charge, a suitable house has been built on 
the plans submitted to the meeting; and the final 
instalment of the amount due to the contractor 
has been forwarded to Mr. Merlin, British Consul 
at the Piraeus, with a request that he should take 
possession of the building in the name of the 
committee. The committee take this opportunity 
of thanking Mr. Merlin for the warm interest he 
has taken in their work, and the invaluable assist¬ 
ance and advice which he has at all times been 
ready to place at their service. The oontract for 
the building amounted to 76,467 francs, almost 
exactly the £3,000 at which Mr. Penrose, when 
laying his plans before the subscribers, estimated 
the cost. The honorarium of the Athenian arch¬ 
itect, Mr. Theophilas, to whom the superintendence 
of the work was entrusted, and certain extras, 
chiefly connected with the garden, have brought 
up the total cost to £3,240. Mr. Penrose, who has 
at the request of the committee twice visited 
Athena during the progress of the works, has 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the manner 
in which the contract has been carried out. The 
committee have much pleasure in reporting that 
an immediately adjacent site at Athens has been 
granted by the Greek Government to the American 
School. In August, 1885, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, on behalf of the American Committee, 
wrote a most cordial letter, when this offer was in 


contemplation, suggesting that a great saving of 
expense might be made by both schools it it were 
possible to build a common library, and thus avoid 
the duplication of expensive books of reference, 
and generously offered as a foundation the con¬ 
siderable collection which had already been made 
by the American School. The English building 
was, however, by this time too far advanced to 
admit of any common structure; but, in reply to 
Prof. Norton, the committee expressed the hope 
that, by agreement as to purchases and a liberal 
system of mutual lending, it might be possible to 
effect the saving proposed by the American Com¬ 
mittee, so far at least as regards the rarer and 
more costly works so essential to an archaeological 
library. This suggestion was very favourably 
received by the American Committee. It remains 
only to indicate briefly the present aspect of the 
undertaking. The total amount subscribed and 
promised towards the capital of the fund has been 
£4,474 6s. Od. There thus remains a balance in 
hand, as appears from the financial statement, of 
£1,027 14a. 4d., including, of oonrse, the subscrip¬ 
tions promised but not yet paid. Of this it is 
estimated that about £350 will be required for 
furnishing, &c., leaving some £650 for the founda¬ 
tion of a library and other initial expenses. In 
accordance with the second resolution above 
alluded to, applications for annual subscriptions 
were sent to the following bodies: the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews; 
University College and King’s College, London; 
the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, the 
Hellenic Society, the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Society of 
Literature, the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
the British Archaeological Association, and the 
Society of Dilettanti. Most of these, we regret 
to state, replied either that they had no spare 
funds beyond what was required for press¬ 
ing needs of their own, or that they were 
precluded by their constitution from subscribing to 
such a scheme as the present. But it is with great 
pleasure that we can report the handsome offer of 
£100 a year from the University of Oxford, and a 
like sum from the Hellenic Society, in each case to 
be continued for three years, and to become pay¬ 
able as soon as the school is in working order. The 
Hellenic Society further stipulates that their sub¬ 
scription should be conditional upon the provision 
of at least £300 a year from other sources. Of this 
£300, the contribution from the University of 
Oxford provides one-third, and annual subscrip¬ 
tions to the amount of about £70 have been pro¬ 
mised by individuals. An anonymous donor has 
most generously offered to guarantee the balance 
of the £300 for the three years covered by the 
grants from Oxford and the Hellenic Society, so 
that an income of £400 is now, at least provision¬ 
ally, secured. This fact has enabled the executive 
committee to avail themselves of a most timely 
consent on the part of Mr. F. O. Penrose, to 
assume the directorship of the school for the first 
year, beginning in November, 1886. The com¬ 
mittee need not point out the importer: oe to the 
welfare of the new British school of its being thus 
inaugurated under the guidance of an'archaeolo¬ 
gist of European reputation in his own department, 
and an authority second to none in regard to the 
architectural monuments of ancient Athens. But 
the satisfaction which the oommittee naturally 
feel in announcing Mr. Penrose’s appointment 
must not blind them to the duty of reminding 
themselves, and the general body of subscribers, 
that strenuous efforts are still required to place 
the school upon a thoroughly sound financial 
basis. In the first place, it is not right that the 
anonymous donor above referred to should bear the 
whole burden of making up the income of the 
school from about £270 to £400 for three years. 
In the second place, it must be remembered that 
this inoome of £400, though sufficient to justify the 
opening of the school, is a bare minimum for its 
maintenance and proper development. The oom¬ 
mittee have already stated in a previous report 
their conviction that an annual inoome of from 
£700 to £800 is essential to the thorough efficiency 
of the school The most satisfactory plan would 
be to secure a permanent endowment, whether by 
investing a large sum of money, or by the applica¬ 
tion of educational funds already existing. But if 
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this be not practicable, the only remaining course 
is tq solicit annual subscriptions from those who 
are interested in the undertaking. The treasurer 
will gladly forward the usual banker’s order 
to all who are willing to act upon this 
suggestion, and to promise subscriptions annually 
or for a term of years. The Bishop of Durham, 
who presided at the last meeting of subscribers, 
justly urged that the honour of Englishmen was 
nearly concerned in the speedy establishment of a 
British school at Athens. The committee feel 
that the permanence and efficiency of the school 
when established is a matter of not less national 
importance. They appeal, therefore, confidently 
to all who have helped them so far, and to 
those who hare, for whatever cause, held aloof, 
to see to it that an adequate endowment is 
provided, in order that the British school may 
compete, in generous rivalry and on equal 
terms, with the French and Qerman and Ameri¬ 
can schools, which have already done such excel¬ 
lent work in the field of classical archaeology.”— 
On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Dr. 
Warre, the head master of Eton, the report was 
unanimously adopted. Prof. Jebb moved, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock seconded, the following resolu¬ 
tions : I. “ That the present committee be now 
dissolved, and that a managing committee be ap¬ 
pointed, to be composed as follows: (1) Of the 
three trustees (Mr. Charles Waring, Mr. Agg- 
Gardner, and Mr. Pandeli Ralli), ex officio ; (2) of a 
treasurer, an hon. sec., and five members, to be 
appointed annually by the general body of sub¬ 
scribers ; (3) of members, one to be appointed by 
each corporate body subscribing not less than £50 

E er annum towards the maintenance of the school.” 

i. “ That the managing committee have full power 
to appoint the director upon such terms as they 
may think fit, and to make all such rules and 
regulations as they may deem necessary for the 
management of the school.” III. "That there 
shall be an annual meeting of the general body of 
subscribers, when the managing committee shall 
present a report upon the work of the past year, 
and when the officers and the elective members of 
the committee for the ensuing year shall be ap¬ 
pointed.” Mr. H. F. Pelhsm announced that the 
council of the University of Oxford had appointed 
Mr. D. B. Monro, the Provost of Oriel, as their 
representative upon the managing committee. 
Mr. Pelham then moved the following resolution, 
Which was seconded by Mr. F. C. Penrose, and carried 
unanimously—viz.: “ That Mr. Walter Leaf be 
appointed treasurer, and Mr. George Macmillan 
hon. sec. to the managing committee for the 
ensuing year; and that Prof. P. Gardner, Mr. 
Gennadius, Prof. Jebb, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
and Mr. J. E. Sandys be appointed members of 
the oommittee for the same period.” The proceed¬ 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, moved by the Greek Minister (Mr. 
Gennadius), supported by Dr. Fearon, Head 
Master of Winchester, and by Mr. Edward Bond, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, and 
carried unanimously. The managing committee 
will at once take in hand the preparation of regu¬ 
lations Tor the guidance of the school and its 
students, and will lose no time in making these 
public. Meanwhile the treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Leaf (OM Change, E.O.), will be glad to receive 
donations, or annual subscriptions, towards the 
endowment, of which the school still stands in 
sore need. 

FINE ART. 

QRBAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prlooa (RnfraTlngi, Chroraoi, 
and Oleographs ),ti*ad»omoiy framed. Everyone a boat to parch*** plotarae 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presen t s .— 
Otto. BUS, 115, Strand, near VT at or loo-bridge. 


MR. FULLEYLOVE'S DRAWINGS OF 
PETRARCH'S COUNTRY. 

Ttrfi drawings of Mr. Fulleylove have a per¬ 
sonal character which sets them apart from 
those of his colleagues. The vein of poetry, 
charming with its grace and delicacy, which 
runs through them all is due to a distinct per¬ 
ception of cultivated beauty, especially of that 
harmonious marriage between art and nature 
which we see in old palaces and gardens. He 
is the pictorial poet of terrace and avenne, of 


fountain and alley, of grove and sculpture. 
But it is a reflective poetry belonging to his 
time which looks back on scenes of exfinct life 
and splendour with an interest partly due to 
old association and partly to the beauty of 
picturesque decay. If he had lived when he 
could have seen Marly rise like magic in all its 
pomp and glory under the wand of Le Brun, 
it is doubtful how far his admiration and sym¬ 
pathy would have been excited; but to paint 
it now, if it were possible, with its arches 
mouldered, and its basins stained, and its vase- 
crowned terraces set again upon a background 
of clipped alley and artificial forest, would be 
to him a task of delight. That a spirit such 
as his has been congenially employed m visiting 
the scenes most associated with the name of 
Petrarch goes without saying. 

Nor is there any need to dilate upon the 
technical skill with which Mr. Fulleylove is 
equipped for such a service. For the wilder 
beauties of nature and the mysteries of cloud- 
land his art is not the place; but for sweet, 
clear sunshine, throwing cool reflections from 
broad masses of stately foliage, and revealing 
the subtle accidents of shade and colonr on 
wall and balustrade, there are few who are his 
equals. Of his clean, pure touch, and his 
delicate, but by no means timid, schemes 
of colour, the public are aware; and 
it will be enough to add that any 
change marked by his present series of 
drawings is one of advance. In ‘‘Arles— 
Sunset” (57) the mysteries of afterglow have 
been dealt with in a manner very subtle and 
successful, and in “ Arles from the Right 
Bank” he has shown a happy boldness in 
seizing a vivid effect direct from nature. There 
are not wanting other indications that Mr. 
Fulleylove may safely stray far from that 
charming little world which he has made his 
own. 

It is, perhaps, with the Roman Bath at 
Nimes that the artist’s interest has been most 
thoroughly engaged. It forms the subject of 
several drawings, in which Mr. Fulleylove 
revels in the charm of its architectural design, 
the infinite variety of tints in its stained stones, 
and the coloured richness of its reflections. 
The largest and most elaborate of these draw¬ 
ings (18), with the figure of an ecclesiastic in 
purple cassock, boldly placed and reflected in 
the water, is one of Ins masterpieces. It is, 
however, not with Nimes that the fancy of 
Petrarch’s lovers is most engaged. They 
would have preferred a glimpse of Carpentras, 
where the poet went to school; or of Lombes, 
where he passed that pleasant summer with 
Lelins, Socrates, and the Bishop. The intro¬ 
duction of figures, too, in one or more of these 
drawings—figures neither of our time, nor of 
that of Petrarch—will not be welcomed by 
them, except from an artistic point of view. 
But they may well be content with what they 
have. The views of Avignon are numerous and 
beautiful, including the cathedral, outside and 
in, two or three other churches, and several 
drawings of the Rhone with the broken bridge 
of St. Benezet. That numbered 13 is of un¬ 
usual delicacy and beauty, wrought as in gold 
and silver. Of Yauduse, and the source of the 
Sorgues; of Montpellier, where the poet strove 
in vain to reconcile his high views of life with 
the career of a lawyer; of Arles and its 
cemetery (Aliscamps); of these and other 
places where Peri-arch once walked, Mr. 
Fulleylove has brought away delightful reoords. 
As a souvenir of Petrarch, perhaps none is 
more interesting than the ruins of the castle of 
his friend, Philip de Cabassole, Bishop of 
Cavaillon, though the drawing itself is not one 
of the artist’s happiest efforts. 

Modernised, of course, these places mostly 
are, so that it is difficult to imagine the poet’s 
figure in their midst; but many an old buUding 


remains, and the sky and the air of languedo: 
and Provence oan be little altered—the fig, the 
olive, and the cypress still delight with la- 
altered forms, and the same blue mantle it 
wrapt around the distant hills. Mr. Fullej- 
love’s drawings allow us to change our mind u 
we will. In this mixture of old and new we 
may dream of ancient pagans or mediaevtl 
Christians, of Petrarch and Laura, or that famOj 
of Julii whose monument at Arles has been 
painted by Mr. Fulleylove with sympatheri 
skill. The simple tourist may also find delight 
in recognising places which he has seen; but, 
unless he he gifted with a true feeling for sit 
and, in some measure, the poetry of association, 
he will miss their finer pleasures. 

Mr. Fulleylove was well advised to exhibit 
some of his drawings in black and white. Such 
drawings as those of “Nimes” (42) and "St. 
Giles’s, Camargue” (72) in pencil, and of “Sag 
Rene’s Castle” at Tarasoon (68) and “Mar¬ 
seilles ” (31) in pen and ink, are models of ex¬ 
pressive draughtsmanship. Placed side by side 
with the same subjects in watercolour we ire 
surprised, perhaps, equally with the amount ci 
charm which is added by the brush and with 
the skill which could suggest so much without 
it. A Renaissance Hotel at Toulouse, which 
we are informed in Mr. Wedmore’s choice); 
worded preface to the catalogue, was built hon 
the designs of Bachelier, is another instance in 
which Mr. Fulleylove has given us a drawing 
in colour (9) and a drawing in pencil (43); and, 
as specimens of the artist’s special gift in ex¬ 
tracting to the full the essential beauty of old 
stonework, they are, perhaps, the most signal 
of all. But, if we look for a higher poetry (the 
highest, we think, that Mr. Fulleylove has yet 
reached), we shall find it in a little drawing of 
the Arena at Arles (2). 

Cosjio Mohkhocse. 


OBITUARY. 


J. B. ATKINSON. 


A large circle of friends—on the Continent as 
well as in England—will hear with regret of 
the death of Mr. Joseph Beavington Atkinson, 
which took place at Kensington, after > 
painful illness, on the morning of Sunday 
last, October 24. 

like so many of the energetic minds of the 
generation now passing away, Mr. Atkinson 
came of good old Quaker stock on both fathers 
and mother’s side. He was born at Manchester, 
the eldest of four sons, on May 21, 1822. His 
father died when he was about ten years old; 
and his mother moved first to Thornbury, is 
Gloucestershire, and afterwards to Cotham, a 
suburb of Bristol. He was educated at » 
private school, and in due course articled to • 
solicitor; but he never seriously practised bis 
profession. From a child he had always shewn 
a taste for drawing, and as he grew up ad 
became a passion with him. Shortly after be 
came of age it was his good fortune to be 
enabled to gratify his natural inclination by > 
visit to Italy—the precursor of many subsequent 
ones. Here he remained for some time, study¬ 
ing and copying in the galleries. Before be 
returned home he extended his travels to 
Greece, Constantinople, Damascus, and Upper 
Egypt, at a time when those countries were not 
so easy to journey in as they are now. On he 
return to his mother's house at Cotham, he 
threw himself into the varied intellectual life 
which then characterised the capital of the 
West. For Bristol could at that time boast 
(among others) of the philosophic judge, 
Matthew Davenport Hill; of three doctors ot 
high scientific eminence, Symonds, Budd, aM 
Beddoe and of the artistio family of FripP* 1 
one of whom Mr. Atkinson afterwards married. 
In especial, he lectured on Art, and was for 
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many years honorary secretary of the Bristol 
School of Art, an institution in whioh he dis¬ 
played a warm interest to the last. On his 
marriage, in 1865, he settled in London, and 
henceforth devoted himself steadily to art 
literature. 

As has happened also to others, Mr. Atkin¬ 
son’s literary career was directly determined by 
the cordial enoonragement that a volunteered 
first article of his received from an editor to 
whom he had no introduction—the editor, we 
believe, of the now defunct Eclectic Review. 
While living at Gotham, he began to write for 
Blackwood?$ Magazine and for the Art Journal, 
under the direction of Mr. S. C. Hall, who must 
now have survived almost all his contributors ; 
and after his establishment in London he be¬ 
came regular art critic on the staff of the Satur¬ 
day Review, then in its palmy days. He also 
wrote from time to time for other newspapers 
and monthly reviews. 

But Mr. Atkinson was much more than a 

J ournalist. Art was to him not a means of 
ivelihood, but a subject of the deepest study, 
even in the aspects of it that were least sym¬ 
pathetic to him; yet more, it was to him, as it 
was to his favourite Overbeck, the consecrating 
principle of character and conduct. Though 
from his own early training he knew—better 
than most critics—how to appreciate mere 
technique, his chief concern always lay with 
the composition of the particular work, and 
with the source of inspiration of the artist. A 
good example of his method may be seen in the 
last paper that he wrote—a criticism, or rather 
an estimate, of Holman Hunt in Blackwood?s for 
last April, where it is the religious poet that he 
selects for admiration rather than the painter. 
It was the same principle that attracted him to 
the modem German school—the predecessors 
of our own pre-Baphaelites—represented by 
Overbeck, Cornelius, and Veit, with whose 
philosophy of art he was thoroughly in sym¬ 
pathy. A series of articles which he con¬ 
tributed to the Art Journal in 1865 remains to 
this day by far the best (if not the only) aooount 
of this school in English art literature. Yet 
one more indication may be given of the deep 
hold which art exercised upon his whole nature. 
He had long contemplated, as the crown of his 
life’s work; a book upon “ The Place of Art in 
the life of an English Gentleman ”; and it was 
one of his bitterest regets during his fatal ill¬ 
ness that he had not been able to fulfill his 
promise to Messrs. Blaokwood to complete this 
undertaking. The following is a list of the 
works that ne published in book form, whioh, 
however, represents but a tithe of his literary 
activity:— An Art Tour in Northern Capitals 
(Macmillan, 1873); Studiee among the Painters 
(S.F.C.K., 1874); Schools of Modem Art in 
Germany (Seeley, 1880) ; Overbeck, in the “Great 
Artists ” Series (Sampson Low, 1882), to whioh 
may be added the notice of “Overbeck,” in 
volume xviii. of the new edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. Mention also must not be 
omitted of the services that he rendered to the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club as honorary secretary 
for many years. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the cordial 
sentiments of esteem which Mr. Atkinson in¬ 
spired in those who knew him best. To the 
younger generation in especial he was ever help¬ 
ful and kind, enoouraging them with sympathy 
as well aS with advice. He was always ready 
to place his Wide experience in matters artistio 
at the disposal of others, and he delighted in 
showing the treasures he had accumulated of 
books, prints, and photographs. J. 3. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED ROMAN IN¬ 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Liverpool: Oot. 18, 1866 . 

Among several inscriptions recently dis¬ 
covered in the four northern counties, there is 
one of especial interest, found by a labourer in 
a water-hole at Blackmoorgate, on Stainmoor, 
in Westmoreland. It is on a small stone statue, 
which is only 3J inches in height, and was laid 
bare by the water at the bottom of the pit. 
When found it was standing upright. Without 
entering into a description of the figure, which 
is evidently that of the god Saturn, I may at 
once say that on one side it is inscribed 

DEO ARVALO 
8 ATVRNO 

and on the back 

SEX 

C0MM0DV3 
VALER . 

V . 8 . L . M . 

The reading of the latter seems to be Sex(tilius) 
Commodus Valer(ianus) V(otum ) S[olvit ) L(ibens ) 
M{erito). No inscription to Saturn has pre¬ 
viously been recorded as found in Britain; and, 
with the prefix of Arvalus, it is very rare, if not 
unique. The statue has no doubt been a pro¬ 
cessional one, oarried about by the priests of 
the god in the ceremony of “ blessing ” the 
fields, for Saturn was the god of the seasons, of 
crops, &o. The Fratres Arvales were a well- 
known college in Borne, who offered public 
sacrifices for the fertility of the fields. 

A fragment of a Bom an inscribed tile recently 
found at Chester bears the letters ,anto. It is 
merely the termination of the inscription. 
From this it is evident that the tile, when whole, 
has been One bearing the inscription 
LEO . XX . V . V . ANTO . 

and that the second v has been ligulate with 
the first stroke of the A. It was not previously 
known that the Twentieth Legion bore the 
title of Antoniniana, lor such is the expan¬ 
sion (taken, no doubt, in compliment to the 
Emperor Caracalla). The Second Legion at 
Caerleon stamped on tiles leg . it . avo . ant . 
when they assumed the same title; and we 
find on tiles of the Sixth Legion, at York, 
shv . and Oor . for the respective titles of 
Severiana and Oordiana. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 


THE MISSING PATtJM PAPYRUS. 

Heidelberg: Oot. M, 1886. 

A note on this matter in the last number of 
the Academy (No. 753, p. 248) not only con¬ 
tains errors of fact, but is also calculated to 
raise suspicion against persons of the highest 
integrity. As I happened to play an active 
art in the discovery of the missing fragments, 
give you the details, in order to remove all 
misapprehensions. 

Prof. Beinisch, professor of Egyptology at 
the University of Vienna, and his affable lady 
gave a charming evening party to the foreign 
members of the African section of the Congress. 
On entering the professor’s room, I was much 
struck to see the walls covered with papyri. 
While humecting, in company with M. NavOle, 
a splendid Theban papyrus of the eighteenth 
dynasty, written for a man called Usertasen, I 
turned my head and noticed over the door 
leading into a second room another piece, which 
at once reminded me of the Fayum papyrus. 
Mrs. Beinisch kindly brought me a pair of steps, 
and I took down the piece, which I examined 
with Dr. Pleyte, the conservator of the Leiden 
Museum, ana the writer of an interesting paper 
on the Fayum papyrus. We were quickly con¬ 
vinced that we had in our hands a fragment of 
the papyrus missing from Bulak. Then I as¬ 


cended the steps a second time, and brought 
down two other pieces, parts of cap. 145 of 
“ The Book of the Dead,” of which, if I am not 
mistaken, a copy was given to me by M. 
Mariette himself. If this be so, these three 
pieces of papyri were all taken out of the 
Bulak Museum. Our host, Prof. Beinisch, ex¬ 
plained to us how they came into his possession. 
They were offered to him about 1872 by a man 
named (I think) Dr. Freiheit, who died at 
Pesth a few years afterwards, together with a 
sitting figure of a priest, now in the Ambras 
collection at Vienna. Fearing that they might 
disappear, he bought them. He told me that 
he would be very willing to sell them again to 
their rightful owner; and that he wrote long 
ago about them to M. Vasalli, conservator of 
the Bulak Museum, but never reoeived an 
answer to his letter. 

As to the other papyrus, that in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Hood, at Nettleham Hall, Lincoln¬ 
shire, it is no part whatever of the Fayum 
papyrus at Bulak- Nor was it stolen, as the 
note in the Academy wrongly asserts; but it 
was purchased in 1859 at Negadeh by the 
father of the present owner, as I read in Mr. 
Harris’s notebooks, from which I copied this 
very papyrus, and gave a transcript to Dr. 
Brugsch and Dr. Pleyte. 

August Eisenlohr. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibition season—or, more precisely, 
the season of minor exhibitions—is now upon 
us. Next Monday some half-dozen galleries 
will be open to the public, for all of which the 
private view is to-day. These are Messrs. 
Tooth’s and Mr. McLean’s, side by side in 
the Haymarket; the Nineteenth Century Art 
Society, in Conduit Street; a collection of 
water-colour drawings of India by Mr. Walter 
Duncan, at the Burlington Gallery, in Old Bond 
Street; 64 water-colour drawings, by M. G. 
Moreau, to illustrate La Fontaine’s Fables at 
the Goupil Gallery, in New Bond Street; and 
specimens of old Oriental embroidery at Messrs. 
Howells & James, in Begont Street. 

Mr. Sutton Palmer proposes holding, at 
the rooms of Messrs. Dowdeswell, in New 
Bond Street, towards the end of November, an 
exhibition of water-colours, the result of two 
seasons’ work in Lakeland, including views of 
Windermere, Derwentwater, Thirlmere, Ulls- 
water, Bydalwater, &c., as well as many of 
the waterfalls and becks, the fells and wilder 
portions of the scenery. 

The Burlington Fine Arts’ Club will hold, 
later in the year, what Bhould prove to be an 
interesting exhibition of the works of McArdell, 
the great mezzotint engraver—certainly one of 
the masters of eighteenth-century mezzotint, 
and possibly the man who, more than all 
others, prompted the famous remark of 
Beynolds in reference to the engravers who 
were interpreting and popularising him, “ By 
these men I shall be immortalised.” 

Mrs. Tirard (Miss Helen Beloe) will 
deliver a course of three lectures at the British 
Museum on “ Life in Ancient Egypt,” on 
Wednesday, November 17, and the two follow¬ 
ing Wednesdays, at 11.30 a.m. Tickets maybe 
obtained from Miss M. Prideaux, 22, Woburn 
Square, W.C. Half the proceeds will be given 
to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has written an 
article on “The Art Exhibitions of 1886" for 
the Companion to the British Almanac for 1SS7, 
which will be published by the Stationers’ 
Company next month. 

Is there to be, after all, a “rage ” for Mr. 
Whistler’s works ? The editor of English 
Etchings has, at all events, done his share 
towards providingforsuchacontingency. He has 
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been fortunate enough to possess himself of the 
little-used plate of one of Mr. Whistler’s early 
“ French ” etchings—“ La Marchande de 
Moutarde ”—and, finding it to be, as indeed 
it ought to be, still in serviceable and excellent 
condition, he has caused to be printed from it 
a sufficient number of impressions at what we 
are glad to see is an extremely moderate price. 
“ La Marchande ” was originally printed, not by 
Mr. Whistler himself, but by Del&tre, who 
printed only a very few years earlier some of 
the finest of the Meryons. It was supposed to 
be issued in 1859; but very few copies ever 
reached the print-buying public. Now, both 
in England and America, it is destined, we 
suspect, to be more widely known. 


THE STAGE. 

ENGLISH COICBDT AT THE STRAND. 

The Compton Comedy Company, now acting 
at the Strand, and to remain there, I am glad 
to hear, another three months, is so well 
organised, so skilfully drilled to the produc¬ 
tion of harmonious effect, that, even in the 
absence of its leading lady, it becomes the 
business of the occasional playgoer, if he is a 
person of taste, to go and see it. As I write, 
it is about to interpret “The School for 
Scandal.” Meantime, though the “Rivals” 
has been withdrawn for the present, it is not 
amiss to take the company’s recent per¬ 
formance of that comedy as a text whereon to 
found some judgment of its general capacity. 
For, in a company organised like that now at 
the Strand, the differences between one per¬ 
formance and another cannot be essential or 
strongly marked. Whatever be the piece that 
is played, the actors are moving in one 
dramatic world. Their orbit is about the 
same. In all their pieces they are restrained 
and governed by the conditions proper to high 
comedy, and high comedy of the old school. 
For them, neither the purely boisterous hilarity 
of modern farce, nor the petty realistic detail of 
the “cup and saucer,” nor the intensity of 
modem drome. Much as they act one comedy 
they must act another. The company, let me 
say, then, is especially noticeable for a fair 
uniformity of excellence. One or two stars 
there are, unquestionably; but it is not only 
rushlights that are permitted to shed forth a 
humble light beside them. Mr. Edward 
Compton himself—to judge from his per¬ 
formance of Bob Acres alone—is a comedian 
thoroughly sympathetic and graceful, subtle 
even at need. And he has the courage and 
wisdom not to make Bob Acres the utter lout 
that he has been so often represented. Bob, 
if he is occasionally contemptible, is also 
occasionally engaging. Mr. Lewis Ball is an 
excellent Sir Anthony Absolute; testy, ex- 
excitable, jocose, various—representing in 
fine, with equal credit, the different sides of 
one of the most human creations of Sheridan’s 
genius. Mr. Valentine is an intelligent Cap¬ 
tain Absolute; Mr. Marshall a sufficiently 
exacting and blood-thirsty, but rather a too 
youthful, Sir Lucius; Mr. Blakiston a very 
earnest Faulkland—answered to, and made 
possible, so to say, by a very earnest Julia in 
Miss Margaret Terry. I think I remember 
when these last-named characters used to seem 
wholly absurd. To Sheridan’s own time, no 
doubt, they seemed wholly beautiful. They will 
never seem that again—they are too sentimental 
at bottom—but somehow the dexteritv of recent 


performances has lifted them above absolute 
ridicule. Miss Dora Vivian gives a great deal 
of character to Lydia Languish ; acts the part 
with assurance; looks it with grace, and has 
pre-eminently one stage virtue I greatly 
respect —elle $ ait porter la role. And Miss 
Alice Burton, too, satisfies as Lucy: Lucy, 
almost the brightest and most important of 
English stage chambermaids—with a distant 
but recognisable relation, a second cousinship, 
perhaps, to the more robust eoubrette* of 
Moliere. And Miss Aicken—if such a para¬ 
dox may be permitted—is a reasonable Mrs. 
Malaprop—a Mrs. Malaprop reasonably im 
portant. When that wonderful veteran, Mrs. 
Stirling, acts the part, the part dominates- 
the chances are, there is little else in the play. 
So that the praise one gives to Miss Aicken is, 
after all, a little negative. The element of 
coquetry, which Mrs. Stirling neveT loses sight 
of, is with Miss Aicken not forthcoming when 
it well might be. One feels that the Mrs 
Malaprop of Miss Aicken has had no past—no 
past to speak of. But of the Mrs. Malaprop 
of Mrs. Stirling—young still, with more them 
three-score years—one is constantly asking:— 
How many hearts she broke, or fluttered, 
forty years ago, and what were her experi 
ences then? Frederick Wedmobe. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


The first Crystal Palace concert of the season 
took place on Saturday, October 16; but that 
was the last day of the Leeds festival, so we 
are unable to say more about it than that Miss 
Fanny Davies played Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor, and, from all accounts, 
remarkably well. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, and we hope 
that Mr. Manns intends to continue the series. 
We "will not say that the symphonies of the 
Bonn master have been neglected at the Crystal 
Palace; but a glance at the catalogue of works 
performed at these concerts shows us that 
neither the “ Eroica ” nor No. 8 in F has been 

f iven there since 1884. This useful catalogue 
eserves, indeed, more than a passing word of 
mention. It has been oompiled by Mr. A. 
Manns, and contains a reeumf of his artistic 
labours at the Crystal Palace for nearly thirty- 
one years—from October 1855 to May 1886. 
The talented musical director can point with 
justifiable pride to a catalogue which shows 
what these series of concerts under his direction 
have done for musical art in England. The 
total number of compositions performed 
amounts to 1,160, among which are no less than 
167 symphonies or works of symphonic form. 
The names of composers who have figured in 
the programmes amount to 382. At first there 
was no settled locale for the music, and the 
orchestra of the first series of concerts is described 
by Mr. Manns as “a mere makeshift.” The 
orchestra is now one of the finest in England. 
The performance of Schubert’s symphonies in 
1881 was an event of special interest. Some of 
them were heard for the very first time in 
public. In connexion with this achievement, 
the name of Sir G. Grove must be coupled with 
that of Mr! Manns. The latter notes as a 
strange fact that, among the frequent appli¬ 
cations for the loan of scores, was one from 
Vienna itself—the city in which Schubert lived, 
laboured, and died—for one of his MS. sym¬ 
phonies. 

But we have been digressing, and must re¬ 
turn to the concerts of the present series. Last 
Saturday the programme was in memoriam 
Franz Liszt. It was, of course, natural to 


commemorate in some way the death of the 
famous pianist-oomposer, who, only a few 
months ago, was at the Palace listening to i 
performance of his “ St Elisabeth.” The coc- 
oert commenced not unsuitably with Siegfriedi 
death from Wagner’s “ Gotterdammeruag," 
which was splendidly performed by the baud. 
Then came "‘Lea Prfludes,” one of the most 
pleasing of the twelve symphonic poems. 
This, too, was admirably rendered. After s 
gloomy ballade, “ Der Vatergruft,” well sung 
by Mr. Hensohel, Mr. Walter Bache played 
Liszt's second Pianoforte Concerto in A. No. 1 
in E flat would probably have given more satis¬ 
faction to the audienoe; but while few, if any, 
can really have enjoyed the singularly erratic 
and ugly No. 2, ail must have felt that the 
pianist did full justice to himself and his 
master. He was recalled at the close and 
heartily applauded. Mrs. Henschel then sing 
three arming little songs of Liszt, in which 
she was most ably supported by her hus¬ 
band at the pianoforte. The last, “ Comment 
disaient-ils,” is most effective. The next pi-ce 
was the symphonic poem No. 12, entitled "Die 
Ideale.” It is intended to illustrate Schiller’s 
poem of that name, aptly designated by Lord 
Lytton an “ elegy on departed youth” The 
work was performed at the Crystal Palace in 
1881 for the first time. Why it was chosen 
on the present occasion is a mystery; for 
of all the symphonic poems known to us it is 
one of the least pleasing. It is a long rambling 
composition, in which there is nothing specially 
attractive, either in the subject-matter or in 
the treatment of the same. We wonder why 
Mr. Manns didnot introduce No. 1 orNo. lOof the 
symphonic poems, which, to the best of our belief, 
have never been heard in England. Even if 
inferior to those known, there would, at any 
rate, have been the attraction of novelty. The 
programme included some more songs sung by 
Mr. Henschel, the Fantasia on Hungarian 
melodies for pianoforte and orchestra, ind 
Wagner’s Volrspiel to“ Parsifal.” 

Herr Bichter gave the first of his autumn series 
of three conoerts at St. Jamea’s Hall last Saturday 
evening. There was nothing in the programme 
which calls for special notice. It commenced 
with Wagner’s spirited “ Kaiser-hlarsch,” after 
which came the same master’s “ Faust- 
Overt ure.” This work, written ht Pane in 
1840, but re-written at Zurich in 1853, is 
classical in form. It is an interesting, if not i 
great, work. Itrecalls “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and foreshadows “ Tristan ” ; ana, besides, one 
may trace in it the influence of Beethoven’s Over¬ 
ture to “ Coriolanus.” It was followed by Iirati 
Lea Prfludes.” Two more Wagner exoerpti 
concluded the first part. We do not like 
“ Der Ritt der Walkiiren ” immediately after 
the Vorspiel to “ Parsifal.” The performance • 
of all these pieces was excellent The concert 
concluded with Beethoven’s “ Eroica.” The 
first, second, and last movements were finely 
interpreted; but Herr Bichter has jjiven us, in 
former seasons, a better rendering of the 
Scherzo and Trio. There was a large audience, 
and Herr Bichter was received with enthusiasm. 

J. 8. Shbdlock. 


. MUSIC NOTE. 

The seventeenth seiiesof Mr. Dannreuther’s con¬ 
certs will begin on Thursday next, November 4. 
continuing on every alternate Thursday till 
December 16. The novelties to be given are » 
quintet for piano and strings, by Mr. C- L 
Stanford; a sonata for piano and violoncello 
by Rheinberger; and a quartet for piano and 
strings by Bichard Strauss. The violins will be 
Mr. Henry Holmes, Herr R. Gompertz, and Mr. 
G. Betjemann; the viola, Nix. Alfred Gibson; 
the violoncello, Mr. Charles Ould; the horn, 
Mr. Joseph Smith; while Mr. Dannreuther will 
himself be at the piano. 
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SWAN SONNENSGHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS FLORENCE MARRY AT" 8 NEW BOOK. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: Sketches of Men and Manners in 

the unltedStates. 

“ Seldom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from first 
to last, as' Tom Tiddler's Ground.’ ”—8t. Jamaft Oaxette. 

“ There can be little doubt that ‘ Tom Tiddler’s Oround ’ will meet with an equally 
popular reception on either side of the * herring pond.’ Morning Pott. _ 


With Sixteen Full-page Plates by the Author, demy svo. 10s. 6d. 

EMIGRANT LIFE in KANSAS. By Percy G. Ebbutt. 

“ Mr. Ebbutt*s book may be accepted as a guide at once safe and entertaining. 

The Ins and outs of a squalid life in a half-settled prairie are narrated Just as they 
occurred.”— Academy. __ 


Demy Svo, cloth, 12 *. ad. 

STEPNI A K*o N E W BOO E, 

THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD: or, Russia in her Relation to 

herNelghbouring States. 

" I must compliment Stepniak on his excellent knowledge of our language. He 

writes in a very good and occasionally even elegant style.Anyone desirous of 

studying the political question of the day—the strength and importance of Russia— 
cannot do better than read the “ Russian Storm-Cloud.’ ’— Academy. 


Translation of KARL MARX’S great Work on 
Political Economy , “ DAS CAPITALunder the 
editorship of Mr. F. Engels, will be issued shortly. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Reoord Office. 

With numerous Ooioured and other Plates derived from contemporary 

drawings, &o. [Aearf week. 

SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Hubert Hall, of 

H.M. Public Record Office. 

Coktssts : -Chap. I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—HI. The Tenant.—IV. The 
Burgess.—V. The Merchant.—Vi. The Host. — VIL The Oourtier. — VIII. The 
Churchman.—IX. The Offloial.—X. The Lawyer. Appendix I. Notes and References 
to Chaps. I.-X. Appendix II. The Dar rell Paper s._._ < 

Thick demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [ Thu day. 

THE HISTORICAL BASIS of MODERN EUROPE (1760-1815). 

An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the XIX. Century. 
By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A _ 

372 pp., crown 8vo. doth neat, 8s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B. 0. Skottowe, 

M.A, New College. Oxon. __’ 

By the AUTHOR of “THE HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM.” 

THE BANKRUPTCY of INDIA: an Inquiry into the Administra¬ 
tion of India under the Crown. With a Chapter on the Silver Question. By 
H. M. HYNDMAN. Demy 8vo. cloth. 7s. Ha. _ [Thu day 

For early issue, pott 8vo. 

THE FOLK-SONGS of ITALY: Specimen Songs. With Trans¬ 
lations of each, and an Introduction and Notes by Miss R. H. BUSK, Author of 
“ The Folk-Lore of Rome." Printed on hand-made paper and bound in parch¬ 
ment. _ 


THE 


Now ready, in 10 vols., Svo. £4 10s., or 9s. each. Volume X. is the Glossary. 

"WOIFtlKlS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, &c., by Rev. ALEXANDER DYCfi. 

With a Preface by the late JOHN FORSTER, and several Portraits. 

This Edition is an exact reprint of the Fourth Edition [July, 1890], which was itself a reprint of the Third [Sept., 1874] ; but it is on superior paper (antique-laid, faint- 
toned, and specially designed tor this work) and is printed in the finest style of workmanship by Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Vtney, Ld., and is handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, gilt, gilt tops. DYCE’S Edition of SHAKESPEARE, always the most POPULAB and soholably of the Library Editions of the poet, will now be at the same time 
the OHSAPXST, HANDIEST, and HANDSOMEST. _ 


Shortly will be published. 

TEXT-BOOK of PRACTICAL BOTAN i: a Manual for Students. 

Edited from the work of Prof. W. 8TRA8BURGER, by Prof. W. HILL- 
HOUSE, M_A„ of She Mason College, Birmingham. Illustrated by a large 
number of New Wood outs. 8vo, 9s. 


FOURTH DIMENSION TRACTS. 

By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A 

Svo, Illustrated, each Is.; or In l voL, bound as “ Scientific Romances,” 6s. 
GHOSTS EXPLAINED. 

1. WHAT IS the FOURTH DIMENSION? By C. H. Hinton, 

B.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 

fc A short treatise of admirable clearness._Mr. Hinton brings us, panting bat delighted, to at laast a 

momentary faith in the Fourth Dimension, and upon the eye of this faith thare opens a vista of interesting 

problems Hi* pamphlet exhibits a boldness of speculation, and a power of conceiving and expressing even the 

inconceivable, whioa roaees one’s faculties like a tonlo."— Pall Hall. 

THE MYSTERY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

2. THE PERSIAN KING; or, the Law of the Valley. By 0. H. 

HINTON. B.A Crown 8vo, Is. 

“ A Kiggmtiv, and well-written epeenlation by the Inheritor of an honoured name."— Hind. 

“ Will arrest th« attention of the reader at mice,"— Knowledge. 


3. CASTING OUT the SELF. 

4. A PLANE WORLD. 

5. A PICTURE of OUR UNIVERSE. 


[Thu day. 
I Thu day. 
[Thitday. 


This day, with 100 Woodcuts and SO Diagrams, 6s. 

LIFE HISTORIES of PLANTS. With an Introductory Section 

on the Comparative Study ot Plants and Animals. By Prof. D. McALPINE. 


ESPIN’S STAR ATLAS. 

A STAR ATLAS. By the Rev. T. H. Espin. With Twelve Simple 

Star Maps. 4to, cloth. Is. 6d. 

"We would ndvise thoao who desire to gain some knowledge of the wonders and beauties of the heavens to 
begin their s^tdles with liie aid of Mr. Ksplu’n Htar Ail s*.**— Field. 

SIR GEJRGE COX’S LITTLE OYCLOPJEDIaT 

THE LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of COMMON THINGS. By Sir 

GEO. W. COX, Bart., M.A. Fifth Edition. Illustrated. Deiny 8vo. doth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. [Thu da,. 

" Has deservedly reached a third edition. For handy reference and information on subjects of coinmtn Interest 
it Is to be preferred to the big encyclopaedias. You get an explanation, for example, oonoerning the raw »nnte. Isle 
end products of mannfeetnre, the practical applications of science, and the mein facts of natural history, chemUtry. 

and most other departments of knowledge, witkla brief compass.Ibe numerous Illustration* are of en a materiel 

help In clearing away difflcultlee and misapprehensions that widely prevail with regard to oommo . things. The 
volnmo has also the important recommendation of being remarkably cheap.”— Scot eman, J uly. 183V_ 

NEW AND REOENT VOLUMES OF THE YOUNB COLLECTOR SERIES. 

Each fully Illustrated, doth neat, is. 

1. POND LIFE: Insects. By E. A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. [Thuday. 

2. CRUSTACEANS. By F. A. A. Skuse. [Thu day. 

3. MOSSES. By J. E. Bagnall. 

“ Really a wonderful shilling’s worth. It is an excellent Introduction to the study of mosses. Anyone who 
knows Mr. Bagnall would naturally expect such a guide.No one osu hesitate to order oopies."— Orevillea. 


NEW 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. ALFRED BALDWIN. 8 vols. 

A MARTYR to MAMMON. [At « U the Librariee. 

NEW NOVEL BY COMMANDER VERNON LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 

A STRANGE JOURNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Thu day. 


NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE. 

SUDDEN DEATH; or, My Lady the Wolf. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

[Next week. 


SIX-SHILLING 

BT THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, M183 WALLIS. 

1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


SERIES OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

MEREVALE. By Mrs. John Bradshaw, Author of ‘ Roger North.” 


** A remarkable literary phenomenon, it is modest, sotor. cautious, refined, thoughtful, anions, taoeible. 
Pan Mali. "It.... will confirm the belief that it depends upon MUa Wallis to attain, at no disuuit.fatore, the 
flr.t rank among European novelists."—Ifommo Post. 

2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 

“ It eama for her a distinct and honourable position among contemporary men and women of latter*.” 

Atkenaemn. 


HISTORY of a WALKING-STICK in TEN NOTCHES. By 

RICHARD LE FREE. 

** The style la bright and lively, the atorlee fresh and entertaining, and fell of htunour and pathos.”— Scotsman. 

JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By E. Jenkins, Author of “ Ginx’s Baby.” 

“Avery clever book, fell of exciting episodes, and abounding whheynloal humour and caustic epigram ."—2 ruth. 
"Brilliant and powerful (....the most remarkable book ot the author's productions ."—Morning Post. 

THE BASIUSK. By H. P. Stephens and Warham St. Ledger. 

** The story At. Leger and r-tepbeos unfold I The plot is ingenious, the tale » well told. 

Wilt tend to y oar edification ; | And tall of most startling seneauoa 1 PntcA 

"It Is aneurposMd by any effort of the late Mr. Conway.”— Athenaeum. 

OLD INIQUITY. By Phoebe Allen, Author of “ Gilmory“ Spring 

and Autumn,” “ A Woedlaud Idyll," Ac. 

“ Vary interesting reading.”— BookotUer. “An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to 
take ap again with *□ feigned pleasure,"— Liverpool Daily Po of. 

THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “Manus.” 


RUBI0K; a Russian Novel. 


By A Grant. 

SWAN BONNENSCHEtN, L0¥BEY, & CO., 


‘ Mr re vale ’ is a pleasant, readable book... .Rxooedlngly bright aod clever .”—Saturday Review. 
story of high merit."—Scotsman. “The pureness aod simplicity of thought and language which pervade this 
interesting work ore sure to be reoeived with hearty approval ."—Ovurt Journal. 

THE BLISS of REVENGE. By T. E. Jacob. 

“A treasure to the flotlon-buuter, who will souoely be slow to take advantage of It,*’—PnWsA'fg CireuJctr. 

THE LEAVEN of MALICE. By Hamilton Evelao. 

“A thoroughly good old-fashioned story."— Morning Po<t. “A capital story....fall of variety, both as 
regards the writing aod the characters."— Court Journal. ** A book fall of romantic iurldont, ami •hough dated 
in the present time it has au old world flavour, which many readers will appreciate."— Saturday Review. 

THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. S. Hichens. 

•* A good deal here that is good to read, and very Utile to skip."— Fun. 

A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of “Fair Faces and True 

Hearts," “ Born to Luck,” Ac. " 

“We are ch*rmed with the cleverly-drawn sketch of the Dale femllv."— Literary WorUI. “There are 
some bright little touches of humoor and wit, and some sound love passages.”— Whxtokau Review. 

THE OTWAY’S CHILD. By Hope Stanford. 

“ simple in subject..-intense in treatment."—Daily Telegraph. 

FROM the BOSOM of the DEEP. By J. E. Maddoek. 

** The plot is exoelient, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with ferot and 
vigour."— Scotsman. “A very stirring tale; aud Mr. Maddoek has bjea especially successful lu his thrill lug 
incidents ot the sea.”— Academy. 

A NEW MARGUERITE. By Imo.” 

ONE of the PEOPLE. By John Robertson. 

P4XSXX08TBK CjQUAUJS. 
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.BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

Ho.SJJ.-NOVEMBER, 1MB.- 


CO»UTS. 

8ARRACINESCA. BI F. MaaiO* CKAWWWD. CIUPS. XIX.- 
XXI. 

THE SCOTLAND OF MAI1Y STUART.—NO. III. LEARNING 
AND LETTERS. BY JOB* SKtLTO*. 

THE CITY OF LONDON POLICE. Br ALEX. 1***5 BHAXD. 
A BUD THAT LIVED. BY PAUL CUSBIKO. 

SIR SAMUEL FEROUSON. 

SOME MEMORIES OF A BORDER MANSE AND A 

BORDER DISTRICT. _ 

lakohol* and it* streams—a clirqtba* oy two 

CSET0B1SS—ESCHA*TM**T OY PASTORAL 8CE**BY—THE 
LATE EAEL OY DALKEITH. 

A TALK BESIDE ULLESWATER. 

WE ARE CHANGED ! BY R. 0. Hauboetox. 

EUROPE VERSUS ENGLAND. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD BHABOUKNE ON IRISH 
BISTORY. BY LORD BEABOCEN*. 


Now ready. 

The SECOND EDITION of “ BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE" for OCTOBER contains— 

FACTS AND FICTIONS IN IRISH HISTORY. 

By LORD bradourice. 

8ARRAC1NUCA, by F. Marlon Crawford.—Mo38 FROM A ROLLiRO STORE 
by Laurence OllphanL—T he Wit, Wisdom, and Follt of the Lam 
Fite Years—a Week in the Pire-Heoion.-Cankers or a Calm 
world.—The Scotland of Mart siuaht: No. II., The fcociAL asd 
domestic Life, by John Skelton. 


William Blackwood ft Bovs, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

For KOVEMBBB. U.61. 

Co*T*STS. 

• RE COMING WINTER In IRELAND.* ByfJOH* LILLOK, BP. 
FRANCE, CHINA, And thA VATICAN. B, Sir ROTHEEYOED AlOOCK. 
EXHIBITIONS. By H. iTeCKHa* |WOOD (Secrrrrrr to tb« SodAty of 
Art*). 

MULTIPLEX PERSONALITY. By FREDERIC W. H. MTiRS. 
BISTERS-IN-LAW. By the BtSUOr OF OXFORD. 

DISTRESS in EAST LONDON. By the Rer. SAuUBL A. BARNETT. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT and GEORGE BAND. By Mr*. ARTHUR 
Reward. 

WORKHOUSE CRUELTIES. By Mli* LOUISA TWININQ. 

THE BISHOP of CARLISLE on COMTE. By FREDERICK HARRISON. 
THE BUILDING up of a UNIVERSITY. By Rer. Dr. Jkssofp. 

EUROPE in the PACIFIC. By C. Kinloch Cooke. (With a Map.) 
London : Kkoan Paul, Trench, St Co. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For NOVEMBER. 

Edited by Frank Harris 
contents : 

SIlELLEI'S “PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW of REFORM.” An unpublished 
Work. By Profeuor UOWDKN. 

THB COMING C1U8IS In TURKEY. By G. D. 111**1*. 

MATERIALISM And MOBAUTT. By W. S. WAY. 

THE MOUJIKS and the 11U8SIAN DEMOCBACT. By SIIFSIAK. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY. By Lndy DILI*. 

METAPHOR AA A MODE of ABSTRACTION. By ProfeMOr MaX 
MULL**. 

LADT BOOK LOVERS, By A. LA*o. 

THE CONVENT of UELFTA. By A. Ma»T F. ROSI*iO». 

AN ENGLISH CLASSIC, W1LUAM BARNES. By CotsBTET PAIRone 
London; CRAYMA* ft HALL, Limited, HanrietU-itrect, W.C. 


Monthly, prloo llAlf-a-CroWD, 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

THE SITUATION In the EAST. By EMILE DE LAVELETE. 

economic socialism. By Profewor sitowick. 

HIK PHILIP SIDNEY. By EDMUND GOSSK. 

TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. By the Rev. Wm. CUNNINOUAK. 

THE FUTURE of JOUUNALISM. By W. T. STEAD, 

THE GASTRONOMIC VALUE of ODOURS. By UtRRT T. Finchs. 
MANUAL TRAINING. By Sir PHILIP MAONUS. 

ANDREA del S.VKTO’S CAKITA. By Profcsaor Mux MUller. 

THE USE of HIGHER EDUCATION to WOMEN. By MlLLlCKSI 
GARRETT FAWCVTT. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT In FRANCE. By GABR1B1. 
MONOD. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 

I CULRCI1 HISTORY. By Profniof G. T. 8TOKK8. 

I. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By the Her. J. U. ILLINGWORTH- 
I. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Isbuteu u CO., Limited, 6G Ludgato-hill, E.C. 


Prioe 8d. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

For NOVEMBER. 

TRUTH In the MARVELLOUS. 

BY ORDER of the LEAGUE. By FRBD. M. WHITE. Chapter* 
IV.—XL 

ARMY PANICS. By ONE WHO HAS BEEN IN THEM. 

GEORGE HANNAY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 

LANDSLIPS. 

THE WniTEBOYS of SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

CONCISE and to the POINT. 

HOUSES with SECRET CHAMBERS. 

MINERAL SUBSIDENCE. 

BLEEDING HEART YARD. 

FLEET STREET MARRIAGE9. 

CAVE-HUNTING In YORKSHIRE. 

KENTI8H H0P8. 

A HUMBLE SPRIG of NOBILITY. 

A 1 at LLOYD’S. 

DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 

THE MAORIS’ FIGHT for L1PE. 

NAPOLEON In TOR BAT. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 

THE DENSCHMAN’S HAD. 

THE MATTERHORN and Ita VICTIMS. 

PITMEN, PAST and PRESENT. 

THE MONTH : Science and Art*. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

POETICAL PIECES. 

W. ft R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. _ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 

No. K». for NOVEMBER. 

I. THE CULTIVATION of TASTE. 

j TI1E UNIFICATION of SECONDARY SCHOOLS In GERMANY. 

3. A BERNESE V1LLA0E SCHOOL 

4 . GRAPHIC WORK In SCHOOL TEACHING. By T. H. KAOU9. 

5. A DEBATE on CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

6. TECHNICAL TRAININQ for TEACHERS In SWITZERLAND. 

7. DR. WARNER on tho PHYSIOLOGY of th. CHILD. 

.. A CYCLOPEDIA of EDUCATION. 

9. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN And IRELAND. 
III. OCCASIONAL NOTES i CORRESPONDENCE. 

II. FOREIGN NOTES! SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

3 REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES! Chrlitmai Book.. 

3. TRANSLATION PRIZE | EXTRA PRIZE. 

Price 6d., per post 7d. 

Offices : 86, Fleet Street. London, E.C. 


THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

Price Is. id. 

Contents foe NOVEMBER, 1896. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. JOHN G.NlOOLAT 
and Colonel Hay, bis Private Secretaries. Frontis¬ 
piece Portrait and Nineteen Illustrations. 

ON the LIFE-MASK of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
R. W. Gildkb. 

THE QUESTIONER of the SPHINX. M. Virginia 

DONABHB. 

THE MINISTER’S CHARGE. Wx. Dean Howells, 
old CHELSEA. Benjamin Ellis Martin, mas- 
trated by Haden and Pennell. 

THE FATE of a VOICE. MAST HALLOCK FOOTE. 
Illustrated. 

THE NEED of TRADE SCHOOLS. Riohabd T. 

Auchhhty. Illustrated. 

THE HUNDREDTH MAN. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE TEMPLE of the EPHESIAN ARTEMIS awl 
the ANCIENT SILVER PATERA fromBERNAY. 
Chas. Waldstein. Illustrated. 

CLEVEDEN CHURCH. Andrew Lang. _ 

THE BATTLE of the FIRST DAY at GETTYS¬ 
BURG. Illustrated. 

MEMORANDA of th e CIVI L "WAR.—TOPICS at the 
TIME.—OPEN LETTERS.—BRIO-A-BRAC. 

Subscriptions will now he booked. Post-free, is. '4.; 
or 19s. per year, post-free. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Newsagents, and Bookstalls In Town and Country. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 28, Patemoeter-square, E.C. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

No. 3Jft, Is published THIS DAT. 

COSTKNTS. 

I. ENGLISH LITERATURE at the UNIVERSITIES. 

II. SALMON FISHINO. 

III. AMERICAN POETS. 

IV. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

V. DEARNESS of GOLD. 

VL HISTORICAL CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

VH. THE BULGARIAN PLOT. 

VIII. THE HOUSE of COMMONS AS IT IS. 

IX. THE NEW GOVERNMENT and its WORK. 

JOHN MCRRAT, Albemarle-Btreet. 


ORDER NOW. 

No. 2, New Serlea—NOVEMBER—price 3d, of 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

I. LAND-TRANSFER STORY. ARTHUR K1SOLAK*. 

DRAGON HOLLOW—(4). TB* EDITOR. 

3URNHAM BEECHES In AUTUMN 5nd WINTER, TH* EDITOR. 
rHE PRESS »nd PRESS BUILDINOS: "The Dully New.." 

ENGLISH STATESMEN : Lord Helebury and Lord Roecbery. With 

Portrait*. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS : The Bethnal Green Free Library. 

A SONG of the HORSE. The late SHIRLEY WOOLMER. IUu*lr«tlon« by 
Walter Wtnans. 

KEW GARDENS—(2). J. G. BAKEK, F.R.8., F.L.8. 

ILLUSTRATED INVENTIONS, ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS of BOOKS, Ac. 
33 ENGRAVINGS. 

NOTICE.-VoL I. of “ ILLUSTRATIONS,” handsomely bound In cloth, 
gilt, witt nearly tOO Engraving*, i* noW ready, price 3a. 

London : WELLS Gardrek, IURT02T, A Co., 2, Paternoftar-bulldlng*. E.C. 


Now ready, price 5a. 

mHE JOTJENAL of the ANTHROPO- 

JL LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and HiELVSD- 
Vol. XVL, Pact 2, NOVEMBER, 1886. 

Contains Paper, by H. UKO ROTH; Dr. S. J. HTCKSOJr : mia 
GALTON, F.R.8.; Prof. FLOWER; Prof. A. MaCalistbr : Mt m V » 
BUCKLARD; C. w. ROSSET; Dr. IL J. Mark ; C. D. Were; air J*hU 
MARSHALL ; J. THOMSOR, F.R.G.8.; It. H. LaRO ; E. F. ImThcM;O.H. 
HaWTATRR, F.iLOA s Dr. J. Rak ; J. Borwick. KK.G.S.: F.W. 
PkrsevaTHIK; tho Hon. J. E. JlASOR ; F. A. &WKTTRRHAJI; ud 
W.B.PRTER, C.M2.8. 

London: TRURKER A CO., Ladgste-hiil. 


TIME. ii. 8 »%o 

Pxikcipal Coxtkrts ro* NOVEMBER. 

MIL GLADSTONE’S DEFEXCE . W. StUMls, M.P, 

MODUS OPEKANDI. - .. WILLIAM MaoKAT. 

SHHh ANNIVERSARY of DOMESDAY BOOK .. .. E C. Thohas 

THE SPANISH MAIN . - OKAHAM ET*E1TT. 

DIDEBOT. JOSIFH FOS8TEJL 

A NEW SERIAL, “LOVE’S • TYRANT," by AMIR THOMA*. wIR b. 

commenced In the DECEMBER Number. 

London : SWAR SORRKRSCHRiir, Lowret, ft Co., Paternoater-aquare. 


Every Thursday. Prick twopence. 

THE SECULAR REVIEW: 

A JOURNAL OP 

Agnosticism and Neo-Secularism. 

EDITED BY 

8ALADIN. 

The Secular Review contends that liberal thought does 
not necessarily arrive at the conclusion that all existing in¬ 
stitutions should be overturned ; and it distinctly repuuiates 
the crude sedition in politics and the revolting prurience in 
sociology which have for so long made popular “ * reethought 
a hiss and a byword with all whose adherence would be oi 

Among the Papers of special interest at present appearing 
are “ Absolute Relativism: a System of Theoretical anti 
Practical Philosophy," by Capt. W. 1$. McTaggart ; and an 
“ Examination of the Origin and Character of the Scrip¬ 
tures,” by Saladin. 

A Specimen Number gratis and post-free on application to 

W. Stewart & Co., 11, Faxxingdon St., London, E.C. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox, 
186 Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also he obtoind 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh oj 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. W. H- 
Smith and Sons ; in Manchesteb of Mr- 
J. Hetwood. Ten days after date of p*Wr 
cation, in New Yoek, of Messrs. G. ?• 
Putnam’s Sons. 


TEEMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

ttATABLM Itr ADVAMCM.) 


If obtained of • Newsyender or 
at a Railway Station 
Inoluding Postage to gny part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Inoluding Pottage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China, As. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Bote Proprietor* and Managers, 

~ “TEHAABOl 


Moaan. A. A 8. GATTI. 

UR LIGHTS. 


Evwy evening, at 8 t THE 
M*i. Wm. Terris*, Garden, Maclean, Lyodal, Bolero, RuaseM, Camp- 
ball, Wentworth, Trav«rm, fee.; Metdame* Mlllward, M. Rorke, C. Jocks, 
Tji fh Bremen, Oerter, Oto. 

ftooeded, et 7.16, by FAMILY JARS. _ 

^VENUE THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8. INDIANA. 

Mr. Him A SHUT as Sir UDLIEUT MULLET. 

Messrs. Cbaa. Kylay, 8. Wilkinson, Ac.; Mbs Mary Duggan. 

OMEDY THEATRE. 

Solo Lessee, Kiss Melhotts. 

Every sprang, at 8, SISTER MARY, 

by Wilson BAiuun and Clbmui Scott, In which Miss Llngard will 
r in the title-rfllc. _._ 

OURT THEATRE. 


c 


c 


c 


«. at 8.30, THE SCHOOLMISTRESS, 
an original fhroa, In 3 acts, by A. W. Putkho. 

■mars. Arthur Cecil ana John Clayton; sieodamos Norreys and Wood. 
Preceded, at 8, by THE NETTLE, 

sa original oomedletta, by Eismt Warrkit. 

RITERION THEATRE 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wtndham. 

Every evening, at 8,50 (for a limited number of nlghta only), 

WILD OATS, 

with Mr. Charles Wyndham aa Rover, supported by Mees'S.E. Rightoo, 

Gee. G s ddeaa. VV. B la key, and David Jamea ; Meadamea Rose Sakor, 

P. Paget, A. Hughes, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8, by W HO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? _ 

RURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. AUGUSTUS Harris. 

Every evening, at 7.30, the new Sporting Drama by Henry PkTTlTT and 
Augustus Ha rri s,_ A RUN OF LUCK. _____ 

aT IETY THEATRE. 

Bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwards*. 

Every evening, at 8AO, an original Comedy Opera, in three acts, entitled 
DOROTHY, 

written by B. C. BnsrHENSOir, composed by ALFRED Cellieh. _ 

G lobe theatre. 

Bole Lessee and Manager. Mr. Charles H. Hawtrkt. 

Every evening. at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Messrs. W. 8. Penley, C. Allan, A. O. Andrews, T. Squire, N. Bent, and 
W. J. Hill ; Meadamea Vane, Featherstone, Cluj Graham*, Garda,and 

Preceded, at 8, by BARBARA. 

Messrs. P- H. Laye, Norman Bent; Meadamea Cissy Grahams and C. 
Meyee. _____ 


D 


Gr 


G kand theatre, 

ISLINGTON. 

Leases and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WlLUOT. 

Important engagement for two weeks only. Henry Neville, Isabel Bate. 
mmn. and. entire Company, in the great drama, 

HUMAN NATURE, 

by arra—gement with Mr. Anguatna Harris._ 


o 


L Y M P I C_THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8.15, THE GOVERNE83. 

Uaaara. George Temple, Frank Wood, Btaoialans Cal haem, and Hubert 
Bjron ; Rfeedame* Grace Hawthorne, Olga Brandon, Lydia Lowell, Alice 
Uxandoe, Gladys Elliott, Fannie Heath, Phoebe Carlo, and Queenie Norman. 

, a* 7.30. by THE LITTLE REBEL._ 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Under the Management of C. M. Bab. 
r.very evening, at 8, OUK DIVA. 

Mesera. Prank Oelll, Henry Beanmont, nod Frank Wyatt *, Meadamea 
Clements, Minnie Marshall, P. Melville, Lancaster, and Amadl. 


JpRINCE 


of WALES’S THEATRE. 

(lit. THE PHLNOE'S). 

Bole Proprietor and Manager, Ur. EDGAR BBUOB. 

Every evening, at 8, LA BEAUNAI9E, 

O fpnh. Opera In three acts, from the French of MM. LBTBRRIJCR and 
V am LOO. Written by Alfred MURRAY. Mueio by Andre MkssaORR. 

gun J. J. Dallas, K. J. Lonnen, W. Cheesman, o. Harcourt, and U. H. 
HnaertlT ; Koalamea Florence bt. John. Marie icmpest, Linda Verner, 
and Leslie Bell. __ 

P RINCESS’S 

Lessee and Manager, Ml C. H. Hawtrkt. 

Eve ry evening, at 8.14, HaRVEBT, 

bv H. Hamilton. 

Preceded, at 7JO, by MY LORD IN LIVERY. 

Business Manager, Mr. E. F. BRADLRT. 


THEATRE. 


H 


O Y A L T Y 


THEATRE. 


bole Lessee, Mias Katr Santlet. 

Under the management of Mr. WiLLUC EDOUur. 
Every evening, at 8, BLACKBERRIES. 

FoHowerf by, at 8. TURNED UP. 

_ Transferred from the Comedy Theatre._ 


s 


TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. JOHN HOLUROSHRAD. 

Every evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL Folt SCANDAL. 

If-Edward Compton, Lewis Bail, Appleby, Dodawortb, Paxton, 

Temple, Marshall, Morell, Blakislon, Francks, tieauy, Tylor, Ueyrick, Ac., 
a. VaWutloe ; Meadamea Angela Fenton (Mrs. Colonel UTeenallj, 
Alckec, Terry, Burton, and Dora Vivian._ 


T 


O O L E ’ 8 


bole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. Toolr. 

U.xfter the direction or Messrs. Hermann Veein and FRED WESTWOOD. 
Every evening, at 9, tbo successful Comedy of 
* BACHELORb, 

k. I CO BERT BUCHANAN and HERMANN VlElN. 

P rwovded. at 8, by _D K DAVY. _ 

^ AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, will be reproduced the vary sncceaiful Comedy, 
SOPHIA, 

by ItOBBRT BUCHANAN. 

Fr»ceded, at 7.44, by NEARLY SEVERED, 

Ooenddy-Drama, in one act, by J. P. HVRSZ 


GOLD PEN, 

WITH DIAMOND POINT. 

Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting Itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

With White Metal PocketHolder, complete • - - Is. 

Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 

Fluted Pattern, complete .5s. fid. 

Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - • • 6s. fid. 

Fluted Pattern, Telescopic ..... 10s. fid. 
Other Patterns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AGAINST BT TUB 

RAILWAY PASSEN6ERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED 1949,) 

#4, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital .£1,000,000 

Income . £248,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS, 

£3,315,000. 


CunwAS.HAEVIE H. FABQUHAB, El» 

Apply to the Clarks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Writ-Bnd Office — 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

HRAD Office—84, CORNHILL, LONDON, K.C. 

WILLIAM J. VLAN, Beeretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

ON 

BOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, beat, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

Cash prloes. No extra charge for time given. 

Parttenlars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Toatlmoaials Post Free. 

F. MOEDEB, 

148, M9, t& 0 ,Tottenhana-ooart-road, and 19, 90, and SI. Monrell-etreet.W 
Established 188S. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


The PITYBIOLOGIC AX ART OP PTEVRR FORGETTING 

—unlike Mnetnonica. " His method la physiological and scientific lit 
the highest degree.”—DR. WILSON. “ Prof. Lowette gave me a new 
memory.’*-JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
Q.C. "It la a perfect memory sva- 
tem.”— The Wetldv "By its 

Instrumentality I mastered an ab¬ 
struse and extensive Work of Science 
In one reading. If I had read it 10G 
times by my natural memory I could 
not have known it so well."—C. B AL- 

— — — — - — — MON. Esq. “Every day I am aproot 

to myself that your Method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning 
and Never Forgetting.’*—L'ABBE MALATRAY. “As to the ’ Never 
Forgetting,’I huite agree with the Justice of the claim.”—MAJOR 
MENAKS. “You | promise nothing but what you fully carry out."— 
REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Correspondence and 
Office Classes and Private Pupila. £ Prospectus post free from 
__ PRO F. LOISETTM, 37. New Oxford Street, London. 


■aid uifium uegrec. —x/iv. tvix.au 

MEMORY 

AND 

SUCCESS 


"PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Sthjset 

-L ut CHARING CROSS, LONDON—SAUbli.h.4 17M. 

luvABOuacalnitLoalbr 7in and Uchtniai mooted in All pack of tb« 

world. 

Loee claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, 1 j olnt geereUrlea- 
Francis B. Macdonald, f J0 


B 


ESTABLISHED Ikl. 

IRKBECK BANK. 

Booth .mptOD-balldUC,, OhtMQ^U. 

THBRB p« CENT. INTEREST tdlowrt on DEPOSITS, rtpvnbl. o« 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS oolcttlntoS on 
the mlnimnm monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customer*, free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, Writing*, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and CouDona; and the purchase and aaleofStoeka, 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular*, poet-free, on 
application. FkABCiS RATES so BO FT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the FRINGE of WALES. 


j^RAND A CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS Sc YORK Sc GAME PlEs. 

X __xu.__ 

J^SSENCE oi BEEF, BEEF TEA. 


rjlURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otter 
(SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLI ADDE1SS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER'S 6LADST0NE BAG. 


CATALOOTJES FOSI-FBEB. 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


THEATRE 


THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special soientiflo prooess securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, fto. 

“ I have formed a high opinion Of Its dletetlo value. I have never tasted Coooa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.” 


J. S. FRY * SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 


T\R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM— or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only oure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. Ski. a bottle. Recommended by 
thelflrst Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 

Google 
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Punctuality is the 


Procrastination the 

Soul of Business. 


Thief of Time. 

KEEP 

A 

DIARY 


AND THUS SECURE THE ONE AND AVOID THE OTHER 


Pettitts aid Blackwoods 

ARE THE BEST FOR 

JOURNALISTS, LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL MEN , 
FOR BUSINESS MEN, AND FOR ALL CLASSES. 

MORE THAN SEVENTY DIFFERENT KINDS to SELECT FROM. 


TIIE FOLLOWING ARE SOME VARIETIES:— 

Pettitt’s Shilling Scribbling Diary. Seven days on a page, interleaved 

with Blotting Paper. Foolscap folio. 

Blackwood’s Three-Day Diary. Foolscap folio, price Is. 6d.; or, inter¬ 
leaved with Blotting Paper, price 2s. 

Pettitt’s Narrow Foolscap Diary. Three days on a page, interleaved 

with Blotting Paper, price Is. 6d. 

Blackwood’s Lady’s, Gentleman’s, or National Pocket Diary. 

In Leather Case, price Is. 

Pettitt’s Annual Diary. Foolscap 8vo, Three days on a page. Bound in 

cloth, 3s.; Interleaved Blotting, Is. 2d.; Leather Tuck Case, Is. 6d.; Wallet, 3s. Od. 

Blackwood’s Solicitor’s: or Medical Call Book. Price Is. 6d. each. 
Pettitt’s Court Diaries. Four Editions. Prices, Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Blackwood’s Penny Diary. 

Pettitt’s Housekeeper’s Memorandum Book. Half-bound, Is. 6d.; 

Bound in cloth, 2s. _ 

Almanacks, Block Indicators, Engagement Blotting Pads, &c., 

at prices from Id. to 2s. 6d. 

Full Descriptive Lists sent on application to 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 

WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

_ And may be had of all Stationers and Booksellers , tn Great Britain t Ireland, and the Colo nies. 

Printed fer AUUUHDBB ft BHBPUEARD, tionwWe Printing Wort*, Otesowr Une; PaUlstwd Vj HHNHY VHABR8, V, Oluno«y Inn* W.C* - 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, demy 8to, doth extra, price 16s. 

AN ARCTIC PROVINCE: ALASKA 


AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. 

By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. Illustrated by many Drawings from Nature, and containing several Maps. 


1. DI8COVERY, OCCUPATION, and TRANSFER. 
*• FEATURES of the SITKAN REGION. 

A ABO RIGINAL LIFE of the 8ITKANS. 

A THE ALPINE ZONE of MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 

A COOK’S INLET and lte PEOPLE. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 

CHAt. 

6. THE GREAT ISLAND of KADIAK. 

7. THE QUEST of the OTTER. 

8. THE GREAT ALEUTIAN CHAIN. 

9. WONDERFUL SEAL ISLANDS. 


cmr. 

10. AMPHIBIAN MILLIONS. 

11. THE ALASKAN SEA-LION. 

1*. INNUIT LIFE and LAND. 

IS. LONELY NORTHERN WASTES. 


Now ready, square 8vo, cloth extra. Us. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT : a Personal Memoir 

With 17* Illustrations, 

ttrS° Memolr h “ been eom P fle<i with the content and assistance of its representa- 

Boatdee the humorous sketches " hi oh appear on nearly eve ry page of this Memoir, 
ttie voluiM Oontainfl numerous facsimiles of Caldecott's p^ntUngs, modelling, anct 
designs for decoration hitherto unpublished. ^ 

deUiron>dta t a^e\?3aysr aper E<iition, 011 fino P®!* 1 * forming an edition de luxe, will be 

A GENERATION of JUDGES. By their Refobter. 

Giving Sketches of the Lives of Cockbnrn, Lush, Qunin, Archibald, Kelly, 
Cleasby, Willes. Bytes, Martin, James, Mellinh. The.iger, Hdker, Amphlett, 
Hau, Hatherley, Malins, Cairns, Jessel, Kaislake, Benjamin, Phllllmore, ana 
Watkin Williams. Crown Svo, doth. 7s. «d. [Bead). 

LIFE and LIFE-WORK of SAMUEL PHELPS. 

By W. MAY PHELPS and JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON. Demy 8vo, 
With Portraits, clutli extra, ih. 

“ Appeals irresistibly to all lovers and students of the stage. It is a perfect 
storehouse of fact, and by enthusiasts will be read from the first page to the last.” 

As a contribution to the history of the stage the work will have an enduting 
value.”—Daily New. 

THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and 

f^LTfiS : k‘oNT , AG& K^^aE-.F^as? 

JMuetrated with Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper and 

“ Thera are some good things in the book.”— Tima. 

“ Contains much ttatwlll lntweet many readers .’’-Morn,'ey Pott. 

to say that he has 

8 « .Phlo one graphic 

THE HISTORY of NORWAY. By Professor 

HJALMAR BOYE3EN. l 2 mo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
7 »- «d. [ifcod*. 

THE WARS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 

1837 to 1837. By the Hon. Mrs. ABMYTAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Be. 

[Ready. 

THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 

BRAZIL. [By JAMES W. WELLS. M, Inst. OE v d aa wtfh w a « aT> j 
H lnstraUons, and an Appendix of Statlitics. 3 vote!, demy 8vo., doth 82 a. P 

'JvJ' Y 1 ? ® mu *« m . ent It is written in a gay and rollioking spirit, 

spa^ilrawith graphlo sketches of the curious mixed life of Ae Interior. He has 

* conveying 

° l instruction. From 

“ y0Ul8r ^ 

f , Jjfi*'**£27® ne Y Wit upon the geographical and physical 

E n Vir ,f which the lut™ travelled.”-/“d 

NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

CLARE of CLARE8MEDE ; A Romance. By 

CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “Robin Gray,” “By Mead and Streami” 

• Queen of the Meadow,” Ac. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 81 b. 6d. 

HALF-WAY : an Anglo-French Romance. By 

Miss BETHAM-EDWARD3, Author of “Kitty,” “Dr. Jaoob,” “TheWhite 
House by the See," Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo, Sis. 

A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Choker, 

Authoress of “Proper P.ide,” "Pretty Miss Neville,” “Some One El e ” 
3 vols., crown 8ro, 31s. 6d. 

“ It can he conscientiously said thit it is a charming book, vivaoioualy written, 
the interest of wtilcn never nags during a single page. To all who do not la Hoti m 
eschew incident, as in music exaggeiated Wagncriana dread melody. It will be a 
genuine pleasure to peruse tills bright and engrossing tale.”— Morning Pott, 

NEW WORK OF T^VEL^BYMRa. MAIN, FORMERLY 

HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of SILENCE. By 

Crown 8vo, cloth^exira, 

ILLUSTRATED BY C. O. MURRAY.—NOW READY. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA: Selections from. With 

23®, 1®® Woodcut Illustrations by Charles O. Murray. Crown 8vo, doth 
extras os. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS of Dr. J. B. 

QUlfiS. By PAUL CELIERE. Illustrated with 123 very humorous designs 
by F. Lix. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [Study. 

NEW NOVELETTE BY FRANK R. STOCKTON.—NOW READY. 

TH JL CASTING AWAY of MRS. LECKS and 

GraSw^^LitoM^^irii 1 -^?^- & 8T 2PKTON, Author of “Rudder 

&& bindtog,^ri^!; wSfuf^dTaho^. 0 ’ ^ '*"**' 1S - AnEdlU0n 

PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of Modern 

Persian Life and Character. By C. J. WItiLS, M.D., for many years one of the 
Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Telegraph Department in Persia. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, as. 6j. (Ready: 

THE BOOK FANCIER ; or, the Romance of Book 

Collecting. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Foap. 8vo, doth extra, Se. 
fonM^VaJtablecontribution’teethecmiodtiesof’S^attueZ’—“ d WhIoh 

A CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
•• marvels of animal life.” 

THE IVORY KING: a Popular History of the 

Elephant and its Aliks. By OH ARLES F. HOLDER. Large crown Svo, with 
Full Page Illustrations, doth extra, 6d. [Ready; 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON, SEARLE, & RIVINOTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.O, 
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|Y| ARK 

-LfJL Univrrsl 


RECOMMENDED ItY MU. WILSON BARRETT. 

AMBIENT, B.A., Cambridge 

University Prizeman In Elocution, Pupil o* Mr. Hermann V# zin 
a>d Herr Eroll Behnke, glvsa l.ErSON'S in the AKT of HEADING, See. 
Schools and Private Pupils.—Address, 14, Chaprl-str.et, Bodfoid-row, W.C 

B OOKS (Second-hand, Miscellaneous), IlE- 

MAIKDEHH, Ac.-C. HEKBEHT. English n.id Foreign bookseller, 
319, Uoswe 1-road, I. indon. E.C. CATALOGUES freo on receipt of two 
t'ampa. Libraries. Old Books, ard Parchment purchased._ 


H 


OME for LADY STUDENTS and 

CHRISTIAN WORKER?, 181. EL STON ROAD.—Applications lo 
be made to the Principal, Miss SHILLIBOTOB. 

1VI R - JOHN BRIDGE (M.A. Lond.) gives 

XfJ- careful INSTRUCTION la MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS in 
preparation for University or other Examinations.— 7, Euston-grovc, N.W. 


TNSTRUCTION in GERMAN, RUSSIAN, 

JL and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES offered by a GERMAN DB. IHIL.— 
Address A. K., 38, Museum-street, W.C. 

TTNIYERSITY TYPE-WRITING and 

KJ GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, BOCA It DO CHAMBERS, CORN- 
MARKET. OXFORD.—M9S., LECTLUtS, STUDENTo’ NOTK8, Ac., skil¬ 
ful'J typed, la. 3d. per thousand words, ltemlogton Machine. Teatimonials 
from Professor Max MUlK-r, Professor Earle, Clarendon Press, and others.— 
Addrasa the SECBETABT. _ 

TV/TAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

-Ax-L CF.REAL8, Free to any Railway Station In Great Britain.— 
HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED COMPANY, Limits d, Brighton. Tele- 
jpophic A ddress, “ PBDI OBSS, Brighton.* __ 

MANAGER 

>f the oldeet London 
f Department. Highest Testimonials. 
Moderate salary, as a permanency is desired.—Address, A. L. C„ The 
roplars, White Horse-lane, South Norwood, 8.E, _ 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

O 8.W. (close to Ear.’s Coart Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mr*. W. R. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Resident 
Pupils. The HALF TERM ooropicnces NOVEMBER tTH. _ 

S OUTH KENSINGTON LECTURE 

THEATRE.—MISS HARRISON’S LECTURES begin WEDNESDAY. 
NOVEMBER I7TH, st 5.15 r.M., "ATHENIAN MYTHS on GREEK VASE- 
PAINTING.”—For particulars apply by letter lo ihe lion. Sec., Mbs 
W lLSOB, 45, Colville Gaidena, W. ___ 

T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted lo plaos In the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAt S, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, Ac—Apply to the MABAQKB, AOTOTTPB Cub PART 74, New 
Oxford St reet. London, W C._ 

W B. WHITTINGHAM &CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-atn-et, London ; and “ The 
Charterhooso Proao/* 44 am )45, Cbarterhouse-SQuare. K. C. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

Sollol tors, Ac.—HENRY BOTHER AN A CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136. Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town oi country, and to 
Iflve the utmost value In cash. Experienced valners sent. Removals 
without trouble or expense t o vendors. Established 1816. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, GHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION PROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SU PPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O HEAP BOOKS- 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free 

1. —BECINT POPULAR BOOKS, j 3—WORKS BI POPULAR AUTHORS, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. " 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


In Sets or Separately. 

4—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRE3ENTS, PRIZES, 4c, 
Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 

AU Books In Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MTJDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDI E’S 

NEW 


SELECT 

OXFORD STREET, 


LIBRARY, 

LONDON. 


AUCTION ROOM?, 19, SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 

The Valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS of the late BENRY 
BRADSHAW, Big., M.A., Fellow of King's College and 
University Librarian, which includes I he following valuable 
Works .-—Publications of the Ballad, Chaucer, and Party- 
English Text Societies, and of the Societf its AnciensTcxtes 
Francois—Bides [Douay version, 1608 - 10 ; First Icelandic 
Version, 1634, d-e.)—Brunets Manuel du Ltbraire-Qracsic’t 
Truer de lures rares—Vucangts Glossary—Facsimile.) of ; 
National Manuscripts of Ireland-Publications of the 
Palacographical Society—First and Early Editions of Poems I 
by Al. Arnold, R. Browning, and A. Tennyson—the Cam- ] 
bridge Shakspere—a large collection of Auction Catalogues 
of book Sales-Seventeenth Century Pamphlet*-Books and 1 
Bamphets relating to the Society of Friends [many of tlitm ! 
from the Lxb y ary of the late William Allen, F.R.S,)— 
Cambridge Pamphlets, Fly-sheets , dx., dx. t dx. 

rpo be SOLD by AUCTION, by JOHN 

JL SWAN St SON, at their Rooma »» above, on TUEbDAY, Novem¬ 
ber 16. 1886, and Three Following Day*, at 1 o’cl ck punctually. 

May be Viewed the day before and Morning* of Sale. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be lorwarJed, prloe 1*. each, on 
application to the AUCTtOBEKRS, 19, Kidney-street, Cambridge. 

Jg RADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE are prepared to receive APPLICAI IONS 
for the petition of HEAD MASTER of this department. The remuneration 
will be 1700 per annum fixed salary, wlih half ihe pupils’ feea and half the 
amount of Uoverumeut grant received, In addition. Till* proportion of feea 
and grant amounted last year to £100. Appl cations, atatlrg age, qualifica¬ 
tions, and experience In teaching, to be sent to the fttCKETAkY, on or 
before 70TH NOVEMBER, 1886. Special exptriei.ee in art as to it* 
application to lochnloal purpose* muat be fully stated. 


B 


C 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

PRESIDENT I 

HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.O. 


The Object of this College Is to enable Students at the eurlleat practicable 
■g**, and at a moderate cost, to lake the University degree In Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 18, and a Degree may be taken at It. 

Tha College Charge* lor Lodging aud Board (with an Extra Term In the 
Long Vacation), Including all necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WABDEN, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. _ __ _ 

QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

BISHOP BERKELEY FELLOWSHIPS 
(value £100 for one yea*, nud renewable for a second year). 

TWO arc OFFERED for AWARD In DECEMBER NEXT. 

Applications most be sent to the KKOJbTBAH on or before the 15TH 
NOVEMBER. Evidence of ability to prostcuto some special study or 
research In any of the following subjects luuet bo presented 
l. Classics 6. Applied Mathematics 12. Giolojy (Including 

t. English Trfinguago 7. Engineering Palaeontolog)) 

ami l.iteiaturo 8. Physics 13. Physiology 

3. History 9. Chemistry 14. Pathology 

i. Philosophy 10. Botany 15. Pharm eulogy. 

5. Furo Mathematics 11. Zoology 

,A statement of conditions will be forwarded on application. 

Hkhht WM. IIOLDKB, M.A., KeglstrkJ 


RITISH MUSEUM. 

Three LECTURES will be given by Miss HELEN BELOF, on “ LIFE 
in ANCIENT KaYPT." beginning NOVEMBER 17 th. Fee 10*. 6d. 
Syllabus, by letter only, from ills* M. PRIDBAOX, 22, Wobaru-square, «.C 

SEVENTH EDITION, NOW UFADY. 

2 vol*., i upor* roj al 8vo, 2,078 pp., price 63s. 

T ub landed GENTRY of Great Britnia 

and Ireland. By .Sir BkKNAKD EUBKE, C.B., Ulster King cl Arsi 
This Edition has been thorongbly Revised and Corrected IbroogboeL 
London ; HAHBISOX St BOFS, &9, Pall-mall, i.W. 

RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready, in Imperial Svo, price lets, hslf-boosd. 

\TEAR-B00KS of the REIGN of KING 

JL EDWARD the THIRD s Year* 13 and 14 Edited and TnasVrJ I? 
I.UKB OwLB Pike, M.A . of Lincolu’s Inn, Darrlster-at-Law, Authord "A 
History of Crime In England.” 

%• Apart from tbe value of the Te*r-Books *« law reports, tb*y UlsswM 
or can bo made to illustrate not only what ia generally known as *1 
constitutioual history, but the actual effect of the laws and eonstitatk* ® 
opaiation. They show or can be made to show not only what the svw*-, 
and what use was made of it by Judges and Lounsal, bat much also *•: » 
social conditions of the litigants, and even of persons who wtre doi 
• t all. The Year-Books, too. are aourers of philological inf rmatjos *,■« 
smi generis. They are not only a great storehouse if the French Uef-'*< 
as u*ed in England, but ihey also exhibit that Ucgusge as 11 

ev.rydsy speech by tb* most highly educated Euglishmen of the perW. 
London: LOBOMABS St CO. and TKUBXEB & CO. Oxford: Pa«i* i 
CO. Cambridge: MACHlLLAB & CO. Edinburgh : A. It C. BuCk 
and DOCOLAS It FODua. Dublin : A. THOM St CO. , Limited. 

AUTOTYPE, 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with snitsblemusto 
any aiae up to Demy, M inches by 17 inches. This piv* 
cees is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Anoiont Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and Is largely employed by the Tnwteesof^ 
British Museum, the Palaeographlori. 

Antiquarian and other learned tJodetie®* ana i 
Leading Publishers._ _ _ 

•* Put up a Picture i n your ro om.”-LM<M Host. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 166 pp„ Sixpence, poet-free. 

••AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, *1 pp., free ,0 
address. _____ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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NOTICE. 


MISS BROUGHTON'S 

NEW STORY ; 

D/A CUPID, 

Will be ready early on Wednesday 
Morning , November 10. As there is 
a large demand for this book , the 
orders should be sent in to the 
Publishers by Monday night. 

THE NEW EDITION OF 

OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC, 

By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER, 

Is ready this day. 

POPULAR NOVELS 

To be had at all the Libraries. 


1. Mr. W. E. NORRIS’3 New Story, 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER, 

8 Yols. 

2. Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S New Story, 

PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE & MISER. 

8 YOls. 

8. Mias LINSKILL’S 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL 

i. Major A. MOBERLY’S 

LADY VALERIA. 

8 vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY l SON’S 

List of New Works Now Ready. 

LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 

Embellished with upwards of Fifty Woodcuts, and 
•with numerous Portraits on Steel. A New Edition. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo. 

FROM MOZART TO MARIO. 

By LOUIS ENGEL. 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

ON THE BOX SEAT: 

From London to Land’s End and Back. With 
Sixteen Andy engraved Full-page Illustrations on 
Wood, by George Pearson, from Designs by the 
Author, J. J. HJBSEY. Demy 8yo. 

Tt-E ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY 

and his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT 
SMITH. Containing Three Additional Chapters 
which appeared la “Bentley’s Miscellany” after 
ttie publication of the Story. With Twenty-one 
Etchings on Steel by John Leech. Royal 8v->, a e. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 

By ALBERT SMITH. With Fifteen Etchings on 
steel by John Leech. Royal svo. 

OXFORD MEMORIES: 

A Retrospect after Fifty Years. By Rev. J. 
PYOROFT, B.A., Author of “ Agony Point," 4c. 
x vols., demy 8vo, Ms. 

Rickard Bixtuy k Bon, New Buxllngton-stxeet, 
Publishers la Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Casselld Company’s A nnounoements. 


Ready in a few days 

The Life and Work 

OP THE SEVENTH 

Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 

By Edwin Hodder. 

WITH THREE PORTRAITS. 

3 vols., demy 8vo, price 36s. 

This important work embraces the complete 
narrative of the Life of Lord Shaftesbury- 
domestic, social, political, philanthropic, and 
religious—written from personal communication 
with the late Earl, as well as from copious diaries 
extending continuously over a period of sixty 
years, letters, memoranda, and other documents. 

IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING 
byProtessorHENRY MORLEY. 

ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt 

towards a History of English Literature. By 
HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, London. Voi. I. 
FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the REIGN of 
ALFRED. 6s. 

COMPLETION of l^AUMANN'S “HISTORY of 

THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. 

Bv EMIL NAUMANN, Director of Music at the 
ChaDel Royal, Dresden, and Translated by FERDI¬ 
NAND PRAEGER. Revised and Edited by the 
RevrSirF. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus.W, 
Profeesor of Music In the University of Oxford. 
With Authentic Dlustrations. a vols., 81 b. 8d. 

ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applica¬ 
tions ot Electricity in Modem Life. Translated 
and Edited, with Copious Ad ditions, mom the 
German of Dr. ALFRED HITTER von URBAN- 
1 T/.K Y bv K. WORM-ELL, D.So., M.A. With an 
Introduction by Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.b. 
Medium 8vo, with nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, Jis. 

ENGRAVING: its Origin, Processes, and 

History. By LE VICOMTE HENRI DELA- 
BORDE. Translated by R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
Illustrated. 6s. 

NEW WORK by JULIAN THOMAS. 

CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By Julian 

and the New Hebridee. lOe.JSd. 

“As a book of travel amongst strange people, the 
book is profoundly interesting. ’—Daily Chronicle. 

FREDERICK BARNARD’S 

CHARACTER SKETCHES from 

THACKERAY. Bix New and Original Drawiugs 
by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced from 
Photogravure on India Paper-siss 2) by 14j. The 
Subjects are—The Little Bister, Becky Sharp, 
Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, Captain Uoa- 
tigan. Major Dobbin. In portfolio, 21 b. 

MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1886. 

yd. IX. With nearly BOO Ghoioe Engravings from 
Famous Paintings, and from Original Drawings by 
the First Artists of 1 he Day. A Photogravure after 
Ruysdael forms the Frontupieoe. 18s. 

COMPLETION of the POPULAR EDITION of 

The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By Professor HENRY MORLEY. With numerous 
Illustrations, complete in 6 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Notice. — A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving 
particulars of nearly One Thousand Volumes 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Company, ranging in 
price from 

Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas, 

will bs sent on request post-free to any address. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Looted, 
Lodoaib Hul, Lokdow. 


KE6AN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO/S 

LIST. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

NOVEMBER. 2s. Sd. 

THE COMING WINTER In I EXLAND. Bjr JOBS DIUOX, M I. 
FRANCE, CHINA, and lt» VATICAN. Br ST Uiuinu AIOOCX 
EXHIBITIONS By H. TraXMAN WOOD (SacnMiy to tbt Sod*7 cf 

MULTIPLEX PERSONALITY. Br FxktmxiO W. H. Mrni. 
SISTE118-IN.LAW. By the BlABOP OF OXFOXD. 

DISTRESS In EAST LONDON. By tho Bnr. SAMUEL A. Bonn. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT And GEO ROE BAND. By Mn. Aim 

WORKHOUSE CRUELTIES. By Min LOUISA Twimixo. 

THE BISHOP of CABUSLE nn COMTE. By FXkDIEIC BiXMOX 
THE BUILDING An of • UNIVERSITY. By Bor. Ur. JkMOJT. 
EUROPE In tho PACIFIC. By C. KlXLOCH COOES. (WUA»M»p.l 

SECOND EDITION. 

GYCIA: a Tragedy in Five Acta. 

By LEWIS MORRIS, Author of “The Epic of 
Hades.” Foap. 8vo, 5a. 

“ Abounds in powerful dramatic aitnationa, while tho Intricate erolndow 
of a doable plot In love and aUteoraft provoke perpetual carloetty, wbtei e 

only fully aatlafied at tbe end_The heroine riaea to tbe level of the loftai 

feminine conception of tbe old Greek dramaUata."— Timet. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE SILENCE of 

DEAN MAITLAND: 

A Novel. By MAXWELL GRAY. 8 volt, 
crown 8vo. . . 

“ Dloilooily the noyol of tho yoor. —J caSerny. 

*• Tha work of o literary onlat of fwot promloo. It to o brtStoitlf 
wrltloo novel, bo, It to more Hun 0 norol. It to A work of nokptta.. 
tliemeUe porree, ond le bolh rich In melodramatic Innidont ond «l»oulr. 

end h«i In It ibe eeeeuoe of tbe nobleet kind of tmcedy.It to ton.; 

IbrIUln* Incident, powerfnl deecrlption, and toenen of meet moYUjpetb*. 


A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 

MARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel 

By ROSA MULHOLLAND, Author of “Vagruit 
Verses,” 4c. Crown 8vo, 8s. . 

A really powtrful and excitlnr tale."— Monung Pott. _ 

At once r. fined, powerful, and probable. —Vamtff Fair. 

THE PRIG’S “BEDE” 

THE VENERABLE BEDE 

EXPURGATED, EXPOUNDED, 

and EXPOSED. 

By THE PRIG, Author of “The Life of » W8" 
Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 8d. 

VOL. H., COMPLETING THE WORK. 

HISTORY of PAINTING. 

By Professors WOLTMANN and WOERMAHK. 
PAINTING of the RENA8CENCE. Translated 
by CLARA BELL. Super-royal 8vo, with »0 Ulue- 
txations, cloth, *2s. -, doth extra, gilt edges, tie. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE PARCHMENT LIBRABT. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 

The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; The M«ool 
La wee Tate; The Prioresses Tale; The 
Tale. Edited by ALFRED W. POLL ABO. 
Eiaevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6a.; vellum, 7s. w. 

NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 

NOTES on the MIRACLES 

of OUR LORD. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, DJ>, 
Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

NOTES on the PARABLES 

of OUR LORD. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, DJD, 
Archbishop. Crown8vo,7s. 6d. .... 

•,* Io these Editions Translations are given oltM 
Copious Notes drawn from the Fathers and Modem 
Commentators._ 

MR. ORIMLEY'S NEW VOLUME. 

THE TEMPLE of HUMANITY; 

And other Sermons. By H. N. QRtMLKY^M.A, 
Rector of Norton, Suffolk; Author of "Tremadvc 
Setmons.” Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 


BY CAlNON JENKINS. 

THE STORY of the CARAFFA: 

The Pontificate of Paul IV. Tragslated. viU 1 
an Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT u. 
JENKINS, M.A , Rector of Lyminge, 

Canon of Canterbury, fcmall oiown 8vo, 36. w. 

BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S HOLIDAY; 

And other Poems. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. trovo 
8vo., 6s. 

Small orown 8vo, 8a. 6<f. 

MELILOT. By Francis Prevost. 
LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER o, 1886. 

No. 757, Now Soriet. 

Tn Edetob emnot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writert of, rejected 
manusoript. 

It i* particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
3po., may he addressed to the Proussn, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-1826 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. In 2 vols 
(Macmillan.) 

Tub spirit in which Prof. Norton speaks of 
Carlyle, and—this is much more important- 
in which he allows Carlyle to speak for him¬ 
self, is the most notable thing in connexion 
with the two interesting volumes he has just 
published. It encourages the hope that, in 
future, the Carlyle controversy will be con¬ 
ducted with something like amenity. It is 
evident that Prof. Norton holds a brief for 
certain of Carlyle's relatives against Mr. 
Fronde. But he does not abuse Mr. Fronde; 
and if he adheres to the diabolic view of the 
motives which led to the publication of the 
Carlyle biographical literature in its existing 
form, he does not obtrude it. Prof. Norton, 
in fact, scores against Mr. Fronde, because he 
uses better, and applies more thoroughly, Mr. 
Fronde’s own biographical methods. 

Mr. Fronde’s intention, when he started on 
his large (rather than great) enterprise, was to 
produoe a realistic biography. Carlyle’s life 
was to be a study in the moral nude. He 
himself wished to be painteJ, warts and all; 
thus, and thus only, would Mr. Froude paint 
him. He would have accomplished his 
design to the satisfaction of experts in 
biographical portraiture had he printed 
accurately, and at length, all the letters and 
journals of Carlyle he could lay his hands on, 
with the necessary links of unimpassioned, 
uncritical narrative. Mr. Froude has failed 
—in so far as he has failed at all—in 
mot having stuck to his original purpose. 
Sis printing has been done hurriedly and 
inaccurately. He has allowed Mr. Froude, 
the literary artist, dogmatist in ethics and 
pessimist, to interfere with and spoil the 
work of Mr. Froude the biographer. He 
has insisted on trying his draperies on his 
naked Samson Agonistes, on making frequent 
appearances as the Greek chorus, on saying 
every third page that Mr. or Mrs. Carlyle 
“ should ” have done this, that, or the other 
thing. Last and worst, he has interpreted 
the injunction about "warts and all” as 
"warts above all.” Prof. Norton amplifies 
and corrects Mr. Froude; he does not demolish 
or refute him. He prints accurately what 
Mr. Froude printed inaccurately. He prints 
many things that Mr. Froude omitted to 
print, and ought to have printed. At least it 
is deveutly to be hoped that these things are 
so, and that we shall not have some one doing 
some day to Prof. Norton what Prof. Norton 
baa just done to Mr. Froude). Inolined to 
take an optimistic view of Carlyle, Prof. 
Norton publishes letters exhibiting him in his 
more cheerful moods. He also takes a more 
rational view of the relations between Mr. 


and Mrs. Carlyle before they were married 
than does Mr. Froude; but he publishes their 
ante-nuptial correspondence (in the body of 
his work and in an appendix) in part only. 
In the future, no doubt, some biographer or 
relative of Carlyle, not bo much impressed as 
Prof. Norton with “reverential respect for 
the sacredness of the contents ” of this corre¬ 
spondence, will publish it in full. Until this 
is done, indeed, it will be impossible for any 
impartial critic of the special and not unim¬ 
portant discussion started by Prof. Norton in 
his appendix to decide between him and Mr 
Froude. Besides, at the stage that has been 
reached in the Carlyle “revelations,” is not 
any delicacy false, or at least mistaken, 
delicacy ? 

Whoever regards Carlyle as a man of many 
ailments and weaknesses, great mainly in 
virtue of his literary genius and achieve¬ 
ments, heroic solely on account of the con 
tinuity and independence of his moral life, 
will not alter his views on reading Prof. 
Norton’s two volumes. His Carlyle from 
1814 to 1826, is still Mr. Froude’s, with, 
perhaps, his hat not so hard pressed on his 
brow and his teeth not set so grimly. The 
perfectly new matter in these volumes consists 
largely of letters by Carlyle to three college 
friends—Johnstone, Mitchell, and Murray 
and in consequence full of camaraderie , 
which always wears the appearance at least 
of jollity. They abound in good and kindly 
advice, and illustrate Carlyle’s enormous 
appetite for miscellaneous reading. There 
is not much gall and bitterness in them, 
mainly because up to the date of his marriage 
Carlyle had not seen much of society. The 
letters to Johnstone, Mitohell, and Murray, 
who appear to have been to Carlyle very 
much what Lapraik and Siller were to Bums, 
are chiefly valuable because in them is told 
with considerable fulness the story of his 
abandonment of the three professions of 
preaching, pedagogy, and the law. Here is 
a significant hint he throws out to Mitchell, 
about the Scotch Church: 

With the exception of the few whom superior 
talents or better stars exempt from the common 
fortune, every Scotch Lioentiate must adopt 
one of two alternatives. If he is made of 
pliant stuff he selects someone leading authority, 
before whom he bows with unabaliog alacrity 
for (say) half a score of years, and thereby 
obtains a kirk, whereupon he betakes him to 
collect his stipend, and (unless he thinks of per¬ 
secuting the schoolmaster) generally in a few 
months falls into a state of torpor, from which 
he rises no more. If, on the other hand, the 
soul of the Licentiate is stubborn, and delights 
not to honour the esquires of the district—heart¬ 
less and hopeless he must drag out his life, 
without aim or object, vexed at every step to 
see surplices alighting on the backs of many 
who surpass him in nothing but their (vide 
Goldsmith) love of gravy." 

To Mitchell, too, he writes thus, upon law 
and pedogogy: 

“ Law, I fear, must be renounced, it is a shape¬ 
less mass of absurdity and chicane; and the 
ten years which a barrister commonly spends in 
painful idleness, before arriving at employment, 
is more than my physical or moral frame could 
endure. Teaching a school is but another word 
for sure and not very slow destruction.” 

Finally he writes of his legal studies in 
Edinburgh to Johnstone: 

“ David Hume owns no spark of his uncle’s 


genius; his lectures on law are (still excepting 
Erskine's Institutes) the dullest piece of stuff 
I ever saw or heard of. Long-winded dry 
details about points not of the slightest im¬ 
portance to any but an attorney or notary public; 
observations upon the formalities of customs 
which ought to be instantly and for ever 
abolished; uncounted cases of blockhead A 
versus blockhead B, with what Stair thought 
upon them, what Bankton, what the poor 
doubting Dirleton; and then the nature of 
actions of —O infandum ! By degrees I got dis¬ 
heartened; the science of law seemed little cal¬ 
culated to yield a reward proportionate to the 
labour of acquiring it. I became remiss in my 
efforts to follow our leoturer through the vast 
and thorny desert he was traversing; till, at 
length, I abandoned him altogether, with a 
resolution that if ever I became familiar with 
law, it must be under different guidance.” 

For a man of his capacity for moral perse¬ 
verance, Carlyle was singularly deficient in 
capacity for every day intellectual persever¬ 
ance. There is, fortunately, but little “dys¬ 
pepsia”—either the word or the thing—in 
Prof. Norton’s volumes. But Carlyle admits 
in one of his letters that certain powerful 
medicines he tried in Edinburgh had the 
effect of counteracting that disease, especially 
while he abstained from tobacco. Yet there 
is no evidence that he persevered for a suffi¬ 
cient time with these medicines, or with the 
“ drugs ” he subsequently got from his friend 
Badams, of Birmingham. 

In addition to the letters of Carlyle to his 
college friends, which appear for the first 
time in Prof. Norton’s volumes, and one or 
two to and from his father, there are hitherto 
unpublished, or only partially published, 
letters to his mother, in which, in spirit, he 
drinks “weary tea,”smokes apipe, and“ reads 
a chapter,” with her; letters to his brother 
John (afterwards “Doctor”), for whom he 
had evidently a little contempt, although be 
is seen here perpetually slapping him on the 
back, encouraging him to study medicine, and 
imploring him not to work at literature; and 
letters to his brother Alexander, whom he 
loved and respected, and to whom he confided 
his ambitions, and his belief in his own 
possibilities of attaining greatness. In these 
letters, and, indeed, in the whole of this 
book, there aro few passages of charac¬ 
terisation which are distinctively Carlylean. 

“ Sappy hospitality ” is a phrase of the kind 
The Reminiscences has rendered us familiar 
with, and much the same thing may be said 
of such a description as 

“Fat contented merchants, shovelling their 
beef over by the pound, and swilling their 
wine without measure, declaiming on politics 
and religion, joking, and jeering, and flowing, 
and swaggering along with all their heart.” 

Here, also, is a portrait of 'Waugh, a half¬ 
cousin of Carlyle, who figures in The Remi¬ 
niscences : 


* Waugh navigates the stream of life, as an 
immense Dutch lugger would drift along a 
rocky, shoally, sea at the rate of one mile per 
hour, the sails and riggings being gone, the 
oompass and chart overboard, ike captain, 
however, still standing by the helm, and by his 
ignorance and blindness making matters only 
worse than if he were asleep continually.” 

Finally, 

Sismondi is a lively, dapper, elegant little 
fellow, full of good sense and learning and 
oorrect sentiment; he resembles our Jeffrey 
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omewhat—a clever man, with rather less of 
natural talent than Jeffrey has, and about ten 
times as muoh knowledge and culture.” 

There remain the letters written by Carlyle 
to Hiss Welsh during the period that elapsed 
between their entering on a teacher-pupil 
relationship and their marriage. The first 
letters are decidedly disappointing, Carlyle 
clothing almost Grandisonian sentiment in 
language as artificial as Burns’s in his first 
“Epistles to Clarinda.” It is not easy to 
conceive of Carlyle, even at the age of twenty- 
six, deliberately pouring out such Words- 
worth-and-water as this— 

“ Often the studious man wanders in solitude 
over rocky and tempestuous regions; but some¬ 
times a lovely scene will strike his eye, as well 
as that of another, and touch him more keenly 
than it does another. Some sweet sequestered 
dale, embosomed calmly among the barren 
mountains of life—so verdant and smiling and 
bed my—so like a home and resting-place for 
the wearied spirit, that even the sight of it is 
happiness; to reach it would be too much, 
would bring Eden back again into the world, 
and make Death to be, indeed, what cowards 
have named him, the enemy of man.” 

When the intimacy between Miss Welsh and 
Carlyle becomes closer, when they become 
friends and— pace Mr. Froude—lovers, his 
style grows in freedom, and he makes many 
characteristic remarks on men and things. 
Bnt, on the whole, what Prof. Norton prints 
of this correspondence hardly makes one wish 
that he had given more. 

In a short appendix dealing with the still 
“sacred” correspondence between Carlyle 
and Miss Welsh, Prof. Norton appears to 
make good two points. In the first place he 
renders it perfectly clear that Carlyle had 
supplanted Irving in Miss Welsh’s offeotions 
long before her marriage. Her fancy, when 
twenty or twenty-one, for Irving, which she 
had considered “ passionate love ”—one must 
doubt with Mr. Froude whether, any more 
than Carlyle himself, she was capable of 
passionate love in the ordinary, much less the 
erotic, sense—had disappeared by May 1824, 
when she wrote, “ What an idiot I was for 
ever thinking that man so estimable! ” Prof. 
Norton further makes it plain that whatever 
Miss Welsh and Carlyle may have meant by 
“ love,” that sentiment was both genuine and 
deep at the time of their marriage. Of course 
Carlyle may have been insincere when, in his 
last letter to Miss Welsh before that event, 
he wrote, “ I swear I will love thee with my 
whole heart, and think my life well spent if 
it can make thine happy.” Of course, also, 
Miss Welsh may have been insincere when 
she wrote in a letter to an aunt by marriage 
(Froude’s First Forty Tsars of Carlyle's Life, 
vol. i., p. 357): 

“ He possesses all the qualities I deem essential 
in my husband—a warm, true heart to love me, 
a towering intellect to oommand me, and a 
spirit of fire to be the guiding star of my 
existence. ... I like him in the deepest part 
of my soul.” 

But this is insincerity about which it is 
useless to argue. Mr. Froude’s whole theory 
of the relationship between Carlyle and 
Miss Welsh is vitiated by his absurdly in¬ 
accurate view of the social superiority of the 
Haddington doctor’s daughter to the Annan- 
dale farmer’s educated son. Mr. Fronde talks 


(for him) sad nonsense when (First Forty 
Years, vol. i., p. 366) he commiserates 
“ her who had never known a wish ungrati- 
fled for any object which money could buy; 
her who had seen the rich of the land at her 
feet ”—her who wrote about Haddington as 
“pitiful,” and despised and detested its 
“parties.” As Scotch notions of “Repub¬ 
lican equality ” go — the phrase is Mr. 
Froude’s, although he does not appear to have 
grasped its full meaning—the marriage of 
Jane Welsh to Thomas Carlyle was not a 
mesalliance for her. She did not think so, 
nor did he. Yet, if out of the popular con¬ 
ception of the unhappiness of the married life 
of the Carlyles—after the death of the first 
Lady Ashburton—there be eliminated the 
daily oppression of a superfine lady by a 
plebeian bully, how much truth will be left 
in that conception ? William Wallace. 

Outlines of Jewish History , from B.C. 586 
to C.E. 1885. By Lady Magnus. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

In a recent review in the Acadbht of a work 
on Jewish history, surprise was expressed at 
the lack of convenient and trustworthy hand¬ 
books of information on this most attractive 
subject. Some attempts seem to have been 
made; but, at any rate in England, they 
have been generally superficial, atrociously 
written, and entirely untrustworthy and 
unfair, if not put together in the interests of 
Lia Fail or some other monstrous idol. It 
is, therefore, an altogether pleasant doty to 
say that the book just published is all that 
its predecessors were not. To begin with, 
Lady Magnus evidently enjoys more than a 
mere acquaintance with the names of her 
authorities, and consequently she does not 
flaunt them in your face. As a general rule, 
the writers of handbooks and sketches 
indulge in as offensive a familiarity and 
adopt as magisterial a tone with those to 
whom they are beholden as any undergraduate 
being examined for his degree. In the next 
place, her style is consistently bright and 
informing. Her every sentence tells something 
worth telling, and tells it well. She generally 
writes with a most unusual desire to be fair; 
and, perhaps best of all, the parts of the little 
book are in excellent proportion. 

It is easy to see that these Outlines of 
Jewish History are primarily intended for the 
Jews themselves, who are, for the most part, 
with the exception of specialists, as ignorant 
of their own history as Irishmen of 
theirs. It is usually supposed that Jewish 
history ended with Nebuchadnezzar, whom 
the nursery rhyme so inaccurately calls a 
“ king of the Jews and English Jews have 
not been at muoh pains to make it clear that 
their race has had a history of deepest interest 
during the last three thousand years or so. 
The note that faces the title-page of this book 
tells us that the late Mr. J. A. Franklin 
bequeathed five thousands pounds for “the pro¬ 
motion of certain objects in connexion with the 
advancement of Judaism,” and that his trustees 
have included in these objects “the publi¬ 
cation of religious treatises and textbooks.” 
The note is a little misleading, seeing that the 
present book is neither a religious treatise nor 
a religious textbook; but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that the author addresses herself chiefly 


to her own people. However, this little 
history of less than 350 pp. (bound, by the 
way, in very cachectic yellow) will be read 
will unflagging interest by everyone who 
rightly prizes fairness, sympathy, and most 
happily measured enthusiasm. From contem¬ 
porary Jewish handbook literature it removes 
a reproach; and it would be impossible to 
name any existing work which bears a more 
unexceptionably true impression of the feel¬ 
ings and aspirations of the best of contem¬ 
porary Judaism, its virtues and its failings. 
It is the right book for children, and the right 
book for older people. 

But this very quality of adaptability makes 
it imperative on a reviewer to point out at the 
outset a frequent and very irritating omission, 
the very one likely to limit the use and charm 
of the book outside the circle of Jewish or 
learned Gentile readers. The author very rarely 
transliterates the Hebrew names which she 
constantly and rightly quotes. “ Ezra," for 
instance, “ seems to have got his name of 
scribe (■)$’■©) from his literary powers.” 
True; Thucydides, no doubt, was called 
“ writer of history,” urropur/pi^os, for a like 
reason. Suppose we are told that Chasm is 
derived from the Hebrew ntn, to see. Why 
not transliterate Chosah for the uninitiated ? 
Again, “The recital of the in our 

synagogues on the eves of sabbaths and holy 
days, and of the nVon on the going out of 
sabbaths and holy days, is a remnant of” the 
old institution of the reception of travelling 
strangers at the meeting-houses of the second 
century a.d. But why not transliterate 
Kidd tusk and Habdalah, and explain the terms, 
if not in the text, then in a note ? 

It is convenient to compress one’s fault¬ 
finding, so let us proceed and have done with 
it. Why is there no Hebrew index? The 
book is an excellent introduction to Jewish 
antiquities; an index in Hebrew is therefore 
nearly indispensable. Once more; why is 
there no table of chronology, prefixed or 
affixed ? Nothing so helps the memory (and 
the comprehension, too) as such a table; 
without one, a history, be it ever so good, is 
invertebrate. 

Lady Magnus occasionally misquotes, or, 
rather, hints at a misquotation. If, for 
example, in “ a lordly dwelling-place,” she 
means to quote the Poet Laureate, she is 
hardly correct. It is more pardonable, but 
still very inaccurate, to say, “ In these super¬ 
stitious Middle Ages, which recognised in the 
Pope the actual ‘ infallible’ agent of God... 
The Middle Ages did not so recognise the 
Pope; that was an achievement reserved for 
a few people in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The Church was always in¬ 
fallible—that is, its council was. Hildebrand 
converted a democratic institution into s 
despotic one, in the natural order of develop¬ 
ment, and he and some of his successors acted 
as if they were indeed infallible; but they 
were less “recognised” as infallible than the 
Czar of Russia or Mr. Gladstone. Lady 
Magnus’s philology is not always beyond 
criticism. Who is the “commentator” on 
whom she relies for the derivation of KaUsh 
from bs ? Is it not near enough to b'p and 
bnp, vox and convocare ? Is it common for 
3 to interchange with p ? 
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These faults, however, are all that a most 
jealous scrutiny can find in the “ manner” of 
the book. They can be put right in the next 
edition, which will certainly be wanted soon, 
and they bear no sort of proportion to the 
merits of this. 

The first hope with which a fair-minded 
reader will come to the book is that it should 
make clear not only the history of the Jews, 
but also the view held by the greatest and 
best Jews, past and present, as regards the 
mission of their race; for if the hope is 
merely that it should live, then the exclusive¬ 
ness of Judaism, as Mr. Goldwin Smith was 
once hardly tired of demonstrating, is an ob¬ 
structive anachronism, and fully deserving of 
Hate and Hette. Our author gives us to 
understand that Jews are missionaries; not, 
indeed, charged with the duty of imposing 
any intellectual or spiritual limitations, but as 
witnesses to the boundless freedom and truth 
of monotheism. She doee not, we may pre¬ 
sume, dictate any particular views as to reve¬ 
lation of this or that sort, but is content to 
read revelation wherever the divine book of 
the world is open, everywhere. She will 
allow us, we may again presume, to believe 
what we are convinced of, and to regard as 
convictions only those intellectual conclusions 
which we are prepared to use as bases of our 
actions. All through the book, then, we 
have this feeling, that the Jew who, in self¬ 
ishness or indifference, has forgotten his 
mission is to be contemned; no suffering is 
too great, and no allurement enticing enough, 
to justify in her eyes the abandonment of one 
jot or tittle of the monotheistic idea. Some¬ 
times, it is only just to say, she is rather 
hard in the matter. The renunciation of 
Judaism among the Germans of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries 
4 * was always, and in every case, from first to 
last, a sacrifice to selfishness and self-interest. 
And, perhaps, the first proud step of ‘ hiding 
themselves from their own flesh ’ in their 
fashionable wrappings of superior cultivation, 
-was quite as wicked as that last distinctly 
separate step which many took of baptism. 
Mendelssohn’s daughters were baptised, and 
liis grand-children ; so was Heine (the poet) in 
1825, and Borne (the patriot) in 1818; and so 
were a host of minor folks in the first forty 
years immediately succeeding Mendelssohn’s 
death.” 

It is a serious matter that Heine and Borne 
are punished—or we are punished, rather— 
toy the omission of all but their names from 
this particular history of the Jews. No rite 
can make and none unmake a Jew; that, at 
all events, iB one of the things to be gathered 
from Lady Magnus’s book. One cannot help 
hoping that the gap will be filled, and that 
Heine, at least, will find more space than he 
at present occupies. Sometimes the author 
plays about this very grave subject with 
characteristic vivacity, or archness, to use a 
good but, perhaps, unfashionable word. Of 
Josephus, for instance, it is delightful to read 
that at Borne 

“ He lived in the full sunshine of imperial 
favour, and managed to find three women in 
succession to marry him. We may conclude 
that they were not Jewesses.” 

It is very hard to put this book down 
without noticing a score of interesting points 
suggestively treated therein by the way. Take, 
for example, the practicalness of Judaism. 


The law is to be the companion and guide of a 
man, neither his master nor his servant. Babbi 
Zadok, a poor but very learned doctor, is 
quoted—“Use the law not as a crown to 
shine with, nor as a spade to dig with.” 
It has lost its meaning alike for the self- 
righteous and for those who look to it 
to provide their daily bread. But this is, 
thank heaven, no exclusive privilege of 
Judaism. It is only in a corrupt society 
that learning is associated with wealth alone. 
All that Lady Magnus says about the Jewish 
schools of the Captivity is true of the 
Christian schools of mediaeval Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Paris, and the rest. But when admi¬ 
ration is claimed for this or that form of faith 
because it is so accurately fitted for com¬ 
fortable dealing with the world, it is our 
duty to be suspicious. Man is man because 
of his infinitudes. It is not for nothing that 
the world does not satisfy us. 

** God’s gift was that man should conceive of 
truth, 

And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake.” 

Lady Magnus will hardly agree with those 
who hold that the commentators have done 
more harm than good, and that the general 
rule has often been obscured and killed by its 
own interpreters. She puts a very good case 
herself: 

“Take. . . . the command, ‘Ye shall dwell 
in booths.’ It looks at first simple enough; 
but questions would soon arise. Did the ‘ ye ’ 
mean men, women, and children ? Did the 
‘ dwell ’ include sleeping and eating ? Of what 
sort and material were the booths to be i ” 

Now, to the unaided intelligence the com¬ 
mand seems very clearly a general one, ad¬ 
dressed to all; and eating, one would think, 
is a quite indispensable part of dwelling. 
Your commentators by commenting on the 
law succeed pretty well in obscuring the 
greater Buie to which the law itself is a mere 
faint approximation.’ There are, to quote 
a venerable authority, many modes of evil, 
but only one of good; and this one is for each 
man individually. He alone can apply the 
Buie to his own case, and, therefore, rules are 
very much worse than useless. The Karaite 
erred in one way, if he really would not light 
a fire on the sabbath, or have it lighted, 
because of Exodus xxxv. 3; and the man 
who vexes his servants with endless tasks on 
the rest-day errs in another; but the casnist 
haB no business with either. This, however, 
by the way. 

No one who begins to read these “ out¬ 
lines ” will be satisfied till the noble story is 
read to the end. More than any other nation 
known much to history, Jews have indeed 
learnt the truth of the proverb which tells 
us that that nation is happy which has none. 
It is often supposed that their history is little 
more than a series of records of cruel oppres¬ 
sion on the one hand and sordid malevolence 
and suffering on the other; yet of all peoples 
the Jews have extracted from the mean and 
painful world surrounding them most life and 
light and strength. This little book dees 
full justice to its subject; and one is almost 
ashamed to note omissions and carp at trifling 
errors when one comes to reckon up one’s 
debts to the author. 

It is to be hoped that Lady Magnus will 
some day give us a companion volume deal- 


with Jewish antiquities, to which these “ out¬ 
lines of history” form an admirable intro¬ 
duction. P. A. BABJTETr. 


“Eminent Women.” —Margaret of Angou- 

leme, Queen of Navarre. By A. Mary F. 

Bobinson. (W. H. Allen.) 

Gbeat pains have been taken with this book ; 
much thought has evidently been bestowed 
upon it; it is carefully written; the list of 
authorities consulted is long and well chosen, 
though we miss one or two recent names; 
yet we cannot deem it completely successful. 
It is better by far than any of its predecessors ; 
than Miss Freer’s life, for instance, or than 
any written mainly in the interests of the 
Beformation. We have no fault to find with 
our author in her dates or in her history. 
For a biography of Margaret there is, perhaps, 
a little too much of general history, and too 
little of the paiticular history of her life. 
We have not the daily life and surroundings, 
the growth and changing interests, of the 
woman sufficiently brought before us. Very 
little is told of her early youth and education, 
yet this would have been of greatest interest. 
Miss Bobinson certainly attaches the right 
significance to Brantdme’s use of the word 
galanterie applied to our heroine. It has no 
bad import; and we may compare for a like 
change of meaning the word “lewd” in 
Chaucer and in later times. 

Like many lady writers, Miss Bobinson 
has a pet adjective, which she applies to her 
heroine on the smallest provocation. It would, 
we think, be the safest of wagers to propose to 
anyone acquainted with the life of Marguerite 
d’Angouleme to guess what this epithet 
is — dense ! The Marguerite des Mar¬ 
guerites afflicted with “ pathetic denseness ”! 
We do not mention this merely to raise a 
smile, but because it lies at the root of a 
misconception of Margaret’s character and of 
her times which pervades the whole book. 
It refers to her blindness to the faults of 
those she loved; to her supposed want of 
insight into character, and her not seeing the 
logical consequences of some of the principles 
which she held; to her idolatry of her brother, 
Francis I.; to her veering not only in policy, 
but outwardly, at least to a certain extent, 
in religious opinion with his every change. 
But surely Miss Bobinson forgets the con¬ 
temporary history of Henry VIII. The 
vacillations of Francis are as nothing com¬ 
pared with those of the English king. Yet 
not only the parliament and the greater part 
of the nobility and of the higher churchmen 
followed him obediently in all his changes, 
apparently seeing in them no wrong, but even 
a historian of the nineteenth century is 
seduced into almost the same view; yet is 
“dense’’quite the epithet to apply to Mr. 
Froude? And surely there is more excuse 
for Margaret than for him. Our author seems 
not to remember the great difference which 
existed between the earlier reformers bred in 
the school of Erasmus and of the mystic pre¬ 
cursors of the Beformation, and the followers 
of Luther or of Calvin. The former may 
have been most earnest in wishing for a 
reform of the Church from within. They 
saw and lamented most sincerely its abuses. 
Their souls leapt with joy to the light and 
liberty of the Benaissance and the reading of 
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the New Testament. But it is a great mis¬ 
take to reckon all those as weak, or “ dense,” 
or hypocrites, who did not go on to schism. 
That may never have entered their thoughts. 
The keenest eyes could not with certainty 
foresee the end. Miss Robinson's strictures 
apply to a later generation. The most pun¬ 
gent denunciations of the crimes in the Church, 
the most ardent longings for reform, are to be 
found in the works of some of those mystics 
who are accounted the Church’s bulwarks. 
Even the Spanish Inquisition, in those early 
days, forbad writing against Erasmus, and 
patronised the circulation of his New Testa¬ 
ment. What wonder if the life of those trained 
in this school closed in sadness and disillusion, 
that to them neither side seemed wholly right, 
and that they turned again to the mysticism, 
though vague, which the Church had never 
condemned, and fed their souls dreamily on 
that. Is it such a mark of “denseness ” for 
such to have gone to their graves hoping 
against hope for that which could never 
come ? 

The trick of drawing a moral from the 
most unmoral, if not immoral, themes is no 
peculiarity of the Heptameron. It is still 
more marked in the contemporary picaretque 
novel of Spain, where all the rogues moralise 
in the most exemplary style while cynically 
recounting their shameless villainies. The 
artificial character of the pathos of the love 
stories runs through nearly all the French 
Fabliaux, and in pastoral poetry it continued 
in Southern France into the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Still, we think Miss Robinson appraises 
Margaret’s poetry a little too low. It would 
be difficult to find any contemporary English 
poetry (1524) more simple and true than the 
four rondeaux of Margaret on the death of 
her niece Catherine. 

We would not willingly give a wrong 
impression of a work which is really 
conscientiously done. The mistake seems 
to be that somehow Miss Robinson has 
adopted the tone of half a century later. 
Thus she speaks of the “young” Queen of 
Navarre when Margaret was forty-one years 
old. It was an age of transition, when fifty 
years mean much. Francis I., Charles V., 
and Henry Till, belong half to the ages of 
chivalry. The era of statesmen and of modem 
Europe begins with Philip II. and with 
Elizabeth, when kingdoms were ruled from 
the cabinet, and not by knightly sovereigns 
from the field. So, too, with those who met 
the early movement of the Renaissance and 
the call for reformation; the outward change, 
the great decision, was not necessarily in¬ 
cumbent on them, but on the next generation. 
Regarded in the light of her own time and of 
her own youth, we do not see why Margaret 
may not be considered just as true to the light 
of her day as her daughter Jeanne d’Albret 
was to hers. Westwobth Webstek. 


Our Some by the Adriatic. By the Hon. 
Margaret Collier (Mdme. Galletti de 
CadUhac). (Bentley.) 

“ Coelum non animum ”—the old dictum is 
peculiarly true of the English race; and, 
though this rigidity brings its advantages, it 
makes it often hud for English people to 
acclimatise themselves to strange surround¬ 
ings. Mdme. Galletti’s book is a proof of 


this. But is it worth while to record a 
personal dislike of a place and a people; to 
chronicle the small inconveniences of life, 
small in themselves, but large when placed 
under the microscope of discontent? Yet 
this is what Mdme. Galletti has done. Only 
here and there do we find a thin disguise of 
appreciation; the dislike, the want of sym¬ 
pathy run all through the book. The very 
table of contents proclaims how miserable is 
the author in her home by the Adriatic. The 
first three chapters bear the painful headings 
of “ Installation in my New Home,” “ More 
Trials,” “ Alleviations of my Lot.” Thorough 
hatred of a people, combined with the power 
to satirise them, is good material for a book. 
But Mdme. Galletti possesses neither the indig¬ 
nation nor the soora nor the humour which are 
required in a satirist. If you do not satirise 
you must reach your audience through a 
strong sympathy with your subject, and the 
knowledge that sympathy will bring. But 
Mdme. Galletti does not sympathise. She is 
merely uncomfortable. 

The home which Mdme. Galletti describes 
is in one of the most beautiful parts of Italy— 
the Marches of Ancona, that lie between the 
Adriatic and the highest points of the Apen¬ 
nines. The country is full of little villages, 
perched each one high upon its own hill-top. 
From the walls the view is splendid—on one 
side the Adriatic and the distant outline of 
the Dalmatian coast, on the other the snowy 
ridges of the Gran Sasso d’Italia, at one’s feet 
vine-clad valleys and olive groves; a country 
beautiful in itself, with a vast horizon and 
variety of detail. Yet it was a veritable 
misfortune which compelled <Mdme. Galletti 
to settle there. In talking of Italy one must 
carefully distinguish which part of Italy one 
means. The Italians of one district are so 
different in character from the Italians of 
another—the Piedmontese from the Romag- 
noli, the Venetians from the Neapolitans— 
that knowledge of the one is no guarantee 
of ability to understand the other. We admit 
that we have no intimate acquaintance with 
the peasantry of the Marches; and they may 
be as unpleasant a sort of people as Mdme. 
Galletti makes out. But it is certain that, if 
the people of the Marches are naturally diffi¬ 
cult to deal with, the task is rendered ten 
times more difficult for one who comes among 
them imbued with English ideas, convinced 
that English ways alone are good, and burn¬ 
ing with a desire to convert or compel one’s 
dependents to these methods. Mdme. Galletti 
devotes several pages of her book to an attack 
on the “fascia”—the swaddling bands in 
which Italian babies are wrapped. Free limbs 
may be all very well for babies who can 
afford a nurse to carry them; but babies whose 
mothers have to work all day long are surely 
better off inside their shell of stiff cotton 
swathes. They can be laid on the ground or 
hung up on the wall without danger to their 
limbs. Again, Mdme. Galletti was very 
indignant at a poor man who had lately lost 
a child. She found him crying, and offered 
some words of consolation. “ What child ? ” 
said the man. “ Its the cow that’s dead.” 
The remark, no doubt, seems heartless to 
people who have many cows, and money to 
buy others if these die. But to the peasant 
the case looked, and was, very different. He 
probably had many children; at any rate he 


had the prospect of more than he wanted. 
The loss of the cow would cripple the family 
for a year or more, meaning less polenta and 
less fire. It was for the living that he cried, 
not for the dead. His attitude may not have 
been highly moral or humane; but one is 
bound to understand customs, religions, and 
peoples before attempting to reform them. 
It is hardly surprising that at first Mdme. 
Galletti’s servants resented the imposition of 
strange ways and hostile criticism, took 
sudden “ capriccios,” and disappeared in the 
night. One must remember, however, that 
this inflexible determination to be English 
always and everywhere, to see all things 
from an English point of view, is just the 
quality which has made England mistress of 
so large a portion of the world. It is a 
quality which wins in the long run; and we 
suspect that by this time Mdme. Qalletti’s 
home by the Adriatic is thoroughly Angli¬ 
cised, and we trust that she is happier. 

The description of upper-class life in these 
hill cities is amusing and instructive. The 
book is here at its best; not that the ciitadm 
fare any better at Mdme. GaUetti’s hands 
than the contadini, but if they get no more 
sympathy they require less than their poorer 
neighbours. There is one very beautiful and 
touching story; the story of the faithful half¬ 
witted contadino servant Vsdlucci, devoted to 
his master, following him like a dog, guard¬ 
ing his interests. It is a tale out of which 
Tourgenieff would have made one of his 
immortal sketches from the life. The book 
is worth reading for this Btory alone, fiat 
Mdme. Galletti always writes well. Her 
English is singularly pure, flexible, and 
simple; an admirable style, free from the 
colloquialisms which almost unconsciously 
creep into the composition of those who 
habitually speak the language which they 
write. 

The author gives us an unfavourable view 
of her surroundings. She did not like then. 
But there is no doubt much truth in her 
picture. Her book may well be read as s 
counter irritant to the many exaggerated and 
heightened descriptions of Italian life. 

H. F. Bbowx. 


raw NOVELS. 

Patton Careto, Millionaire and Miter. By E- 
Lynn Linton. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Spidert of Society. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Bird of Pottage. By B. M. Croker. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Lillian St. Clair. By Mrs. Alfred Hort. In 
3 vols. (Boulton.) 

A Modern Telemachut. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Syren. By Cecil Medlicott. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Who it Guilty ? By Philip Woolf. (Max¬ 
well.) 

The late Mitt SoUingford. By Rosa Mol- 
holiand. (Blackie.) 

Driven Home: a Tale of Destiny. By Evelyn 
Owen. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

The estimate of Patton Careto formed by the 

reader of it will largely depend upon that 
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reader’s acquaintance or non-acquaintance 
•with its author’s previous work. New 
generations who know not the Josephs of the 
past are constantly springing up, and those in 
whose memory Lisite lorton of Greyrigg and 
The Atonement of Leam Dundae have no place 
will think Teuton Carets a very striking and 
impressive performance. Nor will they be 
wholly wrong. Mrs. Lynn Linton in her 
very flattest mood—and I suppose that, like 
other people, she has fiat moods—could 
hardly wnte a hook that did not leave 
behind it an impression of power, of singu¬ 
larly vivid conception and effective presenta¬ 
tion. Indeed, in her latest book the failure 
is not in imaginative vigour, but in imagina¬ 
tive veracity. Paston Carew, the illegiti¬ 
mate son of Squire Clinton’s housekeeper, 
who goes doggedly to work to make for him¬ 
self a name and a fortune, in order that he 
may crush those who have treated him with 
contempt, is a piece of artistic portraiture 
which has nearly every virtue but the virtue 
of credibility. In his consistency and his 
inconsistency alike the millionaire-miser con¬ 
tradicts the plain facts of human nature as 
flatly as they are contradicted by such heroes 
of romance as Monte Christo and Zanoni; and 
the contradiction is only lees obvious in the case 
of Carew, because the incredibility inheres 
not in details, but in the composition of the 
whole. It is doubtless true, in a sense, that 
there is no limit to the inconsistencies of 
human nature; and no one will complain of 
Mrs. Lynn Linton because she makes Carew 
lavish in one chapter and penurious in 
another. But inconsistencies must be shown 
to have their root in an integral individuality, 
and it is here that she fails. Another defect 
of the book is that most of the characters are 
exhibited to us by description and analysis 
rather than by the true dramatic method; and 
the one astonishing thing is that, in spite of 
faults that would deprive most novels of all 
their life, Patton Carew is full of vitality. 
We may not believe in the hero, but in spite 
of our disbelief he interests us, and the sub¬ 
sidiary characters which fill up so much of 
the canvas are as credible as they are enter¬ 
taining. The amorous and unscrupulous 
banker is admirable; and, indeed, the book, as 
a whole, would receive hardly anything but 
praise, were it not the work of a writer who 
must be judged by a specially high standard. 

Spiders of Society is not a particularly 
pleasant title, but the story is very lively and 
interesting, and it has the merit of being free 
from the defects of taste which have done 
much to mar some of Miss Marryat’s previous 
novels. Like many of the best known of its 
predecessors, it deads with theatrical life, the 
heroine being a certain Mrs. Gerard Legh, 
wife of the Hon. Captain Legh, and known to 
the world as the popular actress, Georgie 
Harrington. The captain, without being 
positively vicious, is about as ill-conditioned a 
human being as one would wish to meet either 
in life or in literature. His wife supports 
him; and as he shows his gratitude by brutal 
tempers which make her life a continual 
misery, she accepts an American engagement 
and leaves him to his own devices. Here 
ensue certain complications; for, the fact of 
her wifehood not being known on the other side 
of the Atlantic, she is sought in marriage by 
Hinqn Bloch, who is both g millionaire aqd a 


modern Chevalier Bayard. Georgia’s vivacious 
friend, Mrs. Lonsada-Lorens, is extremely 
anxious that she should obtain on American 
divorce from the uncomfortable Gerard; 
but, just as things have arrived at this pass, 
Georgie hears by accident that her husband 
is seriously ill, and at once breaks her engage¬ 
ment at a costly sacrifice, and hurries back to 
England that she may nurse the man whom 
she has never ceased to love. He in the 
meantime has recovered; but, having been 
supplied by some good-natured friends with 
a maliciously garbled story of his wife’s 
American experiences, brutally repulses her, 
and the relations between the two become 
more strained than ever. Of course every¬ 
thing is made right at last. But enough of 
the story has been told. It is not a book 
which tempts one to deal in superlatives of 
any kind; but it is eminently readable, and 
readableness, if not the most precious of 
qualities, is certainly the most popular. 

To choose such an out-of-the-world locality 
as the Andaman Islands as the scene of a 
novel seems a somewhat risky experiment, 
and, therefbre, the author of A Bird of 
Passage is to be congratulated on its being 
a successful one. The sketches of men and 
things in the far-away island colony to which 
the first half of the book is devoted are very 
bright and entertaining; Mrs. Creery, the 
self-elected queen of society, who is hated by 
everybody, but against whom nobody dares to 
rise in rebellion, being a specially realisable 
creation, though she reminds one too strongly 
of some of Thackeray’s feminine campaigners 
to allow one to speak of her as specially 
original. There are some capital descriptions, 
and the story moves on with both smoothness 
and vivacity, its main defect being the 
clumsiness of some of the expedients em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Croker in the manufacture of 
his plot. There is no adequate reason why 
Lisle, who is, I presume, the bird of passage, 
should make a muddle of things by so per¬ 
sistently concealing his identity; and the 
incident of the stolen ring, by means of which 
he is so easily convinced of Helen’s faith¬ 
lessness, is as hackneyed as it is improbable. 

The absence of the name of any previous 
works on the title-page of Mrs. Alfred Hort’B 
novel is only one among many proofs that 
Lillian St. Clair is the work of a beginner. 
In construction the story is awkward enough, 
though not more awkward than that of some 
books whose authors have passed through a 
fair apprenticeship to literature; but in the 
style—especially in the style of the conversa¬ 
tions—one recognises everywhere the mark 
of the amateur. It may safely be said that 
never since the world began have people 
talked, and that never so long as the world 
lasts will people talk, as the characters are 
made to talk m Lillian St. Clair. The story 
both by its title and its substance reminds 
one constantly of the Minerva Press, but 
never by any chance of real life. 

Miss Yonge has made a mistake, though 
like the true literary artist that she is, she 
bravely and almost successfully endeavours to 
conceal it. The mistake is, indeed,'two-fold. 
Part of it consists in the assumption that a 
true story, which in its original form she has 
fvunfi interesting, must necessarily be equally 


or more interesting when expanded into a 
novel; and part in another assumption, that 
because she has been wonderfully successful 
as a chronicler of quiet domesticities, she must 
needs be successful as the teller of a story the 
interest of which lies less in character than in 
incident and adventure. The tale of the mis¬ 
fortunes of la Comtesse de Bourke, wife of an 
Irish baronet who had become the French 
ambassador to Madrid in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, is in itself stirring 
enough; but somehow Miss Yonge’s version of 
it is not stirring, perhaps because we are not 
allowed to forget that we are in the presence 
of a manufactured article. I incline to think 
that it is the preface which really does the 
mischief. The ordinary human being loses 
interest in an automaton when he has in¬ 
spected the concealed machinery, and Miss 
Yonge has ruined the interest of her story by 
her elaborate statement of what is true and 
what is—as children say—“ made up.” That 
A Modem Telemachus is gracefully and charm¬ 
ingly written goes without saying; but it is 
a mistake notwithstanding. 

Though the name of Cecil Medlicott is as 
unfamiliar as that of Mrs. Alfred Hort, there 
is nothing amateurish about The Syren. 
Here and there the story straggles a little, and 
wants pulling together; but the grasp of 
character is firm and determinate, and the 
literary style is not merely that of an 
educated, but of a practised writer. Elizabeth 
Dalrymple, the girl-wife who loves with a 
beautiful unselfish devotion the man who has 
married her, not for what she is, but for what 
she has, is a very charming heroine; but, as 
a study of character, her portrait is not more 
successful than that of her husband, who, 
though he is a very worthless, not to say 
caddish, fellow, has enough of conscience, or 
of something that answers for it, to feel de¬ 
cidedly uncomfortable in the society of his 
wife. Unfortunately he seeks comfort in the 
society of a certain Miss Helen Lysaght; and 
if the complications which follow are not 
particularly fresh in conception, they are at 
any rate described with a veracious realisable¬ 
ness which testifies to the penetration of the 
author’s insight not less than to the delicacy 
of his art. 

When a critic of average experience 
encounters a book with such a title as 
Who is Guilty ? and finds on opening it 
that it begins with a supposed murder, and 
that its chapter headings are full of such 
phrases as “ On the Trail,” he knows so well 
what to expect that he may safely venture to 
review the story without troubling to read it. 
I have been tempted to take this course; but 
I have resisted the devil, and read Dr. Woolfs 
story from beginning to end. I wish I could 
add that I have found virtue to be its own 
reward; but, alas, this is impossible! The 
only difference between Who is Guilty ? and 
all other detective stories lies in the facts that 
Dr. Woolf is rather more bewildering than 
his rivals, and that he has introduced a 
feminine as well as a masculine criminal 
hunter. As the former when “ on the trail ” 
is much more competent than her male com¬ 
petitor, the book is possibly a contribution to 
the women’s-rights controversy. It is not a 
very valuable or coherent contribution to any¬ 
thing. 
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Nothing could well bo less pretentious, 
or more perfect in simple pathetic grace, 
than Miss Rosa Mulholland’s charming 
little story, The Late Miss Hollingford. 
It appeared first many years ago in the 
pages of All the Tear Round ; and, one is 
not surprised to hear, won the warm admira¬ 
tion of that admirable judge, Charles Dickens. 
Now that it is published in volume form it 
will certainly receive a like verdict of 
approval from every competent reader, for it 
has that peculiar winning, dainty beauty to 
which no sane taste fails to respond. Miss 
Rosa Mulholland’s touch is both light and 
sure; her work has not only outline, but 
atmosphere j and her mastery of the simple 
effects at which she aims is so thorough that 
I can only attribute her comparative lack of 
recognition to the fact that she has always 
chosen to work upon a small canvas. The 
canvas is small here; but those who love a 
flawless cabinet picture must read The Late 
Mist Hollingford. 

Poor Hugh Conway is responsible for many 
things, but for few things more terrible than 
the gruesome story, Driven Home, which has 
all the irritating mannerisms, all the ludi¬ 
crous extravagances, all the artistic faults of 
every kind which characterised Called Bach 
and Dark Days, without any of the power 
which gave those stories their undoubted im¬ 
pressiveness. Though Driven Home is rich, 
both in the sanguinary and the supernatural, 
it is hardly likely to impress anybody. 

Jakes Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME BOOKS OK GREEK HISTORY. 
Lives of Greek Statesmen. Second Series. By 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. (Longmans.) We 
are glad to see Sir George Cox making pro¬ 
gress with his task of presenting the outlines of 
Greek history in a biographical form. We 
could hardly wish for a more useful and 
interesting introduction to the subject. The 
present instalment goes from Ephialtes to 
Hermokrates, and contains a most sympathetic 
sketch of Perikles. But we look forward 
especially to the third volume, in which Sir 
George Cox will be covering ground not 
already covered by the published parts of his 
large History of Greece. We have always con¬ 
sidered Sir George Cox to be doing good service 
by recalling attention in this country to the 
question of the evidences for early Greek affairs, 
though we have sometimes thought that (for 
instance, in his doubts about the accuracy of 
Thucydides’ account of the early settlements 
in Sicily) he was carrying a good practice a 
little too far. We notice in the volume before 
us that further reflection has made him still 
more doubtful on some points. He accepts 
more fully than we should care to do Miiller- 
Strubing’s attempt to shake the credibility of 
Thucydides by insisting upon a supposed epical 
element in that somewhat dry author. He 
seems to follow Miiller-Strubing in rejecting, 
among the other details of the siege of Plataea, 
even the palisading by Archidamus (see the 
Academy, Feb. 6, 1886), whereas that seems to 
us a perfectly natural military measure, meant 
either to protect the besiegers against surprises 
from the garrison or to prevent non-combatants 
from escaping, and so to cause the provisions 
of the town to be more quickly consumed. Sir 
George Cox also presses further than in his 
first series or in his History the idea that sugges¬ 
tive names like Mnesiphilos (“a man whose one 
recorded act is that of reminding a friend of 
his duty”) demand some attention. But h- 


leaves us in uncertainty as to whether he means 
to reject the incident along with the name, or 
merely to imply that the name was given from 
the incident. “ Athenagoras [at Syracuse] 
exists only to speak for Athens.” Did he then, 
or did he not, really exist and speak ? In any 
case, what does Sir George Cox think of the 
suggestive name of Domosthenes the orator? 
It was certainly his from childhood. 

Griechische Geschichte. Yon Adolf Holm. 
Erster Band. (Berlin : Calvary; London: 
Nutt.) The fiela of Greek history cannot be 
ploughed too often, and we welcome with great 
pleasure Herr Holm’s really valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the study. His work is to carry the 
story in four volumes as far the fall of Korinth; 
and the first instalment, now before us, goes 
down to tho end of the sixth century B.c. In 

S moral character it reminds us most of 
r. E. Curtius’s History. There is the same 
impressionist air about it; the same grouping 
of the subject into natural heads; and (though 
the author modestly disclaims it) much of that 
cunning in picturesque expression which helped 
to make the older book so fascinating. Nor is 
the present work inferior in the shrewdness 
from which spring brilliant aperfut, striking 
analogies, and pregnant juxtapositions of facts. 
But it is very superior to Dr. Curtius’s History 
in soberness and caution. Herr Holm keeps 
constantly before his readers’ eyes that fact is 
one thing and hypothesis another. No part of 
his writing is more valuable at the present 
moment than the Introduction, in whioh he lays 
down his principles of historical enquiry and of 
historical honesty, and frequent reference is 
made back to these as he goes on. The his¬ 
torian is not at liberty, even for the sake of 
being piquant, to state as fact what he thinks 
probable. Nor should he so state it as to leave 
any doubt that it is only supposition. “ The 
latest theory of specialists is often treated as 
fact by non-specialists ” (p. 402). After laying 
this down very plainly, Herr Holm proceeds to 
act upon it; and, in spite of the honest diffi¬ 
culties of composition thus created, he has 
written a readable history, and not a mere 
friable mass of single investigations. First 
comes a discussion of the nature of the evidence 
for early Greek affairs. Next, some account of 
the country; in which, as perhaps Mr. Tozer’s 
Lectures would show, more mignt have been 
made of the influence of the physioal geography 
upon the history. Then, after the oldest 
mythical times, whose only real traces lie in 
certain artistic works (for the myths themselves 
cannot be made sources of history), we are led 
on to investigate the Homeric poems and the 
growth of a really Greek culture upon Asiatic 
soil. After that, we trace the growth and ossi¬ 
fication of Sparta. Then, turning to other 
Greek peoples, which enjoyed a freer develop¬ 
ment, the author shows us how their political 
changes illustrate a constant law, as the tribes 
passed from more simple and rigid to more 
complicated and unrestricted forms of state-life. 
Nor is the temporary pause or halt due to the 
tyrannies overlooked. We know of nothing 
quite like this useful survey of the forms of 
government and the causes of change, based on 
Aristotle, except one of Dr. Thirlwali’s chapters. 
Next, we come to the diffusion of Hellas by 
colonisation ; and here we should be disposed 
to assign to Apollo of Delphi a greater part 
than Herr Holm gives him. The title of Apollo, 
'Apxnyirnt, and the remark about Dorieus in Hdt. 
5.42, may be cited to prove that Cio. Divin. 1.1.3, 
is not the only authority for the fact of the 
oracle generally directing colonisation. (Nor 
is it perhaps quite fair to the oracle to say that 
it never suggested positive ideas or new 
thoughts in morality, but only exerted a re¬ 
straining and moderating influence. Surely the 
tale of Glaukos iu Hdt. 6.86 introduces a new 
moral idea : rb vfi/njSiji'ai too flfoo, Hal rb iroiijirai, 


ltroy tbrarBcu. So did the oracle of Olympia, u 
reported by Xen. Hell. 3.2.22. But, neverthe¬ 
less, Herr Holm does well to cut down some o! 
the exaggerated views of the general influence 
of Delphi which are now current, and to call 
attention to the self-contradiction with which 
Dr. Curtius has urged them—pp. 296-8.) Then 
follows an account of the great Asiatic powers 
and of their reduction of the Asiatic Greeks; 
and, lastly, a sketch of early Athens. Most of 
the ground so traversed is treated in a manner 
which leaves little to be desired. The author 
has a very judicial and impartial mind. He 
wishes neither to exaggerate the merits of the 
Greeks, nor, with Schwarz (see the Academy, 
October 20, 1883), to make them out worse 
than they were. The accounts of art and 
archaeology are perhaps a little below the rest 
in value, reading less like the ripe resnlts of 
independent thought. The notes on each 
chapter contains full list of modern authori¬ 
ties ; but we miss any reference to Sir George 
Cox’s ingenious theories about the Seisachtheia 
of Solon. Sir George Cox also lends powerful 
support to the view, whioh Herr Holm follows, 
that the application of Plateae to Xleomenesfor 
support against Thebes should be dated 509, 
not 519 B.C. 

Dtmosthene. Par L. Brddif. Deuxkme 
Edition. (Haohette.) It seems curious that so 
good a study of Demosthenes as this is, while it 
has been translated in the United States, should 
not have been translated in this country. 
Somewhat larger than Prof. Butcher’s little 
book, it gives an excellent account of Demos¬ 
thenes, of his position and his hearers, his 
defects, his natural capacity, and his acquired 
powers. M. BrSdif pleads earnestly, and we 
think successfully, in favour of Demosthenes’ 
political insight. He argues that he did not 
underrate the power of Maoodon or the genius of 
Philip, but only spoke contemptuously of both 
in order to encourage a somewhat disheartened 
people. Nor will he accept the severe judg¬ 
ment of M. Cousin, or the remark, which 
perhaps suggested all the rest of that critic's 
perverse attack on Demosthenes, that “le 
parti du vainqueur est toujours celui de la 
meilleure cause.” It is a remark to which no 
Frenchman of this generation can possibly 
assent, and Demosthenes may have to thank 
Prince Bismarok for finding him a champion. H. 
Bredif neglects to give exact references for 
numerous passages from Aeschines and Demos¬ 
thenes translated in his pages. But his versions, 
wherever we have traced them to their originals, 
have proved very accurate. We doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether rfir dAAwo *v\ayipmv luSempthtt 
in Aesch. in Kies. § 117 can refer to their 
illness. Indeed only one was ill. Is it not 
rather that they “ made way ” for Aeschines to 
speak ? 

De Lycurgo. Disseruit H. Bazin. (Paris: 
Leroux.) M. Bazin's essay for his doctors 
degree reflects much more credit on the system 
which requires such compositions than other 
theses which we have seen. It is carefully 
written as to both style and matter; and, 
while it has no great pretensions to original 
research or novel theory, it makes us very 
pleasantly and fully acquainted with the 
present state of tho question, or questions, about 
Lycurgus and early Sparta. There is a good 
list of the recent literature. M. Bazin himself 
believes in one personal Lycurgus—a man and 
not a myth, an individual and not the eponymous 
hero of a collegium of Lycurgidae. This last is 
the view of Gelzer, who makes such a collegium 
govern Sparta for many generations, supposing 
them to have been inspired from Delphi, and to 
have adopted a name from Avicltpyes, a title 
of Apollo. But by granting that Lycurgus 
lived, not two hundred years after the Donau 
conquest of Peloponnese, but during it, we find 
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a better fax, qua iota illuminator Lycurgi 
historia. His legislation can be explained from 
the eiroomstanoes, and the discrepancies of the 
dates given for him by ancient authors can be 
smoothed away. At p. 95, when M. Bazin 
writes ephoros leviter tantum praestringemus, 
does he not mean perstringemus ? 


Lt Republique des LacidAmoment de Xenophon. 
Par H. Bazin. (Paris: Leroux.) More capacity 
for original work is shown here by M. Bazin 
than in his essay on Lycurgus. Well-read in 
the newer literature of the subject, he ventures 
to dissent from his predecessors, and to give a 
new theory of the enigmatical AaictSai/iorloir 
roAirWa. With Cobet, Brier, and Naumann, he 
upholds the authenticity of the book, going in 
detail through the evidence afforded by diotion, 
style, ideas, allusions, and special points of 
likeness to the Gyropaedia. Some of these 
points are both minute and curious, as for 
example the disoovery of Tycho Mommsen, 
that in the Cyropaedia Xenophon uses air 556 
times, utri 275 times, and that the writing under 
discussion has pari once, and a-ir three times. 
M. Bazin’s view of the object of the work thus 
vindicated for Xenophon is that it is “ un 
ecrit de circonstance, written b.c. 394 with a 
political object. At that moment Sparta was 
divided between two parties (p. 160 sq.), the 
innovators, at whose head had been Lysandros, 
and whose views were set forth in the pamphlet 
by Cleon of Halicarnassus found among Lysan¬ 
dros’ papers; and the conservative party, led 
by Agesilaus, bent on restoring the real or 
fancied mXirutb hparh of bygone days. This 
latter tendency Xenophon set himself to help, 
by writing a reply to Cleon. It dwells on those 
points which the known or supposed plans of 
Lysandros threatened most, as the powers of 
the kings. It recommends the old-fashioned 
Spartan virtues by discreetly supposing that 
everyone already practises them. It appeals 
indirectly to the military spirit of the Spartiata 
by ignoring the Perioeci and the Helot soldiers, 
and By mentioning mercenaries with contempt 
—an attitude which on any other theory is 
incomprehensible. If the essay for once favours 
innovation by ascribing the Spartan cavalry to 
Lycurgus, it is because the cavalry had been 
recently and successfully raised by Agesilaus. 
Even chap. xiv. is authentic, and M. Bazin 
proposes only to move it to the end of the 
book. Xenophon, he thinks, repenting in after 
years (between 378 and 376) of his too favour¬ 
able sketch of a Sparta which would not be 
reformed, wrote it as a recantation (p. 281), 
putting it on any blank space he coula find on 
his original MS.; hence a copyist inserted it 
in the wrong place. This is obviously the 
weakest and most fanciful part of a serious and 
well-reasoned theory; but, as M. Bazin says, 
" Que faire en l’absence de donnees historiques 
positives ? ” It would be very convenient for 
reference if studies of this kind printed the text 
to whioh they refer. Xenophon’s few pages 
of Greek would not have greatly swollen the 
volume. It is by error that at p. 58 SmjroS v 
or its derivations are said to occur with the 
sense of eating in Xen. Anab. ii. 4.14, vii. 
4.12. The reading in ii. 4.14 is from a/cnrair, 
and the sense in both places is that of encamp¬ 
ing. But the desired sense will be found in 
Anab. iv. 5.33, v. 3.9. 


Ueber die Berliner Fragmente der 'Aevralur 
TIoArrtla dee Aristoteles. Von H. Diels. 
(Abhandl. der Konigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Oct. 1885.) Prof. Diels has 
placed philologists and historians under great 
obligati . 1 - by publishing accurate facsimiles 
of the Berlin papyrus No. 163, together with 
the readings of Blass, Bergk, Landwehr, and 
a commentary of his own. Blass, who pub¬ 
lished the papyrus first in Hermes, 15, p. 366- 
382 (1880), considered the four fragments to 


belong to a historical work—the tenth book of 
Theopompus's Philippica ; but Bergk clearly 
showed them to be part of Aristotle's ’Afiri*a(aw 
iroXtrtia (Rhein. Mas. 36, p. 87-115, 1881). 
Without going into details as to their arrange¬ 
ment (whether the papyrus was in book form 
or loose sheets) we wish here to call attention 
to the second fragment, as being of great im¬ 
portance for early Athenian history. Wo 
learn there that a certain Damasias was elected 
arohon, and after holding the arohonship for 
two years was driven by force from office; and 
that it was afterwards arranged, on account 
of disturbances, that four Eupatrids, three 
Stoikoi, and two hn.uiovpyot shoull be elected 
arohonB (n«ri 81 raura 8ia r&r. . . . A alodial 
alptStU tplur, (t if 8 ua ko[ raKparVaj r V* sr6]\fus 
itn\i',<r)8ri /3/a rps hpxh*- iyi[rt to St ptf] auri[i/ 
8ii] t h ararAC*iv tpxavras (a caret *) ixiaSai . . . 
[r/TTop)a? Ar elnrarpituv rptis 81 hvoiicwr tuo [81 Kal 

XnpLi]oupyiiv). The date of this Damasias has been 
differently fixed. Blass places him in b.c. 683, 
between Errxias, the last who held office for ten 
years, and Ureon, the first eponymus of the nine 
annual archons; but the archons for life as 
well as the decennial archons are always 
styled PeuriXtls (Lugebil, Jahrbiicher f. class. 
Philol. Supplem., vol. v., p. 550, cf. especially 
Plat. Mtnex. p. 238 d), and Damasias is called 
Bergk identifies the Damasias of the 
fragment with the arohon for B.c. 639-8 (Dion. 
Halic. Antiqu. Rom. 3.36), and placeshimlikewise 
before Solon (he is followed by Gilbert, Handb. 
d. Oriech. Staatsalterth. i., p. 124). Against 
this date it has been plausibly urged that in 
that oase the reform of Solon was rather reac¬ 
tionary, as by it only the first class was made 
eligible to the arohonship, and all Svoikoi and 
Snnioupyot who did not belong to the first class 
were disqualified (and, moreover, what follows 
in the fragment concerning the xp hwoKowh 
presupposes Solon’s reforms). Hence Duncker 
( Gesch. des Altert. vi., p. 125, n. 2), whose ex¬ 
planation Diels does not notice, suggested that 
the meaning of the passage can only be that 
the Stoutoi and tnpiovpyol had the right to elect 
from the Eupatrids three and two archons 
respectively, i.e., that they had the right of 
electing, but not the privilege of being elected. 
However, the passage in question can hardly 
bear this construction. There is a second 
archon Damasias, a contemporary of Thales, 
between 590 and 580, probably in the year 
586-5 ; and Landwehr ( Philol. Supplem., vol. v., 
p. 190-196) and Diels identify him with the 
Damasias of the fragment. Solon had made 
the qualification for the arohonship depend not 
on birth, but on property. Only members of 
the first class were eligible. No doubt the larger 
number of this class were Eupatrids, but 
nothing prevented troucot or bnpuovpyol from 
belonging to it. When the arohon Damasias 
had done what Solon was urged to do, but 
refrained from doing, viz., kept in offioe beyond 
his year, and thus became a rip was, and had 
to be driven from his position by force, an 
arrangement (according to Busolt, Oriech. Oesch. 
i. p. 544, this arrangement only held good for 
the year after Damasias) was made between 
the three sections that henceforth there should 
be four arehons from the Eupatrids, and three 
and two from the Smikoi and 8>j pioupyo', 
respectively, all belonging to the first class. 
This is Diels’ view of the meaning, of the frag¬ 
ment, which seems to us to fit in admirably 
with what we know about the Athenian ar¬ 
ch onship ; the last step being that of Aristeides, 
who abolished the property qualification, throw¬ 
ing the arohonship open to all (Plut. Arist. 22 
tovs ipxavras i( ’A Spraluv srirrur alpiiaBat). In 
conclusion we may say that Landwehr has not 
convinced us that, by Solon’s reform, Eupatrids 
alone were eligible to the arohonship, and that 

♦ A mirk in the papyru*, according to Diels 
indicating an omisrion, 


the usual opinion, as stated above, is wrong 
Pollux 8, 85, distinctly states that in the arixpttn 
of the archons one question was «1 rb rtwnua 
(trnv avTois, This, of course, applies to the 
time before Aristeides’ reform, after which tho 
question ran «/ riWXTj riXavai, cf. Lex. Rhetor. 
Cantabr., p. 670, 19; Cratinus in Athen. xi., 
p. 460 F ; and Dinarchus 2, 17. 

Der Attische Eigentumsslreit im System der 
Diadikasien. Von G. A. Leist. (Jena: 
Fischer.) Dr. Leist starts in this interest¬ 
ing pamphlet with a discussion of the defini¬ 
tions of Sixat irpis nra as given by Meier 
and Lipsius, and limits them to actions for 
breaches of obligation ex contractu, grouping 
the other actions, which are usually looked upon 
as forming a sub-division of Slxai srpSs nra, as 
apfiaSrirfims (the controversiae of Boman law). 
Then he enumerates the different classes of 
causes coming under this general term, and 
discusses the nature of the Sialunur/a—the 
peculiar form of procedure in such cases; the 
litigants cannot be distinguished as plaintiffs 
and defendants, the contest between the two or 
more rival parties being for preference {try 
ua\Xor ■*po<ji]*n). Where, however, a right is 
involved, as e.g. in the case of the heres suus, 
recourse is had to the 8/mj if such an 

heir is prevented from tak ng possession of his 
father’s property or is disturbed in tho posses¬ 
sion of it, such property being hra/HpurPtirriTov; 
and to cases of such a nature Leist limits 
the 8 /*jj ifotfxij», yet some S/rai l^ovXris in. the 
orators can only with difficulty be explained 
from this point of view. Reiske’s explanation 
of h uaraSfttsaapirar <patrta$ai (Isaeus, 10, 24) is 
rightly preferred by Leist to Schoemann’s, but 
wo doubt whether sentenoe could be given 
against the defendant by the presiding magis¬ 
trate (p. 11). Leist doubts the existence of 
ager publicus in Attioa, but cf. Boeokh, Staatsli. 
i., p. 414 foil, and Biichsensohutz, Besitz u, 
Erwerb, p. 63, n. 5. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, we hear, has recently 
come into possession of the autograph MSS. of 
the famous Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. As it is manifest that these originals were 
not sent to the. printers, we may conjecture 
that they contain modifications or additions of 
considerable interest. 

We hear that the corporation of the City of 
London will shortly publish, though only for 
private circulation, a history of the Guildhall, 
which will form an interesting memorial of the 
antiquarian tastes of the retiring lord mayor. 

The seoond part of The Return from Par¬ 
nassus has long been familiar to students of the 
Elizabethan warns. It was known that it 
originally formed the concluding portion of a 
trilogy, which included The Pilgrimage to Par¬ 
nassus and tbe two parts of the Return ; but the 
other two dramas were supposed to be totaUy 
lost. They have, however, been recently dis¬ 
covered in one of Heame’s volumes of miscel¬ 
laneous collections in the Bodleian Library by 
the Rev. W. D. Macray, who has prepared an 
edition of the complete trilogy, with notes, 
glossary, &o., in a single octavo volume. The 
two newly-recovered plays abound in illustra¬ 
tions of social life and scholars’ struggles at the 
University of Cambridge at the opening of the 
seventeenth century ; but even greater interest 
attaches to the fresh notices of Shakspere, of so 
early a date as 1600, whioh they afford. For 
the text of the third play, the editor has collated 
all the printed editions, as well as a MS. in 
the possession of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and 
has been enabled to restore the meaning of many 
passages whioh have hitherto been unintelligible. 
The book will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press, 
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Mr. Fboude’s Oceana has now reached a sale 
of 100,000 copies. 

A new Encyclopaedia of Education, under 
the editorship of Mr. A. Sonnenschein and the 
Rev. E. D. Price, assisted by specialists in their 
various departments, is now in the course of 
preparation. The work will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonneneehein ft Co. We may 
add that a first instalment of a provisional 
index appears in the ourrent number of the 
Journal of Education. 

The Christmas number of the English Illus- 
trated Magazine will contain contributions by 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. D. 
Christie Murray, and the author of “ Mehalah,” 
besides illustrations by Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
du Maurier, Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, &o. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have 
arranged with Messrs. Scribner & Co., of New 
Tork, for the agency in the United Kingdom 
of their new shilling illustrated monthly 
magazine, to be called Scribner’s Magazine , the 
first number of which will be issued on January 1 
of next year. 

Under the title of The Wisdom of Edmund 
Burke, Mr. John Murray announces a selection 
from Burke’s speeches and writings, chiefly 
bearing upon political questions, edited by Mr. 
E. A. Pankhurst. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish im¬ 
mediately A Look Round Literature, by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. 

Messrs. Bentley have long made a specialty 
of handsome books dealing with the annals of 
the French court. For the coming winter they 
announce a new edition of Julia Pardoe’s 
Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in 
the Seventeenth Century, in three volumes, illus¬ 
trated with portraits on steel and woodcuts; 
and a cheap single volume edition of Mme. 
Campan’s Private Life of Marie Antoinette. 

The next monthly issue in the series of 
“ Canterbury Poets ” will be two volumes of 
Byron, arranged and edited, with an introduc¬ 
tion, by Miss Mathilde Blind. 

Mr. Walter Scott will publish in the course 
of the present month, a revised edition, in 
crown quarto form, and printed on handmade 
paper, of Mr. William Sharp’s Sonnets of this 
Century. A limited large paper edition will 
also be issued. 

Messrs. Cornish Bros., of Birmingham, 
announce a volume of poems by Mr. Alfred 
Hayes, formerly of New College, Oxford, to be 
called The Last Crusade. 

The Chronicles of the Coniston Family is the 
title of a one-volume novel announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock as shortly to be issued by 
him. 

Mb. Edwin Hoddeb’s Life of the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company next week. 

Sir Philip Perring’s Hard Knots in Shak- 
spere has got to a second edition, whioh is 
expected next week. In it he deals with six 
fresh plays. It is a book of considerable merit. 

On Deoember 1 will be issued the first 
number of a weekly periodical, entitled the 
Lancashire Witch, to be published simultaneously 
in the cities of Manchester and Liverpool and 
the chief towns of the county Palatine. In 
addition to printing serial stories, it will pay 
considerable attention to local antiquities and 
folklore. 

The Dean of Wells will contribute a study of 
Dante to the Deoember number of the Scottish 
Church, which with that part enters on its 
fourth volume. 

Notwithstanding the very large tditiop 


whioh Messrs. Cassell & Company have pre¬ 
pared of Yule Tide for Christinas, 1886, oraers 
have already been received from the trade for 
many thousands in exoees of the entire quantity 
printed. It will be impossible to reprint the 
number, owing to the length of time that would 
be required for the production of the ooloured 
plates. 

The jurors at the Edinburgh Exhibition, just 
dosed, have awarded a gold medal to the 
Clarendon Press publications, with special 
mention of the Oriental works included in the 
exhibit. 

Mr. Frederick W. Wilson, of Glasgow 
(lately of Wilson & McCormiok), who organ¬ 
ised the Glasgow Reading Club and the New 
Library, announces the intention, as soon as he 
has completed arrangements, of resuming his 
library connexion in the city. 

Dr. Carl Horstscann has now resolved to 
print for the Early English Text Society this 
year the earliest MS. of the Lives of Saints, the 
Laud in the Bodleian; for, though it is incom¬ 
plete and out of the Church’s order of feasts, 
it represents the foundation text of the latter 
collection, dating from the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Prof. F. J. Child has nearly finished 
Part IV. of his great comparative edition of our 
English and Scotch Ballads. He has been 
reading and lecturing on Chauoer lately to a 
room full of Harvard students and the public, 
some 250 in number, whose enjoyment was of 
the heartiest. 

“ I never knew Chaucer to fail. He requires no 
bolstering ; and one never has to bully people 
into calling him a great and delightful poet, as 
sometimes one has to do with Spenser, Goethe, 
&c.” 

The eight session of the Aristotelian Society 
will be opened, at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
Monday evening, November 8, at 8 p.m., by 
an address from the president, Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, on “The Reorganisation of Phil¬ 
osophy.” Subsequent meetings will be occu¬ 
pied in discussing the politico theory of the 
late Prof. Green, and the neo-Kantian move¬ 
ment in relation to science, to be introduced by 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Romanes. Studies from 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, Lotze, and the Augus- 
tiniau philosophy will be given by Mr. Carr, 
Miss Handley, Mr. Ogilvie, and Mrs. Brooks- 
bank. Dr. Cattell has promised an account of 
psycho-physical researches recently conducted 
at Leipzig. Several philosophical questions 
are to be handled by Messrs. Chandler, Cony- 
beare, Daphne, and Scrymgour, including 
“ The Distinction of Logic, Physio, and Ethic,” 
“The Relation of Language to Thought,” 
“ The Distinction of Fact and Right,’" and 
“The Theory of Motion.” Hegel is again to 
be represented by Mr. Alexander in a study of 
the Reohtsphilosophie. And Dr. Bain will 
close the session with a discussion of “The 
Ultimate Questions of Philosophy.” 

On Wednesday next, November 10, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. Franois 
Henry Dickinson, of Kingsweston, Somerset, 
which contains a large number of rare liturgical 
works, both MSS. and early printed books, as 
well as oopies of the Fathers edited by the 
Benedictines. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. M. W. Maooalltjm, professor of English 
at Aberystwith, has been elected to the newly 
founded chair of modem literature in the Uni¬ 
versity of Sydney. There were forty-seven 
candidates; and up to the last moment, we 
hear, the competition was very severe. Many 
of the candidates showed, by their testimonials, 
a thorough knowledge of German; but, oddly 


enough, there was far less evidence of know¬ 
ledge of French. Prof. Maocallum, ws may 
add, first distinguished himself at Glasgow as a 
pupil of Prof. Niool. In 1884 he pubiiihed a 
volume of Studies in Low and High German 
Literature (Kegan Paul, Trenoh, ft Co.), wbich 
was noteworthy for its popular treatment of 
an abstruse subject It is gratifying to know, 
especially at the present moment that the 
appointment has been awarded to a genuine 
scholar. 

The Master of Balliol will deliver two lao- 
tnres on “Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” on 
behalf of the Association for the Education of 
Women in Oxford. 

The Hon. I. G. N. Keith Falooner, the newly 
appointed Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge, in succession to Dr. W. Robert¬ 
son Smith, proposes to deliver three public 
lectures next week, on “ The Meccan Pilgrim¬ 
age.” 

The Rev. Dr. E. Moore, Barlow lecturer on 
Dante at University College, London, will 
deliver on Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week two lectures on “ The Textual Criticism 
of the Divina Commedia." His two inaugural 
lectures will shortly be published, with con¬ 
siderable additions and illustrative notes, by 
Mr. David Nutt. Besides being delivered in 
London this week, they were also repeated at 
Oxford. 

In addition to his regular course of lec¬ 
tures, Prof. J. H. Middleton has intimated 
that he will be glad to advise or assist any 
members of the University who may desire 
to enter upon the study of art, either practically 
as artists, or as students of art history and 
archaeology. 

Dr. Barratt, of London, has offered to pre¬ 
sent to the Museum of General and Local 
Archaeology at Cambridge two large cases 
containing a collection of Roman antiquities, 
chiefly objects in bronze and glass, altars, ftc. 
The collection is not only valuable in itself, but 
it will form the nucleus of a department not as 
yet represented in the museum. 

From the annual report of the Oxford Dele¬ 
gates for Local Lectures, we learn that more 
than 6,000 students attended oouraes during the 
past year. Much advantage has been taken of 
an ingenious scheme by which a travelling 
library accompanies the lecturers, containing 
copies of the principal books recommended by 
them. Bythe help of private subscriptions, 
the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw has been appointed 
the first endowed university extension lecturer. 
During this winter sixty courses of lectures will 
be delivered iu connexion with the system, 
among the lecturers being Bishop Stubbs and 
the Dean of Salisbury. 

Mr. A. W. Verity, scholar of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, has published his Harnes* 
pnze-essay, The Influence of Christopher Mar¬ 
lowe on Shakspere's earlier Style. This sassy j* 
a temperate yet firm assertion of Marlowe s 
right to be considered the real creator of blank 
verse, the first maker of the weapon which 
Shakspere wielded with still greater effect than 
his teacher. Mr. Verity has some interesting 
remarks on the priority of Shakspere’s “ Richard 
HI.” to his “ Richard II.,” ana on the resem¬ 
blances between the latter play and Marlowe • 
“Edward II.” No Shakspere student will 
think his two shillings ill spent in the purchase 
of Mr. Verity’s sensible litue treatise. 

The Oxford Magazine for November ^ con¬ 
tains a list of the soholsrships won during the 
past year, arranged aooording to sohoola 
Such statistics must always be incomplete; b® 
it may be worth mentioning that Marlborough 
stands first with nine, fojlqyyed by Bath auq 
Clifton with five each. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LOVE’S BOUB LEI8UBB. 

“,0 abskccz, what a torment would’st thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love.’’ 

As a poem in my mind 

Thy sweet lineaments are shrined. 

From the memory, alas! 

Sweetest, sweetest verse will pass ; 

And the fragments I must pieoe, 

Lest the fair tradition oease. 

There is balmy air, I trow. 

On the uplands of thy brow; 

But the temples’ vein fed mound 
Is the muses’ sacred ground; 

While the tresses pale are groves 
That the laurelled godhead loves. 

There’s a something in the cheek 
like a dimple still to seek, 

As my poet timidly 

Love’s incarnate kiss would flee. 

But the mouth .'—that land to own 
Long did Aphrodite moan, 

Ere the virgin goddess grave 
From the temptress of the wave 
That most noble dime did win, 

Who, retreating to the chin, 

Took her boy’s Dow for a line 
The sweet bound’ry to define. 

And about the beauteous bays 
Still in orbfed queenship plays. 

I have all the charact’iy 
Of thy features, and lack thee; 

While by couplets to oonfees 
What I wholly would possess 
Doth but whet the appetite 
Of my too long-fasting sight; 

Vainly if mine eyes entreat, 

Tears will be their daily meat. 

Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Century for this month. (Unwin), which com¬ 
mences a new volume, contains the first instal¬ 
ment of the important biography of Abraham 
Lincoln by his private secretaries, Mr. J. Q. 
Nicolay and Mr. John Hay. The writers 
certainly possess unequalled qualification for 
their task. In addition to having been inti¬ 
mately associated with Iinooln during their 
long term of official service, they have the 
important advantage of being natives of the 
district in which he was bom, and of having 
been personally familiar with many of his oldest 
friends. The MSS. of Linooln in the possession 
of the family have been placed at their disposal; 
and they state that they have spent the greater 
part of their time during the last sixteen years 
m mastering the contents of this mass of 
documentary material, and in supplement¬ 
ing it with all the information procurable from 
public or private sources. The work ought to 
prove one of the most important contributions 
to current American history that have been 
published during this oentury. The chapters 
before us, relating to Lincoln’s parentage and 
his life as a pioneer, are interesting reading. 
The portrait, which is given as a frontispieoe, 
is well engraved, and full of character. The 
expression is more attractive than in the late 
portraits familiar in this country. The remain¬ 
ing contents of the number are all good in 
various degrees—exoept a foolish attempt at 
humour headed “Legal Proof of Self-Defenoe.” 
English readers will be most attracted by a 
short poem of unusual beauty by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and by an article on “ Old Chelsea,” 
which may make many a Londoner blush for 
his own ignoranoe. The illustrations to this 
article are excellent, especially the copy of 
Mr. Seym our Haden's etching of “Chelsea 
Beaoh. 

Mr. Bickley’s paper in the Antiquary on the 
parish of Woking is well worth reading, though 
it is very thin. We %re at » loss to understand how 


it is that, with the enormous amount of reoord 
evidence at our. disposal, so few persons, when 
their interest is aroused in any English town or 
village, do not go at once to the right sources 
for information. ' The paper on “Lucilio 
Vanini” by Mr. C. E. Plumptre, is a most 
excellent one. It was read in substance last 
year before the Aristotelian Society. Vanini was 
misunderstood and grossly slandered during 
life. He died a martyr’s death by fire, and since 
he passed away his career has attracted 
little attention. The few who have spoken' 
concerning him have been content to call him a 
martyr for atheism. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Vanini was one of those who 
tried to find a reasonable basis for knowledge 
in theology as well as in all things else. That he 
failed is oertain. He lived in an age of crude 
guesses, when to arrive at truth was 
impossible. That he ever broke with the 
authentic teaching of the Boman Church we 
do not believe. That he was in the habit of 
receiving the sacraments to the last seems 
certain. His teaching, was, however, in 
antagonism to popular beliefs, and he suffered 
a horrible death in consequence. 


A VISIT TO GOETHE. 

As it is probable that there are few of my country¬ 
men wno can have had the opportunity of 
personal acquaintance with Goethe, it has oc¬ 
curred to me that a brief aocount of a visit that 
I paid to the great poet of Germany in 1830 
may possess some interest for those under 
whose eyes these lines may come, especially as 
the visit led incidentally, after an interval of 
forty years, to an interchange of letters between 
a great English writer and myself, which will 
enable me to place before the reader an original 
and unpublished letter of Thomas Carlyle on a 
literary question arising from my visit to 
Goethe. 

In the summer of 1830 I left England 
for Dresden for the purpose of prosecuting my 
studies in the German language, and, having 
arrived at Frankfort, I engaged a Lohn- 
Kutscher to convey me to Dresden, vifi Weimar. 
Having passed the night at the latter place, I 
ordered the horses to be ready to continue my 
journey; but, before starting, I told the land¬ 
lord that I was most anxious to see the great 
poet of Germany, who was then Prime Minister 
at the Court of Weimar. He told me that a 
similar wish was frequently expressed by 
travellers from every country, passing through 
Weimar; but that the minister never acceded to 
it, excepting in the case of persons bringing 
him letters of introduction from great person¬ 
ages or intimate friends. Nevertheless, I 
would not give up my object without making 
an attempt to attain it, so I sat down and 
wrote a note to the great man, the oontents of 
which I need not record here, even if I could 
remember them. Suffice it to say that they 
were as persuasive as I could make them, and 
with my note in my hand I drove to Goethe’s 
house. Having gained admittance, I requested 
the servant, who opened the door, to take my 
note to his Excellency. While he was executing 
this commission, I looked around the entrance 
hall, where a bust of Byron occupied a prom¬ 
inent place opposite the door, and awaited 
anxiously the result of my audacious attempt. 
To my great surprise and joy he returned 
saying that he was instructed to conduct me to 
his Excellency’s study. When I entered it, he 
was sitting at his writing table. I will not 
attempt to retrace here a portrait of the great 
poet’s features. They are too well-known, 
from existing pictures, busts, and prints, to re¬ 
quire it. I need only say that, although up¬ 
wards of eighty years had left their indelible 
traces on his countenance, it was still one of 
the most striking that had ever mot my eyes. 


He looked like what he was—one of nature’s 
noblemen. Bising from his seat, he gave me his 
hand, and, with a good-natured smile, which 
put me at my ease at onoe, and satisfied me 
that he had not taken offence at my unauthor¬ 
ised note, he motioned to me to be seated, and 
asked me what was my object in visiting Ger¬ 
many.. After a few minutes of general con¬ 
versation he pointed to a large volume lying 
before him on the table, and said, “ It is curious 
that when your visit was announced to me I was 
engaged in making a few notes on your old 
Enghsh literature. Is that a subject that has 
ever engaged your attention ? ” To this I was 
fortunately able to make an affirmative reply, 
as I had not long before, when at Oxford, 
spent some time in the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
and was, moreover, well up in Chaucer, which 
enabled me to elucidate a few old words and 
phrases which he had marked as requiring 
explanation. This circumstance evidently gave 
him pleasure, and he asked me whether I could 
not defer my departure fora day or two, adding 
that his daughter-in-law, Mdme. de Goethe, 
had a few friends coming to her in the evening, 
and that he should like to introduce me to 
her and to them. It is needless to say that I 
gladly acquiesced; and I spent two days most 
agreeably in Weimar, passing half-an-hour of 
each morning with Goethe, and the evenings in 
the salon of Mdme. de Goethe, where I met all 
the Mite of Weimar society. On the third 
morning, when I went to take leave of the 
poet, after thanking him for all his kindness to 
me, I ventured to ask if he would oomplete it 
by writing for me a stanza which I might keep 
as an autograph memento of my visit. After 
a minute’s reflection he wrote for me the follow¬ 
ing quatrain: 

“ Liegt dir Gestem klar und offen, 

Wirkst du heute kraftig treu : 

Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder gliicklich tty ! ” 

I must add, alas! that after my return to 
England I put away this autograph so care¬ 
fully that, on coming back from the United 
States, where I spent the years 1834-5-6, I 
never could find it again, though the stanza 
was indelibly engraven on my memory. 

In 1869, nearly forty years after my visit to 
Goethe, never having met with the above 
quatrain among his published works, I sent the 
stanza with a note to Carlyle, asking him 
whether it was known to him, and whether it 
was to be found among Goethe’s printed works. 
This note elicited the following reply: 

“ 5, Cheyne Bow, Chelsea: Nov. 23, 1869. 

“ Deab Sir,—Y our agreeable letter from Lisbon 
found me yesternight, and I am happy to be able to 
throw some little light on your Inquiry. The Goethe 
quatrain, given you in those interesting circum¬ 
stances, and afterwards lost, has hung here, in 
‘/aetimilt of Autograph,’ attached to a litho¬ 
graph portrait of Goethe for about 43 yean now, 
and always regarded as one of the Penates of the 
House. Where this lithograph Portrait was got 
I cannot now reoollect; but 1 think it must have 
been from Hamburg in 1826—as the readiest at¬ 
tainable Portrait of Goethe—and in German 
Printshops most prooably it is still on sale as such. 
It does tolerably resemble, though quite without 
flattery, an earnest, patient heavy-laden old man, 
cheeks hollow, upper front teeth gone, etc. 
‘ Bendixen ’ and ‘ Vogel,’ names unknown to 
me, are Painter and Engraver; length of the 
Print, epigraph and all, is about 14 inches. (Epi¬ 
graph itself about 3 inches.) It was from this 
portrait that I took your quatrain, translated it, 
printed it somewhere—not as the barbarous, 
timber-headed Editor gives it, but accurately 
thus: 

1 Know’at thou yesterday, its aim aud reason ; 

Work’st thou well to-day for worthy things : 

Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season; 

Need’et not fear what hap so’eer it brings.’ 

“ The original and yoqr rcmembranoe of it differ 
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only in one monosyl’able 'frey' instead of ‘ treu' 
—important only for the rhyme —and the Hand is 
evidently Goethe's, in good strong Roman 
Letters — facsimile completely correct — Date 
‘ Weimar 7 Nov. 1825.’ 

“ Not haying the Index to my Goethes TVerke (the 
final Cotta one) I cannot at once asoertain whether 
these lines are in Goethe’s Printed Works or not; 
tho’ I rather think they are. II you wish it ascer¬ 
tained, I will with pleasure have that done. It 
you return to London while I oontinue here, pray 
call and see the Picture and me—glad ot this 
pleasant unexpected passage between us; and 
begging always a place in your remembrance.— 
I remain yrs. sincerely T. Carlyle. 

“ ZAHME XLN'IEX. 


1 Liegt dir Gestem klar und often, 

Wirkst du heute kraftig/r«y: 

Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder glilcklioh sey.' 
is in Goethes Werke, 1828, Ausgabe leister Sand, vol. 
ir., page 337. I hare had it by heart for some 
forty years past, as also the one opposite to it on 
page 338. 

1 Halte dich im Stillen rein, 

Und lass es um dich wettern; 

Jeh mehr du fiihlst ein Mensch zu seyn, 
Desto ahnlicher bist du den Giittern.’ 

“Both in Section IV. of Zahme Xenien at the end. 

“T. 0.” 


In respect to the sentence in Carlyle’s letter 
which I have underlined, and in which he 
states that “froy” instead of “treu,” is 
important only for the rhyme, I must state 
my conviction that in the quatrain as given to 
me by Goethe (and which we now know had 
been composed three or four years before) the 
second line ended with “treu” and not with 
“ frey ” ; and with all due deference to the high 
authority of Carlyle, I venture to affirm that in 
that place, “ treu ” is better in sense, and as 
good in rhyme as “ frey.” Moreover it is more 
actually represented by Carlyle’s own transla¬ 
tion, “ Work’st thou to-day for worthy things,” 
where “frey” seems a mere expletive with 
little meaning. With respect to the rhyme, 
any German scholar who takes an interest in 
the question may easily satisfy himself that (at 
least in Goethe’s opinion) the one word is as 
permissible as the other, for he will find in the 
minor poems of Goethe scores of passages in 
which the dipthong “ eu ” is made to rhyme 
with “ ei” and “ ey.” Several of these arenow 
before me in the Xenien —“ Freude ” rhyming 
with “ Beide,” “ Schou ” with “ sev,” “ treu” 
with " vorbei.” Ch. A. Murray. 


THE FIFTH JUBILEE OF HARVARD. 
The following is a copy of the congratulatory 
address sent by the University of Cambridge 
to Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts, on the occasion of the celebration, on 
November 6, 7, 8, of the 250th anniversary of 
the foundation of Harvard College: 

“Academia Cantabrigiensis Cantabrigiae Trans- 
atlanticae salutem dicit plurimam.—Quanta cum 
voluptate epistolam illam nuperrime accepimus, 
in qua Academiae nobiscum et nomine et origins 
comunctissimae sacra saecu] aria celebraturi, etiam 
nostram Academism sacris illis interesee voluistis. 
Iuvat profecto diem ilium faustum prope prae- 
sentem contemplari quern nuper illo die appro- 
pinquantem prospeximus quo veatris ex alumnis 
unum, virum litterarum laude msignem, titulo 
ncstro honorifico ornavimus. Iuvat Academism 
illam cuius professores illustres in senaculo nostro 
identidem salutavimus, ipsam litteris hiece vetera 
bospitii iura tcstantibus e Ion gin quo saltern affari. 
Nos certe, temporis et spatii intervallo iniquo 
exclusi, et negotiis Academicis impediti, non pos- 
sumus qua voluissemus frequentia ludos lllos 
vestros praesentes celebrare. Unum tamen nostro 
e nutnero delegimus qui nostro omnium nomine 
nostras omnium gratulationes legatus ad vos 
perferat. Non aliter vosmetipsi (iuvat recordari) 
e professorum vestrorum ordine insigni virum 


eximium Collegium illud antiquum non ita prtdem 
salutatum misistis, unde profectus unus ex tuumois 
nostris, ducentesimo quinquageslmo abhiuc anno, 
extra Britanniae terminos artiores Collegium 
primum illorum ad fructum condidit qui eadem ao 
nos utuntur lingua, eisdem ao nos litterarum 
monumentis antiquis gloriantur. Laetamur Aoa- 
demiam illam vestram quam velut filiam nostram 
non sine superbia contemplamur, ipsam tot Ool- 
legiis novis trans aequor Atlantioum quasi matrem 
exstitisse. Etenim fiamma ilia prima quam con- 
ditor ille Tester trans oceanum secum pertulit, e 
vobis usque ad ulterioris oceani fluctus transmisea, 
aliud ex alio culmen igne novo deinceps accendit: 
irrcprekhs r < srivTor Herr < varitrai . . . 
adivovocL Aaurij obbtiru pavpovpl . . . 

Hyttpev bctoxh* nopiTOv rvpbs. 

Facem illam doctrinae utinam fratribus nostris 
Transatlantlcis diutissime praetendatis, locique 
nomen non minus nobis quam vobis carum 
plurima in saecula indies illustrius reddatis. 
Valete. Datum Cantabrigiae pridie idus Octobrea 

A.8. KDCCCLXXXVI.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIIAKSPERE’S ACCENTUATION OF PROPER 
NOUNS. 

Hampstead: Oat 80,1836. 
There appears to be a very general misappre¬ 
hension as to Shakspere’s practioe with respect 
to the pronunciation of names of persons end 
places. In an edition of Julius Caesar published 
in “Gfilt’a School Series" there occurs (p. 122) 
this note, to which exception may fairly be 
tqken: 

‘“A halting line (4 3.223) that can scarcely be 
scanned at all except as follows: 

* We’ll along' | ourselves' | and meet them | st 
Phi' | Irppi. 

The words ‘ meet them’ must be slurred together 
to make the line read well.’ ’’ 

But why Phi’-lippi ? Shakspere puts the 
accent in its proper (Latin) place, on the second 
atUols | syllable, in other lines; why not in this ? The 
line is not a “ halting ” line if read thus: 

“ We’ll along' | ourselves’ | and meet' | them at’ | 
Philip’ | pi," 

along being read as a monosyllable (see Abbott’s 
Shaksperian Grammar, § 400, for numeron) 
similar abbreviations), as above must be in 
Milton, Paradise Lost, 10.149: 

“ Wherein God set thee above her made of thee." 
The word Philippi occurs in ten lines—twiee in 
the seoond foot, twice in the third, three times m 
the fourth, and three times in the fifth. J 
shall trespass sufficiently upon your space if I 
give one example of each : 

Second foot, 4.3.209: 

“ If at | Philip' | pi we’ 1 do face' I him there' |.’ 
Third foot, 4.3.202: 

<‘ The peo' | pie ’twixt' | Philip' | pi sad’ | this 
ground' | ." 

Fourth foot, 5.1.5: 

“They mean' | to warn ( ue at* ( Philip IP' 
here' | .” 

Fifth foot, 5.3.1G8: 

“ Bending 1 their ex' | pedit' | ion to’ard | 
Philip' | pi.” 

The anonymous editor’s Phi’-lippi' was not 
Shakspere’s accentuation, I believe, ana 
probably not the Roman, although it was tne 
Greek. 
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Again, in the word Messala, Shakspere is, I 
contend, invariably right in his accentuation; 
it is Dr. Abbott who is wrong. 

In his Shakespearian Grammar (ed. 1884) § 506, 
Dr. Abbott marks the accent on the second 
syllable, Messa'la; but in § 480 on the first, 
Mes'sala. Cf. § 506, J. C. 5.1.70 : 

“Messa | la'!— | What says' | my gen' | eral' | ?” 
with § 480, J. C. 4.3.231: 

“Lucius', | my gown' | Fare' | well, good' | 
Mes'sa I la." 

But why Mee'sala and not Meesa'la f In eleven 
other lines the word occurs four times in the 
second foot, once in the fourth, and eight 
times in the fifth. I limit myself to one example 
of each: 

Second foot, 5.2.1: 

“Bide, ride', | Messa' | la, ride', | and give' | these 
bills' | ." 

Fourth foot, 4.3.139: 

“And come' | yourselves’, | and bring' [ Messa' | la 
with' | you.” 

Fifth foot, 4.3.161: 

“ Come in’, I Utin' I ius! Wei' I come, good' I 
Messa' | la. 1. 

Similarly I have tested Dunsinane in Macbeth, 
and find it invariably accented on the first and 
third syllables. 'Hie scansion, therefore, of 
Macbeth, 5.5.46, should be, I submit: 

“ Comes to' | ward Dun' | sinane'. | Arm, arm', | 
and out* | .” 

Milton’s Paradise Loet, 9.495 (and other lines) 
supporting to'ward: 

" In ser' | pent, in' | mate had'! | and to' | ward 
Eve | .” 

In King Henry V. the accent will be found to 
be invariably on the first syllable of Harfleur. 
In the use of proper nouns, as of other words, 
Shakspere does not hesitate to vary the number 
of syllables, but he does not vary the position 
of the accent. Cassius and Portia may be two 
or three syllables, according to his need, 
Volumnius and Lucilius may be three or four; 
but the position of the accent is always the 
same. This appears to me to be Shakspere’s 
principle, and many erroneous scansions would 
have been avoided if this principle had been 
acknowledged. Words such as toward may be 
found in Shakspere (and Milton) as to'ward, 
towa’rd, and to’ard, the termination, -able, 
may be -able, or -able; but proper nouns do 
not vary like words in a transition stage. 

Benjamin Dawson. 

P.S.—The numbers of the lines are given 
from the Clarendon Press Series. 


THE VOICE OF MEMNON. 

Budapest: Get.S5,1838. 

The important essay on “The Voice of 
Memnon, in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
which I have only just read, induces me to ask 
the hospitality of the Academy for the following 
letter. It may have some interest in con¬ 
nexion with the influence of the phenomenon 
which is reported of the Egyptian Memnon 
upon the development of legends in the East. 
Stories have grown up in the Mohammedan 
world about musical pulars, mountains, and so 
forth, which are in all probability descended 
from the tradition about the Memnon figure. 

First should here be mentioned the story 
(preserved in Ibn Hisharn, Leben Muhammed’s, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 872) of the mosque at 
Ti’if in Arabia, where stood a pillar (sarija) 
which every day, when the sun shone on it, 
gave forth a note (naA-id). The Mohammedans 
delight in telling wonders of the columns of 
famous mosques. An account of some of these 
wonders may be found in the Oesterreich. 
Monatschr. fiir den Orient, 1886, col. 79a. In 
Ibn BafiBa, i, p. 127, also is mentioned a 


miraculous pillar from Askalon, the nature of 
which may be seen in Chandler's Travels in 
Asia Minor (p. 41 of the German translation, 
Leipzig 1776). It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that the tradition about Memnon 
should likewise have been transferred to the 
column of a Mohammedan mosque. Here, 
too, belongs the legend told in Al-Ham- 
dani’s IklU, under the heading of Jewish- 
Arabic story-tellers, about the castle of 
Gumdan, how the statues there roared like 
lions whenever the wind blew on them (D. H. 
Muller, Die Durgen und Schlosser Siidarabiens, 
Heft 1, p. 57, Wien 1879 ; Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akademie, phil. hist. Classe, Bd. 94, 
p. 389). In the romance of ‘Antar (ed. SMhin, 
Cairo, Bd. 7, p. 120), in which many popular 
legends are preserved, we find another variety 
of the same type of story. In the episode 
which treats of the march of the hero NLfcma 
against ‘Antar, he encamps near a mountain 

“ which is among the wonders of the world; 
for smoke, like black clouds, rises from the moun¬ 
tain and neighbourhood, failing neither summer 
nor winter; and, whenever the new moon rises 
over it, it utters a cry like the cry of mothers 
bereaved of their children. 1 ’ 

All this is surely derived from the Memnon 
[ tradition. I. Goldziher. 


WALTER DE HENLEY. 

Oxford: Nov. 2, 188S. 

I can easily answer Mr. Bourne’s question. 
The MS. of Walter de Henley has not been 

E tinted in England, either in its French or 
.atin version. I tried to induce two Deputy 
Keepers of the Bolls to print certain MSS. 
about early English agriculture, and to reprint 
certain early printed books on the same subject; 
but I strove in vain, for no time is more lost 
than that lost in arguing with a stolid official 
who has a large salary. Perhaps some one else 
with more leisure and patience will be more 
fortunate than I was. 

There are two MSS. of Walter de Henley’s 
book in the Bodleian library. The first is 
known as 98 Douce. It is in beautiful preser¬ 
vation, and is part of a lawyer’s compendium. 
So dean and perfect is it that, were is not for 
the anaclironism, I should fancy it might have 
been written for a thirteenth-century barrister, 
who got no briefs because he knew no law, and 
had the luck to become a well-paid professor of 
law in an English university where he need 
know no law. From internal evidence, I am 
sure that the book was written before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

The second MS. is in Latin, It is called 
a carmen, but it is not in verse or even in 
rhythm. This is, no doubt, what the “ M. 
Achard” of M. Lacour, who edited the French 
transcript for the “ Bibliothdque de l’Eoole des 
Chartes,” saw. Who M. Achard is I cannot 
guess. Can it be Mr. Halliwell Phillipps ? I 
used to think that this was a fifteenth-century 
MS., but I am nowpretty sure that it was written 
during the last twenty years of the fourteenth, 
and I find that my friend Mr. Macray, whose 
experience and judgment in these matters is 
great, has arrived at the same conclusion. 

I have this morning compared the Douce MS. 
with the French publication. They are of the 
same work; but the preface of the Douce MS. 
is not in the Frenoh copy, and the variations in 
the text are numerous. I am not surprised at 
this. Walter de Henley’s counsel to his son 
was a handy book of agriculture, and was, I 
have little doubt, copied into many manuals, 
most of which have been worn out or lost. I 
am pretty sure that Walter de Henley was the 
only authority on agriculture in England up 
to the time of Fitzherbert, who by the way 
constantly copies his predecessor. 

I have read in some place that Walter de 


Henley is really Grosteste, the great English¬ 
man of the earlier thirteenth oentury. Though 
think this is incorrect, I believe there is 
some plausibility in the error. 

James E. Thobold Bogebs. 


WACE’S CATALOGUE OF SHIBES AT HASTINGS. 

Olid OoUege, Oxford: Nov. 1 , 1888 . 

Mr. Oman notices, in the Academy of October 
30, 1886, p. 288, that in the list of shires given 
by Wace as sending contingents to Harold, 
Stamford and Canterbury are bracketed together. 
Waee’s lines are as follows : 

“ Yenuz furent dslivrement 
Oil de Lundres 5 cil de Kent 
Oil de Herfort 6 cil d’Essesse 
Oil de 8uree 6 de Sussesse 
De Saint Edmund 5 de Sufoo 
E de Norwic 5 de Norfoc 
De Cantorbrerc 5 de Stanfort 
E cil vindrent de Bedefort 
E cil ki sunt de Hundetone 
Venn sunt dl de Northantone 

&c., &e. 12848 sqq." 

Is it not probable that the shire named in the 
list which Wace had before him was Cambridge¬ 
shire, and that Wace confused the namewith that 
of Canterbury, which was better known to him P 
The order in which the districts are given is 
as obviously geographical as that of the Cata¬ 
logs® in the second book of the Iliad, The 
coupling of York and Buckingham is an 
apparent exception; but the case of York, as 
Mr. Freeman has pointed out, is peculiar, for 
it is stated that “ D’ultre li Humbre n’i vint 

g aires,” and, though a few volunteers may 
ave joined from York, the shire as a whole 
was not represented. 

Charles L. Shadwell. 


“ MATERIALISM AND MORALITY.” 

London: Nov. 2 , 1886. 

Will you kindly allow me a little space to 
correct one—perhaps the most important—of 
several annoying errors of the press in my 
article, “Materialism and Morality,” which 
appears in the current number of the Fort¬ 
nightly Revieiv ? 

Towards the end of page 587, I have cited 
the following passage from the Dean of St. 
Paul’s “Oxford University Sermons” : 

“ The Christian idea of purity has still a hold 
upon our society, imperfectly enough. Can one 
ask a more anxious question than whether this 
hold will continue ? No one can help seeing, I 
think, many ugly symptoms. The language of 
revolt is hardly muttered. The ideas of purity 
which we have inherited and thought sacred, are 
boldly made the note and reproach of the 
Christians.” 

The printers have made the quotation end 
at “imperfectly enough,” thus very greatly 
weakening its force, and attributing to me 
three sentences which are the dean’s. 

W. S. Lilly. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 8. 8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: Demonstra¬ 
tion, “ The Trank,” II., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ The Reorganisation of 
Philosophy,” by the President, Mr. Snadworth H- 
Hodgson. 

8.80 p.m. Geographioal: “Similarities in the 
Physical Geography of the Great Ooeans,” by Mr. 
J. Y, Buchanan. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Inaugural 
Address by the President, Mr. Edward Woods, and 
Presentation of Medals, Premiums, and Prizes. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ The Oolonies la 
Relation to the Empire,” by Sir Graham Berry. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: Exhibition of Dr. 
Otto Finsoh’s Oasts of N atives of the Paolflo Islands, 
by Prof. Flower; an Interpretation of One of the 
Copan Monuments, by Dr. E. T. Hamy; "The Ab¬ 
origines of Hispaniola,” by Mr. H. Ling Roth. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. University College: Bar¬ 
low Lecture. “ The Textual Criticism of the Divint 
Cmmcdia,” X •> by the Rev. Dr, E. Moore. 
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8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, The 
Shoulder and Arm," by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Mlaroeooplcal: “ Classification and 


•oriyoi • i/y 

Physiology of the Monaxonld Sponges 
Unger," by Mr. A. Dendy; "The Surra Parasite,” 
by Dr. Orooltshanh. 

Thursday, Nov. 11 . 8.80 p.m. British Museum: " The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” II., by 
Mr. G. Bertin. 

8 pm. University College: Barlow Lecture, 
“The Textual Criticism of the Diana Commedia, 
II., by the Bev. Dr. E. Moor*. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: President's Address; 
“ Certain Operators in connexion with Symmetric 
Functions,” by Mr. R. Lachlan: “ The Transforma¬ 
tions of a certain General Elllptio Element," by Mr. 
B. Bussell; Discussion of a Multilinear Operator, 
with Applications to the Theories of Invariants and 


uouii • xuu iwnm iua muii Vi wn waul Curves,” 

Mr. R. Rsberts; “The Rectification of a Sphero- 
Conic,” by Mr. H. F. Burstall; “ Redprocants,” 
IH., bv Mr. L. J. Rogers; “The ‘ Bine-triple¬ 
angle ' Cirole,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8 p.m. Telegraphic Engineers: “The Pro- 
determination of the Characteristics of a Dynamo," 
by Mr. Gisbert Kapp. 

Fbiday, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstra¬ 
tion. “ The Fore-arm and Hand,” by Prof. J. Mar- 


8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ The Effaoement of 
Queen Catherine, Mother of Henry VI..” “The 
Earl of Warwick in 1 Henry VI." and “ The Date 
of The Merchant qf Venice," by Mr Frank Marshall. 

Batubday, Nov. 18, 8 p.m. Physical: “The Internal 
Resistance of Thermometers,” by Mr. A. W. Clay- 
den; “The Peculiar Sunrise Shadows of Adams 
Peak in Ceylon,” by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 


8CIENCE. 


Discussions on 
James Croll. 


Climate and Cosmology. By 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 

Dn. Cboix has been fortunate among theorists 
in living to see his own explanation of the 
causes which lead to glacial epochs almost 
universally adopted, with or without minor 
modifications, by nearly everybody capable 
of forming any intelligent opinion at all upon 
the difficult subject to which be has devoted 
the best years of his working life. His new 
book, indeed, forces upon one more than ever 
a painful sense of that absolute plethora of the 
highest abilities in our own time which 
crushes and oppresses every original exponent 
of philosophical or scientific thought. In any 
age but the present, a master mind like Dr. 
Croll’s would long since have been adequately 
honoured with a full measure of contemporary 
and popular applause. It is impossible con¬ 
scientiously to follow the marvellous logical 
procession of these subtle dissertations without 
feeling at once that we stand in the presence 
of _ a great thinker, capable of working out 
mathematical and cosmical problems of the 
first order with extraordinary exhaustiveness, 
amplitude, and grasp. Not a line but carries 
with it absolute conviction, at least when its 
meaning and connexion have been fully per¬ 
ceived ; not an argument but seems to 
provide for all possible contingencies, and 
rigorously to guard the door against the 
casual entrance of any unsuspected vitiating 
element. And yet, with all due respect I say 
it, in spite of this wonderful panoply of wide 
physical knowledge, and profound logical and 
mathematical faculty, Dr. Croll himself is 
scarcely known to-day even by name to the 
world at large. His epoch-making work on 
Climate and Time is still recognised only by 
the little band of like-minded workers all the 
world over who have eagerly appropriated 
and assimilated in detail the leading ideas 
with which it revolutionised climatological 
science. A man nowadays may deeply influ¬ 
ence the thought of every thinker, and yet 
himself remain utterly obscure to the vast 


mass of inert non-thinkers who make up 
ninety-nine per cent, (and a great deal more) 
of universal humanity in the nineteenth 
century. 

It would be impossible within any space at 
my disposal here to give any adequate critical 
account of Dr. Croll’s special arguments in 
most of these interesting and valuable dis¬ 
cussions. To Bay the truth, nobody has any 
right to do so, unless he feels himself the 
equal in mathematical and physical knowledge 
of the mind itself that first produced them. 
Criticism should come at least from peers; and 
Dr. Croll’s peers in these respects are few and 
far between. Nor is it even possible to give 
a mere synoptic summary of their chief fea¬ 
tures. The papers themselves consist through¬ 
out of detailed arguments and discussions, 
reinforcing and restating the general principles 
of Climate and Time with special reference 
to the modifications of the theory proposed by 
Mr. Wallace in Island Life, and to the objec¬ 
tions more or less pertinently raised against it 
by sundry astronomical and physical authori 
ties. It must suffice to say that Dr. Croll 
explodes Prof. Newcomb’s glib objections as 
a man bursts a child’s toy balloon; and that 
even against Mr. Wallace, no mean antagonist, 
he holds his own triumphantly and, as I ven¬ 
ture to think, securely as well. His argu 
ments with regard to the probable condition 
of Greenland and of the Antarctic ice-sheet 
are very bold, but seem quite irrefutable; and 
when he deals with the physical cause of 
mild polar climates, the conditions of the 
Southern polar area, and the error hitherto 
committed in estimating the temperature of 
space, he carries the reader irresistibly along 
with him, point by point, leaving a candid 
inquirer no choice but to follow absolutely 
ana unhesitatingly in his footsteps. We feel 
we are in the hands of one who, for thorough 
mastery of his subject in all its bearings, has 
no fellow; one who has fully considered 
both the a priori cosmical and mathematical 
factors, and the a posteriori geological, geo¬ 
graphical, and biological factors of this very 
involved and complex problem. 

One doubt alone from time to time vaguely 
obtrudes itself upon the mind of a reader as 
he lets himself almost passively be dragged 
along by the sheer logical force of Dr. Croll’s 
all-sided reasoning. Can even so great a master 
of fact and principle be quite certain he has 
taken into consideration every conceivable 
element of the situation ? Is he not, perhaps, 
just a trifle too cock-sure that he has faced 
and laid every possible objection? I hint 
this doubt with extreme diffidence; for in the 
presence of power like his one naturally 
stands with bated breath and deferential hesi¬ 
tancy. But in his first chapter, and still 
more in his Becond, Dr. Croll speaks very 
confidently of his own work as a formal proof 
rather than as a theory still awaiting final 
verification. 


“The conclusions are all deduced,” he says, 
“either from known facts or from admitted 
physical principles, and in no case are they 
based on hypotheses. Hypotheses will be found 
in my cosmological discussions, but none when 
I deal with climatological questions.” 

Now to this statement l would oppose another, 
drawn from the cosmological part of this very 
volume, where he treats of the question 
(whether the sum of the sun’s energy is neces¬ 


sarily derived from gravity in the condensa¬ 
tion of the sun’s mass. 

“The utmost that any physicist is warranted 
in assuming,” he says, “is simply that it is 
impossible for him to conceive of any other 
source. His inability, however, to conceive of 
another source cannot be aooepted as a proof 
that there is no other source.” 

May not the same argument apply to part 
of Dr. Croll’s own climatological reasoning? 
He has given us, no doubt, in eooentricity, 
with its accompanying climatic effects on air 
and ocean, a vera causa, and a vert earn 
apparently adequate to do all the work he 
domands of it. But can we be quite certain 
he has taken into consideration every possible 
effect of redistribution of land and water, of 
atmospheric currents, of cloud and snow and 
vegetation, of all the infinite and incalculable 
factors in so vast and varied a total ? I 
admit that he seems satisfactorily to have done 
so; but is it only till another Croll arises to 
confute him? This possibility is brought 
vividly home to myself, his present reviewer 
(I will not say critic), because, after reading 
Climate and Time with the same profound 
sense of immediate conviction as that now 
forced upon me by the present volume, I next 
read Island Life on its first appearance, 
with an almost equal confidence that Ur. 
Wallace was essentially right in the modifica¬ 
tions he there proposed for the main theory. 
At present, after perusing with care Or. 
Croll’s demonstrative and irresistible rejoinder, 

I am compelled once more to retrace my steps, 
and return to the primitive faith in the sole 
efficacy of a transference of heat from one 
hemisphere to another, without the assumed 
geographical changes, to produce all the 
known peculiarities both of glacial and inter¬ 
glacial periods. But this proved necessity for 
reconsidering and modifying opinion backward 
and forward in itself makes one less prone to 
accept any one line of reasoning, however 
apparently conclusive, as absolutely final and 
beyond appeal. The pendulum swings hither 
and thither, and at each swing it carries a 
humble inquirer along irresistibly in its wake. 

The last few chapters of this fascinating 
book diverge from the question of the earth’s 
climate into the wider field of pure cosmic 
speculation. Starting from the fact that the 
age of the sun’s heat, as calculated by 
physicists on the gravitation theory, will not 
supply the necessary demands of evolutionists 
and geologists for terrestrial time, Dr. Croll 
sensibly decides that the age given us a pos¬ 
teriori by the sediments and the rate of 
denudation is more worthy of acceptance 
than the age given us a priori by the calcula¬ 
tions of mathematical inquirers. It is no use 
saying, “ You can’t have five hundred million 
years,’’ if the evidence Bhows us that as a 
matter of fact, say, five hundred million yean 
of past history are visibly written upon the 
very face of the geological formations. Be 
solves the problem—very hypothetically, it 
must be admitted — by positing arrested 
motion in space as the possible or probable 
cause of the sun’s heat. Space, he suggests, 
may be pervaded with dark, but moving, 
bodies at the absolute temperature of the sur¬ 
roundings or thereabouts, which, of ooorse, 
are necessarily quite invisible to us. When 
two of these bodies happen to collide, as 
collide they must at times in a certain ra®* 
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tively fixed ratio to their number, speed, and 
frequency in space, a diffuse nebula would be 
the result. The nebula would thus start in 
life with an immense and practically almost 
inexhaustible store of heat, derived from the 
arrested motion of its two original component 
masses. This ingenious hypothesis, worked 
out by Dr. Croll in some detail, has probably 
often occurred before as a passing speculation 
to many minds engaged on the profounder 
cosmioal problems. Something not unlike it is 
certainly hinted at in The Unseen Universe, 
and also in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Prin¬ 
ciples. But it has the usual nebulousness of 
all nebular hypotheses; and it starts, moreover, 
with the large assumption of dark bodies in 
space whose existence could only, apparently, 
be verified, if ever, by their perturbing effect 
upon the proper motion of fixed stars, when¬ 
ever we are able to arrive at the solution of 
that now, in most cases, seemingly insoluble 
problem. It is almost a pity to have bound 
up this interesting and suggestive, but very 
shadowy, idea in the same volume with the 
climatological papers which aim at, and en¬ 
deavour to attain, a rigorous mathematical 
precision and certainty. But I must not part 
on such terms with Dr. Croll. Only one 
other living English writer has the power of 
so impressing one with the vast and cosmical 
grasp of his acute intellect as the profound 
and original discoverer of the physical theory 
of secular climates. Gbant Allen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMORITES AND THE TERAPHXM. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 1 , 1886. 

Prof. Cheyne does not seem to be aware of 
the whole nature of the evidence given by the 
Egyptian inscriptions in regard to “ the land 
of the Amorites.” Thus, Raineses II. tells us 
that Kadesh on the Orontes was in “ the land 
of the Amorites,” showing that Prof. Maspero 
is right in making the Eadesh of Seti I. the 
same place; and in the time of Thothmes III. 
there was an Amar-seki or “ sek of the 
Amorites ” in the neighbourhood of Car- 
chemish. The subject will be fully treated 
by Mr. Tomkins in a forthcoming communica¬ 
tion to the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

The evidence presented by the _ Egyptian 
monuments is confirmatory of an interesting 
verse—Numb. xiii. 29—where we are told that 
the Amalekites dwelt southward of Judah; the 
Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites “ in the moun¬ 
tain ”; and the Canaanites by the sea and in 
the valley of the Jordan. The statement is in 
oomplete harmony with the incidental notioes 
of early Palestinian geography which meet us 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. If we regard 
the Hittites, Jebusites, and Amorites as repre¬ 
senting one people—the dtbris, possibly, of the 
Hyksos invaders of Egypt—we find that they 
spread northwards from Hebron, Kirjath- 
sepher and Jerusalem to Shechem and the 
Hivite territory of Damascus and Hamath, 
while another portion of them occupied the 
country on the east side of the Jordan as far 
southward as the Araon. The Amorite invasion 
of the distriot of the Arnon is recorded in the 
old Amorite poem fragments of which are 
preserved in Nnmb. xxi. 14, 15 and 27-30. 

There are two points in Dr. Neubauer’s 
interesting letter wluoh I should like to supple 
ment. My reason for believing that the 
Septuagint reading of El-am in the place of 
Hoham is a similar case to that of Hado-ram 
by the side of Jo-ram is the curious parallel 
that exists to it in the inscriptions of Sargon. 
Here the same King of Hamath is called 


indifferently Yahu-bihdi and Hu-bihdi, prov¬ 
ing that Yahu or Yahveh and El could be 
used interchangeably (c f. 2 Kings xxiii. 34). 
There was a very good reason why the name 
of Hoham should be changed into Elam, 
which did not exist in the case of the other 
names instanced by Dr. Neubauer. Hoham 
was a heathen Amorite; and, as we learn from 
the cuneiform texts, even a Jewish king like 
Ahaz (called Jeho-ahaz in the Assyrian 
annals) was deprived of the sacred element in 
his name when he was considered unworthy of 
bearing it. We all know the superstitious 
care with which the Septuagint avoids trans¬ 
literating the tetragrammaton. 

The Assyrian inscriptions strikingly confirm 
Dr. Neubauer’s brilliant explanation of the 
teraphim, despite the Masoretio vocalisation of 
the word. The Assyrians had a verb rapA, “ to 
be weak,” corresponding to the Hebrew 
raphdh. From this was formed the word tarpu 
(i.e., tarapu), which signified “feeble ” or “de¬ 
parted” (Accadian dimma or dimme) and then 
“ a ghost,” or more exactly “ an inhabitant of 
Hades.” That rappu could be used in the same 
sense as tarpu, is shown by the fact that the 
ideograph which denotes “a spectre” has the 
value of rap. We thus have an explanation of 
the Hebrew Bephaim. They are 1 ‘ the departed ” 
great ones, who, like the ancient heroes of 
Babylonian mythology, sat on their shadowy 
thrones in Hades, or rise represented the “ pre¬ 
historic ” populations of the Semitic world. 

We can therefore understand why it is that 
the Bephaim may take the place of the Hittites 
and Amorites in Palestine. The latter have a 
curious association with the institution of the 
six “ cities of refuge.” This is an institution 
which is looked for in vain among the Phoe¬ 
nicians or the Assyrians or the Babylonians, 
and implies the existence of great sanctuary 
cities. Now, it is remarkable that while, on the 
one hand, the cities of refuge were all in Amorite 
territory, on the other hand, the oentres of 
Hittite or Amorite power with whioh we are 
acquainted were all great sanctuaries. The 
classical representative of Garchemish was 
Hierapolis; Kadesh, “ the sanctuary,” was the 
oapital of the Hittites on the Orontes in the 
time of Baineses II.; while Hebron and Kadeeh 
in Galilee, like Ashteroth-Karnaim, were Amorite 
or Hittite towns. In Asia Minor also the great 
cities were at once sanctuaries and cities of 
refuge, and in them, as in Hierapolis and 
Ashteroth-Karnaim, the supreme object of 
worship was a goddess. A. EL Sayoe. 


lished in the last Part of the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society (vol. xviii., p. 548), in 
which he reproaches me for not having men¬ 
tioned, in my paper on “The Pre-Akkadian 
Semites ” (ibid., p. 409 e< ieq.), “ the priority of 
his discovery,” which he states to be “ the 
existence of the Chaldaean or Babylonian 
writing; anterior to the arrival of the Akka¬ 
dians in the country,” and refers to a former 
paper of his in the same Journal, on the 
Yh-King ? In that paper (vol. xv., p. 279, 
note 3) he makes several assertions (only inci¬ 
dentally in a footnote) which are unsupported 
by any evidence. He states that the “ pre- 
cuneiform writing [I suppose he means the 
lineary characters] seems to have had at first 
an imperfect connexion with the Egyptian ” ; 
and adds, “ but it bears unmistakably the mark, 
previous to the later Semitic influence, of a serious 
modification ” [the italics are mine]. The use 
of a kind of writing before the arrival of the 
Akkadians is only implied in the lines that 
follow. Many years ago the probable Egyptian 
origin—and therefore the pre-Akkadian exist¬ 
ence—of the cuneiform writing was suggested 
by Dr. Hincks. The same opinion has since 
been adopted by Norris and many others. It 
may therefore be considered a public property, 
and Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie’s mere asser¬ 
tion of it cannot be called a discovery. 

Now in my paper I purposely left untouched 
the question of the origin of the cuneiform 
writing (p. 419, note 5). What I have tried to 
prove, by evidence taken not only from the 
syllabary but also from the language, from the 
classical and Babylonian traditions, &c., is the 
existence of a Semitic population, with a certain 
amount of civilisation, previous to the Akka¬ 
dian invasion. This Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie 
never advocated, and it is contrary to the state¬ 
ments contained in his footnote. 

George Bertin. 


THE “ PIGEON MONASTERY " OF FA-HIKN. 

Wark, Northumberland: Oct. 19,1888. 

In looking over copies of the Academy 
which I had not seen before, I yesterday oame 
across the letter of Dr. Burgess, which appeared 
on August 7, about the “Pigeon Monastery" 
of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. 

There cannot, I suppose, be very much doubt 
about the correctness of his identification; but 
I should like to make it known that the read¬ 
ing of Hiuen Tsiang, which makes the phonetio 
symbols Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li equal to “ Black 
peak,” is a mistake. The symbol fung, “ a 
peak,” is a misprint for fung, “a bee.” So 
that the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li is the peak of “ the 
black bee,” i.e., Bhr&mara. As Dr. Burgess 
says that the devotees at the S'ri S’aila shrine 
sacrifice to Bhr&marfimbM, this reading (which 
is found thus corrected in Taou-Sun’s treatise 
on India [No. 1,470 Nanjio’s Catalogue] 
second part, p. 2 b) confirms ms identification. 

S. Beal. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Seismological Society of Japan is wholly 
occupied with an elaborate paper by Prof. 
Milne, of Tokio, on “ The Volcanoes of Japan.” 
No fewer than 129 volcanoes are indicated on 
the map which accompanies the memoir; and of 
these fifty-one are still active. About 233 erup¬ 
tions are recorded, and it is notedthatthe greater 
number have occurred in the months of Feb¬ 
ruary and April. One of the most interesting 
parts of the paper refers to the famous Fuji-san, 
or, as foreigners generally call it, Fumyama. 
After many observations. Prof. Milne con¬ 
cludes that the height of this mans excdsus et 
singularis, as Kampfer termed it, lies between 
12,400 and 12,450 feet. 

The Baron J. de Baye contributes to the 
October number of the Mattriaux pour Vhistoire 
de Vhomme the opening artiole, entitled “ Un 
rapport archfeologique entre l’ancien et le 
nouveau continent.” The relation to which 
he calls attention has often been a subject of 
discussion. In both hemispheres there have 
been found numerous stone implements wrought 
in jadeite so similar in form, in material, and 
in style of workmanship as to suggest a common 
origin. As the occurrence of certain types of 
jadeite, represented by these antiquities, is, so 
far as is yet known, limited to Asia, it is 
tempting to refer the old jade-using people of 
Europe and America to an oriental origin. 


PRE-AKKADIAN WRITING. 

British Museum: Oct. 98, 1883. 
Will you allow me to say a few words about 
letter of Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie, pub- 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

I The Journal of the China branoh of the 
| Boyal Asiatic Society ought to be a very 
interesting periodical. There is so much in 
the ancient history and literature of the Chinese 
which is full of interest, and there is bo much 
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in the daily life of the people which amply 
repays attention, that a journal devoted to 
these subjects should be decidedly attractive. 
Unfortunately there is a disposition on the part 
of some of tie contributors to devote undue 
attention to the minutiae of minor details ; but 
this is by no means always the case, and in the 
current numbers (Nos. 1 and 2 of 1886) there 
are at least four good articles. “Roadside 
Religion in Manchuria,” by Rev. J. Macintyre, 
is an extremely interesting paper, revealing 
the fact that animal worship enters largely 
into the religious rites of the Manchurians, 
from an examination of the way-side shrines 
Mr. Macintyre found that the fox was the 
favourite deity, next came the stoat, followed 
by serpents, &c. The gods of diseases and 
deformities are also very generally venerated, 
and an occasional Bodahisattwa bears testi¬ 
mony to the existence of a faith in Buddhism. 
Dr. Macgowan’s “Histrionic Notes,” Mr. 
Phillips’s article on the “ Seaports of India 
and Ceylon,” and the “Alphabetical List of 
the Dynasties and Reign-titles of the Chinese 
Emperors,” by Mr. Playfair, are other papers 
of value. The volume concludes with “Notes 
and Queries.” 

The last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie (Band xix.,Heft 1) contains 
an article which contrasts agreeably with the 
somewhat wearisome discussions of minute 
points of grammar and criticism that have 
recently ocoupied so much space in that ably 
conducted periodical. It is an edition of a 
description of Palestine and the East, written in 
the dialect of Cologne about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The first half of the text 
has been printed before, in Benfey’s Orient und 
Occident (1862), but, according to the present 
editors, not very accurately. The latter half has 
hitherto been unpublished. The work is in¬ 
teresting reading, and the information which 
it contains is evidently to a great extent drawn 
from the writer’s own observation. Its value 
for the study of mediaeval antiquities of Palestine 
is considerable; and it is also of importance 
from a linguistic point of view, especially on 
account of the large number of names of eastern 
products which had then recently become 
known in Europe. Perhaps it might be worth 
while for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society 
to include a translation of this document in 
their series. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shak spire Society. —( Saturday, Oct. 2.) 
J. W. Mills, Esq., President, in the chair.—At 
this meeting, the beginning of the twelfth session, 
the secretary, in his annual report, reviewed the 
work of the previous session, pointing out that the 
results of the introduction of plays by some of 
Shakspere’s contemporaries were successful beyond 
the anticipations of even the most sanguine. 
While the reading of the non-Shaksperian plays 
was not without interest, but in this respect 
notably falling below the reading of Shakspere’s 
owu, the literary work of the critical evenings was 
of a high order, and cannot fail to have left last¬ 
ing impressions on the minds of those who followed 
the plays critically.—An address by Mr. Mills, the 
outgoing President, was then read on “Shakspere’s 
Schools, Schoolmasters, and Scholarship.” No 
historical materials are extant from which could be 
written a true description of Shakspere’s school 
life. Legend and tradition slowly encrusted his 
famous name. As far as they go, they give support 
to the popular notion of his wild unruly youth; 
his deer-stealing in Charlecote Park; the prosecu¬ 
tion and lampoon; the flight to London; the re¬ 
venge in The Merry Wives. About his schoolboy 
days the oracles are dumb. And yet if, as Words¬ 
worth sings, “the boy is father of the man,’’ 
Shakspere-students will sometimes feel a natural 
longing to learn how the youthful poet felt, 
thought, and acted when as yet he was but “ a 
breeching scholar in the schools.” From the 


plays themselves something may be gathered. His 
schoolboys are unwilling scholars. Coriolanut, 
I. 3, 60-1; Romeo and Juliet, II 2, 157-8; Corio- 
lanus, III. 2, 116-7 ; As You Like It, II. 7, 145-7. 
The sighs with which Shakspere credits his rchool- 
boys are of more import in indicating hatred of 
book-learning than the tears that some of them 
shed. Two Gentlemen of Verona, II. 1, 22-3. The 
sighs show that sternness and severity bore undis¬ 
puted sway in the cheerless regions of pedantry. 
1 Henry VI., I. 1, 36; Love’s Labour’s Lost, III. 1, 
179. (The Shaksperian equivalent of our modern 
schoolmaster is pedant, and that of our private 
tutor is schoolmaster.) Tears, sighs, overawing, 
domineering! Such appear to have been the 
impressions engraved upon Shakspere’s memory 
by his sehooldays. Yet this sterile retrospect was 
brightened by sunny recollections of boyish sport, 
and hallowed by many a sweet enduring friend¬ 
ship. Merchant of Venice, I. 1, 140-3; Much Ado 
about Nothing, II. 1, 228-30; Winter’s Tale, II. 1, 
103; Midsummer Night's Dream, III. 2, 201-15 ; 
Hamlet, III. 4, 202 ; Measure for Measure, I. 4, 
46-8; Julius Caesar, Y. 5, 25-7. It was natural 
that Shakspere, from the vantage-ground of early 
manhood, surveying ihe pedants, those stormy 
tormentors of childhood’s innocence, should re¬ 
solve to sting them with the scourges of his 
matchless sarcasm. Taming of the Shrew, IV., 2, 
63-5 ; Twelfth Night, III, 2, 80. He had also a 
specie! rod for them as pedants. He flashes an 
electric beam upon the misshapen, lobsided, 
warty growth of minds pedantic, so that every 
broken line, every hideous sinuosity, glows and 
gleams into vivid distinctness. In Holofemes we 
surely have some flogging pedant of Stratford 
grammar-school. Shakspere was probably very 
little indebted to the pedants for the development 
of his mental powers. It is pretty well agreed that 
he left school at about fourteen years of age. 
Solidity of scholarship seems indeed to have been 
acquired at an earlier age in Ascham’s days than 
with us: partly because the method followed in 
the study of the dead languages was so admirable, 
as a careful testing of the maxims in the Sehole- 
masler will abundantly witness; partly, also, be¬ 
cause the young pupil’s attention was not over¬ 
weighted with multifarious subjects—the curse 
and bane of nineteenth-century schools. Yet even 
when Shakspere made dogs’ ears in Mantuanus, 
only few boys who possessed unusual diligence, as 
well as rare ability, could show any ripeness of 
scholarship when but fourteen years old. But 
Shakspere had another school and other teachers. 
He found tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
To watch the mom, with russet mantle clad, walk 
o’er the dew of some high eastward hill, until the 
sun came up and fired the proud tops of the eastern 
pines, gildingpalestreams with heaveniy alchemy; 
to peer then into the heart of winking marybuds, 
as they just begin to ope their golden eyes, while 
the lark at Heaven’s gate sings; to note the dainty 
azure veining in the petals of violets dim, yet 
sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s 
breath or the crimson drops i’ the bottom of a 
cowslip ; or how spring’s first primroses die un¬ 
married ere they can behold bright Phoebus in his 
strength , when wheat is green and hawthorn buds 
appear, to recline by some willow that grows aslant 
a brook and shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream, and watch the voiceless fishes cut with 
their golden oars the silver stream ; to follow the 
horns and hounds (slow in pursuit but matched in 
mouth like bells) as their long ears sweep away 
the morning dew, when skies and fountains—every 
region near—seems all one mutual cry, so musical a 
discord, such sweet thunder ; to stroll iu the soft 
gleam of early sunshine through daisies pied and 
violets blue, and lady-smocks all silver white and 
cuckoo buds of yellow hue; to outwatch the Bear, 
or behold the silent moon as she tips with silver 
all the fruit-tree tops; to pierce the shadowy 
mysterious depths of those stately remnants of 
British primeval forests such as still stood round 
Stratford and in many other localities, and to strike 
a warm friendship with the grave senators whose 
boughs are mossed with age and high tops bald 
with dry antiquity ; ever and anon to startle and 
pause while a green and gilded snake that lay 
rolled in the cheerful sun slips away with indented 
glides into the bushes; to watch the tumultuous 
tossing of the giant arms as the rude wind comes 


blustering by, and by the top doth take the moun¬ 
tain pine and make him stoop to the vale; to stud 
rooted with pleasing terror, breathless, spellbound, 
while Jove’s sharp and sulphurous bolt splits the 
unwedgable and gnarled oak, sparing the soft 
myrtle; or in that ungenial season, when icicles 
hang by the wall, and Dick the shepherd blows his 
nail, and Tom bears logs into the hall, and milk 
comes frozen home in pail, to wander where 
withered leaves, or few, or nono, do hang upon 
those boughs which shake against the cold, bare, 
ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang— 
such was the school wherein young William Shak¬ 
spere learnt his best lessons. An education of this 
sort—the truest, highest, noblest the human mind 
can receive—is not, Indeed, incompatible with some 
wielding of lexicon and gradus and other imple¬ 
ments of the grosser mechanical training, although 
too often quite sacrificed to them. In the dis¬ 
cussion of the question of Shakspere’s classical 
scholarship, it is a common but unjustifiable 
assumption that his study of Latin ended when he 
left school. It is probable that he felt a desire to 
know at least something of the nature of that 
learning so ostentatiously paraded in those days. 
He was not so dense, nor is the mere art of read¬ 
ing Latin so exceedingly difficult, as to make it 
at all unlikely that in the nine years from the 
end of his school-life he had acquired a knowledge 
of Latin sufficient to make his quotations and allu¬ 
sions the fruit of his own reading.—Mr. John 
Taylor was elected president for the session. The 
plays to be studied are Merchant of Venice, King 
David, 1 Henry IV., Friar Bacon, 2 Henry IV., 
London Prodigal, Henry V., and Edward III. The 
hon. sec. (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, Bristol) wiU bo 
gTateful for any c .agozine articles, newspaper 
scraps, or anything else to add to the society’s 
library. 

The English Goethe Society.— (Saturday, Oct.SS.) 

Tiie Manchester branch of the English Goethe 
Society held its inaugural meeting in the large 
hall of the Schiller-Anstalt. It was highly suc¬ 
cessful, a large number of guests being present, 
in addition to the members, who now number 
nearly fifty. Several of Goethe's songs were 
admirably rendered by the Manchester Liedertafel 
and other distinguished amateurs, with the aid of 
a local pianist and composer whose name is known 
to every musical circle in England. The chief 
interest of the meeting naturally attached, how¬ 
ever, to the inaugural address of Prof. A. W. 
Ward, a full, eloquent, and stimulating prole¬ 
gomena to the study of Goethe and Die work of an 
Euglish Goethe Society, including a review of the 
early history of Goethe’s writings in England, and 
a history of the Faust legend of the kind that 
was to be expected from the editor of Marlowe and 
Greene. The first ordinary meeting will be held 
on November 24, when two papers will be read— 
“Goethe and Calderon,” by Mr. C. H. Herford, 
and “ Goethe and Homer,” by the hon. sec.. Dr. 
H. Hager. 


FINE ART. 

MASPERO''S FORTHCOMING WORN ON 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A delightful little book, by Prof. Maapero, 
entitled L' Archiologie Egyptienne, will be 
published almost immediately. It oonsists of 
only three chapters, namely (1) Civil and 
Military Architecture; (2) Religions Archi¬ 
tecture ; and (3) Tombs. These, however, are 
subdivided under various headings, as" Houses,” 
“Fortresses,” “Material,” “ Decoration,” 
“Mastabas,” “Pyramids,” and the like. 
Sufficiently illustrated for explanatory purposes, 
and written with all Prof. Maspero’s lucidity of 
exposition and charm of Btyle, this little volume 
reflects in a very interesting manner the special 
characteristics of the writer. Prof. Maspero is 
the most unbiassed of observers. He has 
imagination; but his imagination is under the 
strict control of his judgment, and his judgment 
is absolutely independent of archaeological 
tradition. No man living is more awake to 
the romance and mystery of the far past; yet 
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none is a more uncompromising seeker after 
troth. Every question, according to his code, 
must be tried upon its own merits; every theory, 
however time-honoured, must be subjected to 
the strictest analysis. This is positivism of a 
very valuable kind, and it is most happily 
brought to bear upon the subject of Prof. 
Maspero’s new volume. He lets in the daylight 
of common sense upon many an obscure 
problem, and brushes away a considerable 
number of archaeological cobwebs. Among 
these last, the worn-out “Proto-Doric” 
theory is, of course, finally dismissed; 
the ingenious “ symmetrophobia ” theory 
is shown to be entirely without founda¬ 
tion; and certain peculiarities of structure, 
which have given rise to much fanciful specu¬ 
lation with regard to various temples and tombs, 
are aooounted for in the most unanswerable 
manner on the ground of natural causes. At 
Abydos, for instance, in the ruins of the temple 
of Seti I., with its wide facade, its two 
shallow hypostyle halls, its seven parallel 
sanotuaries, and its curious left wing, 
we behold a building unlike any other m 
Egypt. Instead of losing himself in specula¬ 
tions as to the idee mere of this eccentric 
structure. Prof. Maspero made a careful survey 
of the site, and went round to the back of the 
cliff against which the temple is built. He 
there found the wall of rock so extremely 
shallow that, if the architect had cut away the 
stone to make room for the prolongation of the 
temple, he must inevitably have pierced the 
cliff through from east to west. This, how¬ 
ever, would have deprived the building of that 
character of “ temple adoss&e,” which formed 
an essential feature of the design. Having at 
his disposal only the narrow strip of desert 
between the cliff and the cultivated land, he 
was, therefore, compelled to make up in width 
what was unattainable in length; and hence 
the unique style of the building. “ Quelques 
annees plus tard,” says Prof. Maspero, 

“quand Ramses II. eleva, a uue centaine de 
metres vers le nord-ouest, un monument consacre 
(a propre memoirs, il se garda bien d’agir 
comme son pisre; son temple, assis au sommet de la 
colline, eut l’espace nccessaire it a’etendre libre- 
ment, et le plan ordinaire e’y dcploie dans toute 
ea rigueur.'’ 

At Philae, again, although the large temple 
is constructed in conformity with the 
usual plan, the pylons and colonnades 
transgress evsry law of symmetry. These 
eooentridties, hitherto attributed to negligence 
or caprice, are shown to be caused by the con¬ 
figuration of the soil and the necessities of the 
site. So, also, the plausible hypothesis which 
attributed the largest pyramids to the longest 
reigns is demolished by a few plain facts. The 
smallest of the Sakkarah pyramids is that of 
tTnas, who reigned for thirty years; and 
Merenra, who died a mere youth, had a pyra¬ 
mid as large as that of Pepi II., who reigned 
for some eighty or ninety years, and died at 
the age of one hundred. 

But we must not draw too freely upon a yet 
unpublished work. Enough that it is admi¬ 
rably clear-sighted, original, and trustworthy, 
and that it does not contain a dull page from 
cover to cover. VArcheologie Egyptienne is 
precisely the book which travellers and the 
public have long wanted; and we venture to 
predict that it null go through a long series of 
editions, and enjoy a world-wide popularity. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


tioners of the art in Sootland, and in affording 
facilities for such a full and adequate display of 
their productions as has been impossible in the 
single room devoted to water colours in the 
spring exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy 
and the Glasgow Institute. The society, which 
includes in its membership the best Scottish 
workers in the medium, occupies the whole 
suite of galleries of the Institute; and the 
drawings, hung only in a double row, are all 
exposed to the fullest advantage and in the 
best lighting. The works shown in this ninth 
exhibition number almost 700, rather fewer 
than have appeared on some former years; but 
on the whole we should say that while—as in 
every exhibition—some works have been hung 
that might have well been spared, the average 
of excellence is a high one, and the collection 
brought together is fully representative of the 
present condition of water-colour painting in 
Scotland, both of the work on the older lines, 
which aims at precision of touch, elabora¬ 
tion of detail, and force of colouring, and of 
the work of the more recent school, greatly 
influenced by continental practice, which seeks 
mainly for breadth of handling and truth and 
harmony of tone. 

The works of local artists are supplemented by 
considerable number by London painters. 


THE SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Fo* years past the Scottish Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours has been doing a good work 
In bringing together and uniting the practi- 


Sir James Linton sends two small carefully 
finished pieces. “The Flag of Truce” is 
somewhat unrelated in colour, and hard in its 

S .ed flesh tints. “Taken by Surprise”—a 
-robed clerk contemplating a pair of 
dainty, high-heeled, feminine slippers —is more 
complete and harmonious in tone, and altogether 
a more satisfactory example of the painter’s 
work. In the “Gipsy Encampment ” we have 
a large specimen of the facile, generalising art 
of Sir John Gilbert; and “ Day Dreams” and 
“ A Fugitive Thought ” show the precise, 
elaborately detailed method of Mr. H. S. Marks. 
Admirable sea pieces come from Mr. H. Moore 
and Mr. Francis Powell, the President of the 
Society; Mr. J. W. North sends an accomplished 

S icture, entitled “ Meadow Hay”; Mr. David 
lurray’s best contribution is a distant vie w of a 
Picardy village; and in two of her pictures Miss 
Clara Montalba shows nobly coloured Venetian 
subjects, while the third deals with a scene 
less familiar to her art—a view on a quiet 
foliage-shaded Swedish stream. The members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy are liberal con¬ 
tributors to the exhibition. Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, P.R.S.A., shows three of the small, 
unobtrusive, well-considered landscape subjects 
that have recently occupied his brush. Mr. 
Robert Herdman exhibits “Silvia”—a female 
head characterised by graceful feeling and 
mellow colouring — ana several excellent 
flower studies, especially a most delicate one 
of white roses. Messrs. Smart, Beattie Brown, 
and Waller Paton all contribute; and Mr. 
William McTaggart has two coast soenes, very 
loose and sketchy in handling, but full of 
light and atmosphere. The works shown by 
Mr. Alex. Fraser are far from representative of 
the finest phases of his art; indeed the “ Road 
Scene, near Edinburgh,” is the worst example 
of this painter’s work with which we are 
acquainted. 

Two of the most original and powerful of 
the younger Scottish water-colour painters 
are Mr. Arthur Melville and Mr. Tom Scott. 
The former artist, abandoning for the time 
those richly-tinted Eastern subjects with 
which he has dealt so much, sends a scene of 
Scottish “ Winter ”—a view on a frozen lake, its 
withered reeds seen beneath a leaden sky. The 

E icture is distinguished by broad effective 
andling, and in colour it is a most successful 
study in various tones of brown and grey. Mr. 
Melville shows also a night scene in the Old 
Edinburgh Street of the International Exhibi¬ 
tion, in which an effect of artificial lighting is 


rendered with brilliancy and truth. Mr. Tom 
Scott’s most important contribution—indeed 
the most important work that he has yet under¬ 
taken—is “ The Border Foray,” with its 
admirable painting of a misty sunrise, which 
has already figured in the Royal Scottish 
Academy. The other works that he exhibits 
are smaller in size and simpler in subject—field 
scenes in the Selkirk district, with bare tree 
boughs, and the sharp fresh green grass of 
early spring. One of the best of these is “ A 
Spring Morning,” with its exquisitely brilliant 
sky full of sparkle and fluctuating motion. The 
carefully composed and most successful work 
of Mr. R. B. Nisbet is shown in three small 
landscape subjects ; the canal-scene, “ A 
Grey Evening,” may be named for the purity 
and exquisite delicacy of its sky. Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton shows two beach-scenes, of which 
“ Ebb Tide, Helensburgh,” is original in the 
point of view selected and particularly spirited 
in the introduction of its figures; and “ Evening 
Worship,” a dark, telling cathedral interior. 
Some remarkable studies of deal birds are con¬ 
tributed by Miss J. H. Shield, in which the 
markings of the plumage are expressed with a 
certainty of touch and an effectiveness of 
contrast that remind one of Bewick’s work in 
black and white; and among the other painters 
wko show work deserving of mention are Mr. 
James Paterson, Mr. J. D. Adam, and Mr. 
R. W. Allan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

89 & BO, Bedford-street, Covent Carden, W.C. I 
Nov. 3, 1886 . 

Mr. Penrose, the newly appointed Director 
of the British School at Athens, 1ms left 
England to take up his office. Any one 
wishing to become a student of the school is 
invited to apply for information to the Provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford; to Mr. J. E. Sandys, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; or to myself, 
as hon. sec. to the school, at the above address. 
I shall also be very glad to receive presents of 
suitable books for the classical and archaeo¬ 
logical library, which is now in course of 
formation. 

George A. Macmillan. 


SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED ROMAN INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Oot. SO, 188 $. 

In this day’s Acadbmy, Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin, under the above heading, reports an 
inscription recently discovered at Blackmoor- 
gate, on Stainmoor, in Westmoreland. 

As to this inscription (“ Deo Arvalo Saturno 
Sex . Commodus Valer . V . S. L. M.”), and 
one including the word “ Arvalus ” without 
“ Satumus ” (“Diis patriis, Herculi, Apollini, 
Arvalo ”), see G. Marini, Oli Atti e Monumenti 
de’ fratelli Areali (Roma, 1795), pp. clxxx., 812. 
Ottavio Rossi (Memorie Breiciane, Brescia, 1693, 
p. 136) had mentioned “ two altars, or votive 
tablets,” containing inscriptions. These in¬ 
scriptions are given by Marini. The first is 
the same as that found at Blackmoorgate. 
The second is as follows: 

DIS PATRIIS 
HERCVLI 

APOLLINI ARVALO 
IMP. MAX 

D . TRAIANO . D . D . 

P . AEMILIVS . P . E . LVNATVS 
AEDILIS BRIXIAE 
L . CAMVRIVS . L . F . SACERDOS 
AVGVR 

PRIMVM LAPIDEM 

J. Hoskyns-Abbahall. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We understand that Mr. W. B. Henley, late 
editor ot the Magazine of Art, has accepted an 
engagement as consulting editor of the Art 
Journal. 


to some extent, against the book, even with a whose name—ungrateful me!—is no more 
generation increasingly insensible to the with me. 


seductions and significance of form. It would 
tell against the book more distinctly in 
America, were it not that the Americans 


The programme of the Art Journal for next must anyhow have been rather indifferent to 

A _4.1_1__4. T>1_1_ "i.1_• , 


year includes a series of papers by Mr. David its subject—they know not Phelps, either in He came of what may be considered quite a 
Hannay on “ The Land of Soott,” which will Boston, New Tork, or Mineapolis. But the good old family, though his father kept in 
be illustrated by Mr. McWhirter. The old book remains a good book for its purpose Plymouth what distance of time may have 
traditions of the magazine will be kept up by notwithstanding its deficiencies as literature, made into a “ warehouse ”—I suspect it was 
other senes by Mr. J. 0. Robinson (keeper of and i„ 8 pite of the circumstance that it is a very large shop. He was well educated, 
(Ete Ma Ws Librarian^on to, SuS cT written-as, alas, biography is wont to be! and was destined by his parents, there can 
lections of Pictures and the Royal Collection of —too much from the point of view of the be no doubly for a condition of bourgeon 
Miniatures and Drawings respectively. resolute and obstinate admirer, of the man prosperity. But he longed for the stage ; and 


But let us now to the Phelps of this 
monumental volume—for garrulous reminis¬ 
cences I crave excuse. The actor was born 
at Plymouth Dock, on February 18, 1804. 
He came of what may be considered quite a 
good old family, though his father kept in 
Plymouth what distance of time may have 
made into a “ warehouse ”—I suspect it was 


lections of Pictures and the Royal Col 
Miniatures and Drawings respectively. 


be no doubt, for a condition of bourgeoit 
prosperity. But he longed for the stage; and 


with a parti prie, of the man who declines it was really with a view of going on it <•>>■* 


The remarkable ioancoUection made by Mr. ev0r be ar0 used from the deep and com- 

r P Homtl rnn Kmna rtf rr» nnnm Kron n n onn . _ _ . . _ _ .* . _ 


which has formed one of the most successful tion, even where it is too monotonous to be 
features of the International Exhibition at interesting, is at all events honest. The 
Edinburgh, is to be commemorated by an labour of its compilers has been sincere and 
illustrated catalogue. This will be published at considerable. The best materials, too, for a 
the Edinburgh University Press in the spring biography have lain in their hands, and have 
?< ...« j r . Th.illjrtr.ti.>™ (tort,., UK, bjTuJl, certainly open th. whole, with 

STM, £*!&?*»“'di.e~lio» worked 


used from the deep and com- taking his career in his own hands, he set 
er of a decided opinion. Tes, out, when seventeen, for London. When he 
book for all that. Its admira- did get upon the stage, he remained, in his 
re it is too monotonous to be quietude, bourgeoit, at a time when the pro- 
at all events honest. The iession he embraced was generally, in the 
ompilers has been sincere and very fullest sense, Bohemian. Phelps had no 
The best materials, too, for a instincts of adventure and wandering, not 
i lain in their hands, and have even a love of social pleasures; but it was 
tainly upon the whole, with his care to spend his working life in the 
good feeling. The work need practioe of an art that he appreciated. His 
i with no other volume devoted leisure he spent at home or with the fishing- 


limited number of copies on Japanese paper fee* competition with no other volume devoted 
will also be issued to the purpose which is its own. A favourite 

Messes. Vokihs will have on view next “ephew, who was treated like a son, and < 
week, in Great Portland Street, a loan collec- veteran ^irateur have raised between then 
tion of water-ooloor drawings by Copley a monument to Mr. Phelps. 

Fielding. But it is possible that only quite the eldei 

The Christmas Number of the Art Journal, generation of playgoers may feel strong 
or “The Art Annual,” for 1886, is devoted to psrsonal interest in the theme of the volume. 


leisure he spent at home or with the fishing- 
rod. As a lad, however, before the boundary 


nephew, who was treated like a son, and a between work and leisure could be clearly 
veteran litterateur have raised between them defined, Phelps had to endure some privations, 
a monument to Mr. Phelps. For a while, in a London less crowded than 


Finding. But it is possible that only quite the elder the London of our day, he got nothing to do. 

The Christmas Number of the Art Journal, generation of playgoers may feel strong The stage, the thought of which had brought 
or “ The Art Annual,” for 1886, is devoted to personal interest in the theme of the volume, him townwar i, offered him at first no chance ; 
the life and works of Mr. Alma-Tadema. The Samuel Phelps has been dead for several but he obtained employment as a junior reader 
chronicler is Miss Helen Zimmera, who has years, and several years before he died he had for the Globe and Traveller —the oldest of our 
performed what was evidently a very congenial ceased to command the best attention of the evening prints, and was for five years printer’s 
task with taste and ability. The illustrations, large public. For great as his skill was, and reader on the Globe and on the Sun. “ He 
w'^ich are very numerous, comprise two beautiful indomitable his perseverance, his mannerisms was also occasionally a contributor to both,” 


etchings and a quantity of wood engravings of ^ £ £ and „ he old d 

the highest > oality. We doubt if any painter .... ,, 1 . ., . , , ,, 

has ever been so well represented in a work of 0Q ^, 0 ^ ®trength. And it is highly probable 


e grew old and say his biographers, but they do not seem 
highly probable able to define the nature of his contributions. 


the Vi™*. —the writers of his biography seem to allow He married at St. George’s Church, Queen’s 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des In- it—that those who saw him in his later time Square, In August, 1826, and about that 

scriptions M. P. CWesRoberteread a paper ^ at a distinct disadvantage ; nay that fame accepted an engagement to act in “the 

upon certain Gaulish coins bearing a legend those even who saw him only in his latest York Circuit”—as actors, even long after 

with a Roman gentile name and a Gaulish sur- days at Sadler’s Wells saw an actor no longer those days, we 

name. He instanced the silver denarii found quite at his best. I saw him then myself, eighteen shillir 
in the region between the Durance and the on one of the very last nights of his appear- of 1830 he was 


Rhone, which have on the one side onvolvnt 
and on the other ROW = Cneius Voluntilius 


days at Sadler’s Wells saw an actor no longer those days, were accustomed to call it—it 
quite at his best. I saw him then myself, eighteen shillings a week. In the summer 
on one of the very last nights of his appear- of 1830 he was to be found at Sheffield; and 
ance at a theatre he then, I think, no longer there an actor, who afterwards became known 
managed. “Hamlet,” and a skipping-rope as the possessor of a larger repertory then 
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uuodsmatis ts ^ that?we^ave^enMhe <£se of l £“2 dan .^ b y a 7°“ n f l^y whose name I that of any other leading contemporary player, 


libertue adopting the name of his pair onus. But 
M. Robert argues that a freedman would not 
be likely to strike coins, especially at the 
close of the Republic, to which period these 
coins belong. He thought that the coins more 
probably belonged to Gauls who had received 
the civitat on the proposal ot a Roman magis¬ 
trate, and who therefore adopted his gentle 
name. 


forget—but she delighted me very much, and mads quite a hit in three characters—Norval, 


I was really very young—these were the King John, and Goldfinch, in “The Rood 
performance. And Phelps, I remember, had to Ruin.” A year or two later young 
already acquired—there had already been Phelps was a member of companies playing 
confirmed in him—that habit of an utterance in Ireland and Scotland. In Scotland he 
wearisomely slow which came to him, it assiduously acquired that accent which served 
seems, first, by reason of his determination him so well for all the rest of his life in 
that every soul at the back of the gallery, Scotch characters, especially in that most 
every working man of Canonbury or of the famous one which came to be recognised as, 
New River, unaccustomed as he might prob- perhaps, not only the most elaborate, but the 
ably be to realise the force of the language of most satisfactory too, of his impersonations, 
Shakspere, should hear with distinctness, Sir Pertinax Macsycophaat, in “ The Man of 
and understand, if might be, every word the ’World.” At Exeter, not very long after- 
of Mr. Phelps’s part. Other times, other wards, he was spoken of as rivalling “ the 
manners. And that time was a long time lamented Edmund Kean.” Mrs. Niabett was 


THE STAQE. ably be to realise the force of the language of most satisfactory too, o 

The Life and Life-Work of Samuel Phelps. Shakspere, shouid hear with distinctness Sir Pertinax Macsycopl 

By his Nephew W. May Phelps and John ^ rmdontnni, if might be, every word the World.” AtExete, 

Forbes Robertson. (Sampson Low.) of Mr ‘ Ph ® lp ! 8 i P art :. 0ther °‘ her Tw® 

' F ‘ manners. And that fame was a long fame lamented Edmund Kean 

As this book does not attempt to be written ago. Phelps, I recollect, as Hamlet, had not impressed by him; and a 
with any literary art, there will be no one, the chivalry and seeming youth of Mr. liness of giving him an 
not even in the Timet, to accuse it of Barrett, nor the subtlety and fine excitability jamin Webster, who w 
“ preciosity.” It is a compilation, not a of Mr. Irving. But it was a well-read lesson, the Haymarket, where 1 
piece of literature; it is not art, but available An actor, who had control of many means, time acting. At the Hi 
and useful “ copy.” For this fact I may and had thought out with sagacity and care engaged; and so began 
suppose that the great actor’s nephew, Mr. every line in the creation, had made us ance with the London st 
W. May Phelps—who, not being a man of live with Shakspere and his Prince during I cannot follow him, e 
letters, has not taken even the first step to be the three hours’ serious traffic of the stage, the career chronicled 


what I call an artist in literature—is mainly, 
if not entirely, responsible. It tells, of course, 


ago. Phelps, I recollect, as Hamlet, had not impressed by him; and she did him the friend- 
the chivalry and seeming youth of Mr. liness of giving him an introduction to Ben- 
Barrett, nor the subtlety and fine excitability jamin Webster, who was already managing 
of Mr. Irving. But it was a well-read lesson, the Haymarket, where Macready was at that 
An actor, who had control of many means, time acting. At the Haymarket Phelps was 
and had thought out with sagacity and care engaged; and so began his closest aoquaint- 
every line in the creation, had made us ance with the London stage- 
live with Shakspere and his Prince during I cannot follow him, even in brief, through 
the three hours’ serious traffic of the stage, the career chronicled in detail and with 
And afterwards, as I said, there was the admirable pains in this biography. Here, 
skipping-rope dance, and the young lady along with a complete account of his way of 
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rendering many of his parts, and with a long 
list of hu playbills, and with a very interest¬ 
ing chapter chiefly on the excellent and serious 
fellow-workers with whom (when, at last, 
be became a manager) he surrounded himself, 
there will be found what the gossips will 
enjoy—details of his quarrels and his recon¬ 
ciliations with Maeready, whose fame almost 
to the last in popular estimation overshadowed 
his own. Maeready was unquestionably 
jealous. His intellectual integrity forbad 
him to deny that here, in Phelps, was an 
artist who was indeed a serious rival. His 
curious irritable care to be always in the first 
place in a profession for which, after all, he 
had sometimes a morbid, a bilious, an almost 
churlish contempt, permitted him to treat 
Phelps now and then as a dangerous 
inferior who must at all costs be kept in the 
humble and subordinate post. Tet these 
things came to be forgotten, and, after many 
years, Phelps and Maeready were fast friends; 
and there is no pleasanter reading in the 
volume than the reading of the letters which 
passed between the tragedian in retirement 
and the tragedian yet before the public on the 
question of how best to help some comrade 
on whom evil days had fallen. These letters 
are, on both sides, as full of dignity and 
kindness as of the willingness to be at great 
trouble in the service, it might be, of an old 
associate—at all events, of a now unfortunate 
artist. 

But, as I said, Maeready did not 
treat Phelps well at first; and in Phelps’s 
later days—his much later days, when the 
cares of management were over for him— 
he was treated not much better, it seems, by 
Fechter. At a salary not very large for a 
man of his position he was engaged for 
twelve months for the company of the Lyceum. 
He was “underlined,” as they say, nightly 
in the playbills—that means, announced 
to appear hereafter—and he was paid his 
salary; but he was not called upon to play. 
At last Mr. Fechter, with the hope—so Mr. 
Phelps’s biographers suggest—of getting rid 
of him, invited him to play a quite unimpor¬ 
tant part, whereupon the veteran, from his 
retreat in Canonbury, wrote to the fashion¬ 
able Frenchman a rather angry letter. And 
Dickens, who was an intimate of Fechter’s 
and who had befriended Phelps once before 
—that was in the pages of his weekly 
journal, when Mr. Phelps’s well-behaved little 
daughter was dismissed from a highly respect¬ 
able school only because she was an actor’s 
child—Dickens was called in to arbitrate. 
And Dickens, who was generosity, who was 
justice itself, urged Mr. Fechter to announce 
“Othello” and to play Iago while Phelps 
should play the Moor. Alas! suoh a com¬ 
bination of talents, which seemed feasible 
enough many years afterwards to Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Booth, was held to be impossible at 
the Lyceum of those days; and the connexion 
between Phelps and Fechter was finally 
severed. 

All these things, and many things 
besides, of the most various interest alike to 
the student of the stage and to the merest 
idler of the “ first night ” at a playhouse, are 
Bet down in the pages of a book which, what¬ 
ever be its deficiencies, I dose with a warmer 
feeling than that of mere toleration. 

FnsraxcK 'Wnnxoiue. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The production of Mr. Browning’s “Straf¬ 
ford ” has been put into the hands of Mr. G. B. 
Foss. Mr. Foss has been asked by Miss Alma 
Murray to play Macready’s part of Strafford 
himself, and he will probably do so. 

Eveby one who cares for a good laugh 
should go to Toole’s Theatre and see “ Bache¬ 
lors,” and Mr. Herman Venn in “ Dr. Davy.” 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Vezin have 
between them made a most amusing comedy of 
Benedix’s German play, and it is capitally 
played, though the actresses might well throw 
some more spontaneity into their parts. Mr. 
Felix Morris as Rufus Macroble, and Mr. 
F. W. Irish as Potts, the factotum in Bache¬ 
lor’s Hall, carry off the palm in “ Bachelors ” ; 
Mr. Vezin’s part is too quiet to be very effective. 
But in “Dr. Davy” he is seen at his best. His 
drunken scene is as good as it can be. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The first of the Novello oratorio concerts 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Friday 
week, when “St. Ludmila” was performed 
under the direction of the composer. A portion 
of the opening chorus, and choruses Nos. 7 and 
16 were omitted in. the first part; and the trio, 
“ The Cross of Christ,” and a short chorus, in 
the second part. The third part was given in 
its entirety. We have already spoken about 
the necessity of curtailing the work, but we 
cannot feel that these “ cuts ” are great improve¬ 
ments. It is the second part which stands in 
the way of the success of the work, and we 
still hope the composer will shorten the toil¬ 
some road in the gloomy forest. The first 
part of the oratorio, with its fine chain of 
choruses, is highly impressive; and if the 
princess and pnnee could only be converted in 
shorter space of time, the audience would 
tter enjoy and appreciate the clever and 
characteristic music of the third part. Herr 
Dvor&k will not, we hope, feel offended at 
these remarks. There is so much interesting 
music in his work that we want it to be heard 
to the best advantage. At the St. James’s 
Hall performance, many persons, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, had to leave before the 
conclusion. 

After hearing so recently the Leeds choir, 
we find it somewhat difficult to do justice to 
the Novello ohoir. The body of tone seemed 
weak. We must, however, acknowledge that 
the singers seemed to try to do their best. 
The difficulties of the music are great, and 
even at Leeds the intonation was not always 
sans reproche. The solo vocalists were, 
with one exception, the same as at Leeds. 
Mdme. Albani again gave a sympathetic 
rendering of her part, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley sang their best. Miss Hope Glenn, 
who took the contralto part, obtained much 
success. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the hall was crowded, and that the dis¬ 
tinguished composer was well received, and 
recalled at the close. 

Brahms’ Fourth Symphony in E minor was 
performed at the second Richter oonoert last 
Saturday evening. Having notioed this work at 
the time of its production last May, we now 
change our opinion with regard to the first move¬ 
ment : at a second hearing it gains in interest and 
power. The second movement loses nothing 
of its first charm. The finale—the Passaoaglia 
with variations—may be clever, but it is not 
inspiring. The rendering of the work under 
Herr Richter's bJtun was admirable. He not 
only thoroughly understands the music himself, 
L but makes hu players understand it, and through 


them the public. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Overture, “ Ooriolan ” ; the Good 
Friday musio from “ Parsifal,” which, though 
very beautiful, loses much when given as a 
concert piece; Berlioz’s dever orchestral tran¬ 
scription of Weber’s “ Aufforderung zum 
Tanze ” ; and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
4. Herr Bichter seems very fond of this last 
piece, although it is scaroely worthy of a place 
in his serious programmes. It is showy and 
cleverly scored, but sounds commonplace after 
Beethoven and Wagner. Mrs. Hutchinson 
sang with much taste “ Absence,” by Berlioz. 
i^Tne Hackney Choral Association gave their 
first concert at Shoreditch on Monday evening. 
The programme was an attractive one ; and it 
is no wonder that the hall was packed, and 
that money had to be refused at the doors. 
The choice of the “Spectre’s Bride” was a 
happy one, for Herr Dvor4k is undoubtedly the 
musical hero of the day. His Leeds oratorio, 
if not a perfectly satisfactory work, is the 
production of a great and original mind. Tho 
Hackney choir this season is remarkable for 
the body and brilliancy of its tone; in fact, we 
think it is the best choir Mr. Prout ever had. 
The singing of the difficult choral music in the 
“Spectre’s Bride,” for precision and for light 
and shade, was all that could be desired. Mr. 
Bridson, as the narrator, sang with great de¬ 
clamatory power; but Miss E. Famol and Mr. 
B. Davies, though they sang carefully, were 
unable to do justice to the composer’s lovely 
music. The playing of the band was good. 
The few slips that occurred are easily explained 
by the limited time for rehearsal The pro¬ 
gramme included an interesting novelty — a 
work by Mozart, composed a hundred and eight 
years ago, but most probably never performed 
until now. This was the Concertante Quartett 
for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, with 
orchestra, written for one of the Paris concerts 
when the composer was there in 1778. The 
work, however, owing to intrigue, was not 
given, and Otto Jahn, in his life of Mozart, 
states that the score is lost beyond recovery. 
Cariously enough, a copy — for the original 
manuscript is still missing—was found among 
Jahn’s music after his death. The work is in 
Mozart’s best style—full of dainty melody, and 
clever, though unlaboured, writing. The effec¬ 
tive parts for the solo players had full justice 
done them by Messrs. Malsch, Beddome, Wotton, 
and Mann. The work, which occupies about 
half an hour in performance, consists of three 
movements: the concluding “Andantino con' 
Variazioni” is exceedingly bright and pleasing. 
The concert concluded with the finale of Men¬ 
delssohn’s unfinished opera “Loreley.” Mr. 
Prout may be proud of the success of this first 
concert. 

The third Crystal Palace concert last Satur¬ 
day did not attract a very large audience, 
although the programme included Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Scotch Symphony. Herr Julius Klengel, 
professor of the Leipzig conservatoire, made his 
first appearance, and playedVolkmann’sViolon¬ 
cello Concerto in A minor. Of this composer’s 
music very little has been heard here. The 
concerto is a show-piece and nothing more; but 
Volkmann’s two symphonies, Op. 44 and 53, 
would seem—if we may judge from the reputa¬ 
tion which they enjoy abroad—to be made of 
sterner stuff. Herr Klengel is an admirable 
executant, but his tone is not altogether pleas¬ 
ing. He was muoh applauded. 

The first Popular concert of the twenty- 
ninth season took place on Monday evening. 
Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist. She played 
a Mendelssohn solo, and took part in Schu¬ 
mann’s Pianoforte Quartett in E flat. Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda was first violin, and Signor 
Piatti occupied his accustomed post. Mr, 
Santley was the vocalist. 

J. S. Shedlook, 
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MESSRS. ISB1STERS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

TBS OOMHEDIA and CANZONIERE of 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with 
a Biographical Introduction, and Notes Critical and 
Historical. Bv E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D.. Dean of 
Wells. With Portraits. 9 vola.. medium 8vo. 

[VoL I., i» a/«w iapt, Sis. Vol. EL in the prat. 

SENTENTLE ARTIS: First Principles of 

Art for Painters and Picture Lovers. By HARRY 
QU1LTER, M.A. Small demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 8d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and LEC¬ 
TURES. By the late SAMUEL EDGER. B. A. (of 
Auckland), Author of “The Problem of Life Con¬ 
sidered.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. By the 

Author of “ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” With Illustra¬ 
tions by W. Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DINAH KITE: a Story for To-Day. By 

“BRENDA.” Author of “Froggy’s Little Brother,” 
&c. With Eight Illustrations by E. M. Smythson. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 8d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 

Work. By JOHN BROWN, M.A., Minister of 
the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. New and Revised 
Edition (Second Thousand). Medium Svo, 21 s. 

“Mr. Brown may truly say that he was marked out 

for the work.He has given us as complete and 

minute a picture as the most diligent and loving care 
could give. — Qoldwin Smith, in Contemporary Review. 

“ The first complete biography cf the man.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE SPIRITS in PRISON, and other 

Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
PLUMPTRE. D.D.. Dean of Wells. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, with Additional Notes, Indices 
of Subjects, Texts, &e. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Calm, learned, thorough.A most welcome sum¬ 

mary of the discussion.”- Abchdkacon Fabrab. 

“ A model manual on the subject.”— Spectator. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 

By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Author of 
" Sunday Evenings with my Children,” *c. With 
numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition 
(Fouith Thousand). Square 8vo, 6s. 

“ It is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, 
to recommend this admirable volume to parents and 
those who teach the young.”—-Spectator. 

“ A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
a?o educated Christian parents were at their wits’ end 
for suitable Sunday literature for their children. Mr. 
Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem.” 

Methodut Time)' 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

EDELWEISS. The “Good Words” Christ¬ 
mas Stoiy for <836. By the AUTHOR cf 
••MARA.fi.” With Illustrations by Harry Fur- 
nisa. f d. [.Vote ready. 

LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR. The “Sun¬ 
day Magarlne” Christmas Story for 1886. By B. L. 
FARJEON, Author of “Christmas Angel,” &c. 
Wifh Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 6d. 

[In November. 


NEW YEARLY VOLUMES. 

GOOD WORDS. Volume for 1886. Con¬ 
taining Two New Complete Three-Volume Stories; 
and Contributions by H.R.H. the Piincess Louise, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Argyll, 
the Bishop of Rochester, Professor Max Muller, 
Mary Howltt, J. A. Frouae, Joseph Thomson. Sec., 
and with over 960 Dlustrations by the best Artists. 
Handsomely bound, 900 pages, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

[7n November. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 1886. 

Containing a New Three-Volume Story by L. T. 
Meade; and Contributions by the Bishop of Ripon. 
Archdeacon Farrar, J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Edward 
Garrett, Ellice Hopkins, “ Brenda," &c. With 9C0 
beautiful Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. [In November. 


56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MESSES. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 


This Jay la pabllthcd, 

Complete in 3 volt., Svo, with Portraits, each 16a. 

LIFE of SIB ROBERT CHRISTI- 

BON. Bart., M.D.. D.C.L., Oxon, Profeasor of Materia Modlea in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by hie SONS. Vol. I. AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Vol. II. MEMOIRS. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 

IIERP, and other Poems. By Prof. AYTOUN. Printed from a Now 
Type, and tastefully boand In cloth, fcap. 8vo, 3e. 6d. 

" Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be found in tho 
langu age. Times. 

“A volumo of verso which shows that Scotland has yet a pooL Full of 
trao fire, It now stirs aud swells like a trumpet note, now sinks In 
cadences sad and wild as the wall of a Highland dirge/ 

Quarterly Rti'itw. 


This day Is published. 

The STORY of PHILIP METHUEN 

By Mrs. J. II. NKEDELL, Author of “Julian Kars lake’s Secret,*' 
“Lads, Hugh, and Another.” 3 vols., post Bvo, 34s. 6d. 


This day is published. 

REMINISCENCES of ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN. By Distinguished Men of his Time. Collected and Edited 
by ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, Editor of the “North Americ.n 
Review.” Largo 8to, with Portraits, 81s. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 

FOREIGN CLASSICSfor ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. In crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Volumes published are — 

DANTE. By the Editor. 

VOI.TA1RE. By Major-General 6Ir E. B. Hamley, K.C.M.G. 
PASCAL. By Principal Tulloch. 

PEThARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B. 

GOETHK. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 

MOL1KRK. By tho Editor and F. Tarver M.A. 

MONTAIGNE. By Rev. w. I* Collins, M A. 

RABELAIS. By Walter Bo«»nt, M.A. 

CALDERON. By K. J. Ilnsell. 

SAINT SIMON. By Clifton W. Cclllns, M.A. 

CERVANTES. By the Editor. 

CORNEILLE and RACINE. By Henrv M. Tro’lo~c. 

MADAMK de 8KVIGNE. By Mias Thackernv. 

LA FONTAINE and other FRENCH FABULISTS. By Rev W 
Lucas Collins, M. A. 3 * ' 

SCHILLER. By James SIme, M.A., Author of “Leering: his 
Life and Writings.** 

TASSO. ByE. J. Has 11. 

ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Graham. 

In preparation—L EOPAKDI. By the Editor. 


NOW COMPLETE. 

ANCIENT CLASSICSfor ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by tho Rov. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. Complete 
in 28 vols., crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. And may also bo had 
in H volt., strongly and uonlly bound, with calf or vellum back, £3 10s. 

Saturday Review .—'“ It is difficult to estiraato too highly the value of 
auch a series as this in giving * English readers ’ an Inalgbr, exact as far as 
it goes, into those clden times which are so remote and yet to many of ua 
so cIojo.” _ 

ThU day is publlshod. 

HUME. By William Knight, LL.D., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Sr. Andrews. Being the 
New Volume of “ philosophical Classics for English Readers" Crown 
Svo, with Portrait, 3j. 8d. 

The other Volumes of this Series published are— 
DE8-ARTE8. By Profeisor MnhaffY. Dublin.—BUTLER. By Rev TT« 
Lucia Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Campbell Fraser. 
Edinburgh.—EICHl’E. By Profissor Adamson, Manchester — 
KANT. By Professor Wallace, Oxford_HAuJLTON. By Pro¬ 

fessor Veitch, Glasgow.—HEGEL. By Professor Edward C-Ird 
Glasgow. —LhIBNIZ. By John Theodore Mere.—VICO. By Pro- 
» fessor Flint, Edinburgh.—HOBBES. By Professor Croom Robert- 
ton, Loudon. 


This day is published. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY of the 

UNHID KINGDOM. A Popular Aocouut. By Colonel T. P. WU1TE 
R.K. (Executive Officer of the Survey), Author of “ Archaeological 
bketches in Scotland.” Crown 6ro, 4s. 


NEW AND OREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE FORESTER; a Practical 

Treatieo on tho Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMES BROWN, LL.D., Port Elgin, Ontario ; assisted by 
his Bon. GEORGE K. BROWN, Forester, Cuinlodon, Newtoa-btewart. 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged and improved. Royal 8vo, with Engrav¬ 
ings, 36s. 

“It is an authoritative gu'Uc, nnd a reference book which no forester 
should be without .**—Land and n liter, 

“ lie hse condensed a p«rfcct encyclopaedia of everything relating to 
woodcraft as now understood and practised In evory part of the civilised 

world.He does all that printed instructions can do to supply tho place 

of a regular school training In forestry .”—Rail Mall (Jaseite. 

“ As a practical text-bcok for the young forestrr the wrrk Is invslusLlo, 
aud no intelligent young man A llowing tho profession ought to rest satis 
fled until ho Is In possession of n copy, and has carefully studied it in all 
lla details ."—^ouj not Qj FortSti y. 

WI.LLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 863.-NOVEMBER, 1886.—to. Id. 


CO XT I VTA. 

8ARRACINE8CA. Br F. MAUON CRAWFORD. Ciam. XIX— 
XXI. 

THE 8COTLAND OF MARY STUART.—No. ID. LtARHXO 
AND LETTERS. BT JOHW SKELTON. 

THE CITY OF LONDON POLICE. Br ALEX. IIVU fiBAXD, 
A BUD THAT LIVED. BT PAUL CUSHINO. 

EIB SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

SOME MEMORIES OF A BORDER MANSE AID A 
BORDER DISTRICT. 

Langholm and its Streams—A Clekotmak or Two 
Centuries—Enchantment of Pastoral Scuurt-Thi 
late Earl of Dalkeith. 

A TALK BESIDE ULLE8WATER. 

WE ARE CHANGED I Br R. O. HALIBURTOS. 

EUROPE VERSUS ENGLAND. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD BRABOUR5E OH IRISH 
HISTORY. BT LORD BKABOUCXK. 


Now ready. 

The SECOND EDITION of “BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE” for OCTOBER contains - 

FACTS AND FICTIONS IN IRISH HISTOEY. 

By LORD BRAROURVR. 

8ARRAC1XESCA, by F. Morion Crawford—M om FROM A BOLUIG 8t0«, 
by Laurence Oliphant—T he Wit, Wisdom, and Follt or thi Last 
F iVK Years—a Week in the Pire-Keoion.-Carkku or a Cux 
World— The Scotland of Mart Stuart: No. II., Tuk loeui aid 
Domestic Life, by John Skelton. 

William Blackwood a Son, Edinburgh and Loodoa. 


Just out. 

A NEW STORY by MISS PEARD, AUTHOR of “XEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ 
“ THE ROSE GARDEN,” “ MOTHER MOLLY,” *c. 


QCAPEGRACE DICK. With Your Pull- 

page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3a. SJ. 


National Bociett’s Defositobt, Sanotuary, Wtstmtoitw. 


Now ready, prioe 3a. 6d., small 4to, M pp. 

CAESAR IN KENT. 

By Rev. P. T. VINE, B.A., 

Rector of Eastlngton, Gloucestershire. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; 

AND AT.T. BOOKSELLERS. 
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application. Fkavcis Ratrvscboft, Mutr 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LombabdSteki 
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william C. Macdonald, ) joint 
Fkavcis B. Macdonald, r 


SUFFERERS FROM COUGHS AND COLDS read as follow* : ‘*H* e 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
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THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S EIRE 8Y8IE* 
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FOUNDED A.D 1866. 
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MISS BR ADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

Price ONE SHILLING (post-free Is. 3d.), Every Sprig Illustrated with Original Drawings. 

THE MISLETOE BOUGH 

THE NEW ANNUAL. 

By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c., &c. 

London: J. & R. MAXWELL; AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION 

OF THE 

CHILIAN 4i per Cent. LOAN of 1858. the 
0 per Cent. LOAN of 1807, 

AND THE 

5 pe* Cent. LOANS of 1870,1873, fc 1876. 

2«mn of £6,900,000 4* per Cent. Chilian Bondi, for the Con¬ 
version and Redemption of the afove Loans , and to 
provide £815,000 in cash, for the purposes of the Chilian 
Government. 

The President of the Republic of Chili having, in 
conformity with the law promulgated on the 27th of 
August, 1866, authorized the negotiation of the above 
Loan, Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons have to 
announce that they are ready to receive subscriptions 
at their office. 

Subscriptions may be made either in Cash, or in 
Bonds of the 4} per Cent. Loan of 1858, the 6 per Cent. 
Loan of 1887, or of the 5 per Cent. Loans of 1870,1873. and 
1875. Forms of application under both the above 
conditions are annexed, and it is expressly stipulated 
that aoy aDplicant having elected to pay, either in 
caf>h or in Bonds, cannot alter his engagement. 

The Subscription Lists will be closed on or before 
Monday, the 8th inst. 

Applications for the new Bonds, in exchange for 
Bonds of the above-mentioned Loons, will be re¬ 
ceived on the following conditions 
Subscribers in Bonds will receive allotment in full. 
In the Conversion a 44 per Cent. Bond of £1C0 
nominal value and a bonus of 15s. in cash, will be 
given for every £100 Bond presented. 

The new Bonds will be to Bearer and will be fur¬ 
nished with Coupons, payable half-yeazly on the 1st 
of January and the 1st of July. 

4i per Cent. Loan of i868:-Ho)ders of these 
Bonds will retain the December, lbSO, Coupon, and 
■will receive in exchange 4* per Cent. Sciip of equal 
nominal value, bearing interest from the 1st of 
January, 1887, together with the above-mentioned 
bonus. 

8 pee Cent. Loan of 1887 and 5 per Cent. Loan of 
1870Holders of these Bonds will retain the Coupon 
due 1st January, 18*7, and will receive in exchange 4 $ 
per Cent. Scrip of equal nominal value, beariog in¬ 
terest from the 1st of January, 1887, together with 
the above-mentioned bonus." 

5 Per Cent. Loans of 1873 and 1S75:-Holders of 
these Bonds will leave the coupon of the first March, 
1887, attached to the Bonds, and will receive in ex¬ 
change ik per cent. Scrip of equal nominal value, 
btailng interest from the 1 st of January, 1887, to¬ 
gether with the before-mentioned bonus and an addi¬ 
tional payment in cash of £l 16 s. per £100 Bond (less 
income tax), being the value (£2 10 s.) of the March 
coupon on the 5 per cent. Bonds, less the Interest 
(16®) which will have accrued on the Scrip on the 1 st 
of March, 1887. 

Application must be made on the annexed form, and 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent, in money or 
an approximate amount of convertible bonds. The 
failure to deliver the balance of the Bonds when the 
Scrip is ready to be given in exchange will render the 
deposit on application liable to forfeiture. 

The repayment of all the Bonds of the above Loans 
not presented for conversion will be officially notified 
.at the earliest possible date. 

Subscriptions in cash are payable as follows 
For every £100 Btoclr, £5 0 on Application. 

15 0 on Allotment. 

25 0 on 16th December, 1886. 

26 0 on 10th January, 1887. 

*8 10 on 10th February, 1887. 

£98 10 

Payment in full may he made under discount at the 
rate of £4 per cent, per annum on any Monday or 
Thursday after the Scrip has been issued. 

Interest will commence from the let January, 1887. 
Application must be made on the annexed form. 
In case the allotment should not require the whole 
deposit, the surplus will be returned; and if the 
deposit be insufficient for the first instalment on the 
Amount allotted, the balance required must be paid 
forthwith. In case of no allotment being made, 
he deposit of the applicant will be returned. 

The failure to pay any of the instillments will sub¬ 
ject oil previous payments to forfeiture. 


The Scrip, after payment of the last instalment, 
will be exchanged for Bonds as toon as they are 
ready for delivery. 

The redemption of the Loan will be effected by an 
accumulative Sinking Fund of £ per cent, per annum, 

commencing in 1887, to be applied by purchase of __ 

Bonds when the price is under par, and when at or ■■■ ■■■ ■ struse and extensive work of Science 

Ses flight 3 ' to Increase ?h°e™h?J SUCCESS 

Fund, but undertakes not to do so before the ex- ^ MON.Eaq. “Everyday 1 am a pr<x*i 

Diration Of ten vears *° m y self that your Method is really tbs Instantaneous Art of Learning 

^ laaa Mid Never Forgetting.”— I/A.BBE MALATUAY. - As to the ' Never 

WEW COURT, 3rd November, 1886. Forrettlng/ I quite agree with the Justice of the claim.”—MAJOR 

FORMS OF APPLICATION. MEN' A US. “You promise nothing but what you fully carry out/’— 

CHILIAN 44 PER CENT RONDS REV. WSI. NICHOLSON. Great Inducement* to Correspondence and 

7»f ta Office ClMttg and I*rirate runils. * Prospectus post free from 

issue of £6,200.000 Nominal Capital. PROF. LOI3ETTE, 37. New Oxford Street. Londo*. 

Payment to be made in Bonds. 

To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, _ „ - _ w «raTnr« t ytt a ▼ r*a 

Gentlemen, To H.R.H. the PBINGE of WALES. 

request that you will convert lor £ ---—-- 

_ say Pounds nominal Capital of nRAND Jk fiO ’8 OWN S ATT OF, 

the Chilian Stock Into Chilian «4 per <S CU.B UWtt BAUGH, 

cent. Stock of 1886, on which enclose the required -- 

Bo P n 0 dtas V parfeularlsed on'the b^°heLf, and *“ COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

agree to convert that amount, and to deliver to you, ____ 

in exchange for the allotment of 4£ per cent. Bonds, TYnTTim trp * mg o you xr n 4 tutt? ■piiJ ci 
the necessary Bonds according to the conditions of IxSiJJ MLAlo oc I OKU & VjAJ£.J!i rA-CiO 

your Prospectus of the 3rd November, 1886. JL aim 

Name at length, -- 

Address ’ „ tpSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 

Payment to bb made m Cash only. Hi 

To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, - -----—-- 

Gentlemen, TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otL er 

request that you will allot to £ JL 

say Pounds nominal Capital of the —---—- 

Chilian 4£ per cent. Stock, on which enclose the SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
required deposit of five per ceut., or £ O 

and agree to accept that amount or any lesd sum---- 

that may be allotted to and to pny IN CASH tl.o CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

balance of such allotment according to the conditions ! 

of your Prospectus of the 3rd November, 1886 . i .. . . ■■ r?.,, . 

Name at length, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 

London, 3rd November, 1886. I MAYFAIR, W. 

GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 

« I have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Coooa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both In flavour and odour. It is espsdally adapted to those whose digestive 
organa are weak. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 


The PHYSIOLOGICAL AHT OP NEVRB FORGETTIK□ 

—unlike Mnemonics. " ilia method Is physiological and scientific in 
th« highest degree/’—DR. WILSON. " Prof. Lolsette gave me a new 
m an pn ■■ gm am m m memory/'.JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
KrtSa Hfl fly If Q.C. “It is a perfect memory sy»- 

BaH IP 1 i H W tem ."—The Wttkly “ lly its 

IfS BL— Bua HjJUfl ■ instrumentality I mastered an ah. 
■■■ ■■■ ■ m ■ struse and extensive Work of Science 

AND in one reading. If I had read It 100 

| | pm times by my natural memory I could 

% M f .f . !■ nothave knoVn itsowell.”—C. SAL. 

MON. Esq. “ Every day I am aprool 
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T)R DUNBAR’S ALKARAM—or, 

. AffTJiffcATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE- 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
.he first Physician* and the Medical Papers. 
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HODDEB & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW BOOK. 

THE CRUISE of the LAND YACHT 

“ WANDERER"; or. Thirteen Hundred Mile* In my Caravan. By GORDON 
STABLES, M.D., R.N. With Photograph and Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
8 to, 0s. 

This book describes the adventures ot a “ gentleman gipsy " In a 1,300-mile caravan tour 
throughout th e le ngth and Breadth of England and Scotland across the Grampian range. 
The whole was written from hour to hour on the coupe of the carriage, in which the author 
lived. The adventures include chapters on children, on wild flowers, and the humours of 
the road, with numerous illustrations by J. Finnemore and others. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR STOKES, OF DUBLIN. 

IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH: 

A History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the English Conquest In 1172. By Rev. 
G. T. STOKES, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History In the University of Dublin 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

It describes, from the original authorities, the origin and introduction of Celtic 
Christianity, the social life of St. Patrick’s age, the invasion of the Danes, the doctrines, 
missions, and scholarship of the Irish monks, and traces the course of events which led to 
the conquest by Strongbow and the Normans. It throws much light on the causes of 
Ireland’s present state. 

THE LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. By the 

B«v. JOHN TELFORD, Author of “Wesley Anecdotes," <fec. With a facsimile Letter 
of John Wesley s as a frontispiece. Price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound. 

THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT in the 


Gospels. By A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Professor of i 
Exegesis in Free Church College, Glasgow, Author 
Christ," &c. 8vo, 12s. 


Apologetics and New Testament 
• of ‘‘The Parabolic Teaching of 


JOHN a LASCO : 


Earlier Life 


Labours. A Contribution to the History of the Reformation in Poland, Germany, and 
England. By Dr. HERMANN DALTON, St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

THE CHARTER of CHRISTIANITY: an 

Examination, in the Light of Modern Criticism, of our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, and its Ethical Precepts compared with the best Moral Teaching of the Ancient 
World. By the Rev. Canon ANDREW TAIT, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ The 
Messages to the Seven Churches,” Ac. 8vo, 12s. 

A CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST of 

DUBLIN. A Memoir of Richard Allen. By HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8s. ttd. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW STORY. 
Handsomely bound, price 8s. 6d. 

IN THE FOKT. 

By SARAH TYTLER, 

Author of “ Tho Huguenot Family," “ Citoy- 
enne Jacqueline," die. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

COMRADES. 

With Illustrations, 3s. 6d., handsomely 
bound 

“ Mrs. Tytier’s touching romance, en¬ 
riched as it is with some pretty illustrations, 
must take a high position among the novels 
of the day, because of the exceptional purity 
and delicacy of its style." 

Whitehall Review. 


SARAH DOUDNEY'S NEW STORY. 

Handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d., with Four 
u Illustrations 

WHEN WE WERE 
GIRLS TOGETHER. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

Author of “Nothing but Leaves,” Ac. 

“ A charming story. Will make a roost 
welcome present ."—Literary World. 

“ A charming tale. Decidedly above the 
average. ”— Scotsman. 

“ School-girl life is charmingly depicted in 
this clever story .—City Press 


NEW SIX SHILLING GIFT BOOKS. 

Splendidly Bound and Illustrated. 

THRILLING TALES of ENTERPRISE 

and PERIL, ADVENTURE and HEROISM. By Dr. JAMES MACAULAY, Editor of 
the Leisure Hour. Sixteen Full-page Illuatrationa. 6s. 

SOME of our FELLOWS. A School Story. 

By Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. Cs. 

CHARLIE LUCKEN at SCHOOL and 

COLLEGE. By Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., Author of “ For James or George." Eight 
Full-page Illustrations. 6*. 


OFFER of PRIZES to LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 
See the British Weekly , Every Friday, Price Id. 

REMINISCENCES of the BRONTE SISTERS, 
With a Portrait of Anne Bronte, by her Sister 
CHARLOTTE.—See the First Number of the 
British Weekly , November 5. Every Friday, Price 
One Penny. 

THE FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY. 

This Series is intended to provide prompt and accurate translations, at a moderate price, 
of the best and newest contributions of Foreign Scholarship to Biblical Study 
and Research. 

The Series will mainly consist of Standard Commentaries in their latest editions, but 
other works interesting to the Biblical Student will be from time to time included. 

It is the habit of foreign scholars to revise elaborately—and often almost to re-write— 
their Commentaries for new editions, and it is obvious that injustice is done both to authors 
and readers by continuing to reproduce the earlier form. As in all these cases, the transla¬ 
tions will be produced under the supervision of the author. Each work will have the advan¬ 
tage of his latest corrections. 

The Volumes of the Series will be Issued at the uniform price of 7b. 0d. 

THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, ENTITLED- 

STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. 

Translated by JANB T. STODDART. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. JOHN 

MACPHEBSON, M.A. 

This collection of profound and suggestive aphorisms by the great thinker, Rothe, has 
attained a very wide circulation in Germany. 

THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR, 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., 

Editor of “ The Expositor." 

Under this title will be published a series of manuals which will give a solid and trust¬ 
worthy grounding in all branches of Theological study. It is remarkable that, while such 
works on literature and science abound, the field in Theology is still unoccupied. 

The books will be wholly unsectarian, and will be written by men recognised as 
authorities on their subjects. They will be specially adapted to the needs of those preparing 
for examination in Theology. 

While the Manuals will be specially useful to Theological Students, the clearness and 
simplicity of their style will, it is hoped, attract the many laymen interested in these 
subjects. 

The price of each will be Half-a-Crown, and it is expected they will appear monthly. 

NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME, PRICE 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL_of|CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

By the Rev. Prebendary ROW, M.A. 

WORKS BY SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, F.R.S., LL.D., 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

THE STORY of the 1 ' EARTH and MAN. 

With 20 Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Revised. 7s. Od. 

U. 

THE ORIGIN of the WORLD according to 

Revelation and Science. Third Edition. Crown 8Vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

III. 

FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN repre¬ 
sentatives ; an Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistorio 
Men lu Europe by those of the American Races. With .4 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 7s. 6U. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Patbbno?tbk Row, 
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Correspondence 

Bewick ’, “ Select Fables ," by W. J. Linton . . 884 

Notes on Art and Archaeology . . . .334 

Recent Concerts, by J. S. Shedlock . . .384 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KINO STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OP ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION FBOlf TWO GUINEAS FEB ANNUM. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 


O KC IE3 -A- IE? BOOK 

The following Catalogues gratie and post-free 


TERMS. 

S. 


1. —BECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Reduoed Prices. 

2. —BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


3- -W0BKS BY POPULAB AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4— BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, to. 


*.* Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 

All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUD 


I E’S 

NEW 


S E L 

OXFORD 


EOT LIBRARY, 

STREET, LONDON. 


TV/TARK AMBIENT, B.A., will RECITE 

-LT-L in COSTUME, COLERIDGE'S “ANCIENT MARINER,” with 
Descriptive Musical Accompaniment by Air. JossiAll Booth, ar tho DRILL 
HALL, CROUCH END, on SATURDAY, 20TH NOVrmrlh, at 8 r.M. 


H-REEK APT. —MISS HARRISON’S 

LECTURES at the SOUTH KENSINGTON LECTURE THEATRE 
begin WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17TH, at 5.15 P.M. ** MYTHS on GREEK 
VASE PAINTING.’— For particulars apply, Miss Wilson, 45, Colville 
Gardena, W. 


A B.A. in Honours of the University of 

Oxford seeks an ENGAGEMENT aa READER or SECRETARY to u 
Gentleman la Louden. Reference kindly permitted to tho Sub-nctor, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Addreaa Box, 542, Loudon Central Agency for Adrertiaemcnts, 402, Strand. 

pOPYIST or AMANUENSIS.—EMPLOY- 

MENT us above REQUIRED by a LADY. Good and quick 
writer. Music copied —S., 68, Church-road, Richmond, Surrey. 


H OME for LADY STUDENTS and 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 186. EUSTON ROAD.— Applications to 
be made to the Principal, Mias SHiLLlROTON. 

TVTB. JOHN BRIDGE (M.A. Lond.) gives 

careful INSTRUCTION in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS in 
preparation for University or other Examinations.— 7, Easton-grovc, N.W. 

S ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—W. BLACK- 

LEDGE'S CATALOGUE of Scarce and Standard Works post 
free on application.—7, Whetstone l’ark, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Loudon 
W.C. 

rpHE BOOK LOVER’S LEAFLET.—A 

•A. MONTHLY LIST, with notes and adversaria of rare and interesting 
BOOKS, ON SALE, at low prices, by PICKERING & Cu ATTO. 

Post tree and gratia ou application to PlCKtBiMi A Chatto, 66, Hay- 
market, Londou, SAY. 


r FHE BATH BOOK STORE.—Just pub- 

J- Hshed, CATALOGUE No. 110, 32 pp., combining several Thousand 
Volumes on various subjects, including Natural History, Botany, Poetry, 
Illustrated Works, Architecture, Voyages and Travels, Theology, &c. Post- 
free on application to VY .it K. PicKKltlKO, Booksellers, 3, Bridge Street, 
Bath. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac, —HENRY SOTHERAN ft CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
1», Strand, Saoond-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost veins In cosh. Experienced valuers aont. Removals 
without trouole or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 

•DICKERS & SON supply all NEW 

" * BOOKS In General Literature at 3d. in the Is. discount, and Law 
and Medical Books at 2d. In the 1 b. Orders by post promptly and care¬ 
fully executed. Binding in ull Its branches at moderate prices. Catalogue* 
post-free.—1, Lclccetor-square, London, W.C. 


COUTH KENSINGTON, I, Trebovir-road, 

kJ 8.W. (dose to Earl’s Court Station).-ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. It. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Resident 
Pupils, The HALF TERM commences NOVEMBER sth. 


»JiO 


CLERGYMEN and STUDENTS. 


Th« CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEBREW, conducted by tho 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of HEBREW, is now in its ttovonth Year. More 
than Six Hundred Clergymen and Students residing in every part of the 
world are carolled as Members of this School, and are carrying on Weekly 
Recitations by Mail. _ 

COURSES :—This School offers Four distinct Courses (Forty Lessons each) 
In Hebrew—(1) for those who desire to bfgln the study ; (2) for those who 
have studied, but desire to review the irmciples; (3) lor the study of 
Hebrew Etyntologv and the Book, of Ex»dus : (4) for the study of Hebrew 
Syntax and the Minor Prophet*. Courses also in Aramaic, Arabic, and 
Assyrlau are offered. , , . 

THE PLAN A printed Instruction Sheet is mailed to the Student each 
week. Tnls Instruction Sheet astigtis tho task* wtiich are to be performed, 
furnishes assistance auu suggestions, thus guiding the work ot the Mudeut 
us .though he were in tho Recitation room. Every week the Student mails 
to the Instructor a Recitation Puper. This Recitation Paper is promptly 
returned, with tho errors in it corrected, and with such suggestions as it 
may bo thought best to offer. In this manner each Lesson in tho Course is 
studied, sud tho results of the study submitted to the Instructor for correc¬ 
tion, criticism, and suggestion. 

TUITION t—Thu Tuition Fee u;£l 9s. a year for tho Hebrew Lessons, 
£2 2s. n year for tho Cognate Courses, payable in advance. 

Students may bo enrolled at any time. For circulars, containing full 
information, addnss tho ITIncIpul, WILLIAM UainkT UaRI'kR, Ph.D. 
Professor of Bcmitic Languages in Yale College, New Haven, Cohn., U.S-A. 


c 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


HIS 


PBKSIDKST : 

GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 


K.G. 


The Object of this College Is to enablo Students at the earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate oost, to take tho University degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at Id, and a Degree may be taken at »9. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all noceasury expenses of tuition for the B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the Wakden, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


THREE LECTURES will bo given by Miss HELEN BELOE, on “LIFE 
in ANCIENT EGYPT," beginning NOVEMBER 17 th. Fee lUs. 6d. 
Syllubus, by letter only, from Miss M. PKIDKAUX, 22, Woburu-squarc, W.C 


DOjYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

JL V 11 , Cliandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

THURSDAY, 18tH NOVEMBER, at 5.30 P.M. 

Mr. C. A. FYFFE, V.P.U.IHst.S., will read a I'uptr ..u “THE PRO¬ 
GRESS of the EUROPEAN REACTION from 18l5to 18JO.” 

P. Edward Do vie, sjcretnry. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 19, SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 

The Valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS of the late RESET 
BRADSHA W % Esq., M.A., Fellow of Kina’s OoUegt and 
University Librarian, which includes the following valuable 
Works .—Publications of the Ballad , Chaucer, and Eerlf- 
English Text Societies, and of the Soctetc des AnciensTutn 
Frangait—Bibles (Douay version, 1609-10 ; Pint Iceland tc 
Version , 1694, ivc.)—Brunefs Manuel du Lxbram-Graak't 
Tresorde hi res rares—Ducange’s Glossary—Facsimiles of 
National Manuscripts of Ireland—Publications df the 
Palacographical Society—First and Early Edition* of Poem 
by M. Arnold, R. Browning, and A. Tennyson-ihe Cam- 
bridge Shnkspere —a large collection of Auction GsfsIoju» 
of book Sales—Seventeenth Century Pamphlets-Books and 
Pamphlets relating to the Society of Friends [mansof them 
from the Library of the late William Allen, F.B.S.)- 
Cambridge Pamphlets, Fly-sheets , Ac., Ac., &c. 

rrio be SOLD by AUCTION, by JOHN' 

-A. SWAN ft SON, at their Rooms as above, on TUESDAY, KOTts- 
Bkk 16, 1886, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'cl ck punctually. 

May be Viewed the day before and Mornings of Sale. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwsrfed, pvk» If. eaco, « 
application to the auctioneers, 19, Sidney-street, Cambridge. 


OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


K 

MONDAY', NOVEMBER 15, at A 1\U. 

A Paper will bo read by Mr. 11. CUNYNGHAME, ou * 

STATE of EDUCATION in EGYPT.” 

;F. J. GOLDSMID, Secretary. 


* THE PRESENT 


TMtENTWOOD, 

CHESTER.—SCHOOL i 


WORSLEY, near MAN- 

for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs. F. SHAW - 
CROSS, assisted by Resident and visiting Teachers.-For firms and 
references apply to tho PRINCIPAL. 


By order of the administratrix of the late JOSEPH Map. 
Esq. Valuable collection of Oil Paintings, compruoq 
“ High Mass at St. Ouenby Goodall, R.A.; u I>evotio<>; 
by J. y an mens; Lance’s Lecture, by T. F. Dicksce; and 
Landscapes by Aitken, W. S. Rose, A. Panten, G. AHman. 
and others. Water-colours, comprising “ Meditation, am 
Heads of Venetian Girls, by L. da Rios (Venice); Thv 
Prima Donna, by Bartolini (Rome); “ Home throuph the 
Birches,” by Calloivhill; and several Landscapes and heir 
by F. G. Reynolds. Also fine old Cloisomuf, Secret am 
Dresden faience, and other ornamental items. The furni¬ 
ture is very handsome, and includes an overstrung gram 
piano by Steintcay (new in l$t>5), inlaid hall clod uuum 
for Izaak Walton, d:c. 

MESSRS. MADDOX 4c SON will SELL 

ItA at 19, M A KL BORO Will HILL. MV, ■ KSMl 
Xovkmbek ltiTH, at Ouo precisely, the FURNITURE, HAM. 
PICTURES, and other effects of the late Mr. MAAS. . 

Catalogues and order for private view may be had at as 
street, W . ______ 

SIX DAYS' SALE at Xo. 157, HOPE STREET 
GLASGOW, commencing on TUESDAl, 
NOVEMBER. 

TV UNCAN KEITH & McCLOY have been 

A-J instructed to 8ELI. by PL’BLIC AL'CTION. within 
itUtJhl, .. .bove, the IMEOBTANT .mi IMKUEoTlSU LI 11 BASV,»™» 
by Mr. fJKOltUE RUSoELL ALKXANUEU, einbr.eing work. In «*«■ 
Foelry nnd Bnlladi, Ftcltou, the Dr.ms, ArctUKlosy, WbtW.IWj 
Natural History, the Fine Arts. Early and Privatrly Print** u ., 

Works, Society Publications, ftc., also Antique Carved Oak Booa-ca»*» 
Cubiuets, Curiosities, and Miscellanea. 

Catalogues, price 6d., may be obuined 14 days previous to Sale, oa PP* 
cation to the Auctioneers, No. 157, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

6th November, __ 

rrto LIBRARIANS.—WANTED an us- 

X married LADY or GENTLEMAN to oodm.ke the 
LIUUAUIaN .t the NORTH W1CH EUBLIU IKItEK) UBIt.Kl. 
with u residence In tho Lit rary ; Gas ar.d C.ials free. An Astlstan ja 
provided, l'opulntion, 15.01K) ; Number of Volmnos,^7.UW- App'W^ ^ 


Candidate's own haudwrittng, stating ago, and prc»ant or 
pioymcut 09 a Librarian, with c -pies ot not more than three ire 
will be received by me, ondorecd “ Applioatioos fhr Librarian, P 
ou MONDAY, the 2L‘»D NOTKM1KR lnatan', and nous bn* 
persous need apply. 

Bhnrd OIBoee, Nortbwicb, Cbeibira. JAM» 00WX*T| I* 1 
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L. REEYE & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


SEW AND ORIGINAL WORK ON THE BRITISH 
COLEOPTERA. 

Now ready, Parti, of the Large-Paper Illustrated Edition, 
with Four Plates. 3s. Plain, 6s. Coloured. 

THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. A Descriptive Account of the Families, 
Genera, and Species indigenous to Great Britain and 
Ireland, with Notes as to Localities, Habitats, &c. By 
the Rev. W. W. FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S., Secretary to 
the Entomological Society of London, and Editor (for 
Coleoptern) of the Entomologist'# Monthly Magazine. 

THE STRUCTURE and LIFE-HISTORY 

of the COCKROACH (PERIPLANETA ORIENTALS). 
An Introduction to the Study of Insects. By L. C. 
MIALL , Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; and ALFRED DENNY, Lecturer on Biology in 
the Firth College, Sheffield. With 125 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS 

of NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in the Lira of a 
COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. GREEN. With 
numerous Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

11 The book is a collection of thoroughly wholesome gossip 
on outdoor life, and it can hardly fail to foster a love for 
natural history in all who read it.”— Athenanim. 

“ Mr. Green's descriptive powers enable him to justify his 
Ideal endeavour to make the reader see with his eyes and 
put himself in his place. "—Saturday Revieic. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By 

FREDERIC MOORE, F.Z.S., Ac. Parts I. to XII., 
31s. 6d. each. Vol. 1, with Seventy-two Coloured Plates, 
Vol. II., with Seventy-two Coloured Plates, to Sub¬ 
scribers, £0 10s.; to Nou-Subscribers, .€7 15s. each. 

THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. De- 

scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S. With 
Eighty-two Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 
Figures. 2 vols. super-royal Svo, £3 l»s. 

“ This is the completest work of the kind yet published, 
whilst the high finish of the coloured plates raises its artistic 
merits to the highest rank.”—Science Gossip. 

FLORA of INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker. 

Part XIII., 10s. 6d. Vols. I to IV., S2s. each. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the FLORA of MEN- 

TOKE, and to a Winter Flora of the Riviera, including 
the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa. By J. TREHERXE 
MOGGRIDOE, F.L.S. In 1 vol., Ninety-nine Coloured 
Plates, 63s. 

HARVESTING ANTS and TRAP-DOOR 

SPIDERS ; Notes and Observations oil their Habits and 
Dwellings. By J. T. MOGGRIDOE, F.L.S. With Sun- 
plcnicnt, 17s. The Supplement separately, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CROWN SERIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS. 

Concise, Popular Scientific Manuals, suitable for Students, 
Amateurs, and Beginners. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. Including the Hydroida, 

AettooEoa, and F->ljE»a lound In Great linum., Ireland, amt ili.-Clmm.. l 
Islands, By ARTHUR 8. PENNINGTON, F.L.S., toe. With 24 Flutes 
crown Svo, 10 s, 6d. ’ 

THE EDIBLE MOLLU8CA of GREAT BRITAIN and 

IRELAND. Including the uyater, Mussel, cockle, mllup, Limpet, 
Whelk. Periwinkle, and others, with Kecipes for Cooking them. By to. 
8. LOVELL. Second Edition, much Enlarged. 12 Coloured Plates 
lQs.ft d 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. P. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and W<K>dcuts, Us. 

BRITISH BDTTTERFUES and MOTHS. By H. T. 

OlAINTON. 1U Coloured Plates nod Woodcuts, Ids. 6d. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. 16 Coloured 

Plat* and Wo.»dcutt, Ids. 6d. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 Coloured 

Plaits nod Woodcuts, Ids. fld. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

n*tt,»nd Woodcut., 10*. «o. “ 

SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. HoDkirk 

FXJi. Revissd Editiou, entirely Re-arranged. 7a. tki. * 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 

and Woodcuts, iOt.Od. 

By Pluea ' 16 Soared Plates 
RR ™ SEAWEEDS. By S. 0. Gray. 16 Coloured 
HA ^^,?L^ BRITISH PL0RA - By a Bentham. 

B S^„ PL ° R A, J*™ 

Bonlbum . Handbook " and other Floras. l.ilW Wood Kilhruvin*,, 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures 

and Descriptions uf New ami Rare Plants. Rv sh-.1 n 
HOOKER, E.R.S., <Sc. Third Series. Vols. I. to XLI ' 
each 42s. Pnl.lished Monthly, with 6 plates, 3 s. (id 
coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

Irnm tn w? e PLr ' rE SEr , of tills scarce and valuable Work 
lmwb?had ’ CnCC '" en *" 1787 t0 " ,c P rcs0,1 t time may 

L. Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-gartleo 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, In 1 crown Svo voL 

THE LAD7 DRUSILLA: a Psy¬ 

chological Romance. By THOMAS PURNELL. 


Just ready, in a vote., crown 8vo. 

ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of 

Personal Adventure. By JOHN AUGUSTUS 
O’SHEA, Author of “ An Ironbound City,” &a. 

Jnst ready, in a vols., demy 8vo. 

THE HEALING ART: a History of 

Medicine and Medical Celebrities from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 


This day, in l vol., demy 8vo, i2s. fid. 

THE REMINISCENCES of a 

COUNTRY JOURNALIST. By THOMAS 
FROST, Author of “ Secret Societies,” &o. 

FAMOUS PLATS. By Fitzgerald 

MOLLOY, Author of “ Court Life Below Stairs,” 
&c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS: 

Life In South Florida. By IZA DUFFU8 
HARDY. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

‘The reader will derive from its study a better idea 
of life in that part of the world than from any other 
book with which we are acquainted.”— Academy. 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 

Price Is. each. 

THE CHAPLAIN’S CRAZE. By 

O. MANVILLE FENN. 

THE SKELETON KEY. By 

RICHARD DOWLING. 


SIX NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


FOUND GUILTY. 

BARRETT. 3 vols. 


By Frank 

[ This day. 


THE COPPER QUEEN: a Story 

of To-day and Yeater day. By B L ANCHE ROOSE¬ 
VELT, Author of “The Life of Doi<$,” &c. 

SIR JAMES APPLEBY, BART. 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of 
“ At the Red Glove,” “ Louisa,” &e. 

A SHADOWED LIFE. By Rickard 

ASHE KING (“BASIL”). 8 vols. 

.• Very few pages will be enough to make the reader 
of Mr. King*s novel feel that he is going to have a treat. 
When he Bees suoh freshness, liveliness, and humour, 
he will be sure that, be the story ill or well constructed, 
the three volumes will not be too long.” 

fall Hall Gazette. 

JACK and THREE JILLS. By 

the AUTHOR of “AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS.' 

2 vols. 

“•Jack and Three Jills’will be the talk of all novel 
readers for the next six months.”—Si. Stephen's Jieview. 

THE MASTER of the CERE- 

MONIES. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 

3 vols. 

“ Terrifying and thrilling.The murder, we must 

acknowledge, is a masterpiece. It would do oredit to 
Oaboriau, and should make Mies Braddun jealous." 

fall Mall Gazette. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

BOOKS. 

___ SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, 

THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: 

Sketohes of Berlin Life. By JULIUS BTINDE. 
Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the 
German by L. DORA SCHMITZ. Or. 8vo, 7s. «d. 

** iw® m jrrapblc In thalr w*y ■■ those of Dickens.”— Timet. 

The book presents a picture of the round of mlddle-olaas life, fail of 
humorous observation, radiant with bonhomie, vivacious and entertaining 
through every chapter.”— Saturday Review. 

*• His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and racy ; they sparkle with bright 
fun and Joyousneas.''— Blackwood'a Alagnaine. 

“It has been rendered into English with admirable foliclty. A more 
genial, Joyous, laughter-provoking book could hardly be named.” 

Scotsman. 

In preparation. 

THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY, Part 2; and 
THE BUCHHOLZES in ITALY. 

CALVERLETS (C. S.) LITERARY 

REMAINS. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited 
by WALTER J. SEND ALL. Beoond Edition. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ In the volume which contains his memoir some of h!s very beet humorous 
pieces, previously uncollected, are published."—Daily *VciW. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) VERSES 

and FLY LEAVES. 7s. 6d. 

Wo were surprised by the little book into laughter, and charmed bv its 
whimsical grace or grotesque suggeetious now and then running into lines 
hardly surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas Hood."— Examiner. 

One who can write so well himself Is In no danger of being thourht to 
hold great poets In too light esteem ; so we laugh with him, and do not 
feel that sense of Irreverenco. coupled with a suspicion of bad taste, which 
the ordinary parodist produces."— Aihcnaeum. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) TRANSLA- 

TION8 into English and Latin, with Additional 
Pieces. 7 s. 6d. 

“ This is a charming volume which deserves the attention of all scholars." 

Spectator. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) THEOCRI- 

TUS. Translated Into English Verse. Beoond 
Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 

“Hi. pUrfuloeu, hi. ooolrol of Ungnaco, Ma aoonrateacbolarahlp. .ad 
his keen sense of effective points, are very conspicuous in his Translation 
of Theocritui."— Guardian. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) FLY 

LEAVES. Original Edition. Foap.8vo, Thirteenth 
Thousand, 8s. fid. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) VERSES and 

TRANSLATIONS. Original Edition. Foap.8vo, 
Seventh Thousand, 6a. 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By 

ANDREW LANG, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. 
Wide fcap. 8vo, hand-made paper, 8a. fid. 

It is snstalnod In nweetmeas and In power, and It* versification Is happv 
throughout. Iostancea of delicate and dainty workmanship may be ad¬ 
vanced, and the whole is oharged with Greek fouling ."—Athenaeum. 

TIRESIAS. By Thomas Woolner, 

R.A., Author of “ My Beautiful Lady,” “ Pygma¬ 
lion,” “Bilenus.” Demy 8vo, 6s. 

“ There is Hcurecly a page In * TlresUs ’ in which there Is not some little 
affectionate touch of natural description, which differs as much from the 
touch of auv of his brother poets as the smile of one persou differs from that 
of nuother."— St. James’s Gazette. 

HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWN- 

ING’S WORKS. Bv Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
Second Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

“Taken ns a whole, this book—and It is no ordlnarr undertaking—bears 
evidence throughout ot that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, 
and last, bat nut lensr, that lightness and firmness of baud, which are essen¬ 
tial in dealing with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wid*, 
mid so deep.”— Academy. 

STORIES from ROBERT BR0WN- 

ING. By FREDERIC M. HOLLAND, Author 
of " The Reign of the Stories.” With sn Introduo- 


NEW TWO-S HILLI NG NOVELS 

A. MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of 
•* Phyllis.” 

SNOWBOUND at EAGLE’S. By Bret Hartc. 

THE FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss Bet liam-Ed wards. 
VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester. 

FOLLY MORRIcJON. By Frank Barrett. 

HONEbT DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 

GR1F. By B. L. Farjeou. 

Richard Dowling. 

1HL DUEL 6 SWEETHEART. By Rlcha. Dowling. 

12, Yoke Street, Covent Garden, London. 


tion by Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 

4S. 6d. 


Wide foap.. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 

with the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHN- 
SONIANA. Centenary Edition, with Notes and 
Appendices by the Rev. A. NAPIER. M.A- Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham. Editor of 
the Cambridge Edition of the “ Theological Works 
of Barrow.” With Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols., 
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LITERATURE. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval 
and Modem History and Kindred Subjects, 
delivered at Oxford under Statutory Obliga¬ 
tion. By W. Stubbs, Bishop of Chester. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

“ If I were asked what is my reason for 
printing these lectures,” writes the Bishop 
of Chester in his preface, “ I might be at a 
loss for an answer.” His readers are not 
likely to feel the difficulty. It is not neces¬ 
sary to run throngh the constant refer¬ 
ences to “ statutory obligation,” of which 
the key-note is struck in the preface, to 
guess that these lectures, excellent as they 
are in their published form, are excellent 
because they cannot have been very good 
lectures. The spoken voice is under different 
laws from the writing pen. He who wields 
the latter has to think first of his subject, 
and to try like a loyal knight to do his utmost 
with it. He who uses the former has to 
think first of his audience, to consider not 
what he is able to tell, but what they are 
able to receive ; and it is, therefore, well that 
these words of guidance should find expression 
in the form most suitable to them, because 
they are too full of matter to be easily 
digested without repeated study. 

Of the seventeen lectures—it would, per¬ 
haps, be more correct to call them essays— 
now printed, ten relate to special subjects, 
and seven to historical studies in general. 
Of the former, no less than six bear, directly 
or indirectly, upon the Tudor reigns, as the two 
on the history of the canon law in England 
may fairly be taken as a preparatory study, 
necessary for writing on the English Refor¬ 
mation. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
devotion of so much space to a particular 
subject points to a fourth volume of the 
constitutional history as within the possi¬ 
bilities of the future. Of the six the two on 
Henry VIII. will naturally be most attractive 
to the reader, not only by reason of the con¬ 
troversies which have fastened upon that 
period, but also by reason of the inherent 
interest of a reign so epoch-making in our 
history. The reader who has been disgusted 
by pleadings of advocates on either side will 
here learn to his satisfaction that, for the first 
time since Mr. Brewer’s death, there is a 
chance that the subject may be handled by 
one who combines a stem allegiance to the 
laws of truth and morality with that breadth 
of wise sympathy which comes from a full 
knowledge of those conditions of life amidst 
which the good men and the evil men of past 
days have alike played their parts. On the 
vexed question of the national support given to 
Henry’s proceedings, Bishop Stubbs sums up 
his argument as follows: 

“ I think ... you will allow me to say that I 


have grounds for believing that Henry VIII. 
was the master, and in no sense the minister, 
of bis ‘people’; that, when he carried their 
goodwill with him, it was by forcing, not by 
anticipating or even educating, it. I am 
obliged altogether to reject the notion that he 
was the interpreter in any sense of the wishes 
of his people; the utmost that he did in this 
direction was to manipulate and utilise their 
prejudices to his own purposes. I allow fully 
the truth of the theory that one great principle 
of his policy was to obtain for his measures, 
for all his measures, the acquiescence of his 
people, and thus to invest them with a safe 
irrefragable authority; but I must add that he 
knew how to turn opposition into acquiescence, 
or to take acquiescence for granted. Further, 
I am convinced, as I said in the last lecture, 
that he was his own chief, I might say sole 
counsellor, not one of his other advisers, after 
the fall of Wolsey, succeeding in becoming 
anything more than the instrument of a grand, 
imperious, ever encroaching will ” (p. 289.) 

Such is the Bishop’s estimate of one side at 
least of the character of him whom he 
describes as “ a strong, high-spirited, ruthless, 
disappointed, solitary creature; a thing to 
hate, to pity, or to smile at, or to shudder at, 
or to wonder at, but not to judge.” He will 
have as little to say to Mr. Friedmann’s 
estimate of Henry as a fool, evolved out of 
the despatches of ambassadors, as of Mr. 
Fronde’s estimate of him as a beneficent and 
popular despot, evolved out of acts of Par¬ 
liament. The truth is that, valuable as the 
evidence of foreign despatches and of acts of 
Parliament is, these witnesses are only of use 
to those who bring to their study a wider 
knowledge, and who possess that tact which 
comes from familiar acquaintance with every 
aspect of the time. Criticism of work of this 
kind, however, can only fitly come from those 
who have a special knowledge of the period 
handled. 

In those lectures which deal with his- 
jtory in general, many pages are devoted 
| to the method of teaching it, and especially 
!to teaching it at Oxford. The words which 
Bishop Stubbs used on his last appearance as 
a professor at Oxford sum up his reiterated 
expressions of opinion on this weighty 
subject: 

“ I still think,” he says, “ that the aim of his¬ 
torical teaching is the training of the judgment 
to be exercised in the moral, social, and political 
work of life; and that, as an instrument of 
education, such teaching will seek its fittest 
material in those portions of history which 
have enough of living interest to stimulate 
research, but have not enough of immediate 
practical importance to rouse political partisan¬ 
ship ; that, accordingly, we do best when we 
begin at the beginning of the history of the 
forces and materials out of which modern life 
has grown, and that, in so doing, we have a 
distinct advantage over those who start to work 
backward from the immediate interests of the 
day.” 

It is well known that the opinion of the 
present Begins Professor heartily coincides 
with that of his predecessor. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, it will be said that they are interested 
witnesses. What can be more natural, it 
may be alleged, than that the author of a his¬ 
tory of the Norman Conquest and the author 
of a history of the Constitution which ends 
with the downfall of Biohard III. should 
wish to lead students to those periods with 
which they are themselves most familiar. At 


all events, my testimony, whatever it may 
be worth, is not open to this objection. I would 
much rather write about the Civil War than 
about the reign of Henry II. or the papacy of 
Hildebrand; but I am convinced that it is 
better for the student to master the reign of 
Henry II. or the papacy of Hildebrand than 
the Civil War. The only thing of which I 
am not sure is whether it would not be still 
better for him to master the statesmanship of 
Pericles or the constitution of the Roman 
Empire. The more the men with which he 
is concerned are unlike the men of his own 
day in aim and method the more his mind is 
enlarged, and the more capable he becomes of 
raising himself to sympathy with those who 
in his own day are unlike himself—to say 
nothing of the increase of real knowledge 
gained, as Bishop 8tubbs so justly argues, by 
studying history from the beginning to the 
end, instead of studying it, as Lord Macaulay, 
in the weakest parts of his writings, used to 
do, from the end to the beginning. 

With one part of Bishop Stubbs’s argument 
on this matter I must own that I was at first 
inclined to differ. I believe that not only is 
it quite possible so to teach the history of the 
seventeenth century as not “ to rouse political 
partisanship,” but that it never ought to be 
taught in any other way. IQs own language 
about the Puritans, however, has convinced 
me that he is quite right. He approves, 
indeed, of their resistance to the Court of 
High Commission, but he will not admit any 
other virtue in them. 

“ Their tenets," he says (p. 325), ‘‘I hold to be 
untenable, and their methods of promoting 
them by calumny, detraction, and ooarse 
ribaldry I think entirely detestable.” 

If a professor talks in this sweeping fashion, 
how is it to be expected that the under¬ 
graduate will bethink him that there were 
Puritans like Winthrop and Bunyan who did 
not use coarse ribaldiy, or that sweetness and 
light are not exactly the characteristics of 
Merourius AuUcut ? 

Still more startling is the charge apparently 
brought against the Puritans—for the lan¬ 
guage is by no means clear—of having a hand 
in the destruction of the records of the reign 
of Henry VII.: 

“When the age of destruction did come,” 
writes the Bishop (p. 336), “ it was divided 
between the Roman Catholio force that de¬ 
stroyed everything new, and the Puritan force 
that destroyed everything old. So it is not so 
much a wonder that we have so little docu¬ 
mentary remains of Henry VII.’s reign, as that 
we have anything at alL” 

There is so much novelty in the suggestion 
that men like Prynne and D’Ewes Ut their 
fires with records, that one would gladly sup¬ 
pose that there must be some other meaning 
underlying the passages in which it appears 
to be made. 

Possibly Bishop Stubbs has in his eye 
Puritans of a lower and more vulgar type- 
men like the soldiers of Essex who defiled 
Worcester Cathedral. Tet even with them 
there was no special warfare against old 
things as old, but against the treatment of 
material things as sained. On the whole, the 
true Puritan feeling is best expressed in the 
motion made in the House of Commons in 
1644 to bum the Titians and Rubenses in the 
late Duke of Buckingham’s collection at 
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York House on the ground that they were 
either lascivious or superstitious. Nobody 
proposed to cast away the patent rolls or the 
receipt books of the exchequer. 

. Next to statutory lectures the main object 
of Bishop Stubbs’s denunciation is crude and 
immature generalisation. Nothing can be 
more appropriate in addressee delivered to 
young students, but in a printed book the 
sound doctrine is apt to run into a distrust of 
all historical science. It is, therefore, with 
some curiosity that the reader turns to the 
two lectures “On the Characteristic Differ¬ 
ences between Mediaeval and Modern His¬ 
tory,” in which an attempt is made to trace 
the chief influences at work in the three 
pemods into which mediaeval and modem 
history may be divided. 

“ Mediaeval history,” we are told (p. 209), “ is 
a history of rights and wrongs; modem history 
contrasted with mediaeval divides itself into 
two portions—the first, a history of powers, 
forces and dynasties; the second, a history in 
which ideas take the place of both rights and 
forces.” 

That Bishop Stubbs has much that is 
valuable to say on these points—especially 
when he takes his stand on his own mediaeval 
ground—it is impossible to deny; but it 
may be permitted to ask whether even in¬ 
sufficient generalisation is not as injurious as 
over-hasty generalisation? In laying down 
with great force and lucidity the power of 
legality in the Middle Ages, Bishop Stubbs 
is at some difficulty to account for the 
strength of the papacy, and he does not even 
attempt to account for the strength of monas- 
ticism. If he would allow for a moment that 
there is such a thing as a science of history, 
he might come to the conclusion that the 
papal authority and monasticism as well as 
the respect for legal right were but diversified 
results of the reaction against the moral and 
physical anarchy which succeeded the fall of 
the old empire. 

However this may be, a protest ought to be 
raised against Bishop Stubbs’s treatment of 
the second period. 

“ Almost any student,” he writes (p. 22.5), 

“ who has read the usual books, if he were asked 
to mark what was the foremost idea of the 
three centuries that intervene between the year 
1500 and the year 1800 would reply that it was 
the idea of the balance of power.” 

Even, as qualified afterwards, this sounds like 
an exaggeration of the facts. It does not at 
least take into account that even the forces 
of the state organisations which came into 
conflict were the products of the mediaeval 
longing for order and justice, or that the vic¬ 
tory of France over the empire of Charles V., 
for instance, was brought about by the fact 
that the kingdom of France was national, 
while the empire was not, even more than by 
the support given to France by smaller powers. 
To take a later instance—the triumphs of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. Why are their suc¬ 
cesses to be regarded as merely the products 
of force ? Surely the force which they had 
at their disposal was to a great extent the 
result of their adoption of the principle of 
toleration, or, in other words, of their ability 
to gratify a want. Perhaps, however, the 
view taken by Bishop Stubbs of the pre¬ 
dominance of force in this period may be best 
tested by the following passage: 
“Protestantism had done its utmost to shift 


the balance of power. Yet, as I said before, 
it had really done little more than produce 
a cross division in the conflicting parties. 
Where Protestantism was an idea only, as in 
Spain and Italy, it was crushed out by the 
Inquisition ; where, in conjunction with political 
power, and sustained by ecclesiastical confisca¬ 
tion, it became a physical force, then it was 
lasting. It is not a pleasant view to take of 
the doctrinal change to see that, where the 
movement towards it was pure and unworldly, 
it failed ; where it was seconded by territorial 
greed and political animosity, it succeeded.” 

The generaliser, whether crude or otherwise, 
will hardly be content with this moral reflec¬ 
tion. He will ask what else was to be 
expected. Protestantism was not merely a 
doctrinal change, it was an abandonment of 
corporate for individual religion. Individual¬ 
ism left unorganised meant anarchy, and the 
nations of Europe in the sixteenth century 
would not endure anarchy. Organisation, 
such as that of the Calvinistic churches, was 
in some cases possible; but in most cases the 
state was the only possible embodiment of 
the anti-anarchical idea which had been 
handed dowh from the Middle Ages. Hence 
the Cujus rtgxo ejus religio of the Lutheran, 
the royal supremacy of Henry VIII., and the 
state-supported Inquisition of Spain. Ex¬ 
cellent persons were the Spanish and Italian 
Protestants, no doubt, with pure and un¬ 
worldly ideas, deserving all reverence; but 
the state, too, was based on an idea, and 
unless they could attract its support or supply 
its place, they were doomed to perish. To 
say this is, perhaps, to tread on dangerous 
ground. It is to assert that such a thing as 
scientific history is possible, perhaps even to 
suggest that the survival of the fittest—which 
is not by any means tantamount to the sur¬ 
vival of the best—may be found to be the law 
of human progress. 

Turning back from such speculations to the 
book itself, may it not be said that it is the 
work of one who stands above all others as 
a master in tracing the growth of institutions, 
and in the power of historical portraiture, 
but who instinctively or deliberately turns 
aside from the work of noting the genesis of 
ideas? Samuel R. Gabdikeb. 


Sir Perdval. By J. H. Shorthouse. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

To say that Mr. Shorthouse’s new volume 
possesses a certain charm (a very drowsy one), 
but that it is decidedly silly and decidedly 
dull, is a warning which in laying down the 
book the reviewer absolutely owes to any 
person who may happen to be taking it up. 
But, uninteresting as is the book in itself, 
with its figures, mere pink and white blotches, 
with dots for eyes and mouth, and plentiful 
gilding for hair, wading about in descriptions 
of vegetation like apocryphal creatures among 
the leaves and grasses of a threadbare old 
tapestry—uninteresting as is the book in 
itself, it may yet possess interest for the 
persons who care to watch the inner life, not 
indeed of Sir Percival, or Constance, or Vir¬ 
ginia, but of Mr. Shorthouse himself and the 
class that resembles him. It is the class of 
what I would call the religious aesthetes. 
They have existed at aH times and in various 
departments of intellectual activity. Some 
have been painters, some poets, some mystics; 


but the painting has always tended towards 
embroidery patterns, the poetry has always 
tended to the birthday ode, the mysticism 
has never been of the terribly solvent pan¬ 
theistic kind of Master Eckhardt. The fact 
is that these people have unconsciously put 
aside all those elements of religions sen¬ 
timent and teaching which have a prac¬ 
tical or speculative value—which exist in 
religion because religion is human—and 
have taken to themselves all that remain. 
The ethical teaching, the philosophical scru¬ 
tiny, the experiences of the living human 
being, which form part of every organic reli¬ 
gion, have never interested these minds. They 
have, with apparent indifference, seen them 
removed from their religious framework and 
handled and sometimes improved by the mere 
secular mind. The great questions of right 
and wrong, of force and manifestation, which 
have now passed into the domain of un¬ 
religious, nay unbelieving, activity, have never 
interested these people. "What they like is 
the unimportant, the pleasant; and hence I 
permit myself to call these people religious 
aesthetes. For them the essence of religion 
is not truth nor right, but love—that is to say, 
an agreeable exercise of vague hopefulness 
and fondness; and the proof of the reality of 
their belief is its beauty—that is to say, its 
pleasantness. They like beautiful, dainty 
things; and because they like them, they 
call them emanations of God, and the act of 
enjoyment, worship. This tendency reaches 
the point, in Mr. Shorthouse, of making him 
prefer, in his suave, mystical way, not merely 
beautiful skies and woods and waters, but 
beautiful houses, clothes and perfect get-up 
(there is a sort of religious unction, as of a 
nun displaying the Madonna’s best holiday 
frock and veil, in his description of a pony- 
chase), nay, distinguished birth and social 
position. This old duke with his blue ribbon, 
this young lady who is always saying “ We 
nobles,” this beautiful blond baronet, this 
clergyman whose grandfather was a M. le 
Yicomte, all living in faultless scenery, among 
faultlessly got-up servants and faultless his¬ 
torical associations (though, I am sorry to 
say, not always faultless grammar and French 
spelling) affect Mr. Shorthouse very much 
as a vision of well-dressed damsels and youths, 
with musical instruments, palms and gold 
nimbuses, all standing like a choir on a dais, 
would have affected some monkish missel- 
painter. They are evidently very select saints. 

Unfortunately there are in the world other 
things besides beautifully kept country-houses, 
well-groomed horses, well-appointed pony- 
chaises ; other people besides courteous dukes, 
mellifluous clergymen, young baronets who 
look like Grail knights, and young ladies who 
have a savour of Heaven about them; and 
there are occupations less pleasant than riding 
through forest glades, watching the clouds in 
the sky, listening to Handel’s songs, and even 
listening to Keble ; and, unfortunately, active 
virtue—indeed, virtue that can be known for 
such at all—usually has to deal with the* 
less pleasant people, occupations, and pro¬ 
blems. And, thinking upon that fact, one u 
tempted to ask wherein, after all, consisted 
the superior holiness of these privileged ana 
well-brought up beings, none of whom appear* 
to have diminished in any way the misery * 
the surrounding less privileged and 1 ms weu- 
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brought-up -world? It is odd, and almost 
laughable, that Mr. Shorthouse puts into the 
month of the misguided Virginia, -who has 
the bad taste to be an agnostic and a socialist, 
and the bad breeding to snub her host and 
hostess immediately on her arrival, the only 
indications of any desire, however Utopian, 
to improve the condition of other folk. 
Virginia is a very pert young minx; but 
when she says that everyone ought to have 
two hundred a year, she is, however, foolish 
and impertinent, more like those foolish and 
impertinent persons, the Apostles, than are 
all the exquisite Jansenist High church Clergy¬ 
men and exquisite 'Keble-reading young 
ladies. 

Mr. Shorthouse, with the instinct of a 
saintly aesthete, has understood how valuable 
may be to all surrounding the influence of 
a pure, strong soul, merely by virtue of the 
affinity which the recognition of its love¬ 
liness sets up in those who contemplate it; 
and he has embodied this idea, with great 
grace and quaintness, in the first part of his 
Little Schoolmaster Mark. But his saintly 
aestheticism has, at the same time, prevented 
his understanding that the very essential con¬ 
ditions of such ennobling, though aesthetic, 
action is that in contemplating the saint we 
contemplate also the saint’s efforts and 
struggles and trials; the saint’s fight, even 
if only mental, with all the things in this 
world which are not beautiful or ennobling. 
And he has, therefore, presented us for our 
edification with a saint—the heroine of his 
book—whose saintliness consists merely in 
admiring the goodness of God, that is to say, 
enjoying with delicate aestheticism the more 
delicately aesthetic good things of this earth. 
But, after all, is a person more saintly, that 
is to say, more ennobling, to contemplate, 
vho Bits in contemplation of fair skies and 
trees and people, than a person who should 
sit, like some hero of Gautier, in contempla¬ 
tion of three enamelled snuff-boxes, a Japa¬ 
nese embroidered screen, and the coiffure of 
a Magdalen by Rubens? Surely holiness 
does not consist merely in the contemplation 
of the gentle things of this world by gentle 
creatures. It is stern, and deals with stem 
facts. Vernon Lee. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische 
}[ Romantik. Von Alois Brandi. (Berlin: 

Oppenheim.) 

While the Shelleyan world has been eagerly 
awaiting what may well prove the final bio¬ 
graphy of their poet, the scattered few for 
whom the not unkindred figure of Coleridge 
is still of deep and permanent interest have 
been aware that he also was about to receive, 
from a competent hand, an illumination of 
which he certainly stood not less in need. 
Bor, after all, the “ cloud-encircled meteor of 
the air,” as Shelley, watching the meteor-like 
fire-flies in his Italian garden, finely called 
him, still “flags” through a darkness not 
wholly dispersed; and if “ the owls ” have 
ceased to “blink” at the “hooded eagle,” 
they have yet, on the whole, indulged their 
taste for twilight rather than for the wisdom 
of perfect knowledge. No one has written 
the full history of that extraordinary mind, 
with its sublime capacity for soaring and its 
abysmal failures and descents, its infinite 


ardour in quest of truth and its infinite 
facility in accepting illusion, its strange 
union of a dialectic which delighted to 
carry thought into its sharpest and finest 
distinctions with a mysticism which hardly 
tolerated thought at all. No doubt neither 
praise nor fine criticism has been wanting for 
his few pages of splendid verse. Of these, 
Mr. rater, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke have said all that, from an aesthetic 
point of view, needs, or will ever need, say¬ 
ing. No doubt, too, as a theologian, the 
“ grandfather of the Broad Church ” has had 
his meed of honour from eminent disciples 
who preferred to stand outside it. Still, large 
tracts remained relatively unexplored; and, 
above all, no single mind attempted to com¬ 
pass all the ramified provinces of his. Those 
who honoured the Shaksperean did not take 
their daily spiritual bread from the hand of 
the mystic; and those who gloried in the 
flitting fire of his poetry mostly shrank from 
approaching it over what they shrewdly 
suspected to be the quagmire of German 
metaphysics. Coleridge’s “ myriad-minded- 
ness” is not Shakspere’s, but it is far 
more troublesome to his biographer. The first 
serious attempt to give an organic picture of 
Coleridge’s achievements in their entire range 
is the work before us, just published by the 
professor of English at Prague. 

Prof. Brandi seems to have been originally 
drawn to Coleridge as the chief English 
exponent of Romanticism. But the subject 
grew under his hands. Singular good-fortune, 
aided by his own active research, provided 
him with a store of unused material; eminent 
relatives of the poet furnished unpublished 
letters; the archives of Cambridge and 
Gottingen official notices; and the remains of 
his books and papers, and those of his friend 
Crabb Robinson, yielded, among other things, 
a mass of new marginalia, the strangely- 
neglected Commonplace Book of the Nether 
Stowey time, and the detailed syllabus for a 
set of lectures (December 1812, the third 
course of that year) of which no other record 
remains. 

All this, without materially modifying 
our conception of Coleridge, materially en¬ 
riches it. Before discussing Brandi’s more 
original work, we will briefly notice a few of 
these extracts. The Commonplace Book of 
1795-8 attests once more the transparent 
veracity of the man who never wrote an 
I insincere verse. “We see him in his workshop, 
working for his own eye as he worked for 
the world; at every step we can confront the 
finished poem with the rough-hewn thought. 
In the spring of 1796 occurs the following 
entry (we must premise that, writing at a dis¬ 
tance from the originals, we cannot guarantee 
the verbal accuracy of our re-translation): 
“Excessive horrors, like Gloucester’s eyes, 
not to be brought upon the stage—combat 
this view—hysterical humanity! ” In the 
“ Fire, Famine and Slaughter ” of the 
same year, accordingly, hysterical humanity 
was combated—not without hysterics. A 
little earlier, the young Pantisocrat had 
hailed brother the young ass with a fer¬ 
vour perfectly genuine, but rather spoilt by 
the solemn self-consciousness with which he 
pauses, like an uneasy performer, to anathe¬ 
matise any bystander who may be seen to 
laugh. In the Commonplace Book, almost at 


the same time, he uttered his faith in a yet 
profounder fellowship, but with the naivetd 
of a child: 

“ Daisies—a very late spring . . . Do all in faith. 

Never pluck a flower again ! Memento.” 

(“Infaith,” by the way, is not quite precisely 
rendered by mit Uebeneugungstreue.) Godwin’s 
fervent disciple of 1793 could write in 1796, 
of his “ System of Pride,”—“ Pride where- 
for ? In being an eject of blind nature, con¬ 
trolled by a godless necessity! ” And more 
than one bitter ejaculation discloses the germ 
of that profound distrust of thought which, 
incessantly reacting upon an insatiable im¬ 
pulse to think, made his philosophy the mass 
of ineffectual fragments which it remains. 
“Our strange metaphysical opinions, in the 
hour of trouble like playthings on the bed of 
a dying child,” he writes, under the influence 
evidently of that “ indistinct, yet stirring and 
working presentiment that all the products of 
the mere reflective faculty partake of death,” 
for which he long afterwards expressed his 
thankfulness to Boehme. That the religious 
mystics were his familiar reading at this time 
was, of course, well known; and the “Ode on 
the Departing Year ” is saturated with their 
peculiar imagery; but the Commonplace Book 
certainly throws light upon the precise work¬ 
ing of their influence. Side by side with dis¬ 
sertations on trances and ecstacies, and shrewd 
remarks on the poetic utilisation of dreams, occur 
long passages of incoherent rapture, “ essays in 
intuition,” Prof. Brandi unkindly calls them, 
which certainly suggest a conscious cultiva¬ 
tion of the visionary state as a fountain of 
speculative truth and poetic beauty. “ Khubla 
Khan” was no work of a novice either in 
dreaming or in recording dreams. Nor were 
the “ gathering sweat-drops,” the “ throbbing 
ears,” the “ starting eye-balls,” and the 
“swimming brain,” whioh attend the un¬ 
earthly vision of “ The Departing Year,” with¬ 
out a very real basis in the experience of the 
most gifted, the most sedulous, and the most 
incorrigible of dreamers. 

We cannot linger over the many interesting 
glosses incidentally noticed by Brandi—the 
indignant marginalia to Herder’s Kalligone 
in defence of Kant; the not less indignant 
refutations of Kant whioh the disillusioned 
disciple of later years sowed by way of anti¬ 
dote along the orthodox pages of Tennemann; 
above all, his endeavours to save the great 
name of Spinoza, nay, to prove him a Christian 
who incautiously denied the Incarnation in his 
ardour to refute the Sabellians! 

Of the letters the most important relates to 
the military episode. It is addressed to his 
brother James, under the date February 20, 
and makes clear that, whatever may have been 
the share of Ogle in his release, Coleridge 
himself was by no means passive in the 
matter. On the contrary, the letter is that 
of a man who has no inkling of any efforts 
being made on his behalf, a cry out of his 
misery to the one person who he thought 
could help .him. We hardly agree with 
Brandi’s suggestion that Ogle’s application 
is not mentioned simply because it was 
familiar to both correspondents. The letter 
also settles a trifling point on which Mr. 
Traill has been a little hard on “ the punc¬ 
tilious inaccuracy ” of poor Cottle, who 
insisted that the assumed name was Comber- 
batch, not Comberlack, which latter name is 
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fixed, Mr. Traill thinks, by Coleridge’s well- 
known jest. It might be replied that people 
who assume a jesting alias in serious emer¬ 
gencies cannot afford to make the jest quite 
patent; and, as a matter of fact. Coleridge 
turns out to have written Comberbach, which 
sufficiently justifies both his joke and Cottle’s 
spelling. We can only briefly call attention 
to the interesting letters of a later time to 
Morgan, Robinson, and Justice Coleridge. 

A smaller portion of unprinted materials 
would have sufficed to launch many a bio¬ 
graphical barque. They are, however, the 
least important element of Brandi’s book, the 
wayside gleanings of one who went out with 
a different and a higher ambition in view. 
For, after all, Coleridge’s intellectual history 
must be written mostly from materials long 
familiar, however far afield, and we are more 
grateful to the author for his wide reading 
and his delicate observation than for his 
curious gropings among untrodden ways. No 
doubt the most obvious points of contact with 
previous and contemporary thinkers have 
long ago been pointed out, nay, derisively 
exposed, with much blare of critical trumpets ; 
in spite of which, however, Mr. Traill can still 
make the extraordinary assertion that Coleridge 
owed nothing in 8hakeperean criticism to any 
individual German. In any case, he owed 
much to Lessing. But Ferrier’s and Brandi’s 
ways of dealing with the same facts differ as 
the diatribe of an advocate differs from the 
sympathetic, though candid, study of a friend. 
To Ferrier each new literary loan is a step in 
the progress of a criminal, to Brandi it is a 
phase in the organic development of a mind. 
No doubt a German can afford to be generous 
to a man who erred only in the particularly 
sincere form of flattery which he lavished 
upon the literary gods of his nation; 
and though Brandi’s kindly sympathy 
for his hero (tempered now and then 
with agreeable sarcasm) is as far as pos¬ 
sible from hero-worship, yet it is easy 
to read between the lines a restrained but 
vivid enthusiasm for the first great interpreter 
of German thought to England. Still higher 
should we put Brandi’s work upon the poetry. 
Here, indeed, rather than in philosophy, we 
should suppose that his own natural bias lies. 
He now and then jostles the venerable sub¬ 
limities of metaphysics about with a want 
of ceremony hardly possible to the genuine 
nursling of Academe; but for the quick and 
delicate motion of a poet’s mind he has the 
intuitive appreciation of one who learned 
poetry from nature before he learned it from 
books. We can only refer to the very power¬ 
ful, as well as refined, study of the “ Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel.” At the same 
time, we are not sure that the very keenness 
of the author’s eye for intellectual affiliations 
has not injured the effectiveness of the book 
as a portrait of Coleridge. He is too ex¬ 
clusively intent upon the palpably significant 
detail, too disdainful of that which seems only 
to flash and glow without adding- to our in¬ 
sight. Yet, after all, personality is in the 
last resort indefinable, and no assemblage of 
perfectly defined detail will arrest its subtlest 
flavour. The most skilful biographer must be 
content now and then to throw down the 
analytic pen and simply paint what he sees. 
Our only criticism upon Prof. Brandi as a 
biographer would be that he paints too little, 


that his book is too insistently thoughtful to 
be absolutely true, too intellectually complete 
to be artistically quite perfect. And for the 
scholar this criticism falls entirely away. 

As readers of the AciDRur are aware, a 
translation of the work by Lady Eastlake will 
shortly appear—a sufficient guarantee of its 
value. Nevertheless, we would advise all 
who appreciate rich and racy German to read 
the original. C. H. Hebfokd. 


Portia: the Land of the Imams. By James 

Bassett. (Blackie.) 

The sub-title of this book is one which would 
naturally suggest itself to a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board, being descriptive of 
the country from a religious point of view. 

A short note on this title may be interesting 
to the general reader. The Arabic word 
Imam signifies primarily a chief, a leader. 
It has two technical meanings, the first being 
that which belongs to it as used in the sub¬ 
title of this book, of which more hereafter; 
the second being the nndld, or priest, who 
leads the prayers and reads the khutbah (the 
prayer for the prince) in the mosque. For 
the former meaning we first quote the author, 
p. 296: 

“ Ismael (a descendant of the seventh Imam 
Musd) established an independent government 
at Ardabil during the years of anarchy. His 
arms were successful, and in A.D. 1499 he was 
proclaimed Shahe Hheaban, or king of the 
Sheahs. He obtained possession of all Persia, 
and founded the house of the Sufee (Safi) 
dynasty, and with it t.he sect of the Sheahs 
called the sect of the Twelve Imams (the lsna 
’ Asharah), which has remained until the present 
time the prevalent religion of the princes and 
people of Persia. The essential and distin¬ 
guishing tenet of this sect is that, by the com¬ 
mand of Muhammad, the right to supreme 
spiritual and secular rale was possessed by the 
eldest living representative of ’Ali (the cousin 
and son-in-law of Muhammad) until, and in¬ 
cluding, the twelfth generation.” 

These twelve spiritual and secular chiefs or 
Imams, according to the belief of this sect, 
were as follows: ’Ali, Hasan, Husain, ’Ali 
surnamed Zainu ’!-’Abidin, Muhammad Bakir, 
Ja’far Sadik, Musa surnamed Al-Kazim, ’All 
Riza, Abu Ja’far Muhammad, ’Ali ’Askari, 
Hasan ’Askari, and Abu ’1-Kasim Muhammad 
surnamed the Mahdi. The sectaries of the 
land ’Asharah believe that this last {the 
Mahdi, who was born in 255 a. a.) still lives 
where he was concealed from the pursuit of 
the Abbaside kbalif Mu’tamid, who sought 
to have him killed; and that on his reappear¬ 
ance, immediately before the second coming of 
the Messiah, he will unite together all the 
different sects of Islam. Those of the Shi’ah 
sect thus support the hereditary right of 
succession, the Sunnis the right by election. 
The title of Imam is given by the sectaries 
of the lsna ’Asharah to the twelve just named; 
while, on the other hand, this title was 
assumed as their right by all the Sunni 
khalifs. 

Mr. Bassett devotes a considerable portion 
of his work to a very careful and minute de¬ 
scription of his journey to Persia, and of 
some journeys which he made within the 
country. The details he gives of the various 
towns and villages on the routes, his de¬ 
scription of the modes of travel and of 
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caravan and tent life, are interesting, and will 
no doubt be useful to those who travel over 
the same ground. In the author’s descrip¬ 
tion of his journey over the well-worn route 
to Mashhad we have an ample account 
of the holy city aud shrine, enlivened br 
some amusing stories. The revenue of this 
shrine (of the Imam Riza) was stated to be 
equivalent to nearly sixteen thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“ There is a continued effort on the part of tbe 
persons controlling the shrine to make the 
place famous for miracles. 

“It is related of one of the Shahs that on 
visiting the shrine he Saw a blind man. The 
king inquired how long a time he had been here 
seeking the recovery of his sight. The man 
replied, ‘Ten years.’ ‘Then,’ said the king, 
‘ you must be a very bad man; I therefore give 
you until morning an opportunity for prayer. 
If, by that time, the saint has not granted year 
request, I will take your head off.’ It is said 
that Riza was moved with pity for the blind 
man, and restored his sight that very night, and 
in the morning the Shah gave to him a valuable 
present. When a miracle occurs the trumpet! 
are blown and the drums are beat. 

“ The mustofe called upon me, aud among 
the first questions put by him was this, ‘Do 
you believe in jins ? Have you any in your 
country ? ’ This word jin is used in Persia to 
denote a certain class of demons. ... I replied 
that I did not believe in them. He then said, 
with great sincerity, ‘ We have jins here.’ . .. 
I asked, ‘ Have you seen these creatures?’ He 
replied, ‘ No ; I have not seen their bodies, but 
I nave heard their voices. The mullahs of 
Riza have power,’ he continued, ‘to bring them 
up, and the jins are under the control of the 
mullahs. They sometimes enter rooms in s 
mysterious way, and strangle people. Leek out 
fur jins.’ ” 

A wholesome warning! Tbe habit attri¬ 
buted would Beem to afford a tolerably wide 
margin for the tnulldi. 

The later chapters of the book are devoted 
to a description of the state of the country 
in its various aspects, in which, inter aUi, the 
following subjects are treated of: State of 
Civilisation, Languages and Literature, Com¬ 
merce and Manufactures, Condition of tbe 
People and 8ocial Customs, Law, Government, 
Officers of Government, Army, Revenue, 
Postal System, Marriage, Education, Rights 
of Foreigners. More especial prominence « 
given to the exposition of the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan sects, as well as to the 
state and results of misrionary work, past 
and present. 

Some interesting details are given of the 
bordering Turkman tribes, particularly the 
Takahs, and of the changed relations which 
have resulted from the Russian occupation: 
“The Turkman marauders now say: ‘" e 
kill all we now take, for Russia has broken 
up the slave markets and will not permit us 
to hold slaves.’ ” We should, however, 
quote further what Mr. Bassett says 011 
p. 247 : 

“But whatever the future may be, Persia no* 
enjoys peace on her border. The Turkman*-! 
he was, the scourge and terror of Eastern 
Persia and Central Asia, has ceased to be, an 
has given way to another race.” 

It seems one would have to begin at tic 
very beginning in converting a Turkman. 

“The patriarch of the company [Turkman 
envoys to the Shah] was an old and g»I* 
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headed man, who talked freely of his people. 
. . . The old man had been trained to war. 
All his thoughts seemed to be upon blood and 
booty. The question was put whether he had 
heard of Jesus Christ. He replied: ‘I think 
you mean that Russian general who came down 
over the border and slaughtered so many of 
our men.’ Then seeming to think that his 
answer might not be correct, he said : ‘ Was he 
an Englishman ? ’ ” 

The author has not followed any system of 
transliteration, spelling the Oriental names 
apparently aa they sounded to him. In some 
esses, especially where a translation is added, 
mistakes might not result; but in others such 
want of system must detract in a measure 
from the scientific value of the work. The 
phrase spelled “Awanakafe” (p. 191) would 
eertainly puzzle an adept until he was told it 
meant “ the hall of pleasure,” when he would 
recognise it aa a somewhat eccentric form of 
the more regular Aivan-i kaif. 

A good and clear map, marking out very 
distinctly the various routes followed by the 
author, is a useful accompaniment to the 
work. Chables Edwaed Wilson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mohawks. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Princess Casamassima. By Henry James. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

In All Shades. By Grant Allen. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Clare of Claresmede: a Romance. By Charles 
Gibbon. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

A Cruel Necessity. By Evangeline F. Smith. 
(Spottiswoode Jones.) 

Lord Floysham. By F. G Walpole. In 2 
vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Scully dm. By P. M. Egan. (Maxwell.) 

Britta: a Shetland Romance. By George 
Temple. (Isbister.) 

Mohawks, though not maintaining the high- 
water level which Miss Braddon reached with 
Ithmael, is a creditable piece of work, to 
which much conscientious thought and pains 
have been given, and which has several well- 
handled situations, enlivening a generally 
interesting plot. The scene is laid just at the 
close of George I.’s reign, and in the first 
year of George II.; and the chief fault one 
has to find with it is that the title has 
nothing whatever to do with the story, seeing 
that the Mohawks (or rather “ Mohocks,” as 
the current spelling then went) play no part 
whatever in the narrative, and do not furnish 
so much as a solitary street-scene. Miss 
Braddon has read up carefully to insure cor¬ 
rectness of manners, costume, and political 
allusion in her story, and has achieved a con¬ 
siderable measure of success; though it would 
be possible, albeit somewhat ungracious, to 
point out various minor errors and anach¬ 
ronisms. But when one is reading a novel 
I m ft proper frame of mind, that frame is not 
j suited to an examiner looking out for mistakes 
in an exercise. It is a very small thing that 
Miss Braddon should give a wrong date for 
“ie death of Dr. Watts or the institution of 
v? f T 8trefct police-office. It is a feat of no 
ittle difficulty to draw such skilfully con¬ 
trasted characters as the two leading men of 


the story—Lord Lavendale, the brilliant spend¬ 
thrift noble, and his friend, Herrick Dum- 
ford, the equally brilliant but steadier author 
and politician, both fairly representative types 
of their era. The two heroines are equally 
good in their equally dissimilar fashion—Lady 
Judith Topsparkle, Lavendale’s old love, 
married for money to a man of vast wealth, 
wide art-culture, and depraved intellect; and 
Irene Bosworth, the innocent country girl, 
who attracts Durnford. While the plot is, 
as already remarked, interesting, the book 
pleases rather because of the succession of 
vividly painted scenes brought before the 
reader, and the forcible rendering of the 
leading events which diversify the narrative. 
Mohaioke is, perhaps, not in the very first 
flight of Miss Braddon’s novels, but it shows 
no trace of exhausted powers, and will in no 
wise diminish her literary reputation. 

The criticism whioh best fits Mr. Henry 
James’s new novel is precisely the reverse of 
the canon imparted to George Primrose—the 
picture would have been better if the painter 
had taken less pains. He is a convert, and 
an ardent one, to the great French literary 
heresy, that it is of much more consequence 
how a thing is said than what it is that is 
said; and the result is that he produces works 
which are admirable examples of style, and 
are devoid of the faintest glimmer of interest. 
And in the present case, he has yielded to 
yet another of his besetting temptations—a 
fatal prolixity and minuteness of detail, so 
that one cannot see the wood for the trees. 
The book is as long as two ordinary novels, 
and there is no apparent reason why it might 
not be continued to ten times its actual length. 
It is rather a gallery of portraits than a story, 
and the portraits are very carefully in¬ 
dividualised. But the very profusion of 
detail, the multiplicity of touches, like too 
much cross-hatching in an engraving, de¬ 
tracts from the vigour and definiteness of the 
original outline, and diminishes the reader's 
power of realisation. This is especially true 
of the heroine—one of Mr. James’s inter¬ 
national cosmopolitans; but very much the 
kind of personage who would be more at home 
under the treatment of an author whose 
canons of art are widely unlike those of Mr. 
James — Ouida herself. More successful, 
though scarcely generic enough for a type, is 
Millicent Henning, the London girl of the 
shopwoman and factory-hand class, who is 
very cleverly conceived, and not so painfully 
elaborated as. the princess, because occupying 
a less important place. Lady Aurora Lang- 
risbe, the shy and nervous philanthropist, is 
also well sketched, and so is a shrewd-witted 
bedridden sister of one of the men actors. 
The hero. Hyacinth Robinson, a young fellow 
born in disastrous circumstances, and never 
fully escaping to a happier position, is over¬ 
elaborated almost as much as the heroine, and 
equally fails to arouse active interest. When 
Mr. James leaves narrative, politics, and 
dialogue, and sets himself to paint London 
street views, his touch is vivid and sym¬ 
pathetic ; and one almost pardons him the 
tedious and arid stretches of mere verbiage, 
as one lights on these rare and welcome oases. 

In All Shades is a long symphony upon a 
theme which Mr. Grant Allen has touched 
once before in one of his Strange Stories. It 


concerns the relations of men of African 
race, whether pure or mixed, to Europeans 
and to Christianity. The scene is mainly 
laid in Trinidad, and the story turns on the 
intense pride of race entertained by the 
West Indian planters of English descent, in¬ 
ducing them to look on all persons with the 
slightest trace of negro blood, however remote 
in the pedigree, as social outcasts, on a 
practical level with mulattoes and negroes. 
A brilliant English barrister, bom in Trinidad 
of such lineage, but ignorant of the fact, as 
having been sent early to England for his 
education and kept without information as to 
his position, returns to the West Indies as a 
judge, and finds his well-bom English wife 
avoided by the Creole ladies; while Nora 
Dupuy, daughter of a local planter, who is 
thoroughly imbued with racial prejudices, is 
made to illustrate the problem in another fas¬ 
hion. There is much vigour in some of the 
portraiture and description; and, in particular, 
Louis Delgado, a Coromantyn negro of direct 
African birth, a Moslem who conforms to the 
Methodism he finds prevalent among the 
island negroes, and the leader of an abortive 
rising, is particularly well drawn, as also is 
the more easily depioted Tom Dupuy, lout 
and fool, whose entire mental horizon is 
bounded by the manufacture of sugar and 
mm. The negro rising is a brilliant piece of 
writing. Delgado’s “ old-time proverbs ” are 
racy, too; but Mr. Allen has slipped once, at 
least, by putting into his mouth an East 
Indian proverb about mountain sheep and 
jungle tiger, which he could not have learnt 
either in Africa or in the West Indies, his only 
sources of information. 

Clare of Claresmede is the first of its 
author’s numerous novels which the present 
reviewer has chanced to see; and if it were not 
for the irresistible proof of Mr. Gibbon’s long 
experience in fiction which some twenty titles 
supply, the judgment which would have been 
passed upon it, were it anonymous, is that it 
is the first effort of a very young and not too 
brilliant lady to imitate the late Mr. G. P. R. 
James, and not succeeding further than to 
remind one compassionately of his less happy 
efforts, such as Arrah Neil or the Woodman, 
as contrasted with the King's Highway or the 
Man at Arms. The story does, indeed, 
partly disarm criticism by professing to be a 
‘‘ romance,” which must fairly be taken to 
license some exaggeration in diction and inci¬ 
dent, and to discharge in part from the 
obligation to observe probability. But there 
are limits, even so, to the indulgence which 
can be granted, and Mr. Gibbon has trans¬ 
gressed them. He has taken the threadbare 
tbeme of Cavaliers and Roundheads, opening 
his story with Naseby, and after a break, 
resuming the thread of the narrative ten years 
later (1655). But he has not been at the 
pains to master the merest rudiments of the 
history and environment. He does not 
know even such an ABC fact as Cromwell’s 
title after he became Protector, but gives him 
the style of “ Excellency,” which he held as 
Lord General, instead of " Highness,” which 
was his proper designation as sovereign; and 
he represents Charles II. and Prince Rupert 
as wandering about England four years after 
the battle of Worcester—indeed, making their 
perilous situation a leading factor in the plot. 
Suppose $11 this is conceded as cotping withjp 
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the elastic conditions of “romance,” that 
excuse will not serve for another historical 
blunder, in that Colonel Clare, a convinced 
Republican and Puritan, when forced to 
quit England at the close of the story, 
takes service under Louis XIV. against the 
Netherlands, which is exactly the reverse 
of what men of his stamp actually did in 
those days. The diction is not successful. 
It is an open question whether attempts at 
archaic language are desirable at all; but if 
they are made, we ought not to find the free 
admixture of the second person singular and 
plural in the same sentences, such coinages as 
“galliance”—apparently a hybrid between 
“dalliance” and “gallantry”—the word 
“humbug” antedated by a century, and 
‘‘ relent ” used as a verb active. The banished 
Sir Aubrey Clare is represented as disguising 
both his person and his sentiments, and pass¬ 
ing himself off successfully as a Puritan 
physician upon his brother and upon the crafty 
villain of the book, who is exceptionally dis¬ 
trustful ; and yet he betrays himself in such 
frequent and clumsy fashion that he could 
not have taken in a child of ten for a day. 
The men are always shouting and going into 
physical and mental rages; the women do far 
more than their fair share of screaming; and 
the events (for some of which M. Paul Feval 
seems to have furnished the groundwork, 
though the execution is very dissimilar) are 
unskilfully piled upon one another; while 
even the most effective scene, a fight in a 
chapel at an interrupted wedding, is a blend 
from the Black Dwarf and Hmry Masterton. 
Mr. Gibbon must have a public, or publishers 
would not issue his novels; and it is only 
reasonable to assume that he has exhibited 
qualities in former works which are unfor¬ 
tunately absent from this one. 

A Cruel Necessity is a very unequal book, 
displaying cleverness and some measure of 
invention; but crude and lacking in style, 
nay, even in accuracy of grammar—“ different 
to ” is always found, the correct “ different 
from ” not occurring even once, though many 
persons who commit the mistake allow the 
reader this occasional alternative — while a 
graver fault of inconsistency must be charged 
against the leading situations. The plot 
—which must here be barely outlined, 
in justice to the author—turns upon the 
meeting again of a once fondly attached 
pair, when the lady has long been mar¬ 
ried, and is the mother of several children. 
A hard, matter-of-fact, and ungenial, though 
upright and honourable, husband, has crushed 
aU religious belief out of the woman; but her 
former lover, a man of exceptional abilities, as 
well as of high rank and great wealth, is re¬ 
presented as even impassionedly pious, and 
ruled by a very high and austere sense of duty 
besides. Nevertheless, after a very ineffective 
struggle, he determines on eloping with her, 
while her resistance is of the very slightest, 
if, indeed, she does not originate the proposal. 
He repents after all the arrangements are 
mads ; and when she thinks he is carrying her 
off from the husband she has never loved and 
the children whom she does love, he brings her 
into a church where the communion service is 
going on, induces her to receive the Sacrament 
along with him, and then, delivering a didactic 
homily to her, sends her home again. This is a 
wholly false note; for though low morality is 


only too compatible with fervid religiosity, it 
is not in keeping with the special quality of 
devoutnesa attributed to the hero, in which 
duty and self-sacrifice are the chief factors, 
so that he would not in real life follow the 
path thus sketched out for him. As he has, 
for reasons of heredity, made a solemn vow 
against marriage, and dispenses himself from 
it the moment he sees his way to contract a 
marriage which pleases him, the likelihood is 
that he would have completed the abduction 
onoe begun, and have found plausible reasons 
to justify it. But there is real ability shown 
in the portrait of Colonel Huntley-Gordon, in 
that he is never made foolish or contemptible, 
while he is shown as lacking in all the higher 
intellectual and moral qualities, and yet as 
having passed his life with credit, and having 
fairly earned position, influence, and respect. 

Lord Floy sham reads like a far-off echo of 
Mr. Mallock. It aims at brilliancy, but just 
barely attains smartness in a few passages— 
notably those describing a contested election ; 
while, as a whole, it is dull, having long 
stretches of sheer prosing upon politics, and 
occasional digressions into feeble and para¬ 
logical religious controversy. The author 
poses as linguist and man of general culture; 
but incidentally lets it appear that he does 
not know how to spell pronunciamimto, that 
he does not know the meaning olgourmet, and 
(perhaps the printer may be the culprit) 
that he thinks the French for “ gambler ” is 
jeueur (sic), though he is at the pains to set 
down a whole dialogue in French between a 
lady and her maid. And there is no plot, 
scarcely indeed any narrative at all, so that 
the claim of the book to be a novel, though 
expressly made for it on the title-page, is not 
established, and the reader does not get even 
the halfpennyworth of bread due to him. 

Scullydom, in a brief preface, claims to be 
mainly a sketch of manners in Ireland at the 
present day, and to touch upon politics only 
so far as they are inseparable from a true 
picture of actual and unexaggerated facts. 
In fact, the love-story which forms one strand 
in the thread of the narrative is wholly subor¬ 
dinate to the political and economical purport 
of the book, which is an acrid anti-English 
pamphlet expanded. “Scullydom” is the 
name given to an estate acquired by a rich 
trader and usurer named Scully, of English 
descent and education, though of Irish 
domicile. He is described as inspired with a 
bitter hatred of all things Irish, except Irish 
land, of which he gets a large tract into his 
hands by dishonest entanglement of its owners 
or tenants in his net of usury, through secret 
complicity with a cheating attorney. He opens 
a long closed woollen factory, but employs only 
foreigners for the men’s work; and upholds 
one of them who had grossly insulted one of 
the Irish female hands, who strike unani¬ 
mously, and deal the first blow to his fortunes. 
He cruelly evicts respectable tenants, he dis¬ 
guises a couple of tools in the garb of two 
peasants to whom he owes a grudge, and 
secures witnesses of their firing at his 
attorney, whereupon the innocent men who 
have been personated are sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude, and no atten¬ 
tion whatever is paid by the authorities 
to the subsequent confession of one of the 
real actors in the affair. The tenants 


of Scullydom, aided by their parish priest, 
resist a second set of evictions, and shoot 
down, with the author’s express approval, 
some of the evicting party, including tb 
tyrant landlord himself, who soon dies of his 
wounds, and insolvent, while the Nationalist 
hero, who comes in for a large fortune, re¬ 
opens the bankrupt factory on Home Sole 
principles. The author is endowed with 
some natural capacity, and when he is con¬ 
tent to depict peasant scenes in peasant 
dialect achieves some degree of success; but 
he is wholly uneducated, and his mail 
language abounds in grotesque misapplica¬ 
tions of long words, whose meaning he ha 
very dimly apprehended, so that it is curious!? 
like that “ Baboo English ” of which sped- 
mens sometimes reach these shores; and some 
portions which he believes to be poetry are 
very remarkable productions indeed. 

Britta is a simpler and less ambitions story 
than Lancelot Ward, M.P., its author’s pre¬ 
vious venture. The plot is very slight; and 
the interest of the book lies chiefly in the 
sketch of the homely and straitened lives 0 ! 
the Shetland fisher-folk, as famished by the 
imaginary narrator, the Presbyterian minister 
of a lonely island parish, who describes them 
as in a condition of dependence upon the 
lairds and great fish-curers, which differs little 
from mediaeval serfdom and villeinage in kind 
and degree. The story turns on the sudden 
death of an oppressive laird, which involves s 
trial for murder, and gives occasion for cen¬ 
suring precisely those features of Scottish 
criminal procedure before trial wherein it 
resembles French and differs from English 
jurisprudence. "When next Mr. Temple 
desires to indicate the learning of one of his 
characters in the humanities, he had better not 
make him refer to “Appolinaris [tit] of 
Tyana.” 

Richakd F. Iimouii. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Mathias Sander/. By Jules Verne. HI” 8 ' 
trated. (Sampson Low.) We have before mw 
complained that, in order to obtain a compete 
story by M. Jules Verne, it was necessary to 
purchase two separate volumes, published some¬ 
times at a considerable interval. The pra® 
book contains two such volumes, bound up 
together, but with independent pagination, 
and we recognise that either plan has it* 
disadvantages. The genius of the author, 
more important to say, remains unimpaired- 
Though he has abandoned—before he 
exhausted—the world of the unknown, he sun 
continues to throw a glamour over what » 
him is realism by means of supra-saenM® 
fancies. Mathias Sandorf, the hero of 
tale, may be described as another Monte CruM. 
confined to the Mediterranean, but aided T 
the post-Dumas resources of electricity 
hypnotism. Pescade and Matifou are t 
excellent characters, even though they a® 
suggest a Dumas parentage. But why is 
Part in which they are first introduced enti 
“The Wrestlers of the Jura" ■ We can®* 
believe that this geographical blunder is M 
found in the French original. Considering 
sustained vivacity of the narrative, and _ 
lavish abundance of the illustrations, we 
not found this year a better gift-book. 

Devon Boys; a Tale of the North Shore. Jy 
G. Manville Fenn. With twelve M-W 
illustrations by Gordon Browne, ("tT!, 
Mr. Manville Fenn, as his numerous adnm' 1 
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know, has more than one style. He is not bad 
at the ordinary sensational novel; he is better 
in describing adventures among savages and a 
strange fanna; he is best, at least in our 
judgment, when writing about boys for boys, 
without any adventitious causes for excitement. 
The present book, which is only one of several 
that we have received from him this year, 
belongs to the third class. The date is, indeed, 
thrown back into the middle of the last century, 
with the object apparently of incorporating the 
traditions of silver mining associated in the 
West country with the name of Combe Martin. 
We are also treated to smugglers, and a fight 
with a French landing-party. But the real 
interest of the story, and its chief merit, lies in 
the matter-of-fact description of the holiday 
amusements of three young scapegraces on the 
North Devon coast (not North “Shore,” as in 
the sub-title), and in the careful discrimination 
of their several characters. We do not think it 
equal to his Brownamith’a Boy of last year, 
which was more true to life because less 
ambitious; but it is, nevertheless, an interesting 
tale, and a good bit of literary work. 

The Cruiae of the “ Black Prince ” Privateer. 
By Commander V. Lovett Cameron. (Chatto 
& Windus.) Capt. Cameron, like Mr. Manville 
Fenn, has laid his scene in the reign of George 
II.; but there all resemblance ends. Capt. 
Cameron has made almost too conscientious an 
effort after historical realism. Alike in his 
nautical language, in his description of African 
trade, in his sketches of Liverpool and London, 
we feel that no pains have Deen spared to give 
a true picture. Slaves are bought and sold— 
even in Liverpool Market—and the French are 
fought with equal absence of compunction. 
Perhaps the characters are not so lifelike as the 
incidents—with the notable exception of Sandy 
McCullum, the factor at Sierra Leone, who 
could only have been (safely) drawn by a 
‘ ‘ brither ” Scot; and it is difficult to get up an 
interest in the two love affairs which the author 
has thought it incumbent to introduce. But 
no reader of this book will fail to get a better 
conception than he had before of that adven¬ 
turous generation which laid the foundations of 
British supremacy in every quarter of the 
globe. 

The Young Carthaginian ; or, a Struggle for 
Empire. By G. A. Henty. With twelve full- 
page.Hlustrations by C. J. Staniland. (Blackie.) 
When we say that this is one of four stout 
stories by the same author that his publishers 
have already sent us this season, nothing more 
is necessary to attest Mr. Henty’s popularity. 
The subject and the mode of treatment naturally 
suggest a comparison with Mr. A. H. Church’s 
Two Thousand Years Ago of last year ; and we 
do not find that the war-correspondent suffers 
by contrast with the professor of Latin. His 
skill in sustaining our interest by interming¬ 
ling contests with all manner of wild beasts 
with the descriptions of real battles will be held 
by his readers to atone for any deficiency of 
historical perspective; while we cannot suffi¬ 
ciently admire the boldness with which he 
withdraws his hero from the last dreary years 
of the Hannibalio war, and despatches him 
with a Gaulish bride to the forests of the 
Cherusd, to beoome ultimately the progenitor 
of—Arminius. 

Lost among White Africans: a Boy’s Adven¬ 
tures on the Upper Congo. By David Ker. 
With eight Illustrations by Walter Paget. 
(CasselL) Mr. David Ker, we suspect, does 
not know his Africa at first hand, like Mr. 
Eider Haggard or Capt. Cameron; but he has 
done his best to give verisimilitude by making 
use of Mr. H. M. Stanley and other authorities. 
Despite a tendency to exaggeration and geo¬ 
graphical didactidsm that pervades the whole 
book, he has written a good boys’ story of the 
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second class. It stands to its prototype, King 
Solomon's Mines, somewhat as The Swiss Family 
Bobinson stands to Defoe’s immortal work. The 
illustrations are above the average. 

Charlie Tucken at School and College. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. (Hodder & Stoughton). 
This is a well-written and interesting tale, 
though one or two of the chapters look as if 
they might have been written as separate short 
stories, and have little to do with the main 
action. The “school” part of the book is 
better than the “ college ” part, which is more 
ingenious than probable in its incidents. The 
story how a cool-headed sohoolmaster circum¬ 
vented the boys who had planned a barring- 
out is extremely good. 

In Geoffrey Bennett (S. P. C. K.) Mrs. Isla 
Sitwell has given almost too good a portrait of 
an ultra-stem father, and almost too good 
sketches of certain pretty girls in humble life. 
Geoffrey Bennett looks, in fact, like an ordinary 
novel—and a very good novel, too—which, 
owing to circumstances, has been recon¬ 
structed with an essentially religious pur¬ 
pose. But it is an excellent story nevertheless, 
presenting well-drawn characters, carefully 
written, and pervaded with a (necessarily) 
chastened humour. The plot is very slight. 
Ezekiel Bennett, the steward on an estate, 
drives his son Geoffrey out of his house for an 
escapade which he regards as a disgrace, but 
which he ought to have laughed at. Geoffrey, 
however, cannot be said to fall among thieves, 
though his character is stolen away for a time. 
He marries an admirable girl, his reputation is 
cleared of the cloud that rests upon it, and he 
and his father livo happily ever afterwards, 
although old Ezekiel groans a trifle too often 
over his lucky “sin” in driving his son from 
his doors. 

Gran, by E. 0. B. D. (Nisbet), contains some 
first-rate sketches of Plymouth harbour and 
Plymouth characters. The plot of the story 
consists of the reformation of James Antony, a 
carpenter, through the death of one of his 
children, the younger-brotherly help of Hugh, 
a bright, young fisherman, and, above all, the 
simple piety of his aged mother ‘ ‘ Gran.” This 
story deserves high commendation. There is 
no slovenly writing in it; the leading char¬ 
acters are carefully sketched; and “Gran’s” 
piety, instead of being obtruded somewhat 
offensively on the reader, as is sometimes the 
case, is morally and in every way attractive. 

The Master Hand, by “Pansy” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), is a large, handsome, and well- 
intentioned book, a sort of “Devil’s Chain ” of 
refined gold. But everything in it is too long 
—the drunkenness of Joe and John Hartzell, 
even the goodness of Mr. Copeland, Kate 
Hartzell, and Miss Wainwright. “Pansy” 
talks frequently about “the eternities and 
blessed prosaics meeting.” If they could 
only have met in 200 pages instead of in 
513 A Master Hand would probably have been, 
from the literary point of view, as successful 
as, from the moral point, it is honest and 
commendable. 

Elma’s Trial, by A. Eubule-Evans (S.P.C.K.), 
cannot be better described than as a very pretty 
story of its kind. It shows how the lively 
daughter of a good-natured, but careless, 
artist is lamed by an accident, the immediate 
cause of which is a little boy who sits to her 
father as Casabianca, and how this model 
turns up again, in course of time, as a cul¬ 
tured and well-to-do clergyman, reforms the 
father—he is “ careless” and needs “ reforma¬ 
tion ” in the religious sense only—and marries 
the daughter. Many a thing has to happen 
before the cup reaches the lip, or, in other 
words, before Mr. Ashmore can marry Miss 
Elma Lonsdale, Each inoident, however, 
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happens quite naturally. The persons—mostly 
folks in “humble life”—who are associated 
with the life of the Lonsdales, are well sketched. 

Our Frank, and other Stories, by Amy Walton 
(Blackie), are very good of their kind, and are 
told with much spirit and not a little liveliness, 
and even humour. Perhaps the best are the 
two first—the one telling how a boy is driven 
from home by the harshness of his father, and 
how he gets into bad company, and how he 
finds his way back again; the other illustrating 
the fidelity of a dog to his benefactor. These 
stories are of the sort that children of the 
cleverer kind are sure to like. 

Mistresa Mary (S.P.C.K.) is a nursery story, 
told in her best style and not at too great 
length, by Mrs. Isla Sitwell. As the title 
would indicate, it relates the adventures of the 
“quite contrary” member of a family—the 
seven children of Captain and Mrs. Lethbridge. 
But Mary prattles at times a great deal of 
shrewd sense; and in the end she covers herself 
with credit by saving one of her sisters from 
death by fire. A good deal of comic yet 
almost tragic interest is introduced into the 
story by the pomposities and eccentricities of 
“ Uncle Gregory ” Temple, from whom the 
Lethbridges and others have great expectations, 
although the independent husband and the 
spirited, though sweet, wife decline to curry 
favour with him by training up one of their 
children in the way he approves, or rather 
demands. 


The S. P. C. K. story-books this year contain 
more exciting incidents and pleasant dialogue, 
with less moralising than usual; but, of course, 
each tale aims at inculcating some particular 
lesson. Grannie, by Annette Lyster, is a some¬ 
what involved story. A grandmother comes to 
live in a married Bon’s household, and reforms 
all the inmates. A daughter of it will not 
marry her lover because he makes a speech on 
the disestablishment of the Church. He gets 
into trouble, comes back a thorough believer, 
and, of course, she marries him. The perils of 
a servant consulting a rustic fortune-teller, 
which leads to disgrace but ultimate restora¬ 
tion, are set forth in Phoebe Allen’s The Blade 
Witch of Honeycritch. The vulgarity of village 
shopkeepers’ gossip is well portrayed. Widow 
Smith’s sentiments will scarcely please mariners 
—“ I’d as lief never be married at all as get a 
sailor for my husband; it’s just having a 
husband and not having one, if you can make 
sense out of that.” Hall Court, by the Hon. 
Fenella Armytage, is a story of country life, 
complicated with the Crimean War, which 
carries off the two heroes of the book to the 
Alma and Inkermann. They return, and the 
conclusion is very touching. Why Merton 
College, rather than any other, should be 
saddled with the charge of sending an incom¬ 
petent bookish don down to the country parish, 
we cannot divine; and if the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have power, as Miss Armytage 
asserts, to condemn badly-built vicarages, it is 
a pity they do not oftener exercise that right. 
There is a good deal of love-making among the 
Evtringham Girls, by M. Bramston, and here, 
again, all comes right in the end. A slight 
confusion of pronouns occurs in the sentence— 
“To most wives, the fact that their husbands 
can make it exceedingly hot for them if they 
oppose their wishes, is an engine of compulsion.” 
We should have thought it a difficult matter 
to kiss a sweetheart at a London church door 
in broad daylight, but it is achieved here. The 
hero gives his love “his first kiss, under the 
umbrella, as they stood together at the door.” 
Hidden Homes, or The Children’s Discoveries, by 
M. A. Pauli Ripley, consists of a little teaching 
on the habits of ants, moles, scorpions, and the 
like, between substantial layers of boys’ 
dialogues. Most boys would prefer the instruo 
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tion and the discourse that leads up to it 
separately. This book may [to « 
children. We highly commend the S. f. a. 
monthly paper (the volume of whioh, for 1886, 
lies before us), The Dawn of Day. It is just 
the book for parish and school use, and would 
be invaluable among the scattered little farms 
of an agricultural district. There are some 
timely teachings couched in the plainest 
language in this Dook on Tithes and Disestablish- 
ment, and the illustrations are abundant. 

For boys’ books, none that we have seen for 
a long time beats Will's Voyages, by W. Frank¬ 
fort Moore (8. P. C. K.). An excellent tone 
runs through a capital story, and it may be 
compared, not unworthily, with Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s Treasure Island. Surprises are plentiful, 
and the excitement is well kept up to the end. 
Some of our Fellows, by Bev. T. 8. Millington 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is much more pretentious 
in its “ get-up ” and the number of its illustra¬ 
tions, but is a feeble school-tale. The school is 
a large private one, which apes a public school 
in its institution of monitors and the like ; but 
the boys are remote from all modern boys, and 
the masters mere lay figures. The incidents, 
such as a fencing duel in German fashion, the 
erection of a signalling mast, and the like, are 
unreal, while the dialogues are poor and 
interminable. 

Messrs. Nisbet send several devotional books. 
Allured to Brighter Worlds, by Bev. B. H. 
Brenan, is a series of short, telling addresses, 
some from internal evidence, delivered originally 
before young sailors. They are fresh ana 
hearty, and would suit children’s services, and 
the like. Inches of Thought for Spare Moments, 
by G. S., are somewhat superficial thoughts, 
teaching moral, and occasionally spiritual, 
lessons, kindled by any chance sight or exclama¬ 
tion that struck the author. They will, 
doubtless, please many quiet people. The 
Family Council, by Edward Garrett, comprises 
a dozen papers on the chief troubles and events 
in domestic life, originally published in . the 
Quiver. They are sensible essays, written in a 
religious spirit, and may be highly recommended 
to households, schools, and parish libraries. 
The Bev. George Everard, in The Bells of St. 
Peter’s, and Other Papers on Gospel Truth, binds 
up some three dozen tracts. Tna day for tracts 
may seem to some gone by ; but, such as they 
are, they are no better and no worse than tracts 
in general. Mr. Everard has a great reputation 
in this kind of literature. Treasure Trove is a 
further gathering from the late Miss Haver- 
gal’s mines, put together by her sister, Mrs. 
Shaw. It comprises brief thoughts and texts, 
for morning and evening use during a month, 
beautifully printed, with borders of violets on 
every leaf. Nothing very deep will be found in 
these meditations, but the purer and more 
gentle aspects of scriptural truth are every¬ 
where dwelt upon, as was the lamented 
author’s wont. Instead of the hackneyed 
Christmas card, this little book might well be 
sent from friend to friend. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Bentley have in the mess the 
second volume of the late Prof. Max Dunbker’s 
History of Greece, translated by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott and Miss S. F. Alleyne. It carries the 
story from the death of Cimon to the death of 
Pericles, beyond which the author did not live 
to continue it. 

Messes. Longmans will publish in the 
course of the next few weeks three important 
historical works, or rather continuations of 
such. These are the first of three volumes in 
which Mr. S. B. Gardiner will write the history 
of the Oivil War, covering the years 1642-1644 ; 
Vols. HI, and IY. of Prof. Creighton’s 


History of the Papacy during the Deformation, 
HaaUng with the period from 1464 to 1518; 
and a further instalment of Mr. J. A. Doyle’s 
The English in America, treating of the Puritan 
period in two volumes. 

Undeb the title of England’s Chronicle in 
Stone, Mr. John Murray will shortly publish a 
handsomely illustrated work by Mr. James F. 
Hunnewell, an enthusiastic New Englander, 
who has paid many visits to this country with 
the object of studying its history in its archi¬ 
tecture. The letterpress is based mainly upon 
personal observation ; the illustrations, which 
number some sixty full-page plates, are helio¬ 
type reproductions from old engravings. The 
American edition of the book, we. may add, 
bore the still more complimentary title of The 
Imperial Island. 

Messes. Kegan Paul, Teench, & Co. 
announce a collection of short stories by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, to be called In the 11 rong 
Paradise ; and a volume of poems by the Bishop 
of Derry, entitled Sf. Augustine’s Holiday. 

Recent illness, from which he has now re¬ 
covered, has obliged Mr. Wilkie Collins to defer 
for a short time the publication of his new 
story for “Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual” 
(1886). called The Guiltu River. It will, how¬ 
ever, be in the hands of the public very 
shortly. 

MvsRtts. p. F. Fitzgebald, the author of 
an essay on “ The Philosophy of Self-Conscious¬ 
ness” (Trubner), has in the press a sequel to 
that work, entitled A Treatise on the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. The object of the new- 
book is to explain the sufficient reason for faith, 
love, and hope in the Supreme Being, and to 
combat the idea that Pessimism is, or can be, 
the natural creed of mankind. 

A BTOBY entitled Alice Errington’s Work, by 
Edith C. Kenyon, is about to be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messes. Geoege Bobkbtson & Co., of 
Melbourne, announce a collected volume of the 
poems of Henry Kendall, uniform with the 
edition they have recently published of J. 
Brunton Stevens’s Convict Once. 

Messes. TeDbneb & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a revised and enlarged 
edition of Greek Lays. Idylls, Legends, &c., 
translated by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds, with In¬ 
troduction and Notes, containing supplemental 
poems by Solomos, Chrystopoulos, and Vlachos, 
besides an elegy by Zalakostas on George Gen- 
nadius, and a biographical note by his son, Mr. 
J. Gennadius, the Greek Minister in England. 

The first edition of Manners Makyth Man, by 
the author of ‘‘How to be Happy though 
Married,” was taken up on the day of publica¬ 
tion. A second edition is being rapidly passed 
through the press by the publisher, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 

The Guinness “boom” and its incidents 
will form the subject of a new chapter in Mr. 
Bickerdyke’s Curiosities of Ale and Beer, the 
first edition of which is nearly out of print. 


The English Dialect Society’s publication! 
for 1886, some of which are already in the 
printer’s hands, will be selected from the fol¬ 
lowing :—“ Glossary of Words in Use in West 
Somerset,” by F. I. Elworthy. “ Glossary of 
Words in Use in the County of Chester,” by 
Bobert Holland,” Part III., completing the 
work. ‘ Glossary of Words in Use in the 
Wapentakes of Manlay and Oorringham, Lin¬ 
colnshire,” by Edward Peaoock; second edition, 
revised and enlarged. “ Glossary of the Cleve¬ 
land Dialect,” by the Bev. J. C. Atkinson; 
second edition, revised and enlarged, and in¬ 
corporating the E. D. 8. Supplement. “See 
Words and Phrases of the Suffolk Coast,” by 
the late Edward Fitzgerald; superintended 
through the press, with introduction, by J. H. 
Nodal. The two remaining works for 1885- 
Bird Names, by the Bev. C. Swainson, end 
Four Dialect Words, by Thomas Hallam—will 
be issued to the members as soon as ready. 

The library of the late Henry Bradshaw 
will be sold at Cambridge on Tuesday next, 
November 16, and the three following daya 
It includes the publications of the Chaucer and 
Early English Text Societies, the facsimile! of 
the Palaeographieal 8ociety, numerous seven¬ 
teenth-century pamphlets, a special collection 
relating to the Society of Friends, besides first 
editions of Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold. 

Messes. Blackie & Son have reoeived a 
gold medal for copperplate and letterprea 
printing, and for bookbinding in leather and 
doth; and a gold medal for educational worki 
and prize books, at the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition. 

Messes. Longmans have published this 
week, on behalf of the Boyal Historical Society, 
a handsome quarto pamphlet, containing notes 
on the MSS., &o., that were exhibited at the 
Becord Office during the recent Domeedsy 
Commemoration. 

With reference to a quotation from Csriyle s 
Early Letters, in the Academy of lart week 
(p 301, col. 2, L 15 from bottom), » corre¬ 
spondent writes: 

“ Is it possible that Carlyle can have written” 

‘ surplices alighting on the backs of many 
licentiates f Certainly no surplice ever aligntea ea 
the back of any licentiate or probationer ot u* 
Scotch kirk in Carlyle’s lifetime. If there n w 
error of transcription or of the press, what a via- 
ing this is to critics against saying that it u ffl- 
possible anyone could have said or written su 
and such a thing! ” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

KING APOLLO. 

Whkn my lady sleeping lies, 

Her sweet breaths her lips unbar, 
Which, when King Apollo spies. 
With dream footfall not to mar 
The dear sleep, 

Through the roey doors ajar 
He with golden thoughts doth creep. 


Me. Mtt.t.er Chbisty, of Chingford, purposes 
to publish by subscription a work on The Trade- 
signs of Essex —a subject to which he has given 
his attention during several years past. _ Of 
course, the principal material will be derived 
from the public-houses, of which it appears 
that there are at present nearly 1,400 m the 
county. But Mr. Christy has properly extended 
his enquiry to the signs formerly used by other 
trades, and has been able to collect a considerable 
amount of information from old newspapers, 
local pamphlets, and trade tokens. The work 
(which will be abundantly illustrated, .if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained) 
will be published by Messrs, Edmund Durant 
& Co., of Chelmsford. 


love and death. 

Ir Dahlia died I could not weep, 

It were to look on Death asleep; 

In Dahlia’s arms to die would be 
A perfect immortality. MicHAELFm5 
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Scotland of Mary Stuart ” is headed “ Learning 
and Letters,” but wanders rather widely from 
its text. It is readable enough, though the 
literary criticism which it contains is not very 
novel. The author accepts the untenable 
notion that “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green ” is 
by James L, though he admits that the exist¬ 
ing poem can only be a modernised version. 
Oddly enough, a writer in the current number 
of Macmillan has fallen into the same error. 
“ A Talk beside Ulleswater ” is a olever dia¬ 
logue on the pathos of death-scenes as de¬ 
scribed by ancient and modern poets. Mr. 
A. Innes Shand gives an aocount of the “ City 
of London Polioe,” drawing the moral that 
“the Radicals who threaten the Corporation 
and its privileges will scarcely rest their case 
on the shortcomings of that department.” 
The number ooncludes with two political 
articles, “ Europe versus England,” by “ Diplo- 
matious,” and Lord Braboume’s rejoinder to 
Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms on his article of last 
month. 

Macmillan this month has no very striking 
article. An anonymous sketch of the late 
Master of Trinity is interesting, though it does 
not contain many bf the good stories which the 
subject might lead one to expect. Mr. J. Logie 
Robertson contributes a pleasant paper on Allan 
Ramsay. “ The Protectorate of Porcolongu,” 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, relates how the simple- 
minded Herr Wolkenkopf, German consul in 
Porcolongu. outwitted the astute representa¬ 
tives of England and France at “the 
game he did not understand.” Under the 
title of “ New Lamps for Old Ones,” Mr. 
W. L. Courtney protests against recent changes 
at Oxford. The mission of Oxford, in his 
view, is to supply a “ corrective to modem 
tendencies”; and she is unfaithful to her calling 
if she yields to the clamorous demands of 
“ Science and Practical Utility.” A paper 
headed “An Alexandrian Age” is an indict¬ 
ment of the literary characteristics of our own 
epoch. The analogy suggested in the title of 
the article is undoubtedly, to some extent, a 
true one, and the writer makes some good 
points, but his criticism is too one-sided. We 
must not forget to mention an article on 
“ The Poetry of the Spanish People,” though 
the verse translations which accompany the 
quotations seldom give an adequate idea of 
their beauty. 

A very angular essay on “ St. Paul from a 
Jewish point of View,” by Dr. Schiller- 
Sanessy, forms a scarcely welcome variety in 
this month’s Expositor. At any rate, we see in 
it the germs of much possible controversy; nor 
can we believe that the author has made the 
best possible use of his wide Talmudic and 
Rabbinical attainments. The subject is one of 
great interest. The materials, however, are 
scanty, and still await scientific treatment. 
Prof. Cheyne concludes his critical biography 
of Heinrich Ewald. Prof. Curtiss gives another 
of his useful surveys of American literature on 
the Old Testament. The discrimination of the 
notices and the careful avoidance of partisan¬ 
ship are most praiseworthy. The homiletical 
element, which is, we suppose, indispensable to 
the success of the magazine, is well represented; 
and a great Scottish preacher and theologian 
who has passed away (Dr. John Ker) is pour- 
trayed in a delicate character-sketch by the 
editor. The concluding note on Dr. Hatch’s 
forthcoming “ Essays on Biblical (Greek” will 
attract the attention of students. 


THE LOAN OF MS8. FROM THE BOD¬ 
LEIAN LIBRARY. 

The following correspondence tells its own 
tale. I forward it to the Academy not because 
it interests myself, but with the oonviction that 


the peculiar proceedings of the curators, Bod¬ 
leian Library, call for full publicity, and I 
begin with the beginning. 

Yours truly, 

R. F. Burton. 

No. i. 

“S3 Dorset Street, Fortman Square: Sept. IS, 1883. 

“ Sir, —I have the honour to solicit your assistance 
in the following matter. 

“Our friend. Dr. Steingass, has kindly con¬ 
sented to collaborate with me in retranslating 
from the Wortley Montague MS. of the Bodleian 
Libraiy, Oxford, the tales originally translated in 
vol. vi. of Dr. Jonathan Scott’s Arabian Nights. 
Dr. Steingass cannot, and I should find it very 
inconvenient, to live at Oxford during the work, 
both of us having engagements in London. It 
would be a boon to us if the curators of the Bod¬ 
leian would allow the MS. to be transferred, 
volume by volume, to the India Office, and remain 
under the custody of the chief librarian—yourself. 
The whole consists of seven volumes, and, we would 
begin with vols. iii. and iv. I may note that the 
tales (as may be seen by Scott's version) contain 
nothing indelicate or immoral; in fact, the whole 
MS. is exceptionally pure. Moreover, the MS., 
as far as I can learn, is never used at Oxford. 
I am the more anxious about this matter as the 
November fogs will drive me from England, and 
I want to finish the extract before winter seta in, 
which can be done only by the co-operation of Dr. 
Steingass. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Yours obediently, 

“ Richard F. Burton. 

“Dr. R. Rost, Chief Librarian India Office.” 

As nearly a month had elapsed without my 
receiving any reply, I directed the following 
to the vice-chancellor of the university, Rev. 
Dr. Bellamy: 

No. n. 

"Athenaeum Club, Fall Mall: Oct. 18, 1886. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to submit to you the 
following details:— 

“ On September 13, 1886, I wrote to Dr. Rost, 
Chief Librarian, India Office, an official letter re¬ 
questing him to apply to the Curators of the Bod¬ 
leian Library, Oxford, for the temporary transfer 
of Arabic Manuscript 522 (the Wortley Montague 
text of the Arabian Nights) to the libraiy cf the 
India Offloe, there to be kept under special charge 
of the chief Librarian. There being seven volumes, 
I wanted only one or two at a time. I undertook 
not to keep them long, and, further, I pledged 
myself not to translate tales that might be 
offensive to propriety. 

“Thus, I did not apply for a personal loan, 
which, indeed, I should ref use on account of the 
responsibility which it would entail. I applied for 
the safe and temporary transfer of a work, volume 
by volume, from one public library to another. 

“ My official letter was forwarded at once by Dr. 
Rost, but this was the only expeditious step. On 
Saturday, September 25, the curators could form no 
quorum, the same thing took place on Saturday, 
October 9, and there is a prospect that the same 
will take place on Saturday, October 23. 

“ I am acquainted with many of the public 
libraries of Europe, but I know of none that 
would throw such obstacles in the way of students. 

“The best authorities inform me that until 
June, 1886, the signatures of two curators enabled 
a student to borrow a book or a manuscript; but 
that since June a meeting of three curators has 
been required, and that a lesser number does not 
form a quorum. 

“ May I be permitted to suggest that the statute 
upon the subject of borrowing books and manu¬ 
scripts urgently calls for revision P 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“Yours obediently, 

“Richard F. Burton. 

“ The Vioe-Chancellor, Oxford.” 

The curators presently met and the follow¬ 
ing was the result:— 

No. HI. 

“ Monday, Nov. 1,1886. 

“ Dear Sir Richard Burton,—The curators con¬ 
sidered your application on Saturday, Oct. 30, 


afternoon, and the maj ority of them were unwilling 
to lend the MS. 

“ Yours very truly, 

(Signed) “Edward B. Nicholson.” 

Learning through a private source that my 
oase had been made an unpleasant exception to 
a long-standing rule of preoedent, I again 
addressed the Reverend the Vice-Chancellor: 

No. iv. 

“ 18 Dorset Street, Fortman Square: Nov. 8,1888. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to remind you that, 
on October 13, I addressed you officially requesting 
a temporary transfer of the Wortley Montague 
manuscript [Arabian Nights) from the Bodleian 
Library to the personal care of the Librarian, India 
Office. 

“To this letter I received no reply. But on 
November 1 I was informed by Mr. Librarian 
Nicholson that the curators had considered my 
application on Saturday, October 30, and the 
majority of them were unwilling to lend the manu¬ 
script. 

“The same curators at the same meeting 
allowed sundry manuscripts for the use of an 
Indian subject to be sent to the India Offloe. 

“I cannot but protest against this invidious 
proceeding, and I would willingly learn what cause 
underlies it. 

“ 1. It cannot be the importance of the manu¬ 
script, which is one of the meanest known to me—a 
schoolboy character, most erroneous, uncorrected, 
and valuable only for a few new tales. 

“2. It cannot be any consideration of public 
morals, for I undertook (if the loan icsrs granted) 
not to translate tales which might be considered 
offensive to strict propriety. 

“ 3. It cannot be its requirement for local use. 
The manuscript stands on a high shelf in the 
manuscript room, and not one manin the whole so- 
called “ university ” can read it. 

“I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Yours obediently, 

1 “Richard F. Burton. 

“ The Vice-Chancellor, Oxford.” 

Thus, as you will see by the following dates, 
I was kept waiting six weeks before being 
favoured with a refusal: 

Application made on September 13 and sent 
on. 

On Saturday, September 25, curators could 
not form quorum, and deferred next meeting 
till Saturday, October 9. 

Saturday, October 9. Again no quorum; 
and yet it might easily have been formed, as 
three curators were on or close to the spot. 

Saturday, October 23. Six curators met and 
did nothing. 

Saturday, October 30. Curators met and 
refused me the loan of MS. 

Upon these proceedings comment is unneces¬ 
sary. I leave deductions to the common sense 
of your readers. Richard F. Burton. 


BELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bxbliothbk ftlterer Schriftwerke der dentsohen 
Schweiz. Die Schwelzer Minnesinger. Hng. V. 
K. Bartech. Frauenfeld: Huber. 8 M. 

Bornkak, G. Gescbichte der franzosischeu Litteratur 
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reiobe. Berlin: Nicolai. 9M. 
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1776-1788. Leipzig: Wartlg. 8 8. 

Durov, E. Victor Hugo, l’homme et le poJte. Paris 
LecOne. 8 fr. 80 a. 

Goethe u. das Monstrum od. Hoohzett v. Sonne u. 
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gen : Fues. 8 M. 40 Pf. 

Hues neb, A. Frhr. v. Dutch das britlsohe Reich. 

Leipzig: Broczhaus. 18 M. 
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Jahrh, Halle: Niameyer. 6 M. 
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Rouquette. 80 Ir. 

Loxseau, A. Hlstolre de la literature portogaise. 
Paris: Thorin. 4 fr. 

Lorentz, B. Die Taube tm Altertume. Leipzig: 
Fook. IM. so Pi. 
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Arohitektur Italians. Berlin: Wasmuth. 86 M, 
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Salazabo. L’Arte Romans al Medio Bvo. Fasc. 7,8. 
Naples: Furchheim. 

Schmidt, A. Shakeepeare-Lexioon. Ed. 2. Berlin: 
Reimer. 24 M. 

B£billot, P. L« geodes, oroyanoes et superstitions de 
la mer. 2" 86rie. Les meteores et les tempetes. 
Paris: Charpentler. 3 fr. so o. 

Zuokbb. M. DUrera Stelluns zur Reformation. Erlan¬ 
gen : Dclchert. 1 M. 60 Pi. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

D’Eichtal, G. Melanges de oritdque biblique. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Minr.BR, E. Bibllsohe Chronologle u. Zeitrechnung 
der Hobr&er. Wien: Konegen. 7 M. 

Bitschl, A. Geschlohte d. Pietismus. 3. Bd. Der 
Pietismus in der luther. Klrohe d. 17. u. 18 . Jahrh. 
2, Abtb. Bonn: Marcus. 7 M. SO Pi. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Cbxvaueb, E. His to ire de la Marine fran^aise sous 
le Consular et l’Empire. Paris: Hacbette. 7 fr. 
60 o. 

Coreespondenz, politisohe, Friedrich's d. Grossen. 

14. Bd. Berlin : A. Duncker. 14 M. 

DTOIk, B. Mahrens allgemelne Geschlchte. It. Bd. 
Die Zeit der Luxemburge bis 1333. Brilnn: 
Winlker. 6 M. 

Felsbeeo, O. Beltrage zur Gesohlchte d. RSmerzuges 
H einric hs VII. 1. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. SOPf. 
Huracnius, P. Das Klrchenreoht der Kstholtken u. 
Protestanten in Dentschland. 4. Bd. 1. Abth. 
Berlin: Guttentag. 15 M. 

Huemuzaki, E. Frbr. v. Fragments zur Geschichte 
der Rumanen. 6 Bd. Bucharest: Sotsohok. 4 M. 
80 Pf. 

Karlowa, O. Maria Stuarts angebliche Briefs an den 
Urafen J. Bothwell. Heidelberg: Winter. 1 M. 
60 Pf. 

Koehler, G. Die Entwickelung d. Kriegswesens u. 
der Kriegiahrung in der Ritterzeit yon der Mitte 
d. 11 . Jahrh. bis zu den Hussltenkriegen. 2. Bd. 
Breslau: Kuebner. 24 M. 

Lkhbbuechkb d. deutschen Rechts. In Verbindg. m. 
mehreren Gelehrten hrsg. y. M. Seydel. 1. Bd. 
NOrdlingen: Beck. 10 MT 

Masson, F. Lee Diplomates de la Revolution: Hugon 
de Bassyille et Bernadotte. Pans: Dldier. 6 fr. 
Martin, a. Les Cavaliers athfniens. Paris: Thorin. 
18 fr. 

Monument a medii aevi histories ree gestae Polonlae 
illustrantia. Tom. 9. Cracow: Friedlein. 14 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bhrthold, G. Studien iib. Protoplasmamechanik. 
Leipzig: Felix. 14 M. 

Braun, C. Beiichte v. dem erzbischuilich-Haynald- 
schen Observatorium zu Kalocsa in Ungarn ab. 
die daseibat in den ersten 5 Jahreu ausgefiihrten 
Arbeiten. Munster: Aschendortf. 10 M. 
Bubmestee, L. Lehrbuch aer Kinematik. 1. Bd. 
Die ebene Bewegung. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Felix. 
18 M. 

Ha heri, a not. G. Beitrage zur Anatomic u. Physio- 
logie der Lauhmooae. Berlin: Bomtraeger. a M. 
Hanstkin, a. y. Ueb. die BegrUndung der Piianzen- 
anatomie durch Nehemia Grew u. Marcello 
Malpighi. Berlin: Conrad. 2M. 

Hkhl, R. A. Von den vegetabilischen Schiitzen 
Brasiliens u. seiner Bodencultur. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. 8 M. 

Lehmann, F. Systematische Bearbeitung der Pyreno- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EARLY CUSTODY OP “ DOMESDAY.” 

Brighton : Nov. 3,1886. 

On the opening day of the Domesday Com¬ 
memoration, a scholarly and instructive paper 


dealing with the above subject, was read by 
Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Public Record Offioe. 
I should have been glad to supplement it at 
the time by one or two additional notes; 
but not having had an opportunity of doing 
so, I send them for insertion in the columns of 
the Academy. 

Our earliest direct evidence on the snhjeot is 
presumed to he that of the Dialogue (arc. 1177), 
where it is explicitly stated that Domesday 
Book was always kept in the king’s treasury. 
We have, however, I think, much earlier 
evidence to the same effect in that passage in 
Heming’s cartulary which reveals to us the 
the Domesday Commissioners on circuit, and 
which tells us that the record of their inquest 
on the privileges of the liberty of Oswaldes- 
law (I discussed at the Commemoration the 
meaning of this very important clause) ‘ ‘ in 
thesaur[aria ?] regali cum totius Anglie descrip- 
tionibus conservatur.” 

Considerable mystery and misapprehension 
(vide Ellis’s Introduction) has hitherto sur¬ 
rounded the question of the early custody of 
Domesday, and we ought to be indebted to 
Mr. Hall for his able endeavour to dispel it. It 
may be taken as clear from the above evidence 
that Domesday was removed from Winchester 
to Westminster when the treasury itself wag 
removed. Evidenoe, therefore, on the removal 
of either would be evidenoe on the removal of 
both. 

It has been suggested that an "area,” which 
was conveyed from Winchester to London in 
the 7 Hen. II. (Rot. Pip.), might have actually 
contained Domesday Book; hat the idea prob¬ 
ably originated in a misconstruction, by which 
the words “Area de Wintonia ” were wrongly 
taken together (Pipe Roll Society, iv. 83). I 
cannot myself find any real evidence for the 
removal of the treasury (with Domesday) to 
Westminster previous to the compilation of the 
Dialogue, nor can I admit that, in the absence 
of such evidence, the Dialogue affords distinct 
proof that such removal had taken place. 
Moreover, there are two pieces of evidence to 
which Mr. Hall made no allusion. The first of 
these is the heading on fol. 3 of the Burton 
Cartulary: “Sic continetur super Domesday 
apud Wintoniam.” This, it will be seen, 
is far more direct evidence than such ex¬ 
pressions as “ Liber Wintonie ” or “ Botulus 
Wintonie ” ; and as the learned editor (Gen. 
Wrottesley) tells ns that “the handwriting,” 
in his cartulary only “ dates from the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth ” century, we have at 
least an implication that Domesday remained 
at 'Winchester later than has been supposed. 
So also with the treasury. The entry—“Pro 
gladiis thesauri furbiandis ”—in the Hampshire 
account in the Pipe Roll of 1187-8 would seem 
to point to the treasury remaining there, at least 
till the end of the reign. It is, of course, 
possible that Domesday may have retained the 
name of the Roll or Book “ of Winchester ” 
for some time after its removal, so that, for the 
purpose of the argument, suoh name need not 
be insisted on. 

We are reminded by this question that we 
have yet much to leam on the details of our 
early administration. On one point, at least, 
the Dialogue is clear. The sessions of the 
exchequer, at the time of its composition, 
were Held at Winchester and Westminster ; 
but the fact that the tellers received 
extra pay for attending a session at 
Westminster, points to Winchester being 
still regarded as the normal headquarters of the 
exchequer. Now I cannot but think (I know 
not whether the suggestion has been made 
before) that the Easter sessions must have been 
held at Winchester so as to synchronise with 
the Easter courts ( curiae ) similarly held in the 
old capital. No curia being held at Michaelmas, 
the officers of the exchequer would be free to 


attend a session at Westminster. In support 
of my theory as to the Easter session, I may 
point to 1158 when a great Easter oourt (it 
would seem) was held at Worcester, instead of 
Winchester, at which the chancellor ( inter aliot) 
wag present. I believe that, for convenience, 
the Easter session of the exchequer was also 
held on this occasion at Worcester, as is shown 
by the faot (which we leam from the Pipe- 
Rolls) that the area containing the (exchequer) 
tallies was taken, for the purpose, from 
Winchester to Worcester, and then brought 
back to Winchester. I may, perhaps, mention 
that, in a paper at the Commemoration, I threw 
out the suggestion that the geld rolls, as we 
have them, may have been drawn up at the 
session of an inchoate exchequer, Easter 1084, 
at Winchester. 

With these remarks I leave the problem to 
the skilful investigation of Mr. Hall, to whose 
industry in original research we owe mnoh 
valuable information, and who will, doubtless 
succeed in discovering the solution. It is 
impossible, however, to close without alluding 
to the important services rendered on this 
occasion by the officers of the Public Record 
Offioe, to whose energetic co-operation the 
Domesday Commemoration has been so largely 
indebted for its sucoess. J. H. Round. 


“THE ANCIENT LAW3 OF IRELAND.’’ 

London: Not. 1, 1996, 
The fourth volume of this publication con¬ 
tains, inter alia, three law tracts purporting to 
he taken from a MS. in the British Museum 
marked Egerton 88. I have recently collated 
the printed text with the original codex, and 
propose, in this letter, to set down some of the 
more important discrepancies which I dis¬ 
covered. As on previous occasions (see the 
Academy, Nos. 709, 714, and 742), IshallpMs 
altogether over the numerous in stances in which 
words like adeir (Old Irish atbeir) are bisected, 
and in which marks of aspiration and of length 
are omitted or misplaced; and I shall only 
mention a few of the countless cases in which 
compendia are wrongly extended. 


i. 

Edition. Codsx. 

P.228.1, l.comarba fo. 55 a. l,do comark 


patraic 

2, gradaibocus 
ecailsi 

6, deorai . . . 
forachaidh 

7, cathair ata- 
igb uais. Is 

23, islann 

230.1.22, is air 

232,1. 1, gin airgsin 
dlige ocus 
nochar sail 
fagha nina 
atle 

234,1.1G, amail ted 
25, na mbiba 

236.1.23, doibh, icait 

aithaidhib* 


ii. 

264,1.21, gaiber im- 
orra ina 
cintaib 


padr«u 

groJaibecail* 

deor aid . . . 
tor In 
achaidh 
eatair ataigh. 

uair is 
is [s]la» 
is aire 

55 a. 2, gin taraigsin 
[leg. talrg- 
Binjdligid " 
nochar'sail 
faghbail an 
ina[d) ails 
donartri 
na mbibdad 
55 b. 1, doibh-biath- 
fathar iar 
fogrwm ; na 

tarraightrr 

far fine, is 
ann icait 
aithaidhib a 

data 

23 b. 1, gaibtw to- 
mono ana 
cintati 


* Of this passage the editor says: “ Before the 
word icait in the MS., a few words occur which art 
very dim and seem to yield no intelligible mean, 
ing.” They are perfectly legible. 
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Edition. 

Codex. 

266,1.10, saoth 

268,1. 4, ma tanrastar 

raot 

23 b. 2, mana tamw- 
tar 

ra. 

372,1. 6 , Focrena 

16 a. 1, Focrenar 

16, iar 

is iar 

19, ar 

ara 

23,febas is na 

febes immorro 

gabla 

374,11.20,21, Cosp oa 

isna gablaib 

Corp caich a 

crich a 

fine 

fine 

25,|gach mac 

gach manoch 

bes gor dia 

bes gor dia 

eclais 

eclais 

26, hinairbtar 

hinnarbtar 

32, romaineach 

16 a. 2 , ba romaineach 

37 6,1.14, Ocus: mar 

Ocus fos mar 

15, is ferr is fir 

is ierr no is 

togaidh 

fir toga 

20 , ni fiach for 

ni flacatl for- 

aich aos 

aict aos 

22 , soillsi 

iar soillsi 

23, sruithem 

sruithiu 

25, on flaitheas 

an&aithiue 

378,1. 2, a necna 

anccn aid 

7, sic flaith 

sic in flaith 

380,1, 5, annul ced 

amail cainnill 

mbi 

mbi 

16, cairde . . . 

16 b. 1 , cana 7 cairde 

tine . . . 

... tinne... 

cuiugell 

cuingella 

18, ficht 

Jic/at 

382,1.12, faor giallna 
384,1. 9, beg 

saor- giallna 

16 b. 2 , beg 6 

386,1. 8 , do hairledh 

rohairWA 

20 , Ni ti sum- 

Ni t cl sinsvr 

sear 


The nature of most of the mistakes above 
corrected proves that they cannot be ascribed 
to the transcriber, Dr. O’Donovan, or to anyone 
acquainted with Gaelic. They must therefore 
be due to the editor. 

Another of his exploits is in p. 374, where 
11. 4 to 9 (inclusive) have nothing corresponding 
in the codex, but are made up, without any 
notice to the reader, out of the string of glosses 
contained in 11. 10 to 23. Another is in pp. 
374, 376, 378, 380, 382, 384, 386, where the 
mysterious vocable with which each of those 
pages is headed is nothing but the English 
word Succession printed in Irish characters! 
What would be thought of a gentleman who, 
knowing nothing of Greek but the alphabet, 
undertook for a goodly sum of public money 
to edit the ancient laws recently discovered in 
Crete, and entitled his work Kei8 ip Voprty ? 

Of the guesswork called a translation it will 
be enough to cite the following : aibillteora (of 
a thaumaturge), p. 229, 1. 7, is rendered by 
(“ of) a hermit ” ; fodera (which causes), p. 233, 
margin, by “it is the reason” ; tar ailchib in 
domain (over the rocks of the world), p. 379, by 
“over the dreaded rocks”; tulach tighernmais 
i tarrathar triar (a hill of lordship wherein 
three persons are comprised— i.e., where a 
man, his father, and Ms grandfather, have 
each been cMef), p. 379, by “He is a hill, a 
chieftainship in the third person.” But the 
most amusing example of editorial competence 
is in p. 377, where the words d ua cuinn, a cor- 
maic (0 Cormac ! O grandson of Conn !) are 
rendered by “ O grandson of Conn O’Cormac.” 
The learned editor had obviously read the lines 

“ Per mac et o semper veros cognoscis Hibemos : 

Bis demptis verus nullus Hibernus adest,” 

and accordingly turned O’Donovan’s interjec¬ 
tion into a prefix. Whitley Stokes. 


GOLDSMITH, CHAPELAIN, AND LUCAN. 

Cambridge: Nov. 8,1896. 

In the Academy for October 30, p. 294, 
Mr. Scott suggests that Goldsmith’s admirable 
simile in “ The Deserted Village,” 189-93, 


“As some tall cliff,” &c., was borrowed from 
the following passage in an ode by Chapelain: 

“ Dans un paisible mouvement 
Tu t’ ddves au firmament 
Et laisses contra toi murmurer oette terre; 

Ainsi le haut Olympe, u son pied sablonneux, 
Laisse fumer la foudre et grander le tonnerre, 

Et garde son sommet tranquille et lumineux.” 

I may point out that, whether Goldsmith 
borrowed from Chapelain or not, Chapelain 
himself was probably indebted for several of 
the details of the above passage to the follow¬ 
ing lines of Lucan (ii. 266-73), where Brutus is 
addressing Cato; 

“ melius tranquilla sine armis 
otia solus ages, sicut caeleatia semper 
inconcussa suo volvuntur sidera lapsu. 
fulminibut propior terrae succenditur aer, 
imaque telluris ventos tract usque coruscos 
fiammarum accipiunt: nubes excedit Olympus 
lege deum. minim as rerum discordia turbat; 
pactm tumma tenent." 

Olympus, as described in the Odyssey, vi. 43, 
has an al&pri bvt<pt\os. J. E. Sandys. 


“OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY.” 

Sheffield: Nov. 8,1886. 

In notiaing Lady Magnus’s book on Jewish 
Mstory I regret to say that, in the hurry of 
writing, I incorrectly stated that there was no 
index. As a matter of fact there is a short list 
of dates at the beginning of the book, and I 
should have written that it was hardly adequate 
considering the merits and importance of the 
book. P. A. Barnett. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 15.8.80 p.m. Royal Academy: Anatomy 
Lecture, by Prof. J. Marshall. 

Tuesday, hfov. 16, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ The Cost 
and Conditions of Railway Traffic in Different 
Countries,” by Mr. J. S. Jeans. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Concrete, as applied 
in the Construction of Harbours at Quebec, 
Colombo, Newhaven, Wicklow, Fraserburgh, and 
Lowestoft,” by Messrs. Kinipple, Kyle, Carey, 
Strype, Wiilet, and Langley. 

8 80 p.m. Zoological: “The Lepidoptera of 
Mhow, in Central India,” by Col. O. Hwinhoe; 

“ Contributions to the Anatomy of Gcncoceyx cali- 
fornianm" by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt; “Description 
of three Species of Scelidotberium," by Mr. R. 
Lydekker; and “Two European Species of Horn- 
binator," by G. A. Boulenger. 

Wednesday, Nov. 17, 8 p.m. university College : Bar- 
low Lecture, “ The Collation of MSS. of the Divine. 
Commedia, and especially Ambiguities resulting 
from varying Orthography,” by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Moore. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ The Drifts of the Vale of 
Clwyd, and their Relation to the Caves and Cave- 
Deposits,” by Prof. T. M. Hughes; “The Metn- 
morphic Rocks of the Malvern Hilis,” I., by Mr. F. 
Rutley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: First Meeting of Ses¬ 
sion, Opening Address by the Chairman of Council, 
Capt. Douglas Galton. 

Thubsday, Nov. 18 . 2.30 p.m. British Museum : “The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” IH., by 
Mr. G. Bertin. 

8 p.m. University College: Barlow Lecture, 
“ Discussion of Selected Passages in the Divine 
Commedia Illustrative of the Principles of Textual 
Criticism,” by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “Floral Conformation of 
Cyvripedium," by Dr. Maxwell Masters; “Recent 
Ephemeridae,” by the Rev. A. Eaton; “Further 
Contributions to the Flora of Madagascar," by Mr. 
J. G. Baker; and "Supposed Precedence ofHivas 
in Genus Conui" by Mr. S. Hanley. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ A Spectroscopic Study of 
Dyes and Colours ” and “Naegeli’s Theory of Fer¬ 
mentation,” by Prof. W. N. Hartley; “ The Reduc¬ 
tion of Nitrites to Hydroxamiua by Hydrogen 
Sulphide,” by Dr. Divers and Mr. T. Haga; and 
“ The Preparation nnd Saponification of Hydro- 
evanides of the Diketones, by Dr. Japp and Dr. 
N. H. J. Miller. 

Fbiday, Not. 19, 8.30 p.m. Royal Academy : Anatomy 
Lecture, by Prof. J. Marshall. 

4 p.m. Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead: “The Church of St. Mary, Luton, 
Beds.” by Mr. Arthur E. Street; “The Annals of 
Ely,” by Mr. Walter Lovell; and Exhibition of 
Rubbings of Brasses, Drawings of Monuments, Ac. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 
“Diamond-mining in Parana, South Brazil,” by 
Mr. A. J. Russell. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ A Philological Tour on 
the Continent,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 


8CIENCE. 

SCHWABB’s CATULLUS. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber ad optimos codices 

denuo collates Lndovicus Schwabius recog¬ 
novit. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 

This small and convenient edition of the text 
of Catullus, uniform with Korn’s Metamor¬ 
phoses of Ovid, Leo’s Plautus, Detleffen’s 
Pliny, Ladeig’s Virgil , appearing as it does 
just twenty years after the publication of 
Schwabe’s former text of the poet, marks the 
change whioh the publication of the Oxford 
MS. (0) introduced into the critioism of the 
text. In 1866 Sohwabe gave to the world 
for the first time a complete collation of the 
Paris M8. ( G ). In 1867 I published my 
edition, in which 0 was collated for the first 
time. In 1874 Bahrens published his Ana¬ 
lecta, calling new attention to the importance 
of 0, and basing the constitution of the text 
upon G 0 only. 

In this new edition Sohwabe so far follows 
Bahrens as to make 0 and G the ordinary 
basis of his text, quoting, however, from time 
to time the readings of other MSS. In this 
respect he will, I think, give great satisfac¬ 
tion to the increasing number of those who 
remain unconvinced by the arguments of 
Biihrens as to & being the parent of all the 
MSS. subsequent to 1400. 

The main features of this new edition are 
two: first, a most admirable conspectus of 
all the passages in ancient mediaeval or 
Renaissance writers who quote or speak of 
Catullus—this seems to he quite exhaustive ; 
secondly, a careful abstinence from admitting 
into the poems any conjectures except such as 
may be thought from the general agreement 
of scholars to be beyond doubt. I need not 
say that in Catullus these are few indeed. 
Occasionally, perhaps, scepticism transcends 
its legitimate limits—«.y., lxiv. 73, MSS. give 
“ Ilia tempestate ferox que et tempore Theseus,” 
which was very early emended 
“ Ilia tempestate ferox quo ex tempore Theseus ”; 
nor is it possible to believe that it was 
anything else. Yet, if we consider how 
greatly Bahrens has deformed the text of 
Catullus by emendations which cannot be 
right, and must be wrong, we shall probably 
feel grateful to Schwabe for allowing us to 
return to the MS. tradition, however vitiated. 

Its accuracy, cheapness, and commodious 
form should make this edition very popular. 
It contains, besides, an excellent index of the 
words in Catullus. Robinson Ellis. 


SOME BOOKS ON GEOLOGY. 

Outlines of Geology. By James Geikie. (Stan¬ 
ford.) No dearer proof of the growing 
popularity of geology is needed than that 
furnished by the recent appearance of an 
unusual number of new text-books dealing 
with this department of science. Prof. James 
Geikie A latest addition to the list is likely 
to prove a thoroughly useful work, being 
neither too detailed nor too slender for 
the average student. It occupies among our 
class-books a position somewhat like that taken 
by Lyell’s Students’ Manual, and doserves to 
become equally popular. There are, however, 
wide differences between the two books. One 
marked variation is observable in the treat¬ 
ment of the subject of stratigraphioal or 
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historical geology; for while Lyell, in describ¬ 
ing the stratified rocks, follows a descending 
order, Prof. Geikie, like most modern teachers, 
follows an ascending arrangement, commencing 
with the oldest known rocks, and thence 
advancing steadily npwards to the most recent 
strata. Each of these methods has its 
advantages; each its disadvantages. For the 
advanced student, the ascending order is 
undeniably preferable, since it is the natural or 
historical method, and follows the chronological 
sequence in which the strata were deposited. 
But for junior students—and it is for 
such that Prof. Geikie’s work is primarily 
intended—the ease is altogether different. To 
commence the study of the strata with the 
oldest rocks is to plunge at once into some of 
the most difficult parts of geology. Metamor¬ 
phism and a crowd of other obscure problems 
face the student as he sets his foot on the lowest 
rung of the geological ladder. But let him 
begin at the other end, let him step gently 
down from the top of the scale, and his early 
progress, though not free from difficulty, is 
unquestionably much easier. He passes 
gradually from the familiar events of the recent 
period to those of the remote past. As he recedes 
his difficulties increase, but he is prepared to 
front them; and in fine he proceeds, as a 
philosopher should, from the discussion of the 
known to that of the unknown. In presenting 
to the young student a general sketch of 
geology there is but little scope for originality. 
But Prof. Geikie has made the most of his 
slender opportunities ; and here and there the 
reader meets with curious scraps of information 
not usually found in elementary works on 
geology—such for instance as au account of 
so-called preternatural rains. Questions relating 
purely to physical geography are, as a rule, 
excluded, but all the ordinary topics of physical 
geology receive adequate discussion. It would, 
perhaps, have been pardonable if, in a work by 
the author of The Great Ice Age, especial 
prominence had been given to the subject of 
ice and the glacial period. It is satisfactory, 
however, to note that this is not the case. 
The author, no doubt, attributes to ice a greater 
potency than would be allowed by a certain 
school of geologists, “but the subject is not 
unduly pressed forward; and here, as in other 
parts, the work is remarkably well balanced. 
Each phase of the many-sided science is fairly 
presented to the student; and Prof. Geikie’s 
work is in every way an admirable guide to 
those who, taking up the study of geology, 
desire to master its fundamental principles and 
acquire familiarity with its leading facts. 

The Prospector's Handbook. By J. W. An¬ 
derson. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) Travellers 
who have not had the advantage of a training 
in geology and the allied sciences often inquire 
for a work small enough to be readily carried 
with them, yet comprehensive enough to guide 
them in examining untrodden ground. Mr. 
Anderson here seeks to supply such a want. 
Within very slender compass he offers the 
reader a brief sketch of the sciences of min¬ 
eralogy and geology, and of the arts of assay¬ 
ing and surveying. It is, of course, not much 
that he can possibly say about each of these 
topics ; and if we believed in the proverbial 
danger of a little learning we should be com¬ 
pelled to condemn the book at once. But we 
are disposed to admit that even the smattering 
of information given here is likely to be useful. 

It is to be regretted, however, that, while the 
idea of producing such a work was unques¬ 
tionably good, the execution is not altogether 
satisfactory. Many of the descriptions of 
minerals are vague, and some of the definitions 
in the appended glossary leave much to be 
desired. Nevertheless the book is not without 
points of merit, and we may specially commend 
such parts as the author’s remarks on pro¬ 


specting for valuable minerals, and on the 
occurrence of gold-ores. 

Fourth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office.) 
This volume contains, in addition to the usual 
reports on the progress of the survey, an 
elaborate essay on “ Hawaiian Volcanoes,” by 
Captain Dutton. It appears that the author, 
who is known to geologists all over the world 
by his fine monograph on the Grand Canon 
District, has been deputed to work out the 
geological structure of the Cascade Range in 
N. W. California and Oregon. As this 
range is essentially of volcanic character, a 
preliminary study of the phenomena of active 
volcanoes was deemed advisable, and, hence, 
Captain Dutton was induced to spend some 
months in the Band wioh Islands. His study of 
this group, especially of the active centres at 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea, has resulted in a 
valuable essay; for though the Hawaiian vol¬ 
canoes have often been described, Captain 
Dutton is so keen an observer, and so clear a 
writer, that his report is highly acceptable to 
geologists. The volcanic mountains of Hawaii, 
instead of being surmounted by cones, present 
broad, flattened tops, in which are immense 
pits containing lakes of lava. As these de¬ 
pressions, though commonly called craters, are 
widely different from the crateral openings of 
ordinary volcanic cones, Captain Dutton pro¬ 
poses to distinguish them as calderas. He 
devotes a chapter to “ The Volcanic Problem ” ; 
but though all the current theories of volcan- 
icity are discussed, he has to confess that be has 
not been able to reach the secret of the volcano. 
While Captain Dutton’s essay forms the most 
notable feature in the volume before us, the 
other papers printed in Major Powell’s report 
must not be forgotten. Mr. J. S. Curtis pub¬ 
lishes an abstract of his work on the Eureka 
District, Nevada; and Mr. A. Williams, jun., 
discusses oertain popular fallacies regarding 
deposits of ores of the precious metals. 
Palaentology is well represented by Dr. C. A. 
White’s monograph on the fossil Ostreidae of 
North America—a more comprehensive work 
than its title suggests, inasmuch as it presents 
a comparison of recent and fossil oysters, and 
enters fully into the life-history of the oommon 
oyster living on the Atlantic coast of America. 


OBITUARY. 

The Canton of Neuchiitel has lost one of its 
most eminent citizens in Prof. Paul Morthier. 
In his earlier life he practised medicine, and 
had a repute as a skilful surgeon. He gave up 
his practioe, however, in order to devote him¬ 
self exclusively to the science of botany, which 
he had studied under Dr. Oswald Heer. In 
1862 he was appointed professor of botany at 
the Academy in Neuchiitel, where he taught 
until 1883. His speciality was the study of 
sponges, in which province he has won a Euro¬ 
pean fame. Dr. Morthier will be long remem¬ 
bered in Switzerland as the founder of the 
Swiss Botanische Gesellschaft. He was an 
ardent politician, as well as a scholar, and had a 
seat in the Great Council of the Canton. During 
one winter he carried on the editorship of Lc 
Republicain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF THE ICE AGE* 
University College, London: Nov. 6, 1886 . 
In the Academy of this week, Mr. Grant 
Allen reviews the recent work of Dr. Croll, Dis¬ 
cussions on Climate and Cosmology. Mr. Allen, 
whether he is dealing with the evolution of 
leaves o? of cosmos, is always readable and 


occasionally exact. There are, however, some 
sentences in his review to which I wish to draw 
special attention, and I have italicised them in 
the following quotation: 

“ Dr. droll has been fortunate among theorists in 
living to see his own explanation of the causes 
which lead to glacial epochs almost universally 
adopted, with or without minor modifications, by nearly 
everybody capable of forming any intelligent opinion 
at all upon the difficult subject to which he has 
devoted the best years of his working life.” 

Alongside these words I shall place the remarks 
of two scientists who will be generally 
acknowledged as among our first authorities 
on terrestrial physios. 

Prof. Albert Heim, after discussing briefly 
but clearly the evidences of the Ice Age and 
its causes, remarks: 

“ Bis zur Stunde miissen wir eingestehen, dass wir 
die tiefere Ursache der Eiszeit noch nicht kennen, 
so vielerlei verschiedene Griinde uns denkbar 
erscheinen mtigen. Die Losung auch dieser 
Frage ist der Zukunft uberbunden! ”—( Handbud 
der Gletsoherkunde, p. 560, 1885.) 

No physicist has studied more thoroughly 
than Heim the origin and development of 
glaciers, and yet on this point he remains 
agnostic. 

Prof. G. H. Darwin in his opening address 
to the mathematical and p hysical section of 
the British Association last September, after 
pointing out various difficulties which the 
theory involves, spoke as follows: 

“ Such, then, appears to be our present state of 
ignorance of these great terrestrial actions, and 
any speculations as to the precise effect of changes 
in the annual distribution of the sun’s heat mast 
be very hazardous until we know more precisely 
the nature of the thing changed. 

“ When looking at the astronomical theoiy of 
geological climate as a whole, one cannot but 
admire the symmetry and beauty of the scheme, 
and nourish a hope that it may be true; but the 
mental satisfaction derived from our survey most 
not blind us to the doubts and difficulties with 
which it is surrounded.” 

In the same address, in discussing the evi¬ 
dence for Dr. Croll’s theory, Prof. Darwin said: 

“ However this may be, so remarkable a doctrine 
as the instability of climate must certainly be 
regarded with great suspicion, and we should 
require abundant proof before accepting it."— 
{Nature, September 2, 1886.) 

It is obvious that Prof. Darwin, our leading 
authority on the influence of astronomical 
changes on terrestrial physics, also remains 
agnostic. Indeed, it seems to me that his 
Birmingham address was essentially directed to 
emphasising the danger to science of treating 
plausible hypotheses as absolute truths. 

My purpose is not to discuss the evidence for 
or against Dr. Croll’s theory, but solely to 
point out the real danger to science of such 
reviews as Mr. Grant Allen’s. I cannot suppose 
him ignorant of the writings of Heim and 
Darwin, for without such knowledge he would 
hardly have ventured to review a work upon 
such an extremely difficult subject. Yet he 
quietly ignores their agnosticism, and replaces 
it by the dogmatic assertion that Dr. Croll’s 
explanation has been almost universally adopted 
by nearly everybody capable of forming any in¬ 
telligent opinion ! This dogmatism on the part 
of popular science writers is likely, in the near 
future, to be a great danger to genuine science. 
Is she to follow in the steps of theology, and, 
by a dogmatic assertion of hypothesis as 
absolute truth, draw down upon herself the 
ridicule of after ages, or shall she assert that 
agnosticism in scientific which she maintains 
with regard to yet unproven theological theoiy. 
For science to receive each suggestion with 
gratitude, to investigate it with all care, but to 
wait for an overwhelming probability based on 
coincidence between fact $nd theory before sge 
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teaches any hypothesis as dogmatio truth, seems 
to me the more fitting course. To judge, 
however, by the utterances of some of the 
*• science ” lecturers, more especially those who 
frequent working-men’s clubs, by the writings, 
j mrnalistic and otherwise, of the professional 
■•science” populariser, we are likely in the 
near future to have a scientific dogmatism 
hardly paralleled by the theological dogmatism 
of the rural priest of the middle ages. 

Karl Pearson. 


HITTITES AND AMORITES. 

Weston-super-Mare: Nov. 6, 1886 . 

In tho last three numbers of the Academy 
are letters from Profs. Sayce and Cheyne and 
Dr. Neubauer, on which I wish to say a few 
words. 

I do not agree with Prof. Cheyne with 
regard to the Egyptian information on the land 
of Amor, nor do I think Prof. Maspero is quite 
rightly cited by him. For in the fourth edition 
ot his History he says of the allied enemies 
(p. 267) that, 

“augmented by the forces of the peoples who 
submitted on their line of march, they threw 
themselves on Cilicia, forced the Qidt and the 
Khiti to follow them, assembled the contingents 
ot Gargamish, Arad, and Kadesh [of course on 
Orontes] ; after having halted some time in the 
neighbourhood of this town in the land of the 
Amorites, they hastened straight upon Egypt.” 

Chabas took this land of the Amorites for the 
Biblical southern region of the Amorites east 
and west of Jordan, and this “Kadesh of the 
land of Amor ” for Kadesh Bamea (XIX. Dyn. 
•44, Etudes sur Vantiquite historique, 2“* ed. pp. 
260, 265). But it is clear that Kadesh on Orontes 
was in the land of Amor according to the 
Egyptians ; and I think Rameses III. must refer 
to the same Kadesh, as Prof. Maspero evidently 
Bolds. 

I will not go into the question of the Kadesh 
of Seti I. It is not to be forgotten that 
Humeses II. expressly tells us that Dapur, 
which seems clearly to be the fortress on Tabor, 
was in the land of the Amorites. If so, the 
Egyptians testify to this race as possessing 
territory as far south as Galilee, and.we see 
the towers of Dapur defended by pigtailed 
Hittites in “the land of the Amorites.” This 
locking-in of the Hittites and Amorites has 
struck me quite as forcibly out of the Bible as 
in it; and 1 think it will be apparent in regard 
to the very early geography of Syria, which 
has for several years been a favourite study 
with me. The Hittite cities, with their Sutekhs 
and goddesses invoked to confirm the first 
treaty recorded in history, may illustrate Prof. 
Sayce’s view of the sanctuary towns; and it is 
possible that the characteristic spirit of alliance 
and good faith which bound Hittite and Amorite 
together, and both in friendly covenant with 
Abraham at Khebron, may have been thus 
strengthened and sanctioned. 

Henry George Tomkins. 

P.S.—There is a very interesting indication 
of a northern land of the Amorites, beginning 
from Aphaca, in Josh. xiii. 4 : “All the land of 
the Canaanites and Mearah that belongeth to 
the Zidonians [‘ probably the village Moghei- 
riyeh, north of Sidon ’ (Conder)] unto Aphek, to 
the borders of the Amorites” (R.V. The 
Hebrew gives a plain apposition, as if the 
border or boundary of the Amorites were at 
Aphek, reached at that point from the south; 
and the LXX. and Vulgate agree); “ and the 
land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon toward 
the sunrising from Baal-gad under Mount 
Hermon unto the entering into Hamath.” 
Now if Dr. Porter is right in arguing that the 
entrance of Hamath, “as the starting-point 
[in Ezekiel’s description] is the sea, must 
evidently mean the pass at el-Husn, between 
Lebanon and the Nusairiyeh hills,” this 


northern land of the Amorites would bring us 
to the lake of Homs and “ Kadesh in the land 
of the Amorites ” ; to “ the land of the Hittites 
unto Kadesh ” (2 Sam. xxiv. 6 , Var. Bible); 
and we find the Northern Amorites and Hittites 
dovetailed together in the very same way that 
is so striking in the Egyptian records and 
tableaux. I believe that Prof. Sayce is quite 
right, and that his opinion may be vindicated 
more fully as this inquiry proceeds. It is worth 
remark that the Amorites reached on the east 
of Jordan as far north as Hermon, which they 
called Shenir. H. G. T. 


PRE-AKKADIAN WRITING. 

University Oollege: November 9,1886. 

In Mr. Bertin’s letter in the Academy of 
November 5 (which I might have answered 
very differently), the conditions of my exposi¬ 
tion of the non-Akkadian origin of the 
Babylonian writing are somewhat misrepre¬ 
sented. I beg, therefore, to recall the following 
facts: 

In April, 1883, the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society published the second part of a 
long paper of mine, on “The Oldest Book of 
the Chinese.” After having explained what a 
careful study of this book had disclosed to me, 
and the probability that some of its fragments 
may have been survivals of documents which 
had been in the possession of the early civilisers 
of China, and, therefore, accepted or derived, 
together with the other elements of this civilisa¬ 
tion, from the old focus of Babylon through 
the medium of Susiana, I had to examine 
the characteristics of the writing borrowed by, 
or taught to, those early civilisers, and was led 
to mention the transformation which this 
Babylonian writing, previous to its adaptation 
on the part of the civilisers of China, had 
undergone. As the Chinese borrowing was 
made minus the wedged shapes, it frequently 
happens that the early Chinese shapes afford a 
clue to the explanation of difficult hiero- 
glypbical forms of Babylonian. Hence the 
possibility, as well as the necessity, of stating 
the facts disclosed therefrom. 

All these explanations cover two pages of the 
said paper; and anyone interested in the sub¬ 
ject may peruse pp. 278-279, where these ex¬ 
planations are given, and thus appreciate for 
themselves the genuiness of my discovery. 

The progress in cuneiform research made 
since those pages were written now necessitates a 
few improvements. Thedate 3750 B.o. indicated 
by Nabonidus as that of the son of Sargon was 
not then known, and has changed the conditions 
of the problem. The perpendicular use of the 
Chinese writing was simply an imitation of the 
wedge writing (see Academy, Sept. 1, 1883 ; 
Aug. 7, 1886) ; and the expression “ non¬ 
cuneiform” must be substituted for that of 
“ pre-Cuneiform,” which I used there. I beg 
to be allowed to quote here Note 3, page 279: 
“The special study I have made of this pre¬ 
cuneiform writing permits me to say that it seems 
to have had at first an imperfect connexion with 
the Egyptian (the connexion is still visible by the 
common possession of characters also found in the 
writing borrowed by the Chinese); but it bears 
unmistakably the mark, previous to the later 
Semitic influence, ot a serious modification. The 
shape of the characters, in cases of isolated or 
compound ones easy to disintegrate, has been 
rectified in order to have them facing to the reader 
(a feature common to this writing and to the 
Chinese), in contradistinction to the profile feature 
of the Egyptian and Hittite hieroglyphs. This 
rectification seems to point to the wish of avoiding 
a boustrophedou system of writing (necessitating 
two directions for the characters), as in the Hittite 
characters and partially in Egyptian. The direc¬ 
tion selected lisa been from left to right, most 
likely because it was previously more often used, 
as in Egyptian. Afterwards the process of hori¬ 
zontal lines superseded the older one, which, as in 


Egyptian, had regard to the comparative size of 
the characters. A great number ot the characters 
in their hieratio shape bear testimony to these 
facts. The laying down of the too-high-sized 
characters was ruled by the nature of their figures; 
and, in other cases, either because it had to be 
dons somehow, or acoording to rules which I have 
not yet detected. Simultaneously with these 
rectifications, which may be attributed to newly 
arrived oonquerors, the characters received new 
sounds appellative of their subject, or what was 
thought to be their subjeot, in the language ot the 
new-comers. That they were the population 
known by the names of Akkadian and Sumerian 
is more than probable. As the borrowing ot the 
writing by the Chinese Sak families was posterior 
to all these facts, it was necessary to outline 
them.”—(March, 1883.) 

The question of the real origin of the writing 
was left aside by me. The Semitic influence 
there mentioned could only be the later Semitic, 
as I did not at that time know anything of the 
early civilised Semites, beyond what is ascer¬ 
tained about the Harran astronomical lore 
(which, by the way, is not mentioned in Mr. 
Bertin’s paper). 

I have re-studied the question in a forth¬ 
coming notice on “ The Kushite Origin of the 
Babylonian Writing.” 

Terrien de Lacouperib. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridoh Antiquarian Society. — (Monday, 
October So.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne (president) in the chair.— 

A communication from the Rev. 0. W. King was 
read upon a tablet lately presented to Trinity 
College Library, bearing the following inscription : 
m • vsaaio 

T - t • FAL ' FLACCO 
CELSVS PRATER 

“ To Marcus Verrius, son of Titus, of the Falerina 
Tribe, his brother Celsus ” [erected this monu¬ 
ment]. The words are cut in the round bold 
characters used in the later years of the Republic, 
which did not outlast the first century of the 
Empire: the material is a well-preserved slab, 28 
in. long by 18 in. wide, of Parian marble, for the 
quarries of Carrara were but recently worked when 
Pliny wrote. Before attempting to identify the 
person thus briefly commemorated I should remark 
that the Verria was a plebeian family, and the 
Falerina in which it was registered a rustic tribe: 
Flaccus was the actual name of tho deceased, for 
the nomen and tribus of the Verria gens had 
been (as was the rule) assumed by his father, 
originally a slave, upon becoming a freed-man of 
that family. That Flaccus was a word of some 
Italian dialect (probably Oscan, from the analogy 
of Maccus) cannot be doubted; nor that, with 
Bassus, Varus, and the like, it denoted some 
personal peculiarity of the man who bore it—per¬ 
haps “ lop-eared,” for its Latin derivative flocculus 
is applied to anything that droops. From Suetonius 
we learn that Verrius Flaccus was the son of a 
freed-man, as was the father of his contemporary 
and namesake, the poet Horace. Induced by his 
high reputation as a schoolmaster, Augustus 
appointed him tutor to his grandsons, Oaius and 
Lucius, with a salary of one hundred sestertia 
(£1000) a year. He also lodged Verrius together 
with his whole school of twenty boys in the palace, 
stipulating, however, that he was not to increase the 
number. One novel point in his system seems to 
have been to set his pupils themes for declamations 
in which they should compete for a prize, which 
was a book valuable for its antiquity or its beauty. 
He added to his reputation by drawing up a set of 
Fasti (Kalendar of the Months), of which fragments, 
containing January, March, April, and September 
entire, were found in 1770 among the ruins of tho 
forum of Praeneste. The seven quotations that 
Pliny makes from Verrius prove him to have been 
a high authority in matters of archaeology. The 
two skulls that were found and catalogued with 
the tablet cannot well belong to either of the two 
brothers mentioned thereon; for it was as 
impossible for the corpse ot the Augustan school¬ 
master to have been buried entire as it was (till 
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lately) for that of an Englishman of the same status 
to have been cremated. It is so rare to meet with 
the actual memorials of personages named ever so 
incidentally in ancient history that have escaped 

“ The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and 

fire,” 

that this marble may justly be reckoned among the 
most interesting relics of antiquity that have come 
down to our times. As the memorial of a great 
scholar in the brightest days of literature, no more 
fitting shrine for its reception could have been 
found than the Library of Trinity College, where 
the Manes of the ancient professor will, after so 
many centuries of oblivion, hear his name and fame 
once more echoed by innumerable voices, and be— 
let us hope—propitious to the second dedicator, 
who has thus carried out the last lingering desire 
of the lost soul— 

“ Rinfresca la memoria mia che giace! ” 

Prof. E. C. Clark suggested that the inscription 
reads M. F. Marti Filio, and remarked on the 
position of the name of the tribe before the cogno¬ 
men Flacco, referring to a similar instance in the 
case of an inscription now in the possession of the 
Earl of Fowis. He also mentioned the existence of 
a probably forged inscription relating to the same 
person, in which he was represented as belonging 
to the tribus Palatina instead of Falerina. The 
error of the forger he considered to arise from the 
story of Flaccus’s migration to the Palatine, as 
reported by Suetonius. He added that Flaccus 
was the author of the book De Verborum Signijica- 
tione, attributed to Festus. 

English Goethe Society.— ( Wednesday, I Voc. S.) 
H. Schutz Wilson, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. R. Gar¬ 
nett read a paper on ‘ ‘ The New Melusine.’ ’ After 
briefly sketching the literary history of the story, 
and its relation to the ancient legend, Dr. Garnett 
read a translation, made by himself, of the 
greater part of it, and proceeded to discuss the 
opinions of the German critics respecting its origin 
and purpose. Only one theory had obtained 
extensive acceptance; that which, starting from 
the admitted fact that some tales more or less 
resembling the New Melusine, were originally recited 
to Friedenke Brion and her family during one of 
Goethe's visits to Sesenheim, regarded it as an 
allegorical representation of his relation to 
Friederike, and his reasons for breaking off his 
intimacy with her and her family. According to 
this view, which was ingeniously advocated by 
Friederike’s biographer, Lucius, the elvish folk 
among whom the hero is persuaded to dwell for a 
a time, symbolise Friederike’s circumstances in 
general; and his escape and return to his natural 
dimensions denote Goethe’s action upon his 
discovery that association with inferiors would 
trammel and thwart his genius. This interpreta¬ 
tion was inadmissible on two accounts: the 
narrator’s transformation into an elf was not 
represented as the necessary result of his attach¬ 
ment, but as the penalty of his folly and misdoing; 
and he was described throughout as a poor pitiful 
scamp, infinitely the inferior of his mistress. It 
was impossible that Goethe should have designedly 
represented himself in so disadvantageous a light; 
and, though he might have taken some hints from 
the Sesenheim episode, the story could not be 
regarded as autobiographical or symbolical. It 
nevertheless conveyed one lesson of the highest 
value—the superiority of character to fortune. 
Good fortune was continually presenting itself to 
the hero ; but, from want of character, he never 
could grasp it, and ended in a kitchen, as he began. 
In the'discussion which ensued, Mr. Edward Bell 
remarked on the resemblance of the New 
Melusine to another fanciful tale by Goethe, 
the New Paris; and Miss Toulmin Smith 
stated that the original legend of “ Melusine ” had 
been dramatised in Germany. 

Philoloqical Society.— {Friday, Nov. 5.) 
Pkof. Saycb, President, in the chair.—The presi¬ 
dent read two papers :—I. On “ The Origin of the 
Augment in the Indo-European Verb.” After 
reviewing the theories that have been put forward 
to account for the origin of the augment, the writer 
pointed out that its possession by some of the 
Indo-European languages and not by others 
indicated the existence of parallel foims in the 
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parent-speech, some with and some without the 
prefix. Recent research has shown that the 
primitive vowel of the augment, like that of the 
reduplicated syllable, was e. The reduplicated 
syllable of stems beginning with a vowel was 
therefore necessarily >, and that the reduplicated 
syllable was not confined to the perfect, is proved 
by the reduplicated presents and aorists. The 
theory was propounded that the reduplicated 
syllable of stems beginning with a vowel was 
extended by analogy to stems beginning with a 
consonant, imperfects or aorists being thus dis¬ 
tinguished from perfects, just as a difference of 
vowel was used in Greek to distinguish the present 
SiSaui from the perfect StSioxa. The augment was, 
consequently, originally the reduplicated syllable 
of the imperfects or aorists of stems beginning with 
a vowel. II. The president next adverted to “ The 
Passive of the Italic and Keltic Languages.” The 
r which characterises it cannot be the s of the 
reflexive pronoun, as was formerly supposed, since 
neither in Oscan nor in Old Irish does s become r. 
Moreover, verbal forms with r have been pointed 
out in Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek. But in these 
the r follows the stem, not the personal termina- 
tive, as in Latin and Keltic. An attempt was made 
to account for this change of position by starting 
from the second person singular of the present and 
imperative where, as in legeri-s, or leger-e, by the 
side of the active leg-e, the person-ending is 
attached to the suffix. The imperative amarc was 
formed on the analogy of legere; but this, being 
compared with the active ama, caused the suffix to 
be regarded as a termination which followed the 
endings of the active forms. It was shown that 
the terminations, legitur, legimur, leguntur, pre¬ 
suppose that the r was originally sonant in these 
iorms, from which wo must conclude that the final 
syllable of amare had become sonant in pronuncia¬ 
tion after a preceding consonant. Legor will have 
been formed on the analogy of legitur. The fact 
that the r of legitur, See., was originally sonant 
deals the final death-blow to the theoiy which saw 
in the r of the Latin passive the reflexive pronoun. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at roduoed prlcw (En|fr*TlnKt, Chromo*, 
and Oleograph* ).huadaomoly framed. F.weryono about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GKO. revs, lid, Btrand, near Water loo-bridge. 


“ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins.” 

— Crete and the Aegaean Islands. By War¬ 
wick Wroth. (Printed for the Trustees.) 
The authorities of the British Museum coin 
department are continuing the publication of 
their catalogue at the rate of about one 
volume a year. The present part is the first 
which we have noticed bearing the name of 
Mr. Wroth; but it is quite fitted to take its 
place beside the earlier numbers of the series, 
which show the better-known names of Prof. 
Gardner and Mr. Head. It is not the editor’s 
fault if the volume seems to all save specialists 
somewhat less interesting than its predecessors. 
Mr. Wroth has a rather ungrateful subject, 
and he has done with it all that was possible. 

Greek coins possess two main lines of in¬ 
terest—the historical and the artistic. Now 
the coins of Crete are absolutely destitute of 
value to the historian, owing to our almost 
total ignorance of the internal affairs of 
the island, which lay outside the main 
current of the events of Greek history. The 
money of the Cyclades, on the other hand, 
would be interesting historically if we pos¬ 
sessed pieces covering the period between the 
sixth and the third centuries. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, there are hardly any coins which 
can be placed between those dates; the vast 
majority of the issues of the islands being 
small and insignificant copper of the third 
and second centuries. Accordingly, the in¬ 
teresting side-lights which have been thrown 


on history by such volumes as the Boeotia and 
Macedonia of the British Museum series cannot 
be sought in this volume. 

The main importance of the Cretan coinage 
is found in its artistic side. From that point 
of view it stands alone among the issues of 
Hellenic countries. The art of Crete was of 
a most curiously varied character, reflecting, 
as one cannot bat suppose, the composite 
nature of the population of the island, which 
contained many non-Hellenic elements. In 
the fourth century, when the coins of every 
other Greek district without exception were 
things of beauty, we find Crete producing 
—along with many meritorious pieces—a 
quantity of hideous, vilely-designed and 
vilely-executed money, whose parallels for 
unsightliness can only be discovered among 
the rude tribes of Illyria or Gaul. More¬ 
over, even among the better class of Cretan 
coins we find a number of varieties on which 
the types of Greek cities of the mainland are 
borrowed in the most bare-faced way, the 
copies being executed by hands very inferior 
to those which produced the originals. Cher- 
sonesus, for example, borrows the combatant 
Heracles of Stymphalus; Naxos the Tripod 
and Apollo of Zacynthus; Olus, the seated 
Zeus of Alexander the Great; and in each 
case the result is most unhappy. Yet, strange 
to say, side by side with these monstrosities 
appear a number of pieces which prove that 
Crete had an original artistic school of its 
own which was far from meriting contempt. 
The distinguishing mark of this school—as 
was pointed out twenty years ago by Dr. 
Poole—is its realism. The Cretan artist 
never gave way to that conventional treat¬ 
ment of natural objects which is almost neces¬ 
sary when they are represented on the limited 
surface of a coin. His trees are not trimmed 
and bent to fit exactly into the round field of 
the piece. His cattle assume the most homely 
attitude. The straddling bull of Gortyna 
is only surpassed by the yet quainter animal 
who scratches his nose with his nind hoof in the 
attitude which everyone has seen, but which 
few would think worthy of perpetuation. 
Even the divinities represented assume the 
most careless and undignified attitudes, not¬ 
ably a Heracles at Phaestus, who sits hugging 
his knee in a pose which evidently expresses 
rest after heavy labour; and the Europe 
perched in a tree, who forms the most charac¬ 
teristic type of Gortyna. 

The gods of Crete, as given on its coinage, 
have their points of interest. They show a 
strong local colouring, the religion of Crete 
having been much modified by Phoenician 
influences in those early times with which 
legend connected the name of the half- 
Phoenician Minos. The money of Itanus 
gives us a fish-god who is evidently a reflec¬ 
tion of Dagon, while at Phaestus we have 
Talus the red-hot man-devouring demon 
whose characteristics are borrowed from 
Moloch. Even the greater Hellenic deities 
appear with new attributes. A youthful 
beardless Zeus, who sits in a tree bearing a 
cock on his hand, would certainly have been 
identified as an Apollo, if the coin engraver had 
not appended the legend FEAXAN02, which 
—as Hesychius luckily left ou record—was a 
local name for the father of the gods. Apollos, 
on the other hand, frequently appears holding 
out a stone, in reference to some lost myth j 
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while Persephone is accompanied by a serpent, 
so that she was for some time supposed to be 
a Hygeia. 

The British Museum is not so strong in the 
coins of the Aegaean islands as it is in most 
Greek departments; and such strength as it 
does possess is to a certain extent masked by 
the fact that the pieces which form “ the 
great Santorin hoard," are not catalogued 
here. Though their attribution to parti¬ 
cular places is difficult, we cannot doubt 
that the greater part of them belong to 
the early currency of the islands, and 
they might well have formed part of this 
volume. We note that the museum is without 
the third century didrachms of Melos, and 
is altogether destitute of silver coins of Ios, 
Syros, and Delos. Such pieces as we have of 
the Cyclades fall into two main groups, one 
running down to the period of the Persian 
wars, and stopping at the establishment of the 
Athenian empire, while the second seems to 
lie between the years b.c. 250 and 100. The 
most prolific coinages of the earlier group are 
those of Coressia and Carthaea in Ceos, if 
indeed the coins claimed for those towns are 
correctly attributed, for doubts are called up 
by the insignificance of the places compared 
with the number of coins given to them. 
Second in wealth comes Siphnos, whose issues 
bear out the story which Herodotos tells con¬ 
cerning its early prosperity. They show a 
pleasing female head, which is the most 
notable specimen of good archaic work to be 
found in the Cyclades. Paros and Naxos are dis¬ 
tinguished from the other islands by the com¬ 
parative continuity of their coinage, which 
offers some pieces to bridge the break between 
the two main classes of insular money. It is 
curious to observe the frequency of the head 
and figure of Dionysus on the issues of the 
Cyclades, when we remember that in our own 
day St. Dionysius is the favourite saint of the 
islanders, and has even taken over the office 
of patron of the vintage. 

The twenty-nine beautiful autotype plates 
of coins which are appended to this volume 
are as excellent as those which the last five 
parts of the catalogue present. We shall 
never cease to regret that the early volumes 
from Italy to Macedonia were merely illus¬ 
trated by a few woodcuts. C. Oman. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The October number of The Century Guild 
Hobby Hone (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) con¬ 
firms the impression that it is by no means 
alone by decorative and material beauty that 
this unique, if sometimes erratic, quarterly 
essays to please. Paper, type, and ornament 
are certainly as good as they can be; but a 
word may certainly be said for the merits of 
the writing which these preserve and enclose. 
We have Mr. Shield’s notes on Rossetti, which 
have a proper individuality of expression, and 
breathe the devotion of a disciple; some verses, 
full of feeling, by Mr. William Bell Scott; the 
continuation of Mr. M'Murdo’s dissertation on 
certain masters who impress him at the National 
Gallery; a sympathetic study, by Mr. Home, 
of Inigo Jones’s work yet remaining in London; 
and, since we must make an end of it, some 
pleasant notes by Mr. Gilchrist to accompany 
a singularly good reproduction of a most rare 
plate ef Blake’s in his possession. The Blake 
reproduction alone is well worth the half-a- 
crown asked for the whole number. 


The most interesting paper in the Portfolio 
is one by Mr. Letherbrow on the late Warwick 
Brookes, an artist who began life as a “tear- 
boy” in a calico printing establishment in 
Lancashire, and whose tender drawings of 
children are well known to a small circle of 
true artists and distinguished patrons, but not 
far beyond. Some exquisite examples of his 
art are given. A facsimile by Amand Durand of 
Rembrandt’s etched portrait of Comelis Anslo 
is given with this number. 

Me. Henderson’s poem called “ Tantalus ” 
in the Magazine of Art is a mistake; but other¬ 
wise the first number of the new volume pro¬ 
mises well, leading off with a well-illustrated 
article on Van Haanen. Prof. Creighton’s first 
paper on Hoghton Tower, and Mr. Blaikie’s 
notice of art in New Zealand are, perhaps, the 
most notable contributions. Mr. La Thangue’s 
project for a National Art Exhibition is worth 
reading, at least by artists; but it is to be 
hoped that the Royal Academy will by judicious 
reforms make itself a truly national institution. 
There is scarcely room for both a Royal Academy 
Exhibition and a National Art Exhibition. The 
experiment of printing in blue ink some fine 
examples of Nankin China is interesting. 

Old Sussex iron work has suddenly become an 
object of interest. Mr. Blomfield’s articles in 
the Portfolio have scarce ended before the Art 
Journal begins to devote space to it. Mr. J. T. 
Baloomb’s paper in the latter forms part of an 
interesting number, to which Mr. Henry Bacon 
contributes an article on the late “ Edouard 
Frere,” Mrs. Lang another on “ Sculpture of the 
Year,” and Mr. G. T. Robinson brings too soon 
to a dose his suggestive and well-illustrated 
studies on Decorative Design as seen in the 
works of the Old Masters. 

Two fine etchings appear in L’Art for Octo¬ 
ber : one is by D. Mordant, after Teniers’s ‘ ‘ Corps 
de Garde ”; the other by E. Bocourt, after a 
picture by Nioolas Maes in the collection of 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. This is called 
“ L’heureux Enfant.” A paper on Berlioz, 
illustrated with several interesting portraits, 
and another on wood sculpture of the sixteenth 
century in France, by Edmond Bonaffe, keep up 
the character of the periodical. 

The last part of the Jahrbuch der Koniglich 
Preuttitchen Kunatsammlungm ends the seventh 
volume of this in all respects admirable pub¬ 
lication. It contains the concluding; portions 
of two elaborate studies—that of W. Henke, 
on some of the fresooes of Michael Angelo in 
the Sistine Chapel, and that of H. Weizsaeker, 
on “ The Horse in the Art of the Fifteenth 
Century.” The curious woodcut by Altdorfer, 
printed in colours, and known as the “ Madonna 
von Regensburg,” is reproduced in faosimile ; 
the engravings of Mantegna are considered by 
Fr. Portheim; and the new acquisitions of the 
galleries of Berlin in pictures and Christian 
sculpture form the subject of two illustrated 
articles by W. Bode. 

In the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kuntt (October) 
the genius of the French painter Baudry receives 
careful treatment from R. Graul, and A. Rosen¬ 
berg devotes a paper to the drawings of Gott¬ 
fried Schadow. It is notable that one of these 
is printed in colours. It is not so successful as 
the colour-print in the Jahrbuch just mentioned, 
but it shows that this form of illustration is 
on the increase. The etching is by F. Kros- 
tewitz, after a picture of the fish market at 
Amsterdam, by Hans Herrmann, and very moist 
and luminous it is. 

In Die Kuntt fiir Alle we have a new can¬ 
didate for favour. Its low price, and abundance 
both of illustration and information, are power¬ 
ful recommendations for a popular magazine. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
mb. Gardner’s report on last winter’s 

WORK. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner has addressed to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge the following report of the work done 
by him in Egypt last year, with the help of a 
grant from the Worts Fund: 

“ In accordance with the conditions under which 
a grant was made to me last October term from 
the Worts Travelling Bachelors Fund, I beg leave 
to send you my report upon the work for which it 
was given. 

“ At the end of November in 1885 I started for 
Egypt with Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie to assist in 
directing the excavations undertaken at the Greek 
colony of Naukratis by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Having obtained the necessary papers 
from the Government at Cairo, we proceeded to 
the site, and opened work on December _ 10. 
During the next three weeks Mr. Petrie remained 
with me ; and I need hardly say that his experi¬ 
ence and ability, both in directing his workmen 
and in gathering the results of their work, were 
of the highest value not only in superintending 
the excavations during that period, but in giving 
me the training necessary to enable me to continue 
them after he had left. I then remained in charge 
of the work until March 26, 1886; and, as the 
material results of the season’s excavations, I 
despatched about eighty cases of antiquities to 
England. I have, since my return, been employed 
in working on these at Cambridge. They are at 
present the property of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund; and the most scientifically important 
among them will be preserved in the British 
Museum. But I have good reason to believe that 
a representative portion of them may ultimately 
be presented to the FitzwiUiam Museum, which 
has already received some of the antiquities found 
on the same site in the previous season. 

“ I have undertaken to publish a full account of 
my work, of the sites and objects discovered, and 
of the archaeological results gained therefrom, as 
one of the memoirs of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. This volume will probably appear in the 
course of next year. Meanwhile I may give a 
brief summary of what will there find more com¬ 
plete publication. 

“ Of the five temples which we know from Hero¬ 
dotus and Athenaeus to have existed at Naukratis, 
two, that dedicated to Apollo by the Milesians and 
the Hellenion. were found by Mr. Petrie in the first 
season, 1884-5. Two more, sacred to Hera and 
to Aphrodite, came to light this year, 1885-6; and 
that dedicated by the Aeginetans to Zeus is now 
the only one undiscovered. 

“The cemetery of the ancient town has also 
been found, and that part of it not covered by a 
modem village has been completely turned over. 
It has been possible to recover the contents of a 
very large number of graves; but these were, as a 
rule, neither very rich nor in very good preserva¬ 
tion. The coffins were either of tUe or of wood; 
in the latter case they had disappeared, but nu¬ 
merous terra-cotta ornaments, gorgoneia, gry¬ 
phons, & c., have been recovered. The graves also 
contained articles of toilet or other use; lamps, 
vases, cups, mirrors, strigils, and rouge-pots were 
found. 

“ In the ancient town itself the first site to be 
attacked was the temenos of the Dioscuri, which 
Mr. Petrie had identified the previous year from 
dedicatory inscriptions. Here a temple was found, 
built of mud-brick, with pillars of the same 
material in front; the walls were covered with 
stucco, on which various decorative patterns had 
been painted. Not much else appeared, except a 
few more fragments of dedicated vases. 

“ The temenos of the Samian Hera, one of ihe 
largest and most important at Naukratis, yielded 
nothing but some inscribed pottery and traces of 
foundations. This was because the site had al¬ 
ready been almost entirely dug away by the 
Arabs. 

“It was otherwise with the temple of Aphrodite, 
which proved the richest site of all. Three 
temples of different dates were found one above 
another; these may be roughly dated at about 
60(1, 400, and 300 b.c. Their plans could clearly b 
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traced; each of them consisted only of one or two 
simple chambers of mad-brick faced with stucco ; 
no traces of pillars or portico were to be seen. The 
temple was surrounded by a court; and in front of 
it, to the east, stood a great altar, constructed of 
ashes held together by a casing of bnck. There 
were two wells on the north of the temple. Ex¬ 
tending over the whole of the court was a thick 
layer of fragments of pottery and statuettes, about 
the level of the earliest temple. How this came 
there must remain a matter of conjecture, but it is 
in such confusion as could only be explained by 
some catastrophe Buch as the destruction of the 
temple and its contents by an enemy. I have brought 
back with me almost all the fragments of painted 
pottery which I found here ; and some months of 
work upon them has shown even more clearly 
how violent the destruction must have been. 
Portions of the same vase were often found some 
on the north, some on the south, some on the east 
of the temple. I have, however, been able to pick 
out more or less considerable portions of a very 
large number of bowls and vases, all painted, and 
many inscribed. Some of these are complete or 
nearly so; of others about half has been recovered; 
while many are represented by only a few frag¬ 
ments. This pottery, which is in great part of local 
manufacture, is of several different classes ; and 
most of these are almost, if not quite, new to 
archaeologists, though showing affinity to types 
already known. In this case they are of especial 
value, as the circumstances of their discovery and 
the inscriptions painted or incised upon the vases 
enable us to fix their date with a precision rarely 
attainable. These inscriptions are not, from the 
point of view of epigraphy, so important as those 
found by Mr. Petrie the year before, though one 
contains the Lesbian alphabet of the beginning of 
the sixth century, which has hitherto been un¬ 
known ; but to the student of early vase-painting 
their importance can hardly be overestimated. 

“ The statuettes found together with this 
pottery, with a few exceptions, are such as are 
often found in Rhodes and in Cyprus, whence, as 
we learn from Atbenaeus, statuettes were some¬ 
times brought to be dedicated to Aphrodite at 
Naukratis. Some, however, show more character¬ 
istic work. In any case they are useful as show¬ 
ing us the state of the art of sculpture at 
Haukratis at a time when Rhoecua and Theodoras, 
the early Greek sculptors of Samos, are known to 
have been studying Egyptian models. Indeed, 
the name of Rhoecus actually occurs on a vase 
dedicated by him to Aphrodite, and found this 
year in her temenos. 

“To pass from details to more general con¬ 
siderations, the results gained may thus briefly be 
indicated. From the size and position of the 
temples and houses that formed the colony of 
Haukratis, we are now able to reconstruct in our 
imagination this city, the only emporium 
whereby early trade could pass between Greece 
and Egypt- And much may be learnt, not only 
by the archaeologist, but also by the historian, 
from a true realisation of its nature. Here, where 
the Greeks were hemmed in on all sides by a 
highly developed and intensely conservative 
civilisation, there was no room for the growth of 
the vast cities and gorgeous edifices that every¬ 
where marked the settlements of the Greeks 
among barbarian nations. The trading emporium 
had to retain the comparatively small area which 
it at first occupied: even the temples that had 
sufficed for the earliest settlers required no en¬ 
largement in later restorations. But there were 
compensations: the influence of Egypt flowed 
through Haukratis to Greece; and the long per¬ 
fected models of Egyptian skill roused the emula¬ 
tion, though not always the imitation, of the 
young and quickly rising art of Greece, an emula¬ 
tion which, in pottery at least, produced results 
hardly, if ever, surpassed in their kind even by 
the works of a later age. But Haukratis did not 
grow with the wonderful growth of the Greek 
nation that marks the period of the Persian wars. 
When Greek civilisation and art rose in their 
maturity beyond all the early influences that had 
helped their infancy, the work of Haukratis was 
done, and later still the refluent tide of Greek 
Influence found a new channel through Alex¬ 
andria. All that is characteristic of Haukratis 
belongs to the sixth century; and the image 
which we can now picture to ourselves of the 


temples and the arts of the colony during that 
period will add to our knowledge of the Greek 
people ia the most interesting time of growth and 
development that immediately preceded their 
highest achievements. 

“ I cannot conclude without again pointing out 
that to Mr. Petrie is due not only the discovery of 
the site, but also the system and discipline that 
enabled me to carry on the work he had begun.” 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

BEWICK’S “ SELECT FABLES.” 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A.: Oct. *7,1888. 

I read in the Academy of October 9 the 
following announcement: 

“ Bewick’s Select Fablet of Aesop and Others, faith¬ 
fully reprinted from the rare Newcastle edition, 
published in 1784 by T. Saint, with the original 
wood engravings by Thomas Bewick, and an 
illustrated preface by Edwin Pearson.” 

In the interest of honest reproduction, and 
from respect to the memory of Bewick, will 
you allow me to say that such an announcement, 
from whomsoever proceeding, is misleading. 

There cannot be a faithful reprint of Saint’s 
edition so far as Bewick is concerned. The 
Fables (the text) may be reprinted, but not the 
original outs by Thomas Bewick as in that 
edition. 

The wording of this announcement suggests 
that this Select Fables is either a new issue or 
only an unsold remainder of the disgraceful 
edition (surely disgraceful to the memory of 
Bewick) against which I warned the readers of 
the Academy in the number for March 22, 
1884. An edition with the text taken from 
Saint’s copy, but the cuts from Chamley’s 
piracy of 1820, which Charnley had sufficient 
honesty or cleverness to advertise as “ with cuts 
designed and engraved by Thomas and John 
Bewiok and others, previous to the year 1784.” 
Among the others “ Isaac Hicholson, formerly 
a pupil of Mr. Bewick’s.” 

Chamley’s cuts, then, were not all Bewick’s; 
Chamley’s Bewick cuts were touched (altered), 
and many were battered and much worn; 
Chamley’s cuts were mutilated, Bewick’s orna¬ 
mented borders being cut away from all. 

Pearson reprints these misrepresentations of 
Bewick, replacing the borders with vile copies, 
and adding some cuts—I will not say done for 
Pearson, but certainly not done by Bewick. 

How often must the public be warned against 
the palming off, as works of Thomas Bewick, 
things which are either not his, or, at best, when 
his, only offered in a discreditable condition ! 

W. J. Linton. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The National Society for Preserving the 
Memorials of the Dead will hold its quarterly 
meeting on Friday next, November 19, at 
4 p.m., in the rooms of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, 17 Oxford Mansion. Papers, illus¬ 
trated by drawings, will be read by Mr. Arthur 
E. Street, on “ The Church of 8t. Mar;, Luton, 
Beds,” and by Mr. Walter Lovell, on “ The 
Annals of Ely.” There will also be an exhibi¬ 
tion of rubbings of brasses, drawings of monu¬ 
ments, &c. 

The late Joseph Maas, the famous tenor, had 
formed a collection of oil paintings, water-colour 
drawings, china, &c., winch will be sold at his 
house, 21 Marlborough Hill, N.W., on Tuesday 
next, November 16. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero presented a copy of 
an inaugural lecture delivered at Lyons by M. 
Victor Loret, upon “ The Tomb of an Ancient 
Egyptian.” M. Loret is already known for his 
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curious investigations into the music of Egypt, 
both ancient and modem, and into the botanical 
references contained in the hieroglyphic texts. 
The object of his present lecture was to exam¬ 
ine the composition of the perfumes in use in 
ancient Egypt. Two of these, named kyphi 
and tasi, he had had specially prepared for him 
by M. Rimmel; and specimens of them were 
handed round by Prof. Maspero, who stated 
that they were symbolical of certain strange 
practices. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Hekb Dvorak conducted his oratorio, “8t. 
Ludmila,” at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. Further “ cuts ” were made. The 
second part was considerably shortened, and a 
chorus omitted in the third part. The per¬ 
formance, on the whole, was a very good one. 
Miss Annie Marriott was uncommonly suc¬ 
cessful in the soprano part, and received well- 
deserved applause for her rendering of the air, 
“ O grant me in the dust to fall! ” It is un¬ 
necessary to speak about Miss Hope Glenn and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. The composer will 
now return home the wiser and the better for 
his experience. The beauty and, at times, 
grandeur of his music have been fully acknow¬ 
ledged. The skilled workmanship has been 
recognised; and now it only remains for him 
in the future to choose a subject worthy of his 
genius, and to beware of undue length. It is 
true that a work can be cut down, but it is 
better that it should contain, as Mozart said of 
one of his operas, “ exactly as many notes as 
are necessary.” The very dull weather msy, 
perhaps, account for the somewhat meagre 
attendance. 

Miss Fanny Davies appeared for the third 
time this season last Monday evening at the 
popular concerts. Last week we stated that 
she played Hie Schumann Pianoforte Quartett 
on the previous Monday. As our notice of Mr. 
Prout’s conoert showed, we were not at St 
James’s Hall on that evening. The quartett 
was set down in the prospectus for the follow¬ 
ing Saturday afternoon. We confused the 
quod est and the quod oportet. There was an 
uninteresting solo—Mendelssohn’s “ Capricao” 
in F sharp minor—-on the Monday, and 
Schumann’s flue work would have compensated 
for this and proved an attraction to the pro¬ 
gramme. We mention this error on our part, 
as it brings up the question of the Monday 
popular programmes. Mr. Chappell seems to 
be following last year’s plan, viz., of making 
the Saturdays more attractive than the 
Mondays. It is difficult to see his object in 
doing so, for there are enough works, even 
without stars like Mdme. Schumann and M. de 
Pachmann, to make all the programmes 
capable of drawing large audiences. last 
Monday the hall was only moderately full 
Miss Fanny Davies played two numbers from 
Schumann’s Op. 12, “Des Abends" and “In 
der Nacht,” and yet another, “ Warum,’’ bv 
way of enoore. These short pieces, so full of 
phantasy and feeling, were interpreted by the 
young lady in a manner which recalled Mdme. 
Schumann. Miss Davies only needs time and 
experience to make the parallel a still closer 
one. Mdme. Norman Neruda took Hie lead m 
Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky Quartett in F, and 
was ably supported by Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and PiattL In the first part of the ooncert, 
Mdme. Valleria gave an excellent rendering ot 
“ Angels ever bright and fair,” and was much 
applauded. We notice, by the way, *?. 
programme-book a capital translation of Heme i 
“ Winterlied” from her pen. 

Herr Richter gave the last of his short senes 
of concerts at St. James’s Hall on the following 
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evening. Despite unfavourable weather and 
other drawbacks, the room was well filled. The 
programme commenced with the ‘ ‘ Tannhauser ” 
Overture, which the band, as well as conductor, 
must know by heart. After this came Brahms’ 
Bhapsody for alto solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra, on a fragment of Goethe’s “Hartz- 
reise im Winter.” The music, of a serious, 
sombre cast, reflects faithfully—almost too 
much so—the spirit of the words. Miss Lena 
Little sang her best; but she could not do justice 
to the part, which does not suit her voice. The 
chorus sang carefully. A selection from the 
“ Nibelungen ” was magnificently played, but 
much of it is meaningless apart from the stage. 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is always sure 
of a good interpretation under Herr Richter, 
but we have heard a better rendering of the 
first two movements. The chorus battled 
bravely with the difficulties of the second part, 
The solo vocalists were Miss Hamlin, Miss 
little, and Messrs. Lane and Fischer. The 
usual series of nine concerts is announced for 
next summer. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave his first musical 
evening on Thursday, November 4. The pro¬ 
gramme commenced with a new Quintett for 

a ioforte and strings by Dr. C. Y. Stan- 
. The writing throughout is clever. Of 
the four movements, the first and third pleased 
us most. Miss Little sang a graceful “ PosSme 
d’Octobre,” by Massenet, and some Liszt songs. 
The concert-giver played a Liszt Rhapsody, 
and took part in the Stanford Quintett, and 
also in Brahms’ Quintett in F Minor. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


A NGLO-JEWISH HISTORICAL 

EXHIBITION. 

CHiI«JIi».-F. D. MOCATTA. Rq. 
Ylcx-CHXUUiAX-JOHN EVANS, E q, D.C.L., F.B.8. 
i»%i E i 3< ^?? I0 S "IS ■* °^ ESE ! J "» KOTAL ALBERT HALL 
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REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Correspondence and 
Office Classes and Private Pupils. 9 Prospectus post free from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London. 

p,0 M E D Y THEATRE. 

V-/ Sole Lessee, Miss Mbljtottb. 

Every evening, at 8, SISTER MARY, 

by WILSON Bakkstt and Clement Scott, in will oh Miss Lingard will 
appear in the title-rdle. 

QOURT THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8.30, THE SCHOOLMISTRESS, 

Preceded, at 8, by TI1F. NETTLE, 

(CRITERION TIEAT R^E. 

Leasee end Manager, Mr. CHARLES WTNDHAM. 

Every evealug, at 8.50 (for a limited number of nighta only), 

WILD OATS, 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

Preceded, at 8, by WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? 
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LOBE THEATRE. 
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JL find CHARING CROSS, LONDON,-Established 1781. 

Insurance* against Lou by Fire and Lightning effected In all parte of the 
world. 

Lou elalme arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, \ ... «,_ 

Francis B. Macdonald, t Jolnt 

POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES 
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J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AGAINST BY TUB 

RAILWAY PASSEN8ERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED 1849,) 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

SOLE ADDBE88— 

; II. LITTLE STANHOPE 8TREET. 

1 MAYFAIR, W. 

Capital .£1,000,000 

Income . £246,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS, 
£3,215,000. 

Chairman.hakvie m. FARQUHAB, Esq. 

Apply to the Clevks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WUT.BND OFFICE-8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

Hbad Office—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. E.C. 

William j. Vian, Secretary. 

J FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

; MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Tao original, best, and most liberal. 

1 FOUNDED A.D 1868. 

| Cash prices. No extra charge for time given 

1 Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

1 F. MOEDBR, 

! *48, *49, 250,Totf*"*'«"»-'w'urt-road, «ud '9, 20, and 21. Morwell-etroet,W. 

1 Established 186*. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 

Queen’s Quality, for Household U°e and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 

Beware of Spurious I mitations. 

GRANTS ORANGE COGNAC. 

A fascinating liqueur of hiah guality, male with choice Brandy. 

A line appetiser; pleasant "with aerated waters. _ 

GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 

A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the Quest old Cognac. 
Sold by au Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS - 

T, GRANT & SONS, MAIDSTONE. 

GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and speoial scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &o. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of its dietetic rains. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It U especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak." __ 

,T. s. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.S.W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

SILVER MEDAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


CATALOGUES POST-PEEK. 

S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


B irkbeck bank. 

Soathampton-bolldlngv, Chan eery-low*. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOBITS, repayable os 
4*mand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated ol 
the mi nimum monthly balances, when not drawn below A100. 

The Bank undertakes for lte Cue to mere, free of Charge, the Cnetody ol 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitise and Valuables; tho ooi lectio d ot Bill* 
of Kubango, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and ealeof Stocks, 
Oharas and Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

TUB BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet-free, on 
•ppilMUoa. FBABOU Raybvmboft, Manager. 


TVR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM— or, 

W ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE- 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physician, and the Medical Papers. 
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IV/TARK AMBIENT, B.A., will RECITE 

i-TX. in COSTUME, COLERIDGE'S ** ANCIENT M A It INK II," with 
]Inscriptive Musio-tl Accompaniment by Mr. T. ('HADDOCK, Mus.llic., In 

the hath haloon, Torquay, oh Wednesday, 2«tu novkmbkh, 

at 8 p.M. _ 

TVER. JOHN BRIDGE (M.A. Lond.) gives 

•IXL careful INSTRUCTION In MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS In 
preparatio n for U niversity or other Examinations.— 7, Euston-grove, N.W. 

A DVERTI8ING CLERK or MANAGER 

-aX require* SITUATION.—Nine years with one of the oldoat London 
Publishers. Also knowledge of Proof Department. Highest Testimonials. 
Moderate salary, as a permanency la dealred.—Address, A. L. C., The 
Popl ars, Whit e Horse-lane, S ooth Nor wood, 8.E._ 

"IVT^JOS HALLETT’S pedigree 

•X’X CEREALS, Froe to any Railway Station In Great Britain.— 
HALLETT'S PEDIGREE SEED COMPANY, LIMITED, Brighton. Tele- 
grapblo Address. “ PlDIO HXa, BriOHTON."_ 

QTUDIO to be LET — BLOOMFIELD 

O STUDIOS, BLOOMFIELD PLACE, PIMUCO ROAD, 8.W. Sixe, 
28 feet bv 24 feet, 20 feet high, well lighted and yen Hinted. Lavatory, 
dressing-room, &o. Immediate possession. Rent £50 per annum, in¬ 
clusive of Rate* and Taxes—Apply to W. II. NKWSOX, Timber Merchaut, 
61, Plmllco-rmd, H.W. 

»ft6 ARTISTS and OTHERS. — FREE- 

X HOLD RESIDENCE to be LET or SOLD. Lofty Studio, 30 feet by 
20 feet, with parquet floor, ensulto with dining, morning, and ante-rooms 
on ground-floor, all wnrmed by hot-water pipes ; l.rgo drawing-room, 
with conservatory (also heated); eight bedrooms, dressing and bath-rooms ; 
speaking tubes to each floor 4 w.c.s. Perfect sanitation. Convenient for 
Inner Circle. Rent 1150—E. A F. Swam, Auctioneers, 82, High-street, 
Not ting- hill, W. _ 

A GRADUATE of OXFORD (Open 

Exhibitioner of his College, 2nd clnw Mods.; 2nd class Lit. Hum ) 
will be glad to hear of a TUTORIAL POST in some German town. Would 
undertake charge of one nr two English boys If desired. Term* moderate, 
object being to learn Gorman. References to the Mastkk of University 
Collage, Oxford ; or. R. H. HUTTON, Eeq., EngKfleld Green, Surrey.— 
Address, O. M, II., 22, St. Giles’s, Oxford. _ 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 

8 .W. (close to Earl’s Court Station).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate House adjoining for Resident 
Pupil*. The HALF TERM oommenoca NOVEMBER -TH. _ 

TI> RENT WOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN- 

X-J CHESTER—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mr*. F. SHAW- 
CROSS, assisted by Resident and visiting Teachers.—For terms and 
reference* apply to the P mgeirAL. 

B OOK8 BOUGHT.-To ^Executors, 

Solicitors, Ac. —HENRY BOTH ERA N A CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collodions of BOOKS, in town ot oountry, and to 
give the utmost valus lu cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without trouDle or expense to vendor*. Katahlished 1816. 

0 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place In the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC ropro. 
ductlon of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MArS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absoluto fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, Ac—Apply to tbo MaJTAOKB, AOTOTTP* COMPANY 74, Now 
Oxford Street, London, W.C, 


T 


BY THE LATE M. PAUL BERT. 

THE FIRST YEAR of SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 550 Illus¬ 
trations. 2s. 6 d. Over 500,000 were sold in France in three years. 
Over 10,000 were sold in England in one year. 

“It ought moot certainly to be in the hand of every Parent ot young children; its manner, as veil Hits 
matter, demand this.*’— Athenaeum. 

RELFE BROTHERS, 6, Charterhouse Buildings, Alpbbsgatb, Londo n,_ 
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0 CLERGYMEN and STUDENTS. 


Th* CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEBREW, oonducted by tbo 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of HEBREW, is now In its Scvonth Year. More 
than Six Hundred Clergymen and StudenU residing In every part of the 
world are enrolled as Members of this School, and are carrying on Weekly 

^COURSES >—This School offers Four distinct Courses (Forty T^ssons each) 
in Hebrew—(1) for thos« who desire to brgin the study ; (2) for those who 
have studied, but desire to review the principles; (3) for the study of 
Hebrew Etymology and the Book of Exodus: (4) for Hie study of Hebrew 
Syntax and tbe Minor Prophet*. Courses also in Aramaic, Arabic, and 

A TILE'pLAN A printed Instruction Sheet is mailed to the Student each 
week. This Instruction Sheet assigns the tasks which are to bo performed, 
furnishes assistance and suggestions, thus guMIng the work of the student 
«s though he were In the Recitation room. Every week the Student mails 
to the Instructor a Recitation Paper. This Recitation Paper is promptly 
returned, with the errors In it corrected, and with such suggestions as it 
may be thought best to offer. In this manner each Lesson In the Course is 
studied, and the results of the study submitted to the Instructor for correc¬ 
tion. criticism, and suggestion. _ . _ 

TUITION :—Ths Tuition Fee is'£l 9s. a year for the Hebrew Lessons, 
£2 2s. a year for the Cognate Course*, payable in advance. 

Students may be enrolled at any time. For circulars, containing full 
information, address the Principal, WILLIAM HAlXET UARPXX, Ph.D. 
Professor of Semitic Laoguagts In Yale College, New Haven, Cohn., U.8.A. 


c 


AVENDI8H COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 
rBKSlDlFX t 

III8 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


Tbo Object of this College Is to enable Students at tbe earliest practicable 
age, and at a modsrate cost, to take the University degree In Arts, Law, or 
Medioine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term In the 
Long Vacation), Including all necessary expense* of tuition for tho B.A. 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further Information apply to tbe WabdxF, Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge. __ 


Now ready, fcap 8vo, price Is. 

T EASE and RE-LEASE: A Seasonable 

1 1 Hook.—I. Life ; II. Emluranco ; III. Abnegation ; IV. Satisfaction ; 
V. Eternity. By SgA-VKKDUMi. 

London : CHISWICK PRESS, Took’s-court, Chanoery-lanc. 


Note ready. 

WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS: 

A Study and a Catalogue. 

By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

Large copies (only ten to be sold), Two Guineas; 
smaller copies (one hundred and fifteen to be sold), One 
Guinea. All on Papier Van Odder for book and print 

collectors. _ 

A. W. Thibaudbau, 18, Green-st., St. Marttn’g-plaoe. 


A UTOTYP E: 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 23 iuenos by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted ior its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Trustees ol the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, N umisra atical, 
Antiquarian ana other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L eigh Hunt. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 

"AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 31 pp., tree to any 
address. _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


1 ’iice 2 *. 6d., or 30 stHinpii by post. 

TVISEASES of the VEINS: more especially 

X_^ of Venosl'y, Varlcoctle, Haemorrhoids, the Varicose Veins, ami 
their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON BUKNKTT, M.D. 

J. Epps & CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thrcadnetdle-alretl. 


CATALOGUE of the ANTIQUARIAN aid 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 'of tbs lata LLEWELLYN JENUT, 
FA.A. Part 1, 40 pages. Illustrated, and containing a short Mesht, 
post free. 

CATALOGUE of BOOKS in FORM 

LANGUAGES. 56 pages, post fra*. 

Henry Ghat, Antiquarian Bookseller, 47, Laicester-sqture, W.C. 

GENERAL HARRISON’S HISTORY of 

YORKSHIRE, WAPENTAKE of GILLING WEST. Folio, bo*rth,£lh; 
half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. (published at £15 15s.) Contain* lSJpsdgrw 
and 58 Illustration*. 

GRAr, 47. Leicester-squire, W.C. 

HUNTER’S HISTORY of HALLAMSHUtE, 

PARISH of SHEFFIELD. Thick folio, cloth, 35s.; half-iuoroca,* 
Contains 54 pedigrees and 3t illustrations. 

GHAT, 47. Lelcester-sqnere, W.C. 


TPOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 

-4- Now Complete for 1886, ru. 

schurer's History of the Jxwisn People In th* Tun of Jot 
CHRIST, I)iy. 2, Vol. 3 (completion)—KBRARD’s Christiah AfOLOGrno, 
Vol. I.—Frank’s system of the Christian Cxktaistt, 1 Vol.-Gown 
Commx3tar r on 1 st Corinthians, Vol. I. 

Annual Subtcription % Twenty-One SMllinfft. 

New Catalogue just ready, free on application. 
EDINBUBOH: T. & T. CLAHK, 38, G SO ROE STStET. 
Subscribers’ Names reoelved by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 1 vol. deray 8vo. cloth, 408 pp.. price 10s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT in its 

X TRANSFORMATIONS through a THOUSAND YEARS. By Dr. 
RUDOLN GSKIST, Author of‘‘Tho History of the English Constimiwn 
Professor of law at tho University of Berlin. Translated by R. JfJMr 
8HKE, of the Inner Temple. 

London : H. GreVil & Co., 33, King-street, Covent-girdsn, W.C 


Now ready, No. XXX. 

S ELECT. CATALOGUE of Cheap 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising Modern PnpnUr sod SrarrisrJ 
Books—Illustrated Work*— Useful huts—Scarce and Cnriotu Booki—Hrri 
Editions—Caricatures— Crulksbank's — Dickens's Works — fopofriphy- 
Wealcj ans, Ac. 36 page*. 8vo. Free for Id. etamp. 

Also CATALOGUE of Books, Ac., relating to America 8 P4k 
free for Id. stamp. 

H. w. BALL. Bsrton-sn-Humber, near HalL_ 


THE BOOK LOVER’S LEAFLET.—A 

X MONTHLY LIST, with Notes and Adversaria of LABE ud 
INTERESTING BOOKS. 

Post free and gratis on application to PICKUU50 A CHATIO, C6, Rip 
market, London, 8.W. 

LIBRARIES OR SINGLE VOLUMES PURC HASED. 

Just Published, price Is., paper ; Is. M. cloth. 

THE MECHANISM of NATURE: An 

X Essay on tho Fundamental Principles o' Natural 
Alfred M. STapley, late Birkelcy Fellow of the Owens Collrg«, 

ChaBU ^_J. E. CoitmSH, 33. Piccadilly, Manchester._ 


NEW PAMPHLET BY ARCHDEACON DKNI50N. 

Just Published, price Is., by post 1*. *d. 

THE SCHOOLS of CHRISTENDOM.- 

X Decay of Greek and Latin, Causes, Remedy ; 
ion, Cramming, Science of Flogging. By GEORGE ANTHONY DtM- ’■ 
Arcndoaeou of inunton. 

WILL IAM KlDOWAT. 169,JMce*d|lly,J»ndo»._ 

NOW READY, 

Edition Umltod to 500 Copies Small Paper, and 50 Copies Large r*P«■ 
In Elaevor 8vo, 34* pagos, cloth, gilt top, printed on Dulok handoa- 
paper, price 6s. nett. 

Largo Paper, demy 8vo wrapper, printed on best English taand-m* 
paper, price 15*. nstt. 

p 0 E M s - 

HENRY SEPTIMUS SUYTOK. ^ 

Including “CUFTON DROVE GARLAND," “ ROSgl! DURI, “ 
other* now first published. £ 

Glnsgow t David M. Mnln, 19, E»ci«ogv»q»«». Moclwttr: J 
Corulsli. Edinburgh » G. P. Johnston. ----- 

XrIS TOT ELIAN SOCIETY. 

XX- H, ALBKMABLK STREET, W.-A J U1 . 

MONDAY, NoVKMBEB 2*, *t 8 P.M.. when Mr. D. G. RITCUlh w 
Paper on “ UKhK N’d POLITICAL PHlLaSOFlIY- _ 

J^OYAlT SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 

This Society will meet on WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAMES'S 
8 o’clock, at their ROOMS, 21, I.KLAIIAYSTIH.BT.H^ 
when a P«p*r will bo re.d by Mr. J. iw RECK.Nt lT- v 

LITERATURE of ANCIENT EGYPT as 1LLLf *TE1 J 
LUVhRlKH ” _ E. GILMKKT H I6KT0K. - 

Sale by Auction. 

-R W. P. de VRIES, 122, Warmoesstw'; 

it. AM .TERDAM, will nKLL ^ AUCTION, 50^“!;, w ,<• 
Following Day, a Prectous aud Hare COLLECTION ot 
1M.S. EMIRAVIRUS, Hud hTCUINSS 

Flemish, and German School*, with a choice VRIES, Keeper of 1 * 

History of Engraving, from tho late Mr. A- D. 

Print* at the Museum at Amsterdam. 

Catalogues to be had post fire* on application* 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LOED MACAULAY’S WORKS. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 

.TAMES the SECOND. 

STUDENT’S EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

CAB INET EDITION. 8 vols., post 8vo, 48s. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 6 vols., 8vo, £4. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

STUDENT’S EDITION. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. 

CABINET EDITION. 4 vols., post 8vo, 24s, 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo, 88s. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete In One Volume. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; or 8s. 6d., gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcop. 4to, >0s. 6d^ 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 6d., sewed; 
is., doth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelln. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., doth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET EDITION. Poet 8vo, 8s. 8d. 

ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, Is., sewed; Is. 8d., doth; or 2s.6d., 
doth extra, gilt edges. 

COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 

Edited by his Sister, LADY TREVELYAN. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo, £5 5s. 

CABINET EDITION. 16 vols.. post 8vo, £4 16s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 

Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 2 vols , crown 8vo, 2ls. 


With 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Bean HOWSON. 

THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols., 
square crown 8vo. 21s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION. With Forty-six Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d._ 

By Prof. HEINBICH EWALD. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. 

Vols. I.-V. 8vo, £3 Ss Vol. VI., CHRIST and HIS TIMES. 8vo, 18s. Voi. 
VII., THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo, 218. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

CABINET EDITION. 12 vols., crown 8vo, £3 12s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 12 vols., crown 8vo, £2 2s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of the First Forty 

Yean of his Life, 1795-1818. With Two Portraits and Four Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, 82a. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life in 

London, from 1834 to his Death in 1881 . With Portrait engraved on Steel. 
2 vols., 8vo, 82s. 

THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. With 

'Nine Dlustratlons. Crown8vo, 2s., boards; 2s. 8d., doth. 

By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY, 1700-1784. Vols. I.-1V. 8vo, £8 12s. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

Augustas to Charlemagne. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16 s. 

By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY. 

THE CONSTITUTIONALtHISTORY of ENGLAND 

since the Accession of George m. 1768-1870. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARBINEB. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Oivil War, 1608-1642. 10 vol 3 ., crown 8vo. price 

cs. each. - 

By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 

Sixty-flTB Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDEEL8HEIM, D.D., 

THE LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 

2 vols., 8VO, 21s. _ 

By the Bight Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 

Bishop of Winohester. 

AN EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, 

Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo, 16s. 

By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES. Classified and Arranged eo a* to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and oadst in Literary Composition. Kecompt sed throughout, Enl rged, ami 
Improved, pait’y from the Author’s Nor*s, and with a Full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10 s. €d. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols., 8vo, 80s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 
ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN¬ 
MENT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 8vo, 7s. <kl. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 5s. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
price 16 s. 


By 


F. MAX MULLER. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 8d. 

SELECTED ESSAYS on LAN¬ 
GUAGE. MYTHOLOGY, and RELI¬ 
GION. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

INDIA, WHAT CAN it TEACH 
US I A Course of Lectures delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, 
fcvo, 12 s. 61. _ 


HIBBERT LECTURES on the 
OKIOIN and GROWTH of RELI¬ 
GION. as illustrated by tbe Religions 
of India. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6i. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE 

o( RELIGION: Four Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. G J. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A Complete Gazetteer of 
the World. Medium 8vo, 42s. 

By JOSEPH GWILT. 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 

Illuatrated with more .than 1.1C0 Engraving* on Wood. Revised, with Altera¬ 
tions and considerable Additions, by WYATT PAP WORTH. 8vj, £g 12a. td. 

By J. R. MoCULLOCH. 

A DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and COMMER¬ 
CIAL NAVIGATION. Latest Edition (1882), containing the mo>t Recent 
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A. FEW NEW BOOKS. 

EXTRACTS FROM 

FIELD & TUER’S LIST, 

The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Mr. F. G. HILTON PRIDE, F.S.A. 

THE SIGNS of OLD LOMBARD STREET. 

By F. G. HILTON PKICB, F.8.A. With Sixty Full-pag* 4to Illustra¬ 
tions by JAMES WEST. Loudon : FI*Id L Tuer.Ths Leadenhall Praia, 
K C. Published by subsrrlptlnn at Twebe-and-Sixtwit ce ; pries to be 
raised to OneGuinea. ALiat of SubscribeVnamaa will be Incorporated 
with the Text. 

Mr. NORMAN PRESCOTT DAVIES. 

GRAY’S ELEGY. With Sixteen Beautiful 

Illaatratlona by NORMAN PRESCOTT DAVIES, facsimiled from hla 
Original Drawings in the poneaak)D, and published by the gracious 
permission, of H.R.II. the Prlnceaa of Walea. Bound In (fold lettered 
vellum, with broad silken bands and strings. London : Field & Tuer, 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. [One Guinea. 

“ A work of very great beauty .”—Leeds Mercury. 


Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER. 

SONNETS. (Revisedand Enlarged Edition.) 

By EMILY PFEIFFER, Author of “ Gerard’a Mouument,'’ “Under the 
Aapeua," “ The Uhvme of the l-vdr of the Hock,” “Flying Leaves from 
East and Wtst ” Ac,, Ac. Loudon i Field A Tuer, The leadenhall 
Press, B.C. L 8lx Skillings. 

"They are, to oar nvnd, among the finest In the language.’’— Spectator. 

Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER. 

FLYING LEAVES from EAST and WEST. 

(Second Edition.) Hv EMILY PFEIFFER, Author of “Sonnets.* 

“ Gerard’s Mommvtr," ** Under the A»pcns." “The Rhyme of the Lady 
of the Rock," Ac., Ac. Loudon : Field aud Tuer, The L«Ml*nhall Press, 
K.C. l s,x Shillings. 

“ The best book written on the American continent.”— Academy. 

The DOWAGER COUNTESS of HARRINGTON. 

THE FOSTER BROTHER; and THE 

CREOLES: Plays for Young People. Ur HJZAUET1I STILL. 
Dowagrr Coautese of Harrington. Loudon : Field A tuer, The I/eaden- 
hall Press, E.C. IOne Shilling. 

Miss MACLEOD, and Messrs. HAROLD BOULTON 
ana MALCOLM LAWbON. 

(Dedicated by gracious permission to Her Majesty tho Queen.) 

SONGS of the NORTH. (New Edition.) 

Gathered together from the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. 
Edited by A. V. MACLEOD and HAROLD BOULTON. The Music 
arranged by MALCOLM LAWSON. Frontispiece, “ Proud Malsle," by 
FUCI> BaMDTB. Loudon : Field Tuer, The Lradrnhsll Press, E.C. 

[T w »1 v ins n d-8 i x pence. 

“ A book that singers will like to have and tho public Will be wise to 
get."— Scoteman. 

Mr. ANDREW W. TUER. 

(Dedicatod by gracious permission to Her Majesty tho Queen.) 

THE FOLLIES and FASHIONS of OUR 

GRANDFATHERS (1807). Embellished with Tolrty-aeven Whole-page 
Plates, including Ladies’ and Gentlemen’* Diese (hand-coloured aud 
heightened with gold and silver), Sporting ond Coaching Scenes (band- 
colunnd). Fanciful Prints, Portrait* of Celebrities, Ac. (many from 
orlgiiisl copper-plates). By ANDREW W. TUER, Author of " Barto- 
loxai and his Works,” Ac. London : Field A Tuer, The Leadenhall 
Press, E.C. 

Large.Daper Copies, crown 4to, with earlieeti impreuions of the 
Plates (260 only), signed and numbered, at Three Guineas. Demy 8vo 
Copies at Twenty-five Shillings. 

Quaint, amusing, dependable, and distinctly oovetable. The tlndicg 
more than suggest* buckskin breeches and needlework samplers ; in faot, 
they are rAere. The extra illustrations include many quaint prims of the 
period printed direct from the original copper-plates. 

“May at any time be confidently dipped into by readers in search of 
quiet diversion,”— Graphic. 

Mr. JOHN BICKERDYKE. 

THE CURIOSITIES of ALE and BEER: 

au Entertaining History. Illustrated with over Fifty Quaint Cute. By 
JOHN BICKERDYKE. In part collected by the late J. G. FENNELL ; 
now largely augmented with manifold matters of singular note and 

worthy memory by the Author and nis friend J. M. D-*. London : 

Fie>d A Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. lone Guinea. 

“ Amusing and InstnKtive."— Daily Telegraph. “ Splendidly produced 
and singula ly interesting.”— Mdrung Aavertuer. “A Joy tor ever."— 
Globe. “ full of interest.”— Hi. Jam**'* Gaxette. “Every brewer should 
p.«ee*a a copy.”— drewiny Trade Review. “Most diverting.”— Birming- 
nam Gavetu. 

Mr. FRED. 0. MILFORD. 

55 GUINEAS REWARD: a Sensational 

Story. By FRKD. C. MILFORD, Author of “ Lost! a Day.” Londou: 
Field A Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. [Two-aud-fclghtpeooe. 

“ A story In which originality and Ingenuity run neck and neck." 

Whitehall Review. 

M. MAX O’RELL. 

DRAT the BOYS! or, Recollections of an 

ex French Master In England, iiy MAX O’HKLL, Author of “John 
Bull and bis island," Ac., Ac. londou : Field A Tuer, Thu Leadenhall 
Pr. as, K.C. _ ITwo Shillings. 

VIEWS of ENGLISH SOCIETY. By a 

LI ITLK GIttL of ELEVEN. Illustrated. London : Field * Tu. r, The 
Leadenhall Press, K.C. [Two-and-r.ighipeuce. 

“ We have read through the * Views’ with Intenso amusement and satis¬ 
faction,' "m-Tabltt. 


1,000 QUAINT CUTS from BOOKS of 

’ OTHER DAYS, 1 nol.dln* Arao.lo* IlluMretlon. from Chlldr.n'. Btor. 
Book,, Febll., amp-books, So. Sc. A ttaleclton ofPtcojrlallo'tUl 
LoLtar, ana Carknu tod iVnamont. from OrWoalWooden 

Blocks belonging to the Leadenhall Press. London: Field A Tuer, The 
Lealendall Press, K.C. [Slxteenpenoe. 

A limited nnmber printed on one side of the paper only at Two-sad- 
Elghtpenoe. 

" A wonderful collection of entertaining old wood engravings... .any one 
of theee delights is worth the one-and-fourpence.”— Saturday Heview. 

Miss ALICE CORKRAN. 

THE BAIRNS’ ANNUAL for 1886-7. 

Edited by ALICE CORKRAN. Illo.lr.ted wilb Sketobee ot 

Chlld-Hfo by LIZZIE LAWSON. London: Hold * Tuer, Tbo U.don- 
h.H From, E.C. [SUtowpouco. 

The prettlMi ind cncapoat bairn, 1 book of tbo aeaaon. 

The Her. R. I. WOODHOU8E. 

WHAT IS the CHURCH? or. Plain Instruc¬ 
tion ,bout the Church, eepedellT in England : her Hoc trior, her Dlaol- 
pllne. hor offlem. By K. 1. WOOBUoUBK, M.A. I.nndoo : Field & 
Tuer, Tbo Loedonbell Frew. E.C. [One BbllJlng. 

“ Contain, n greet deal of ueefrtl information."— Church Timet. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 

SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. By Samuel 

RICHARDSON. With Six Illustrations from the Original Copper.plates 
engraved In 1778 by Ij-aac TaYLOR; aud a Preface by JOHN OLD- 
CASTLK. London : Field A Tutr, Ihe Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

[^xteenpenoe. 

The beautiful illustrations htve been c*refullr ind separately struck off 
direct from the original copper-plates themselves—the only method of 
printing by which the minuteness aud beauty of the engraved work can be 
proptriy rendered. 

“ A marvellously cheap serif* Illustrated with charming survivals of the 
age of cupper-plate printing."— Saturday Review. 

SOLOMON OES8NER.1 

SOLOMON GESSNER, “The Swiss Theo- 

orltus." With Six Illustrations and Extra Portrsll from the Original 
Copper-plates engraved In 1801 by HOBakT CXOMtK, from Drawings by 
TBOMA8 bTOTHARD, K.A. J and a Frefsoe by JOHN OLDOaoTLE. 
London : Fisld A Tuer, The Leadenhsll Press, E.C. [Six teen pence. 
The beautiful Illustrations have beeu carefully and separately struck off 
direct trow the original copper-plates themselves—the only method of 
printing by which the minuteness and beauty of the engraved work can be 
properly rendered. 

“ The choice engravings from the original plates will have a charm for 
thousands.”— St. James'* Gasette. 

Mr. CHARLES JAMES SCOTTER. 

WHO IS HIS FATHER? A Story to be 

Laughed or Cried over. By CHARLES JAMES SCOTTEh. London i 
Field & Tusi, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. [Out Shilling. 

“A plsasing, well-written, and amusing story.”— Literary World. 

Mr. JEROME K. JEROME. 

THE IDLE THOUGHTS of an IDLE 

tELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of “On the Btage-and 
Off.” A book for au idle hour. Louuon: Field & Tuer, Tne Leadenhall 
Press, K.C. CUfllf-s-Crown. 

“ * The Idle Thoughts ’ by Jerome, with his special private views. 

Is u book all busy people thouli undoubtedly peruse."— Punch. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By a 

LADY. A Simplified Method of keeping Acoouuta, arranged to com¬ 
mence from any date. London: Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Pres*, 
E.C. | one Smiling. 

Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT. 

OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ GOWNS. By 

Mrs. ALFRED W. HUN T. With Twenty-four HaoU-eoloured Illustra¬ 
tions, drawn by G. K. HALKETT. London : Field & Tuer. The Loadsn- 
haU Press, E.C. [Sevou-and-Sixpvnce. 

Mrs. Hunt giv*s a short history of the dress of the period, in which she 
carefully preserve# the original de*cnptioas ot the plates as given In con¬ 
temporary favhlon-booka. 

Mr. MAURICE NOEL. 

“ EVIDENCE ”: a Mystery which Baffled 

All but Love. By MAURICE NuEL, Audior of “Bus” Ljudou: 
Field At Tuer, The LeodeuhaU Press, E.C. (uue Shllliug. 

“ A capital story well worked out, tbo Interest being cleverly sustained 
throughout.”—Liverpool Daily tost. 

“ With Bad Paper, one’s Best Is impossible." 

THE AUTHOR’S PAPER PAD. (Issued 

by ihe Proprietors of the LeadeuDall Priss.) Contains, In biook form, 
Fifty Mieets of Paper, fibrous nud difficult to tear as a piece of linen, 
ov«r which—being or unusual but not painful *inooUiuesa—the peu 
slips with perfect rtedom. Easily ditachaole, tho site of the sheets is 
about 74 by in., and the price is ouiy that usoally charged lor com¬ 
mon sciiobiiug paper. I he AUTHOR S PAPER PAD may be Cvm ort- 
abiy tued, whether at tho dt-sk, held iu the baud, or r.stlug uu the kuee. 
A* being «uo*t oouveiiieut lor both author aud compositor, the paper is 
ruled tbs narrow way, and of course ou one side oul/.— Sixpence each; 
5s. per doieff, ruled or plain. 


TRjjBNER & CO.’S 

LIST. 


NOW READY. 

NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLEB. 

Crown 8ro., pp. xll—328, doth, 7s. 6tL 

LUCK OR CUNNING, 

AS THE MAIN MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 

By SAMUEL BUTLER, 

Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ ‘ Life and Habit,’ ‘ Evolution, Old and Sew.’fc. 

2 volt, demy 8vo. pp. lxxxlv—674 and xxvlil—73i, doth, 

PHANTASMS OF THE LIVIHS. 

By EDMUND GURNEY, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, M.A. 

Late Fallow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 

And FRANK PODMORE, M.A. 

Published with the Sanction of the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

Tim** (October 30th, 1888): “The main purpose of thase remukita 
volumes is to break new ground in the region of psychte.1 laqsirj; 
show by a vast collection of authenticated material that then w at la* 
prima facie reason to think that, ss a matter of observed and verified fao, 
transmissions of thought aud feeling from one person to another do war 
by other means than through the reoegnised channels of senas.” 

Demy 8vo. pp. lv—62, wrapper, Is. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH: Palinodia. 

By F. W. NEWMAN, 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London, STR.A.S, formerly 
Fellow of Balliol, Oxford, now Houorary Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Demy 8vo. pp. It— 340, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

FOR HAPPINESS. 

By ALEXANDER CALDBR. 

Officer of the Order of the Legion of Honour, sod Author of 
* Tho Coining Era,’ itc. 

Part III, completing the Work, demy 8ro. pp. S96, 
with Map, sewed, 7s. txl. 

SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LOBE: 

A Sheaf of Gleanings. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE SOPHIA BURNK. 

From the Collections of GEORGINA F. JACKSON 
The Throe Parte in One Volume, cloth lettered (uniform with the 
•Bhropehire Word-Book’), pile* 26*. 

Demy 8vo. pp. tUI— 166, doth, 7s. 6d. 

SOURCES OF THE ETRUSCAN AND 
BASQUE LANGUAGES. 

By ROBERT ELLIS, B.D^ 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Seoond Edition, demy 8vo. pp. xxxll—748, with Hap, ddh. ll «* 

THE INDIAN EKPIBE: 

Its People, History, and Products. 

By the Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C.S I .C.LE., LLD., 

Member of the Viceroy’s Leglalativs Council, 

Director*General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

A Reviaed Edition, brought up to date, and Incorporating tbs psn 
Results of the Census of 18el. 

New Edition, poet 8vo. pp. rill—270, doth, 7s. M- 

INDIAN POETBY. 

Containing * The Indian Song of Songs.* 

From the Sanskrit of the ‘Gita Govlnda’ of Jnyadevt; 

Two Books from the * Iliad of India ’ (Mahabhsrata); 

1 Prove*bial Wisdom ’ from the * Shlokaa of the Hitopsdeea, and otkr 
Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.9.I., 


FIELD & TUER, The Leadekham Pbess, 50, Leadbhiuil Sxbexx, EiC. 


NEARLY READY- 

Large post Sve. 

GARIBALDI: 

Recoilociioas of his Public and Private Lift- 
By ELPIS HELENA. 

Translated from the German by CHARLES EDWARDES, Author 
* Essays aud Dialogues ot Glaoomo LeoparA. 

Crown 8vo. 

THE PRE-HISTORY OF THE NOBIH, 

Based on Contemporary Memorials. 

By the late J. J. A. WORSAAE, _ u 

Director of the Royal Museum of Northern Antkjuiuss, Copenost«» 
Translated, with a brief Msmolr ot the Author, by 
H. F. Moll LAND SIMPSON, M.A. 

Post 8vo. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS Of 
GIORDANO BRUNO. 

(New Volume oftho “EngUek end Fom»o UW' 

London i TRUBNEK & CO., Ludoam Hiu- 
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SEA WATER. Prof. W. Dittmab. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ THE HISTORT OF THE FOBTT VEZIBS.” * 

Mb. E. J. W. Gibb is a young Orientalist, 
•who is worthily following the footprints of 
his master, the famous Turkish scholar. Dr. 
Redhouse. He began with Ottoman Poems, 
which he translated into pleasing English 
verse— e.g., the Carpe Diem of the hard Mesihi 
(fifteenth century), whose refrain caresses 
the ear— 

“Hark! the Bulbul’s lay so joyous: ‘Now have 
come the days of spring,’ ” &c. 

The next venture was the “ Story of 
Jewad,” from a volume written in a.h. 1211 
(= 1796-7), bv All Aziz Efendi, the Cretan, 
and entitled Phantasms ( Mukhayyalat ) from 
the Divine Presence. Jewad forms the second 
flight; the third contains a variety of new 
stories, which Mr. Gibb proposes to translate, 
and the first is a salmi of sundry tales from 
the Thousand Nights and a Night. Here, 
among the many contained in the Arabic texts, 
as Kamar al-Zaman. Prince Amjad and the 
Ebony (enchanted) Horse, appears the history 
of Zayn al-Asnam, the first of the decade 
which many Orientalists have attributed to 
Oalland’s pen, and which now has been 
traced for the first time by Mr. Gibb to an 
Eastern source. The dates would admit of 
a Turkish translation from the French; but 
the treatment in the Mukhayyal is very dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Contes Arabes, to which 
the Enchanted Boat and the King of the 
Genies may be credited. If this be a real 
“find,” we may reasonably expect to come 
upon the other nine “Gallands,” and to 
establish decisively their Oriental origin. 
More of this in my forthcoming “Supple- 
mentals.” 

The “Forty Yezirs” is attributed to one 
“ Sheykh-Zadeh,” f which simply means 

• “ Or the Story of the Forty Moms and Eves ’ ’ 
(Redwsy, 1886), iuscribed to Mr. W. A. (Houston, 
whose Popular Tales and Traditions, &o., are about 
to be published by Messrs. Blackwood. A handy 
volume of pp. xl. (preface and table of con¬ 
tents) + 378 + 44, the latter containing three appen¬ 
dices : (A.) stories from various sources, Belletete’s 
excerpts; India Office MS.; Behrmann’s excellent 
Herman version, and the Quaritch M8. No. ii.; 
(B.) extracts from Fetis de la Croix; and (C.) a 
useful comparative table. The print is clear and 
good, but somewhat oversized for the page; and 
an index of names and notes is wanting. 

t Mr. Gibb writes the word “Ziida,” and he 
and I have agreed to join issue touching the final 
aspirate. He omits it, contending justly enough 
that in Turkish, as shown by nomiual and other 
inflections, it is a vowel. I would always preserve 
it—with due warning to the reader—for several 
reasons. Firstly, the omission mutilates the word 
and may change its sense— e.g., Khoja (for 
Khw&jeb) would in Hindoetani mean a eunuch. 
Moreover, the best speakers in Btambul and Shiraz 
always articulate the spiritus asper, although Euro¬ 
peans very often fail to catch the souud; and 
no educated man would say “Fatimi” for 
Fatimeh. 


Shaykh-Son; but in one MS. (Add. 7882, 
British Museum) we find the name of the 
author Ahmad al-Misri, and we may fairly 
accept tbis Egyptian provenance. In p. 125 
the tailor of Cairo is preferred to him of 
Baghdad, and on p. 286 the mise-en-tckne is 
the Nilotic capital. Thus, too, we may 
account for the Persian tone of thought which 
pervades the narratives. The frame-story is 
essentially one of the Sindibad-Dolopatbos 
cycle, in which we may include the “ Ten 
Wazirs” of the Bulsk text ( Thousand Nights 
and a Night). In the “ Tale of Jili’&d and 
Shimds ” the number of the ministers is 
seven, as usual in the Sindibad cycle; but 
the full decade is advised by the Imam al- 
Jara’i. 

“ ’Tis meet for a man before entering npon 
important matters to consult ten intelligent 
friends; if he have only five, to apply twice to 
each ; if only one, ten times at different visits; 
and if none, let him repair to his wife and 
consult her, and, whatever she advise him to do, 
let him do the direct contrary.” 

The latter is a quotation from Caliph Omar; 
not, as the Shaykh-Zadeh twice most igno¬ 
rantly states, from Mohammed ; and Tommy 
Moore has been daring enough to repeat it 
in the very headquarters of monogamy— 

“ Whene'er you're in doubt, said a sage I once 
knew, 

'Twixt two lines of conduct which course to 
pursue, 

Ask a woman’s advice, and, whate'er she advise, 

Do the very reverse, and you’re sure to be wise.” 

A furens femina tempts a chaste young 
prince to no purpose, and accuses him of an 
attempt upon her virtue. The king, her hus¬ 
band and his father, determines to punish 
him with death; and is prevented only by the 
representations and instances of his forty 
ministers, till the expiry of the forty morns 
and eves during which the horoscope of the 
accused forbids him to excuse himself. Thus 
the tales number, or should number, eighty ; 
for the lady, single-handed, answers all the 
ministers, very often, it must be owned, very 
little to the purpose. Not a few of the 
fabliaux are borrowed from the Arabian 
Nights ; and I have found several—notably the 
“ Lady’s Fourth Story ”—in the Wortley 
Montague MS. of the Bodleian. At last the 
immodest young person meets with poetical 
justice. She is tied to the tail of a wild 
ass (a Persian touch) and, “torn into pieces 
small even as her ear, she is left upon the 
shrubs and stones.” 

Mr. Gibb does not write only ad elerum ; 
and thus he has been obliged to “ leave in 
the obscurity of an Eastern language ” three 
whole tales (pp. 353, 366, and 399). No. 2 
being exceedingly witty and fescennine. He 
has had the good sense, when he supplants a 
broad joke by a banal English phrase, to sub¬ 
join in a note the original Turkish (p,j. 109, 
140,199,215, and 382). Yet some of the nocelle 
are highly spiced enough: see the amorous 
princess in the Eleventh Wszir’s story (pp. 
381-3); and the truly Turkish and unspeak¬ 
able version of modest Aesop’s “ Countryman 
and his Son.” Of the less Milesian I would 
especially commend the story of the Venus- 
star and the magical angels, Harut and Marut 
(p. 167); the explanation of the proverb 
“ Take counsel of the cap that is on thy 
head” (p. 362); and the Thirty-seventh 


33? 

.--sas3 

t 

Wazir’s tale, showing why “men have beatefl 
their wives since the days of Saint Adam ’* 
(p. 349). 

And here, meseems, it were best to give 
the reader a sample of the book. The usual 
misogynic touch, worthy of Jankyn of Oxen- 
ford, is found (p. 33) in the following: 

“O king, it beseems thee to be not heedless, 
for many are the lies and tricks of women, so 
that if one of them hut look at her great toe, 
she will hatch every day two and seventy 
different plots and tricks." 

We have two notable instances of the 
catch-question, which none can answer save 
the writer: 

“ Quoth he, ‘ What do the kings of the world 
resemble, and what do their agents resemble, 
and what do the people resemble, and what do 
the king’s enemies resemble, and what do the 
sheykhs resemble ? ’ (p. 50). . . . Quoth the 
prince, ‘O, my father, this world resembles 
a pasture, and these people resemble the sheep 
that wander in that pasture, and the king 
resembles their shepherd, and the owner of the 
sheep is God Most High, and the nobles 
resemble that shepherd’s dogs, and the enemy 
resembles the wolf, and the sheykhs and the 
wise resemble the guardians appointed by God 
Most High over the shepherd, who forbid the 
shepherd by the order of God Most High when¬ 
ever he would do evil to the sheep ’ ” (p. 51). 

And still better— 

“It is even as when one day they asked the 
Holy Apostle, ‘ What is the root of the Faith, 
and what is its head, and what is its life, and 
what is its heart, and what is its seed, and 
what is its leaf, and what is its place, and 
what is its fruit ? ’ The Apostle (peace on him!) 
replied, ‘ The root of the Faith is the grace of 
God, and its head is the Word of the Profes¬ 
sion, and its life is the Koran, and its heart 
is sincerity, and its place is the believer’s heart, 
and its seed is knowledge, and its leaf is piety, 
and its branch is the fear of God, and its core 
is modesty and generosity, and its fruit is 
thanking God; even as He saith in His Glorious 
Word, ‘ If ye render thanks, surely, indeed, 
will I give you increase ’ ” (p. 268). 

“ Pand,” or good counsel, so often offered, 
and so seldom accepted, abounds, as the 
following two specimens show: 

“ And the sages have said that eight things 
bring disgrace upon a man: the first is goiDg 
to dine at a place without invitation, the second 
is interfering between another and his wife, the 
third is giving ear to every one’s words, the 
fourth is slighting the kiog, the fifth is setting 
one’s self above a great man, the sixth is 
speaking to those who listen not to one’s words, 
the seventh is begging a favour of an avaricious 
and indifferent person, and the eighth is going 
to the enemies’ gate ” (p. 217). 

“ Do good to him who doth good to thee; 
do good to him, too, who doth evil to thee; 
supply the need of him who asketh a need of 
thee; love the folk as much as in thee lieth ; 
take heed that thou cast no one’s fault in his 
face; speak not the word which will grieve; 
if thy neighbour be sick, ask after him ; think 
of others what thou thinkest of thyself; be not 
treacherous; let thy love he always with the 
good; never interrupt a person and speak to 
others; talk not with him who loveth thee 
not; when with a great man speak not before 
he doth; ever guard thee against hypooritea 
and evil women, and trust them not ” (p. 303). 

Lastly, I am tempted to transcribe the opening 
of a tale which appears to have the merit of 
originality: 

“In the olden time there was a youth, and 
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they told him that in a certain city was a 
wondrous fair woman who had no like in 
beauty in any place. The youth fell in love 
with her without having seen her, and he set 
out for the city where the woman was. While 
he was journeying on the road he Baw some 
folks sowing wheat, and after an hour that 
seed ripened and was out, whereupon they 
burned it with fire; and the youth wondered 
at them. He went on further, and saw a man 
grasping a stone and trying to lift it, but he 
could not lift it; and then he put another stone 
on the top of that stone, and he was able to 
lift them a little; then he put yet another stone 
on that, and this time, when he had laid the 
three stones together he lifted them up and 
bare them off. And he wondered at this too. 
He went on further and saw some people 
mounted on a sheep, and there was one mounted 
above them, and there were some others who 
sought to mount but could not. And the 
youth marvelled at these also. And he passed 
on and came to the city where that woman 
was; and he saw an elder seated at the gate of 
that city. The youth saluted him, and he 
returned the salutation and asked, saying, 

‘ Wherefore art thou come here ? ’ The youth 
replied, ‘ They say that in this city is a beautiful 
woman; I am come to see her.’ The elder 
said, ‘ What hast thou seen of wonders on the 
road thou earnest ? ’ He replied, ‘ I have seen 
many wonders, things greatly to be marvelled 
at.’ The k elder said, • Tell them, that I may 
hear.’ So the youth related all that he had 
seen. He asked, 4 Knowest thou what those 
were?’ The youth said,‘Nay.’ The elder said, 

4 They who sowed the seed and, when it had 
reached perfection, burned it, are those persons 
who perform a good deed and then go and act 
with hypocrisy and say to the passers-by— 
“ Now have I done a good deed ”; and so burn 
it with their tongues and make it naught. And 
that man who could not carry the stone and 
put two other stones on it and then carried 
them, is he who commits a sin—at first it feels 
very heavy; he does it again, and it feels 
lighter than the first time; he does it yet again, 
and this time he gets used to it and it feels not 
heavy at all, whereupon he takes it and bears 
it wheresoever he will. And those people 
mounted on the sheep, and the men over them, 
and those others who sought to mount but were 
unable; that sheep is the world, and those 
mounted on the sheep are the rich men, and he 
mounted over them is their prince, and those 
who were unable to mount are the poor ’ ” 
(p. 307 et icq.). 

And now the reader can judge for himself. 
In my opinion the version is definitive and 
final, despite the popular saying, “ Everything 
suffers by translation save a bishop.” The 
style is light and pleasant with the absolutely 
necessary flavour of quaintness; and the notes, 
though short and few, are sufficient and satis¬ 
factory. We may look forward with pleasure 
and interest to hearing more from Mr. Gibb. 

Kichabd F. Bubton. 


A Hittory of England. By Spencer Walpole. 

Yols 1Y. and V. (Longmans.) 

Fifty years of English history in five thick 
volumes is no light matter. Now that Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s work has been safely 
carried from Waterloo to Sevastopol, both he 
and his readers have reason to congratulate 
themselves on its completion. He has finished 
with credit an arduous task. We have got 
what is, in spite of deficiencies, the most 
adequate account yet presented to us of a 
great epoch. The Long War was like the 
damming back of a great river. When it 


ended the barriers were removed, the stream 
of reform began to flow, gathered force, 
became a flood and spent itself. Between the 
beginning and the end of the War we step 
from one world into another; and the Crimean 
War in turn seems to close this new chapter 
and launch us upon vet another of our history. 
The period which Mr. Walpole has chosen has 
an intrinsic completeness. To have approached 
nearer to our own times would have carried 
him into controversial and non-historical 
ground; and fortunately he found in the 
triumph of Free Trade at once a climax and a 
conclusion. Accordingly, in these volumes 
domestic history terminates with the fall of 
Lord Derby’s first administration; and it is 
only because foreign and colonial questions do 
not wind themselves up at the same point that 
any later events are introduced. Foreign 
affairs are brought down to the end of the 
Crimean War; Indian history to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the East India Company; and there 
are two or three subsidiary chapters, a church 
chapter, a colonial chapter, and a chapter of 
morals to adorn the tale. 

Though a Liberal of the Liberals, Mr. 
Walpole’s sympathy and admiration are 
mainly bestowed upon the last administration 
of 8ir Robert Peel. In foreign affairs—where 
his happy gift of lucid and rapid narrative 
makes him particularly effective—he devotes 
himself to a skilful and painstaking vin¬ 
dication of Lord Aberdeen. We have been 
accustomed to regard Louis Philippe as an 
arch-plotter, Guizot as an almost equally 
guilty accomplice, and Aberdeen as somewhat 
of a puppet in their hands. But then our 
notions have been much tinted by the popu¬ 
larity of Lord Palmerston, and to Lord 
Palmerston Mr. Walpole is no more a friend 
than Mr. Greville was. Reconsideration of 
the despatches has brought him to the con¬ 
clusion that Aberdeen’s policy was wise and 
successful, and that Guizot and the French 
king were by no means such double-dealers as 
they have generally been supposed. In his 
view, they were rather fools than knaves; 
and the beginning of the mischief was due 
more to meddlesome agents than to the 
blundering or trickery of the principals. 

“ Bulwer,” says he severely, “ had an oppor¬ 
tunity in writing the memoir of himself, which 
he called a Lift of Lord Palmerston, of defend¬ 
ing his own conduct. It will seem to most 
persons inexcusably insubordinate, and to have 
justified the severe censure which it elicited 
from Aberdeen.” 

But it is round Peel that the interest of the 
period and Mr. Walpole’s enthusiasm gather; 
and he leads up to Peel’s death with skill, 
and crowns it with a character only too long 
for quotation. Peel’s name is associated with 
the most beneficial measures of his time; and 
it is his misfortune rather than his fault that 
he was compelled to figure in a false light 
and expose himself to the charge of incon¬ 
sistency. 

“The one reform which will always be asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Grey was exceeded in 
importance by the six great reforms which this 
country owes to Peel. In 1819 Peel reformed 
the currency; in 1823 he reformed the Criminal 
Code; in 1829 he emancipated the Roman 
Catholics; in 1842 he reformed the Tariff; in 
1843 he reformed the Banking System; in 
1846 he repealed the Com Laws. Who is that 
minister whose admirers can boast that his 


name can bs associate 1 with six reforms so 
beneficent and so enduring as these ? ” 

These five and thirty years of peace form 
a period singularly devoid of picturesque or 
dramatic incident, and crowded everywhere 
with bourgeois detail. A historian who his 
to face in succession prisons and sewers, 
factories and mines, batns and washhouse*, 
poor laws and corn laws, budgets, bankruptcy, 
and banking, has a prospect before him whici 
needs a stout heart. Mr. Walpole has some¬ 
thing of the arithmetic sleight-of-hand of the 
“ passionate statistician,” but he has fortu¬ 
nately also method and perspicuity; and si 
intelligible does he make his account of sugir 
duties and timber duties, and sliding scale* 
and dead-and-gone budgets, that it is with 
astonishment the reader reflects at the end 
of the volume that he cannot recall one single 
thing about them. Mr. Walpole’s research in 
Hansard and the Parliamentary Papers has been 
considerable, though he is rather too much 
disposed to take a statement for granted as a 
matter of fact because it was uttered in 
debate in the House of Commons. But it is 
no small merit that he spares us a repetition 
of the often-told stories of famous debates, 
and leaves Disraeli and Don Pacifico to those 
who have told of them before. For the rest, he 
relies on the ordinary memoirs and boob of 
reference; and, indeed, the early part of 
vol. v. is almost a rewriting in narrative of 
Greville, Lord Malmesbury, and Sir T. Martin. 
He alio ws himself, now and then, to correct the 
errors of his authorities in pungent little foot¬ 
notes, and dissociates himself by antithesis 
from “ ordinary historians ” (v. 91) ; but when 
he says 

44 the dreary pages in which Mill and Wilson, 
Thornton and Marshman, have related the 
doings of the English in India find few readers, 
because these authors have contrived to make 
an account which should have sparkled like a 
rivulet in the sunshine as dull as a shady pool," 

he is not more infelicitous in the simile than 
unkind to authors to whom he is not a little 
indebted. 

The chapters on India are, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory part of the book. Although 
clear and lucid enough, the ground they cover 
is too vast for their extent. Rather essays 
than history, it would, perhaps, have been 
better not to have attempted them at all. 
The chapter on the ecclesiastical movements 
of the period, in addition to a long and 
irrelevant introduction, and some odd seventies 
upon Luther’s supposed debt to Greek myth¬ 
ology and some unheard-of likeness between 
Bunyan’s Deity and “ the Jupiter of Homer,’ 
contains a very interesting account of the 
Scotch Disruption, and a suggestive parallel 
between the Free Kirk and the Tractarians; 
but it breathes a very unecclesiastical epint, 
which is not always the spirit of jushce. 
Elsewhere, on one of the negotiations before 
the Crimean War, Mr. Walpole says: 

“The Latins, on hearing the decision of the 
Porte that they should be allowed to celebrsw 
mass once a year in the church of the Vtfgj® 
near Gethsemane, but that they should not m 
permitted to disturb the altar and its ornamen . 
declared that it was impossible to celebr* 
mass on a schismatic slab of marble and hero 
a crucifix whose feet were separated.” 

The sentiment is that of Gibbon, and he would 
not have been ashamed of the language. 
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The style of the book deserves high 
praise. There is a self-conscious stateliness 
about it which gives rather the effect of a 
man in buckram performing a galliard, and 
it abounds in forced antitheses, which are less 
brilliants than paste. But it has motion, 
brightness, and finish, and it never drags. 
There is a crowd of good epigrams. “ An 
amiable nobleman” is a cruel description, 
without further addition, for the foreign 
secretary. Lord Malmesbury; and of George 
IV. and Canning it is very amusing to read 
that the king was one “ who could occasion¬ 
ally forgive his own enemies, but who rarely 
tolerated his wife’s friends.” But, although 
often very happy in epigram and antithesis, 
in simile and metaphor, Mr. Walpole, like 
many another, is almost uniformly disastrous, 
and the laughter is all the other way. Duffy, 
Davis, Meagher, and Mitchell, 

“ like foam had floated to the surface through 
the elevating force of their own abilities.” 

Again, 

“ [The Buggian] like the glacier, which 
through long centuries advances foot by foot 
through an Alpine valley with a patienoe that 
never tires, with an impetus that never fails 
... is slowly but gradually advancing the 
frontiers of his vast dominions ”— 

a statement which may be true of Bussia, but is 
not true of glaciers. And there are two gems: 

“ misrule always leans on abuse and gilds the 
pockets of the agents it finds necessary to 
employ,” 

which is as eccentric in grammar as in meta¬ 
phor, and 

“ The potato made it possible for Ireland to 
support almost as many families as she had 
acres of her soil, and the Irish, gradually 
driven from their industrious [sic] pursuits by 
English competition, swarmed upon the land. 
The potato stood between them and the grave.” 

There are, too, some slovenly passages, which 
are all the more jarring for their excellent 
surroundings. One minister “replaced with 
another,” persons “ accompanied with ladies,” 
a check “imposed to the multiplication of 
beer-houses,” are only less bad than “he 
enumerated the three candidates whom he 
thought were alone available for the queen’s 
hand,” and “ they assumed the imperium of 
the Church in the imperio of the State, and 
they could not see that when the two imperia 
collided the weaker of the two must neces¬ 
sarily give way.” 

These, however, are slips which, like the 
inaccuracies of faot in making Muschenbroek 
of Leyden a German or Cardinal Newman a 
“ head of a house,” would, in a work of less 
merit, be trifling. But the lessons drawn 
from this half-century of history do not 
command immediate assent. That the great 
fact of England’s history in this time is the 
growth of Australia, and that her really great 
men are her inventors and engineers, is an 
odd conclusion to so much political history. 
Stated in this bald way, it seems to be either 
a paradox or a Philistinism; for immensely 
important and immensely influential upon our 
national life as these facts and men un¬ 
doubtedly are, they do not surpass in value 
the other facts and figures of our history. 
Great as the future of Australia is, it is still 
in the future and matter of prophecy; and if 
this broad view of patjonal greatness is to be 


taken, the teachers like Darwin stand above 
the inventors like "Watt. Still, with what¬ 
ever flaws of workmanship and peculiarities 
of opinion, Mr. Walpole’s concluding volumes 
are a valuable and interesting work. It is 
because they are so good that we wish they 
were much better. It is because he is able to 
challenge comparison with the first rank that 
we are obliged to place him among the 
“ ordinary ” historians. His book is interest¬ 
ing to read, and will be useful to refer to; 
and in its own field and period we are likely 
to wait some time before we are presented 
with a better. J. A. Hamilton. 


Qycia : a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Lewis 
Morris. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

To at least one reader it has been, and prob¬ 
ably to many readers it will be, a solid satis¬ 
faction to learn from Mr. Lewis Morris’s brief 
preface that Gy da “ was written with a view 
to stage representation ” ; and that, therefore, 
he wishes it to be judged “rather as an 
acting play than as a dramatic poem.” It 
would indeed be well if the dramatic form 
were always confined to works written with 
histrionic intention, for the so-called dramatic 
poem, beautiful as it may be in parts, must 
always be as a whole unsatisfactory. It is, 
in the first place, unsatisfactory to the reader. 
The conditions of dramatic writing compel 
the writer to handicap himself, to omit much 
that is essential to a foil realisation of the 
action of the story told; but he does this 
willingly, because he knows that the missing 
elements will be supplied by the scenery, 
gesture, intonation, and “business” of the 
stage. A drama which is written but has 
yet to be played, an opera score which has 
yet to be performed, or an architect’s eleva¬ 
tion of a house which has yet to be built, 
may in itself give us a certain kind of 
pleasure; but a large element of that pleasure 
is dependent upon the fact that in imagination 
we realise the unrealised by mentally seeing 
the actual play, hearing the actual opera, 
entering the actual bouse. If we know that 
the play can never be presented, the opera 
never performed, the house never built, it is 
impossible that our pleasure should not be 
diminished, because we must feel ourselves 
in the presence of an artistic organism which 
is in a condition of arrested development, and 
which, if intended so to remain, has no 
adequate reason of being. The natural way 
of telling a story is by the continuous narra¬ 
tive of the novel. The dramatic form of 
setting a story is really only admissible, 
because only inevitable, when it has not to 
be told, but to be acted. 

The hybrid dramatic poem is, in the 
second place, unsatisfactory to the critic. 
A simple poem or a simple drama he knows 
how to deal with, but here he is in a 
difficulty from which it is impossible to extri¬ 
cate himself. The work may be poetically 
most successful in the very places where it is 
dramatically most faulty, or vice vend ; and 
it is hardly possibly that it can justify itself 
to a judgment guided by diverse and some¬ 
times conflicting canons. Shakspere is at 
once a great poet and a great dramatist; but, 
if I may so put it, his poetic greatness— so 
far as that greatness is manifested in the 
plays—comes, as it were, by the way, while 


his dramatic greatness is the result of delibe¬ 
rate intent; and it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to find passages in which Shakspere the poet 
imperils the success of Shakspere the dra¬ 
matist. The point, however, is that whereas 
in a drama pure and simple such passages may 
be found, in the dramatic poem they mutt be 
found, for the simple reason that in producing 
such a work the writer’s eye cannot be single. 

I would not have Philip van Artevelde and 
Bothwell other than they are ; but I cannot, 
at the same time, rid myself of a suspicion 
that they are in one sense splendid mistakes. 

I must apologise for this long digression, 
but Mr. Lewis Morris has provided so apt a 
text that a sermon was inevitable; and as it 
justifies, or endeavours to justify, the scheme 
of his latest work it is to be hoped that he, 
at any rate, will be tolerant of its length. On 
the merits of Gycia as an acting play a writer 
who cannot speak with the authority of a 
theatrical manager or even of a practised 
dramatic critic is necessarily somewhat diffi¬ 
dent in offering an opinion, but such opinion 
as I have formed is distinctly favourable. 
The dramatis personae have life and indi¬ 
viduality; the situations are for the most 
part strong and rich in really dramatic effects; 
the architecture of the plot iB simple, har¬ 
monious and symmetrical, without any of that 
obtrusive artificiality which often accompanies 
symmetry; and the action never drags, but is 
always in determinate progressive movement. 
A drama of which these things can be truth¬ 
fully said is not merely good as drama, but 
has that element of popularity whioh is of 
more practical value than the absolute good¬ 
ness of whioh only critics take account; 
indeed, its only noteworthy defect from the 
manager’s and theatre-goer’s point of view is 
that it does not lend itself readily to those 
spectacular displays which some consider the 
glory and some the bane of contemporary 
dramatic presentation, but whioh are beyond 
doubt one of the most prominent features of it. 
If, however, it is possible for any play to 
have sufficient intrinsic human interest to 
allow sensational “ mounting ” to be dispensed 
with, that possibility is realised in the five 
acts of Gycia. 

The drama is founded on the story related 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the Be 
Administrations Imperii. The date of the story 
is circa 970 a.d. ; the scene of the fine act is 
laid in the palace of the King of Bosphorus, 
that of the other four in or near the palace of 
the archon of the Chersonese Republic. For 
state reasons the daughter of the archon is 
offered in marriage to toe son of the king; but 
when they meet the official engagement is 
ratified by mutual love at first sight. The 
tragic element in the play has its genesis in 
the unrequited passion of Irene, one of the 
maidens in the train of the heroine Gycia, for 
her mistress’s husband, the Prince Lysander. 
She confesses her love only to be coldly re¬ 
pulsed, and resolves upon a scheme of revenge. 
Her crowning triumph is achieved when toe 
secures the alliance of Gycia by persuading 
her of her husband’s treachery to herself and 
to her country; and Gycia, after denouncing 
Lysander to the archon and senators of 
Cherson, only learns that she has been deceived 
when it is too late too save Lysander from his 
decreed doom. Even from this very brief 
summary it will be inferred that the story 
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provides opportunities for powerful situations, 
and Mr. Morris does not neglect them. The 
latter half of the play is rich in pathos, which 
has a certain Greek dignity and restraint; 
and, indeed, Oycia, in feeling though not in 
form, is dominated by the classical rather than 
by the romantic spirit. I am not fond of these 
epithets; but when used with frank loose¬ 
ness, as I have used them here, they have the 
advantages which belong to all brief and 
familiar terms of characterisation, and I am 
setting down an impression rather than 
making a classification. It will be noticed 
that I have not attempted to enforce or 
illustrate my estimate of Gycxa by any quota¬ 
tions. The omission has been deliberate. The 
drama contains much fine poetry—indeed, Mr. 
Lewis Morris would hardly be likely to 
publish any volume concerning which this 
remark could not be made—but its value is, 
as it ought to be in such a work, mainly 
dramatic, and must, therefore, be judged in 
its place. The verse is throughout strong, 
fluent, rich, variously expressive, and ade¬ 
quate with that adequacy which satisfies 
without drawing attention to itself; and no 
competent reader will disparage a drama on 
the ground that it cannot be sampled by 
elegant extracts. As a last “ discriminating ” 
word, it may be said that Megacles, the 
court chamberlain, who is introduced to 
supply the element of humour, is not a con¬ 
spicuous success. Jxmks AsucaoFr Nones. 


2 he Far Interior: a Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure from the Cape of Good Hope 
across the Zambesi to the Lake Regions of 
Ccntial Africa. By Walter Montagu Kerr. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

This work has the defect of its title. It is too 
prolix, and would have lost little by being 
condensed into one volume instead of expanded 
into two volumes of over three hundred pages 
each. There is a considerable amount of fine 
writing, which might have been judiciously 
omitted, and a somewhat wearisome reiterance 
of trivial incidents, important only to the 
narrator. Otherwise it is a spirited record of 
what may be fairly described as a brilliant 
episode in the history of African exploration. 
The journey was undertaken in the year 
1884, partly to inspect the Tati gold fields 
discovered in 1876, partly to fill up a few of 
the blank spaces still far too numerous on the 
map of South-east Africa, partly through a 
sheer spirit of enterprise, which inspired the 
daring project of traversing the country 
between the Cape and Lake Nyassa without 
adequate means. The author, in fact, boasts 
that “alone he did it,” unaccompanied for 
most of the way by any other European, 
without a corps of regularly engaged porters, 
and compelled mainly to rely on his personal 
resources for food and the guides required to 
escort him from tribe to tribe. Nevertheless, 
he contrived to accomplish all his objects, 
coming out safe at the other end, after passing 
through a series of adventures anyone of 
which might at any moment have proved 
fatal. 

The interest of the journey lies chiefly in 
the section between the Limpopo and Zam¬ 
besi, although this is not quite such an 
unknown region as the author seems to imply. 
8o far back as 1859, Baines had already 
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penetrated as far north as Maghunda in 
Mashonaland, and ten years later Mauch was 
inspecting the auriferous districts in the 
Umvukwe uplands; while, in 1881-3, Mr. 
F. C. Selous very nearly completed the survey 
of this important water-parting, which lay 
right across the path of our traveller. Here, 
accordingly, he had an opportunity of doing 
some good geographical work; and he has, 
in fact, cleared up most of the points 
left doubtful by Mr. Selous. It is now quite 
evident that all the streams rising on the 
western and eastern slopes of the Umvukwe 
range reach the Zambesi through the Han- 
yane and Amazoe respectively; while those 
flowing northwards develop the intermediate 
river basin of the Umzengezi, which joins the 
main stream some twenty-flve miles below 
the Hanyane. This intricate hydrographic 
system is plainly set forth on the accom¬ 
panying sketch-map, prepared by Messrs. 
Keith Johnston from the data collected by the 
author. 

Soon after leaving the Tati gold-fields, of 
which he does not speak encouragingly, Mr. 
Kerr reached Buluwayo (Gubuluwayo), the 
capital of King Lo-Bengula, son and successor 
of Umzilagazi, who founded the powerful 
Matebele (Amandebele) state, and for thirty- 
four years (1834-68) ruled over all the land 
between the Transvaal and the Zambesi. But 
Buluwayo, selected by Lo-Bengula as his 
residence in 1870, was reported to have been 
destroyed by him in 1881, when he trans¬ 
ferred the seat of government to Umhlabatine, 
some ten miles further north-east. As no 
mention is here made of this place, it may, 
perhaps, be inferred that at the time o i the 
transfer it received the name of the former 
capital, so that Lo-Bengula’s present residence 
should properly be designated “ New Bulu¬ 
wayo ” on our maps. 

The fact that he journeyed most of the 
way almost alone, or without the usual 
organised parties, lends additional weight to 
Mr. Kerr’s experiences, especially among the 
Makorikori and other tribes never before 
visited by Europeans. He had thus a peep, 
so to say, behind the scenes; and was often 
enabled to get a better insight into the usages 
and mental attitude of the Boers and natives 
than would be possible under the ordinary 
conditions of exploration in the interior. 
The Boer, as is always the case where there 
are no theories to support, is presented in 
an exceedingly unpleasant light, and there 
are some caustic remarks on the sentimental 
English dupes who still believe in this repul¬ 
sive mixture of religious cant and polygamy. 
Much valuable information was obtained at 
first hand about the Makorikori, who are now 
for the first time described, and whose terri¬ 
tory comprises most of the Umvukwe uplands 
about the head-waters of the Umzengezi and 
Amazoe rivers. They appear to be a branch 
of the Mashonas, who are themselves an out¬ 
lying division of the Zulu-Khosa Bantus, and 
are described as a simple, peaceful race, at a 
very low stage of culture, with scarcely a 
knowledge of pottery or of the rudest arts, 
with no domestic animals except poultry, 
goats, and a few cattle—a kind of “ primitive 
materialists,” who have “no ideal god, no 
hankering after life immortal.” Their rock 
dwellings cannot compare for neatness with 
the nests of the least careful of birds; and their 
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food is nuts, roots, and fruits, like that of 
their Simian ancestry, whom they excel only 
in the knowledge of fire used for Wt.ing 
rather than cooking their food. The Makori¬ 
kori is unprogressive, has neither vioe nor 
virtue, is simply a non-moral being, perfeotly 
satisfied with his lot because uncoosciom of 
any other state. 

What effect will contact with Western cul¬ 
ture have on this primitive community ? The 
answer is supplied by the condition of other 
peoples visited by our author who have had 
the doubtful benefit of association with 
Europeans for many generations. For nearly 
150 year8 the Portuguese have had governor!, 
and missionaries, and magistrates at their 
advanced station of Tette, on the Zambesi, 
almost in the heart of the continent; ami 
what are the results ?—a handful of negroes, 
who call themselves Christians, and are the 
veriest heathens, who have superadded the 
lowest forms of Roman Catholic superstition 
to their own gross fetishism. If you build a 
church with a tower high as that of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, they will fall prostrate and 
worship—the tower! To the spiritual essence 
of Christian teaching they are impervious, 
while its outward emblems—crucifixes, pic¬ 
tures, rosaries, and the like—are to them so 
many additional objects of adoration. But 
have they not a Christian king ? Yes, half- 
caste monsters like Kanyemba, or his son-in- 
law, Lobo, professed slave-hunters, who treat 
their own subjects as slaves, dispensing jus¬ 
tice—a term here synonymous with torture 
and death—with the capriciousness of any 
other sanguinary African potentate; and, in 
open defiance of Christian precepts, 

‘ 1 he may have as many as fifty, or even a 
hundred, wives. Should it suit his humour to 
put any of them to death, he does so without 
t urther ado. Executions are carried out some¬ 
times in the presence of tho woman’s father, 
who, through fear of giving offence to the 
king, will exhibit satisfaction rather than 
sorrow. Any appearance of grief would be 
fatal to him. Occasionally the king may order 
the father to be the executioner, and even then 
the horribly unnatural command is obeyed 
with apparent satisfaction ” (ii., p. 52). 

But the Tette missionaries were only 
Jesuits, and Dominicans, and Franciscans, and 
other such papistry. It will be better at 
Livingstonia, the Free Kirk station lately 
established “ under favourable auspices ” on 
the southern shores of Lake Nyassa. Well, 
when Mr. Kerr reached Livingstonia, he 
found it “a howling wilderness,” forsaken 
by the missionaries, and again given over to 
fever and the Felidae. He entered the empty 
houses still lining its grass-grown streets, and 
stumbled on a bier—fit emblem of the 
desolation and death which he sadly con¬ 
templated like Marius weeping over the 
ruins of Carthage. Savagery and miasma, 
still kings in Africa, had again triumphed 
over the bringers of good tidings, and our 
traveller needed all the strength of his 
buoyant nature to resist the pessimistie 
feelings conjured up by the picture of woe 
which here unexpectedly met his gaze. Such 
scenes and painful contrasts were still dis¬ 
closed, as he prosecuted his journey down thi 
Shire valley, past the already doomed station 
of the national church of Scotland at Blan- 
tyre, past the graves of Bishop Mackenzie 
and Mrs. Livingstone (the latter still shaded 
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by the friendly baobab tree), past the con¬ 
tending forces of Portuguese and Mazingiri, 
whose wretched warfare has converted the 
whole region into “ a vale of blood and tears,” 
and so on to Quillimane on the Indian Ocean, 
the goal of his venturesome journey across 
South-east Africa. Nevertheless, he declines 
to write “ words of absolute despair ” regard¬ 
ing the prospects of the lands through which 
he passed, leaving his readers to draw their 
own conclusions from the unbiassed statement 
of facts here faithfully recorded. 

Besides the map already referred to, the 
book is enriched with several full-page wood- 
cuts descriptive of South-African life and 
scenery, together with a fine photographic 
portrait of the author, and a copious index. 
The last important feature is one which is 
now seldom absent from works issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, and it deserves due 
recognition from a grateful public. 

A. H. Keaite, 


Christus Comummator : some Aspects of the 
Work and Person of Christ in Belation to 
Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss West- 
cott. (Macmillan.) 

No living writer on religious subjects writes 
with a greater sincerity or a more constant 
and impressive sense of responsibility than 
Canon Westcott. These, even more than his 
proved learning, diligence, and care, give his 
recent writings a peculiar and almost unique 
value. Sometimes, indeed, while reading the 
first part of the present volume, we have felt 
the style of the preacher almost too gloomily 
overcast by this sense of the responsibility of 
the professed Christian teacher; but the 
characteristic is, unfortunately, so rare now- 
a-days, such genuine and anxious humility is 
so uncommon a grace of the Christian contro¬ 
versialist, that it will only add to the rever¬ 
ence with which Canon Westcott is listened 
to. Moreover, in the present case, the sadness 
is, up to a certain point, essentially in place, 
and witnesses to the preacher’s close sympathy 
with the subject he is expounding. 

Canon Westcott gives these sermons the 
common title of Christut Consummator. They 
consist of two sets of five sermons, preached 
respectively in August 1885, and in the fol¬ 
lowing January, at Westminster Abbey. The 
first five are entitled “ Lessons from an Epoch 
of Change,” and are expository of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. The people to whom this 
Epistle was addressed found themselves in a 
position of painful difficulty, remarkably 
parallel, Canon Westcott thinks, to the 
position of the Christian now-a-days. The 
Jewish Christian was asked to acknowledge a 
Messiah, corresponding, doubtless, to the 
prophetic vision, but strangely disappointing 
to the current national hopes—-demanding, in 
fact, from His people the same self-renuncia¬ 
tion which was the proof of His own divinity; 
and when it became clear that the majority 
of the Hebrews would reject the Christian 
Messiah, the trial of the few who accepted 
Him became specially grievous. To bring 
comfort in these circumstances is the objeet 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
cannot stop to dwell on the beauty and 
power of Canon Westcott’s exposition from 
this point of view of an Epistle which contains 
for too many readers only a curious argumen¬ 


tative use of our ignorance regarding Melchi- 
zedek; for the first five sermons, striking as 
they are, cannot compare in interest to the 
second series on the Incarnation. The first of 
these declares the importance of the subject, 
and the method of treatment to be expected; 
telling us that the enquiry will be vital, 

“ and not merely intellectual,” which means, 
says the preacher, “ that we shall not strive 
to gain any completeness of technical defini¬ 
tion on the doctrine of the incarnation.” 
The second sermon, entitled, “ the Incarnation 
and Creation,” protests against the fact that 
the “ Incarnation is commonly made to depend 
upon the Fall.” Since “ it is impossible to 
look at modem writings without perceiving 
that the teaching on Christ’s person, which is 
current in the most reverent schools, falls 
short in many ways of the living fulness of 
the Bible,” modem Christians must be 
willing to correct their partial view of the 
truth, remembering that “the view of the 
Incarnation which was gained in the fourth 
or fifth, or thirteenth, or sixteenth century 
was not final." To understand the Inoama- 
tion we must look back to the narrative of the 
creation; “ man was formed in Christ’s image; 
and in Him men find their consummation.” 
This “ unrecognised aspect of the Incarnation ” 
seems, to Canon Westcott, very significant 
when considered in connexion with the two 
recent developments of human thought which 
have followed upon “ a novel sense of our 
connexion one with another, and of our con¬ 
nexion with the material world ”: upon 
Positivism, by which is meant the movement 
which has given us the word solidarity, and 
upon Evolution. This 1 ‘ unrecognised aspect ’ ’ 
is further considered in the third sermon on 
the Incarnation and the Fall, which is the 
most important in the book, taxing to the 
utmost all Canon Westcott’s great powers of 
thought and expression. It contains his theory 
of the Atonement. “ Two conflicting truths ” 
are taught in the narrative of the Fall—“ the 
power of evil and the prerogative of personal 
responsibility ”; the sinner, in consequence, 
cries for “a redemption which not only 
rescues the captive from his oppressor, but 
also inspires him with the vigour of freedom.” 
In the second sermon of the first series Canon 
Westcott has prepared the way for himself 
here, and expounded “ how Christ—the 
Word become flesh—-could suffer.” But 
now he raises the question, “How can 
punishment be at once vicarious and just?" 
and goes on, “ Yes, brethren, I at once 
admit that this, which is indeed the question 
of questions for us, ought to be met.” Then 
follow three pages explaining to us that “ to 
noble and pure souls some imperfect yet real 
power of restoration is given, proportioned to 
their knowledge and sympathy, and their 
holiness.” The third sermon of the first series 
has insisted on the sinlessness of Christ, so 
that we are prepared for the conclusion of 
the argument, “ Let then the knowledge be 
complete; let the sympathy reach to every 
creature; let the holiness be absolute: and 
there is provision for the atonement of fallen 
humanity.” After being reminded of the 
saying of the Chinese king, when a human 
victim was demanded to avert a drought— 
“ If a man must be the victim I will be he,” 
we are directed to observe of this exposition of 
the Atonement, “ how it excludes everything 


that is arbitrary, fictitious, unnatural, ex¬ 
ternal in human relationships; how it ex¬ 
presses the highest energy of love,” and we 
are asked, moreover, to notice that “in all 
this there is nothing which offends the most 
delicate susceptibility of natural righteous¬ 
ness." The Incarnation becomes to us “the 
most natural of all facts.” 

Such, in brief, is the exposition of the 
Atonement given by a divine of the Church of 
England, who speaks with authority second 
to none. No comment on its importance is 
needed. We will only note that a sentence in 
the fifth sermon, “ The Incarnation is more 
than an event; it is a truth,” sums up more 
perfectly, perhaps, than any phrase we could 
invent, the result of Canon Westcott’s argu¬ 
ment. The fourth sermon, on the Incarnation 
and Nature, seems to present to us, almost too 
emphatically, “the inexpressibly sombre 
aspect which nature offers to our human 
sight.” The preacher forgets for the moment 
that sometimes we “ scarce can see the grass 
for flowers ”; so that Carlyle, while gazing 
at the spring buttercups, felt that he under¬ 
stood the meaning of the command to oonsider 
the lilies of the field. But the sermon leads 
up to the conclusion of Mr. Browning, whom 
Canon Westcott quotes more than once: 

“ O world as God has made it! All is beauty: 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared ? ” 

When Canon Westcott, commenting upon 
modern science and the theory of evolution, 
tells us that some “ with a wider hope, have 
seen in the relation of matter to man indica¬ 
tions, prophecies, promises of some larger life 
than we have yet been able to conceive,” he 
doubtless utters for the orthodox church-goer 
a hard saying, which he that hath ears let 
him hear! 

The last sermon of the series is to warn us 
that “there can be no repetition and no rest 
in Christ’s teaching.” God gives us “ grace 
for grace,” and the believer “draws from 
Christ ... so much vital force as former 
effort has made him able to use.” A protest 
ie added that “not one difficulty, one pain, 
one contradiction of life is removed by the 
spirit of denial; only the treasury of heaven 
is dosed at its biding ”; and with a short 
summary of the teaching of the series the 
sermons close. In the appendix is a sermon, 
entitled “ The Vision of God the Call of the 
Prophet,” preached at Cambridge, “ designed 
to give a practical application ” to the teach¬ 
ing of the rest of the book. 

In the effort to summarise reasoning 
which is already extraordinarily close and 
terse we have conveyed little idea of the 
sustained and passionate eloquenoe of these 
sermons. The eloquence is of that rarest and 
highest order which never forgets that it is 
the servant of truth. Learning and thought 
ruin eloquence more frequently than they 
aid it; but all Canon Westcott’s learning and 
all his thoughtfulness cannot prevent 
the fire of his Christian enthusiasm, the 
energy of his Christian love, from burst¬ 
ing forth and illuminating his style, so that 
he is a preacher as well as a critic and a 
philosopher. Of felicity and pregnancy of 
phrase and clearness and subtlety of thought 
our quotations have furnished instances, but 
they have of necessity been comparatively 
few. If the teaching of these sermons is 
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important and almost momentous, it is, at all 
events, conveyed with a convinced eloquence 
and set forth with a thoughtful precision 
which will gain the respect and attention of 
every critic. Ronald Bathe. 


HEW HOVELS. 

A Bachelor's Blunder. By W. E. Norris. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Wilful Young Woman. By A. Price. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Margaret Jermine. By Fayr Madoc. In 3 
vols. (Macmillan.) 

Half-Way. By Miss Betham Edwards. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Ttoiee Married. By James Carton. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

The Magio of a Voice. By Margaret Russell 
Macfarlane. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 

Through much Tribulation. By C. M. Francis. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Mb. Nobbis is not very happy in his 
latest story, A Bachelor's Blunder. This is 
the more disappointing because he has written 
several novels exhibiting decided originality, 
and it is not pleasant for a reader or reviewer 
to mark a retrogression. The incidents he 
has to relate in connexion with Dick Herbert, 
and his union with Hope Lefroy—which 
everybody regarded as “ a bachelor’s "blunder ” 
—are quite disproportionate to the three 
volumes devoted to them. The case lies in a 
nutshell. Herbert is a very wealthy man, 
and he marries a beautiful and attractive girl 
who has lost her fortune. He loves her 
profoundly, but he does not allow her to 
know this. It is to dawn upon her gradually. 
She is persecuted by the attentions of an old 
admirer; scandal steps in and concocts a 
false story; and misunderstandings arise. 
Ultimately these are all cleared away by some 
startling occurrences described towards the 
close of the third volume, and husband and 
wife awake to the knowledge that they have 
always been deeply in love with each other. 
There are interludes upon art, and a variety 
of other matters; but the narrative is spun 
out far too much. It would have gained 
greatly in point and effect if it had been 
compressed into two volumes. There are 
also certain political allusions to contemporary 
statesmen and politics which might well 
have been omitted. Charges of blood guilti¬ 
ness against a ministry, and discussions about 
“their abominable county Franchise Bill,” 
&e., are rather de trop in a work of fiction. 
But notwithstanding our objections to this 
novel there are many clever and striking 
passages in it. 

A very readable story is Mrs. Price’s A 
Wilful Young Woman. The young woman 
in question, Sydney Alwyn, is wilful only in 
the very best way, first sacrificing the whole 
of her fortune to pay off sums which a 
whole posse of people had lost by investing in 
mines recommended by her dead father. Her 
stepmother vainly endeavours to dissuade 
her from this Quixotic and literal interpreta¬ 
tion of the injunction, “ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you ”; and 
when she has done it, and stripped herself of 
everything, she goes forth into the world to 


earn her bread. Finally, she marries a poor 
blind author, to whom she brings her love and 
also a fortune—for in a strange way she is more 
than repaid ultimately for all the sacrifices 
she had generously made. In strong contrast 
to her own nature are the utterly Belfish 
characters of her stepsister and of Mrs. Alwyn, 
her stepmother. Mrs. Price has drawn 
her dramatis personae with some power and 
vigour, and no one could possibly find this 
novel tedious. 

Granted its extraordinary and highly im¬ 
probable basis, and the story of Margaret 
Jermine is undoubtedly clever and skilfully 
told. But the cardinal idea or centre upon 
which the whole thing turns is likely to 
cause a feeling of revulsion. Charles Jermine 
loses his young and beautiful wife, and goes 
from the grave-side with his heart petrified 
towards all humanity. When his baby 
daughter Margaret is brought to him to com¬ 
fort him, he exclaims, “ Take that child out 
of my sight, and never let me ste it again.” 
As Margaret grows up her emotions are 
systematically crushed, and she is not allowed 
to mingle with the world. Unknown to her 
father, she consequently finds friends among 
the coachmen and grooms. By the time she is 
eight she is a wild, yet beautiful girl, whose 
conversation is largely sprinkled with such 
expressive but unladylike phrases as “By 
George!” “The deuce,” “An infernal nui¬ 
sance.” She gets out of this in time, how¬ 
ever, and develops into a noble woman. But 
her father has formed the fixed idea that she 
must never know what human love is; and as 
she is deeply in love all the while, her life is 
wrecked of its best happiness by the effort to 
carry out her father’s philosophy. It seems 
incredible that any man could ever behave so 
foolishly and illogically as J ermine. Because 
he has himself loved and lost, he resolves that 
his daughter shall never do the former, and 
then she will not suffer the latter. He 
changes all the people about her every six 
months, so that she may not be in danger 
of setting her affections on them, and he 
resolutely crushes all paternal feelings out of 
his own breast. When he dies he yet lives 
in a testamentary disposition, which forbids 
his daughter to love or to marry. She, as a 
result, gives herself to good works among the 
poor and the degraded, while her heart is 
breaking for love all the time. The end of 
it all is very sad in many ways, though 
Margaret Jermine is still left to pursue 
her solitary and self-sacrificing career. This 
story is in many respects very striking. 

A delightful vein of genuine comedy runs 
through Miss Betham-Edwards’s Half-Way. 
It isan international or Anglo-French romance, 
in which the nations supply the love-making 
in equal proportions. An English heroine 
marries a Frenchman, and a French heroine 
marries an Englishman; so that the disgrace 
of Waterloo, instead of being wiped out in 
blood, is rung out to the sound of marriage 
bells, and feasted out by a phenomenal British 
plum-pudding prepared for the wedding guests. 
The key-note of feasting is, indeed, struck 
very early in the narrative, when the author 
declares that “not the catechism, but the 
cookery-book, should be bound in crimson 
morocco and gold, and have a place of honour 
second to that of the family Bible in every 


household throughout the globe.” The most 
original and amusing character in the novel 
is Cameron Joye’s old Suffolk nurse, Mrs. Aim 
Brindle. She is horrified to find a French 
town without a Methodist chapel in it; and, 
when shown the unreasonableness of her 
expectations, takes refuge in the inconse¬ 
quential remark that “ no good can come of 
a country which chops off its king’s head.” 
She is at length brought to see that, although 
her father’s father lost a leg at Waterloo, 
and, although Bonaparte was accustomed to 
eat little ohildren, and all that, “French folks 
are just flesh and blood like ourselves.” The 
story has its serious side, and relates how the 
son of an English dean, who had embraced 
Roman Catholicism, and was just about to 
enter the priesthood, is deterred from doing 
so at the last moment in a most interesting 
manner. Miss Betham-Edwards writes a 
vivacious style, and her descriptions of Bur¬ 
gundian scenery are excellent. 

There is nothing particularly striking in 
Twice Married, though the author tells his 
story in a business-like manner, and with 
average ability. A valuable property hinges 
upon the question whether a marriage was 
legitimate or not, and ultimately the right 
persons come by their own. The leading 
male character has contracted a second 
marriage, when his first wife unexpectedly 
presents herself at a very inconvenient 
moment. It is shown, happily, that this 
marriage on her part was bigamous (she 
having a previous husband alive); and as she 
is likewise arrested on a little charge of 
murder, her attempted interference in the 
affairs of her second husband is ruled out as 
irrelevant. Voila tout! 

A curious little sketch is The Magic of a 
Voice, though it is interesting, and manifests 
some cleverness. Miss Macfarlane’s strongest 
point is her delineation of a number of German 
girls of varying types of character; and in 
this she is very successful. The lesson taught 
is the very old one, that “ love levels all," 
and the magical voice plays a very prominent 
part in bringing about the happy consumma¬ 
tion. 

Through Much Tribulation is one of the 
class of shilling stories issued by the firm 
which discovered the late Hugh Conway. 
It is neither so clever nor so dreadful s 
shillings worth as Called Back, though in some 
respects it suggests that story. There is, how¬ 
ever, a horrible woman in it who drinks 
laudanum, and hovers like a vampire over the 
hero and heroine, blighting their happiness 
for some years. But she is very accommoda¬ 
ting at the last, and allows herself to be con¬ 
veniently swept away by a flood. Mr. 
Francis’s sketch is by no means destitute of 
merit as regards charaoter-drawing. 

G. Babhxtt Smith. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Four Winds Farm. By Mrs. Moleiworth- 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Christmas book for this year 
belongs to the less happy manner which ate 
first tried in Christmas Tree Land two wmtcs 
ago. While her children remain ininutitw 
the introduction of supernatural machinery-- 
here attempted for the second time—spoils the 
fascination of her realism; while the mat®* 1 
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surroundings are very imperfectly represented. 
We feel that Mrs. Gatty—whom the latter style 
of Mrs. Moles worth inevitably suggests—would 
have made the farm, aud the moors, and the 
village school much more vivid realities, 
though she could not have improved upon the 
boy. We are sorry to have to add that Mr. 
Crane also is not here at his best, though the 

S late facing p. 47 is effective as a decorative 
esign. Herr Baby, of which the same pub¬ 
lishers have just issued a cheap edition, remains 
the high-water mark of this long collaboration 
between writer and artist. 

In the Time of Rosea : a Tale of Two 
Summers. Told and illustrated by Florence 
and Edith Scannell. (Fisher Unwin). Despite 
certain marks of manifest amateurishness, this 
may be called a very successful story “ by 
a girl for girls.’’ If the introductory scenes 
are slight, the plot highly improbable, and the 
satire strained, yet it is impossible not to reoog- 
nise the general charm of the narrative; and 
there is one incident of a runaway child that is 
worthy of Mrs. Molesworth at her best. The 
illustrations are not only graceful in themselves 
and excellently reproduced; but they also show 
the advantage of author and illustrator being 
in full sympathy. We hope it is not imperti¬ 
nent to hazard a guess that the younger sister 
has told the story, and the elder sister supplied 
the drawings. 

Down the Snow Stairs ; or From Good-night 
to Good-morning. By Alice Oorkran. (Blackie.) 
By all the established principles relating to the 
writing of children’s books, this story ought to 
be a failure. It abounds in allegory so trans¬ 
parent that even the youngest ohild cannot 
fail to see what is meant, and every incident is 
furnished with an unmistakable moral. Never¬ 
theless, we can testify that a family of three 
little girls listened to the reading of the book 
with the keenest delight, and when it was 
finished asked for a second reading of it in 
preference to a new story. There is a poetical 
grace in the conception and in the telling of the 
tale which will be appreciated by older readers, 
and Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations have 
very happily caught the spirit of the text. 

Jo's Boys. By Louisa Alcott. (Sampson 
Low.) This is the last and not the best of a 
series whioh began with the very popular tale 
entitled Little Women, and is itself the sequel to 
Little Men. This is enough to secure it many 
readers, who will certainly derive much enter¬ 
tainment from the further adventures of Dan 
and Tommy Bangs, and will be glad to meet 
Mrs. Jo once more. Bess, we are sorry to find, 
Tim not turned out so well in later life as we 
had anticipated, but such disappointments are 
not confined to story-books. 

Forest Outlaws ; or. Saint Hugh and the 
King. By the Bev. E. Gilliat. (Seeley.) Mr. 
Gilliat differs from most of the writers. of 
“historical tales” for young people in having 
a real knowledge of the history of the period to 
which his story relates. His ohief personage is 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and among the other 
characters introduced are Henry II., Walter 
Map, Gerald de Barri, and Robin Hood. There 
is excellent material here for a writer of fiction 
—material, indeed, to which only the genius of 
a Scott or a Manzoni could do full justice. 
However, if Mr. Gilliat be tried by a reason¬ 
able standard, his work may be pronounced a 
success. He has somewhat overweighted him¬ 
self with the excess of antiquarian detail which 
he has introduced into his story; but his narra¬ 
tion is lively and interesting, and most of the 
characters are drawn with truth and spirit. It 
would be easy enough to find fault with 
details: Walter Map would not have called 
himself a Welshman—what he does fay is that 
he is marchio Walensibus ; to write of “ a Babel 
of mixed tongues, Latin and Norman, Saxon 


and Middle-Euglish ” (p. 372), is surely both 
pedantic and unscholarly; Mr. Gilliat mis¬ 
understands the phrase “ to bear a brain,” and 
uses “ I wis ” in a way that makes us suspect 
he thinks it means “ I know.” But we have seen 
no book of the same class whioh shows so mach 
historical knowledge, and only few that display 
more literary ability. 

On Special Service ; a Tale of Life at Sea. By 
Gordon Stables. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A 
stirring story of naval life and adventure in 
many seas. Dr. Stables is an “old salt”; and 
it is easy to peroeive that his sea-scenes and his 
pictures of nautical character are drawn from 
nature, though, perhaps, sometimes with a 
touch of humorous exaggeration. The incidents 
are novel and interesting, and the book has all 
the brightness and vigour of style that a sea 
story ought to have. The illustrations, how¬ 
ever, are not very good. 

A Final Reckoning : a Tale of Bush Life in 
Australia. By G. A. Hentv. (Blaokie.) Mr. 
Henty says in his preface that he has become 
so thoroughly tired of writing stories from 
history that he has, “ simply for a change,” 
laid the scene of the present story in Australia 
—the Australia, however, not quite of to-day, 
but of the days when bush-rangers and black 
fellows were still dangers justly to be dreaded 
by colonists. In our opinion this capital book 
is worth two or three of Mr. Henty’s historical 
tales put together. It will be pronounced good 
reading both by boys and by tneir elders. 

Red Rooney; or, the Last of the Crew. 
By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.) It is un¬ 
necessary to say much in praise of an author 
who has written so many exciting stories for 
boys. The present book deals with the savage 
race of the Eskimos; and the object is to show 
that they are men of like joys, sorrows, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations as ourselves. Red Rooney 
is a traveller to the Arctic wilderness. His 
adventures and the description of the savages 
form lively and instructive reading. 

A World of Girls. BvT.L. Meade. (Cassell.) 
This story is light ana pleasant reading, and 
the writer gives many a quiet, useful hint 
about the education and general training of 
young ladies. The “ World of Girls ” is 
nothing more or less than a school. Three 
girls stand prominently out from the general 
group. One who is proud is rebuked; another, 
who, for a time, is falsely accused, has her 
character cleared; a third, who is deoeitful, 
meets with the reward due to evil conduct. 

When we were Girls together. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Hodder & Stoughton.) A rather 
commonplace tale, pleasantly and naturally 
written. The heroine’s unmerited punishment 
at school is an incident whioh is too frequently 
repeated in this class of literature, and we hope 
is not to be regarded as a proof that justioe is 
a stranger to girls’ school-life. 

We like the good type and illustrations of the 
Pillars of Success (S. P. C. K.), but we have 
had better work than this little volume from 
Miss Crona Temple’s hands in past years. We 
can recommend it for a place in a village library, 
and need not say that its moral tone is 
excellent. 

The Queen of the Family. By Mrs. Horai- 
brook. (Nisbet.) The queen is a little high- 
spirited girl Wyvie, who tries to rule others 
before she has learned to rule herself. A lady 
organist of the parish church gives her musio 
lessons, and talks to her about religion. The 
aim of the book is, in fact,' a religious one. 
The lady organist, who is a Christian, by her 
conversation and influence converts a worldly- 
minded family; for not only Wyvie, but her 
brothers, are made good. 


The Heroine of a Basket Van, by M. Bram- 
ston (National Society’s Depository), is a 
cleverly written and interesting tale of a little 
girl, who, after living for some years with her 
grandmother, her mother being dead, was 
claimed by her father, a travelling basketseller. 
The excellent words of counsel given to her by 
an old man remained engraven on her memory, 
aud her good deeds shone in the naughty world 
by which she was surrounded. 

The Two Homes. By the Author of “ Amy 
Grant.” (S. P. C. K.) In the one home lives 
Alice Brook, whs fears God and honours her 
widowed mother ; in the other, Harriet Mason, 
who lives a thoughtless life, and deoeives her 
parents. The latter dies a wretched woman; 
the former marries, and, as the story-books say, 
lives happily ever after. The aim of the book 
is a good one; but the author is given a little 
too much to moralising and quoting texts of 
scripture. The indirect method, after all, seems 
to ns the best. 

Those who have forgotten Cooper and even 
Captain Mayne Reid may revive their recollec¬ 
tions of Indian braves, scalping locks, and 
tomahawks, by Mr. E. 8. Ellis’s capital 
story Footprints in the Forest (Cassell). In 
agility ana marvellous escapes no Indians of 
whom we have ever read can compare with the 
Pawnees and Shawanoes here depicted. Mr. 
Ellis is probably an American, as the spelling 
of the book is here and there peculiar, and we 
do not yet speak of enemies as “ a company of 
hostiles.” Another good book for boys is The 
“ Great Orion," by F. F. Moore (8. P. C. K.). 
An eventful voyage introduces the Krakatoa 
eruption, earthquake waves, and the like. 
Fortunately all ends happily. Thrilling Tales, 
by Dr. Macaulay (Hodder & Stoughton), is a 
collection of adventures, historical tales, and 
singular accidents, none the less interesting 
because they are true. The retreat from 
Moscow, the sinking of the Alabama, and 
Captain Back’s Arctic Adventures, may be 
taken as fair samples of the book. It is prettily 
got up, and cannot fail to delight an intelligent 
boy. 

Crooked; a story by Helen Shipton (S.P.C.K.) 
relates a striking history of village patience and 
self-denying resolution. It is well-written and 
evenly balanced throughout. Mr. A. 8. Hope 
in A Handful of Stories (8. P. C. K.) once 
more draws to some purpose upon the fairy¬ 
tales of the nursery. “ The Last of the 
Fairies ” is as grotesque as it is amusing. Lyle 
Harcourt, by A. E. W. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
is a somewhat puerile story, giving the im¬ 
pression that the boys of whom it tells have 
been studied from girls. The Eversley Secrets, 
by E. E. Green (Blackie), is one of the 
best children’s stories of the year. It is a 
touching tale of home-life, with an unexception¬ 
able moral. Historical tales are rather out of 
fashion at present; but Miss C. Austin has 
boldly resorted to that endless mine of wealth, 
the civil war of the seventeenth century, for 
Dorothy's Dilemma (Blackie). It is a pretty, 
simple story without much plot, and the 
dilemma which results turns on whether obedi¬ 
ence should be rendered to a father rather than 
to the king. Aim at a Sure End, by E. Search 
field (Cassell), is the history of a little girl 
whose unaffected goodness exercises beneficial 
effects on all who are brought into con 
tact with her. Some verses which the book 
oontains certainly do not encourage the author 
to persevere in writing aught but prose. A 
happy expression occurs when a milkmaid is 
puzzled—“ It seemed very like being in a 
fog when out seeking the cows for milk¬ 
ing.” Pretty Pink's Purpose, by M. A. Pauli 
(Cassell), describes a resolution to rescue, if 
possible, some small London “ wastrels.” It 
is a pretty and suggestive story, showing that 
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no one is too young to do good work amid 
the extreme poverty of our great towns. High 
and Lowly, by E. L. Davis (Nisbet), is another 
story about inculcating temperance among 
and reclaiming the poor. It calls for no special 
remark. Some capital addresses to put in a 
boy’shand before going to school, or out into the 
great world, will be found in Unde John’s Talks 
with his Nephews (Nisbet). They are written 
by the Rev. E. J. Hardy, Chaplain to the 
Forces, and dedicated to Dr. Edgaill, Chaplain 
General to the Forces. They are plain, sensible, 
and outspoken; likely to do muoh good, and 
highly to be recommended. See For Yourself, 
by Grace Stebbing, portrays the modern curse 
of poverty and helplessness, pointing out in a 
pleasant story the strong need of personal work 
among the poor. 

Among devotional books, Messrs. Nisbet 
send another volume of short addresses, by 
Rev. G. Everard, Links of Loving Kindness. If 
they contain nothing very deep, they yet seem 
well-suited for use at mothers’ meetings and the 
like. Light on the Christian’s Daily Path con¬ 
sists of extracts from the letters of Miss 
Lntton, edited by the Rev. A. S. Webb. Some 
of these aphorisms remind us of Thomas h 
Kempis, but the bulk is somewhat superficial. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Browning has finished his new poem, 
and has only to put the final touches to it. It 
is again a new departure, quite different from 
anything he has written before. The poem is 
from four thousand to five thousand lines in 
length, and all in rhyme. It consists of a 
Prologue and Epilogue—each a poem of some 
extent—and seven intermediate sets of verses. 
It can well be out by Christmas; and we hope 
it will be, if only for the comfort it will be to 
Christmas present-givers, who will feel that 
they cannot go wrong in asking any one’s 
acceptance of “ the new poem by Browning. 

In a few weeks Mr. Walter Scott will com¬ 
mence publishing a new series of monthly 
monographs, under the general title of “ Great 
Writers.” Each of the volumes will consist of 
a critical biography of some eminent author, 
with a full bibliography of that author's works. 
Ultimately, it is hoped, this venture will assume 
the proportions of a tolerably complete Bio- 

f -aphical History of Modern Literature. Mr. 

ric S. Robertson will edit the senes. The 
biographers who have arranged to furnish 
the first year’s issue are:—William Rossetti, 
Hall Caine, Richard Garnett, Frank T. 
Marzials, William Sham, Joseph Knight, 
Augustine Birrell, Prof. D’Arcy Thompson, 
R. B. Haldane, Austin Dobson, Colonel F. 
Grant, and the Editor. Mr. J. P. Anderson,, of 
the British Museum, is preparing the biblio¬ 
graphies. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately Mr. 8ymond’s Sir Philip Sidney, 
in the series of “English Men of Letters ; and 
in the course of the next week or so, Lord 
Selbome’s Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment, with an introductory 
letter to Mr. Gladstone; and also a new volume 
of sermons by the Rev, Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.S.A. 

The same publishers promise immediately 
Mr. Freeman’s second course of lectures at 
Oxford. They deal with the chief periods of 
European history; and their object is to set 
forth as strongly as possible the main outlines 
of that history, as grouped round its central 
point, the Roman power. 

We understand that Stepniak is engaged 
upon a novel of Russian life. 

The second volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History of 
Modern Europe (from 1814 to 18481 will be pub¬ 
lished next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Mb. Shaw Lefevre will contribute a 
volume on Land Reform to Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s “ Imperial Parliament Series,” pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Swan Sonnensehein & Co. 

It will not appear till the spring. The next 
volume in this series, to be published in the 
course of the winter, will be Church Reform. 

Mb. John Augustus O’Shea’s new work, 
Romantic Spain : a Record of Personal Adven¬ 
ture, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. A fifth edition of Mr. F. C. 
Philip’s As In a Looking-glass will be ready 
this week, and a translation will shortly appear 
in Paris under the title of Comme dans un 
Miroir. 

A good deal of interest attaches to Mr. 
Thomas Purnell's long-promised psychological 
romance, The Lady Drusilla. It is nearly 
twenty years since the author began this story. 

Max O’Rbll’s new book, Drat the Boys /— 
the whole of the first edition of which is already 
bespoken—appears to-day from the Leadenhall 
Press. 

Mb. Frank Barrett's three-volume novel, 
Found Guilty, is ready to-day at the libraries. 
Mr. James Grant’s military novel, Playing with 
Fire: a Story of the Soudan, will be issued 
next week. Messrs. Ward & Downey are the 
publishers of both these novels. 

Under the title of Book Prices Current, Mr. 
Elliot Stock is about to issue a monthly record 
of the prices realised for rare books at auctions 
in town and country. The list will give the 
titles of the books, their prices, purchasers, and 
the date of sale. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner has in the press a 
work entitled College Days : the Autobiography 
of an Old Student, edited by the Rev. R. 
Menzies Fergusson. It treats of student life at 
the universities of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
and Oxford, including a comparison between 
English and Scotch universities, and an 
estimate of the late Principal Tulloch. 

A series of articles will shortly be com¬ 
menced in a number of newspapers entitled 
“ Fifty Years’ Provincial Newspaper Life,” by 
Mr. William Hunt, President of the Hull 
Literary Club, and for many years editor of the 
Eastern Morning News. 

Dr. H. C. Koerting, of Leipzig, has under¬ 
taken to edit the French original of Chaucer’s 
Tale of Melila and Prudence for the Chaucer 
Society. 

The Early English Text Society’s Extra 
Series issue for last year will go out next week. 
It consists of Part II. of Caxton’s Four Sons of 
Aymon, edited by Miss Oct&via Richardson, 
with a Glossarial Index by Mr. W. M. Wood; 
and of Part I. of the Romance of Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, re-edited, with very full collations of 
all the MSS., by Prof. Kolbing, of Breslau. 
The Romance of Torrent of Forty ngale, edited by 
Dr. Adam, is nearly ready for this year’s issue. 
The second book will probably be the comple¬ 
tion of Bishop Fisher’s Works, by Prof. J. E. 
B. Mayor, and the “Life and Letters of Bishop 
Fisher,” edited by the Rev. Ronald Bayne. 
This volume can hardly appear before March 
next year. 

The Early English Text Society’s issue for 
1886, in its Original Series, will be (1) The 
Three Kings of Cologne, two early English ver¬ 
sions and the Latin original, all with full colla¬ 
tions, edited by Dr. Carl Horstmann, and (2 
Lives of Female Saints, a late MS. but one con¬ 
taining many unique fives of Irish and English 
saints, also edited by Dr. Horstmann. Both 
texts are nearly ready. 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe has brought out a second 
and improved edition of his pretty edition of 
Tennyson’s Princess. It contains a few fresh 
notes by the Poet Laureate himself. 


Mr. Rolfe has also now ready his “ Select 
Poems of Robert Browning,” with an Intro¬ 
duction by himself, and critical extracts on the 
aoet by the late Richard Grant White, the Eev. 
'. Kirkman, Mr. John Morley, Prof. J. Russell 
Lowell, Prof. Ruskin, the late M. Milsand, Dr. 
Furnivall, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Swinburne, and 
an American friend, H. E. H. 

Mr. Henry Gray, the well-known anti¬ 
quarian bookseller of Manchester, has removed 
his headquarters to 47 Leicester Square, London, 
while retaining his former place of business at 
Manchester as a branch establishment. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The popular lecture which Canon Isaac 
Taylor delivered during the recent Domesday 
Commemoration will appear in the December 
number of the Contemporary, under the title of 
“ Domesday Survivals.” 

The next London theatre to be dealt with by 
Mr. Fair man Ordish in the Antiquary will be 
the “ Red Bull.” His article will be illustrated 
by a block showing the interior of the theatre. 
In the same issue of the Antiquary there will 
be articles on “ Brasses and Glasses of Morley 
Church ”; on the customs of the Manor of 
Woking, by Mr. A. C. Bickley; on “The Doge’s 
Establishment and Mediaeval Taxation at 
Venice,” by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt; on 
“ Miniature Painters,” by Mr. J. J. Foster; and 
a further paper by Mr. J. H. Round, entitled, 
“ Is Mr. Freeman accurate.” 

The December number of Time will include 
articles on “Fred Archer,” by A Allison; 
“ Some Glimpses of Whittington’s London,” 
by J. F. Rolph; “The Metropolitan Police 
Force,” by Jylox; and the opening chapters 
of Miss Annie Thomas’s new serial, “Love’sa 
Tyrant.” 

The frontispiece of the December number of 
Cassell's Magazine, the opening part of the new 
volume, is entitled, “What shall I cay?” and 
is a reproduction of a drawing by Mr. W. F. 
Yeames. 

Among the articles in the December number 
of The Scottish Church will be “ Modem Italian 
Fiction,” by Linda Villari; “ The Highland 
Foxhunter,” by Nether Lochaber; and “A 
Study of Dante,’’ by Dean Plumptre. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Eric S. Robertson has been appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India to the new 
chair of English Literature and Philosophy in 
the University of the Punjab, at Lahore. This 
appointment will not materially affect Mr. 
Robertson's editorisd connexion with “Great 
Writers,” referred to in another column. 

Prof. Sayce was to deliver a public lecture 
at Oxford, on November 19, upon “TheFolk¬ 
lore of Cairo.” 

Mr. Jowett’s two lectures at Oxford on 
“Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” on behalf of the 
Association for the Education of Women, are 
to be delivered on December 4 and 11. 

Cambridge has been fortunate in the number 
and the quality of the benefactions it has 
received recently. Among others, Sir Thomas 
Wade, who has taken up his residence there, 
has announced his intention of presenting to 
the university his valuable collection of Chinese 
literature, as a free gift, subject to the con¬ 
dition that it shall remain, during his life 
under his own guardianship. Though cert*® 
departments are comparatively weak, and wul 
require to be subsidised gradually, yet « 
regards the collection as a whole—to use Sir 
T. Wade’s words 

“ There will be found in the departments of Con- 
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fucian philosophy, both of the earlier and later 
schools; of archaeology; cf history, and remains 
of public men ; of geography, topographical and 
political; of law and administration ; of poetry 
and belles letters—enough to satisfy the needs of 
an advanced student of the language.” 

The following is the full text of the speech 
delivered by the public orator, Dr. Sandys, in 
presenting the Slade professor of fine art, Mr. 
John Henry Middleton, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and King’s College, Cambridge, for the 
complete degree of M. A. honoris causa: 

“ In ipso initio libri Bui declarat Vitruvius, archi¬ 
tect! scientism pluribus disciplines et yarns erudi- 
tionibus esse omatam. Quod quam vere dictum 
sit, hodie exemplo luculento comprobatum videmus. 
Architectum enim, doctrinae variae dotibus plu- 
rimis instructum, Academiae nomine hodie salu- 
tamus: aitium antiquaium profs ssorem eruditum, 
artium recentiorum existimatorem eximium, artium 
magistrum merito nuncupamns. Qui studiorum 
euorum velut in cursu, quot artium monumenta 
perscrutatus est; quot orbis terrarum regiones 
pervagatus ! Ut orientis et occidentia urbes minus 
notas praeteream, quid tot artium inventrices illas 
Athenas dicam ? Quid Mycenas, quid Peloponnesi 
interioris penetralia remotiora referam? Quid 
I taliam, artium recentiorum matrem, quid ipsam 
denique Bomam commemorem, ubi urbis aetemae 
inter monumenta vitae suae tabernaculnm tarn diu 
collocavit? Ilium igitur qui Fori Bomani imaginem 
omnium accuratissimam diligentia exquisite deli- 
neavit, hodie senatorum nostrorum ordini honoris 
causa adscribimus. Qui Vestae prope templum 
Begiam illam antiquam tarn luculenter descripsit, 
eum Begalis potissimum Collegii hospitio frui con- 
sentaneum esse confltemur. Qui ubique optima 
quaeque architectures exempla prae aliis praetulit, 
vix miramur eundem inter nosmet ipsos templi 
pulcherrimi in umbra habitare maluisse.” 

An evening class for the scientific instruc¬ 
tion of plumbers’ apprentices, consisting of 
lectures and practical demonstration in a work¬ 
shop, has been started by the College of Science 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. As the Newcastle 
college is affiliated to the University of Durham, 
this may be regarded as the newest develop¬ 
ment of university extension. 


A LATIN VERSION OF A SANSKRIT 
HYMN. 

The following tour de force, a Latin version of 
a hymn in the It ig-veda, in the original metre, 
is by Mr. John Boxwell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and is taken from a recent number of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
The poem is a dialogue between Sarama and 
the demons called Panis ( Panayas ), who have 
stolen Indra’s kine, and hidden them at the 
end of the earth. Sarama comes as Indra’s 
messenger. 

“ Ra Veda X. 108. 

T. “ Quid est cur has Sarama visat ores? 
Longinquum nempe est iter arduumque. 

Quia opus nobis Ubi r Quo vagaris ? 

Qui tu Basam poteras transilire P 
S. “ Indri videtis famulam. Bepostos 
Quaero thesauros Panium latebris. 

Ne jussa fallam timor urget instans, 

Basae vada hinc poteram transilire. 

P. “ Quolis et quantus, Sarama, Indrus file, 

Tibi qui longum hoc iter imperavit ? 

Quin hue venit? Hospitium paremus. 
Boumque nostrorum erit ipse custos. 

8. “ Nulli captandus capit alterum file,* 

Mihi qui longum hoc iter imperavit. 

Non ilium immane latoit profundum. 

Vos fulgure Indri pereatis usti. 


* Sarama could hardly tell the Panis she had 
never seen Indra, and to say that he would con¬ 
quer the conquerable is a little flat. I have taken 
ndham tarn veda dabhiatn together; “ I have not seen 
him in-such-case-as-to-be-out-manoeuvred ” and 
then dabhat sa “ it is he who will win.” 


P. “ Quas tu boves, Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta coeli. 

Quis impune abripiat ? inscius quis 
Sperat se Panes habiturum inermes ? 

8. “ Voces valent nil Panium minaces. 

An membra telo geritis scelesti 
Figenda P Patent aditus ad arcem. 

Vestri Pattern misereat Supremum. 

P. ‘ ‘ Condi tam saxo retin era us arcem 

Boumque plenam, Sarama, atque equorum. 
Earn Panes vigilantes tuentur. 

Vanum tibi hoc est iter irritumque. 

8. “ Vos o superaa numina invocata 
Factis saciis propitia hue adeste. 

Baptas boves reatituant latrones. 

Bespuant Panes animnm huno superbum. 
P. “ Faventibus, Sarama, freta divis 
Ausa es ad nostras penetrare sedes. 

Ne redeas ; te faciam sororem. 

Boves optatas tibi partiemur. 

8. “ Ego nec fratres neque vos sororem 
Novistis, Indrus superique testes, 

Qui me boves vehementer reposcunt. 

Paries abeste procul hinc profani.” 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS PBENDEBGAST. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Thomas 
Prendergast, late H.E.I.C.S., which took place 
at Cheltenham on Sunday last, November 14, 
in his eightieth year. He was the son of 
General Sir Jeffrey Prendergast, and the father 
of Sir Harry Prendergast, V.C., of Burmese 
fame. He went out to Madras in 1828, and 
retired from the service in 1858, after having 
been for some ten years collector and magis¬ 
trate of Bajahmundry. He settled at Chelten¬ 
ham, where, despite the affliction of total 
blindness that shortly afterwards befel him, he 
devoted himself to the literary work by which 
he will long be remembered—the improvement 
and popularisation of what he called the 
“ Mastery ” system of learning languages. The 
essence oi this system—from which he had him¬ 
self profited in acquiring his own intimate 
knowledge of the Madras vernaculars, Tamul 
and Telugu— consisted simply in learning by 
frequent repetition conversational sentences. 
As thus expressed, the “ Mastery ” system may 
seem little more than a development of the 
Ollendorffian. But Mr. Prendergast made it 
his own by the labour he devoted to it, and by 
the rigorous manner in which he elaborated it 
in detail. Of his success it is enough to say 
that the volume in which he explained his 
system, Mastery of Languages, has passed through 
four editions; and that his series of manuals on 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, Hebrew, &c., 
have all, we believe, had to be reprinted. They 
were published by Messrs. Longmans. By the 
charm of his character and the dignity of his 
appearance, Mr. Prendergast impressed himself 
upon all who knew him as the ideal of an 
English gentleman. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Francis Fiy, F.S.A., of Bristol, whose collec¬ 
tion of English Bibles was probably unrivalled. 
From time to time he published facsimiles of 
some of his rarities, with valuable biblio¬ 
graphical comments. He also possessed a 
valuable collection of Bristol china. He died 
at Bristol, on Friday, November 12, at the age 
of eighty-three. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Me. B. G. Moulton, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, well known as one of the Cam¬ 
bridge Extension Lecturers, 1ms a striking 
“Study of Faust ” in the London Quarterly for 
October. He insists that Mephistopheles, the 
Spirit of Denial, is only playing the part of 
the devil in the drama. He is not the tempter, 


but is only doing the tempter’s work: two 
identities unite in Lim. He does not win. He 
does not bear Faust from Margaret’s cell to 
hell. The “ Second Part” renders this impos¬ 
sible. The end is not yet seen; but Faust’s 
falls are followed by more passionate struggles 
against the evil in which he has become entan¬ 
gled. Good is ever winning, and all may hope 
tor the best. 


The Celtic Magazine (Inverness: Mackenzie) 
for this month opens with an article by the 
new editor, Mr. A. Macbain, on “The Present 
State of Celtic Studies.” Mx. iMacbnin is 
thoroughly acquainted with the latest results 
in Celtio philology, and his article is the best 
popular summary of them that we have seen. 
Mrs. Mary Mackellar, the translator of the 
Queen’s Highland journal into Gaelic, con¬ 
tributes an English version of the “ Tale of the 
Bodach Glas ” ; Mr. Alexander Mackenzie con¬ 
tinues his “ History of the Macleods ” ; and 
“ T. S.” commences a series of papers on 
“ Snatches of Song collected in Badenoch.” 
Mr. Douglas’s article on “ Glasgow Students ” 
borders on impertinence in its personal sketches 
of some of the professors. Some notes on 
Highland folklore, relating to “ Spells and 
Charms,” are of considerable interest. Dr. 
Kuno Meyer’s edition of the “ Irish Odyssey ” 
is ably reviewed by the editor. 


A. AA-Ci AtC£/tO(,U 
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tains a useful article on the present condition of 
Aragon, its people, its geographical character¬ 
istics, and its archaeological remains. There 
are two notices of the French school of decadents, 
or symbolic poets—one by Becerro de Bengoa, 
the other by Garcia Barnon, who looks for the 
introduction of it into Spain, because every¬ 
thing “ bad, ugly, and French” is sure to find 
imitators there. Sanroma continues his in¬ 
teresting memoirs with an account of his career 
as law-student and incipient professor. Eatuiro 
concludes his poetical legend, “ El Beso ” ; and 
A. de Sandoval gives another chapter of his 
“ Studies of the Middle Ages.” 

We have received the first number of a new 
periodical, the Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte (Berlin : Hettler), edited by 
Dr. Max Koch. The list of writers who have 
premised contributions includes many dis¬ 
tinguished names, among which we may men¬ 
tion those of ) F. Dahn, J. Zupitza, F. 8chnorr 
von Carolsfeld, Kuno Fischer, E. Kolbing, E. 
Mogk, J. Schipper, and C. Herford. A journal 
devoted to “ comparative history of literature ” 
would certainly not find support in England, 
but in Germany the conditions are different. 
We wish Prof. Koch every success, for there is 
abundance of useful work which, such a 
periodical might do. The longest article in the 
present number, “ Das Heiratsversprechen,” by 
Marcus Landau, is not very much to our taste. 
It displays a large amount of research, but 
the results attained seem scarcely worth the 
pains bestowed. The legends brought together 
are individuaUy interesting, but the points of 
resemblance insisted on are in many cases 
superficial and merely accidental. The article 
“ Uber den Kefrain,” by B. M. Meyer, is worth 
reading, though containing much questionable 
hypothesis. The author’s best point is, perhaps, 
the refutation of the theory of Grube-that the 
unmeaning refrain of German popular songs is 
derived from reminiscences of Latin hymns. 
H. Oesterley contributes a translation of the 
Tamul adventures of Guru Paramartan, with 
an introduction pointing out the extraordinarily 
close coincidence in many points of these 
stones with Western legend. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the “Grimm ” who 
collected and wrote down these Tamul folk¬ 
tales was a Jesuit missionary, and that some 
of the incidents are clearly interpolations. The 
story of Vespasian's “ non olet,” for instance, 
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cannot possibly be of Eastern origin. Mr. 
Edmundson’s Milton and Vondel is reviewed by 
Ludwig Proescholdt, who considers that, 
although the author has exaggerated the 
amount of Milton’s obligations to the Dutch 
poet, he has decidedly proved that the writings 
of Vondel were known to Milton, and exercised 
a considerable influence on his three greatest 
works. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The Council of the Camden Society' have 
selected for issue in the year 1887-8, vol. i. of 
Pooock’s Travels in England, to be edited by 
Mr. J. J. Cartwright, and Visitations of Norfolk 
Monasteries, to be edited by the Eev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

The first of these works is a portion of the 
account given by the celebrated traveller of his 
visits to different parts of England in the years 
1750-60, and will, therefore, bring before the 
reader the state of the country at that time as 
it appeared to a trained observer. The second 
work is one of an extraordinary interest, as it 
contains minute details of the condition of cer¬ 
tain monasteries during the years immediately 
preceding the dissolution. Their details show 
that while the monasteries were far from being 
in an ideal condition, they were not the sinks 
of iniquity which they were afterwards—for 
interested purposes—said to have been. 

Of the issue for the present year, the first 
volume of the Nicholas papers—which are full 
of information about the Royalist exiles during 
the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate—has just been placed in the hands 
of members. It will soon be followed by 
selections from the Cartulary of Battle Ab¬ 
bey, which will throw considerable light on 
medieval tenures. 

The Council of the Camden Society venture 
to appeal to all who are interested in English 
history to support the good work which they 
have been doing for so long and are still pre¬ 
pared to do. Names of intending subscribers 
should be sent to the secretary, James Gairdner, 
Esq., Public Record Office, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


CARLYLE AND GOETHE. 

The appended may be worthy of a place in 
the Academy. I could not publish before 
this the two letters r. and II., because the 
solution which I give under ill. has .only now 
become obtainable. 

Tours faithfully, 

Eugene Oswald, 
i. 

“Jan. 6,1883. 

“ Sir,—In the second volume of your ‘ Carlyle,’ 
p. 137, I come upon this passage: 

“‘Carlyle, too, had been attracted to the St. 
Simonians. He had even, in a letter to Goethe, 
expressed some interest, and hope in them; and 
the wise old man had warned him off from the 
dangerous illusion. 11 Von der Societe St. Simonxm* 
bitte Die A* fem zu halten,” Goethe had said. 
“ From the Society of the St. Simonians I entreat 
you to hold yourself dear.” ’ 

“ And the footnote: 

“ 1 This sentence alone survives of Goethe s 
letter on the occasion, extracted in_ one of Car' 
lyle’s own’ (your chapter heading pointing to a.d 
1830). 

“ Perhaps I am not the only one of your many 
—and, allow me to say so on this occasion, grateful 
—readers who regrets your not having given Car¬ 
lyle’s own letter, here referred to, or at any rate 
that portion of it in which the above passage lies 
imbedded. If, as I hope, the letter is still at your 
disposal, would you be inclined to give the date, 
and to say to whom it is addressed, and on that 
occasion to read it over critically to make quite 


sure that Carlyle really introduces the words as 
coming from Goethe? As to the mistake in 
French, there is not much in that. Neither Car¬ 
lyle nor Goethe, though both knew French, were 
quite above making little slips of that kind. But, 
what is more astonishing is the Dick. I nowhere, 
in Goethe’s communications to Carlyle, come across 
the pronoun Du and its cases. 

“Perhaps, by way of guerdon for the trouble 
which replying to this may entail, I may call your 
attention to a passage from Eokermann, which I 
quoted in my essay, ‘Goethe and Carlyle’— 
Magazin fur die Literatur, 1882, pp. 385-6—and 
which you seem to have overlooked, with reference 
to an intended present by Goethe to Carlyle. And 
I may now add that I have ascertained that the 
present was actually made, and is still found in 
the library of the deceased. 

“ I am, Sir, with great respect, 

“ Tours faithfully, 

“ Euobnb Oswald. 

“ To J. A. Fronde, Esq. 

“ P.8.—Would it not have been right to dwell 
on Carlyle's and his friend’s birthday present and 
address on Goethe’s last birthday ? 

“ Miscell., pop. ed., vol. iv., pp. 173-5, and 
Lewes, Goethe, 2nd ed., p. 553: my own little 
book, pp. 26-8. It seems alluded to in the letter 
to Mrs. Carlyle, your vol. ii., p. 169.” 

n. 

“5 Onslow Gardens, 8.W.: Jan. 8. 

“ Sir,—The letter containing the extract from 
Goethe was addressed to John Carlyle. It was one 
of a very large number, all of which it was im¬ 
possible for me to print. I made such selections 
as seemed to me to be sufficient. 

“The letters which 1 made use of are no longer 
in my possession; nor can I, for reasons on which 
I need not enter, ask that they shall be returned 
to me. In all probability they will be published 
in full hereafter, when you will be able to satisfy 
yourself about any uncertainty which you may 
feel. 

“Iam sorry to have lost the information which 
I might have received from your essay; but you 
will understand that it was not through oversight, 
when I tell you that my volumes were written 
several years ago, and that I had therefore no 
opportunity of consulting it. 

“ Tour faithful servant, 

“ J. A. Froude.” 
in. 

Now, holding in my hand the original letter 
of Goethe’s, written with great plainness, I 
copy the following: 

“ Von der Society St. Simoniennejbitte Sich fem 
zu halten. Auch hieruber gelegentlich das Nahere. 

“ Treulichst, 

“ J. W. v. Gobthb. 

“ Weimar, d. 17 Oot. 1830.” 


* These italics are mine, not Mr. Froude’s — 
O. 


A PRE-HISTORIC LANGUAGE YET SUR¬ 
VIVING IN BRITAIN. 

At the recent Orientalist Congress in Vienna, 
Mr. C. G. Leland read a paper on ‘ ‘ The Original 
Gypsies and their Language,” not the least 
interesting part of which was a digression treat¬ 
ing of an ancient tongue yet surviving as a 
spoken language in Great Britain. The facts, 
as stated by Mr. Leland, are so ourious that 
they deserve to be quoted in extenso: 

“ Three or four years ago there was probably not 
an educated man in all Great Britain who was 
aware of the existence in that country of the very 
singular Celtic language known as ‘ Shelta,’ 
which is peculiar to tinkers, but which is exten¬ 
sively understood and spoken by most of the con¬ 
firmed tramps and vagabonds. It is not mentioned 
in the Slang Dictionary; the English Dialect 
Society has ignored it; and thus far! believe that 
I am the only man who has collected or published 
a word or a vocabulary of it. ... I doubt if I 
ever took a walk in London, especially in the 
slums, without meeting men ana women who 
spoke ‘ Shelta’; and I know at this instant of two 
—I really cannot say promising—little boys who 
sell groundsel at the Marlborough Road Station 
who chatter in it fluently. . . . 


As ‘ Shelta ’ is somewhat mixed with Gypsy, 
and as the two languages are often spoken by the 
same persons, especially the half-blood Rom&nys, I 
will here give a brief account of my discovery of it. 
Onoe at Bath, England, I met a tramp who told 
me that Romany was being supplanted by a kind 
of language like Old Irish, which was difficult 
to leam. A year after, in company with Prof. 
Palmer, I met with another vagabond, who told’ 
us that the language was called ‘Shelta.’ He 
knew about a hundred words of it, which we 
wrote off at his dictation. This vagabond was a 
well-educated man. Two years after, in America, 

I found an Irish half-blood gypsy tinker who 
spoke ‘Shelta’ quite perfectly, and also Irish, 
Gaelic, and Welsh. He was absolutely certain 
that ‘ Shelta,’ while it was pure Celtic, was quite 
separate from the other tongues. Its pronuncia¬ 
tion is strongly Gaelic; its words are, however, 
generally unlike it, though it has roots in common. 
My informant, who very much enlarged my vocabu¬ 
lary, himself pointed out differences between the 
terms in ‘ Shelta ’ and Old Irish. According to 
his account, the tinkers had from very ancient 
times always been a closely allied clan, inter¬ 
marrying and speaking this peculiar language. 
Their unity began to break up ‘ about the time 
the railroads came in.’ Since then ‘Shelta’ has 
declined. There are very few now living who can 
speak it perfectly. 

“ It has been very ingeniously suggested that 
as the tinkers of Great Britain may be the 
descendants of the old bronze-workers, so their 
tongue may have come down to us from prehistoric 
times. Discoveries have Bhown that the early 
bronze-smiths were nomadic, that they went about 
from village to village, making and selling new 
objects and buying up old and broken ware to 
melt and re-mould. The bronze-worker’s craft 
was closely connected with that of the jeweller, in 
most cases both were exercised by the same person. 
His wares were immensely valuable in those days, 
out of all proportion to the present worth of such 
objects. Therefore, the bronze-smiths must have 
travelled in large bands for mutual protection. 
Nothing is more likely than that they formed, in 
time, a community with distinct laws and lan¬ 
guage. Nor is it improbable that this was trans¬ 
mitted to the tinkers. It takes a long time for 
men to form a distinct class with a separate tongue. 
The Celtic tinkers of England are unanimous in 
claiming for their class or clan a very great 
antiquity. Now when we find in the same country 
two nomadic classes of men, pursuing the same 
calling of working in metal, though separated by 
a long historical interregnum, we may rationally 
surmise that they had a common origin and a 
common language. 

“I have introduced these observations on 
' Shelta’ in the hope that they will indues some 
sound Celtic scholar to take up the subject and 
investigate it thoroughly. Many curious dis¬ 
coveries await the man who will do this. There 
are still living in Scotland many old families of 
‘ Tinklers,’ as they are called, who retain many 
traditions of their ancestors. If these were 
thoroughly examined much might be learned.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Hlstoire du point d'Almcon 
jusqu’A nos jours. rsris : 


Berlin: 


Dbsfirbres, Mdrae. G. 
depuls son origine 
Renouard. 18 fr. 

Dobbbck, B. Berliner Humor vor 60 Janren. 

M iteoher. to M. 

Halkw, L. Prinoesse; Un Grand Msrfage, eto 
Paris: CaJmann LOvy. 8 fr. 80 o. _ „, 

HBISS, A. MOdailleurs de la Renaiaranw. U V<A 

Venise et les VOnitiens du XT* an XVH‘ SiW*- 
Paris: Rothschild. 160fr. _ 

HomSbb, L'lliade, Illustration de Henri Motto. Pans. 

Quantin. 40 fr. _ . _ __ 

JULLiRiv, Ad. Richard Wagner, sa Vie et see (Envies. 

Paris: Rouam. 40 fr. . , , , 

LA Mara. Mualkcrbriefe aus 8 Jahrhunderten. N»“| 
den TJrhandsehriften erstmalig hrag. Lettw- 
Breitopf & Hartel. 7 M. _ .. . 

Marhottan, P. Lee statues de Paris. Pans- 
Renouard. 8fr. 80 o. 

Notices colonlales, publtees A l’oocasion de l Expo® 1 "® 
untverselle d’Anvers. SO fr. Les Plantes utiles a* 
coloniesfrancalses. 9fr. Paris: uhallam el. . . 
Pound, G. Angewandts Aesthetik in kunstge- 
Bcbichtlichen n. asthetisohen Essays. Ham»“»• 
Riohter. 8 M. 
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Ploy, E. Les maitres Italians au service de la maison 
d’Autriche. Leone Leonl soulpteur de Oharles- 
Quint et Pompeo Leonl soulpteur de Philippe II. 
Paris: Plon. 60 fr. 

Rfixo, F. L’egalitS des sezee en Angleterre. Paris: 
Nouvelte Revue. S fr. 60 e. 

SCHUMANN'S R.. Brlefe. Nene Folee. Hrsg. v. F. 0. 

Jansen. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hkrtel. 8 M. 

Verne, Jnlee. Ua Billet de loterte. Paris: Hetzel. 
Sir. 

Yriarte, Oh. Autonr da Oondle: oroquls et souvenirs 
d’anartiste6Rome. Paris: Rothschild. 8fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

FnrSLBB. R. Darstellung n. Kritlk der Ansioht Well- 
hausens v. Oeschichte n. Religion d. Alton Testa- 
mentes. Zurich: Schnlthess. 1 M. to Pf. 

Ola. D. Die Originalsprache d. UattbauaevsngeUums. 
Paderbom: Bchonlngh. 3 M. 80 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bbis, S. Theorie der Staatenverblndungen. Erlan¬ 
gen : Enke. 4 H. 

Herhinjard, A. L. Oomspondanoe dee rdformateurs 
dans les pays de langue francalse. T. VII. 1511-3. 
Basel: Georg. 811. 

Kruoer, A. Ueb. die Bedeutnng d. 4. Buohes v. 
000010108* Boh rift de hMie italicii f. die Geschlohte 
Kaiser Marimlllans d. L Heidelberg: Burow. 
1 M. *0 Pf. 

Laiylbur de Kkrmatnqaut. L’ambassade de France 
en Angleterre sous Henri IV. Mission de Jean de 
Thnznery, Sieur de Bolssise (1696-1603). Paris: 
Firmln-Didot. 16 fr. 

Lakpbbcht, K. Deutsches W lrtsehaftsleben im 
Mlttelalter. Leipzig: Dorr. 80 M. 

Lbooktb, F. Prdcis politique et mllitaire des oam- 
pagnee de 1813 6 1814. Eztralt des Souvenirs 
inldita du General Jomini. Lausanne: Benda. 
20 fr. 

Mobukeeta Vatloana historiam regnl Hungariae 
Ulustrantia. Series II. Tom. 9. Relatlones 
Cardlnalis Buonvlsl, anno 1686 exaratae. Wttrz- 
burg: Woerl. 30 M. 

Najc&ghe, Mgr. Le Rdgne de Philippe II. et la lutte 
religleuse dans les Pays-Bag au XVI* sidcle. T. V. 
Paris: Morot. 6 fr. 

POHLKK, J. Bibliotheca historioo-mllitaris. Kassel: 
Kessler, 3 M. 

SotTBOHBS, Memoires du Marquis de, sur le rlgne de 
Louis XIV, p.p. le Comte de Oosnao et E. Pon- 
tal. T. 8. Janvier 1698—DSoembre 1700. Paris: 
Haohette. 7 fr. 60 o. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Dsxtakybr, A. Les vSgStaux inflrieurs: tballophytes 
et oryptogames vasoulalree. 1 " Faso. Bruxelles: 
Manoeaux. 2 fr. 36 o. 

Desjardins, a. Les sentiments moraux au XVI* slOcle. 
Paris: Durand. 7 fr. 50 o. 

DBS Muss, O. Musfe ornithologiqued’Europe. Paris: 
Rothschild. 200 fr. 

Diffrht, A. de. Gedanken lib. Natlnnalukonomle, 
Politlk. Philosophic. III. Philosophic. Heidel- 
berg: Burow. l M. 60 Pf. 

Gbokbtrioa Culmensis. Eln agronom. Tractat aus 
der Zdt d. Hoohmeisters Conrad v. Junglugen 
<1393-1407). Hrsg. v. H. Mend that. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot 2 M. 

Philifpsoy, A. Btudien Qb. Wassersoheiden. Leipzig: 

Duncker & Humblot. S M. 20 Pf. 

Semper, C. Reisen 1m Archlpel der Phillppinen. 2. 
Thl. 4. Bd. 2. Abth. Die Landdeckelschnecken v. 
W. Kobelt. Wiesbaden: Kreldel. 24 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Edunqer, A. v. Erklarung der Tier-Namen aus alien 
Sprachgebieten. Landshut: Krilll. 2 M. 

Oils Ha, E. D. Synesius v. Gyrene agyptlsohe Erzah- 
lungen od. ilb. die Vorsehung. Wolfenbattel: 
Zwlssler. 1 M. 

G SEIKO, H. Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda 
(Baemundar Edda). Paderborn: Schunlngh. 4 M. 
Haebbhlin, O. De flguratls carminibus graeds. Got¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeok. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Maitrayani Sahhita. Hrsg. v. L. v. Schroeder. 4. 

• Buch. Leipzig: Brockhaus 12 M. 

Ssbecah. L. A., dlalogorum libros XII ad codicem 
praecipue Ambrosianum rec. M. C. Gertz. Ldpzlg: 
Brockhaus, 11 M. 36 Pf. 

Toblbb, A. Das Spruchgedioht d. Girard Pateg. 
Berlin: Reimer. 6 M. 

Stark, F. Der Kehrneim in der deutschen Literatur. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeok. l M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LOAN OF MSS. AND BOOKS FROM THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

Free Publio Reference Library, Nottingham : 

Nov. 13,1886. 

The correspondence published by Sir Richard 
F. Burton in the Academy of November 13 
recalls to my mind a similar application for 
the transfer of a scarce book to the Nottingham 
Free Publio Libraries for the temporary use of 
the author of several important works on dress 
and textiles. This application was made on 
behalf of my friend, because Mr. E- B, Nichol¬ 


son, Bodley’s librarian, is reported to have said 
in a speech delivered at the opening of the 
Birmingham Free Public Central Lending and 
Reference Libraries, on June 1, 1882: 

“ As for the Bodleian, I claim your sympathies, 
not merely because we are trying to do as much 
for our readers as you are for yours . . . but 
because, it the building which you have opened 
to-day is the newest free publio library in the 
world, the building which I left earlier in the 
morning is the oldest free public in the world. 
(No.) I call it a free public library because any 
Birmingham artisan who came to us with a trust¬ 
worthy recommendation might ask to have the 
rareet gem in our collection placed before him, and 
need have no fear of asking m vain; and because, 
if a trusty Birmingham worker wanted the loan of 
a MS. for three months, it would be lent to the 
Central Free Library for his use.”—See “Twen¬ 
tieth and Twenty-first Annual Reports of the Free 
Libraries’ Committee” (Borough of Birmingham), 
1883. 

I do not believe the application was refused; 
but, all the same, the desired book was not 
sent. It is now about two years since the 
application was made. Is it to be understood 
that what is offered to Birmingham is denied 
to Nottingham ? or is the “ trustworthy ” artisan 
to be granted a boon denied to the equally 
trustworthy author P John J, Oole. 

[In this connexion, the following telegram 
from the Vienna correspondent of the Timet 
(November 16) is worth quotation : 

“The committee of the Vienna Congress [ef 
Orientalists] is now preparing a memorial, which 
will be signed by Archduke Renier, and will be 
forwarded in a few days to the trustees of the 
British Museum and to the Secretary of State, 
praying that a bill may be introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment empowering the British Museum to lend out 
its Oriental MSS. to foreign savants under proper 
guarantees. A resolution pledging the members 
of the Oriental Congress to this course was passed 
at the Congress of Leyden, in 1883, on the motion 
of Prof. D. H. Muller, of Vienna, but it has not 
yet been acted upon so thoroughly as will be the 
case now. 

“The British Museum Is the only great library 
in Europe which does not lend out its MSS. to 
foreigners. The university and court libraries of 
Vienna, the royal and state libraries of Berlin and 
Munich, those of Copenhagen and Leyden, and 
Bibliotb&que Nationale in Paris are all very liberal 
in their loans to well-recommended foreigners. Iu 
Paris a diplomatic introduction is required. In 
Munich the library does not lend directly to the 
foreign borrower; but sends to the library of the 
capital whence the borrower may have made his 
application, and leaves all responsibility to that 
library. In the other libraries the discretion is 
left to the librarian, who generally lends without 
any formalities beyond ascertaining the bona Jides 
and trustworthiness of the applicant. In Vienna, 
however, there has occasionally been some little 
excess of formality, so a petition is about to be 
presented to the emperor by the university pro¬ 
fessors, begging that the privilege of borrowing 
may be considered as general, and not as depend¬ 
ing on the favour of an official. 

“ As regards Oriental MSS., it is remarked that 
the guarantees need not be so minute as in the 
case of old European MSS., which are often unique 
copies. According to the learned Professor of 
Sanskrit in this city, Herr George Biihler, there 
are very few unique Oriental MSS. in existence of 
Sanskrit—perhaps not a dozen.”] 


A DISCLAIMER. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: Oot. 23,188S. 

Referring to a letter thus headed in the 
Academy for October 9, my friend Mr. Grant 
Allen has misunderstood the article which 
seemed to point to him as, in my belief, the 
author of the unpleasant (scarcely severe) 
critique in the Saturday Review of my studies 
of “ Americanisms ” in Knowledge. I collected, 
in the Baconian manner, all the points of evi¬ 
dence, and some I certainly dealt with as 


pointing to him. I believed some of the 
material used by the reviewer had come from 
Mr. Grant Allen. I felt as sure of this then 
as I now am that I wrs entirely mistaken. 
That, however, is very different from attribu¬ 
ting the critique to him. There would have 
been nothing inconsistent with friendship or 
manliness in his mentioning in letters to 
correspondents in England such Canadian 
details (for example) as misled me to the 
extent I have mentioned. 

There is sufficient 1 ' internal evidence in my 
article to show that I did not attribute the 
writing of the critique to my friend. Thus I 
spoke of the author as probably under obliga¬ 
tion to me; now I am under obligation to Mr. 
Allen. I spoke of certain touohes as weak and 
womanish; all Mr. Allen’s writing is essen¬ 
tially and exceptionally manly. I touched on 
the mannerisms of the article in terms no way 
applicable to Mr. Allen’s admirable, and not 
easily imitable, style. I indicated at the outset 
four possible explanations of the reviewer’s 
disagreeable tone, only one of which could 
conceivably apply to Mr. Allen. And my 
severer remarks were made solely on the 
assumption that one of the three explanations 
not suiting him might be the correct one. 
Moreover, many of the reviewer’s mistakes 
about Americanisms were such as Mr. Allen 
could not possibly have made. 

I trust you will be able to find space for this, 
as I esteem Mr. Grant Allen’s friendship very 
highly, and should be grieved if any mis¬ 
understanding impaired it, especially as I am 
to blame for this misunderstanding which has, 
in this case, threatened to arise. I may add 
that there is no man of science living with 
whose work I am more thoroughly in sympathy. 

Richard A. Proctor. 


WELSH NUMERALS IN ENGLISH DOGGREL. 

Stroud: Oot. 27,1886. 

The following doggrel lines (as far as can be 
recollected), which are well known in the Wost 
of England, and which are accustomed to be 
recited for the amusement of children, may 
prove of interest to philologists as illustrating 
the principles of popular etymology: 

“ En-taing pitta-ping, poo knows, they say 
In-a-dic, to-dic, peder-bumptick 
In-a-bumptick, to-bumptick, oh kick’em.” 

That the above represents (though imperfectly) 
the Welsh numerals (1-20) will be seen by the 
following: 

Un (1) deg (10) pedwar (4) pump (5) wyth 

S .naw (9) chwe (6) saith (7) un ar ddeg (11) 
iddeg (12) pedwar-pymtheg (14, 13) un ar 
bymtheg (16) dau(ar)bymtheg (17) ugain (2Q). 

E. Sibrbe. 

[Mr. Sibree should refer to Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 
paper on “The Anglo-Cymric Score” in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1877-8-7, which was reviewed at length by Mr. 
H. Bradley in the Academy of May 17,1879.— 
Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Nov. 22. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Chemistry of Fresco and Tempera Fainting,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Green’s Political Phil¬ 
osophy,” by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “The Islands of the 
New Britain Group," by Mr. H. Hostings Komhly. 

Tuesday, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. Anthropological: "The 
Tribes of the Eastern Soudan," by Mr. Donald A. 
Cameron; “ West African Symbolic Messages," by 
Mr. J. A. Olonba Payne: ‘‘The Races inhabiting 
Sierra Leone,’* by Mr.T. R. Griffith j and •* Papuans 
and Polynesians]’ by the Rev. U. Brown. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Concrete, 
as applied to the Construction of Harbours.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 34, S p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Chemistry of Water-colour Painting,” by Prof, 
A. H. Church. 
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8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ Purification of Water 
by Agitation with Iron and Sand Filtration,'’ by 
Mr. w. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 

Thursday, Nov. 96. 3.30 p.m. British Museum: “ The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,’’ IV., by 
Mr. G. Bertin. __ 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: "The Pre-deter¬ 
mination of the Characteristics of Dynamos,'* by 
Mr. G. Kapp; and “Experiments on Secondary 
Cells,” by Mr. J. Swinburne. 

8 p.m. Athenaeum Society: “ Copying Pro- 
cesses. Reservoir Pens, and Type-writers,” by Mr. 
G. W. Bloxam. 

Friday, Not. 36. 8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: “The 
Chemistry of Oil Painting aniof Spirit-Fresco,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

Saturday, Nov. 3T, 3 p.m. Physical Society: ‘ ~ 
Method of Measuring the Co-efficients of Mutual 
Induction of Two Coils,” by Prof. G. Carey Foster; 
and “ The Stability of Liquid Surfaces,” by Prof. 
A. W. RUoker. 


SCIENCE. 

The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. 

Translated from the Original Text, and 

annotated, by M. Friedlander. In 3 vols. 

(Trubner.) 

Da. Fried landrr's Moreh is from every point 
of view a successful production. Collated 
with the original, the translation is generally 
found minutely faithful, while it is at the 
same time fluent and unaffected. The com¬ 
mentary gives all the needful elucidation and 
references—some of which must have been 
obtained by very laborious research—but 
nowhere retards the reader’s progress. The 
same moderation is observed in the valuable 
biographical and bibliographical introductions. 

Occasionally, perhaps, we are given a 
paraphrase where we should have preferred a 
translation; thus, “ if his doubt be removed ” 
seems an unnecessary weakening of “if it 
cure his thirst.” Occasionally, too, we may 
doubt whether philosophical terms have been 
quite adequately rendered: e g., NrTTSn (i. 29) 
is perhaps rather “ abstraction ” than “ great¬ 
ness and glory ” ; “ incorporeal bodies ” 

(ii. 6) seems an awkward translation for 
DD22 D'b ND; “ locomotion” and “ motion,” 
ibid, in Capp. iv. and v. are not accurately 
distinguished; ibid., p. 76, “axiom” is un¬ 
satisfactory as a rendering of aibtaE—“it is 
better that a proposition which cannot be 
demonstrated be received as an axiom.” 
Surely the meaning is “be left simply pro¬ 
blematic.” Flaws, however, of this kind 
(if they are such) seem, for the size of the 
work, to be extremely rare; and the translator 
and publisher may be said to have done every¬ 
thing to recommend the Moreh to the general 
reader. 

For that general reader it should possess 
much more than a historical interest. 
Maimonides has most of the characteristics 
of a really great writer. His style (in Eng¬ 
lish no less than in Arabic) is earnest and 
dignified. His method and continuity of 
thought are admirable, as might be expected 
from one who had codified the law. His 
learning, though occasionally inaccurate (as 
where he makes familia the Greek for 
“host”), is astoundingly multifarious, and 
in many cases (as in the description of 
Sabaeanism) gives evidence of enormous Vor- 
etudien on points of minor significance. As 
an interpreter of Scripture he is not, as a rule, 
successful, his exegetical faculties having 
been vitiated by Midrashie methods, and by the 
curious contempt for grammar, which he does 
not hesitate to avow. But even in this 
department many failures are compensated 


for by the explanation of the Book of Job, 
which is, perhaps, the wisest word yet spoken 
on the subject, and almost justly regarded by 
the author and his commentator as an inspira¬ 
tion. The distribution of the possible theories 
of Divine justice between the speakers is ably 
worked out; and the theory that the common 
matters in the discourses may have no other 
purpose than that of diverting the casual 
reader from the main topic suggests, at least, a 
principle of importance in the interpretation of 
an Oriental work. Many of the explanations 
of ceremonies suggested in the third part still 
retain their value. Such are the interpretation 
of sacrifice as a compromise between religion and 
idolatry, and the hypothesis that customs con¬ 
demned in the law existed among other nations 
and properly belonged to their religious prac¬ 
tices—ideas which the newest theology is not 
ashamed to reiterate, though Maimonides, 
who ascribes so many practices to the exist¬ 
ence of Sabaeanism, must be considered un¬ 
fortunate in having omitted the Sabbath, 
perhaps the one institution which modern 
criticism derived from that quarter. Many 
parallels, too, might be drawn between the 
account of “ Prophecy ” in the Moreh and 
those by modern scholars. 

On some points, indeed, the words in which 
Kuenen sums up his characteristic of Philo 
{Religion of Israel, iii. 205) might be applied 
with very slight variation to the philosopher’s 
great successor: 

“We are listening now to the faithful Jew, 
then again to the pupil of the Greek philoso¬ 
pher. The method which he employs to link 
his philosophy on to the Scriptures (the author¬ 
ity of which he continues to respect), his alle¬ 
gorical explanation, is contrary to all nature. 
Time after time we admit the acuteness and 
ingenuity of which [Maimonides’] treatment of 
the sacred writings gives proof ; but it is the 
admiration with which we are accustomed to 
look at clever tricks or feats of daring. He 
does not carry us along with him, and this in 
spite of the rich fund of pure and elevated 
ideas which he utters, and his spiritual¬ 
ism. . . . His whole system reminds one of a 
hothouse plant. The author, we say, has only 
lacked one thing—liberty. The reverse side of 
this character of his religious doctrine is want 
of popularity. The intricate arguments, by the 
help of which he squeezes philosophy out of 
the Scriptures, are incomprehensible to the 
layman. In practical life, therefore, such views 
are barren, or, rather, as history has already 
taught us, they lead to consequences whioh are 
diametrically opposed to the author’s meaning.” 

The consequence to which Prof. Kuenen 
alludes is the apostacy of Philo’s nephew. 
Dr. Friedlander finds the evidence for a similar 
proceeding on the part of Maimonides in¬ 
adequate. It is noticeable, however, that 
Mohammad and the Goran are alluded to 
with respect, though the latter should scarcely 
appear as “scripture” in the English ver¬ 
sion. In connexion with the views expressed 
by the author on the nature of personal 
religion, such an action on his part could not 
be regarded as a very serious crime. Some 
satisfaction, however, may be derived from 
its being proved apocryphal. 

Dr. Friedliinder doubts, probably on good 
grounds, whether anything of importance for 
tho text of the Moreh would be obtained from 
further collation of MSS. He himself has 
sometimes occasion to emend that text, 
apparently with success. Occasionally the 


emendation is implied by his translation, 
without being expressly stated. A case 
occurs at the beginning of book ii., where 
Munk gives p mi!2 'JiH ip 

Nnaa mnni bs jurra 'bs I'twabs, which 
he renders “ ont aborde la demonstration ”; 
Dr. Friedliinder gives “ have proved,” liter¬ 
ally, “arrived at the proof.” The first of 
these implies the correction mnsi bD 'hv 
INrma NTOO, which would restore the 
ordinary construction {e.g., i. 34, 1. 17, 
7NmM “fbl 'by 'US' 7S), and is surely 
necessary. D. 8. Margoliouth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A NEW ARYAN DIALECT. 

London: Nov. 1, 1886 . 

A book of considerable interest has just 
reached the India Office from the Panjiib. Its 
title is Qawa,id-i-Baragstd, or a grammar of 
the Baragsta language, by Ghulsim Muhammad 
Khan, Populzai. It is a carefully prepared 
book of 271 demy octavo pages, written in 
the Urdvt language; and it contains a full 
statement of tne grammatical peculiarities of 
the dialect, with a small collection of illustra¬ 
tive sentences, and a few specimens of prose 
and verse. The Pus'hto equivalents are given 
throughout, and the book has, therefore, some 
pretence to be considered a comparative gram¬ 
mar of Baragstd, Pus'hto, and Urdh. The 
Baragsta is the dialect of the people named 
Ormar, a colony of whom resides near Pesha- 
wur, and another cluster is found at Logur, 
near Kabul; but the principal seat of the tribe 
is at Kdni-Karam, in the Wazlri district of 
Afghanistan. The language is distinctly 
Aryan in character, of the Pus'hto type, 
though inclining to Persian. It accepts all 
the sounds of the Pus'hto alphabet, to which 
it adds a peculiar letter of its own. In con¬ 
jugation, radical vowels are lengthened or 
changed, besides assuming pronominal ad¬ 
juncts ; and in declension, both prefixes and 
affixes are used. The pronominal masculine 
termination is -A, the feminine is -h, and the 
plural of both is -a,i. Peculiar terminations 
are added in conjugation which express the 
nominative or accusative according to the 
tenses to whioh they are added; and the same 
terminations, when attached to substantives, 
represent the genitive—as, a-k-itdb-am, “ my 
book.” The author tells us that he now 
reduces this language to writing for the first 
time; and he certainly deserves the thanks of 
philologists for the very able manner in which 
he has accomplished his task. He promises a 
dictionary and an exercise book at some future 
day. Judging from the comparative list of 
words at the end of the present volume, such 
works would be singularly interesting. 

Frederic Pincott. 


THE “YIH-JUNO” AND TOE “ HO-T’U.” 

Louvain: Nov. 14, 1886 . 

The ingenious explanation given by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie of the original text of 
the Yih-King excites some astonishment and 
opposition from its novelty and simplicity; ana 
chiefly so because it seems scarcely credible that 
the Chinese themselves have been always 
deceived as to the nature of a book to whioh 
they have given so much attention. 

But is it not the same in the case of the two 
magic tablets—the Lo-shuh and the Ho-t u-~ 
traditionally reported to have been miraculously 
brought by a horse or a tortoise emerging from 
a river, in which the litterati wish to see all the 
mysteries of ontology and ontogony. 
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The true nature of the Lo-ahuh was, some 
years ago, acknowledged by Mayer {Chin. 
Reader, pp. 56, 58); and Prof. Legge himself 
says ( Yi-King , 18): “This is nothing but the 
arithmetical puzzle, in which the numbers from 
1 to 9 are arranged so as to make 15 in what¬ 
ever way we add them.” And this distin¬ 
guished scholar adds : “ If we had the original 
form of the Ho-t’u we should probably find a 
numeral trifle not more difficult, not more 
supernatural, than this magic square.” 

It is not, I think, difficult to find out this 
original form. The Ho-t’u is shaped thus : 

7 

2 

5 

8-3-0-4-9 

5 
l 

6 

It is to be noticed that the odd numbers are 
always indicated by dark, and the even by light, 
circles. Now, contrary to this principle, the 
two numbers 5 which stand above and below 
the central 5 are represented by dark circles. 
Taking away these numbers, there remains but 
the simple puzzle, to wit: the numbers from 
1-9 are so arranged that by adding to the cen¬ 
tral 6 the next number in each (Erection you 
obtain a sum equal to the extreme number in 
the same direction. Thus 5+1 = 6; 5+2=7; 
5+3=8; 5+4=9. The result would be the 
same if the number 5 were added and placed 
at every side of the central 5. Since the sense 
of these magical tablets is so simple and so 
different from the explanation given by the 
Chinese savants, why should not the mysteries 
of the Yih-King be of the same nature 'i 
May I add that Prof. Legge’s translation 
must be considered as the reflection of the 
text transfigured by Wen Wang and Wu 
Wang (?), consequently as an historical monu¬ 
ment. The explanation given by Prof, de 
Lacouperie restores its genuine form and sense. 

C. DE HABLEZ. 


H1TTITES AND AMORITES. 

Oxford : Nov. 18,1838. 

Mr. Tomkins is a most careful worker; but 
how is it possible that he should so mis¬ 
represent my letter in the Academy of 
October 30 ? He says that I am wrong as 
to “ the Egyptian information on the land 
of Amor,” and that I misquote M. Mas- 
pero. How can this be ? We seem to be in 
a fog. I said that “ to an ordinanr reader ” 
there seem to be two tenses of “ the land of the 
Amorites ” in the Egyptian inscriptions—viz., 
Palestine, and Cheta + Palestine; and asked 
Prof. Sayce if M. Maspero had privately told 
him that one of these senses was the only true 
one. I based this supposition of two senses of 
the phrase “land of Amar” on an inscription 
of Bameses III., for which I certainly did 
not misquote M. Maspero, since I appealed 
to Brugsch’s Geschichte Aegyptens (p. 598). 
Brugsch’s translation in his first edition may, 
of course, be inaccurate. I simply laid my 
difficulties before Prof. Sayce and (through 
him) M. Maspero. The theory of Prof. 8ayce 
and Mr. Tomkins is to me not a priori un¬ 
acceptable ; but, from more than one point of 
view, it needs very cautious arguing, and very 
careful definitions of such terms as Cheta, 
Hittites, Amar, Amorites. Without this we 
shall get into a fog, and fight against phantom 
foes. I will not enter into the question of the 
Kadesh of Bameses II. I had not forgotten it, 
but did not wish to intrude too far on the 
Egyptologists. I shall now await with eager¬ 
ness Mr. Tomkins’s promised article. We are 
at one as to the documentary value of passages 
like 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; that of Gen. xxiii. is an 
open question. Here I drop the subject. 

T. B- CiiETNE. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF THE ICE AGE. 

Dorking: Nov. 14, 1888. 

I am surprised that Prof. Pearson should so 
completely misread the whole spiritof my review 
of Dr. Croll’s Climate and Cosmology, which was 
to point out the danger at present of too con¬ 
fidently accepting his admirable hypothesis as 
a proved fact. I thought, and said as plainly as 
due deference for a great thinker would allow, 
that Dr. Croll claimed too much for his theory 
in this respect. Prof. Pearson also eliminates 
modality with excessive freedom. I wrote that 
Dr. Croll’s theory had been “ almost universally 
adopted, with or without minor modifications, 
by nearly everybody capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion” upon it. Could any 
sentence be more carefully guarded ? Yet 
Prof. Pearson proceeds to abolish mentally all 
my qualifications, to read “everybody” for 
“ almost everybody,” and then to bring up the 
two solitary exceptions of Prof. Heim and Mr. 
Q-. H. Darwin. I regret the unkindly contro¬ 
versial tone of his letter far too deeply to think 
of imitating it. I am only pleased to find that 
we agree at bottom, and that he should so 
emphatically endorse my suggestion as to the 
danger to science of mistaking plausible or even 
almost irresistable hypotheses for absolute 
truths. Grant Allen. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

The subject of the Indian vernaculars was 
brought before the recent Orientalist Congress 
at Vienna by Mr. George A. Grierson, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, than whom no one has 
done better work (partly in collaboration with 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle) in this neglected 
field of linguistics. Besides presenting to the 
Congress copies of his Bihar Peasant Life, and a 
complete set of grammars of the dialects and 
subdialeots of Bihar, he also read a paper up>on 
“The Mediaeval Literature of Hindustan, with 
special reference to Tulsi Das,” in which he in¬ 
sisted that the reoeived text of Tulsi Das (a con¬ 
temporary of Shakspere) has been consciously 
modernised, but that old MSS. exist preserving 
the vernacular as he wrote it. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Mr. Grierson, a resolution was unani¬ 
mously passed by the Aryan seotion of the 
Congress, moved by Prof. Buhler, and seconded 
by Prof. A. Weber, that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be strongly urged to undertake 
“ a systematic survey of the languages of India, 
Hither and Further, not only as they exist at 
the present time, but as far back as MSS. can 
take us.” This proposal had previously received 
the support of Prof. Max Muller, Sir Monier 
Williams, Prof. E. B. Cowell, Prof. Sayce, and 
the French “indianistes,” M. A. Barth and 
M. E. Senart, none of whom were present at 
the Congress. 

We quote the following from a letter received 
by Dr. A. A. Macdonell, of Oxford, from Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, the well-known native 
scholar of Bengal: 

“I have not yet gone to press with my Btihad- 
devatd. I have collated the text with four MSS., 
and got my copy ready for press, but I am rather 
Bhy of versifying all the fragments of quotations 
from the Vodas. With a month’s leisure I shall 
be able to do the needful, but just now I am busy 
with my translation of the Lalita Vistara, and an 
editio princeps of the Ashtasihasrikd of the Bud¬ 
dhists.” 

Prof. C. B. Lanman, of Harvard, is contem¬ 
plating bringing out a critical edition of the 
Brihaddevata. Prof. E. Kuhn, of Munich, has 
offered to place at his disposal some unpub¬ 
lished essays of his father, the late Prof. A. 
Kuhn, on that work. Prof. Max Miiller, we 
understand, possesses materials which might 
prove of considerable value to an editor of the 
Brihaddevata. 


We have reoeived together the four quarterly 
parts of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, forming the volume for 1886 (Triibner). 
Part 3 contains the proceedings of the anniver¬ 
sary meeting in May, when Col. Yule delivered 
his presidential address. This address, like the 
report which follows, is largely devoted to a 
commemoration of the many distinguished 
members whom the society has recently lost— 
scholars of European fame like Dr. Birch, E. 
Thomas, James Fergusson, and Vaux, besides 
several Anglo-Indian officials. The remainder 
of the report consists of a summary of the 
work done in the various departments of 
Oriental learning, which seems as carefully 
compiled as in the time of the lamented Vaux. 
We notice in part iv. a new feature, namely, a 
continuation of this summary for the preceding 
quarter. Of the original papers comprised in 
this volume—some twenty-three in number, on 
a wide variety of subjects—we must content 
ourselves with drawing attention to that on 
“The Bock-cut Caves and Statues on Bamian,” 
contributed by two members of the Afghan 
Frontier Commission, Capt. M. G. Talbot and 
Capt. P. G. Maitland. This paper is excel¬ 
lently illustrated with facsimiles of sketches 
and plans, and has, in addition, bibliographical 
notes by Col. Yule, and architectural notes by 
Mr. W. Simpson. We have here for the first 
time a full and trustworthy account by skilled 
eye-witnesses of what may be called the most 
interesting rook monuments in the world, next 
after the Sphinx. One of the statues of 
Buddha reaches the height of 173 feet, as 
measured by a theodolite, in solid stone, i.e., 
only twenty-seven feet lower than the monu¬ 
ment of London. As the party were able to 
stay at Bamian for only four days, it is evident 
that much remains to be ascertained by an ex¬ 
haustive survey, which would throw light on 
the early history of Buddhism. 

The May number of the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (only just received) 
contains a report by Dr. Hoernle on an 
ancient ornament of gold coins found in Bawal 
Pindi district, in the Punjab. The orna¬ 
ment—probably an armlet—consists of five gold 
coins, set at small intervals in a row between 
two pieces of stout gold wire. The interstices 
between the coins are filled in with very thin 
plates of gold, which show traces of having 
been once mounted with gems or enamel. The 
coins are Boman aurei, three of Antoninus Pius 
and two of his wife Faustina. In accordance 
with the Indian law of treasure trove, the 
ornament has been deposited in the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta, while its intrinsic value 
(150 rupees) has been given to the finder. 
Boman coins, we may add, are of by no means 
infrequent occurrence in India. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The President and Council of the Boyal 
Society, at a recent meeting, awarded the 
Copley Medal to Franz Ernst Neumann, of 
Konigsberg (For. Mem. B. S.) for his researches 
in theoretical optics and electro-dynamics; and 
the Davy Medal to Jean Charles Galissard de 
Marignac, of Geneva, (For. Mem. B. S.) for his 
researches on atomic weights. Prof. Samuel 
P. Langley, of Alleghany, was awarded the 
Bumford Medal for his researches on the 
spectrum by means of the bolometer. At the 
same meeting, Mr. Francis Galton and Prof. 
Guthrie Tait were nominated for the Royal 
Medals, the former eminent for his statistical 
inquiries into biological phenomena, aud the 
latter for his various mathematical and physical 
researches. The Queen has since signified her 
approval of these nominations. The medals 
will be presented at the anniversary meeting 
on November 30. 
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Messk8. "Whittaker & Co. will publish next 
week the first volume of a series of Lives of 
the Electricians, by Mr. W. T. Jeans. It will 
contain popular biographies of Profs. Tyndall, 
Wheatstone, and Morse, telling incidentally the 
story of the progress of the electric telegraph 
from its origin in 1837 to the present time. 
Next year will be the jubilee of the electric 
telegraph in England. 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Literature and 
Science has just issued its annual Transactions, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. G. Goodchild. 
It is to be regretted that the Whitehaven 
Scientifio Society, formerly affiliated to the 
Cumberland Association, has seceded during 
the past year, owing mainly to an objection to 
the rule which requires that papers printed 
in the Transactions should be at once 
original and local in character. The ad¬ 
vantages of union among provincial societies 
is well set forth by Mr. j. B. Bailey in an 
address to the Maryport Society, published in 
the present volume. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press are publishing a new edition of Messrs. 
Paley & Sandys’ Select Private Orations of 
Demosthenes. A plate of illustrative coins, with 
descriptive letterpress, is prefixed to the first 
part, while both parts have been thoroughly 
revised and slightly enlarged. 

Prof. Paul HAUrT intends to give a special 
course of lectures in Assyriology at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the month of 
January, 1887, the lectures beginning on the 
3rd and ending on the 29th. They will be given 
daily between 3 and 4 p.m., while individual 
instruction will, at the same time, be also given 
daily by the Fellows in Semitic languages, 
Messrs. Cyrus Adler and E. P. Allen, assisted 
by other advanced students in Assyriology. 
Professors and students of other institutions, as 
well as clergymen, are invited to attend, and 
arrangements will be made by which they may 
obtain temporary lodgings. 

M. Gaidoz writes to Mr. Whitley Stokes : 

“II vous intcressera de savoir qu’on vient de 
decouvrir une nouvelle inscription ganloise i\ 15 
kllon etres de Nimes. Elle se trouve sur un 
chapileau de mcmes dimensions que celui de 
l’intcription Malrebo Namausicabo, etc., etla ressem- 
blance des caracteres est telle qu’on pourrait 
attribuer la nouvelle inscription au meme lapicide. 
Halheureusement le chapiteau est bris6 par le 
milieu, et l’on n’a que la fin de l’inscription (que 
n’avait que deux lignes) 

.AAPE22IKN02 

.IBPATOTAE KA ” 

We have here, first, a patronymic in -cnos ; 
secondly, the end of the dative singular in i 
(Belesami ?) of the name of the god or goddess; 
thirdly, the formula briitude (ex iudicio); and, 
fourthly, the first two letters of the name of 
the object dedicated— ca{ntena) ? 

As to the Old-Irish adjective oscarde, Count 
Nigra writes to Mr. Whitley Stokes as follows . 

“Avez vous remarque que Colgan donne trois 
traductions diffcrentes, et toutes trois fausses, de 

oscarde ? 

“‘Trio rithim n-oscarda ‘ad imitationem ritmi 
Noscarii,’ Colg. II. 545; ‘stylo rythmico extem¬ 
pore,' II. 476; ‘ cursivo rithmo,’ II. 475. La vraie 
traduction est, je pense, ‘ rhythmo vulgari.’ ” 

The Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for 
November 13 contains a short but appreciative 
review by Dr. C. Schmelzpr, of Prof. Jebb’s 
Oedipus Coloneus, 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aechaelogical Institvtk.—( Thursday, Nov. 4 ) 

J. T. Micklethwaitb, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
The following communication was received from the 
Bev. Joseph Hirst, at Smyrna, dated October 22:— 
“ I am sorry to have to report from Asia Minor a 
very gloomy prospect for archaeology. Owing to 
a newly aroused fit of jealousy, and a sullen 
opposition to all excuse for Western encroachment 
or interference, the sites of the Ionian cities and 
the seats of former empires are condemned to 
remain unearthed. The retrograde policy is 
unfortunately but too rigorously enforced by some 
newly appointed officials (in a department of the 
Turkish administration now first called into exis¬ 
tence for the Inspection and Preservation of 
Antiquities), who have some tincture of European 
cultivation, and just that smattering knowledge 
of art which will prove prejudicial. Their 
argument is, if treasures lie buried in our soil, we 
hsid better keep them ourselves; but, as neither 
Turkish energy nor resources will allow of excava¬ 
tions. the government, dog-in-the-manger-like, 
will do nothing themselves to reap the fruits of 
industry, and will allow no oneelse to do so. Thus 
all archaeological research in the Ottoman 
dominions has come to a standstill, and there is 
no prospect at present, so I am told by our 
consular agent here, of any fresh diggings being 
allowed in the future. Meanwhile, owing to greed 
and ignorance, a wholesale destruction is going on 
at Smyrna of the Macedonian, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Genoese walls and towers that crown the height 
of Mount Fagus and make such an imposing 
spectacle when the city is first seen from the sea. 
This work of Vandalism, begun eighteen months 
ago, will not want long to accomplish an irre¬ 
parable injury to the lovers of art and antiquity, 
snd to those who wish that the continuity of 
history should bo preserved in visible signs before 
one’s eyes. The rapidly-increasing dimensions of 
this second city of the empire make the demand 
for building material so great that the so-called 
municipal authorities have not been able to resist 
the temptation of selling, to all comers, such a 
valuable quarry of well-dressed stones. All 
protest hitherto has proved utterly unavailing, 
and our English consul, Mr. Dennis, so distin¬ 
guished a student of archaeology, is as powerless 
in the matter as his confreres. The advent, how¬ 
ever, of 8ir W. A. "White, as our ambassador to 
Constantinople, and the eveT-shifting phases of 
the Eastern Question, may at no distant period 
afford an opening for some intervention on our 
part, of which it may be our duty to 
take immediate and complete advantage.” — 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read a paper on “The 
Finding of Daphnae.” The site of Tell Defenneh, 
near Kantara, is now shown, by Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations this spring, to be the Stratopeda, or 
camp of the Ionian and Karian mercenaries, the 
whole spot being covered with Greek and Egyptian 
remains of the XXVIth Dynasty. The fort was 
founded by Psamtik I., and the place was desolated 
under Aahmes by the removal of the Greeks, 
exactly as stated by Herodotus. The palace-fort 
here was the “ Pharaoh house in Tahpanhes,” 
named by Jeremiah, and the pavement mentioned 
by the prophet was discovered. The building is 
still called by the Arabs “ The Palace of the Jew’s 
Daughter,” apparently in memory of the “ King’s 
daughter ” of Judah, who fled there with Johanan 
and the Jewish refugees in 587 b.c. The archaeo¬ 
logical results are mainly in Greek vase-painting, 
a great quantity of archaic pottery having been 
found. Ironwork and jewellery are also common 
on this site, besides immense numbers of weights. 
The foundation deposits of Psamtik I. were taken 
out from each comer of the fort. Mr. Petrie’s 
other discoveries this year for the Egyot Explora¬ 
tion Fund, at Naukratis, Buto, and Tell Nebeeheh, 
were also briefly described.—Mr. A. Baker read a 
paper upon “Architecture and Archaeology,” 
advocating the closer union of the two.—Among 
the objects exhibited to the meeting was a large 
amphora, found with seventeenth-century remains. 
Mr. E. Budart sent some notes upon this vessel. 

It was thought by the meeting that it was of the 
period of the Commonwealth, and probably for the 
importation of crude oil from the Mediterranean.— 
Mr. Petrie exhibited Egyptian antiquities, 
including some fine examples fir gold, ] 


Aristotelian Society. —( Monday , November 8.) 

Prop. Dunstan in the chair. — The president. 
Mr. Shad worth Hodgson, delivered his annual 
address on “ The Reorganisation of Philosophy,’’ 
of which the following is an abstract. The Kantian 
era in philosophy might be considered at an end. 
It had ended where it began, with Brkemtniss- 
theorie, having given birth to various Absolutist 
theories in its course, and brought philosophy to 
complete disorganisation. To make Brkemtnus- 
theorie the foundation of philosophy was equivalent 
to basing philosophy on psychology, instead of 
rice versa ; the same initial assumption (of agency 
in the subject was common to both proceeding?. 
Experience without any initial assumptions was 
the only sure foundation for philosophy. Bat 
experience in this sense was very different from 
what was often confused with it—the experience of 
ordinary life or of the everyday world of men and 
and thingB. Experience in this latter sense was 
the expltcatidum of philosophy, and a philosophy 
based upon it was not experimental philosophy, bnt 
empiricism. Before we could speak, in philosophy, 
of agents or agency, we must show how these ideas 
were acquired by analysis of the content of experi¬ 
ence in the philosophic sense of the term. This 
analysis would occupy two out of the four Rubrics 
of a reorganised philosophy. Wherever real 
agency was met with in this content, there phil¬ 
osophy oame into contact with the real order of 
nature, the different provinces of which belonged 
to the different special and positive scienoea, and 
then the business of philosophy was to harmanite 
its own conceptions of the agencies in question 
with those of science. This was its third Rubric. 
These agencies were reducible under two heads in 
the present state of human knowledge—(1) the 
physical agency of matter; and (2) the psychical, 
or physical, agency of subjects in their sentient 
and conscious life. The great first question for 
psychology, at the present day, was to settle 
whether this agency was or was not psychical, as 
contrasted with physical. The idea of a strictly 
psychical agency seemed to have one of its roots, 
at least, in an erroneous assumption of a philo¬ 
sophical and not of a scientific character. Which¬ 
ever view might be held on this point, the ulti- 
timate origin of things must always be specu¬ 
latively dark to ns. Neither mind nor matter could 
be regarded as anything but an explicandsm in 
philosophy, never as an ezplicatio. The philo¬ 
sophical mode of dealing with the unknown region, 
thus left beyond the reach of scientific hypothesis, 
belonged to the fourth and last Rubric of phil¬ 
osophy—its constructive branch. But this subject 
could only be treated properly in connexion with 
the practical or ethical half of philosophy, which 
was, indeed, closely interwoven with the specu¬ 
lative half, but which embraced, as part of its 
more especial task, the analysis and formulation 
of man’s endeavour to contemplate his personal 
and practical relations to infinite power. 

Anthropological Institute ( Tuesday, Not. S). 

Fkancis Galton, Esq., president, in the ehair.— 
Prof. Flower exhibited Dr. Otto Finsch’s casts of 
natives of the Paciflo Islands, and made some 
remarks upon the collection.—A paper, by Dr. E.T. 
Hamy, entitled, “ An Interpretation of one of the 
Copan Monuments,” was read. The author traced 
a resemblance between the symbol found upon a 
large and regular convex stone at Copan and the 
Chinese Tdi-Ki, and considered that thepreeenoe 
of such a symbol in the ruins of Copan, where 
there exist so many manifestations of a stiange art 
closely allied to the Eastern arts of the Old World, 
furnishes a fresh proof in support of the theoryof 
an Asiatic influence over American civilisation.— 
An exhaustive paper, by Mr. H. Ling Roth, m 
“ The Aborigines of Hispaniola,” was also read. 

The Shblley Society.—( Wednesday, Nov. 10.) 

Miss Mathilde Blisd read a paper on “ Sbelley i 
View of Nature as contrasted with Darwin’s. oh* 
said that had the poet lived a little longer he 
might have succeeded in harmonising his views of 
nature with those so luminously developed hy 
Darwin, Alfred Russell Wallace, and other 
scientific thinkers; and in her opinion the body o 
his poetip work W?uld have gained baettoM 
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and solidity. The poetry of Shelley Miss Blind 
considered to be rather the outgrowth of the 
eighteenth than of the nineteenth century. That 
Shelley was continually expressing a view that man 
was the only outrager of peace and harmony, 
with his artificial civilisation, its king and states* 
men, its priests and priest-ridden, its irrespon¬ 
sible power and arbitrary division of property, its 
class distinctions and abject poverty. Yet in this 
notion the poet proved himself unscientific; for a 
little further investigation into nature and nature’s 
laws would have taught him that the same strife, 
the same tyranny was raging, even though it was 
seen beneath the garb of beauty. Still, as Miss 
Blind pointed out, Shelley and Darwin, although so 
antagonistic, agreed in that they both believed 
in the ultimate regeneration of the world through 
evolution, though the poet had arrived at the con¬ 
clusion by faith and faith only.—A vote of thanks 
waa proposed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who, with 
Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Buxton Forman, Dr. Garnett, 
and Dr. Todhunter, addressed the meeting. 

New Shakspere Socibtv.— ( Friday , November 12.) 

S. L. Lee, Esu. (hon. treasurer), in the chair.—Mr. 
Frank A. Marshall read a paper on “TheEfface- 
ment of Queen Catherine, Mother of Henry VI.” 
When one considered tbe brilliant circumstances 
of the young queen’s entry into public life, the 
wife of the idolised king and famous general, 
beloved and respected by her husband's subjects; 
that she was not like Margaret of Anjou, the 
living evidence of a cowardly surrender, but 
the lovely messenger of peace and the visible 
guarantee that her husband's glorious campaign 
had ended in the obtaining of all, and more 
than all, for which he had fought; that, her 
husband dead, she had his great name to conjure 
with—this must seem one of the most remarkable 
cases of historical effacement on record. And one 
would have expected Shakspere, especially after 
bis delightful introduction of her in “ Henry V.,” 
to have found in her stronger dramatic material 
than even in Margaret. Mr. Marshall then 
reviewed the scanty records concerning Catherine 
from the death of Henry V. down to the 
contemptuous paragraph which recorded her 
own, and showed how her private marriage with 
Owen Tudor had degraded her m the 
popular regard, and aroused a bitterness of 
feeling in England which probably forbade her 
presentment on the popular stage except in con¬ 
nexion with the people’s idol, Henry V.—The 
chairman reminded the meeting of Pepys’s visit to 
Westminster Abbey, and how he saw Catherine’s 
body, which had lain exposed to view since the 
destruction of the old Lady Chapel by Henry 
VII., and pointed out that the body must have 
lain so exposed in Shakspere's time, and that such 
treatment of the body of a queen was probably 
the result of her degraded position in the popular 
estimate.—Dr. F. J. Furnivall held that Shakspere, 
with his notions of kingly and queenly power, 
would have considered such a marriage as that of 
Catherine’s with Owen Tudor as quite putting her 
out of his work. He asked were there no house¬ 
hold ordinances of Henry VI. which would add 
to the scanty evidence?—The Rev. W. A. Har¬ 
rison thought that Elizabeth’s being a direct 
descendant of Catherine made it a difficult 
subject for Shakspere to deal with.— Mr. 
Marshall also read a note upon the “ The Earl of 
Warwick in “ 1 Henry VI.,” showing that the 
Warwick throughout this play must be Richard 
Beauchamp, the same Warwick as in “ Henry V.,” 
not Richard Nevile the king-maker; and a note 
upon the date of the “ Merchant of Venioe,” 
summarising the considerations which should guide 
us in assigning a date to the play, which he him¬ 
self placed in 1596. The general opinion of the 
meeting was in favour of this date, in preference 
to the earlier one of 1594, the Rev. W. A. 
Harrison expressing the strongest opinion that the 
play was written quite at the end of 1596, his 
opinion being founded upon the numerous 
parallelisms which existed between the play and a 
book entered in the Stationer’s Register in July, 
1596, which he felt certain Shakspere must have 
read before writing the play. 

Edixbuboh Mathematical Socibty.—( Friday , 
November 12.) 

Da. B. M. Ferguson, president, in the chair. — 


The president gave a retiring address, for which, 
and for the gratuitous use of the rooms of the 
Edinburgh Institution for the society’s meetings, 
a vote of thanks was awarded to him.—Mr. J. 8. 
Mackay read a paper on the solutions of Euclid’s 
problems with a ruler and one fixed aperture of the 
compasses by the Italian geometers of the six¬ 
teenth century; and also communicated a note from 
Mr. R. Tucker, giving some novel properties con¬ 
nected with the triangle.—Mr. A. Y. Fraser read 
a note by Mr. William Renton on the equivocal 
sign.— The following office-bearers were elected 
for the session: president, Mr. George Thom; 
vice-president, Mr. W. J. Macdonald; secretary, 
Mr. A. Y. Fraser; treasurer, Mr. John Alison ; 
committee, Mr. R. E. Allardice, Dr. R. M. 
Ferguson, Mr. George A. Gibson, Mr. William 
Harvey, Mr. J. 8. Mackay, Dr. Thomas Muir. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—( ttomlay, November 15.) 

Col. Yule, president, in the chair.—In opening 
the business of the meeting (the first of the 
session), the president alluded to the loss sustained 
by the society in the death of one of its vice- 
presidents, Mr. James Gibbs, late an ordinary 
member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India.—Mr. H. H. Cunynghame read a paper on 
“The Present State of Education in Egypt.” He 
commenced by stating that, while volumes have 
been written about the political and financial state 
of that country, little attention had been directed 
to the education of its inhabitants. No renais¬ 
sance movement had ever come to the Mohammedan 
world. Learning in the past waa almost exactly in 
the same condition as it was five or six hundred 
years ago in Europe. To the Mohammedan 
doctor the highest and noblest effort of the human 
mind is an uncritical and unscientific study of the 
complicated rules of Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry. He commits to memory thousands of 
precepts from the Koran, and thousands of sen¬ 
tences from the poets. His speech abounds in 
parables and elegant similes, involving the most 
subtle and delicate verbal distinctions. As an 
instance of the unscientific nature of his teaching, 
the lecturer stated that lessons in Arabic grammar 
were imparted without even a suspicion that such 
a science as etymology exists. After treating 
defects and shortcomings in detail, he turned to 
the more favourable side of the question, and said, 
in conclusion, that while Egyptians had much to 
learn in the matter of education, they had lately 
been making efforts which deserved the highest 
encouragement. In the face of a deficient revenue, 
they had to contend with religious prejudice, the 
enmity of the university, and the interference of 
foreign powers. Fortunately, the immediate super¬ 
vision of education in Egypt was now in the hands 
of Yakub Artin Pasha, probably the most highly 
cultivated of all the ministers, and the most 
thoroughly acquainted with European edu¬ 
cation. Keen to seize new ideas, and yet cautious 
in applying them, the schools, under bis hands, 
are being slowly moulded into shape, and bid fair, 
in time, to become really satisfactory.—No dis¬ 
cussion followed; but thanks were given to Mr. 
Ounynghame for his interesting paper. 


FINE ART. 

Roman Cheshire; or, a Description of Roman 
Remains in the County of Chester. By 
W. Thompson Wat kin. (Liverpool: Printed 
for the Author.) 

After an interval of three years we have to 
greet the appearance of another volume by 
the same author, illustrative of a further 
portion of Britain under the Roman dominion. 
Those who have read his Roman Lancashire 
will be prepared to expect not less interest 
from the perusal of Roman Cheshire , contain¬ 
ing as it does the location of the Twentieth 
Legion, which held possession of that part of 
Britain for about three centuries. They will 
not be disappointed at the treatment of the 
present volume, which is of somewhat larger 
dimensions than the preceding one; but which 
shows the same care and labour, and the 


same earnest endeavour to obtain accurate 
information on every point connected with 
local Roman history. 

Diligent search seems to have been made 
into all preceding records both publio and 
private, published and unpublished, wherever 
accessible. The writer spares no pains either 
in procuring printed or MS. information, or in 
tracing ancient lines of Roman road, investi¬ 
gating personally Roman stations, or collect¬ 
ing and recording “finds” of Roman coins. 

Bo point is left to conjecture where careful 
investigation availed to settle it, and no 
authority has been slighted, while any 
spurious information has been set aside. The 
result is a conviction that historic truth has 
been the first object of the writer, and this 
makes the present volume equally valuable 
with the former. 

Happily it is furnished with careful plans 
of the Roman roads and stations, from which 
we peroeive at a glance how firmly the 
Roman had planted his foot on this portion 
of Britain and had striven to develop its 
resources. It is well known, from the pigs 
of Roman lead discovered in Cheshire bearing 
the imperial stamp so early as the Emperor 
Vespasian, how soon the mineral resources of 
this district had been brought under tribute, 
if they had been worked at an earlier period 
by native industry, which is somewhat 
doubtful. Figs of Roman lead of a still 
earlier date have been found in Somersetshire, 
even as early as the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, and another bearing the stamp of 
the Emperor Vespasian alone, before Titus 
was associated with his father; while those 
found in Cheshire have the stamp of the two 
as joint emperors, and are therefore later. 
The fact of the early date of these would 
lead to the belief that the working of lead 
was not unknown to the ancient Britons, and 
only more fnlly developed under the Roman 
dominion, as the time seems too limited to 
have permitted the conquering power to settle 
the country and to organise “ mining com¬ 
panies,” though we know that merchants and 
traders followed in the rear of Roman armies. 

Deva, which became the quarters of the 
Twentieth Legion, is supposed by Mr. Watkin 
to have had its origin in the campaign of 
Suetonius Paulinus to subdoe Mona, and he 
would fix it, with much probability, to about 
the year a s. 61. He conjectures that while 
the vexillarii of that legion were in the battle 
fought with the British Queen Boadicea, the 
body of the legion had been left to keep the 
neighbouring tribes of the Cangi and Cornavii 
in subjection. This would fix the founding 
of the Roman station at Chester prior to the 
campaign of Agricola (about a.d. 78), and it 
is not at all improbable that the city may 
then have had its rise. From careful examina¬ 
tion of the remains found on the site of the 
modem town at different periods, the Roman 
station appears to have been enlarged three 
times, and to have grown in extent, like 
Lincoln, considerably during the Roman 
period. The same will be found to have 
been the case with other Roman cities. 

Mr. Watkin shows great caution about allow¬ 
ing the dignity of a “Colonia” to Deva; butit is 
not at all improbable that it may have shared 
that honour with Gloucester, Lincoln, and 
Colchester, and future discoveries may settle 
the point. The remains found in and around 
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the city are of deep interest, though not so 
plentiful as might have been expected. There 
is a long and interesting chapter devoted to 
them, containing a plan of the present walls, 
and the probable -successive enlargements of 
the station. It seems very doubtful if any 
Roman work can be traced in the present 
city walls. After a long and careful survey 
of the walls at the meeting of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute during the present year, 
there seemed to be no decisive proof of Roman 
construction, though the walls preserve the 
rectangular form, and may rest, like those of 
other cities, on Roman foundations. 

The remains found within them have hap¬ 
pily found a safe location in the new 
Grosvenor Museum, where they may be 
studied with advantage, and have had ample 
justice done to them not only in Mr. Watkin’s 
book, where they are carefully delineated as 
well as described, but in two smaller works, 
which made their appearance this year, the one 
being a “synopsis” of the Roman inscrip¬ 
tions found at Chester, and the other an 
illustrated catalogue of the Roman altars and 
inscribed stones in the Grosvenor Museum, by 
the curator of the museum. It is to he 
regretted that neither of these catalogues 
contain a drawing of the fine altar now pre¬ 
served at Eaton in a classical structure built 
for the worthy reoeption of it. It is inscribed 

NVMPHIS 

ET 

FONTIBVS 

ISO XX 
V . V. 

on the back as well as the front, and appears 
to have stood originally in a small chapel by 
itself, as it was found in the midst of a ruined 
heap, on a piece of land abounding in springs. 
A drawing of it is given in Mr. Watkin’s 
book (p. 176); but, though distinct and 
correct, it is hardly worthy of the original, 
which is a very fine altar, and well pre¬ 
served. 

Among the many engravings given by Mr. 
Watkin is a curious leaden stamp (p. 163), 
from the lettering of which it may be 
inferred that ancient Deva was provided with 
a “ fire brigade.” It records the “ century 
of Claudius Augustinus (or Augustalis) of the 
Vigils*." The Emperor Augustus raised a 
force of these troops for the protection of 
Rome from fire, called “ Vigiles,” and amount¬ 
ing to 7,000 men, in seven cohorts. The 
Emperor Claudius established a similar corps 
at Ostia and Puteoli. Inscriptions (as Mr. 
Watkin observes) have been found which 
prove their existence at Nismes, in France, 
and at Cirta and Tunis in Africa; and from 
the Notitia we learn that one of these corps 
was in Hungary, and another at Greta-Bridge 
in Yorkshire; also, at a later period, Con¬ 
stantinople and Ravenna had each a corps of 
firemen. In Rome several inscriptions have 
been found which record these cohorts, and 
are dedicated to the Emperor Caracalla, who 
took a peculiar interest in this force, and may, 
therefore, have introduced it into Britain. 

The Emperor Severus and his son, Cara¬ 
calla, are most probably recorded in a fine 
altar dedicated to the “ Genius loci,” by 
Flavins Longinus and his son, “pro Salute 
Dominorum invictissimorum,” and they most 
probably visited Deva about the year a d. 207. 


This altar was thought by Horsley to commemo¬ 
rate Diocletian and Maximian; but Mr. Watkin 
gives good reason for believing it to be in 
honour of the first mentioned, as is suggested 
also by Prof. Hiibner. An altar has been 
found dedicated to “ Esculapius and Salus,” 
who are here grouped together, as on a frag¬ 
ment of an inscribed stone found not many 
years ago at Binchester, near Bishop Auck¬ 
land, Durham, and sculptured upon a fragment 
found very recently at Bath in uncovering 
the ancient Roman baths. Some years ago 
(1851) an altar waB found in Chester bearing 
a Greek inscription, only a part of which 
remains; since which a still more full and 
interesting stone inscribed with Greek letters, 
containing six hexameter lines in Greek, has 
been found near Brough in Westmoreland. 

, There are not less than seven Greek inscrip¬ 
tions which have been recovered, most of them 
in recent times, showing the use of that 
language in Britain among the higher classes. 
The fragments of sculpture found in Deva are 
but few and of a rude character; but Mr. 
Watkin’s book contains four excellent plates 
of the “Diploma” found at Malpas (a small 
Roman station south of Deva), and he gives 
an account of others of a similar kind found 
in Britain and elsewhere, most of which are 
now in the keeping of the British Museum. 
They form a very important collection, con¬ 
veying information of the disposition of the 
Roman forces in Britain at different periods. 

Mr. Watkin gives careful notices of the 
different Roman stations in the county, 
together with plans of the sites which remain. 
Thus, Kinderton, the Roman “ Condate,” 
though much injured by the formation of 
roads and a canal, has yielded undoubted 
traces of its importance, as placed at the 
junction of four Roman roads. We have a 
map of the site, and a full description of all 
the remains found there in chap, v., and also 
of the “ Salt springs ” which appear to have 
been used by the Romans, and are mentioned 
in the chorography of Ravennas under the 
name “ Salinae.” As Roman coins and other 
remains have been found at Northwich, it is 
not unreasonable to conclude with Mr. Watkin 
that the Romans formed a small settlement 
here for the purpose of salt-making, which, 
though unwalled, has been included in 
Ravennas’s list. ‘‘ That it was early formed,” 
he says, “is probable from the bulk of 
coins found there being of an early period.” 

Wilderspool, near Warrington, the junction 
of four Roman roads, is another point which 
has yielded undoubted proofs of Roman 
occupation, but the name of it is un¬ 
certain ; Mr. Watkin supposes it to be 
the Roman “ Veratinum.” The station, like 
“Condate,” appears to have been unwalled, 
and seems to have been the seat of a colony of 
potters, from the quantity of earthenware 
found on the site. As the area is of con¬ 
siderable extent, and one field, called the 
“ Town Field,” is about sixteen acres, much 
more information might be obtained if careful 
excavations could be made. The name of 
“ Town Field ” is often attached to Roman 
sites where extensive works of industry have 
been carried on. Thus at Charterhouse on 
Mendip, adjoining a Roman station where 
extensive mining had been carried on in 
Roman times, the field which has yielded 
so many Roman vestiges, and is nearly covered 


with the remains of Roman smelting, is called 
the “ Town Field.” 

We cannot touch upon all the points of 
interest contained in Mr. Watkin’s volume, as 
that would extend unduly the length of this 
notice. We can only wish him health and 
strength to prosecute his studies, and that his 
next researches may extend over Derbyshire 
or Shropshire, where there is a fruitful field 
for investigation of Roman remains, and where 
much remains to be opened out, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts of former antiquaries. 

H. M. Scasth. 


COPLEY FIELDING. 

Messrs. Vokins, who have been well known 
for their association with several of the water¬ 
colour masters of the last generation, have 
opened an exhibition of about seventy drawings 
by Copley Fielding. 

Copley Fielding was born within a few 
years of Dewint and David Cox. He died 
six years after the former, and four years 
before the latter. Thus he belonged to 
what has been considered the great time of 
water-colour, though we have now living 
certain men who will be classics as assuredly 
as he and his fellows. Copley Fielding, though 
—like David Cox and Dewint, and like that 
great provincial master, John Sell Cotman— 
employed as a teacher of drawing, was in his 
own time recognised rather more generally as a 
great artist than were the most gifted of his 
contemporaries, Turner alone excepted. He 
brought to the buyers and students of his 
drawings^nothing they were not—when he 
brought it—ready to receive. They appreciated 
his prettiness, his delicacy, the facile tragedy 
of his effects of storm, when they could not 
appreciate the simple breadth of Dewint and 
the emphatic shorthand of the vehement art of 
David Cox. He was a more immediate favourite 
than these masters, and than the not less 
considerable poet of the palette, Cotman. His 
work was sterling in its way, and it was 
genendly delicate and agreeable. Such an artist 
as Copley Fielding, with a method so refined, 
and subject-matter usually so pleasing, can 
never go entirely out of fashion—a certain 
popularity he must always retain, and a good 
measure of respect. But, like Bonington and 
like W. J. Midler, he will be reckoned the 
extremely able craftsmen—not the inspired 
master. The one, and not the other, the present 
exhibition distinctly shows him to be. It 
affords agreeable evidence of his variety, 
conclusive proof that even if he had never in Us 
later period tackled the problem of the painting 
of the Downs, under which he lived—a problem, 
by the bye, to which Mr. Hine has sine* 
quite as successfully addressed himself— 
Copley Fielding would yet have had claims 
to a goodplace among our painters in water¬ 
colours. He went to live at Worthing in full 
middle age, and the more famous of “the 
Downs ” drawings date from this time. How 
often before—not to speak of the exquisite and 
simple directness of the work of his earliest 
time—how often before had he permitted 
himself to idealise Bolton and to elegantly 
exalt Scarborough 1 Messrs. Yokins have one 
fine Bolton; many fine Scarboroughs. Dover, 
too, was a favourite subject of this agreeable 
master. Unlike Dewint and unlike David 
Cox, he chose by preference a scene that was 
admittedly picturesque. But not until be 
painted the Downs was it his function to reveal 
the beauty in what seems an ordinary land, and 
to add to our capacity'for appreciating what 
escapes the common observer. t 

Though the exhibition at Messrs. Yokins s 
does not profess for a moment to be complete) 
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it is extensive enough, and sorely, on the 
whole, well chosen; so that, I suppose, the 
lovers of English water-colour will have to 
repair to it. Frederick Wbdmore. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 

The Managing Committee of the British School 
of Athens nave drawn up a set of Rules and 
Regulations, from which we quote the following, 
as of general interest:— 

“ Objects of the School. —The first aim of the school 
shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology 
in all its departments. Among these shall be 
(i.) the study of Greek art and architecture in their 
remains of every period; (ii.) the study of inscrip¬ 
tions ; (iii.) the exploration of ancient sites; 
(iv.) the tracing of ancient roads and routes of 
traffic. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it 
shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, a 
School of Classical Studies. Every period of the 
Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as 
coming within the province of the school. The 
school shall also be a centre at which information 
can be obtained and books consulted by British 
travellers in Greece. For these purposes a library 
shall be formed and maintained of archaeological 
and other suitable books, including maps, plans, 
and photographs. 

“ Students —The students shall consist of the 
following:—(i.) Holders of travelling fellowships, 
studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kingdom, or the British Colonies, 
(ii.) Travelling students sent out by the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
or other similar bodies, (iii.) Other persons who 
shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they 
are duly qualified to be admitted to the privileges 
of the school. Students attached to the school 
will be expected to pursue some definite course of 
study or research in a department of Hellenic 
studies, and to write in each season a report upon 
their work. Such reports Bhall be submitted to 
the Director, and may be published by the 
Managing Committee if, and as, they think proper. 
Ho person shall be enrolled as a student who does 
not intend to reside at least three months in Greek 
lands. The Managing Committee may elect as 
honorary members of the school any persons actively 
engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands. 

" The Director. —The Director shall be appointed 
by the Managing Committee, on terms which 
shall be agreed upon at the time, for a period of 
not more wan three years. He shall be eligible 
for re-election. He shall have possession of the 
school-building as a dwelling-house; but students 
of the school rhall have a right to the use of the 
library at all reasonable rimes. It shall be his 
duty to guide and assist the studies of students of 
rite school, affording them all the aid in his power. 
He may at his discretion allow persons, not 
Btudents of the school, to use the library and 
attend his lectures. He shall deliver at least six 
free public lectures at Athens during the season. 
He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning 
of October in each year to the end of the following 
May, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for 
short periods for purposes of exploration or 
research. At the end of each season he shall report 
to the Managing Committee—(i.) on the studies 
pursued duriDg the season by himself and by each 
student; (ii.) on the state of the school premises 
and the repairs needed for them; (iii.) on the state 
of the library and the purchases of books, &c., 
which he may think desirable; and (iv.) on any 
other matter affecting the interests of the school.” 


OBITUARY. 

GEOROE VULLIAMY. 

Mr. Georoe Vulliamy, for the last twenty- 
five years superintending architect to the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works, died on Friday last, 
November 12, at his residence at Greenhithe, in 
his seventieth year. 

Mr. Vulliamy was the son of Mr. B. S. 
Vulliamy, of Pall Mall, and was educated at 
Westminster School. He was, at first, intended 
for an engineer, and passed three years—from 


1833 to 1836—in the drawing office of Messrs. 
Joseph Bramah & Sons, the eminent engineers, 
who were at that time carrying out extensive 
works at Cardiff Docks. In 1836 he was articled 
to Sir Charles Barry, with whom he remained 
for five years, and assisted him upon the draw¬ 
ings for the Houses of Parliament, Trentham, 
the Reform Club, Highclere, and other build¬ 
ings. He also acted as architect’s clerk of the 
works at the Reform Club and Highclere, and 
accompanied the late Mr. C. H. Smith in visit¬ 
ing quarries for the purpose of reporting on the 
stone to be employed in the construction of the 
Houses of Parliament. On the conclusion of 
his articles, he travelled in France, Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, and made a 
large number of drawings, remaining abroad 
about three years. On his return to this country, 
he commenced practice as an architect, and soon 
acquired a considerable amount of business. He 
subsequently associated himself with his uncle, 
Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, and made the drawings 
for Mr. Holford’s mansion in Park-lane, 
and other important works. In 1861, he 
was elected superintending architect to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—a posi¬ 
tion he continued to occupy until his death. 
Among his works may be mentioned the church 
in Ennismore Square, the French Protestant 
Church, Bloomsbury, a ohurch at Greenhithe, 
a memorial tower to the late Lord Ellesmere, 
and other works; for the Metropolitan Board 
he designed numerous fire brigade stations in 
London; lodges at Blackheath, Bostal Heath, 
and Tooting Bee Commons; the pedestal and 
sphinxes for Cleopatra’s Needle on the Victoria 
Embankment; the lamp standards in North¬ 
umberland Avenue, and on the Victoria Em¬ 
bankment. 

Mr. Vulliamy was an accomplished draughts¬ 
man, and has left a large collection of sketches 
and designs. He was for some years the 
secretary of the Royal Archaeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Vulliamy 
was buried in the churchyard at Stone, near 
Dartford, on Wednesday last. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RAPHAEL AND THE SIENA FRESCOES. 

Liverpool: Nov. 9,1888 

If the questions of the genuineness of the 
Venice sketch-book, and of the share (if any) 
taken by Raphael in the frescoes at the Picco- 
lomini Library at Siena, could be settled once 
for all, our knowledge of Raphael’s early 
development might take some clear shape. 

The comparison of four easily accessible 
photographs has thrown new light upon one 
of these questions. The photographs (all 
published by Braun) are of the following 
drawings, ascribed to Raphael: 

Horseman and footmen fighting (Venice, Br. 
147—a drawing often wrongly included 
among those belonging to the Sketch¬ 
book). 

Galloping horsemen (Uffizi, Br. 505). 

The “ Cavalcata” design for the Sienese fresco 
(Uffizi, Br. 510). 

Design for the Louvre “8. George” (Uffizi, 
Br. 507). 

The connexion between the second and third 
of these has long been recognised; but critics 
who deny the genuineness of tho ‘'Cavaloata” 
likewise refuse to see Raphael’s hand in the 
Galloping Horsemen; so that takes us no 
further. The genuineness of the Venice drawing 
has never been called in question. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle think it to have been suggested 
by a study of Lionardo’s cartoon of the “ Battle 
of the Standard.” The man in front with the 
raised shield is certainly (Muntz, p. 156) imi¬ 
tated from one of the Dioscuri of Monte 
Cavallo. The same man and his neighbour, 


as Dr. Ffortheim pointed out to me at Berlin 
the other day, are to be found in the right 
foreground of the “ Cavalcata,” slightly 
changed, of course, but in substantially the 
same postures. The horse (seen in a mirror) 
is there too, only the posture of his head is 
changed. The drawing of the four galloping 
horsemen shows a still closer approximation to 
the same horse. 

Still more interesting in this connexion is 
the S. George design. The horse there has 
long ago been recognised as one of the Monte 
Cavallo beasts, and clearly belongs to the same 
breed as the animals in the Four Horsemen 
drawing. Not only does the subject thus form 
a link between the S. George and the Venice 
drawing, but the execution brings them even 
more closely together. 

Of the four drawings mentioned, three must 
have been done by Raphael about the end of 
1504 or the beginning of 1505; the fourth (the 
“ Cavalcata ”) must have been made after them, 
if not by Raphael, at all events under his super¬ 
vision. It can scarcely any longer be denied 
that Raphael had some share in designing this 
particular fresco, however little advantage 
Pinturicchio took of his help. The design, 
however, must now be put well into the early 
part of Raphael’s Florentine period. Doubt¬ 
less at this time he paid a visit to Siena and 
made the picture of the “ Three Graces,” which 
groups itself as naturally with the “ Knight’s 
Dream ” at the National Gallery as the Louvre 
“ 8. George” does with the ” S. Michael” of 
the same gallery and the “ S. George ” at 
Petersburg. 

The Monte Cavallo horses seem to have been 
favourites in the school of Lionardo; and 
Raphael’s study of the “ Battle of the Stan¬ 
dard ” (which was drawn by Lionardo between 
January and December, 1504) and of some 
Lionardesque drawings of tbe Roman statues 
may well have been simultaneous. 

W. M. Conway. 


THE SOUVENIR CATALOGUE OF THE FRENCH 
AND DUTCH PICTURES IN THE EDINBURGH 
EXHIBITION. 

Edinburgh: Nov. 90,1886. 

Would you allow me to point out a small 
error in the notice of this catalogue, which 
appeared in the Academy of November 6 ? 
You say “. . . with the design of showing 
the influence of Constable on continental 
art . . .” 

I had no such intention, my motive being 
the much more simple one of forming a col¬ 
lection of pictures selected merely for their art 
merit, so far as my knowledge went. I even 
went so far as to refuse to lend myself to this 
vague, though it may be patriotic, scheme. 

R. T. Hamilton Bruce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The trustees of the British Museum have 
entrusted Mr. Ernest Budge, assistant in the 
department of Oriental antiquities, with a 
mission to Egypt. He was to start on Friday. 

Mr. E. J. Gregory, we hear, has just 
received the distinguished honour of an invita¬ 
tion to paint his portrait for the gallery of the 
Uffizj. He has lately been occupied with 
a portrait group of two children—one of them 
the daughter of M. Charles Deschamps—and 
with a river scene—a canoe on the Upper 
Thames. These pictures, and quite possibly a 
third, will go, in all probability, to the Royal 
Academy next spring. Meanwhile, for the 
approaching exhibition of the Institute, Mr. 
Gregory has ready a study of a single figure— 
that of a young lady in evening dress. 
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Mb. Charles Green, whose place among 
the first of living water-colour painters no 
reasonable person can be seriously disposed to 
contest, has lately been employed in work in 
three mediums. He has painted in oils, for the 
forthcoming Institute, a picture of a pretty 
lady sitting in a wonderfully picturesque chair. 
He has executed some drawings in black-and- 
white in commemoration of the journey which 
William Hogarth and Samuel Scott took to 
Rochester and Queenborough, and these are 
curiou-ly full of character and humour. And, 
finally, he has begun what is sure to be a very 
important water-colour—a fitting 'companion 
to his great drawing of “Little Nell and her 
Grandfather at the Out-door Fair,” and to his 
only less considerable interior showing how 
very oomfortable Florence Dombey could make 
Captain Cuttle. Mr. Green’s genius is happy 
when he may linger in the theatre, and the 
new drawing will be found to record the visit 
of Little Dorrit to her sister, the ballet-girl. 
Little Dorrit interviews the young lady at 
“the wings,” and the wings are just as they 
were at the Victoria Theatre many years 
ago. 

Within the last few days certain additions— 
in the one case of a formal and in the other of 
an informal kind—have heen made to the 
collections in the museums of Bethnal Green 
and of South Kensington. At Bethnal Green 
they have arranged for exhibition the pictures 
and drawings belonging to the bulky bequest of 
Mr. Joshua Dixon, a gentleman of Devonshire, 
who amassed a large, but, generally speaking, 
very unimportant assemblage of works of 
painting—we were going to have written 
works of art—in oil and w^ter-colour. Seriously, 
Mr. Dixon’s intentions in making his bequest 
may have been excellent. It is only his judg¬ 
ment that must have been to some extent 
defective. He bought a few good things, and 
much quite commonplace work, which is of a 
kind that no changes of fashion in matters of 
art can ever by any possibility bring into favour. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the collection should have been already 
“ spotted,” and the authorities called somewhat 
to account for laxity of judgment in accepting 
it. 

At South Kensington there will be placed 
upon the redecorated staircase walls—probably 
before this paragraph is in the hands of our 
readers—a certain group of pictures by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, which, though they have quite 
lately been seen in another place, it will be a 
pleasure to have again under the eye. The 
works, include, we believe—and this, of course, 
is a matter for regret—only one portrait: that 
in which Mr. Watts has pourtrayed the rigid 
piety of one of the most prominent of living 
ecclesiastics. Cardinal Manning’s portrait will 
hardly hold its own, for human interest, if it 
should ever come to be placed beside Sir John 
Millais’s noble presentment of the benignity of 
Cardinal Newman; but it is nevertheless an 
historical document of great value. Then there 
is Mr. Watts’s own noble lesson of tolerance— 
“To all the Churches”—many children 
gathered indeed under one fold. And there is 
to be the deeply touching canvas, “ Love and 
Death,” in which, with look and gesture half- 
beseeching, half-imperative, the ever-youthful 
Love beats back for a moment the dread figure 
whose progress and eventual victory are yet 
inevitable. Furthermore, there is the quite 
exquisite “ Hope,” which was one of the most 
legitimate attractions of the Grosvenor Gallery 
last season. Altogether, it will be a pleasant 
and instructive contribution; and an earnest, 
we may hope, of that larger public bestowal 
which perhaps the most thoughtful of the 
artists of the age proposes one day to make. 

An addition will be made next week to the 


many minor exhibitions now open by Mr. 
Mendoza, who will have on view a collection of 
drawings in black and white, in King Street, 
St. James’s. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

On Saturday last, at the Crystal Palace, 
there were two new works, one of which was 
interpreted by a new player. Gade’s Violin 
Concerto in D is an interesting addition to a 
section of musical literature which, as G. truly 
remarks in the programme-book, is not too 
full. In describing Gade’s music, the same 
authority tell us that it “ is steeped in the pecu¬ 
liar Scandinavian character as that of no other 
composer ”; hut surely he must for the 
moment have forgotten Grieg. Gade’s Con¬ 
certo was published in 1881, and it appears to 
be the only work of the kind for a solo instru¬ 
ment that he has produced. It consists of 
three movements: an Allegro full of refinement 
and feeling, a quiet Romance, and a lively 
Finale. Mr. John Dunn, a young and talented 
player, gave an exceedingly neat rendering of 
the work. In his tone and style there was 
much to remind us of Joachim. Mr. Dunn 
seems to have a career before him. The 
programme commenced with Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s overture written for the opening of 
the Liverpool Exhibition, 1886. Like many 
pieces de circonstance it shows the composer’s 
skill rather than his fancy. It is scarcely a 
work that will add to his reputation. It was 
carefully performed under Mr. Manns's direc¬ 
tion. Another excellent piece of orchestral 
playing was the prelude to “ Tristan 
und Isolde.” At the Bichter concerts this is 
generally followed by the closing scene; here it 
was given as adapted by the composer for 
conoerts by means of a closing seotion. The 
great event of the afternoon, in the eyes 
of the public, was undoubtedly the appearance 
of the famous tenor, Mr. Sims Beeves. In 
hearing him sing “ Waft her, Angels ” from 
“ Jephtha ” one could not but feel pleasure at 
the noble style of interpretation, and regret that 
so fine a voice should not be able to preserve 
its pristine freshness, strength, and flexibility. 
Of course, Mr. Beeves met with a hearty 
reception. The programme was full of good 
things; for it included Schumann’s magnifi¬ 
cent “ Ehenish ” Symphony, a selection from 
Godard’s “ Scenes Poetiques,” and solos for 
voice and violin. 

The programme of last Monday’sPopular Con¬ 
cert included a small novelty—three movements 
from a Grieg Suite, entitled “Aus Holberg’s 
Zeit”—in other words, in old-fashioned style. 
Grieg certainly cleverly imitates some of the 
old masters, but there is enough Grieg to pre¬ 
vent us from imagining ourselves transported 
back to the eighteenth century. This is as 
it should be; for bare imitations of bygone 
periods, even if clever, are of little worth. 
Mdme. Frickenhaus played all three numbers 
with great clearness and neatness of finger, but 
the Aria would have been all the better for a 
little more warmth. The rest of the programme 
does not require detailed notice. _ Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and her usual associates gave 
a fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s Quartett in D 
(Op. 44, No. 1). Miss Hope Glenn was the 
vocalist. 

The Shelley Society announced a performance 
of the poet’s lyrical drama “Hellas” last 
Tuesday evening at 8t. James’s Hall. Shelley’s 
fine lines—with omissions and transpositions 
—were murdered by the principal reciter. 
There was someone else who represented the 
“voice without ” ; and his energetic delivery of 
the few lines allotted to him came as a welcome 
relief after the monotonous drawl of the im¬ 


personator of Mahmud, Hassan, the Jew, and 
the Messengers. But our business is not so 
much with the performance—or rather non¬ 
performance—of the drama, as with the 
choruses set to music by Dr. W. C. Selle. Who 
this gentleman is, or what his career in the past 
has been, we are unable to say. The Shelley 
Society made a grievous mistake in entrust¬ 
ing him with the setting of 8helley's fine 
lines. Some composers have nothing to say, 
and yet manage to say that nothing very well. 
Dr. Selle possesses no originality whatever, 
and only the vaguest knowledge of either form, 
part-writing, or orchestration. We say no 
more. We near that the Shelley Societyintends 
to repeat “ Hellas ” next year; and let ns hope 
that before then it will commission some well- 
known composer—say Dr. Parry, Dr. Mackenzie, 
or Dr. Stanford — to provide music worthy 
of the poet, and thus wipe out the remem¬ 
brance of the weak and ridiculous sounds heard 
last Tuesday. The composer conducted his own 
work; and, it is but fair to add, many of the 
numbers were much applauded. There was & 
fairly good audience. 

The first of the series of London Symphony 
Concerts took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The programme com¬ 
menced with the “Magic Flute” overture, after 
which came Beethoven’s Concerto in C (Op. 56) 
for piano, violin, and violoncello—a work which 
has not been heard for some time in London. 
Such a division of labour is curious rather than 
satisfactory. Of course Beethoven is always 
worth listening to, but this concerto does not 
rank among his inspired works. The solo 
parts were well performed tor Mdme. Haas. 
Mr. R. Gompertz, and Signor Piatti The full 
tone of the last named at times threw his 
coadjutors somewhat in the shade. The prin¬ 
cipal work of the evening was Brahms’s Sym¬ 
phony in D. The orchestra, led by Mr, 
Carrodus, includes some excellent players. Mr. 
Henschel directed without score, and proved 
himself an intelligent and careful conductor. 
He was a little too demonstrative; but we 
shall soon find out how far this was owing to 
the excitement of a first night. To be a great 
conductor three things are requisite, and of 
these Mr. Henschel certainly possesses two- 
musical knowledge and musical feeling. We were 
most pleased with the first and third movement* 
of the symphony and with the “ Good Friday 
music from “ Parsifal,” which came afterwards. 
The programme concluded with the Prelude to 
the third act of “ The Troubadour.” Mr. 
Henschel is an eclectic. The programme-book, 
issued at half the usual price, contained no 
music type. Descriptions of pieces are all very 
well; but the public has become so used to 
analyses, with extracts, that we believe they 
will be missed when Mr. Hensohel performs 
new or unfamiliar works. The Beethoven 
Conoerto was unfamiliar, but easy to follow 
We think Mr. Henschel will be wise to recon¬ 
sider this matter. There was one vocal piece, 
a tenor air from Gluck’s “ Iphigdnie en Tau- 
ride,” sung by Mr. Charles Kaiser, whose voice 
seems better than his method. There was* 
moderate but appreciative andienoe. The 
second ooncert will take place next Thursday. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Another English composer is about to 
venture on an opera. Mr. B. Luard-Selby, 
who wrote the music for the performance o 
“ Helena in Troas ” at Hengler’s, is engaged j® 
“ The Ring,” a romantic opera founded on tn 
story of the bridegroom who gave bis ring* 0 
Venus. The libretto has been composed by Mr. 
Henry Doone. 
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on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays, 1 ’ Sto. Crown svo, prioe 3s. fid. 


LIFE of THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of South¬ 
wark. By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, Author of “The Life of Frederick 
Ozanam,” Sc. New edition, crown svo, price 7s. fid. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. New 

and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s. fid. 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. New 

. edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, prioe 7s. fid. 

MYTHICAL MONSTERS. By Charles Gould, B.A., late 

Geological surveyor of Tasmania, &c. Royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and 83 Illustrations, prioe 26 s. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MR. BEDWATS NEW BOOKS. 


“A delightful Addition to tha wealth of Oriental atoriea.” 

460 pages, crown 8to, cloth, price 10». fld. 

THE HISTORY of the FORTY VEZIRS; 

er, ihe Store of the Forte Moms and Fee*. Written in Turkish by 
SHF.KYH-ZADA, and row done into English by E. J. W. GIBB, 
M.It.A.8. 

In amall Seo. cloth, price 5s. 

MOUNTAINEERING BELOW the SNOW. 

LINK : or the Soli are Pe»*oafrian in Snowdonia nod Elsewhere. By 
M. PATEK80N. With K'chlnaa by Mackaneaa. 

"A book o' much Interest and charm. ..Mr. Patrraon’a lore ef moun¬ 
tains la genuine and entl.us'aatlo— — The volume ia excellently written." 

Graphic. 

Edition limited to 5'0 copie*, handsomely printed on antique paper, and 
tastcfu'ly bound, price 7s. fld. 

THE ASTROLOGER'S GUIDE. 

ANIXA ASTROLOGIAE; or, a Guide for 

Astrologer*. Belrg the One Hundred and Forty-six Con»fd« r iiboi* of 
the Astrologer GUIDO HONATU*. Translated from the Latin by 
11ESKY COl.KY, together with the choicest Aphorisms of the S«*ven 
Heyments of JF.ROM CARDAN, of Milan. Edited by Wit I.IAM LILLY 
<1#75'. Now tint republished from the (>ri4lDal Edition, with Notea 
and Preface by WILLIAM CHARLES ELDON SERJEANT. 

Thirty-two pages, wrappe-, price la, 

THE NEW ILLUMINATION. By Edward 

MAlTLAND'Authir of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine." 

Demy 18nv>, 200 pages, cloth, uncut, price 2s. 

WELLERISMS from “PICKWICK” and 

••MASTER HUMPHREYS CLOCK.” Selected by CHARLES V. 
ItlDEAL. Pdlted, with an Introduction, by CHARLES KENT, Author 
of •‘The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens.’’ 

NEW NOVEL BY MIL A. P. 8INNF.TT, AUTHOR OF “KARMA," lie. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, published at 21?.; now offered at 10a. fld. 

UNITED. By A. P. Sinnett. 

In largo 8ro, cloth, uniform with the New “ Standard " Edition, 10a. fld. 

SULTAN STORK, and other Stories and 

Papers, hlth-rtn Uncollected. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THAI KF.KAY. To which la add.d a Kevlaed and Enlarged Edition of 
“The BIBLIOGRAPHY of THACKERAY.” 

In crown 8ro, price fl*. Illu*'rated with Magical Signs, and a Symbolic* 1 
Frontispiece, etched by Maokaness, from a Deslgo by the Author. 

MAGIC, WHITE and BLACK; or, the 

Pclenen or' 1 in»o an t 'uflntto Life. Containing Practical Hints for 
Students of Occultism. By FRANZ HARTMANN. M.D. 

NINTH HALF-YEARLY VOLUME GF 

WALFORD’S ANTIQUARIAN: a Maga- 

/'ne and BtblK'gruphlcal Review. Edited by EDWARD WALFOKD* 

M.A. 

Annnsl Subscription, Its. 

In post 4to. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, prloe 10s. fld. 
“ASTROLOGY THEOLOGIZED.” 

THE SPIRITUAL HERMENEUTICS of 

ASTROLOGY and HOLY WRIT. Being a Treatise upon the Influence 
of the Stars on >»*n, and on theArt of Ruling them by the l-*w nf 
Gr*ce. Reprinted from tho Original of 1649. With a Prefatory Essay 
on »he Method of lutirpretiug Holy Scripture by ANNA KlNGS- 
FORD, M.D. (Paris). 

P.Ice Is. 

LOW DOWN: Wayside Thoughts in Ballad 

and other Verse. By TWO TRAMPS. 

In small demy 8ro, cloth, price 10a. fld. 

THE LIFE of PHILIPPUS THEOPHRA8- 

Ti *, BOMBAST of HoHK.MIKIM, known by the name of PAKACKL- 
► U’S, and ihe Substance of Ins Teachings cono-ruing Cosmology. 
Ami rope logy, Pneumat. l. gr, Magic a D d rwretry, Medicine. Alchemy 
and Astrology, Philosophy nnd Theosophy. Extracted ar.d Translated 
ft-om his Haro and Extensive W« rks, and from some Unpublished 
Manuscripts. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D., Author of “ Magic,” Ac. 

Demy 8ro, cloth, price 10a. fld. 

THE MYSTERIES of MAGIC: & Digost of 

the Writing! of ELIPHA8 LEVI. With Biographical nnd Critical 
Kiwi by ARTHUR RDWAKU WAITE. 

With a Portrait reproductd from an Original Painting by Herman 
Schmitt.hen, demy 8vo, cloib, price 10s. fld. 

INCIDENTS in the LIFE of MADAK F. 

BLAVAT-KY. Compll.d from Information supplied by her Relatives 
and Friendt, and Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 

In the Press, batdacme’y printed and bonnd. price 10s. (Id. 

SEA SONG and RIVER RHYME from 

CHAUCKK to TENNYSON. 8«looted and Arranged hy ESTELLE: 
DAVENPOKT ADAMS. With a Vw Po.in, ** a Word f. r the N»v* 
by ALGERNON CHARLES oWlNBLUNE. Etchings by Mnckanes.?. 

Nearly ready, with nnmerous Dales. Coloured by hnud, 

GEOMETRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; or, the 

Srience of Representation. Being the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. 
BETTS, explained by LOUISA S. CoOK. 

In the press, 

THE KABALA DENUDATA (Translated 

Into English), containing Ihe following Book* of the Zoh*r 1. The 
BtH)K of CONOALKD MYSTERY. 2. The GREAT. R HOLY 
ASSEMBLY. 3. The LES8EK Hol.Y» A8HKMBLT. Collated with ihe 
or'ginal Hebrew and ihe La'in Text|..f KNURR de RosKNKOTR’d 
** Kabala Dcuudata,’’ by 6. 1IDDELL MACGREGOR MATHERS. 


Qeossi Bbdway, York-street, Covent-Garden. 


THE NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE SILENCE oTDEAN MAITLAND. 

By MAXWELL GRAY. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

“ Distinctly the novel of the year."— Academy. 

“ Every page of his book shows his ability.”—Pail Hall Oavtle. 

“ The work of a literary artist of great promise. It la a brilliantly written novel, bnt it ia more than a novel. 
It is a work of exceptional dramatic power, and la both Jich in melodramatic Incident and spectacle, and has in 

it the essence of the noblest kind of tragedy.It is toll of thrilling incident, powerful description, and scenes 

of most moving pathoe.”—Soofsman. _ 

Loudon : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 

SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

GYOIA: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By LEWIS MORRIS. 

“ Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a double plot in love and state¬ 
craft provoke perpetual curiosity, which la only fully satisfied at the end.The heroine rises to the level of the 


craft provoke perpetual curiosity, which la only fully satisfied at the end.The heroine rises to the level of the 

loftiest feminine conceptions of the old Greek dramatists.”— Tima. 

“ One of the few recent works that seem capable of thrilling an audience upon the stage aa well as enchaining 
the mlud of the student in the chamber.”—Seofrman. 

"I have read it with great interest and a sense of its high poetic power, not lessened hy the very modes! 
introduction to tho work.”—Mr. Gladstone. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


PERC Y BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

NOTICE. — Professor Dowdews LIFE of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY will be ready 
next Friday at all Booksellers and Libraries, in 2 
volumes, demy 8 vo, with Portraits, Illustrations , 
and Facsimile, price 365. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW FINE ART GIFT-BOOK. 

Just published, choicely printed on small -ito, 128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

RIP VAN WINKLE: 

A Legend of the HUDSON. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

With Forty-eight Illustrations hy GORDON BROWNE. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailet. 

A REALM UPON WHICH THE SUN NEVER SETS. 

Price Is , paper cover; Is. 6d., cloth limp (postage 2d.). 

THE GOOD HERMIONE 

A STORY FOR THE JUBILEE YEAR. 

London: J. & R. MAXWELL, St. Bbide Sthef.t; and at all Bookstalls. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 3a. 


H ORACE’S WORKS TRANSLATED. By 

J V/ QUFST10X. chiefly from th* 
the I av. J. C. KLGOOD. F.R.R.. tfof.Mor of Medicine In Kina's 


Now ready, er-.wn 8vo, pp. mu, x». on . T 

MORALITY and the MORAL 

ION. chiefly from Urn Medical «d*. By Ll03*L 


I oadoa* Wt»»an s >oi«», Great Qawn«treet, W,C 
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NOW RE ANT. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6cL 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE 

OF 

MADAME BLAVATSKY. 

Compiled from Information supplied by her 
Relatives and Friends, and 

Edited 

By A. P. SINNETT, 

Author of “Esoteric Buddhism,” “The Occult 
World,” &c. 

With a Portrait reproduced from an Original 
Painting by Hbbmanx Schmibchb*. 


iJIHE 


ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES for 

1884, 1885, and 1886. 

TH8 RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, PHYSICAL and 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, 1884, 8ro, paper coren, la 
PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE, 1885, 8ro, paper norm, la 
REORGANIZATION of PHILOSOPHY, 1888,8ro. paper oorere, It. 

By BHADWOBTH n. HODGSON, President. 

WILLIAMS ft Noboa TB, U, Henrietta-afreet, Coven t-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-Bireei, Edinburgh. 


W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Graoechurch-atreet, London ; and “ The 
Charterhouse Proa," 44 and 45, Cherterhonee-equare. E.C._ 


RAPID CURE of COUGH and DIFFICULTY of BREATHING by 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. J. HATH*8*. Hale, near Liverpool; '* I wae #o much oppressed 
at my oheet that when I lay down a coughing fit came on with such 
violence, that 1 have often thought I should not live to see the morning, but 
now I oan sleep a whole night without coughing, after having taken only 
two boxes of Wafcra.”—To singers and public apeakera they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the velco. They have a pleasant teste. 
Price la. ljd.. and 9a. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medtdno Vendors._ 


DHG3NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Stbjset 

XT and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.—Established 1781. 

Insuranoee against Lou by Fire and Lightning effected in all parte of tbs 
world. 

Lou olabne arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

William C. Macdonald, 1 T . * _ _ 

FEA.018 B. HACDOXiLD. I J<llllt 8MT*ATU«. 


EXTRACT FROM THB PREFACE. 

There is so much in the following pages 
likely to offend conventional theories as to 
what is possible or credible, that I look 
forward very confidently to the mockery 
with which the narrative will be assailed by 
writers who assume the resources of Nature 
confined within the limits of their own 
experience. . . . The scornful attitude may 
spring from various characteristics, all but 
too widely diffused in our age—from dense 
materialism, which cannot conceive of con¬ 
sciousness as anything but a function of the 
flesh and blood in which all its dreams of 
pleasure or apprehensions of pain are centred; 
from a prostration of the intellect before the 
achievements of physical soience, very charm¬ 
ing, of course, in their own limited way; or 
from an ignoble preference for swimming 
with the stream as compared with facing 
vulgar ridicule and obloquy, and a worldly 
desire to shout always with the largest 
crowd. ... If this narrative is to be dis¬ 
believed, I defy any critic to put forward a 
plausible hypothesis to explain the concur¬ 
rence of testimony by which it is supported. 
.... Critics may ignore it, pass it by on 
the other side, laugh at it without a pretence 
of argument, as if they were magpies of the 
Australian bush, of the species known as 
the “Laughing Jackass,” but they cannot 
honestly face it and escape from admitting 
that the limits of natural possibilities are 
not coincident with any code of Nature’s 
laws passed with the imprimatur of orthodox 
opinion up to the year 1886. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

■ OEDEB’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Tbe origin*], beat, and Boat liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D I860. 

Caab prises. No extra charge for time given 
Partioulari, Kali metes, Preaa Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDBR, 
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POTTED MEATS k YORK & GAME PIES 

A All. 


^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. 
^URTLeIsOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BO LB ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


The VHTSIOUOOIOAX. AST OT HJCVKS TOKOSTmra 

—unlike Mnemonics. " His_method Is physiological and scientific t* 

nr. m, . »~ 
l r. nKHJ a b i bi 


the highest degree."—DR. WILSON. 


■ ■ h h ■ a ■ m memory.’’-JUDAH P. BKNJAMIMg 

M F M flRV & 

Bwl PEL BWh iLU ll ■ instrumental!ty I mastered an ab. 

■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ atrose and extenidve Work of 8cienoe 


a truae and extenidve Work of 8cteno# 
in one reading. If 1 had read It 10# 
times by my natural memory I oould 
not have known It eo well."—C. SAL» 


SUCCESS _ 

telf that your Method la really tbe Inatantaneoua Art of Learning 


Offloe Classes and Private Pupils. 3 Prospectus post free from 

PBOF. LOI8BTTB, 87. New Oxford Stree^Londoa. ^ 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

SILVER MEDAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 

Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and lor the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations.___ 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 

A fascinating liqueur of hiah guality, made with choice Brandy. 

A tine appetiser; pleasant with aerated waters. _ 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 

A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognao. 
Sold by an Wine Merchants, Hotels, &o. 
MANUFACTURERS— 

T. GRANT & SONS, MAIDSTONE. 


Lokdoh : GEORGE REDWAY. 


GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prepared by a new and special soientiflo process semiring extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Coooa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage nleasant both in flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to thoie whose digestive 
organa are weak” __ 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 


REDNESS, B0UGHNES9, AND CHAPPING! PBEVENTED 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SEOUBED. 

PEARS’ SOAP. 

This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. 

ITS REGULAR USE CANNOT FAIL TO BENEFIT THE WORST COMPLEXION. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 

DR. DUNBAK’S* ALKARAM—ory 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
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SEELEY & CO., 46, 47, and 48, Essex Street, Strand 

(LATE OF 54, FLEET STREET). 


Just published, price 21s., cloth, gilt edges. 

IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By 

P. G. HAMERTON. Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “ The Graphio Arts,” 
“ Landscape,” &c. With U Plates and many Vignettes. 

*.* Also a Large-paper Edition (limited to 76 copies), half morocco, prioe <4 4s. 

“ Serious scholarly work ."—Daily Nein. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d. 

EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS; and their Predecessors 

on the Lower Rhine. By W. M. CONWAY, Roecoe Professor of Art, Univer¬ 
sity College, Liverpool. With 29 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 

Just published, price 21s. 

PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. Twenty Plates 

by ERNEST GEORGE LALANNE LHERMITTE, Ac. Imperial 4to, doth, 
gilt edges. 

P ARI S in OLD and PRE8ENT TIMES: with especial 

reference to Changes in Its Architecture and Topography. By P. G. H AMER- 
TON. Witn 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, prioe 
£1 is.; large paper copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 

•• Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it. . . . There is not a 
dull or tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all of the 
beet.”— Saturday Review. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to 

the Death of Shakespeare. By SIDNEY L. LEE. With Fourteen Copper¬ 
plates and Thirty Vignettes by E. HULL. Clotb, gilt edges, price £1 Is.; 
large paper copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 

“ Thoroughly good in every way, and well worthy the attention of any who are 
looking out for a really valuable and acceptable Christmas gift hook.”—Guardian. 

WINDSOR. A Description of the Castle, Park, 

Towd, and Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFTIE. With Twelve Engravings, 
and many minor Illustrations, the Frontispiece being a reproduction of 
Boehm’s statue of the Queen. Piice 21s.. cloth, gilt edges. 

•-•A Large-paper Edition, with proofs of the Plates (very few remain), half- 
morocco, piice £4 4s. 

“ Mr. Loftie has told the story of the andent fortress, park, and neighbourhood, 
not in the fashion of the hack writer, but in the spirit of one who works at a 
congenial task."—Daily iVeiw. 

THE ITCHIN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to 

SOUTHAMPTON. Twenty-two Etchings. By HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
Price £1 US. 6d. 

“ We heartily commend it to artists.”— Athenicum. 

THE AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. 

Twenty-one Etchings. By HEYWOOD SUMNER. Price £l 11a. sd.; Large- 
paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, £6 5s. 

“ Deserves high praise.”— Academy. 


Just published, price 7s. Sd. 

JAMES HANNINGTON, First Bishop of Eastern 

Equatorial Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 1847-85. By E. C. 
DaWSON, M. A. Oxon., Inoumbent of St. Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, after the Bishop’s own Sketches. 8vo, cloth. 
Second Edition. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON the FIRST. 


By J. R. SEELEY, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. With a Portrait. 6s., doth. 


Extbact feoj£ A Lbttkb fbom Monsxeue Tainx “ I have read your book, 
which seema to me excellent in every respect. I have almost finished a long portrait, 
or rather a long analysis, of the character of Napoleon. It has been my summer 1 ! 
work. My final judgment coincides almost entirely with vours. and I may make u* 
of yours without plagiarism, since my chapter is a psychological and yours a political 
study.” 

Just published, price 6s. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Professor A J 

CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. 8vo, doth. 

“ Excellent reading for boys.”— ScoUman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ROMAN LIFE in tho DAYS of CIOERO 
6s. 

STORIES from HOMER, lis. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRA¬ 
GEDIANS. 6s. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 15s. 

STORIES of the EAST, from HERO¬ 
DOTUS. 6s. 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 6s. 


STORIES from LIVY. 6s. 

THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
JERUSALEM. 8s. Sd. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from 
LUCIAN. 3 b. Sd. 

HEROES and KINGS. 1 s. 6 d. 

The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET; 

a Tale of the Two Roses. 6s. 
WITH the KING at OXFORD. 6s. 


Just published, price 8s. 

FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St Hugh and the King, 

By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A , Assistant-Master at Harrow School. With 
Sixteen Coloured Illustrations. 8vo, doth. 

“ A book of high literary merit and at the same time a delightful hoy’s book..— 
Got up in good style, with first-rate illustrations.”— ScoUman. 

BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the Northern 

Marches in the Days of Edward HI. By the AUTHOR of “BELT and SPUR.’’ 
With Coloured Illustrations. 6s. 

“ A gift-hook for boys. Illustrated very amusingly and weiL”—Saturday Rtriee- 
“ The book is well written and entertaining, and gives at least as true a picture of 
Northern England in the days of Edward III. as many a modern book which cola 

itself history.There are some extremely quaint and amusing woodcuts.” 

Athemam. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

BELT AND SPUR. 6s. 

THE CITY IN THE SEA. 6s. 

STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS. Es. 

Just published, price 6s. 

AN ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Fennel! 

With many Illustrations by J. Penndl. 8vo, doth. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. 

CHAMBERS LEFROY. With Twelve Etchings and numerous Vignettes, 
price £1 is. 

“ A very charming volume.”—Deed# Mercury. 

AN ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of 

VIRGIL. By the late SAMUEL PALMER. With Illustrations by the 
Anthor, Fourteen Copperplates, price £1 is. 

“ This beautiful book.”— Timet. 

" One of the most beautiful hooks of the season.”—Saturday Review. 

ISIS and THAMESIS: Honrs on the River from 

Oxford to Henley. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. With Twdve Plates and 
many Vignettes, cl-th, gilt edges, 18s.; also a Largo-paper Edition, with 
Proofs of the Plates, prioe 42s. 

SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. 

BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings and numerous Wood- 
cuts, prioe £ 1 lie. 6 < 1 .; Large-paper Copies, with Plates on India paper, price £8 8s. 
" In every respect worthy of its subject.”— Athenaum. 

THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. 

COMYNS CARR. Illustrated with Five Etchings by Ernest George and R. 
Kent Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. Price 18 s. 

“ A bright, comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and 
many woodcuts. 1 ’— Athenaeum. 

In a few days. 

THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. Edited 

byP. G HAMERTON. The Volume fur 1888 , containing Thirty-six Plates and 
many minor Illustrations, price 36s., doth, gUt edges, or 42s. half-morocco. 

” Mr. Hamerton’* 4 Portfolio ’ is a triumph of magnlfioent illustration and 
masterly editing.”—Tuna. 

It is still to the ' Portfolio' that we look for the more characteristic exercise of 
tbs art of etching.— Saturday Review. 

“ This truly artistic periodical.”— Guardian. 

‘■Among the Artpubllowions of the present day, the 'Portfolio* stands in the 
very first rank.”— Graphic. 


J ust published, price 6s. 

FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By 

GIBERNE. With Sixteen Illustrations. 8vo, doth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS. 6s. J AMONG the STARS. 6a 
THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 6s. 


A. 


Just published, price 5s. 

PEARL of the SEA. By M. E. Winchester, 'Anthor 

of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” ’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. Sixth 
Edition. 6s. 

UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition. 
69. 

A CITY VIOLET. Third Edition. 6e. 


A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Beconl 
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noil no nrrous lllustrstion* by Eminent Artists U forms m ban uome 
Illustrated Book tor a Tresant. Price7s., cloth ; 8s. 6d., g'lt edges ; 
lOs.ttd , half-calf. 

The Girl’s Own Annual. The Seventh 

Volume of the "GM'sOwn Paper.’* Containing 832 pages of interesting 
and useful rending. Profusely Illustrated. Price 8*., iu handsome f 
cloth ; 9i. 6<1., cloth extra, with gilt edges. 

The Sunday at Home. Annual Volume for 1 

1886. The Family Mugrr.loe for Sabbath Heading. Contains 8.8 pages, 
with Illustrations la Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. 

A very suitable Book for Presentation. Price 7s., doth ; 8». 6d., extra 
gilt edges ; I Os. 6d., half-calf. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. The Eighth 

Volume of the " Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing 93* p-igee, with many 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 8s., handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d., 
doth extra, with gilt edges. 

The Child’s Companion Annual Full of 

Pr«t»y Pictures and interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Is. 6d , coloured boards ; 2s., cloth ; 2s. 6d., clotb, full gi t. 


TEE CERISTIAX CLASSICS SERIES. 
j Cur Deus Homo. Why did God become Man ? 

| Latlu^Cro^vu^vo^^r^c^oth^b'Mwds! 11 ^" Tr ‘ Mlal0d lh ° ° r, * lafll 

BY-PATES OF CHILE KXOIVLEDGE. 

f„'iw a!J°. ,UrneS w,lich * h « rrac, t Sjoioty is issuing under the eb>ve title 

1 . ‘ aC00 *** .rhey have been entrusted to scholars who have u 
pcclal ao]Uuiutatico with tho subjjcts about which they severally treat.’' 

1. Cleopatra’s Needle. By the Revf jf Kino. 

With 111 us- rations. 2s. 0J. 

Fresh Light from the Ancieat Monu- 

JUSTS. *7 A. II. BAWSB, M.A. Will, rualmile.. 3,. 

3. Reoent Discoveries on the Temple 

HILL m JKKL.-AI.tM. By the U-v. J. KIND, Lectarur lor lit. 

2, m" 8und. With Map., 1’l.iu, .uj Illuilr.tloiu. 

i 4- B ^-7, 1 °° ian Life and History. By E. A. 

WALL vCE BUDGE, if. A. 3a. U J 

5. Galilee in the Time of Christ. By 

BEfjAH 3IK1IMLL, U.u. With JU„. » 3 

6. Egypt and Syria: their Physical Features 

in Relation to Bible History. By air J. DAWSON, F.R.t*. 3s. 

1. Assyria: its Princes, Priests, and People. By 

A. U. S VICE. M.A. 3., 1 J 

8. The Dwellers on the Nile: Chapters on 

th. Lift LU-rtlturo, ill.lory, null CtUltmt. of Ancient Egypt. By 
r.. A. tvALLIS bUuufc, as. a. 3a. 


RECENT BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


The Background of Saored Story: Life A: 

Lessons from the Leaa-kuown Ch«r»cter* of the Bible. By FREDERICK 
HASTINGS, Editor of the" ilomllatlc MagsEtne." 3s.6d., cloth lourda. 

G 

Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek 

NEW TESTAMENT, together with a Complete Vocabulary, and an tt 
E xamination of the Chief Now Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by U 
numerous Examples and Comments. By the Rev. 8. Q. GREEN, D.D. 
Revised and Improved Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d., doth boards. 

THE R.T.S. 

Price SIXPENCE EACH, in Cloth Boards; 
1. Canada. With Hints to intending Emigrants 9, 

and Heftier*. By the UAKQUId of LORNE, K.T. With olx Illus- 
trot km*. 

S. Pilgrim Street. By HbbbaStrbttok, Author \ 

of” Jessica’s First Prayer," Si a With Three Illustrations. 

3. The Life Of Oberlin. By Mrs. Josephine 1 

BUn.EK. With a Portrait and Two Illustration*. 

4. Adventures in New Guinea. By Jambs 

CHALMERS, of Port Moresby. With Six Illustrations. 11. 

5. Olive’s Story. By Mrs. Walton, Author of 

"Christie’s Old Organ,” "8hadowi,”&c. With Flvo Jlluslration*. 

6. Adventures in Mongolia. By James , 2 

OILMOUB, M.A., of Peking. With Five Illustrations. 

7. The Wit and Wisdom of Thomas i 

FULLER. WUhPortr.il. ! ^3 

8. The Life Of Latimer. By R. Denials, 

Auticrof “ W.llam lyndtla: a Blogripby," Ac. With Portrait. 


Anno Domini; or, a Glance at the World into 

C r TJl Hr“X Zl. J ‘ U ' CKAI ° UUUBrON ’ U U - ° f 

Genesis—Lesson Studies in. By Ecobnb 

S TUCK. Author 01 " Lessons on the Lite of Our Lord,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
2a., cloth boards. 

Horse PetrinsB; or, Studies in the Life of St. 

PMrt. By tha lau V«ry «... J. «. UOWSON, D.U, LM.U of Cbente,. 
Crown 8vo, 3s , ciuth. 


LIBRARY. 

or 1HREEPEX0it in Papsr Coven r 

. Outlines of the Life of. Christ: a 

OUKl» u tho Slaty or ih, Chr^oology. Poryoio, ood II.r.o.m. 01 
111. Oo.pt'l, By EUSTACE It. C , ,1)KU, D l) , AOIlwr of “Tb. 

KhsIs 111 Knith. ’ "llP.ym „»■ OK. ll.l_ -1 „ ... __ 


Hasls Of Faith,” 
luusira io.ts. 


origin of the Hebrew Hdigion,” fco. Four 


The Crooked Sixpence. By Geobob E. 

HAUGEN l‘, Author ot “Tne ».ory of a Poikol Bible,” Ac. WRh 
hour llluslraiioiis. 

Madagasoar of To-day: an Account ot 

i ne isittutl, its People, R.s mrcea, and LNsveloproent By OEOU )E 
HrlA W, *• .Z.8., l#*iiidou Mission, Tnaintavo. With Fivo llitMira 
nous from original Sketches aud Photograplm. 

The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, and The 

llr.AVK.NLY FOG Til AN. Jly JOHN BUN Y AN. Wllh Three 
Engravings. 

Par adis e Regaine d, S amson Agonistes. 

■ •..1 lit. MINull fcAUUSU. tif JOHN MILTO.y. Will, Two 
Lug'-uvlngs. ! 


Just publlshe ’, with Portrait and F.njrravlngs, crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d , dull boanfa. 

THE LIFE of the REV. CHARLES 

WE8LEY, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Charch, Oxford. Br the 
ller. JOHN TELFORD, B.A., Author of ** Wesley Aneodote*,’’ Ac. 

Jast pablitheJ. 

WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. 

A contribution to the History of lh«i English Bible. By the Rev. 11. 
DRMAU8, M.AAuthor of “ ilnxh Latimer ; a Hlography.” New 
Edition, earefully revised by RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With 
Portrait, Illustration, and numerous fine Facsimiles of the unique 
volumes la the British Museum and In St. Paul’s Cathedral. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 8*. 

ThU volume has long boon recognised as the standard Life of Tynda’e. 
The late Mr. Demon* proposed issuing a revised edit*on. but did not lire to 
accomplish it. While the body of tho book has remained untouched, an 
effjrt hat been made to alvo what additional Information the last ten yrnrf 
has produced In an "Editor’s Prefao#.’' No student of the history of the 
English Blbls can effjni to bo without this book. 

JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH 

PRECURSORS. By Professor LECHLER, D.D.. of the University of 
Leipalc. Translated from the German by PETER LORI NEK, D.D. 
New Edition, very carefully Revised, with a Supplemental Chanter on 
tho Sucomsor* of Wydiffi. by S. G. OREEN. D.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, wiih Portrait and Illustrations. Cloth boards, 8s. 

‘The importance of this biography cannot be over-estimated. Tt is ex¬ 
cellently produoed, and eminently deserve# a large circulation."-— Ttmtt. 

CHRIST and the HEROES of HEATHEN- 

DOM. By the Rev. JAMES WELLS, Author of " Bible Echxs.” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, with Five Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s 61. 

Thl* volume give* a clear and attractive Sketch of .E*ohylua. S *crates, 
Plato, and Eplctotus. It then *hows how Christ only can 9atlsf/ the long¬ 
ing* toll by these great men, and accomplish truly the ends they *ought. 
With Twelvo Portraits, cloth boards, 1*. 6d. each Volume. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 

Vol. I. contains Biographies and Portraits of Lu'h?r, Calvin, Fare!, 
Melanchlhon, Kollock, Wycliffe, Anse'm, Wesley, DUrer, Dr. Joltusou, 
Knox, and John Hut. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

Vol. II. contains Bingrtphles and Portnits of Lord Ltwrenoe. James Cl- r'< 
Maxwell. Pan! Rabaut, Augasllne, Krasmut, Lstimer, Cowp-r. Tyndal 
Baxter, Dr. Bugenhagen, Sir David Brewster, and Wl l am Caiuy. 
Clotb bosrds, Is. 6d. 

Jutt published. 

Vol. III. contains Biographies and Portraits ofSMney, WHberforve. Chtrlet 
Wesley, Shaftesbury, Chrrsosfom, Francis Bacou, Howard, Morrison, 
King Alfred, JuJson, Whiteflrld, and Joan Btcju. Cloth biard*, ls.6d. 
Those Bloarnphles can also bd had separately, at Id. ea:h; or In 6d. 
packets, each containing Six ditfdrent Biographies. 

PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 

By Eminent Writers on sable's of Christina Evldanea, D• urine, nod 
Morals. Tho F rst Series is c-miplot* In ti volt., cloth b m dt, o ich 2*. 6 l. 
The.Seventh Volume—th9 first of the Second Series—'* no v re.-i ly. Knch 
volam»contains 6ix of tho Tr icts. Th'se Trnau nuy bs It.ul separ ttvly in 
paiwr coverr, -Id. each. See ttie S wiely'a Tract Catn'ogue. 

The following itre just Issued, 4J. etch iu cover. 

45. THE RESURRECTION of JESUS 

l lllinr. Us 111 -T j.il 1AL. l» * n:«V\L. MiiRAI.. md HPIKir AL 
ASPECTS. By the K -v. it. Me BIEYN i ED l.YU, M.A. 4J. Iu c»vcr. 

46. BUDDHISM. A Comparison and a 

C mtras' between Buddhism and OhH«tianiiy. By tho ll»v. HENRY 
HUBERT REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal ofCheshuut College. 4 I. in cover. 

47. AUGUSTE COMTE and the RELIGION 

of HUMANITY. By the Rev. J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 4d. in 
cover. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Handy Natural History. By the Rer. 

J. G. WOOD, Author of " Homes without Hands," &c. With 226 En¬ 
gravings. rtmali 4to, 8«., cljth boirdf, gilt edges. 

" An excellent bo >k for tho young, nandsuu-ly itlustrato!, aid written 
in llaent and lucid style."— Saturday Review. 

Historio Landmarks in the Christian 

CENTURIES. By RICHARD HEATH. Witu Eighty-lour Illustra¬ 
tions. 4io, 10*., handsome cloth gilt. 

"Calculsted at once to give n bird's-eye view of history, and to Impress 
its moit important events stro.iglv on tha mam try."— Stcuidird. 

"A most acceptable gift-book X—WtsUm Xcwt. 

Untrue to his Trust: a Story of Lifa and 

Adventure In Charles the tteoouds Time. By HENRY JOHNSON. 

51., cl-tili gilt. 

Ge jffrey Orma’s Viotory; or, Lifa in Pen- 

wlthton. A Cornish Tolu. By ALICE LANG. 2s. 61. doth. 

Seven Years for Rachel- By Anns Bb&le. 

3s. 0d., o’oth gilt. 

Lee Chester; or, the Bella of Dumbarton: a 

Nsw Engl.ud Story. By LUCY LINCOLN MONTGOMERY. 2*. 6d., 
cloth biard*. 

Coral and Beryl. By Eblantom Thorne. 

II.unrated. 3s. 0d., doth gilt- 

Maggis Dawson. By the Author of "Wind 

• „.| WAVE FULMLU.NU HI8 WOllU,"*o. 2 a. ololb. 

The Heal of the House: a story of Victory 

over Pnuioa and Prido. By E. KVaRETr GREEN. 5«., doth awards’ 

Young Sir Riohard- By H. Frederick 

CrtAULriS, Author of ** The Dooto.'s Expcr.auul,” " L'uJar F»ra," Sid. 

62., cl »tli b tanls. 

The Old Manusoript; or, Anaise Bobineau's 

History: a Tale of Um Hugueuou. By BLANCHE M. MOGGtUL'UE. 
5«., doth boards. 

Ida Nioolari. By Eglantox Thorxb. Illus- 

I rated. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d , cloth bjards. 

rhd Town’s Benefaocor: a Story about the 

Huudty Qiestion. By K. L. DAV18. Is. *W., doth. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands. By Mrs- 

LUC A 8 811 AD WELL. 3 i. 6d., clofli. 

Th 1 * Young People’s Pooket-Book for 

lo87. KJirgei. Containing a varielv of u*efu' uu-i tut«ra-tiog la- 
formation. Frontisj leoe iu Colours. Is., r j*u t uok, g U idgse. 
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CHATTO & WINDUPS NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BE9ANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON, 

By WALTER BESANT. 

Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” &e. 

OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. With 

Twenty-eight Original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Small 4 to, boards, 5s. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Author of “ The Woman lu White.” 

CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By 

r°M? CHAMPLIN. With Seventy-five Illustrations by Edxu-j 

L. Chichester. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. sd. 

3 vols. crown Svo, at all Libraries. 

THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HCNT, 

Author of “Thomicroft’s Model,” “The Leaden Casket,” Ac. 

BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. S. Phelps, Author of "An 

Old Maid’s Paradise,” “ Beyond the Gates,” Ac. is.; cloth, is. ed. 

UumeiieU,. 

THE CRUISE of the “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER. Com- 

mended by ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By Command/. V 
LOVETT &AMERON, R.N.. O.B., D.C.L. With FrontL-pteJ,£dViS«£w 
P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs. w 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at all libraries. 

IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. 

By GRANT ALLEN, 

Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Philiatia,” “ Babylon,” Ac. 

A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

"The Wreck of the • Grosvenor,’ ” “ Round the GaUey Fire,” “ On the Fo’ksle 
Head,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By 

H. A. PAGE, Author of “Life of De Quincey,” “Thoreau: a tttuily,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, doth, doth oxtra, 6s 

THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott. A 

New Edition of this famous Poem, with over ICO New Illustrations by i-hi-p 
A rtists. Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 

A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. Post 8vo, 

Illustrated boards. 2s. i elot.h. *s. Sd. 

COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS : Humorous Sketches. By 

MARK KERSHAW. Po«t Svo, Illustrated boards, 28. ; doth. 2». 6d. I 

ES9 NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK by the AUTHOR of “HELEN’S BABIES.** | 

A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and Elec¬ 
tioneering in the OLD DAYS. Illustrated from the Original PoUdml 
Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of die Time Br 
JOSEPH GRE'IO. Demy 8vo, cloth extraTwith a Fi^uSiwe Coln^d br 
Hand, and 100 IUustratious, 16s. 

BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2a. ; d-'tb, 2s. 6d. f Jutt ready. 

FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fitzgerald. Crown 

Pvo, doth extra, fid. [Immediately. 

THE MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Post Svo, illustrated oover, 2e. ! 

BELGRAVIA. ANNUAL. The Christmas Extra Number for 

1886. With IlluBtrations, demy 8vo, is. 

THE GENTLEM - IT’S ANNUAL for 1886. Containing a Complete 

ri NO WIFE: ” By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author at 
“ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 8vo, is. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


T H r 


Joit pohlluhad, 1 vol. d*my 8vo. cloth. 408 pp.. price 10a. 6d. 

'E ENGLISH PARLIAMENT in its 


TRANSFORMATIONS through a THOUSAND YEARS. Hy Dr. 
RUDOLF OvnST, Author of ** I he Hlatorr of the Engllah Conatituilon ” 
P ro f e— or of Law at the Uolvmlty of Berlin. Translated by R. JBNKXT 
BUI, of the Inner Temple. 

London t H. G*KT*L ft CO., S3, Klng-atmt. Covent-garden, W.C. 


For the Flrat Time pnbliihed, prloe be.; post-free, 5a. 3d. 

■pVIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 

-Li CLUNl. Illustrative of many F.ngliih C'nnlao Foundations, and 
some of oar Early Rings from 1066 to 1534. By Sir G. F. DUCKETT, Bsrt. 

Intending purchasers to send nanee to the Author, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


THIS DAY, 2 rols., with Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimile, price 36s. 

THE LIFE 


OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 

Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Loudon : KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, prlco 32s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 

Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 

“No foreigner has done more than Professor Gncist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the 

English Constitution.He oiaousaee euon vitd questions as whither are we 'hitting ’ how far do reoenc changes 

in the franchise accord with the old spint of the Constitution ! what is in store lor us with democracy supreme ! 
On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has sedulously 

studied our institutions, is oerta'niy mnch more weighty than that of most Englishmen. At, this time these 

volumes are especially Instructive, t'ltev oast light on almost all the great questiuus of current politics.” — Tima. 

“As a history of the English Con. > itutlou for English readers, Dr. Gneisc's book U«s a great advantage over 
existing trtatises.It is i.ot too uiuc . to say that Dr. (Insist is Indispensable to the student of English consti¬ 
tutional history.The translation is. s > far as we have been able to observe, generally correct and adequate, and 

English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for Introducing them to so valuable a work." 

Athenaeum. 

“The book Is of great interest and value to students of constitutional history.”—Law Journal. 

“ This book is a m mument of Herman patience and industry.Dr. Guelst’s book, we may say in conclusion, 

ought to be an the shelves of every student of our constitutional history ."-Saturday Review. 

‘‘Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy reoognltion of the great servloes whtoh Dr, 
Gttelst. has rendered to the history of English institutions.”— Academy. [Sccteman, 

“ The heavy task of translating the book ha. been executed by Mr. Ashworth with taste and Judgment,” 

Lowioh s WILLTAM CLOWES 4 SONS, Limitbd, 27, Flbit Strbbt. 


la tha Pwm, a limited Edition, In oas oompaot volant#, Mpwfwii It 
extra cloth, doable columns, of 900 pogea, alphabetically arrowed, with 
a ouroplete l-dax to Famalaa ; to be ready early la 1987. 

T ONDON MARRIAGE LICENCES- 

-* 1511—1869. Tranacribod by the lata Col. ClUIlL D.CL. Fdllai 

la Out Alphabet by Josxra Fo«Tkk. 

" They throw a floo I “Night on the genealogies of the diocae of loaiss. 
and t-ajrc tally of L*iudou iiaelf. 1 regard ihem aa one of my greoKM obm* 
logical tre.Buroe.’ — J. L. CHESTER, 16tb Feb , 1880. 

Tn * “ M;rri«ge Lfcence* 1 .re taken from the following Office#, vl*. 

The lllahop of London » Office, 15tl to 182s 
Tho I lean .nil Chapter of Wninniuiert Office, 1599 to 1699. 3 wk. 
Hnculiy office ui the Arcbbiabop of Conlerburv, 15|3 to lwi9,1 *oL 
Vicar-Geutral'a Office of tbe Arcbbiabop of Canterbury, 1660 to 1671,1 r»L 
A complete Iudox, containing reference* to 25.U00 marriara, will a - 
comp.nv H„. woik, «blob Will be loaned to Subocnbers at the price f 
£2 lit. 6J.; to NDu-r>ubBcriber>, £3 3s. A prospectus gratia on application. 
PKRNAKD (j UARlTCH, 15, Hocodllly, London. 

T^HE ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES for 

-L 1894, 1885, and 1886. 

THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, PHYSICAL «od 
1*81 Clio lOoICAL, 1*84, avo, paper eovera, te. 

PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE, 1885, 8vo, paper ooven, U. 
BB-OUGAMZAIION of PHILOSOPHY, 1886 , 8ro, paper oovera, la 
By 8KADWOXTK n. HODOSOK, Prealdaat. 

WILLIAM* ft NOMOATE, 14, Hearirtta-arrwt, Covoat-gorden, Loodoo; and 
so, Oouth Frederick-etreet, Edinburgh. 


A/[ESSR8. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DAWN of BRITISH TRADE to the EAST 

INDlE-t : an Recorded in tueCourt Minutee of the Rati India Corner. 
Coniaiiiitig au Accou it of tin Formation » f the Company, tat fir« 
Adventure, and W.ymjath'e Voyage iu Search of the North-Weal 
I'liBiage. Nviw t. rat printed from the Original Manuscript by llKSAT 
riTKVE39.ofVermo.it. With an Introduction by riir Gkohoe Biep- 
WOOD, Kt., C.S.I., M.D. xxiv. and 331 pagea, deray *vo, *!»•: 
Paper, a 2 i0». dolb. Ura-lj AM6W i ,1 ' 

AMERICAN STATUTE LAW: an Analytical 

end Compared Digest of ihe Couetitutioua and Civil Public riutuWB of 
all the S,nte* ami icrrlioriee re la ing to Pereou. and Property lo forte 
January l«t, 1986. By HcEDaRIO J. riTIMSON. si and 7-*9 pagr*. 
royal 8vo, 27*. u«tt, in .heeu ; 3U-. uetf, lu law »Beep. iRf-yig 

RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. JAMES LENOX. 

Of NKW tniiK. and the FORMATION of I. la UHKARY. By H*k*f 
Steven.**, of Venuini. Three Portrait*. haud-.ua la pap»r, f»»4f 
In mi Ing, 6*.; Large Paper, 21a. 

“ Exceptional!# Itandeomo,"— Hiakert' Circular. 

“ oometliiug like wbat a book for me book collector thouM be." 

Oailg It rut. 

“ Benutifully printed. A model of a book.*— St- Jnmtt't (MreUe. 

**x'i lu.ed as »ucu a bojk should be—very beautifully -nd luturleaslr. 

Thr Dial (of Cbloa«»|. 

Prospectuses nod Specimen Pages seat oa appUeat.ua. 

IlKNicT bTAVKN* ft SoK, 115, Sr. MartlaVlane, Lou loo, 
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THE CANTERBURY POETS. I DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

A few Recent Volumes:— 

CHILDREN of the POET8. Edited by Eric 
ROBERTSON. 

The DRAMA8 and LYRICS of BEN .TONSON 

(Selected). Edited by J. ADDINGTON SYUONDS. 
Now read*. BYRON. 2 role. Edited by Mathildr 
BLIND. 

Dee. 16th. The SONNETS of EUROPE, 

1 and Edited by SAMUEL WADDINGTON 


THE CAMELOT CLASSICS. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Recent Volumes 

LANDOR’8 “ IMAGINARY CONVER8A 
TION8.” 

SHELLEY’S “E8SAY8 and LETTERS." 
SWIFT'S PROSE WRITINGS. 

JAME8 RUSSELL LOWELL’S "MY STUDY 
WINDOWS.” _ 

NOW READY. 

ENGLISH PAINTERS 


GREAT 


Selected Biographies from Allan Cunningham's 
“ Lives of Eminent British Painters.' 
Arranged and Edited, with an Introduction, 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 4to, handsomely bound, and printed in large new 
type on fine paper, prloe its. 6d. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. 

Selected and Edited, with an Introductory Essay 
on the Bonnet, and with ample Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes, 

By WILLIAM SHARP. 

This Edition la definitive, and Is thoroughly revised. 
It contains - Including those quoted in the Notes—about 
three hundred of the best 8onnets written during this 
century; many of them hitherto absent from any 
Anthology, and several here printed for the first time. 
Aa soon as the edition Is printed the type will be dis¬ 
tributed. therefore no ooples will be procurable after 
this definitive edition has been cleared off. 

ALSO READY, A SPECIAL EDITION OF 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY, 

On Whatman’s hand-made paper, uncut edges. 

This Edition consists of Fifty Copiss only, oonsecu- 
ttvely numbered and signed. Intending Subscribers 
should send in their applications without delay. 

“ In the matter of selection alone we donbt whether 
any editor conld seriously improve upon Mr. Sharp’s 
wort, and his notes are full of interacting information, 
same of which will be new to every reader.” - Spectator. 


NSW VOLUME OF VBS8E. 

Beady November 26 th, crown svo, cloth, prloe 6s. sd. 

IN FANCY DRESS. 

By MARK ANDRE RAFFALOVTCH, 
Author of “ Cyril and Lionel ” and “ Tuberose and - 
Meadowsweet.” 

Grown 8vo, doth, bevelled boards, prloe Ss. 3d. 

CAROLS from the COAL-FIELDS; 

And other songs and Ballads. 

By JOSEPH SKIPSEY. [ Now toady. 
"There is enough in the Tyneside poet of natural 
spontaneity and vigour to interest and charm." 

__ Saturday Renew. 

NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Foap. 8vo, cloth, prloe One Shilling each. 


MBS. CLIFFORD’S NEW STORY BOOK. 

VERY SHORT STORIES and 

VERSE8 for CHILDREN. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD, Author of ” Anyhow Stories,” Ac. 

A NEW NATURAL HISTORY of 

BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES. By JOHN K. 
LEYS, M.A. 

LIFE STORIES of FAMOUS 

C HILD REN. Adapted from the F rench. By the 
AUTHOR of “ SPENSER for CHILDREN.” 

Loudon: WALTER SCOTT, 

24, Warwick Lanb, Patbrnostbr Row. 


MR. HOWELLS'S NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Copyright Edition, l vol., 6s. 

’THE MINISTER’S CHARGE; 

Or, the Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker. 

By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 

Author of “ Indian Sommer,” “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ 
“ The Lady oi the Aroostook,” Ac., Ac. 

Lately published by the same Anther. 

INDIAN SUMMER. By William D. 

HOWELLS. 1 voL, 6a. 1 

“ Its Interest la irrtat hum tbs on tael End In testa’fled to the cloee.” 

*• This novel la really a triumph ©f delicate art.”—TV*(A. Scotsman. 

A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. 

HOWELLS. 2 rols„ 12s. 

A WOMAN’S REASON. By W. D. 

HOWELLS. 2 vols., price 12s. 

DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. 

HOWELLS. Price Ss. 6d. 

Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 1 voL, 6s. 

ROLAND BLAKE. A Novel. By S. Weir 

MITCHELL, M.D., Author of “ In War Time," Ac., Ac. 
Lately published. 

ON BOTH SIDES. By Frances 0. Baylor. 

1 vol., price 6e. ' 

“There le no donbt that * On Both Bides ’ la a very 'clever book.... .It le 
fall oT Incident, the dialogue la MUjrhlfal and often remarkable witty, and 
eome of iheecenra In which Mra. Bykea fignrea are abeolutely dellolona.” 

London Figaro. 

NEXT DOOR. By Clare Louise Burnham. 

1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 

“This store Is oonculved In a spirit of refined homoar, and W full of 
delicate teaches » blah show quick discernment of character.’' 

Liter my World. 

An effective picture of purely American life."— A thenatum. 

Jost published, royal 8vo, 42s. 

THE CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 

ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND, from the Twelfth to 
the Eighteenth Century. By DAVID MACGIBBON and 
THOMAS ROSS, Architects. Volume I. containing 
about 61/0 Illustrations of Ground Plans, Sections, Views, 
Elevations, and Details. Volume II., completing the 
work. (in January. 

In the press, 1 vol., demy 8vo, Illustrated. 

SCOTLAND: As it was and as it is. By 

the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

In the presa, 1 vol., demy Svo. 

STUDIES in the TOPOGRAPHY of GAL- 

LOWAY. By 8ir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Now ready, demy Svo. 

CELTIC SCOTLAND. 

A HISTORY of ANCIENT ALBAN. By 

WILLIAM F. 8KENE, D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. 

Second Edition, Revised, of 
Vol. I. HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY- 16«. 

Lately published. 

VoL n. CHURCH AND CULTURE. 15fl. 

YoL in. LAND AND PEOPLE. 16s. 

By the same Author. 

THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 

Containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the Bards of 
the Sixth Century. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps and Fac¬ 
similes, 86s. 

Nearly ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, fls. 

SERMONS. Second Series. By the Late 

Rev. JOHN KER, D.D., of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Uniform with the First Series now in its Thirteenth 
Edition, 6s. 

Nearly ready, 1 voL, 16mo, 6s. 

THE ODES of HORACE. Translated by 

T. RUTHBRFURD CLARK, Advocate. 

In the press, 1 vol., fcap. 8vo. 

THE FIRESIDE TRAGEDY. By Sir 

GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 

Nearly ready, S vols., square 12mo. 

HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES from 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, from 1810 to 1886. Edited 
by EDWARD T. MASON. 

Selections are made from the Works of 
ALCOTT. ALDEN, ALDRICH, BALDWIN. BEECHER, 
BELLAMY, BROUNE, BUNNBR BUTLER, CABLE, 
CAVAZZA, CLEMENS, CONE, COZENS, CRANE, CURTIs! 
DODGE, DUNNINO, HALE, HARTE, HARRIS, HAW. 
THORNE, HOLMES, HOWE, HOWELLS. IRVING, JOHN¬ 
SON, LANIGAN, LELAND, LOWELL, LUDLOW, 
M'DOWELL. MATTHEWS, OGDEN. PHELPS, QUINCEY, 
ROCHE, SAXE, SEBA SMITH, SPOFFORD, STOCKTON, 
STOWE, THORPE, TROWBRIDGE, WARNER, Ac. 

In the press, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 

THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1884. 

OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS in IRELAND. 

WALES and SCOTLAND. By the lata Sir SAMUEL 
FERGUSON. 

Nearly ready. Second Edition, with Additions. One vol., 
demy 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 

VICE in the HORSE; and other Papers 

on HOBBES and RIDING. By E. L. ANDERSON, Author 
of “ Modern Horsemanship." 

Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London : HAMILTON. ADAMS, A CO.. AND 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, A CO. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 

FOURTH EDITION, Svo, price 16e. 

REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 

1813-1885. 

By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo, 7s. 8d. 

SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. 

By the late Admiral HOBART PASHA 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND 

from 1816. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 8vo. Vols. I. 
and H., 1815-1832, S6s.; Vol. III., 1882-1841, 18e.; Vols. 
IV. and V., 86s. 

*.* Volumes IV. and V. conclude the work. They com¬ 
mence with an account of the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel's Administration In 1841. The domestic history la 
carried down to 1858; the foreign policy till the conclusion 
of the Crimean War; the History of India to the close of 
the Indian Mutiny In 1858. 

A HISTORY of the GREAT 


CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 

LL.D., <6c. (8 vols.) V 
Svo, 21s. 

THE ONE HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
. I., 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and 

her COLONIES. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphin- 
stono. Crown Svo, 2s., boards; 2a. 6d., cloth. 

HARD KNOTS in SHAKES- 

PEARE. By Sis PHILIP PERRING, Bart, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM 
HUNT, M.A. 

With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, price Ss. 6d. each. 

LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

[Ready. 

EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. 

[.Yearly ready. 

BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 

_ [Early in 1887. 


MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 

A New Volume of LYRICAL and other 
POEMS selected from the Writings of 
JEAN INOELOW is now ready. 
Fcap. 8 vo, price 2*. 6 d., cloth, plain; 
3s., cloth, gilt edges. 

The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of JEAN INOELOW can he had as 
follows: Vols. I. and II., fcap. 8vo, 
price 12 s.; Vol. III., price 5s. _ 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. L.—DECEMBER. 

Contests: 


CHILDREN OF GIBBON. 
By Walter Bbsant. Con¬ 
cluded. 

WOMAN'S WORK IN CREA¬ 
TION : A REPLY. By 
Eliza Okxk. 

EDGED TOOLS: A Tale In 
Two Chapters. By W. H. 
Pollock and Brakdeb 
Matthews. 

SIRCHRISTOPHERMINGS. 
By A. H. BKESLY. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT. 

TIER. By R E. PROTHERO. 
MISS ELLEN TERRY’S 
ORETCHBN. By W. H. 
POLLOCK. 

MARRYING AND GIVING 
IN MARRIAGE. By Mra. 
Molesworth, Author of 
“ Carrots,” Ac. Chaps. 4,6. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE 
SHIP. By ANDREW Lanq. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Conducted by H. A. PROCTOR. 

DECEMBER. 

Contents : 

THE WHIST - PLAYERS 
PUZZLES. 

GOSSIP. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 

OUR CHE88 COLUMN. By 
“ Mephisto." 

WHIST. By "FIVE OF 
CLUBS." 

THE FACE OF THE SKY 
for DECEMBER By 
F.RA.S. 

Ac., Ac. 


THE CLOUDBERRY. 

THE STORY OF CREATION: 
A Plain Account of Evolu¬ 
tion. By Bdwasd Clodd. 
MARTINGALES; or, Sure (7) 
Gambling Systems. 
INDIAN MYTHS ABOUT 
THUNDER By “STELLA 
OCOIDENS.” 

NOTES ON AMERICAN. 
ISMS. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, tc CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 

NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“ COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 

DOCTOR CUPID. 

By KHOJA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ Red as a Rose is She,” &c. 

8 vols., crown 8ro. 

“ Has a good deal of brightness and cleverness. The 
scenes are very well written, and the volumes as a whole 
are instinct with reality.”— St. Jama's Qautte. 


NOW READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. DE MERSAC.” 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Adrian Vidal,” 
ThAlby Hall, Ac. In S vols., crown 8vo. 

“An entertaining book, with some clever writing in 
it, and a good variety of characters.”— World. 


NOW READY. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PATRICIA KEMBALL,” *0. 

FASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE 

«ad MISER. By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of Under which Lord I” Ac. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ A very powerful and thoughtful novel.” 

„, _. , „ „ „ Poll Mall GaettU. 

As powerful as are Mrs. Lynn Linton’s previous pro¬ 
ductions, Paston Carew,’ thanks to the minute and 
forcibly drawn character of the old * millionaire and 
miser, is in a measure superior to them.” 

___ Morning Pott. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents yon DECEMBER, 1888 . 

I. A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. ByW.E.NOSKD. 
(Concluded.) 

H. “ ONLY a WOMAN’S HAIR! ” 

in. <• our noos.” 

TV. A FAREWELL. 

V. THE KING of POLAND’S MAMMA 
VI. OF HER. 

Vg. “UNSTABLE as WATER.” 

Vm.mE NOVELS of BALZAC. Part HI. 

x' the LATE MASTER of TRINITY. 

XI. THE BOSS of BARANGAROO. 

XU. ILLU STRATIONS of “ FAUST.” 

Xin.THB SONG of ROLAND. 

X1V - OAREW, MILLIONAIRE and 

MISER. By Mrs. B. Lm Linton. (Oon- 
_ eluded.) _ 

NEW WO R KS. 

LOUIS the FOURTEENTH 

the COURT ot FRANCE in the SEVEN- 

Faraoe s book, and the dear type and generally hand- 

LTourT-^S^i," 1036 VOlnmes « SS*U their 
cl^Sv^iS^SS^* 0 ^ - - 

FROM MOZART to MARIO. 

By LOUIS ENGEL, i vols., crown 8vo, Ms. 

irnlTr^fwS?^ oun i da amusing anecdotes and with 
Iron reflections on love, literature, and life omomii® » 


, aearvriAAAVM* Wild! OUlUtUUg aneCQO 

arou reflections on love, literature, and life _ __ 

‘•VoatieK a i i St, Jam€4 1 Gazette. 
in oimti^!’^r or w mUal0al recoUeotionfl 1188 appeared 

ALSO READY THIS DAY. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers'. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By JESSIE F0THERG1LL, 

Author of “ Kith and Kin,” “ Probation,” &c. 

Biohabd Bhhtut ft Son, New Buzliugton-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 

NEW BOOKS. 

■Jn»t pu blish ed, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth Ibnp, Sa. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 

nKNR°?s'S??r? h »T' “1 OloMary, by 

V A continuation of the “ First Middle English Primer.” 

Just published, smaU 4to, psper covers, Sis. 

THE BOOK of the BEE. The Syriac Text. 

k*® y 8 ?' ™V? l J d ,o a, n? xford ’ and Man,ch - with sn English 
WALLI8 BLDGE. M.A., lste Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhltt Scholar, Assistant In the Department 
of Egyptian a ad Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum. ^ 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SKBAT. 

Just published, 1 vols., 8vo, cloth. 

THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 

Piers the Plowman, In Three Parallel Taxts, together with “ Richard 
MSfl Re ^fth*PrJ ,y W * LL,IAM LANGLAND. Edited, from numerous 
,. with Preface, Notee, and Glosaary. by W. W. 8KEAT. Litt.D.. 
LL.D., Profeasor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1886. 

Just published, 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS of ALEX- 

3 ht Pf^ehed before the University of Oxford In 

J&M, on the Foundation of the late Jlev. JOHN BAMPTON, 
rhm^h ®R9* D.D., formerly Henlor Student of Christ 

Church, Oxford, and Head Master of Brighton College. 

Just published, medium 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with 

the Two Parts of “ The Return from Parnassus." Three Comedies per* 
M*S e R. i ?K 8U r» J0h w College^ambridge, A.D. 1507*1601. Edited from 
MSS. by the Rev. W. D. MACRAT, M.A., F.8.H. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. Edited, with 

C. B. HEBKRDBN, F.Uo, .nd Tu». of 
1,11 ° trod “' tkm *■»»! rwt II- Not** md 

STANDARD CLASSIC8- 

Cicero.—De Oratore. With Introduction 

•mi Not*. by ProtaMT A. 8. WILKINS, UA. Book I., «..i Book II., 0, 

Cioero’s Philippic Orations. With 

Note, by J. R. KINO, M.X. 10*. 64 "Abu. 

Cicero.—Seleot Letters. With Notes, &o. 

By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Third Edition. 18,. ’ 

Cicero.—Pro Cluentio. With Introduo- 

M1 W „ RA1( S* T * “««i by a. O. BAM8AT, 

M.A. Second Edition. Extra foap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Homer.—Odyssey. Books I—XII. With 

IS* 1 *"’ * C ’ BT W ‘ W ' MERRY * “ d tb « U,B J- RIDDELL, Mjt. 

“lie beet of all English editions."— Academy. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 

^^^M^UoT"l*?* CUU^8, “ d Kpod *“- Bj K C - WICKHAM, M.A. 

M _ . Jhe same In foap. 8vo, for Schools, 5s. 8d. 

Sound, thorough, and appreciative .”—Journal qf Education. 

Persius.—The Satires. With a Transla- 

l “-A- Bdlwd by a NETTLE. 

SHIP, H.A. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles.—The Plays and Fragments. 

Wllh Note., *o. By L. CAMPBELL, M.A. S rol. 

Edition^' l < £ dlP ” Colon***.—Antlgon*. Second 

Vol. IL Ajax.—Electro.—Trachlnlse.—-Phlloctates.—Fragments. 16s. 
V Text only, fcap. 8vo, doth, 4s. 0d. 

“A solid monument of distinguished erudition and rare Industry." 

Athenaeum. 

Sophocles. School Edition. Edited by 

L. CAMPBELL, M.A., and EVELTN ABBOTT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2 
vols.. 10s. 6d. v * 

••• Separately, Text and Introduction, 4a. 6d. ; Notes, 6s. 

Tacitus. — The Annals. Edited with 

Introduction and Notes. By H. FURNEAUX, M.A.. formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Chriatl College, Oxford. Vol. I. Books I.—VI. 
8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Extremely helpfal and suggestive."— Academy. 

Tacitus.—The Annals. Books I.—IV. 

Abridged from the above for the use of Schools and Junior Students. 
Extra foap. 8vo, doth, 5a. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early 

LATIN. By J. WORDSWORTH.M.A. 18s. J 

“Bnppliee materials for a thorough study of Old Latin which havo not 
been brought together in any English or any single foreign publication." 

Rev. H. A. J. Mu if ao. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 

—VIRGIL. By the same Author. New Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 9s. 

By PROFESSOR JOWETT, M.A. 

Aristotle. — The Politios. Translated 

into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and 
Sir %' and Ir * < Vol> *• containing the Introduction and 
Translation ; Vol. II., Part I., containing the Notes). Demv 8vo, 
cloth » [Just publMed. 

The most helpfol of English editions.”— Pall Mail Gaaette. 

Plato*—The Dialogues. Translated into 

w,th An * 1 3^ Ia “ d Introduction. New Edition. 5 vols. 

»8 10S. 

Plato.—The Republic. Translated into 

English, with Analysis and Introduction. 18a. 6d. 

London: Henry Frowdb, Clarendon Pres* Ware¬ 
house, Amen Corner, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO/S LIST. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. THE F.ART. 0p 
8ELBORNE. 

A DEFENCE OF THE GHUDGH OF 
ENBUH0MAIN8T DISESTABLISHMENT. 

With an Introduetory Letter to the Right Hon. W E 
Gladstone. 

By R0UNDELL, EARL of 8ELB0RNE. 
Crown 8vo, Tg. «d. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 

LORD TENNYSON. 

MINIATURE EDITION. 

piinted by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, 
Edin burg h, in Fourteen Volumes—zuunely: 

“ THE POETICAL WORKS.” io vols., in s Box, iia. 

DRAMATIC WORKS.” 4 vote., 

- 1 - 88 - 6<i -_ [Ingfimim 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 

THE NEW ENGLISH. 

By T. L. KINGTON 0LIPHANT. 

8 vols., Crown 8vo, zis. 

.. continuation of the Author’s former work otf 

Old and Middle English.” and gives a sketch of the 
development of our E ng li sh , tongue during the last 
wU years. 


Randolph Caldecott’s Last Work. 

JACK and the BEAN STALK. 

E n glish Hexameters by the 
Honourable HALLAM TENNYSON. 

With Fifty Illustrations 
By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

___ Fcap. 4 t o, as. 6d. __ 


BY JOHN STUART BLACK3E. 

MES8IS VITAE: Gleanings of Song 


Emeritus frofeseor of Greek in the Unlverity < 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


E N0LIS E HEN OF LETTERS. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—New Volume. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By John 

ADDI NGTON SYMON DS. Crown 8vo, 9a. td , 

A SECOND EDITION of Dr. 

MOBELL MACKENZIE'8 Practical Hand¬ 
book for Singers and Speakers on the HYGIENE 
of the VOCAL ORGANS is now ready at ad 
Booksellers', price 6 *. 

The Tima says“ Golden rules might be multiplied 
ad infinitum from Dr. Mackenzie’s pages, but sufficient 
has Men said to show that his book is as useful «nd 
readable as It Is scien tifically Importa nt.” 

THE KERNEL and the HUSK 

AUTHOR?! 

MUS.” Crown 8 vo, 6s. _ 

TWENTY SERMONS. BytheRov. 

BROOKS, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Bost on, U.8.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. __ 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 

No. 316, for DECEMBER, price is., contains— 

I. THK WOODLANDS R8. By THOMAS HaKDT. Chapa. Y XX - TIXtl T. 
II. M. FEUILLETS “ LA MOKTE.” ^ 

III. A SONNET. 

1 5* “ R ^ I J0 .P„ T A£ /)R ’ of NORWICH. By Mrs. Ritchie (ttu 
V. LIFE in tbe ALLEGHANIE9. [THACXKtATl- 

VI. ENGLISH LITERATURE at the UNIVERSITIES. 

VU. NANCY DEDMAN. 

VIII. THE BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. 

IX. KEEPSAKES. 

X. MY GHOST. By JULIAN STPKOIS. _ 

Now ready, DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Profusely Illustrated, is.; by post, Is. 3d. 

dpnglisjj Illustrated Hlaga^ine 

CHRISTMAS (December) NUMBER 
Contains Eight Full-page Plates, besides other 
numerous Illustrations, by— 

L. Alma-Tadema, R A, | Miss Clara MontAlba. 

G. Du Maurler, Hugh Thomson, 

J. Boston Knight, ] wTfcscombs Gardner; 

And Contributions from— 

A. C. Swinburne, 

The Author of “ Bootle’s 
Baby,” 


Grant Allen, 

George Meredith, 

The Author of “John 
Herring," 


D. Christie Murray, 

G Du Maurler, 

D. Rice-Jonca. 

The Author of "John 
Haims,” 

B. L. Far) eon. 

And others. 


London: MACMILLAN ft CO. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1886. 

No. 760, Now Sonet. 

Th* Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manueoript. 

It it particularly requested that all hutinest 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Odyssey of Homer: Books i.—xii. Trans¬ 
lated by the Earl of Carnarvon. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

The Iliad has been more prominently in 
favour among translators of late than the 
Odyssey. So far as I know, General Schom- 
berg and Lord Carnarvon are the most recent 
aspirants to the re-telling of earth’s divinest 
fairy-tale. Homer, to generation after genera¬ 
tion, proves himself to be, like the grotto of 
Pope, a 

“ retreat the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place.” 

Australia has, I believe, produced a version 
by Mr. Way; if it is as good as his Iliad . it 
is a strong competitor for that prize which is 
always sought and never won—the prize of 
finality in translating a masterpiece. 

“Translations cannot be poems,” so says 
Lord Carnarvon, with a sort of sigh, in his 
very graceful and well-written preface. It 
is a hard saying, and one to which we may 
perhaps demur when we remember how many 
poets beyond cavil, from Virgil down to the 
days of Tennyson and Browning, have thought 
their genius well employed in translation. 
But that a translation cannot be the poem— 
that Homer’s hexameter will not come back 
to us in all the “ grace that softens down the 
sinewy strength,” through the medium of 
any couplet or blank verse in a harsher 
language—we may well admit, as Lord 
Carnarvon does. If there be one pre-eminent 
charm in poetry, and especially in Homer, it 
is the sense of spontaneity; and spontaneity is 
the one thing which cannot be copied. Trans¬ 
late as freely, as imaginatively as you will, 
you are yet following the bent of another’s 
thought, not your own, and your poetry may 
be good, but will not be of the best. 

Esl quadom prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 
Lord Carnarvon himself has advanced very 
greatly since the days when he translated the 
Agamemnon. There, the blank verse was 
respectable, the choric measures weak; but 
in this instalment (surely he will not leave 
the tale of Odysseus half told, like that of 
Cambuscan ?) the blank verse has nerve and 
vigour, and, at times, a picturesque and 
imaginative glow that makes it very pleasant, 
if not very impressive, reading. The story 
moves 'without stiffness, and we feel at home 
with the personages very soon. It is not 
good enough to make us cease to long that 
the author of the Lift and Death of Jason had 
chosen the Odyssey, not the Aeneid, for trans¬ 
lation ; but it reflects unmistakably, on the 
reader, the pleasure it gave the writer. Its 
defect, in my judgment, is an undue desire 
to make Homer seem simple —see Preface, 
pp. vi.-vii. Homer is simple, but simple in 
directness and clearness of thought and ease 


of construction, not in “rustical simplicity 
and monosyllabic baldness.” Lord Carnarvon 
has aimed, he tells us, at the “ simple phrase¬ 
ology of the Bible.” To me he appears to 
have taken the language of the Bible where 
it is intentionally elementary, and applied it 
to the rendering of one of the most sonorous 
poems in the whole range of literature. 

But it is time for the reviewer to retire and 
let readers of the Academy judge of the 
version, by specimens, for themselves. Let us 
take first the exquisitely serene passage 
(bk. v., 11. 268-281 ; pp. 128-9), where 
Odysseus leaves the island of Calypso, by 
her aid : 

“ Then at her bidding gently blew the wind; 

And he, exulting in the favouring breeze, 
Unfurled bis sail, and sitting by the helm 
Steered warily his bark; yet on bis eyes 
Sleep never fell as through the night he watched 
Arcturus sinking slowly to his rest, 

And the sweet Pleiads and the Bear, whom men 
Oft style the Wain; who, turning on herself, 
Doth on Orion keep her steadfast watch, 

Alone of constellations dipping not 
Into the baths of Ocean. So the Nymph 
Had giv’n commandment he should steer his 
course. 

And on his left hand ever keep that star. 

Pull seventeen days he sailed across the sea, 

And on the eighteenth rose upon his sight 
The shadowy hills of the Phaeacian land. 

E'en where the Bhore was nearest—and it seemed 
Like a round shield set in the misty sea.’’ 

'What is the fault, in these verses, that makes 
them more pleasing than Homeric ? Primarily, 

I think, their monotonous cadence; and 
secondly, their failure to imitate that adapta¬ 
tion of sound to subject which is Homer’s 
characteristic. 
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Then, at her bidding, gently blew the wind. 
The contrast is too marked; a simple and 
straightforward rendering has been bought too 
dear. 

Most readers will turn instinctively to 
book vi., to Bee how the translator presents 
the beautiful scene where Nausicaa and her 
maidens are confronted with Odysseus, amid 
their ball-play. All this episode is translated 
with grace and feeling. The two following 
books, however, which describe the chivalrous 
and courteous welcome given to Odysseus by 
Alcinous and his queen, are quite in Lord 
Carnarvon’s best style. Here manner and 
feeling of the original are everything—the 
need of sonorous and imaginative style is less. 
The translator has got thoroughly into 
sympathy with the situation, and could, one 
feels, enact the behaviour of Alcinous as one 
to the manner bom. I only wish it were 
possible to show this by extracts, but I should 
have to quote the whole of books vii -viii., 
over which this merit is lavishly diffused. 
One can only recommend lovers of the 
Odyssey to read them in this translation, with 
a positive assurance that they will not be 
disappointed. 

The narrative of Odysseus, beginning with 
book ix., is somewhat more uneven. Let us 
take the blinding of the Cyclops (book ix., 
11. 382-95, p. 221) as a testing passage for 
vivid narrative power: 

“ So seizing the sharp spar they thrust it home 
Into his single eye, whilst I above 
Bound and round whirled it, e’en as shipwright 
whirls 

The spinning auger in a vessel’s plank, 

While from below his comrades with a strap 
Quicken its constant and revolving speed: 


Thus in his eye we made the blazing spar > 
To spin all blood-bedabbled. In the breath 
Of that fierce scorching heat, eyelid and broW 
Were singed, and as the eyeball burnt, its roots 
Hissed in the flame. As when some craftsman dips 
In the cold stream or hissing axe or adze 
To temper and give strength unto the steel, 

So round that stake of olive hissed his eye. 

Then broke an awful cry ; the echoing cave 
Bang round in answer, and in fear we lied.” 

This is vigorous and graphic enough; but, as 
any one can see by comparing it with the 
original, it lacks the effectiveness which a 
larger Btyle and wider vocabulary would give 
it. It is the manner of Euripides rather than 
that of Homer. 

The N&vui, in book xi., must always be 
the most remarkable scene in the first part of 
the Odyssey, if not in all Homer. It shows 
the meeting-point between savage and Hel¬ 
lenic beliefs on that grand peut-itre whioh 
has been so near to all hearts, so hidden 
from all eyes. Let the ghost of Agamemnon 
have his royal precedence among the spirits. 
(Bk. xi., 11. 384-95, p. 273.) 

“ When each pale shade in turn 
Of heroine had vanished back in gloom 
At chaste Persephone’s command, the form 
Of Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, arose. 

Grieving he came, and round him the sad ghosts 
Of those who with him in Aegisthus’ halls 
Had met their doom. Soon as he quaffed the 
blood 

He knew me, and he wept; and stretching forth 
His shadowy arms he strove to grasp my hand. 
But gone was all the ancient raight, that once 
Lived in those sturdy limbs; and, when I saw, 

I wept for pity.” 

This is grave and sad, but its monosyllabio 
character prevents its being solemn, and the 
same may be said of the interview with Ajax 
(p. 279). In 11. 585-7 we have actually 
fourteen monosyllables running ; and no less 
than nineteen in twenty-one words. 

The not infrequent humour of the Odyssey 
hardly gets fair play from the translator. For 
instance, in book iv., is it possible to doubt 
that the poet was laughing, and moaning us 
to laugh, at Eidothea’s plan for enabling 
Menelaus and his comrades to capture Proteus ? 
She clothes them in freshly stripped sealskins, 
and bids them watch, thus concealed. 
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Lord Carnarvon is quite serious: 

“She disposed us in our ambuscade, 

And cast o’er each a seal-skin. Grievous was 
Our watch that day, for that the noisome smell 
Of the sea-calves was hard to bear—for who, 
Who would elect to lie down with a real t ” 

It needs a touch of Shakespere’s humour to 
reproduce Homer’s : “ What have we here ? 
a man or a fish ? dead or alive ? A fish; he 
smells like a fish; a very ancient and fish¬ 
like smell; a kind of not of the newest, 
poorjohn. . . . Misery acquaints a man 
with strange bedfellows.” But the external 
gravity of Homer’s metre has concealed his 
real twinkle from his translator. 

There are a few minor slips which may be 
worth noticing. The last line on p. 95 seems 
dubiously grammatical. The tenth, on p. 86, 
not only lacks a foot, but rhymes with the 
following line. Rhymes also are to be found 
on p. 198, 11. 554-5; p. 275, 11. 479-80; 
p. 264, 11. 178-9; p. 96, 11. 490-1; p. 9, 
U. 162-3. On p. 218, 1. 365, should not 
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“ were ” be “ was ” ? The Greek diphthong 
at is constantly printed as if it were ot when 
re-produced in English. We have Hephoestus, 
not Hephaestus; CEoeafor HSsea; and so forth. 
This is so constant that it must be taken as 
intentional; yet surely the distinction is 
worth maintaining in spelling, even if we fail 
to give it vocal effect. 

The translation, on the whole, is worthy to 
take rank with the late Lord Derby’s Iliad. 
It has the same spirit and vigour, the same 
lack of larger language, the same impression 
of being a labour of love, that forces us to 
enjoy even where we fail to admire it. 

E. D. A. Mobshkad. 


The Hittory of Norway. By Hjalmar 
Boyesen. (Sampson Low.) 

Thb history of Norway cannot be very clearly 
explained except by those who are acquainted 
with thephysicalaspectof the country,who have 
seen the broken coast and explored the long 
winding fjords and the narrow clefts of the 
valleys, and can understand how the isolation 
of the fertile districts by mountain-ranges 
and desert tracts of upland caused the rise of 
a multitude of petty kings, increased and 
prolonged the dangers of the civil wars, and 
prevented the nation from attaining to an 
organic unity through the long “ bear’s 
sleep,” which ended, at last, with the grant 
of an American constitution to the most old- 
fashioned farmers on the continent of Europe. 

It is fortunate, therefore, for those who 
desire to know something of the life of the 
Norsemen at home, and of the chief incidents 
in those stirring times when the Northern 
paganism was put down with fire and sword, 
that a Norwegian gentleman should have 
undertaken the task of writing the story of 
his native country. The work, however, as 
its author has explained, is not to be treated 
as a formal history. He does not profess to 
track the traditions of the Heimskringla to 
their source in the older chronicles, or to 
break up the chronicles into their original 
elements of minstrels’ songs and popular 
romance. His object is to dwell upon “the 
dramatic phases of historical events,” and to 
deal but slightly with the growth of institu¬ 
tions or the changing aspects of society. 

“ In the present volume more space is given 
to the national hero, Olaf Tryggvesson, whose 
brief reign was crowded with dramatic events, 
than to kings who reigned ten times as 
long.” 

The reader must, therefore, be content with 
a brief and somewhat old-fashioned account 
of the origin of the Norsemen, of the nature 
of their mythological beliefs, and of the effect 
upon Europe of the piratical raids of the 
'Vikings. But he will find, on the other hand, 
all the famous stories from Snorro of Harold 
Fairhair and Bloody-Axe, and the murder of 
King Haco in the pigsty, told again in a 
bright and vivacious fashion, all the better 
for the absence of the prosy scraps of court 
poetry which interfere with the pleasure of 
reading the same stories in Laing’s Sea-kings 
of Norway. 

Prof. Boyesen quite appreciates the import¬ 
ance of the reigns of Olaf Tryggvesson and his 
god-son Olaf the Saint, by whom Christianity 
was introduced into all parts of the country 
in spite of the opposition of the nobles, of 


Gudbrand and old Ironbeard, “churliest of 
the churls,” and “ such men as Orm of Lyra 
and Ear of Gryting.” There are fine descrip¬ 
tions of the great sea-fight at Swold, when 
Earl Eric swept the deck of the Long 
Serpent as King Olaf leaped into the water, 
and of the ghastly battle at Stiklestad, where 
Saint Olaf fell dead at the moment of the 
sun’s eclipse. The account of these reigns 
would, however, have been improved if the 
writer had not followed the old authorities 
so closely where they chose to incorporate the 
mythical stories of Ssemund instead of adhering 
to the more sober record of Ari the Wise. 
There can be little doubt that many of the 
legends about the breaking of idols and 
the cruelties inflicted upon pagan chief¬ 
tains are afterthoughts, for which we are 
indebted to the imagination of the monks. 
We may notice in passing that Saint Olaf’s 
father was not a “ Greenlander,” but was a 
king of “ Grenland,” in the South of Norway. 
He was one of those country potentates who 
was burned one night by Sigrid the Haughty, 
on the occasion when she said that “ she 
would make theso little kings tired of coming 
to court her.” 

The reign of Harold Hardrada affords much 
pleasant reading. The Btrange adventures of 
this king, half pirate and half knight-errant, 
caught the fancy of the chroniclers, who 
dwelt with delight on his fight with the 
“ dragon,” or crocodile, in the pit at Con¬ 
stantinople, of his breaking the boom across 
the Bosphorus, and of his voyage to Kief in 
quest of the Russian princess, who shared his 
throne in Norway, and accompanied him on 
the fatal voyage which ended in his death at 
Stamford Bridge. Mr. Freeman has shown 
that the dramatic details of that last scene 
of the “Hard-ruler’s” reign are due to the 
saga-writer’s fancy; but we are loth to give 
up the story of the meeting of the kings 
before the battle, when Harold of England 
rode up with twenty soldiers and offered 
terms to his brother—Northumberland for 
Earl Tostig, and seven foot of English 
ground, or more if needed, for the big 
king in the blue kirtle and fine helmet 
who was listening to their talk. “ Who was 
that man who spoke up so finely for the 
English?” On hearing from the earl that it 
was his brother Harold Godwinson, the King 
of Norway only answered that he wished he 
had known it before; and soon afterwards he 
remarked to his followers that the English 
king was a little man. but “ very firm in his 
stirrups.” Harold the Tyrant, who perhaps 
gained his nickname chiefly as a contrast 
to the good nature of Magnus the Debonair, 
was succeeded by his son, another Olaf, whose 
long and tranquil reign was “ an honourable 
record of achievements in the service of 
civilisation.” We need not pursue the details 
of the history of Magnus Barefoot and his 
sons, or of the miserable crowd of pretenders, 
the “family of Gilchrist,” whom the nobles 
set up and knocked down as puppets in the 
course of the civil wars. We may notice, 
perhaps, that Magnus is stated to have got 
his name from his adoption of the Highland 
kilt. Mr. Vigfusson, however (whose great 
work seems not to have been consulted), says 
that the epithet refers to the fact that “ he 
dressed, like the half-Gaelic chieftains of the 
Irish and Scotch coasts, in the saffron-dyed 


pleated shirt and long mantle”; the saga 
describes him as wearing “ a silk cloak before 
and a lion embroidered on yellow silk behind.” 
The “gabbing” scene between Sigurd the 
Crusader and his stay-at-home brother is 
given with much spirit, though somewhat 
abbreviated from the Norse original. The 
work continues to be of good quality after 
the point where the help of Snorro cornea to 
an end. One of the best chapters of the 
book gives a sympathetic account of King 
Swerre, the great king, “ fierce as a lion and 
gentle as a lamb,” who began, like ftobin 
Hood, with a regiment of ragged outlaws, 
hunted over the hills and driven into the 
clefts of the rocks, and who ended by destroy¬ 
ing the usurping oligarchy and restoring the 
dignity and power of the crown. With the 
reigns of Swerre’s immediate successors the 
main interest of the story comes to an end, 
partly because the sagas cease to be of much 
assistance to the historian after the death of 
Haco Haconson in 1263, and partly because a 
period of decline set in under his successor, 
Magnus the Law-mender, and lasted until the 
union with Denmark was effected in 1450. 
“The separate history of Norway, in the 
time of her degradation, has never proved an 
attractive theme to Norse historians ” ; and a 
“disproportionately short” account is inten¬ 
tionally made to cover the four centuries 
which passed before the union was dissolved. 

It only remains to add that the book is 
issued in very attractive form, and is 
seasonably adorned with a large number of 
excellent illustrations. Charles Eltos. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. By Joseph 
Grego. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Let no one who takes this book into his hands 
spend any of his moments in perusing its first 
sixty pages. To make the volume chrono¬ 
logically complete Mr. Grego has deemed it 
necessary to summarise some of the anecdotes 
and gossip current in the first centuries of 
parliamentary life; but he has plodded through 
this portion of his task in the most per¬ 
functory manner, conscious that during this 
period of his subject he took no interest in 
the narrative and unable to conceal the fatal 
fact from the knowledge of his readers. The 
great struggle over the representation of the 
county of Buckingham in the year 1603-4 is 
dismissed in an excerpt of nine lines from the 
“ Parliamentary History.” The still fiercer 
fight in 1628 for the honour of sitting for the 
county of Cornwall, when the partisans of the 
court strained every nerve to prevent Eliot 
and Coryton from gaining the seats, is not 
considered worthy of even a passing reference. 
The long ballads quoted by Mr. Grego from 
the Bagford collection—one of these effusions 
runs to the inordinate length of eighteen 
verses, and another to but one less—occupy 
a very disproportionate space in a section of 
only seventy-eight pages devoted to the whole 
range of parliamentary elections down to the 
death of Queen Anne. It is in this part of 
the volume that we notice such a slip as the 
“ bill to prevent occasional Nonconformity,^ 
and that we find the definitions of “ Tackers 
and “ Sneakers” repeated on pp- 55, 68 and 

71. The reader’s eye wearily travelling oyer 

this dull tract is gladdened by an amusing 
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anecdote on p. 71 ol the defeat at Southamp¬ 
ton of “ a loyal and worthy gentleman ” by 
his Whig opponents. This unhappy candi¬ 
date happened “ to pay his reckoning in that 
town with about seventy Loudores which he 
had received there,” whereupon the Whig 
dogs, seeing an opportunity for enlisting to 
their side the prejudices of patriotism, “im¬ 
mediately gave out that he was a French 
pensioner, which calumny,” as the wounded 
chronicler plaintively adds, “ answered their 
purpose.” 

With the advent of the Georges the age of 
political caricature begins; and Mr. Grego then 
warms to his work, carrying the reader along 
from parliament to parliament in an unbroken 
record of amusement. He may fairly claim 
a superiority of knowledge above his contem¬ 
poraries in the pictorial satires of the last 
century, and the theme which he has chosen 
affords abundant opportunities for the display 
of his especial talents. The earliest of Mr. 
Grego’s election illustrations depicts the chair¬ 
ing of Sir Robert Walpole, on his election for 
Castle Rising in 1701, the sketch being the 
outcome of the artist’s fancy, without regard 
to probability, both in the calmness of the 
new member’s position while being borne 
aloft by his supporters and the character of 
the voters for that obscure constituency. 
From that time forward a rich cluster of 
caricatures and satires gathered round the 
head of the powerful Whig minister. One of 
these representations—the hustings on the 
Kentish election in 1734, a memorable fight 
between Whig and Tory just after the with¬ 
drawal of the Excise Bill—resembles a Butch 
picture in the grouping of the figures and in 
the minuteness of the details. Another, 
“ the humours of a country election ” in the 
same year, seems a precursor of the vivacious 
creations of Hogarth, especially in the graphic 
conception of the two candidates courteously 
offering to stand as godfathers to the child of 
ajpoor cobbler’s wife. Seven years later the 
Westminster election stood forward as the 
mostconspicuous contest between the adherents 
and tbe enemies of Walpole. From that time 
to the passing of the Reform Bill the repre¬ 
sentation of Westminster, strange to say, was 
the barometer of political feeling throughout 
the country. The royal palace was situated 
within its limits, the abbey furnished a troop 
of influential adherents to the party identified 
with the twin names of Church and State; 
but the sympathies of the Westminster 
electors were in favour of a more popular 
cause, and if the seats were ever lost to the 
Whigs the defection was due to a transient 
unpopularity of the leaders rather than to a 
permanent distrust of Whig principles. Mr. 
Grego has reproduced a number of caricatures 
and reprinted many anecdotes illustrating the 
contests for this test constituency. The con¬ 
test in 1741—between Lord Sundon, a pro¬ 
minent courtier, as the colleague of Sir 
Charles Wager, a gallant old admiral, the two 
adherents of Sir Robert Walpole, and Admiral 
Vernon, the braggart seamen, then adored 
throughout the land, coalescing with Charles 
Edwin, “ a private gentlemen of considerable 
fortune,” in support of the patriots—was 
accepted as a specimen of the elections in 
town and country, and is described by Mr. 
Grego with the detail which it deserves. The 
general election in 1747 only stirred the 
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surface of the waters in the country at large; 
but in Westminster they boiled to their lowest 
depths, the adherents of the “only Fred," 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, trying every artifice to secure the victory 
at the polling booth. Two constituencies, the 
city of London and the county of Oxford, 
attracted general attention at the dissolution 
of 1754. The Jews’ Naturalisation Bill had 
been forced through Parliament in the pre¬ 
vious summer, and in deference to popular 
prejudice had been repealed with even greater 
rapidity; but the prompt annulling of this 
ill-fated measure had little effect on the 
passions of the populace, and among the voters 
for the city the severest caricatures on the 
Jews and their friends circulated freely. The 
contest for Oxfordshire lay between the rival 
families of Whig and Tory; and society, both 
at tbe university and in the county, was 
divided into opposing camps. Pamphlet 
followed pamphlet in quick succession—a rich 
collection may still be seen at Bodley—and 
it produced from Hogarth the four plates 
depicting the humours of an election. A few 
years later pamphleteer and caricaturist fought 
round the person of Wilkes as he wooed 
the votes of the freeholders for Middlesex. 
Hogarth once more stepped into the arena, 
but his prints paled before the satires of 
Churchill; and the cartoons on Wilkes, though 
touched by Hogarth’s fancy, proved less effec¬ 
tive than the unimaginative representation of 
the “murder” by a grenadier of Allen, a 
youth of nineteen, whose tombstone, erected 
by his disconsolate parents to the memory of 
an only son, still stands in Newington church¬ 
yard to tell the story of his death. In 1784 
Westminster was again the test election. 
Gillray, Rowlandson, and Bayers were in the 
full flush of their powers, and they fastened 
on the duel between Fox and Sir Cecil Wray 
as the most attractive subject for their talents. 
The latter of the combatants had no friends, 
and came off badly in the pictorial strife, but 
the fate of Fox at the hands of the carica¬ 
turists was more dubious. The beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose exertions on 
behalf of the Whig leader are a matter of 
history, was, for the most part, treated with 
courtesy by the satirists, and a less-famous 
character, “ honest Sam House," a publican 
who canvassed for Fox and hated “ small beer 
and Wray,” was an especial favourite. This 
was the high-water period of pictorial satire. 
There were many stirring fights for W estminater 
after this date, witness the defeat of Lord 
Hood by a Townshend in 1788, the victory 
of Sheridan in 1806, and the subsequent con¬ 
tests in which Burdett and Romilly, Cochrane 
and Cartwright, wrestled together for the 
representation; but the public interest never 
rose quite so high, the genius of the carica¬ 
turists never shone forth quite so brilliantly, 
as in the memorable strife of 1784. 

Mr. Grego has much to tell on the other 
historic elections before the Reform Bill of 
1832. The “ spendthrift ” election for North¬ 
amptonshire, in 1768, when the free and 
independent voters, after drinking all the 
port in the cellars of Lord Halifax’s ancestral 
house, deserted his cause in disgust on being 
asked to satisfy themselves with claret, 
deserves especial mention for its enormous 
cost; but the names of Shoreham, Milbome 
Fort, and Andover, recall to memory many 


a whimsical election incident. One of Gillray’s 
most characteristic caricatures, happily repro¬ 
duced in this volume, pourtrays the fighting 
Lord Camelford and the staid Lord Temple 
playing battledore and shuttlecock with Horne 
Tooke as the member for Old Sarum. The 
subject of a spirited cartoon by Doyle is 
Lord Grey on the Dorset hustings in the 
spring of 1831 introducing Mr. Calcraft in 
the act of swallowing his speeches against 
reform. The victory was won by Calcraft; 
but a few months later the unhappy man, 
stung by the reproaches of the associates 
whom he had deserted, put an end to his life. 
To the mock elections of the mayor of 
Garratt a couple of pages are assigned by Mr. 
Grego, containing some extracts from the 
broadsides collected by Miss Banks, and now 
preserved at the British Museum; but he 
does not seem to be aware of the prints and 
letterpress in Hone’s books on this fanciful 
parody. 

Open this book where you may there is 
plenty to amuse; but a critical mind could sug¬ 
gest many an addition and point out many an 
omission. Let us be thankful, however, for 
the pleasure which we have obtained from its 
j perusal. W. P. Coubtnxt. 


A Comtist Lover , and other Studiei. By 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The first “study” in this volume will be 
best described at length in the author’s own 
words: “ A Comtist Lover; being a Dialogue 
on Positivism and the Zeitgeist. The Inter¬ 
locutors are Augustine and Aimee, betrothed. 
Scene: a Flat in South Kensington.” Aim6e, 
we learn, has been shocked by the discovery 
that her lover has been converted to Positivism, 
and she has banished him from her presence 
for a fortnight, while she reflects on the 
situation and reads the Catechism of Positive 
Religion. They now meet, and devote three 
afternoons to the discussion of their respective 
creeds, or rather to a criticism of Augustine’s. 
The lady begins by expressing very intelli¬ 
gent admiration for many leading doctrines 
of Positivism—its striving after righteousness, 
its recognition of social duty, its glorification 
of love as the first principle of life, and, 
though last, not least, its doctrine of the 
indissolubility of marriage, even by death. 
So far all is hopeful; but, on the second 
day, Aimee comes to her objections, which 
are principally three in number. First, that 
Positivism is a system, and even claims to be 
a final one; whereas the Zeitgeist has taught 
her to disbelieve in systems, and to deny the 
finality of any body of doctrine, however true. 
Secondly, Comte’s theory of the social place 
and function of women is altogether repug¬ 
nant to her; and, lastly, she cannot even 
tolerate a creed which denies the immortality 
of the soul. 

The dialogue is better worth reading 
than might be imagined from this sum¬ 
mary, for the debate has more life and 
reality than is common in such imaginary 
conflicts, where the author has the last word, 
and need only admit such arguments of the 
adversary as he pleases. Miss Chapman is 
really candid, and honestly does the best she 
can for both of her disputants. The antagon¬ 
ists cross swords as if they wished to hit, 
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not, as in a stage fight, only to give the 
thrusts for which a victorious parry is 
prepared. 

Whether a couple enamoured as well as 
“betrothed” would retain quite so much 
intellectual freedom and disinterestedness 
under the circumstances described is another 
question; and, when we find on the third 
day that Aimee dismisses the young man on 
the ground that he does not love her as she 
wishes to be loved or he could not but believe 
her soul to be immortal, we feel as if this 
must be a pretext for getting rid of a lover 
who must have something more than his 
Positivism against him. The author does not 
seem to be aware of the inadequacy of her 
catastrophe, but she allows what we venture to 
take to be the true explanation to appear inci¬ 
dentally. Aimee lost her mother a few months 
before; and it is quite intelligible that at such 
a moment, when her own belief in a future life 
was her chief or only consolation, the letters 
from her lover, which ignored that hope, should 
have chilled, repelled, and, in a way, offended 
her. This, it is implied, has happened. Such 
a difference of feeling in regard to another 
person, the object of supreme affection, makes 
a breach much more real and, so to speak, 
defensible than a mere difference of opinion; 
and it is a dramatic fault that the author 
misses this fair chance of enlisting our sym¬ 
pathies for her philosophic heroine. We can 
hardly spare much pity for the young man 
whose betrothed gives him up because she 
does not think he will put flowers enough 
upon her grave when she is dead, unless he t 
believes in her immortality. 

The second difference would have been 
a better one than this to separate upon. 
Augustine is willing to worship his wife 
as a goddess, but he has a conscientious 
objection to her having a vote. She 
wishes for the vote, and does not (in 
theory) care so much about being a goddess; 
and it must be admitted that, in Positivism, 
the unbelieving wife of the believing husband 
would be very “unequally yoked” indeed. 
On this subject the author feels so strongly, 
that she does less justice than usual to the 
other side. She Objects to Comte’s frequent 
bracketing of “ women and the proletaries,” 
and resents his treatment of women who 
attain to individual eminence as “ exceptional ” 
rather than “ ideal.” She forgets that 
“philosophers and the people ” and “ women 
and philosophers” are also frequently spoken 
of in conjunction, all three being grouped 
together as the organs of social morality, in 
contradistinction to the class wielding political 
power. She “ cannot get rid of an impression 
of insincerity in the whole attitude of Posi¬ 
tivism towards woman ” ; and this impression 
is very likely so far just that many Positivists 
would be no better prepared than Augustine 
to refute the charge. 

Eut on this head it is not fair to 
judge by anything except the words of 
the master himself; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, in a ponderous way, with some 
sentimentalism that translates itself but 
clumsily into English, Comte did really mean 
what ho professed in reckoning women as 
forming a part of the spiritual power. It is 
even possible to understand him as maintain¬ 
ing that men ought to cook the dinners and 
scrub the floors, since women are to abstain 


from “ practical pursuits ” and “ active life ” 
so injurious to the “delicacy of feeling” 
which it is their mission to cultivate and 
preserve. Many a modern Martha, in her 
troubled moods, would welcome this inter¬ 
pretation of Comte’s gospel. Then, again, 
what could Aimee herself desire better, since 
she rests the claim for enfranchisement on the 
need for “ some woman’s virtues ... in 
politics ” than such a platform as Comte gives 
her, notwithstanding all his talk about 
“private life” as her appropriate sphere. 
Each of the three moralising social powers 
is to have its own place of supremacy. In 
the Temple of Humanity the priest teaches 
and women and the people listen; in the 
Club the people speak and women and phil¬ 
osophers come to hear them; in the Salon 
women speak and the philosophers and people 
come, not for frivolous relaxation, but to be 
edified and, in case of need, admonished. The 
scheme may be visionary in all its parts, but 
it is at least marked by a sincere endeavour 
to give the women a fair innings. In a 
Positivist state no one would have “avote ” 
after the present fashion; legislation would 
be reduced to a reasonable minimum, and the 
work of government would become mainly 
administrative. Of course we believe, pace 
the philosopher, that there are many women 
with a turn for “ active life,” and, therefore, 
better fitted to bear a hand with the adminis¬ 
trative machine than to play the goddess in a 
domestic circle ; but assuming all women to 
be goddesses, Comte cannot fairly be accused 
of trying to narrow the range of their divine 
influence. His sincerity all through is as 
unquestionable as it is in the conclusion, which 
draws a smile from unbelievers. It is good 
for us all to worship something ; and men, he 
found by experience, could worship women 
with great spiritual benefit. But it must also 
be good for women to worship something. 
Men, it seems, are not adorable till they are 
dead, humanity is rather large and distant, so 
he frankly admits that the problem is beyond 
him, and leaves it for some future Clotilde to 
discover what cult will satisfy the devotional 
needs and aspirations of her sex. Meanwhile, 
Aimee is clear that Augustine and his creed 
do not satisfy hers. 

The question of the immortality of the 
soul is discussed in a separate article, as well 
as in “ The Comtist Lover,” and the author’s 
interest in it is further shown by her having 
industriously translated In Memoriam into 
prose, with the intent of setting its 
“arguments” on that head more clearly 
before the minds of such as may wish to be 
convinced by them—a proceeding which will, 
perhaps, be most resented by those who most 
admire the original poem. Miss Chapman 
follows Miss Cobbe (and countless generations 
of more dogmatic theologians) in thinking 
there must be some moral want or insensibility 
among all who fail to accept the minimum of 
religious belief which she herself retains. 
With her the doctrine of immortality is rather 
a hope than a conviction ; but in her eyes it is 
as heretical, as bad morally and intellectually, 
to be without the hope as to be without the 
belief. She does not attempt to prove on her 
own account that the bouI is, and must be, 
immortal. She only asserts that life would not 
be worth living else, and that only very poor 
creatures can pretend to find it so. 
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Here, of course, she is at issue, not only 
with Positivism but with all scientific 
rationalism. Her main argument may be 
given in the sentence which she quotes with 
approval from Mdme. de Stael: “I do not 
believe that since the beginning of the world 
a single distinguished mind can be cited which 
has not found life to be inferior to its desires 
and sentiments ” ; and she can see nothing but 
suggestions of despair in the diametrically 
opposite affirmation of the line of George Eliot: 

“ Our finest hope is finest memory.” 

Tet a writer of so much intelligence might 
fairly be expected to understand, if not to 
enjoy, the point of view opposite to her own. 
Comte gives a very pretty philosophical justi¬ 
fication of the extravagant estimate in which 
married lovers indulge as to each other’s 
merits—an estimate which outsiders commonly 
dismiss off-hand as an illusion. He, on the 
contrary, accounts for it by “ the deeper in¬ 
sight only to be gained by complete intimacy, 
which, morever, develops qualities which 
escape the indifferent ”; and maintains that 
“ between two beings so complex and so 
different as man and woman, the whole of life 
is not too long to know each other fully, and 
to love each other worthily.” The author 
would accept this sentence as an argument for 
life-long monogamy ; but it has not occurred 
to her that the first part of the argument may 
be applied to existence as a whole. 

The plain, ordinary-looking woman next 
door, in whom we “see nothing particular,” 
is adored by her husband, who borrows, with¬ 
out any sense of incongruity, the phrases in 
which the most “distinguished minds” of 
modem Europe have given voice to their 
“desires and sentiments” towards the ideal 
love. It is surely as possible to be “ in lore ” 
with human nature and the beauty of the 
natural world as with plain, excellent Mrs. 
Smith. The philosopher rightly takes her 
husband’s word for it that Mrs. Smith is 
adorable. And the same deeper insight, bom 
of complete intimacy, will reveal to the 
devout student of life and nature qualities 
which, though they “ escape the indifferent,” 
will suffice to fill the ordinary span of life full 
to overflowing with interests and emotions. 
Looked at from this point of view, the 
argument is almost a common-place. The 
ignorant reader throws a book on one side as 
“ dry,” which, upon due preparation, becomes 
more absorbing, amusing, and delightful than 
the liveliest novel. How could anyone expect 
it to be otherwise with the incidents and 
experiences of human life ? Miss Chapman 
contends that “ man never is, but always to be, 
blest.” George Eliot tells him that he hat 
been blest, and that it is a foolish impiety to 
ignore the fact; while positive philosophy in 
general points out that imagination borrows 
her wings from knowledge, and that, in point 
of fact, the most “distinguished minds” have 
hitherto failed to conceive or to represent a 
thought, a passion, or a pleasure which does 
not borrow all its features from the despised 
experience of common life, in which, there¬ 
fore, if we knew it, we can realise all “the 
pleasures of hope ” as well as memoiy. 

The remainder of the volume consists of an 
eloge on Mr. Black’s novels, a scarcely less 
admiring review of Mdme. De Stael’s Delphint, 
and an essay on the rights of animals, which 
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do not call for detailed notice. Apart from 
the writer’s evident candour and earnestness, 
the style of the best passages is remarkable 
for a kind of fervour and fluency which is not 
common now-a-days in the pulpit, but which 
would have a real oratorical value if it could 
be translated thither. Edith S nr cox. 


Bub-Tropical Cultivations and Climates: a 

Handy Book for Planters, Colonists, and 

Settlers. By B. Haldane. (Blackwood.) 

Tm marked attention being given to all 
colonial questions, especially those of an in¬ 
dustrial character, since the opening of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, has led to the 
publication of a good deal of useful informa¬ 
tion on such matters as labour, emigration, 
farming, capabilities and resources of colonies, 
&c. But, although much has been placed 
before the British publio as to the prospects of 
settlers in the various dependencies of the 
empire, no work has hitherto appeared deal¬ 
ing exclusively with the economic plants of 
the sub-tropical and warm temperate zones, 
and their cultivation. 

In Mr. Haldane’s “Handy Book for 
Planters” may be found full and carefully 
written chapters on all those economic pro¬ 
ducts which have been prominently shown in 
the South Kensington Exhibition. That re¬ 
markable collection of useful commercial ex¬ 
hibits from all parts of the empire has 
attracted much attention from those who, 
finding no remunerative scope for their 
labours in the old country, would gladly turn 
their attention to industrial pursuits in other 
lands where British rule guarantees security 
for their investments. In the little book 
before us intending emigrants will find all 
they need in the way of information concern¬ 
ing products and their cultivation. 

Those planters also who have already entered 
upon the culture of coffee, tea, or sugar 
may gather from Mr. Haldane’s practical 
teachings how to set about new industries. 
The sugar growers of the West Indies, equally 
with the coffee planters of Ceylon or South 
India, have learnt from the sad experience of 
the past the error of relying upon any one 
cultivation—in other words, of keeping till 
their eggs in one basket. When a fungoid 
pert brought impoverishment and ruin on the 
enterprise of the Ceylon coffee planters, they 
turned to cinchona, cocoa, and tea; and though 
the first-named has disappointed many, the 
majority of them are reaping the reward of 
patient application and unflagging energy. 
The planters of the West Indies and Southern 
India will do well to follow their example, 
and cull from this handy book on sub-tropical 
cultivations the information likely to be of 
servioe to them. 

The author has taken considerable 
trouble to indicate the climate and degree 
of temperature required by the various 
economic plants of which he treats, infor¬ 
mation most necessary if intending cultivators 
desire to avoid the risk of failure. In the 
pages of this handy book will be found care¬ 
fully oompiled tables of temperatures in the 
various colonies of Great Britain, by the aid 
ef which, and other data supplied, any person 
of ordinary intelligence should be able to de¬ 


termine what new products are suitable for 
the temperature, soil, and climate of the 
oolony in which he dwells, or to which he 
may be proceeding. For instance, tea might 
be grown in many of our temperate colonies; 
but to enter upon this cultivation in a colony 
where labour is dear would involve certain 
failure, seeing that in Ceylon the daily wages of 
labourers range from fourpence to eightpenoe. 
On the other hand, if regard were paid to 
mean annual temperature alone, it might be 
supposed that many places in the Australian 
colonies were adapted for the production of 
cinchona; but on a closer examination of the 
mean temperature of the different months, a 
wide difference would be found, fatal to the 
successful cultivation of this delicate tree. 
It should be remembered that cinchona, whioh 
thrives in the clear rarefied air, bright sun¬ 
shine, and occasional mists of tropical moun¬ 
tain ranges, where the climate is extremely 
equable, is unable to bear alternations of 
seasons, the temperatures of which are either 
too hot or too cold, and where the conditions 
of air and light are very different from those 
of its native forests in South America. 

When we inquire into the original homes 
of the most valuable economic products, it 
will be found that while one part of the world 
lent a plant to another, it usually replaced it 
by one from some other quarter. From 
the old world to the new, and from the new 
world to the old, there has been a regular 
interchange of useful and ornamental plants, 
sometimes accompanied by interesting inci¬ 
dents. Thus, in 1714, a coffee plant was 
obtained by the French king from the botanic 
garden of Amsterdam and entrusted to the 
captain of a ship to convey it to the island of 
Hayti. On the voyage the supply of water 
fell short, and there was imminent danger of 
the precious plant perishing for lack of 
moisture; but the heroic captain of the 
vessel saved it by sharing with it his own 
small daily allowance of water. From that 
plant descended all the coffee in the West 
Indies, Central America, and the Brazils, 
the annual value of the united produce of 
whioh must now be many million pounds 
sterling. 

The introduction to Mr. Haldane’s little 
book contains interesting and useful informa¬ 
tion relative to climate, the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of plants and their acclimatisation, 
as well as to forestry; while the body of the 
work treats of the cultivation and preparation 
for market of fruits, alimentary plants, 
vegetable wax and tallow, oil plants, fibres, 
drugs, tanning materials, and dye plants. 
Full information is given as to the suitability 
of these various products to certain tempera¬ 
tures and soils, as well as to the mode of 
cultivation; and the planter who finds himself 
in possession of spare land cannot do wrong 
in taking up one or more of these industries. 
In Ceylon this is already being done on a 
considerable scale, the effect of whioh will be 
seen in the near future in the varying nature 
and increasing extent of the island’s exports. 

John Capper. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Children of Gibeon. By Walter Besant. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Sir James Appleby, Bart.: a Novel. By 
Katharine 8. Macquoid. In 3 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Joan Wentworth. By Katharine S. Maoquoid. 
(Hatohards.) 

John Westaeott. By James Baker. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

2he Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting 
Novel. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

John Parmelee's Curse. By Julian Haw¬ 
thorne. (Cassell.) 

Zorah: a Love-Tale of Modem Egypt. By 
Elisabeth Baloh. (Blackwood.) 

Unlocked Hearts. By M. Byron. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Children of Gibeon is a somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing book, although it has much of the charm 
about it that is seldom wanting in anything 
Mr. Besant writes. It begins well, the plot 
being a new version of the old story of 
changed children. Lady Mildred Eldridge, a 
widow, with an only daughter, adopts the 
child of a washerwoman and brings them 
both up together as her own. Neither the 
girls themselves nor anyone else, excepting 
Lady Mildred, know which is the heiress and 
which the daughter of a line of peasant 
ancestors. They are to be told on the day 
that Lady Mildred’s daughter is twenty-one. 
Up to this point Children of Gibeon is an 
almost ideal romance; but when Valentine, 
one of the girls, goes to live in Ivy Lane, 
Hoxton, with the poor creatures who have to 
earn their living by making button-holes in 
shirts, and one of whom may be her sister, if 
she be the child of peasant birth, then the 
reader becomes consoious of a change of key. 
To the ordinary mind it does not seem likely 
that a woman who was to be trusted with the 
management of her own affairs and the cus¬ 
tody of a bank-book should allow a girl 
of twenty to live amid the associations 
in whioh Valentine’s desire to enter into the 
daily life of one who might possibly be her 
sister must of necessity cause her to be placed. 
Anyone who has but the smallest knowledge 
on the subject will heartily thank Mr. Besant 
for his exposure of the infamous practioe of 
“ drilling.” If he errs, it is by not painting 
darkly enough what he must fully know; yet 
had he done so most of his readers would 
think he had grossly exaggerated the brutality 
that goes on at our doors. We must thank 
Mr. Besant, also, for giving us Joe Monu¬ 
ment, who is, in his way, one of the best 
drawn characters we have met with for a 
long time. The honest, simple-minded, hard¬ 
working artisan, who, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, would shrink from any approach to a 
lie, has, for the sake of his mother and her 
other children, invented a romance about the 
departed husband and father, and under all 
circumstances lies up to it with energy and 
vigour. We think it is a pity that Mr. Besant 
does not let us see more of Violet in the latter 
part of the book. It would not be fair 
to disclose the plot; and, in conclusion, we 
can only say that all those who enjoyed All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men will welcome 
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Children of Gibeon. Yet there will be some 
who will look back with regret to My Little 
Girl and Dorothy Forster. 

Sir James Appleby, Bart., is one of the 
brightest tales we hare come across for some 
time. There is not a doll page in the whole 
book, and in these days of pessimistic novel 
writing, to be able to say this is saying much. 
Sir James is a delightful character. His deep 
admiration for Lady Dunefold, his apprecia¬ 
tion of the admirable way in which she brings 
up her family, is a fine bit of comedy; yet at 
times the childlike way in which he looks 
up to her is very touching. Still, when once 
he bad come to doubt her honour and honesty, 
all her influence over him was gone for ever. 
The last scene in the book, where he tells her 
and her daughter what he means to do, is 
exceedingly good. But we cannot help feeling 
that such a kindly man could never have been 
so hard on Marion. He would have sent her 
away less abruptly. Between the father 
and the son poor Marion received little 
mercy. Sydney behaved very ill to her; 
but his father was right in one thing at least 
—Georgina was much better suited to him. 
Sydney is an admirable sketch of a man 
without a backbone- He lets himself be made 
responsible for another man’s debts at college, 
makes loves to his cousin Marian because she 
seems to like it, and allows himself to be 
entrapped into a marriage with a woman he 
absolutely dislikes, all from sheer inability 
to formulate clearly in his own mind what he 
wishes to do in any circumstance of life. As 
a specimen of a nebulous, undecided man there 
could hardly be found a finer example. Mrs 
Macquoid is always successful when she takes 
pains to make a minute study of character, 
and never more so than in Lady Appleby. It 
is almost a pity that the working out of the tale 
makes it necessary that she should die before 
the middle of the second volume. The weak 
point in the book is the character of John 
Wilson. Little as we see of him we know 
that no man such as he is represented to 
be—indeed, no one with ordinary common- 
sense—would have compromised in the way he 
did. How could he tell that in future years 
he might never wish to marry, and then his 
son, if he had one, must succeed to the title. 
A business man like Sir James Appleby 
would not have paid a thousand a year on 
the chance of a man not marrying. 

Joan Wentworth is a very different book 
from the last. In it Mrs. Macquoid has 
given us the history of the mental develop¬ 
ment of a girl from her twelfth to her 
seventeenth year; and all who have any know¬ 
ledge of Mrs. Macquoid’s writings will know 
that she could not fail to draw a life-like 
picture on this subject. The story is laid, 
for the most part, in Brittany; and in the 
descriptions of Breton life there is a clear-cut 
vividness of conception not often shown by 
writers when they tell us of strange folk. 
The Breton legends are especially interesting 
to those persons who care for folklore. 

John Westacott is not a book that we can in 
any way praise. It is very dull, and seems 
as if it were the first work of a young author. 
Mr. Baker should really write with more care 
if he expects people to understand what he 
means. The meaning that we extract from 


the following passage is that Mr. Baker is not 
familiar with the trade of a blacksmith : 

“ The red glow of the forge lit up the bent 
figure of the smith, whose white shirt-sleeve, 
seemingly spotlessly white against the dark 
blackness around, rose and fell with quick 
movement above the dulling glow of the heated 
iron, held by the other sleeve.” 

This is the first time we ever heard that a 
shirt-sleeve could hold hot iron, or, indeed, 
anything else. There are several passages in 
John Westacott where the meaning is by no 
means clear. The tale is uninteresting, and 
does not improve towards the end. 

“ Oh for one hour of Dundee! ” is said to 
have exclaimed one from whom all hope had 
fled; and we might well say, “Oh for odo 
more history of a run by White Melville! ” 
Mrs. Kennard is said to follow in the steps of 
that great master, of the art of describing 
hounds, horses, anf women; but, if it be so, 
it is at a considerable distance. Novels whose 
interest depends solely, or almost solely, on 
the accounts of various runs, good and bad, 
must bring them clearly before the reader if 
they are to be considered worth reading. We 
must feel the wind in our face, and hear the 
pounding of the horses’ feet, note the gleam 
of the water as we ride down to the edge of 
the stream. But that is just what we fail to 
do in The Girl in the Brown JBabit. We are 
never once carried away by the story, though 
we go through several big things in the way 
of runs. We have met all, or nearly all, the 
people before. There is our old friend the 
landlord and the grand stud-groom; the girl 
who has her favourite horse killed under her 
as she leads the field; the ugly man who tells 
the story and loves the heroine; his rival, the 
handsome man, who only cares for the 
heroine’s money. There is little attempt at 
working out the characters. The merest 
thread of a love story runs through the book 
on which to hang the various hunting scenes. 
We must, however, do Mrs. Kennard the 
justice to say that she writes better English 
than many of her sister novelists. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne is a writer of infinite 
possibilities, but in some of his tales the pro¬ 
cess of crystallising his ideas into words has 
evidently been somewhat difficult to him. 
Dreams cannot be materialised without brush¬ 
ing away some of the beauty that only dreams 
possess. In John Parmelee’s Curse we have 
a powerful story, worked out by a master 
hand. The idea of a man giving way secretly 
to opium eating is not new. Dickens gave us 
a realistic picture of an opium eater in The 
Mystery of Edwin Brood, but Dickens never 
gave to the world such a picture as we have 
now before us. The only thing in fiction that 
we can compare this book with is Poe’s The 
Raven. In both cases the reader feels that the 
author had an unknown amount of descriptive 
power, held in check only by his feelings as 
an artist. We do not suppose that John 
Parmelee's Curse will ever be a popular book, 
even in a limited sense; but there will always 
be a few persons to whom it will be very 
attractive, and who will be able to understand 
somewhat of the suppressed power that it 
shows. The tale of John Parmelee’s downfall 
is most eloquently told. The man whose wife 
became an opium eater, and then left him 
because she loved him too dearly to let him 


watch her slow degradation, could little 
understand the depth of the love she had 
awakened. Her husband, when all hope of 
finding her had left him, also became an opium 
eater, so that, in his own words, “ Whatever 
depth of shame and misery you may reach, 
you will find me there to love and reverence 
you.” No one should read this book unless 
he is prepared to consider it in the light of 
a psychological problem. 

Surely Miss Baloh does not intend her 
readers to suppose that Zorah is meant for a 
true pioture of modem Egyptian life. The 
followers of Mohammed have had, at various 
times, many things to suffer at the hands of 
romance writers ; and Miss Baleh has joined 
the ranks of those who ignore much that is 
noble and good in the teaching of the great 
prophet of the East. In one respect, how¬ 
ever, we must praise Zorah, for it contains 
the statement that the teaching of the 
prophet is that women have souls—a truth 
that it is very needful to dwell on at the 
present time, when those who derive their 
knowledge on the subject from novels and 
newspapers have, by some curious muddle, 
come to believe that the teaching of Islam 
is that, after this world has passed away 
from them, women have no life. Miss 
Baleh is not always happy in her de¬ 
scription of scenery. She speaks of the Nile 
being “ veiled in a tissue of baby sunbeams." 
The character of Mustapha Bey is a grand 
one; but we feel that, after all, Zorah, not 
Edith, would have proved his fitting mate, 
but it is the old strife between the ideal and 
the commonplace. 

Unlocked Hearts is a silly, vulgar book, 
written in the form of letters; and we should 
be astonished if, even in that form of novel 
writing, a worse specimen is to be found. 

F. W. Peacock. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Franoes Hodgson 
Burnett. (Frederick Wame.) In writing her 
first story for children the author of That Lott 
o' Lowrie's has had to “ curb her liberal hand, 
subservient proudly.” Having taken for her 
hero a boy whom Mrs. Moles worth might be 
proud to own, she has placed him amid sur¬ 
roundings which betray the trained novelist- 
may we add, the American novelist 1*—for we 
are here introduced to all the familiar oast: the 
wicked earl, the rightful heir, the false olaimant, 
the fond mother, &o. It says much for Mrs. 
Burnett’s literary power that she has been able 
to concentrate our interest upon the single 
person of “little Lord Fauntleroy,” whose 
character is drawn throughout with firm and 
consistent strokes. Tiny as he is, he fills the 
stage whenever he is present, and even recon¬ 
ciles us to the weakness of the plot. The 
English scenes strike us as being far more life¬ 
like than the American, though we know no 
more about the interior of a castle than we do 
about the streets of New York. The author, 
however, has committed the common blander 
of styling the sister of an earl “Lady L,” 
without any Christian name. As the story, so 
the illustrations. Wherever the hero is intro¬ 
duced we are charmed—notably in the pioture 
that is repeated on the cover. But the old sari 
has no more wickedness about him than if he 
were Colonel Newcome himself; and we are 
surprised to learn that a Yankee 
man ’’ looks far all the world like a grocer from 
Tottenham Court Road, 
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Swan ford Bridge. By the author of “ Our 
Valley. Illustrated by E. Hopkins. (8.P.C.K.) 
This is a delightful book, reminding us in some 
ways of Cranford though it is by no means a 
copy of it; indeed, so far as the story itself is 
worked out, there is no resemblance to the older 
book, but something of the same quiet charm 
seems to linger about it. The Baron de Fon¬ 
taine (or rather, we should say, the Baron 
Stanislaus de Fontaine de Lubmirsky) is one of 
the most charming characters in modem fiction; 
but we cannot help feeling grateful to him for 
having mercy on hi* English friends, and 
calling himself merely the Baron de Fontaine. 
He is a descendant of John Sobieski, and never 
had a line of great ancestors a more fitting 
representative. He reminds us just a little of 
Colonel Newcome, and yet at the same time he 
is like no one but himself. The fault of the 
book, if it be a fault, is that the baron com¬ 
pletely dwarfs the hero of the tale, and indeed 
all the other characters, save that of the woman 
he so hopelessly loves. She stands out strongly 
and clearly; and we recognise that his devotion 
was given to one who was worthy of it, even had 
he sat on the throne of Poland. This woman of 
fifty-five has a charm about her that makes us 
quite realise what she must have been to the 
man who had loved her for years, and who, in 
spite of all, stood nearer to her than any other 
man ever could do again, or ever had done in 
the past. There is a vein of delicate irony run¬ 
ning through the book. Mrs. Bertram and Lady 
Vandeleur are people we have all of us met, ana 
we know that the hand that drew them did not 
put in the shade too darkly. We cannot tell 
the story of Swanford Bridge. It is impossible to 
reproduce the charm of such a book by describing 
it. We must be content to say that it is by far 
the most carefully written tale we have read for 
a long time. The place and people are real 
to us. We do not merely read about, but we 
see and know, Swanford. It has become as 
much a real place to us as Middlemarch or 
Monkbams. 

Prince Peerless : a Fairy Folk Story Book- 
By the Hon. Margaret Collier (Mdme. Galletti 
di Cadilbao). Illustrated by the Hon. John 
Collier. (Fisher Unwin.) The eight stories con¬ 
tained in this volume display unusual fertility of 
invention, though sometimes the invention is 
simply fantastic without being either poetical 
or humorous. Mdme. di Cadilhao appears to 
write best when she has a distinct moral lesson 
in view, as in “ The Ill-starred Princess ”—a 
singularly beautiful story, though scarcely to be 
appreciated by children. In “ The Great 
Snow Mountain ” a fine and original conception 
is spoiled in the handling. “ The Siok Fairy ” 
is less ambitious in design, but much more 
successfully worked out. “Prince Peerless,” 
which rather oddly is the seventh story in the 
volume to which it gives its name, is poor; and 
the first tale, entitled" Fairy Folk,” is somewhat 
unpleasant. Altogether the book does not quite 
come up to the nigh standard by which the 
writer’s unmistakeable talent compels us to 
judge it. Mr. Collier’s illustrations are correct 
in drawing, but there is a lack of spirit about 
them which suggests that the artist did not 
find the subjects very congenial. 

Yussuf, the Guide : being the Strange Story 
of the Travels in Asia Minor of Burne the 
Lawyer, Preston the Professor, and Lawrence 
the Siok. By George Manville Fenn. (Blackie.) 
Headers who expect that this book will teach 
them anything about Asia Minor will be wholly 
disappointed. So far as we remember, it does 
not even mention the name of a single place in 
that oountry, except Smyrna and Ansina, and 
the “ local colour ” throughout is of doubtful 
authenticity. Nevertheless, the characters of the 
three fellow-travellers and of their Turkish guide 
are drawn with a good deal of humour, and 


their adventures among the mountains of 
Nowhere-in-Particular are thoroughly enter¬ 
taining. The illustrations are well drawn, and 
show that the artist has read the story care¬ 
fully. The attitudes, however, are somewhat 
wanting in vivacity, and the English person¬ 
ages of the tale have a physiognomy which is 
undefinably but certainly un-English. 

My Birthday Present. (SkefiSngton.) Any 
boy or girl of the ages of six to twelve, for 
which thus book is specially written, would be 
lucky to be able to' say “ This is my birthday 
present.” It is very pretty outwardly, and 
inwardly it is full of good things. The stories— 
eleven in number—are by different hands. The 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould leads off with a story 
called “ The Prague Pig,” in which is depicted 
the wonderful result of saving odd coins to fill 
the Prague Pig, who is a money-box in the 
shape of a pig brought from Prague, and not 
one in flesh and blood de grege porco. The only 
defect in the story is that the father and 
mother talk too cleverly by half. A very neat 
little story for the smaller children is “ Getting 
out of Bed the Wrong Way,” by Frances 
Charlton, while “Two Birthday Stories,” by 
Frances Clare, is excellent for the elder ones. 
Two Miss Wilmot-Buxtons and Miss Birley also 
contribute some entertaining tales. 

Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
(Shaw.) This volume of Dr. Barnardo’s maga¬ 
zine is a real treat for children. It is crammed 
full of illustrations, those of animals being of a 
very high order of merit. The coloured 
pictures, a few of which are scattered through 
the book, are rather crude in colour, and some 
of them vulgar. The tales are a trifle too re¬ 
ligious, and not one of them escapes a pious 
tag tacked on to it. 

Tom the Eero. By Stella Austin. (Masters.) 
This well-known writer for children—who does 
not know “Stumps” ?—keeps up her reputation. 
This story is, however, for older children than 
“Stumps,” as, after the most striking ad ventures, 
including being kidnapped by smugglers, into 
whose den Tom had wandered thinkin g that 
their lights were kindled by fairies, it lands 
him in matrimony. Perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the episode of the golden apple. 

The Story of a Secret, and the Secret of a Story. 
By Ismay Thom. Illustrated by A. Cooper. 
(Hatchaids.) This is a book for children, but 
we think that in some ways it is rather too 
much of a “ grown-up ” book for them to care 
for it. They will quite understand the part 
about the secret, and, indeed, all the tale, but 
there are many allusions that will be far beyond 
them. But it is a book that all older people 
will enjoy, for the story is pleasantly told, and 
the funis genuine; and the smallest child that can 
turn over the leaves will be delighted with the 
illustrations. Our favourite one is the owl on 
the edge of the tub; but they are all very good— 
the best that we have seen of their kind this 
season. 

Uncle William's Charges ; or, The Broken 
Trust. By E. W. Whitaker. With original 
Illustrations by C. T. Garland. (Cassell.) This 
is a tale intended, we suppose, for children 
about ten years of age, and it is by no means a 
bad one of its kind; but we think that little 
people do not care for quite so much unhappiness 
and misery in their books. Poor Alice goes 
through troubles enough to make youthful 
readers quite miserable; but they will thoroughly 
enjoy the part about Muriel and Oswald. We 
are glad to be able to say that the story ends in 
the good old way, with happiness for all, or 
nearly all, the people. Even Alice heaps coals of 
fire on the head of the woman who had illtreated 
her; but our readers must find out for them¬ 
selves the form in which she did it. We must, 
however, record our doubt as to Manna- 


duke’s sudden conversion from a bad boy to 
the very changed child he is made to ap¬ 
pear. On the whole, we think that children 
will like the book. We cannot say anything in 
praise of the illustrations. 

Mr. J. C. Hutcheson keeps up his character 
as a skilful writer of boys’ books. The White 
Squall : a Story of the Sargasso Sea (Blackie), 
is not only an exciting tale, but one in which a 
good deal of information is given in an attrac¬ 
tive manner on the causes of storms, water¬ 
spouts, the Gulf Stream, and the like. It also 
contains a sketch of life in the West Indies. 
The illustrations are to be commended, but 
milk need not have been called “ the lacteal 
fluid.” Nil Desperandum (Cassell), by the Rev. 
F. Langbridge, certainly answers to its title. A 
gentleman’s son is lost in London and falls in 
with thieves, but in company with a little girl, 
another street waif; and by acting up to the 
motto “never despair,” becomes a rich man 
and marries his protegSe. It is an unreal book 
with unlovely characters. The Rev. E. N. Hoare 
tells a story of the same kind—the improvement 
in life and character of a workhouse girl—with 
more skill and discrimination. Sundry well- 
written episodes diversify Josiah Hunslet’s 
Reward (S.P.C.K.)—a snow-storm fraught with 
much peril, the last days of a delightful old 
sea-captain, and others; while Josiah Hunslet 
himself is one of those kindly, good-natured 
and high-principled men not seldom to be 
found in rural districts. Chimney Park: or, 
Mrs. Carter’s Comings (S.P.C.K), under its 
uncouth title conceals a tale of the agonies and 
struggles of the poor revealed by the experience 
of a mission among them. It contains much 
distinctive Church teaching. Miss K. 8. 
Macquoid is sure of a welcome. Her Little 
Vagabond: a Story (8.P.C.K.), with its com¬ 
panion tale, presents some vivid descriptions of 
scenery and picturesque incidents. Dr. May¬ 
nard’s Daughter, by Laura M. Lane (S.P.C.K.), 
shows the misery of middle-olass gentility 
unless it be redeemed by good sense and a 
cheerful fulfilment of daily duties. Millie 
Maynard is a fine character, and meets with her 
reward. The book is of a much more exciting 
style than the usual run of S.P.C.K. stories, and 
would suit a country book club admirably. Only 
no doctor who knew anything of Greek could 
write a monograph on eritnema. How Bill 
Sims honoured his Father, by A. W. ; Jack 
Dane's Inheritance, a Tale of Church Defence, 
by F. B. Milne; and Mike and his Brother Ben, 
are fair specimens of the shoiter tales published 
by the S.P.C.K. The frontispiece of the seoond 
of these amusingly depicts a horse pirouetting 
on one hoof in an impossible attitude. It goes 
for granted that Miss F. M. Peard writes a 
pleasing story in Scapegrace Dick (National 
Society). Its interest never flags, and the hero 
is a thoroughly plucky English boy whose 
character is well worked out. 

Messes. Chambers still cater for the young 
as successfully as when they were the 
pioneers in good and cheap literature. 
Recent Travel and Adventure, which they have 
issued, is a capital specimen of such books. 
African discovery and its perils, Lady Brassey’s 
yacht voyages, the discovery of the North-East 
Passage by Nordenskjold, Miss Bird’s explora¬ 
tions in the Rocky Mountains and Sandwioh 
Isles, Audubon’s, Vambery’s, and Burton’s 
exploits will here be found tn petto, while the 
book concludes with Whymper’s ascent of the 
Matterhorn, which had so tragical an ending. 
It is needless to recommend it, and the illustra¬ 
tions are excellent. The Story of Holland, by 
Isabel Don (Rivingtons), gives the history of 
that country from Civilis and the Romans 
through its glorious mediaeval conflicts with 
Alva and Spain to the present day. It is 
meant for the young, is fumisl ed with illus- 
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trations, map and index, and has been carefully 
put together. Occasionally the language is 
somewhat puerile, as in “William V. doos not 
seem to have been a very nice man ” ; but it is a 
meritorious little book for the schoolroom. 
That Cottage Building, by C. Bruce Allen, 
architect (Crosby Lockwood), should have 
reached a tenth edition speaks for itself. The 
illustrations and plans in many cases save the 
necessity of consulting more expensive works. 
It forms one of “Weaie’s Rudimentary Series.” 
The Agricultural and Tenant-Right Valuer’s 
Assistant (Crosby Lockwood), by T. Bright, 
mustprove a mostusefulbook—owingtoitsmany 
tables connected with agricultural labour and 
produce—in these days when not a few tenants 
unfortunately find it needful to call in the assis¬ 
tance of a valuer. It will prove a valuable 
manual for farmers. 

Among distinctively religious books may be 
specified Pages from the Oreen Book, by the Rev. 
J. Crofts (S.P.C.K.). These are practical and 
well-written sermonettes on the spiritual 
teachings of nature. Abraham: his Life and 
Times, by Rev. W. J. Beane, is the first of a 
series, after the fashion of the day, of “ Men of 
the Bible.” These will be written by distin- 
tinguished authors of competent learning, and 
will be issued by Messrs. Nisbet. The one 
before us illustrates and supplements the Bible 
narrative by legends, information gathered from 
inscriptions, monuments, &c. Perhaps it is too 
strong to say when treating of Abraham’s 
duplicity in the matter of Sarah that “ he lived 
in an atmosphere of lies,” and it is somewhat 
ludicrous to come upon Ebenezer of Damascus 
explained by the parallel of “the London 
Smith ”; but the book would be found very 
handy for schoolmasters and useful to then- 
upper forms. Ripples in the Twilight, by Dr. 
J. R. Macduff (Nisbet), are explained by the 
author to be “fleckered lights and shadows; 
ripples of thought; no more”; that is, as we 
might say, detached thoughts. The.j are 
mostly obvious enough, but couched in 
grandiloquent language which not unfre- 
quently renders the thoughts obscure. Thus at 
p. 1 we read, “ Heaven will be the true 
Excelsior ”; at p. 2, after speaking of the 
beauty of creation, “The Almighty has thus 
put His thoughts into materialism.” The 
exquisite simplicity of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son is translated into “ relegating him 
to the husks of the far country, and to the 
dreary monotone, ‘I perish with hunger.’” 
There must be people, however, who admire this 
kind of language, for the author has published 
many books. Six little books, forming one 
set, by the Rev. T. H. L. Leary prodaim the 
different parts, as enunciated by St. Paul, of 
The Christian Soldier's Armour (Sonnenschein). 
They merely consist of short extracts from 
writers more or less great. Thus Dr. Pusey, 
Spurgeon, St. Augustine, Hawthorne, and Traill, 
find themselves in amiable and Catholic 
juxtaposition. Qolden Tribute (Marcus Ward 
& Co.) is made up of two pretty booklets 
called Harps of Gold and Golden Lamps, con¬ 
taining respectively a hymn-verse and illumina¬ 
tion for every morning and evening during a 
month. They will form a useful Christmas 
present. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Quaritch is about 
to undertake the publication of what the late 
Col. Chester regarded as one of his “ greatest 
genealogical treasures,” namely, his unique 
collection of extracts from the Marriage 
Licences (1521-1869) preserved at the Bishop 
of London’s Oflice, the Faculty Office of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, &o. The series, for 
which the late Mr. Hartley gave £500, and 
which was acquired by Mr, Quaritch on the 


dispersal of his collection, will be carefully 
edited by Mr. Joseph Foster. All genealogists 
are aware of the extreme value of these MSS., 
and their publication will be received with the 
greatest satisfaction, even though the rumour 
should turn out true (whioh reaches us at the 
last moment) that a duplicate copy is 
existence. 

Mb. Thobold Rogebs has discovered 
weekly quotation of Bank of England stock 
from the commencement of the undertaking in 
1694 till September 1703, and is about to 
publish it with a comment. It appears that 
the earliest information as yet obtained dates 
from 1705. 

The Clarendon Press is now printing the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. Thorold Rogers’s 
History of Agrictdture and Prices. The period 
comprised in them is 1583 to 1702 inclusive. 

The issue of Roger North's Autobiography to 
the subscribers has been delayed owing to Dr. 
Jessop finding himself compelled to re-examine 
all existing remains of North, with a view to 
recovering the missing portions of the auto 
biography. It is hoped the delay may enable 
the work to be made more complete in various 
ways than as at first projected. 

Ar a meeting at Burlington House on 
Wednesday, November 24, the project of 
permanent memorial to the poets and men of 
letters associated with the Lake District was 
discussed, and it was decided that steps should 
be taken to promote the scheme. 

Mb. W. J. Rolfe’s annotated Select Poems 
of Robert Browning, which we mentioned last 
week, has reached us. It contains “ Herve 
Riel,” “Clive,” “The Good News,” “Lost 
Leader,” “St. Praxed’s Bishop,” “Rabbi ben 
Ezra,” “ ChildeRoland,” “Boy and Angel, 

“ Prospice,” and other short pieces, and 
winds up with “ Pippa Passes.” The Notes 
and Introduction are sensible, and to 
the purpose. It is to be hoped that this 
annotated Browning selection of Mr. Rolfe's 
will call forth a like selection from the poet’s 
English publishers, just as Mr. Rolfe’s Tenny¬ 
son selections was followed by the issue of 
Mr. Palgrave’s annotated volume here. 

In his work entitled Deutsches Wirthschafts- 
leben im Mittelalter: Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entwickelung der materiellen Kultur des 
Platten Landes auf Grand der Quellen zu- 
nachst des Mosellandes, Earl Lamprecht has 
made a valuable contribution to the social and 
economic history of the Middle Ages. The title 
indicates but imperfeotly the contents of the 
four stout volumes, printed at the author’s 
expense, but in a style that would not disgraoe 
the most costly official publications. The 
various systems of land tenure, from the Frank¬ 
ish period to the fifteenth century, the methods 
of working agricultural properties, agrarian 
and manorial codes, price of labour and com¬ 
modities, taxation and rating, currency, 
weights and measures—such are the various 
subjects the development of which is exhaust¬ 
ively traced. A separate volume prints in 
extenso the charters, court rolls, and other docu¬ 
ments made use of by the author. Eighteen 
maps, showing the density of population, the 
areas of cultivation, &c., accompany the text. 
Mr. D. Nutt is the London agent. 

A new edition of A Year with the Birds, by 
an Oxford Tutor, will be published, very 
shortly, by Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford. 
This will contain an additional chapter, entitled 
“The Alps in September,” and also a list of 
birds observed in the neighbourhood of Oxford. 

In this new edition the name of the author 
(Mr. W. Warde Fowler, of Linooln College) 
will appear at the end of the preface. The 
first edition was entirely gold out within two 
months after publication. 


A bevised edition of Mr. Robert GKiSsn’s 
second series of Essays in Finance is in the press, 
and will be published very shortly by Messrs. 
George Bell & Bom. 

Mr. W. Ridgway will shortly publish a work 
by the late Bishop Colenso, entitled Pint 
Lessons in Science. 

Messes. George Philip & Son are about to 
publish a Queen’s Jubilee Atlas of the British 
Empire, consisting of a series of full-ooloured 
maps, with Descriptive, Historical, and Statis¬ 
tical Notes of the United Kingdom, and of 
every British colony and dependency through¬ 
out the world, and a complete Statistical 
Abstract of the Empire. 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons are about to issue from 
their London house a book entitled France 
under Mazarin : with a Review of the Adminis¬ 
tration of Richelieu, by Mr. F. B. Perkins, 
which has met with an extensive sale in 
America. 

Rational Banking versus Bank Monopoly, by 
E. Messeau, is the title of a new book an¬ 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Charles Marvin has in the press 
another pamphlet on the petroleum question, 
entitled The Moloch of Mineral OH Illumina¬ 
tion, dealing with paraffin lamp accidents, 
which will be published next week. The 
author’s attention was first drawn to this sub¬ 
ject last spring, when, as special commissioner 
of the Lancet, preparing a sketch for the 
Hospital Sunday Fund supplement, he spent a 
month visiting the various hospitals, and noted 
the distressing cases in the accident wards. 
His recent pamphlet, The Coming Deluge of 
Russian Petroleum, is being translated into 
German. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clare have in the press 
Kant’s Philosophy of Law, translated from the 
German by W. Hastie ; and An Introduction to 
the Catholic Epistles, by the Rev. Dr. Pafon J. 
Gloag. 

The following volumes will be added imme¬ 
diately to Bohn's Libraries: Heine's Travel 
Sketches, containing the Tour in the Harts, the 
Romantio School, Ac., translated by Mr. F. 
Storr ; Goethe’s Correspondence with Zeller, 
translated and edited by Mr. A. D. Coleridge; 

A dam Smith's Wealth of Nations, printed from 
the fourth edition, with introduction by Mr. 
E. Belfort Bax, in two volumes ; and Banke’i 
History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations, 
translated by Mr. P. A. Ashworth. 

An illustrated paper on “ Will Kemp and hit 
Dance from London to Norwich,’’based onanre 
pamphlet published in 1600, which Gifford, m 
his edition of Ben Jonson’s works, describes at 
great ouriosity, and as a rude picture of 
national manners, extremely well worth re¬ 
printing,” will form the leading feature in the 
December number of Watford’s Antiquarian. 

Vienna now has a paper issued for the benefit 
of English and American visitors. It is 
entitled the Vienna Weekly News, and is pub¬ 
lished every Tuesday morning. Dr. Grier is 
the editor, and Mr. W. N. Brown the London 
correspondent. 

The Deutsche Literaturzeitung of October 2 
oontains a laudatory notice, by Prof. Well- 
hausen, of Dr. Comill’s “Ezekiel ’’; as well as 
reviews of Hunter’s “ Indian Empire,” by 
Prof. A. Weber; of Codrington’s “Melanesian 
Languages,” by Gerland; and of Andrew 
Lang’s “ La Mythologie,” by Usener. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

M. Maurice Toukneux, who is perhaps beet 
known in England by his work on Diderot, 
has been commissioned by the municipality of 
Paris to compile a bibliography of the history 
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of the city during the Revolution. It will 
probably occupy four volumes. 

The publishing house of Didot announce the 
following: a translation of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Daffry de la Monnoye, with illus¬ 
trations ; La Femme au X VIII’ Siecle, by 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt; and a work 
on the Civilisations of India, by Dr. G. Le Bon. 

M. J.-J. Jusserand, who is at present 
delivering a course of lectures at the College de 
France, as assistant to Prof. Guizot, upon 
“ The History of the English Novel,” has con¬ 
tributed to the Revue Critique of November 15, 
from his special researches, a curious early 
allusion to Shakspere which is not to be found 
in Shakspere’s Centurie of Prayse, compiled by 
the late Dr. Ingleby and Miss Toulmin Smith. 
It is in a translation, or rather adaptation, of 
Scarron’s Roman Comique, which was published 
in London (folio, 1676) under the title : 
“Scarron’s Comical Romance; or, a Facetious 
History of a Company of Strowling Stage-players, 
interwoven with divers Choice Novels, Rare Ad¬ 
ventures, and Amorous Intrigues, written origin¬ 
ally in French by the Famous and Witty Poet 
Scarron, and now turned into English.” 

Where Scarron makes his poet boast of his 
intimacy with Corneille and Rotrou, the adapter 
expands the passage thus: 

“ And above all the rest, the poet, with a ring of 
admirers about him of the chiefest wits of the 
town, was tearing his throat with telling them that 
he had seen Shakttpear, B. Johnson [««], Fletcher, 
Corneille; had drunk many a quart with Saint 
Amant, Davenant, Shirley, and Beys; and lost 
good friends by the death of Rotrou, Denham, and 
Uowly [«»].” 

We may add that M. Jusserand takes the oppor¬ 
tunity of dwelling upon the indebtedness of 
the early novelists in England to the French, 
who are described in this very book as “ our 
first romantique masters.” 

M. Paul Sebillot will publish immediately 
(Charpentier) a second series of Legendes de la 
Jler. 

The professor of the faculty of letters at 
Nancy announces the publication in January of 
a new quarterly, to be called Annalee de VEst. 
It is intended to be a record of matters of 
interest to Lorraine, Alsace, and the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. 

M. G£dj£on Huet has published a catalogue 
of the Dutch MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Nationals, 109 in number. Among them are: 
a translation of Boethius, with illuminations; 
two fragmentary versions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and the original of Grotius’s “Defence 
of Religion.” 

M. Salomon Reinach has published, in the 
“ Petite Biblioth&que d’Art et d’ArchSologie ” 
(Paris : Leroux), a very useful little volume of 
Conieils aux Voyageurs archeologiques en Grece 
et dans V Orient Hellenique. Of this series we 
know not whether to praise most its substantial 
merit, its elegant appearance, or its low price. 


OBITUARY. 

PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER. 

Patrick Proctor Alexander, whose death 
occurred at Edinburgh on November 14, was 
born about 1823 at St. Andrews, where his 
father was a well-known professor of Greek. 
He studied there at the Madras College and the 
university, and his earlier years were spent in 
the uncongenial pursuit of business in Glasgow. 
We have incidental glimpses of his life during 
this period, and of the pleasant little circle of 
men of talent and individuality that he gathered 
round him, in his bright and excellent memoir of 
Alexander Smith, with whom he then became 
acquainted, in that friend’s Last Leaves, which he 


edited and published in 1868. As will be well 
believed by all who knew him, the dry routine 
of a business life had few attractions for Mr. 
Alexander. His true aptitudes lav in the 
direction of literature, and while in Glasgow he 
was occupied a good deal with journalism. 
About 1860 he withdrew from business and 
settled in Edinburgh, occupying himself, in a 
somewhat fitful and intermittent way, with 
literary work. He contributed to the Scotsman 
newspaper, wrote in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and at one 
time acted as examiner in philosophy to the 
University of St. Andrews. His most substantive 
works are his Mill and Carlyle (1866), and his 
Moral Causation ( 1868) ; the philosophical papers 
being distinguished by vigorous and subtle 
thought, brightened continually by the broadest 
and most trenchant humour, while his superb 
parody on Carlyle’s style in “An Occasional 
Discourse on Sauterteig bv Smelfungus,” in the 
former volume, is one of the most perfect things 
of the kind that our literature contains. We 
understand that he was also the author of a clever 
little book on Spiritualism, but with this work 
we dre not acquainted. 

Mr. Alexander was favourably known as a 
poet by his contributions, frequently distin¬ 
guished by vigour and pathos, to various of the 
Scottish newspapers. To these pieces—in a spirit 
of quaint drollery that was habitual with him— 
he frequently appended the initials of a friend 
instead of his own. Several of his sonnets 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine ; and the follow¬ 
ing, from the Spectator, is sufficient to prove that 
with care and practice he might have produced 
such poems as the world would not willingly 
have let die: 

“ Come to me now ! 0 come ! beniguest Sleep ! 

And fold me up, as evening doth a flower, 

From my vain self, and vain things which have 
power 

Upon my soul to mako mo smile or weep. 

And when thou comest, oh, like Death bo deep— 
No dreamy boon have I of thee to crave, 

More than may come to him that in his grave 
Is hoodless of the night winds how they sweep. 

I have not in me half that cause ef sorrow 
Which is in thousands who must not complain ; 
And yet this moment, if it could be mine 
To lapse and pass in sleep, and so resign 
AU that must yet be borne of joy and pain, 

I scarcely know if I would wake to-morrow.” 

Concentration, however—the power of patiently 
girding the loins of the mind for continuous 
effort—was sadly wanting to Mr. Alexander. He 
was contented for the most part to be receptive 
rather than productive ; to be a half-kindly, 
half-satirical observer rather than a doer; and 
so he turned to far less visible account than 
might have been hoped and expected his ample 
endowment of intellect and poetic power. His 
rich, full, virile humour was one of his most 
prominent characteristics. It appears constantly 
in his works, cropping up—at its very slyest and 
wickedest—in the most unexpected quarters. 

To those of us who were in tne habit of 
meeting Mr. Alexander casually, in the convivial 
horn's of the “ Evening Club ” and the “ Pen 
and Pencil Club,” or on the links of St. 
Andrew’s, engaged in his favourite game of golf, 
he appeared a genial and cultivated man, full of 
intellectual power, full, to overflowing, of the 
quaintest wit. His more intimate friends .speak 
of liis kindliness and fidelity, of his delicate 
consideration for others, and his scrupulous 
sense of honour. In all minor matters, in all 
his habits and ways of life, he was—with perhaps 
one exception—the most typical Bohemian that 
we ever met. In these days of conventionality 
and conformity it was a sight nothing short of 
refreshing to behold him calmly threading his 
way among the gay loungers of Princes-strect, 
on a bright summer afternoon, wrapped in the 
voluminous folds of an ample cloak, vastly more 


comfortable and picturesque than fashionable, 
his noble clear-cut features, surmounted by the 
softest and most shapeless of felts. He was 
always eminently himself. He possessed in the 
fullest degree that uncompromising individuality 
which is fast disappearing out of modem life ; 
and his genial ana picturesque personality will 
be keenly missed by many who knew the man. 

J. M. Gray. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AN INVOCATION. 

Thee, Apollo, in a ring 
We encompass, carolling 
01 the flowers, fruits, and creatures 
That thy features 
Do express, and by thy side 
Live their life half-deifled. 

Grasshoppers that round thee spring, 
From their mirth no minute sparing ; 
Hawk and griffin arrow-eyed; 

Oock, the gracious day declaring; 

Olive that can only flourish 
Where the fruiting sunbeams nourish ; 
Laurel that can never fade, 

That in winter doth incline her 
Lustrous branches to embraid 
Chaplets for the lyric brow ; 

The white swan, that fair diviner, 

Who in death a bliss descrying 
Sings her sweetest songs a-dying: 

These, all these, to thee we vow, 

We, thy nymphs, who in a ring. 

Dance around thee, carolling. 

Michael Field. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Christmas double number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine (Macmillan), if it contains 
nothing very novel, yet forms a substantial 
sliillingsworth. There is a baby-poem by Mr. 
Swinburne in his latest (or, perhaps we should 
say, penultimate) manner; a ballad of some 
length by Mr. George Meredith, more rhythm 
ical and more intelligible than usual; a French 
“nocturne,” by Mr. Du Maurier, illustrating a 
fine drawing of his, finely engraved; a warm¬ 
hearted and melodious appeal to the Colonies 
by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ” ; 
and some marvellous lines by Mr. Christie 
Murray, which show that all novelists are not 
poets. Of the longer articles, Mr. H. F. Brown 
bears the palm with his descriptive account of 
Venice, marked by knowledge as well as by 
sympathy. The importance ne attaches to its 
lagoons and their atmospheric effects could not 
be better illustrated in black and white than 
they are from Miss Clara Montalba’s water¬ 
colour sketches. “In the Heart of London” 
has the interest that always attaches to a true 
story told by a true man; and it affords Mr. 
Hugh Thomson an opportunity that we must 
hold more appropriate to his pencil than “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” “Surrey Mill-Wheels” 
is not well named, for the actual subject is con¬ 
fined to but very few square miles of that 
spreading county; and, pace the writer, we 
make bold to say that the tract between Dork¬ 
ing and Abinger is not so ill-known to cockneys 
as he seems to think. The illustrations, how¬ 
ever, by Mr. Biscombe Gardiner are admirable, 
especially those translated by Mr. R. B. Lodge, 
who shares the honours of engraving in this 
number with Mr. O. Lacour. 


A NEW READING OF THE MOABITE 
STONE. 

an important publication has been issuod by 
Profs. Smend and Socin, under the title of Die 
Insclirift dee Kiinigs Mesa von Moab. (Frei¬ 
burg: Mohr.) For more than ten years 
scholars have beep expecting M. Clermont- 
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Ganneau’s promised completion of his studies 
upon the Moabite stone, hut the -work has 
never appeared. Last spring, accordingly, the 
two German professors spent a fortnight in 
minutely examining the squeeze of the monu¬ 
ment now preserved in the Louvre, with the 
happiest results. The earlier readings of M. 
Clermont-Ganneau have been amended and 
supplemented in several important points. 
Thus, the name of the father of Mesha turns 
out to be Chemosh-melech, and the expulsion 
of Israel from Moab to have taken place in the 
time of Ahab. Horonaim is stated to have 
been in the possession of the Dedanites, and 
reference is made to the flocks of the great 
“ sheep-master,” the Moabite king. But the 
most important passages are those which 
describe the dragging of the arel, or altar, of 
Dodo from Ataroth; and of the arele, or altars, 
of Yahveh from Nebo before Chemosh. Dodo 
and Yahveh are thus put in parallelism one 
with another, from which it is to be inferred 
that Dodo—another form of David—was 
worshipped in Israel. It is well known that 
the Carthaginian Dido is but the feminine of 
Dodo, “ the beloved one,” in a Latin dress. 
The following is the revised translation of the 
whole text: 

1 ‘‘I am Mesha, the son of Chemosh-melech, the 
king of Moab, of 

2 Dibon. My father was king of Moab 30 years, 
and I became king 

3 after my father, and I have erected this high- 
place to Ohemosh in Kirkhah for the salvation 
of Mesha, 

4 since he saved me from all the kings, and let 
me see my desire upon all my enemies. Omri, 

5 the king of Israel, he oppressed Moab many 
days, since Ohemosh was angry against his 

6 land. And then his son followed him, and he 
also said: I will oppress Moab; in my day he 
said thus, 

7 but I saw my pleasure upon him and his house, 
and Israel perished for ever. And Omri 
occupied the whole land 

8 of Medeba and dwelt therein (all) his days and 
half the days of his son, 40 years; but 

9 Chemosh restored it in my days; and I built 
Baal-meon, and made therein the reservoir, 
and I built 

10 Kirjathain. And the men of Qad dwelt in 
the land of Ataroth from of old, and the king 
of Israel 

11 built Ataroth; and I fought against the city 
and took it, and I slew all the people of 

12 the city as a spectacle for Chemosh and for 
Moab; and I brought back from thence the 
upper-altar { arel ) of Dodo (David) and dragged 

13 it before Chemosh in Kiijath; and I settled 
therein the men of Biran and the men of 

14 Hokhrath. And Chemosh said to me: Go, 
take Nebo of Israel; and I 

13 went in the night and fought against it from 
the break of day until noon, and took 

16 it and slew them all, 7,000 men and boys and 
women and maidens 

17 and female slaves (?), sinoe I had devoted them 
to Ashtar-Chemosh ; and I took from thence 
the altars (arete) 

18 of Yahveh (Jehovah) and dragged them before 
Chemosh. Now the king of Israel had built 

19 Jahaz and dwelt therein while he made war 
against me, and Chemosh drove him out before 
me, and 

20 I took of Moab 200 men, all its princes, and 
I led them against Jahaz and took it 

21 in order to add it to Dibon. I have built 
Kirkhah, the wall of the forest and the wall 

22 of the hill (ophel), and I have built ita gates 
and I have built its towers, and 

23 I have built the house of the king, and I have 
made the sluioes of the reservoir for the 
water (?) within 

24 the city. Now there was no cistern within 
the city in Kirkhah, and I spake to all the 
people: make 

25 you each one a cistern in his house; and I out 
the cutting for Kirkhah by means of the 
prisoners 


26 of Israel. I have built Aroer and I have 
made the roads by the Amon, and 

27 I have built Beth-Bamoth, since it was 
destroyed; I have built Bezer, since it lay in 
ruins, 

28 .of Dibon fifty, since all Dibon is 

subject (to me), and I rule (?) 

29 .a hundred in the cities whioh I have 

added to the land. And I built 

30 (Medeba) and Beth-Diblathain. And Beth- 
Baalmeon, thither I brought the sheep 

31 .the flocks of the land. And as 

for Horonain, therein dwelt the sons of Dedan, 
and Dedan said (?).... 

32 .and Chemosh said to me: go down, 

fight agamBt Horonain; and I went down 
(and fought) 

33 .Chemosh restored it in (my) 

days and.from thenoe 

34 .And I.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TRAVELLING TINKERS IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. St, 18SS. 

Mr. Leland’s interesting paper, quoted in the 
last number of the Academy, reminds me that 
we may find indications in the Old Testament 
of the existence of a tribe of travelling tinkers 
or blacksmiths in ancient Palestine. The 
Kenites, or Kainites, led a nomad life extend¬ 
ing from the Amalekites in the 8outh (1 Sam. 
xv. 6) to Kadesh-naphtali in the North (Judg. 
iv. 11), though their chief seats seem to have 
been at Bela or Petra (Numb. xxiv. 21), and 
the South of Judah (1 Chron. ii. 55, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10). The name is identical with the 
Aramaic kainay, “ a smith,” whioh makes it 
clear what the occupation of the tribe must 
have been. Whether “the smith” took his 
name from the tribe, as “ the merchant ” from 
the Canaanite of Phoenicia, or whether the 
tribe derived its name from its occupation is 
immaterial; the word kayin, “a spear,” how¬ 
ever, renders the second alternative the more 
probable. In any case, the Kenites will have 
been a clan of wandering blacksmiths, like the 
clan of smiths who once wandered over Europe. 
This explains the carious fact that at the begin¬ 
ning of Sanl’s reign “ there was no smith found 
throughout the land of Israel,” and the 
Israelites had to go to the Philistines in order 
to sharpen their agricultural implements 
(1 Sam. xiii., 19-22.) The Philistine invasion, 
in fact, had driven the Kenites, or “smiths,” 
out of a country where in the time of Bamses IL, 
according to the Travels of a Mohar, a black¬ 
smith could be met with whenever the chariot 
of an Egyptian tourist needed repair. Perhaps 
it is not without significance that the wife of 
Heber the Kenite finds a hammer ready to her 
hand in her tent (Judg. iv. 21.) At all events 
it is noticeable that Tubal-Kain was the “in¬ 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron ”; 
and that his father, Lamech, like Kain, the sou 
of Adam, had slain a man. A. H. Sayck. 


copyright nr encyclopaedia articles. 

Edinburgh: Nov. 82,1888. 

Twelve days ago I was shown a printed 
prospectus of a Gazetteer of the World , now 
being published by Mr. Thomas C. Jack of 
this city. In the list of “contributors” I 
found my own name ; and knowing that I had 
never contributed—had never even been asked 
to contribute—one line to the work in question, 
I wrote to Mr. Jack for an explanation. 

“In reply to your letter of the 10th inst.," he 
writes me back, “I can refei you, among other 
articles, to 'Lebanon,’ ‘ Lundy Island,' ‘Long¬ 
ford,’ ‘Khorassan,’ ‘English Pale,’ which Dr. 
Ross credits you as having written for the Glebe. 
I paid you for the articles, and I can use them 
where and when I please. The above and others 
of yours are given with slight alteration in my 
Gazetteer, and on that ground I claim the right to 
use your name as I have done. ... I should 
have said that, as I attach little or no importance 
to the use of your name in the list of contributors, 
I shall withdraw it at once if you wish it, after the 
above explanation.” 

It is quite true that in 1876-77, I did write 
these and other articles [e.g., “ Oxford," 
“Sheffield”) for Mr. Jack’s Globe Ency¬ 
clopaedia-, and it is quite true that they are re* 
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produced in this “ entirely new ” Gazetteer, with 
slight—very slight—alteration. Thus, I observe 
that “ gram ” (? grain) is still given as an export 
of Khorassan; and that, in the article “ Ox¬ 
ford,” there are still figures for 1877 (not 1885), 
and the old Examination Schools have not yet 
been superseded by the great structure in the 
High. Still, I question whether, by the law 
of copyright, Hr. Jack had any right to use 
my name, or even to reprint my articles in any 
form but further editions of the Globe. For, 
according to the twelfth edition of Williams’s 
Principles of the Law of Personal Property, 
p. 398:—“ With regard to encyclopaedias . . . 
during such term of twenty-eight years, the 
proprietor shall not publish any such article 
separately without previously obtaining the 
consent of the author or his assigns.” 1 pre¬ 
sume that the word “separately ” would cover 
republication of my old articles in such a work 
as this new Gazetteer. 

Who, I wonder, was the “ eminent geo¬ 
grapher” that wrote its artiole “Ipswich”? 
That ancient town is said to possess “ a philo¬ 
logical society ” ; its grammar school, we learn, 
was “restored by Wolsey ” ; but there is no 
mention of its new town-hall, its new museum, 
its new post-office, or the great recent improve¬ 
ment of its harbour. This article was one of the 
first to whioh I turned the other day, wishing to 
test the merits of the Gazetteer, for I have 
known Ipswich intimately all my life. But per¬ 
haps my recollections have grown dim, for a 
reference to Lippincott’s (American) Gazetteer of 
the World seems to justify all the apparent 
amissions, all what I thought were mis-state¬ 
ments in Mr. Jack’s Gazetteer article. Still, 
who was the “ eminent geographer ” ? 

Francis Hindes Groome. 

[The actual words of the Copyright Act 
(6 and 6 Viet., cap. 45, sec. 18) are:— 
“Provided always, that during the term of twenty- 
eight yean, the said proprietor . . . shall not 
publish any such essay, article, or portion, separ¬ 
ately or singly, without the consent previously 
obtained of the author thereof, or his assigns.”— 
Ed. Acadiey.] 


“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 

Nutfleld, Surrey: Nov. 22, 1886 . 

My attention has been directed to the striking 
resemblance which exists between the closing 
scene in The Silence of Dean Maitland and that 
which occurs at about the same point in my 
own story, Judith Wynne, published two years 
ago. The resemblance is more than accidental. 
The central idea—a clergyman denouncing 
himself from the pulpit—is identical, so also is 
the text on which he frames his discourse. 
There is also a similarity in the treatment of 
this “ situation ”; but it is scarcely worth while 
for me to encroach farther on your space to 
point it out. C. L. Pirkis. 


PLYMOUTH AND PLYMOUTH DOCK. 

London: Nov. 22 ,1886. 

The accident of being a Plymothian makes 
one at once able and anxious to correct what 
seems a slight error in Mr. Wedmore’s review 
of the Life of Samuel Phelps in the ACADEMY 
of November 6. 

“Plymouth” and “Plymouth Dock” are 
not interchangeable terms like “Burlington” 
and “ Burlington Quay.” The anecdote of Dr. 
Johnson’s visit to Plymouth, and his finely 
assumed hatred of “Dockers,” as then they 
were called, are characteristic and delightful. 
“ I hate a Docker ! ” he said. Plymouth (in 
those days, 1762) hadplentiful water supplies. 
“ Dock ” had none. Her inhabitants then 

“ petitioned Plymouth that a small portion of the 
conduit might be permitted to go to them. . . . 
Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of the 


? lace, was violent in opposition. . . . ‘ No, no ! 

am against the Dockers: I am a Plymouth man. 
Rogues! let them die of thirst. They shall not 
have a drop! ’ ” 

Consecrated thus by the stout lexicographer, 
are we to forget that ennobling enmity ? Never! 
It is all very well for us to bury the hatchet; 
to let an outsider speak of the two towns as one 
is quite another thing. Nay, I myself, though 
wishing no ill to these “Dockers,” think that 
they somewhat assumed when they took for a 
new name Devonport ! Shades of Drake! It 
was like their impudenoe. 

Mr. Wedmore in a manner destroys this 
pretty history. “The actor was born at Ply¬ 
mouth dock," he writes. Again, a little lower, 
“his father kept a warehouse in Plymouth.” 
Now Phelps was actually bom in St. Aubyn’s 
Street, Deoonport, and, if my memory serves, at 
Number One. I grudge not to the Dockers 
what fairly is theirs, only let us not thus be 
confounded one with another. 

Ernest Badford. 
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Monday, Nov. 29, 6p.m. London Institution: “The 
Astronomioal Theory of the Great Ioe Age," II., by 
Blr B. 8. Ball. 
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by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Principle and Praotioe of Ornamental Design,” L, 
by Hr. L. F. Day. 

Tuesday. Nov. 30, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discus¬ 
sion. " Concrete as applied to the Construction of 
Harbours.” 

Royal Society: Anniversary Meeting. 

Wednesday, Deo. 1,8 p.m. Royal Academy: " Classi¬ 
fication of Pigments: Changes of Pigments,” by 
Proi. A. H. Cnurch. 

8 p.m. Geologiosl: “ The Metamorphio Rooks 
of the Malvern Hills,” I., by Mr. F. Hntley; •• A 
New Genus of Madreporarla— Olyphastnua. with 
Remarks on the Otyphastrasa tbrben, from the Ter- 
tiariee of Maryland, U.8.,” by Prof. P. Martin 
Dunoan; “Fossil Ohllostomatons Bryozoa from 
New Zealand,” by Mr. A. W. Watero. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Discussion, " Sewage 
Disposed,” by Dr. 0. Meymott Tidy. 

Thubsday, Deo. 2 , 2.80 p.m. British Museum: “ The 
Languagesof the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” V., by 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Elements ef 
Biology,” H., by Prof. E. Ray Lankeeter. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ The Lochteven Trout.” by 
Dr. Francis Day; “Hermann’s Ceylon Herbarium 
and Linnaeus’s Flora Zsylaniea," by Dr. H. Trlmen: 
“New Species of Brschyonyehut from Mergui,” by 
Henry wTBates. 

8 p.m. Chemical: " Blamuthates,” by Mr, M. P. 
Mnir; “The Action of Inurganio Compounds on 
Living Matter,” by Dr. James Blake; “Morlcdla 
and Monndon,” by Mr. T. E. Thorpe and Mr. A. T. 
Greenal. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “Notes from Reoords 
of the Manor of Boitesford,” by Mr. Edward 
Peaoook; ■'Tiled Floor In Prior Crauden’s Chapel, 
Ely,” by Dr. F. Renaud; “ Paving Tiles found in 
AU Saint’s, Maidstone,” by the Rev. J. Oave- 
Browne; “English Mediaeved Chalice," by the 
Deem of Chester. 

Friday, Deo. a, 7.ao p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, " Remging Circular Curves,” by Mr. H. H. 
Dedrymple-Hay. 

8 p.m. Royal Aoademy: * The Chemistry of 
some Selected and Restricted Palettes,” by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Philologioal: "The Assyrian Noun,” 
by Mr. G. Benin. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : “ Fossil 
Leathery Turtles euid their Ooourrenoe in British 
Eooene Deposits,” by Mr. A. Smith Woodward; 
“Some Further Researches in Bone Oaves in 
Wales,” by Dr. Henry Hicks. 

Saturday, Deo. «, 8 pan. Carlyle Society: Annual 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A NEW TESTAMENT “LIDDELL AND SCOTT.” 

A Greek-Englith Lexicon of the New Testa¬ 
ment: being Grimm’s Wilke’s “Clavis 
Novi Testament!.” Translated, revised, 
and enlarged by J. H. Thayer. (Edin¬ 
burgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

This work has been eagerly looked for ever 
since a few specimen sheets were privately 
circulated in 1881; and it may be said at 


once, and with much confidence, that it will 
not disappoint the expectations that were 
then formed of it. Just as it was a marked 
step in advance when, in 1862, the now 
veteran Willibald Grimm took np and recast 
Wilke’s Olavis, so it is not quite so great a 
step, perhaps, but still a distinct step in 
advance now that the combined work of 
Grimm and Wilke has been translated and 
adapted for American and English readers by 
Prof. Thayer. 

Prof. Thayer is the successor of the late 
Dr. Ezra Abbot in the Buckley Professorship 
of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation at 
Harvard. It would not have been easy for 
the mantle of that admirable scholar to fall 
upon shoulders more worthy to wear it. 
Prof. Thayer and his predecessor were men of 
kindred genius. Better examples could not 
well be chosen of the American aptitude for 
exact scholarship. It was a somewhat striking, 
and I will not say a humiliating, fact—for 
Englishmen and Americans are ooming more 
and more to think of each other as forming 
one family—that the [last edition of Liddell 
and Scott should go across the Atlantic for 
its revision. And now the lexicon of New 
Testament Greek, which we had long hoped 
might proceed from Oxford—for I believe 
that 1 am right in saying that Dr. Soott pro¬ 
jected such a work, and was only led to 
abandon it by ill-health—has also gone to 
America. 

The objects that Prof. Thayer set before 
himself might be described summarily as 
these: (1) To revise every detail in the work 
to the highest pitch of completeness and 
accuracy; (2) to bring to bear even more 
fully than had previously been done the 
results of classical scholarship, in the tracing 
of etymologies, in defining the history of the 
use of words, and in the discrimination of 
synonyms; (3) to embody the best results, 
especially of American and English exegesis. 

It will give some idea of the degree of 
completeness that has been attained, when it 
is said that, out of 5,420 words in the New 
Testament, every single instance has been noted 
and classified in all but 160. So that the work 
is not only a lexicon, but also, for all practical 
purposes, a concordance. Again, every Bibli¬ 
cal or classical quotation has been verified, 
and all but those that were too difficult of 
access in modern writers. Verbal forms are 
carefully catalogued; lists of compounds are 
added; critical editions (Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, TregeLles, Westoott and Hort) 
have been, po far as I can see, exhaustively 
collated. Not only have the grammars of 
New Testament Greek been laid under con¬ 
tribution more fully than by Grimm: revised 
etymologies are given from the best autho¬ 
rities—Curtius, Fick, Vanicek; the limits of 
extra-Biblical use have been carefully traced; 
occasionally (as under a’uov ios) masses of refer¬ 
ences are added from Philo. Standard editions 
of the classics are frequently referred to; 
special care is taken with the particles, in 
regard to which there are copious quotations 
from Klotz, Hermann, Baiimlein, &o.; for 
synonyms recourse is had to Schmidt and 
Trench; and throughout there are numerous 
references to the best of our own commenta¬ 
tors, especially Ellicott and Lightfoot. At 
the end of the book is a useful appendix, 
containing an analysis of the vocabulary of 
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the New Testament. First comes a list of 
words which make their appearance between 
the death of Aristotle in 322 b.c. and 150 b.c., 
or, again, between 100 b.c. and a.b. 100; then 
a list of words borrowed especially from 
Hebrew and Latin; then a list of what are 
called “Biblical words"— i.e., of words ap¬ 
pearing in secular authors between 150-100 
b.c. or between a.d. 50-100, and also found 
in LXX. or New Testament; then there is 
a list of words peculiar to each of the New 
Testament writers taken singly; and, lastly, 
a list of the more marked verbal forms in the 
New Testament. I am not quite sure that I 
have grasped the principle of this classifica¬ 
tion, which seems to me, I confess, a little 
complicated ; but all possible precautions are 
taken against a wrong use of the lists by 
adding the names of the writers in which 
a word is found, &c. It would have even 
increased the value of the catalogue of pecu¬ 
liarities of each New Testament writer if it 
could have been extended to words character¬ 
istic, if not exactly peculiar. Some such 
notation as that employed by Bishop Light- 
foot in the Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, iii., p. 308 ff., might have been 
adopted with advantage. For the sake of 
this we might have spared the list of verbal 
forms, which look a little too much like a 
schoolboy’s parsing to be quite in place in 
a book of this character. Dr. Thayer would 
say that he has in view especially students, 
and students of different degrees of attain¬ 
ment; and it is certainly true that such 
students will all find their wants provided for. 

The execution of all this elaborate work 
is just what it should be. Its distinguishing 
characteristic is dxpt/3tia of every kind. I 
have little doubt that Dr. Thayer’s references 
will be found to be extremely trustworthy. 
I have come across at least one instance in 
which the reference in Grimm has been 
tacitly corrected. On points where clearness 
of thought and expression are needed, those 
qualities are conspicuously present. The 
Englishing of the words is good, always 
workmanlike, though perhaps a little short 
of the highest finish. A second Liddell and 
Scott was hardly to be expected in this 
respect. Something might, I think, have 
been gained, eg., from a commentary like 
Dr. "Waite's on 2 Corinthians. Indeed, it 
seems to me that generally rather more use 
might have been made of the best parts (in 
which I should certainly include Bomans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians) of the Speaker's Com¬ 
mentary. I see that use is made, and aptly 
made, of Field’s Olium Norvicense, part 3, 
yet even more, I think, might have been 
gleaned from that very elegant and scholarly 
work. There is one commentary that I miss 
in Dr. Thayer’s long lists, J. B. M'Clellan 
on the Gospels, which has unfortunately never 
been continued. I should have thought that 
this commentary would have been specially to 
the purpose, as the whole “domain of Greek 
literature, sacred and profane, to the close of 
the fourth century,” had been read through 
for it with a conscientiousness like Dr. 
Thayer’s own. 

It would, however, be uneandid to lay the 
slightest stress on possible additions of this 
kind, as, to set against them, books are 
quoted (like those of Zezschwitz, Harmsen, 
Meisterhans) with which I had myself no 


acquaintance. After turning over a great 
number of words I am far more struck by the 
completeness and excellence of what is given 
than by any omissions. Such omissions as 
there are have been inherited from Grimm. 
Only one strikes me as really deserving of 
mention. Among the commentators quoted 
is the Genevan Professor Oltramare ; but there 
does not seem to be any notice of a point 
which I believe was first brought forward by 
that able writer. In commenting on Bom. 
iii. 24, he contends that the only proper 
sense of iiro\urp6o> is to “put to ransom,” to 
“ set free on receiving ransom,” not to “ set 
free by payment of ransom.” Hence he 
argues that dvoXvrpuxm in St. Paul has only 
the sense of “ deliverance,” without any idea 
of ransom attached to it. I doubt if this 
view is right; but, at all events, a consider¬ 
able number of passages are adduced in sup¬ 
port of it. While I am upon the point, I 
may note that Oltramare makes a curious 
mistake in translating (Pint. Pomp. 24) as 
if it were a proper name. 

Looking at the lexicon as a whole, it will 
perhaps convey the best idea to the English 
reader—and it will, I think, be not an unjust 
criticism in itself—if it is described as a “ New 
Testament Liddell and Scott.” It is an 
“ abstract and brief chronicle ” of the present 
position of New Testament scholarship. We 
cannot blame it for not being more than this, 
though it may be that a vision will hover 
before us of a possible New Testament lexicon 
based from the beginning on fresh inductions 
and implying a recasting of the whole exist¬ 
ing material. Such an undertaking would, 
however, be a gigantic one; and it would 
require the very highest powers. Dr. Thayer, 
by basing his work on Grimm, considerably 
restricted its scope; but the result is an ex¬ 
cellent book, which I do not doubt will be 
the best in the field for many years to come. 

W. Sandat. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETRUSCAN NUMERAL “ KIEMZATHBMS.” 

Barton-on-Humber : Nov. 16, 1SS6. 

In his posthumous work, Sources of the 
Etruscan and Basque Languages, the Rev. Robert 
Ellis attacks, with unnecessary asperity, Canon 
Taylor’s acute comparison of the Etruscan 
zathrum with the Yenissei saithjuil, “forty,” 
and is of opinion that zaithrum (which he 
formerly thought meant “ ninety”) = 30, and 
is connected with zal, “ three.” Both writers 
agree that kiemzathrm (which occurs on a 
sarcophagus bearing the effigy of an aged 
man) = 30, though they arrive at this conclu¬ 
sion by different ways ; and my present object 
is to show, by a comparison of forms not 
actually quoted by him, that Canon Taylor’s 
view is perfectly correct, except in two minor 
points— i.e., (1) there is no word kiem, meaning 
“twice”; and (2) the Etruscans did not, in 
a numerical aspect, primarily regard 80 as 
40x2, which, as Mr. Ellis justly urges, would 
be an unusual mode of thought. 

The learned and exact traveller Stahlenberg, 
writing about 1725, gives the number system 
of the Arintzi, “who call themselves Ara or 
Arr ” (c/. the Akkadian ert, man; Tatar, 
are, &c.), a very small and ancient tribe “ on 
the river Jenesei,” and long since extinct, 
thus: 

1. Kuisa. 

2. Kinac. Cf. Et. ki, “two”; kis (epitaph¬ 
digit), “second”; Ak. has, “two.” In Ak., it 
and kin at times appear as variants. 


4. Sehey-a =z Ak. :a, Et. ta, “ four.” So Stkeip 
lung — 4 X10 = 40. = Et. Za-thrum. 

6. Y-ga. So Vi-iung = 6 X10 := GO. 

7. Un-a. So Vn-tung — 7x10 = 70. 

8. Kina-minschau. == 2 + (2 + 4) = 8. Min-tchm 
{cf. Ak. men, “ two ”) = Kina-e + Seheg-a. 

9. Kuisa-mintchau. =l + (2x4) = 9. 

80. Kina-mimchau-tung. =[2 + (2+4)]XlO=80. 

90. Kuita-mintchau-tung. =[1 + (2X4)]X10=90, 

Whether the s in Kiemzathrms be an “ ordinal 
suffix” or a genitive-ending is immaterial to 
the present purpose, and we can now compart 
the two words: 

Et. KIE-H- 7.K -THRU 1 _ 

Ar. KINA—MIN-8CHAU-TUNO j 801 

Whence the original full Etruscan form would 
be: 

Ki(n)e-M ( I N ) - Z a — THIU-M 1 _ j- 

Two + (Two+Four) X Ten f — su> 

If these coincidences are accidental, they art 
very remarkable; if they arise from actual 
linguistic affinity, they give rise to very im¬ 
portant inferences. 

In The Religion and Mythology of the Aryau 
of Northern kurope, 1880, Appendix D, “ The 
Etruscans,” I called attention to the fact that 
various Etruscan personage-names are easily 
and appropriately explained by the Akkadian 
language— e.g., Mantu-s = “ King-of-darkness," 
Mania (Ma-na) — “ Land-of-eclipse,’’ and 2V- 
chulcha (a demon who seizes Thcsens and Peiri- 
thoiis in the Underworld, vide the illustration 
in Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
1878, i. 355) = “the-Deatroying-mouth-of- 
darkness” (cf. Tennyson, “the jaws of vacant 
darkness ”), into which the luckless heroea have 
fallen. 

The Etruscan theories of Lanzi, Donaldson, 
Cranford, Corssen, and many others, are ex¬ 
ploded ; and I have always felt convinced (with 
Prof. Sayce, Dr. Pauli, and Canon Taylor) that 
attempts to affiliate Etruscan upon Aryan 
speech, whether made slowly and cautiously 
(as by Dr. Deecke) or at full speed (ss by Prof. 
Bugge), are based on mirage-resemblances, 
and therefore doomed to failure. TbatEtroscan 
is sui generis, and will never be interpreted, I 
do not think. As the years roll on, I believe 
that the Ugro-Altaic (Turanian) theory, at 
present “not proven,” will more and mare 
“ hold the field.” Robert Brows, Jcx. 


THE FINAL ASPIRATE IN ARABIC. 

London: Nov.IS, 188. 

With reference to the notice of my friend Mr. 
Gibb’s translation of the Story of the Fort y 
Vezirs, published in the Academy of November 
20, may I be permitted to disclaim any right to 
the quality there assigned to me in respect of 
him ‘i 

I would ask also to be allowed to remark, 
regarding the subject of the footnote, that in 
such words as “ Zada ” and Fatima, there isno 
“ final aspirate,” though a very common 
European error adds one. There are Persian 
words that really end with an aspirate, as rah, 
kith, &c. This final is always sounded in pm - 
nunciation. There are also many Arabic words 
that end with a radical aspirate, soft or haw, 
as faqih, fatiA, &c. Both kinds _ are fully 
sounded. But European indiscrimination has 
written very many Arabic words with s final j 
silent h, where the final Arabic servile consonant 
is a t, as in Fatimeh (for Fatima). The full 
word here is Fiitimatu, as in Fatimatu ’z-Zebri 
(the resplendent Fatima, MuAammed’s daughter, 
wife of the Ehaltfa ‘Aliyy, and mother of the j 
martyrs Hasan and Huseyn). When Fatima, j 
and any word of the class, is isolated or final, 
the case-ending tu, &c., is dropped in pronun¬ 
ciation, exactly as in French bat, met, lit, w. 
fut, so that the word becomes Fatima Ac. An 
aspirate added is an error. Spitta Bey, an“ 
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many eminent Arabists, avoid such errors; 
but many, alas, have countenanced, and do 
countenance, the vicious practice ! 

J. W. Bedhouse. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL THEORY OF THE ICE AGE. 

University College: Nov. 10,1888. 
It would be unnecessary for me to reply to 
Mr. Grant Allen’s letter of last week did he not, 
while expressing agreement with my view, repeat 
the very statement against which my letter was 
directed! He writes : 

“ Dr. Droll’s theory has been almost universally 
adopted with or without minor modifications by 
nearly everybody capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion upon it.” 

This I hold to be exactly the reverse of the true 
scientific view, namely, that Dr. Croll’s theory 
has been welcomed by every man of science, but 
that nearly everbody capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion upon it has remained, and 
will remain, agnostic till it receives a larger 
measure of proof than it yet envoys. 

Not contest with repeating his first statement, 
Mr. Allen now speaks of Profs. Heim and 
Darwin as two solitary exceptions, apparently 
suggesting that I could have mentioned no other 
names! The Academy is not the place to 
m a r s h al evidenoe for and against a scientific 
theory. Had I entered into controversy with a 
mediaeval schoolman I might have appealed to 
quantity in matters of authority. In the present 
day we prefer quality. I simply cited the two 
men most qualified to express an opinion, 
because they should prove the rule rather than 
the exception. Mr. Allen will, I think, find, if he 
investigates the matter further, that the quanti¬ 
tative measure, at least of persons “ capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion,” is also against 
his statement. 

But there is a much wider question involved 
here than the interpretation to be put on Mr. 
Allen’s words, namely, the whole treatment of 
scientific books by English journals. Critical 
reviews of important British or Continental 
works—I speak especially of those on branches 
of mathematical or physical science—by men 
competent to deal with them are, in England, 
few and far between. Perhaps we are not 
warranted in expecting more than an occasional 
(and generally slovenly) treatment of scientific 
works from journals artistic and literary ; yet 
the one English weekly devoted to science 
(excellent as in many respects it is) has 
far too wide a field to review new publications 
with anything approaching the completeness 
and critical accuracy which would satisfy the 
specialist. Is there no hope of a change in 
this respect ? 

The British Association has appointed a 
committee to consider the question of trans¬ 
lating important foreign memoirs. A far more 
pressing need seems a journal which would 
point out to men busied with mathematical, 
physical, and mechanical science the real value 
of recently published memoirs and books. To 
do this requires something more than a resumf, 
such as the Jahrbiicher and Wiedemann provide. 
It needs critical reviews by specialists, such 
reviews as appear, although for a more limited 
field, in Schlomilch’s Zeitschri/t fiir Mathematik 
«. Physik. Nearly every educated person can, 
now-a-days, read a work in the original; but 
few have time or opportunity to discover for 
themselves what has recently been written, 
much less what portion of what is written is 
worth reading. Our present English literary 
and scientific journals help us—at least, so far 
as mathematics and physics are concerned— 
very little in this respect. Would there be no 
chance of success for a science periodical whose 
criticisms should be written only by specialists 
“ capable of forming an intelligent opinion ” 
on their own branch of scienoe ? 

Karl Pearson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on November 8, M. Debray read a 
report of the chemical section on some remark¬ 
able researches by M. Moissan, a young chemist, 
who believes that he has isolated fluorine. 
Numerous experimentalists—including Davy, 
Faraday, and Fremy—have attempted in vain 
to eliminate this element from its compounds. 
M. Moissan condenses pure anhydrous hydro¬ 
fluoric acid in a U-shaped platinum tube, closed 
by two stoppers of fluor-spar, through which 
platinum wires paes. The lower part of the 
tube is plunged into chloride of methyl, caused 
to evaporate rapidly by the passage of a current 
of air, whereby a temperature of —50° C may be 
secured. When a current from twenty Bunsen’s 
elements is passed through the hydrofluoric 
acid, there is a regular disengagement of 
hydrogen at the negative pole, while a gas of 
strange properties is evolved at the positive 
pole. This new body decomposes water in the 
cold, with disengagement of ozone; phosphorus 
burns in it, with production of fluoride of phos¬ 
phorus ; and crystallised silicon takes fire in it, 
with formation of fluoride of silicon. It is 
open to conjecture that the gas may be either 
free fluorine, or perfluoride of hydrogen, or a 
mixture of hydrofluoric acid and ozone. But 
M. Moissan discusses these hypotheses, and 
concludes with much plausibility that the new 
gas is really the long sought for element—free 
fluorine. If he is right, his researches are 
among the most interesting investigations in 
modem ohemistry. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaxsperb Society. —( Saturday , Oct. S3.) 
J. H. Tucker, Eta., in the Chair.—Mr. Walter 
Straehan read a general paper on “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” urging that the popularity of the 
play proves that the influence of its moral lessons 
must be great. Taking it as true that “ hanging 
and wiving goes by destiny,” he showed that 
destiny in the form of the lottery of finding a lover 
by the choosing of the right casket is not worse 
than many of the causes which bring about matri¬ 
monial alliances. Viewed in the light of English 
law in Shakspere’s period the bond, once signed, 
became a legal form, strictly entitling the lender 
to have his forfeiture the moment the day for 
payment was past. It was after Shakspere’s time 
that the Court of Chancery would have interfered 
to prevent such injustice; but the theory of strict 
forfeiture, as in case of mortgage of land, where 
the intention is manifest that the land is merely 
security, survives in our law even to this day. A 
legal writer gives a quotation from Beaumont and 
Fletcher to show that this rigour of the law was 
generally known. If looked at from this point of 
view, the quibble by which Antonio escaped does 
not seem bo much a subtlety. The Jew, when he 
went to the notary, should have thought how to 
provide for his penalty. The Court was bound to 
render the bond a nullity, as, by strict interpreta¬ 
tion, it could not consent to the shedding of blood— 
an act forbidden by law. These observations Mr. 
Straehan considered sufficient to answer the ob¬ 
jections urged against the improbabilities of the 
casket and bond stories. The moral lessons to be 
drawn from the play are the heinousness of the 
hatred of man towards man, and the beauty of 
unselfishness. Anyone who sneers at the teaching 
of morality in the production of a playwright may 
here, at any rate, see inculcated that same holy 
trait which never ceased in that teacher who 
preached it all His lifetime, even in His dying 
throes of agony on Calvary. There are many 
other obvious lessons to which attention has been 
often called. But it is, perhaps, in the delinea¬ 
tion of character, in the matchless eloquence and 
superb diction of the drama, that the genius of the 
writer is most perceived. The strange melancholy of 
Antonio is like a chord of sadness m the beginning 
of some symphony; ever and anon it comes giving 
warning of future sorrow. His moumfulness is 
not transient. It is that ineffable melancholy 
which is part of some men’s nature; and yet in his 


business dealings he io sanguine enough. His un¬ 
selfishness is also a conspicuous trait of his 
character. It is marked by an open-heartedness 
incapable of suspecting treachery m others, and it 
is carried to such an extent as to show lack of 
prudence. Shylock is an amazing embodiment of 
guile, greed, insensibility, and revengeful passion. 

It is true that there is some show of justification 
for his hatred of Antonio in the ill-treatment he 
bad received. The characteristics of these two are 
excellently brought out in the trial-scene, the 
whole details of which evince the transcendent 
genius of the dramatist. Portia oombines every¬ 
thing that is admirable in woman. She possesses 
a perceptive insight of people, has fervid eloquence, 
is of great intellectual calibre, shows true courage, 
has a ready wit, offers a beautiful generosity, and 
withal has a becoming modesty. In the delinea¬ 
tion of Portia, Sbakspere preceded his age. In her 
we find a clever refined lady assuming a part in 
public which some will think unwomanly. But 
Shakspere puts on record a lasting protest against 
the selfishness of those who refuse to capable 
women a great and useful part in the affairs of 
human life. Bassanio, although a spendthrift, yet 
stood “ within the eye of honour.” The vivacious¬ 
ness and sprightliness of Nerissa are well drawn. 
Gratiano and Launcelot are introduced to detract 
from the effect of the tragic incidents of the bond. 
One cannot commend Loren -: a man who, in 
addition to robbing another of his daughter, steals 
all his available property, and for whom there was 
not the justification that can be alleged for Jessica, 
who was escaping from a house that had been 
made a hell by the conduct of her father. One 
almost regrets the unsuccessful choice of the 
Prince of Morocco, whose manly bearing and 
chivalrous nature make us admire him; while one 
is glad of the failure of Arragon, who, as such a very 
superior person, is most irritating. The canvas 
pictures of great artists will always be sought after, 
but they are costly and accessible only to few. In 
this play is a series of mental piotures of incom¬ 
parable merit which age cannot mar. which fire 
and tempest can never destroy and which all may 
appreciate. Nothing can impair the surpassing 
beauty of that which Shakspere has painted in 
everlasting colours and for all time.—Mr. Leo H. 
Grindon sent a note on “The Botany of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ ” He said there was scarcely 
another play bo devoid of allusions to trees, plants, 
flowers, and fruits. There are only two that can 
be called poetical. The pretty reference to the old 
familiar custom of looking at a blade of grass to 
see “how sits the wind” leads pleasantly to the 
consideration of the deep significance there may be 
in what we somewhat thoughtlessly call “ trifles,” 
there being, in truth, no such things as trifles. 
Simple occurrences become weighty ones precisely 
in the measure of the intelligence brought to bear 
upon the contemplation of them. There is also for 
our delight the reference, now immortalised by its 
place and the circumstances in which it appears, to 
the willow (V. i. 9-12). This one lovely citation 
redeems the play from its otherwise negative 
character of “ unbotanical.” It is better, of its 
kind, than fifty allusions to fruits, &c., as mere 
garden or market-place commodities, since it 
involves a metaphor of the truest substance. The 
willow, from the time of the captives in Babylon, 
when they “ hanged their harps upon the ’arabhim 
in the midst thereof,” has been the recognised 
emblem of the deepest sorrow of the heart. The 
fitness of the image is sustained by the natural 
character of certain species of the tree in question, 
and poetry is never more genuine than when 
employing it. Shakspere exquisitely pictures the 
unhappy queen as canying a branch in her hand, 
signifying that her grief, on finding herself 
deserted, is of the profoundest. Miss Florence 
Herapath read a paper on “Nerissa.” Nerissa, 
although at first sight she seems to be out¬ 
lined in the faintest colours, has a very 
distinct individuality. Passages were quoted to 
show that she was somewhat of a philosopher, 
yet with a trust in an overruling Providence. 8he 
was full of sly sarcasm and an innate lqve of 
teasing, and exhibits the naturalness of a woman’s 
pleasure in discussing her neighbours. When the 
coming of Bassanio is announced, Shakspere shows 
consummate art in making Nerissa the mouthpiece 
of her mistress’s affection, for it would have jarred 
on our sense of delicacy had Portia been the one 
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to suggest Bassanlo’s name. She is also a woman 
of quick tact and warm sympathy, and her retiring 
disposition is mnch to be admired. She says 
nothing of her own lore-affair with Gratiano, 
though it was an honour hardly to be expected 
that the “ maid ” should become the wife of a friend 
and equal of her lady’s husband. It speaks well 
for her that the incongruity of such a match did not 
occur to any of them. She is too sensible, knowing 
Gratiano’a weakness for talking, to mind the words 
of the wish be expresses that his wife were in 
heaven. The rough jesting of the last scene is, 
perhaps, more out of harmony with our idea of 
Portia than of Nerisaa, but allowance must be 
made for the manners of the age.—Three mem¬ 
bers sent “Some Remarks on the Reading 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’” at the previous 
meeting, with the intention of correcting supposed 
faults rather than of praising acknowledged 
virtues. 


FINE ART. 

QREAT SALE of PICTURES, at rednoed prlooa (EngraTln#a,Chromo«, 
tod Oleographs). hud tome lv framed. Everyone about to porches* pictures 
shoo Id pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gao. Rasa, 116, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 


ART BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

Day» with Sir Roger de Covert eg. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan.) Those who 
have watched the work of Mr. Hngh Thomson 
in the English Illustrated Magazine, and else¬ 
where, will scarcely need to be informed that 
he is a young artist of considerable natural 
gifts, and one of few who could he entrusted 
with the task of illustrating the days of our old 
friend Sir Roger de Ooverley in a manner credit¬ 
able to his revered memory. He has, perhaps, 
scarcely yet got beyond the region of promise ; 
but each step which he takes brings him nearer 
to that of fulfilment, and in this little book he 
may he said, at all events with regard to one 
character, to have leapt the boundary. A 
“past master” in technique he cannot, in¬ 
deed, yet he said to he; for his conception is 
often beyond his execution. In perspective he 
is uncertain ; in proportion seldom quite satis¬ 
factory ; in drawing, whether of man, woman, 
horse or dog, immature. Moreover, his im¬ 
agination has not yet absorbed the inspiration 
of his models; and the influences of several 
artists — of the late Randolph Caldecott 
especially—are too clearly traceable in most of 
his designs for any one to claim for him that 
he has yet worked out his own originality. That 
he will do so, and before long, may, however, 
he not rashly predicted; and it is not too early 
to congratulate ourselves on the dawn of a new 
illustrator. In all his designs there is evidence 
of study of good models, of personal observation 
of human nature, of industry and care in his¬ 
toric detail—as of costume and furniture—in a 
word, of a desire to be thorough as well as taking. 
His effort to be faithful to the authentic por¬ 
traits of Steele has, indeed, gone some way 
in spoiling one of two of these designs; but 
what we lose in this instance is amply repaid 
ns by the charm of other fidelities which his 
fancy has more perfectly assimilated. These 
fidelities embrace interiors of church and 
dwelling-house, sights of quaint stable-yard 
and old-fashioned garden, low-hung carriages 
and dock-tailed horses; but it his fidelity to 
the spirit of his author and of the eighteenth 
century, as it appears to us glassed in the 
writings of the Spectator, that crowns his 
labour. To be faithful in these things needs 
delicate humour, and grace, spirit, and geni¬ 
ality, the presence of which in Mr. Thomson’s 
work justifies us in disregarding as compara¬ 
tively trivial the imperfectness of his skill. 
Nevertheless we are not satisfied with his Sir 
Roger. He gives us, indeed, several Sir Rogers, 
and none of them quite according to our fancy. 
He gives us, also, three widows. It is only of 
Will Wimble that his conception is strong 


enough to carry him through; hut this char¬ 
acter is a creation. Will Wimble with the 
puppies, Will Wimble “ across country,” Will 
Wimble asking how the garters wear, Will 
Wimble recounting how he caught the jack, 
are all one and the same person,' and form a 
new contribution to our National Portrait 
Gallery of Fiction. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have issued 
Randolph Caldecott: his Early Art Career, the 
text by Mr. Henry Blackburn, and the illus¬ 
trations, or rather the accompanying cats (for 
they are rarely illustrations of the subject- 
matter), by the artist discussed. The title of 
the book sets forth pretty plainly the limita¬ 
tions which the writer has proposed to himself. 
It appears that he was requested by Mr. Calde¬ 
cott’s representatives not to touch upon the 
later and more illustrious time. But he was a 
good deal mixed up with Mr. Caldecott during 
the first years of the young artist’s residence in 
London. He was, indeed, one of the first to 
appreciate him; and he has a good deal to say 
that is interesting in regard to that earlier 
period of Mr. Caldecott’s labours. There are 
some letters by the artist, and they show a 
rough, a rather common—certainly never a 
subtie sense—of humour. The drawings, as 
everybody knows, are wonderful from the 
beginning, and in this respect a most curious 
contrast to what Mr. Caldecott wrote. Never¬ 
theless, even the letters show him to have been a 
worthy “ good fellow.” Mr. Blaokburn’s text, 
had it not been that very naturally there were 
many of Mr. Caldecott’s cuts obtainable to 
accompany it in a volume, might have made a 
very suitable article for a light magazine. It 
is frankly and simply written, but it contains 
little criticism. And as regards the facts of 
Mr. Caldecott’s later and better-kuown life, we 
are to wait, we suppose, for some more sub¬ 
stantial writing by and by. 

The bound volume of the Magazine of Art tor 
1886 (Cassell)—the last that will be edited by 
Mr. W. E. Henley—represents a most success¬ 
ful attempt to make art and artistic things 
popular. While it must be confessed that only 
a few articles—notably those by Mr. Claude 
Phillips—permit of being read twioe, yet all of 
them have served their turn to interest a wide 
circle month by month, and, when regarded in 
the mass, they show both catholiaity of taste and 
skill in treatment. The ‘ ‘ Poems and Pictures, ” 
though uneven in merit, form a very attractive 
feature. Of the illustrations, we prefer the 
smaller cuts to the full-page plates, though both 
alike exhibit manifest indications of the steady 
advance of mechanical processes. The frontis¬ 
piece, a photo-engraving after Ruysdael, is 
indeed a marvellous example of this new method 
of reproduction. For all that, we are glad to 
hear that the series for the coming year will con¬ 
tain in each monthly part an etching, photo¬ 
gravure, or steel eugraving. We cannot 
forbear to notice a curious blunder, by which an 
article, which bears in every line of the letter- 
press, no less than in the illustrations, the sign 
manual of Mr. John T. Nettleship, is assigned 
both at the end and in the index to W. J. 
Nettleship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CHURCH OF 8. MARIA DELLA C0N80LA- 
ZIONE AT TODI. 

Montefaloo in Umbria: Nov. 19,1886. 

In my letter from Todi, printed in the 
Academy of October 16,1 corrected the widely 
spread mistake that the beautiful church of the 
Consolazione at Todi was designed by Bramante, 
supporting the claims of Sangallo upon the 
authority of Count Leonij, the archivist, who 
is unfortunately no longer able, from the state 
of his health, to defend his own discovery. 


When I wrote I was scarcely prepared to find 
the formidable army of witnesses arrayed in 
favour of the Guide-Book statement that 
Bramante was the architect and silent concern¬ 
ing Sangallo ; indeed, if books alone were to be 
relied on, I must have abandoned all hope of 
establishing the rightful claim of 8a-,;allo to 
the honour of constructing this noble church. 

Vasari, whose omniscience is generally too 
much admitted in England, is probably 
responsible for the error as the first writer to 
mislead a crowd of followers. He doubtfully 
opines that the exterior was by Bramante, and 
the interior, of less worth, by Cola di Matteneio 
da Caprarola. Paul Laspeyres, in bis Kirdun 
der Renaissance (German edition printed in 1882), 
says it was built in 1618 (sic) by Bramante ot 
Urhino, citing various authorities. The Archivio 
Storico Italiano (3rd series, 1872, voL xv., 
p. 123) says the best notices of the church are 
by Padre Luigi Pangileone, taken from letters 
of Filippo Scalombino, and printed in the 
memoirs of the Life of Bramante published at 
Rome in 1836. This work says that Bramante 
designed the church, and intrusted the con¬ 
struction to the architect who built the church 
of the Umilto at Pistoia. The Encyclopedia ot 
Bocoardo says: “ Blegantisadma ed insieme di 
primissima architettura d la Chiesa di S. Maria 
della Consolazione opera del Bramante." 
Amati’s Dizionario Biografico, p. 287, repeats 
precisely the same words. 

I will spare your readers half-a-dozen other 
similar extracts from inventive writers, and 
come to my old friend, Prof. Adamo Rossi, ot 
Perugia (now at Beragna), who, if he misses 
the true architect’s name, cautiously steers 
clear of supplanting it by an entirely imaginary 
one. Besides, he gives authentic history horn 
documentary evidence. In the thick volume of 
Statistica of the province of Umbria (1872) he 
writes that 

“from the foundation in October 1508 to the 
completion of the lantern about a century elapsed. 
The function of architsttore [mark not snkitstts] 
was for the first four years given to the mason, 
Oola di Matteneio da Oaprarola [Vasari’s builder], 
to whom we assign the deeign of this admirable 
edifice; in 1515 to Giandomenioo di Paris, another 
mason; in 1520 to Ambrogio da Milano; between 
1550 and 1560 to Filippo da Mali, both stone- 
carvers. There are records that Baldaseaie Feruzn 
was oonsulted in 1518; Giandomenioo Bersagli in 
1565; and Ippolito Scalza in 1597.” 

A good description of the church then follows, 
which is highly eulogistic. 

I am glad to be able to dissipate the fiction 
so long existing of Bramante’s authorship of 
the design of this chnrch. After msny 
long and fruitless researches in Florence for 
the plan seen yean ago by Count Leonij 
of Todi in the Laurentian Library, 1 •» 
indebted to Mn. Weld, an American lady, for 
her efforts in following up to a successful issue 
the trace I was able to give her in my absenoe, 
and here append a translated certificate I hold 
from Signor Ferri, keeper of the prints sad 
drawings now in the Royal Gallery of w® 
Uffizi, which prove* that Sangallo, and M 
only, was the architect of S. Maria della Con¬ 
solazione di Todi. 

“ Gdbinstlo dti Ditegni s Stamps. 

“The drawing 731, architectural category (up® 
which is written Planta della Madonna di Ttdi) is 
undoubtedly by Antonio da Sangallo the younger- 
inasmuch as the indications and figures written 
thereon precisely correspond to the autograph 
writings of Sangallo the younger; moreover, it u 
his manner of fetching and designing on psp® 
his architectural inventions; both are ms infill™* 
characteristics.—Signed, N. Fbrex.” 

A note is added that this drawing is in tiie 
Index, p. 221, of civil and military 
existing in the UfiBzi at Florenoe and comp 
by Signor Ferri in 1885. 
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Error long familiar dies hard; bat no future 
writer can perpetuate the wrongful attribution 
of Sangallas work to Bramante who reads this 
letter in the Academy. William Mercer. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The three most important exhibitions of the 
dosing year—the Institute of Painters in Oil, 
the Boyal Society of Paiuters in Water Colours, 
and tiie Incorporated Society of British 
Artists—all hold their private view to-day 
(Saturday), and will open to the public next 
week. In addition, Messrs. Dowdeswell will 
have on view next week, in New Bond Street, 
a collection of drawings by Mr. Sutton Palmer, 
illustrating the beauties of the English lakes, 
which have, it appears, already won the 
enthusiastic commendation of Mr. (not Prof.) 
Buskin. While, to complete our list, a picture 
of Lady Godiva, by Prof. G. F. Fink, of 
Antwerp, is also to be seen at the so-called 
Gainsborough Gallery, in New Bond Street. 

Mr. Mendoza’s exhibition of Black and 
White is quite as interesting as its predecessors 
It oontains two examples, or rather, four 
(three being in one frame), of D. G. Rossetti, one 
being a portrait of Miss Siddall, and the other 
designs for the title-page of the Translation « 
from Early Italian Potts. Mr. Alma Tadema is 
represented by a finely drawn female head. As 
usual, we have specimens of the fine pen-and- 
ink work of Paotelli, besides two drawings with 
the brush—all illustrating the life of street 
children in Venice. In landscape there are 
some good things of Fulleylove, Napier 
Hemy, Yglfisias, G. L. Seymour, Biscombe 
Gardner, and A. W. Henley. An impressive view 
of Btonehenge by the last should not be missed. 
The humour of Dollman and Dadd; of Barnes 
and Hugh Thomson, the last candidate for fame 
in this line; the feeling of Wyllie for the Thames 
below London Bridge; and of J. W. North for 
the intricate delicacy of vegetation; the grace 
of Miss Alice Havers and the strength of Caton 
Woodville—are all to be seen here, together with 
other nice things too numerous to mention. 

The current number of the agreeable 
Quarterly called English Etchings (Sampson 
Low) contains the usual three plates, one of 
which is Mr. May’s graceful study of a 
woodland and water scene in Calcutta. There 
is an etching by a lady which presents Bouen 
under a picturesque aspect, but is without 
individuality of touch or freshness of concep¬ 
tion. Etchers themselves,. and those who 
watch etching closely, will read with interest 
the most detailed account that has anywhere 
appeared of the Painter Etchers’ Exhibition at 
Derby. It is not at all a bad plan to hold this 
show at provincial centres now and then, and 
Derby is a place which has encouraged art and 

S 'ven birth to artists. It is mentioned that 
r. Seymour Haden, himself a Derby or a 
Derbyshire man, intends to bestow upon the 
place a complete collection of his prints. Many 
of them have been already there this summer. 
His whole work, as it is chronicled by Sir 
William Drake in one of those Catalogues 
Baisonnes which are now the joy of the student, 
amounts to 185 pieces. 


THE STAGE. 

“THE 600D-NATUBSD MAN.” 

The “ Good-natured Man,” which was per¬ 
formed by the “ Dramatic Students ” one 
afternoon last week, is not a popular play, 
and it is rarely acted exoept by well- 
intentioned amateurs on the look-out for 
something excellent in literature. The 
"Drioatio Btudenta” an well intentioned, 


but they are not amateurs. They are, on the 
oontrary, about the best of our younger actors 
and actresses; and, as not one of them seems 
to be above assuming a minor part when 
necessary, a good deal of intelligence and 
skill pertains to their performances from the 
great characters down to the little ones. If 
one has not genius to admire, or an immensely 
popular name to be respectful to, one is, at all 
events, never bored by incapacity, and one 
may have to be thankful for the exhibition 
of a good deal of charm. And though the 
“ Good-natured Man” is not extremely effec¬ 
tive as a stage performance—judged, at least, 
by the requirements of a period which demands 
a general whipping-up of the characters to action 
and the swift passage of event after event—it 
was very right of the “Dramatic Students” 
to essay its representation. We were fed, at 
all events, with literature—we were indulged, 
that is, with style that is not slovenly or 
common; we were spared horrors; and the 
stage was filled with figures generally either 
fairly graceful or fairly quaint. One felt that 
a pleasant piece was in capable hands. 
Furthermore, the play was not crushed—it 
was, in the nature of things, not possible that 
it should be crushed—by upholstery. There 
was nobody’s marqueterie furniture to be 
afraid of moving against; nobody’s blue-pots 
among whioh to walk delicately. Indeed, 
if the “ Students” erred at all, they erred on 
the side of not looking even sharply enough 
at the seemliness of their surroundings. The 
scenery at the Vaudeville, where the play was 
performed, is not generally very dazzling; 
that has never been Mr. Thome’s aim. But, 
at the Vaudeville, if irrelevant splendour has 
been discouraged, an appropriate comeliness 
has not been denied. Yet, in a very early 
scene, we saw the quaint and beautiful attire 
of the eighteenth century set against the 
background of a Notting Hill lodging-house, 
the wall hung with trashy water-colours at an 
epoch before John Cozens painted in neutral 
tint, and when Girten was not. And even 
some accessories of dress were a little unneces¬ 
sarily deficient. We think we liked Miss 
Norreys’s fan. As far as we saw it, its 
Orientalism was of the eighteenth century; 
but the Orientalism of more than one of the 
other fans was, we fear, more modem; at the 
very best it was that of Baker Street, and the 
gaudyish commerce of modem Japan accords 
but ill with the pretty graces of the age of 
Goldsmith. Now, however, to the acting. 
The Honeywood of Mr. Eric Lewis, in the 
earlier scenes, was—in voice and manner at 
least—a little resembling Mr. John Clayton, in 
the suavest of his parts; but to mention this 
is not to fulfil entirely one’s duty towards the 
actor. It must be added that he impressed us, 
as Honeywood is bound to do, with the depth 
of his good nature, with the graoiousness of 
his view of mankind. Mr. Lugg’s Croaker 
was very well made up; the acting not at all 
points equal to the appearance, for his Croaker, 
duly lugubrious in one scene, was almost 
cheerful in another. Lofty was played by 
Mr. Mark Ambient, and very efficiently indeed. 
Mr. Gilbert Trent gave a good deal of reality 
to Jarvis, and the drunken butler was acted 
well enough by Mr. Eversfield. Some people 
thought that Mr. Dodiworth, by his mere 
appearanoe at the follower of the Bailiff, did 
about the beat thing that wat done during the 


afternoon. Miss Neva Bond, wanting con¬ 
fidence, it seemed, in the first moments, 
gathered herself together shortly afterwards, 
and looked “prodigiously” handsome. It 
was not in the power of Miss Norreys—“ an 
English Samary,” as it was well said to us; 
a Mrs. Jordan or Mm. Nesbitt of the future, 
as we long since deoided to believe—it was 
not in the power of Miss Norreys to make 
Miss Bichland’s part seem a great one; but, 
at least, it became immediately charming. 

Frederick ‘Wedhoee. 


MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


The success of Berlioz’s “ Faust ” at St. James’s 
Hall in 1880, under the direction of Mr. C. Halle, 
led to the revival of many of the French com¬ 
poser’s works, among which was the sacred 
trilogy, “ The Childhood of Christ.” It was 
given for the first time last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace. Berlioz was in the habit 
of writing for orchestras of abnormal size, and he 
was always seeking after new and peculiar effects. 
Drums are increased in number so as to give out 
chords, trombones produce low mysterious notes, 
clarinets are wrapped in a leather bag, or ancient 
cymbals are introduced, as in the “ Queen Mab ” 
scherzo. But in the trilogy the composer tries 
what he can do with modest means, and he has 
given us a work as charming as it is skilful. In 
the first part, entitled “ Herod’s Dream,” there is 
much to interest, and the music when the 
magicians come at the king’s bidding is extremely 
quaint. The second part, however, is the finest 
section of the work. It was written before 
either of the other parts, and was published as 
the “ Fragments d’un MvsteSre en Style ancien.” 
It includes a deliciously scored instrumental 
movement, representing the assembling of the 
shepherds at the Bethlehem stable, a pleasing 
chorus, and then another instrumental movement 
depicting the “ Repose of the Holy Family.” This 
last is, perhaps, the gem of the trilogy. No 
composer, Beethoven excepted, understood better 
how to select and mix his tone-colours. It was 
the result of genius and experience. The third 
part, entitled “ The Coming to Sais,” is, perhaps, 
not equal in interest to the other parts ; but it 
includes a tine duet for Joseph anti Mary, and a 
lovely serenade for only two flutes and a harp. 
In performance the effect of this last piece was 
somewhat marred by one or two slips in the flute 
parts. The performance of thework,asawhole,was 
extremely good. Mr. Manns had evidently taken 
the utmost trouble in rehearsal. The Crystal 
Palace choir has been increased and improved, 
and the singers gave a good account of themselves 
in the choral numbers. The Angel-choruses 
were well rendered by Mr. Stedman’s choir boys. 
The principal solo parts were effectively sung by 
Miss Mary Davies, and Messrs. Piercy, Santlev, 
and Hilton. Mr. Stanley Smith gave useful help 
in the recitatives of the first part. 

Schubert’s Octett in F (Op. 166) for two 
violins, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, 
and contrabass was performed at the last Monday 
Popular Concert by Mdme. Neruda, and Messrs. 
Ries, Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti—a well-known work and well-known 
players. This fine composition was given with 
success at Vienna during the composer's life time; 
but from 1827 to 1861 no notice was taken of it. 
Since its revival in the latter year by Herr J, 
Hellmesberger, its fame has spread, and it has 
become a universal favourite. It has been heard 
many times at the Popular Concerts; but, owing 
to its extreme length, usually in abbreviated 
form, with the omission of two movements. 
Last Monday Mr. Chappell devised a better 
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scheme. The whole of the work was given; but 
three movements were played at the end of the 
first part of the programme, and three at the 
beginning of the second. Most of Schubert’s in¬ 
strumental compositions are extremely long, but 
Schumann was quite right when he spoke of 
these lengths as heavenly. Who would find fault 
with a composer whose store of melody is inex¬ 
haustible, and whose wealth of harmony is so 
great if sometimes he exceeds the usual limits ? 
Count the bars of Schubert’s longest movement, 
and it appears long ; listen to it, and it appears 
short. It is scarcely necessary to say that full 
justice was done to the work. The programme 
included a Mozart Pianoforte Trio, in which Miss 
Fanny Davies took part; two pianoforte solos, 
and some songs by Massenet and Brahms, sung 
with much taste and charm by Miss Liza 
Lehmann. 

The second Novello concert took place 
last Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme commenced with Gounod’s third 
“Messe SQlennelle,” first performed at St. 
Eustache, Paris, under the composer’s direction, 
on March 14 of last year. The work does not 
reveal any new phase of the composer’s genius. 
It is, in fact, a repetition, and a rather dry one 
too, of what he has told us before in his “ Re¬ 
demption ” and in his “ Mors et Vita.” It must be 
remembered that it was intended as part of a 
religious service. There is a studied simplicity 
about it which, in a concert room, becomes weari¬ 
some. The “ Mass,” under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie, was well sung. Afterwards came Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend.” We have so 
recently spoken about this attractive work on the 
occasion ot its production at Leeds that it only re¬ 
mains for us to say how it was rendered, and how 
it was received. The choir was at itsliest; thesing- 
ing of the unaccompanied hymn, “ O Gladsome 
Light,” was most effective, anil there was no sink¬ 
ing of pitch as at Leeds. The energetic delivery 
of the choral epilogue was a pleasant echo of the 
festival performance. The soloists were Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley. The few bars allotted to the Forester in 
the fifth scene were sung by Mr. F. Clive. The 
composer conducted his own work, and was 
received with enthusiasm at the commencement 
and at the close. 

Mdlle. Kleeberg gave her first pianoforte re¬ 
cital last Wednesday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. 
The programme commenced with Bach’s Fifth 
Suite Franyaise; and we much admired the 
pianist’s jew. perl", and her intelligent rendering of 
these eharming classical trifles. In Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Serieuses” there was again good 
execut ion, and considerable power besides. A little 
exaggeration of tempo and expression in one or 
two of the variations was all the fault we could 
find. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat 
was very praiseworthy. Mdlle. Kleeberg pleased 
us less in Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana.” Sue un¬ 
derstands the letter better than the spirit of 
the music. In the concluding group.of solos there 
were pieces by the English composers, Sir G. A. 
Maefarren, Mr. J. F. Barnett, and Mr. H. 0. 
1'(mister. 

Mr. Henry Holmes produced an Octett in F 
for strings, of his own composition, at his second 
chamber concert at Prince’s Hall last Wednesday 
evening. There is a great deal of interesting 
subject-matter in the first two movements ( alleijro , 
allegretto) ; but, at first, hearing, it does not seem 
as if the the themes had received all the develop¬ 
ment of which they are capable. The slow 
movement is tuneful, but not striking. The 
. work closes with a spirited finale. Mr. Holmes 
and his associates were much applauded at the end 
The performance was excellent. The programme 
also included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, played by Mdme. Haas, Brahms s Son¬ 
ata for pianoforte and cello, and Mozart’s Quintett 
fo i strings in C. J. S. Shedlock. 
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dear type and convenient arrangement It bid* fair to retain the popularity 
It ha* long enjoyed.’’— Athenaeum, 


William Blackwood a Soirt, Edinburgh and London. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Price 1*. 4d. 

COE TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1886. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN : a History. John G. NlCOLAT and Colonel HAT, 
hUl rlvate Secretaries. Illustration*. 

SONGS of CHRISTMAS. LOCUC BOTH-HRNDRIKseic. 

THE MINISTER'S CHARGE. WJt Dear HOWELLS. 

HENRY CLAY : Remlniacenoe* by hi* Executor, J. O. Harsh OK. Fron- 
tisploe, Portrait, and other Illustration*. 

THE HUNDREDTH MAN. FRANK U. STOCKTON. 

OLD CHELSEA. Benjamin Ellis MARTIN. Illustrated by Haden and 
Pennell. 

AN “ AMERICAN BEAUTY." Mr*. PULTKXEY BlQELOW. 

A COWARD. Nellie Mackudin. Illustrated by Mary Halloch Foote. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SCULPTORS. Illustrated. WM.C. BROW¬ 
NELL. 

THE FOOD QUESTION in AMERICA and EUROPE. EDWAKD ATKINSON. 
THE SECOND DAY at GETTYSBURG. Gen. H. J. HUNT. Urnmated. 
ROUND TOP and the CONFEDERATE RIGHT at GETTYSBURG. Oen. 
E. M. LAW. 

MEMORANDA of the CIVIL WAR.—Topics of the Time.—Open Letters.— 
Bric-A-Brac. 

Post-free, Is. 7d.; or 19s. per year, post-free. 

Now ready, UNWIN’S ANNUAL, Is. 

THE WITCHING TIME. 

Tales for the Year'* Kcd. Edited by Henry NORMAN. 
Content.-*. 

IN WITCHING TIME. AUSTIN DOBSON. 

BY the WA TEriS of PAHADlsE. 1 . MAlflON CRAWFORD. 

THE CAP TAIN'S HK1DL. LAURENCE Alma TadEMA. 

THr. bPEtTltK of S I'KATHANNa.V . K. NORMS. 

A MYSTERY of the CAMPaGNA. VON DeOLN. 

The W11 CUES. EdMUND0O8.se. 

TI1E HIDDEN DOOR. VERNON LEE. 

pothooks and hangers, william archer. 

VINCENT HaDDING. A. MART F. ROBINSON. 

TWO of a KIND. HENRY Norman. 

JULIET. LOUIS F. AUSTIN. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Patcmoater-square, E C._ 


Is. 

128 pages. 


TIME. 

Principal Contents for DECEMBER. 


Is. 

Large ttvo. 


ALFRED ALLISON .FRED ARCHER. 

JYLOX".T11E METROPOLITAN POLICE* 

J. F. ROLPH .. SOME GL1MP8E8 of WUllT.NGTON’d LONDON* 
U. roTTINGER STEPHEN'S .. MB. BROWN: a Comedy of Err* r*. 

A NEW SERIAL, “ LOVE’S a TYRANT,” by AWBIH Thomas, 
commence* In the DECEMBER Number. 

London i Swan SonninSCHEIX, Lowrky, ft Co., Paternoeter-square. 


31. No. 3, New Series, for DECEMBER of 13d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Cor tints. 

DRAGON HOLLOW (ft). By The Editor. 

HOW to RIDE a RUSSIAN HORSE. (Six Engravings.) By WALTRR 
WINAHS. 

HIE LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-C0A8T RAILWAY. (With Map 
and 17 Engraviugs.) 

SIR CHARLES WARREN. (With Portrait.) By ARTHUR J. WRIGHT, Mi. 
-THE DAILY TELEGRAPH." (With On* Engraving ) 

KEW GARDENS (3). By J. G. BAKKR, F.R.8., F.L.8. 

I'HE MERMAID'S LOVER. By William Soleman. 

SPECTRAL MUSIC. By F. R. McClintock, B.A. 

1 LLUBTKATKD REVIEWS of BOOKS (Five Engravings). ILLUSTRATED 
1NVEN1 IONS (Two Engraving*), &c. 

London : WELLS GARDNER, PARTOX, ft Co., «, Paterno*tor»bulldlngs. R.C. 


Now ready, for DECEMBER, prloo Is, 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

Contents. 

JOSEPH’S FORGETTING. By Principal RainT, D.U. 

HIE WKbTCOTT-UOKT “GENEALOGICAL'’ METHOD. By.UENRT 
IlATKAN, IM>. 

TUB UKV1HKD VERSION of the OLD TF.STAMEN T—Tbo Pooh of Job. 

by Professor A. B. DaTiD.nOW, D.D., LL.D. 

THE PKOPIIE‘ IKS of ST. PAUL.—3. Tho Later Eplslles. By Professor 
B. B. Warfield, D.D. 

THE BOOK of Z ECU Alii AIL—8. The Consummation. By MARCUS 
Dobs, D.D. 

1’IIECEPIS for the INNERMOST and OUTEUMOST LIFE (CVl. lv. 3-«) 
By ALEXANDER MACLAKRN, D.D. 

BREViA :—Nolo on Isaiah all. 18. By Prof. OWRN C. WHlTuHOtJ^l, M.A. 
London ; llODDKU & STOUOUtOX, 27, Paternoster-row, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 

RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints In the Snow," ftc. 3 vo’s. 

MURIEL’S MARRIAGE; By 

E8HE STUART, Author of “ A F.lra Ihunidl," to. )* 

A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 

Br A. PRICE. Author of “A Rustic Maid," Ac. 3 vol*. 

A*very rentable aiory. Mrs. Price has drawn her dnmaUt ptnot* 
with some power and vigour.”— A cadt my. ... - 

“The story Is one to be road with pleasure and no little edmirttwa. Rx 
portraiture is lull of grace and tenderuees."—Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRE3TER, AUTHOR OF “YIYA/ to. 

ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of “ Viva," “ Mlgnon,” “ My Lord and My L*dy," Ac. 3 raL*. 
Sooond Edition. , „ 

“ A really fascinating story. Bright and oftan original a* n 
Forrester, her peculiar gift* have never been »e«n to better advanUg* n*a 
in ‘ Once Again.’ An under-currant of tragedy ran* through thi»»un,iff 
tale, and thi*. together with ita graphic* lly drawn ch*ra«»r*, set it c-.-n* 
plotely apart from the ordinary society story. Morning Post. 

THE SURVIVORS. By Henry 

CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine," "Inccgniu, 
ftc. 3 vole. 

“A remarkable striking book. Mr. Cresswell ha* the poww«fr*pld 
ami vig. rou* narration. He can photognph a «ltuatk>n with UnswafiK 
skill. He can klndlo and keep burning the interest of his reoden. 

iprctafcr. 

A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil 

HAY, Author of “ Old Myddelton's Money," ftc. 3 vol*. 

“ • A Wlckod Girl ’ ha* an ingenioualy ctrried-out plot. Mkillryiit 
graceful writer, and her pathos i* genuine ."—Morning Pott 
“Tho author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money’ alwaj* nuaagt* w wnte in¬ 
teresting stories.''— Academy- __ 

Now ready, in l vol.. crown 8v®, 6t. 

A HOUSE PARTY. By Ouida, 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Each in a Single Volume. 

DONOVAN: a Modem Englishman. 

By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Wo Two,” ftc. 

WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 

of “ Donovan," ftc. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Donovan," " Wo Two," ftc. 

WON by WAITING. New and 

KuTlMd Edliloi. By KUNA LYALL, Aalb.r of “ BooorM,’ fc 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Etch in a Slagle Volume, prloo 6a 

STANDAED WORKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX 

tt . r . v nr-VTtr l PURTSTTAX S MISTAKE 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAIi 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND UOKD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE 
YOUNG MRS. JARDI.'X 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIl-E. 

NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES.^ AMER[C ANs‘at HOME. 

BY DB. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

DAVID ELG1NBR0D. I AraC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. I SIR UIBBIK 

„„ MES - 

wsasss 

IT W AS A I.OVEH AND HIS L ASS. 

Hcrm & Biackctt, 13, Grest Marihoroask-itne!. 


‘SAM SLICK" 

THE OLD JUDGE; or,Li; 

in a Colony. . 

TRAITS of AMERICA 
HUMOUR. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE ACADEMY. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—L biqb Hust. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty doors West of Mudle’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the moat celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ac. 


THE AST OF BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 

Nov Publishing. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Fiowcm uo catalogue or application. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S "LIBER STUDIORUM," with Crauau- 
tArte. bp the Its,. STOPPOTD BIOOU, M A. 

CopiM of Rit.oi.ds, OAursKiRODaa, Ltwuici, and RAM wont 
from th. PU.T.ROOM, Bkituu Mus.ua. 

Poolings, Drawings, Engraving.. Fbotographs, Aa, raraftilly fauntd 
_ A. niutratad Pamphlet, “Antotpps In Bastion to Household Ara" with 
Prom Notices, ft m pec post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 106, prioe Sixpence free per post. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

CONTENTS FOB DECEMBER. 

THE ARMY. 

WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. By STUART RKNDEL, M.P. 

GOETHE and PHILOSOPHY. By Professor EDWARD CaIRD. 

SEA PHRASES. By W. CLARK RUS8RLL. 

CHRISTIANITY as the ABSOLUTE RELIGION. By Canon WlSTCOTT. 
TENANT RIGHT and AGRARIAN OUTRAGE la FRANCE. By R. E 

PROTHRRO. 3 

DEAN PLUMPTRE'S “ DANTE. 1 ’ By the BISHOP of RiPOX. 

TEN YEARS of NATIONAL GROWTH. By M. G. Mn . wA. i 
MOH A M MED ANISM In CENTRAL AFRICA. By JOSEPH THOMSON. 
DOMESDAY SURVIVALS. By Canon ISAAC TaYLOB. 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 

I. FICTION. By JULIA WRDOWOOD. 

II. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Iuuter & Co., Limited, 5fl, Ludgate-hlll, E.C. 


a 


READY DECEMBER 1st, 1886. 

GREAT THOUGHTS.” 

DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Price 2d. 

lu Coloured Wrapper, with Portraits of Jeremy Taylor 
Edmund Burke, Shelley, Keble, De Quincey, Chaa. Lamb 
Southey, Byrou, and Cowper; containing also gratis copy 
of Great Thoughts' Jubilee Almanack for 1807 , with a 
portrait of the Queen, and four scenes in her life. 

London: A. W. HALL, 132, Fleet Street, E.C. : and all 
_ Bookselle rs and Railway Bookstalls 

LARGE.PAPEK EDITION OF 

rriHE TABLE-TALK of SAMUEL ROGERS 

-A- and PORSONIANA. New Etched Portrait of Roger* by Bharborn 
376 pages, demy 8ro, greatly Enlarged Index, price 9s. in boards. 

A email number of Copies will be told, illustrated with Fourteen Por¬ 
trait* on India paper, prioe 17*. 6d. in boards. 

Whole Edition limited atrlctly to 7A0 copies. 

_ H. A. Koo KBS. 1. Bounds-green-rood, New Southgate, N. 


Just published, crown 8vo, prioe 3*. 

H ORACE’S WORKS TRANSLATED. By 

the IUt. J. a ELGOOD. J 

_ London: WYMAN A BO N8. Great Queen-street, W.C 

Now ready, fcap Bro, price 1*. 

"T~ EASE and RE-LEASE: A Seasonable 

< lv ' : 

_ London : CHISWICK Press, Took's- oonrt, Chancery*lan«. 

Prioe 3*. 6d., or 80 stamp* by poet. 

TNISEASES of the VEINS: more especially 

JL-/ of Venoslty, V.rloocele, Haemorrhoids, the V*rloo*e Vein* and 
their Medical Treatment. By J. Com no a Bcknktt, M.D. 

_J. EPPS St CO.. 170, Ptooadllly, and 48, Threadnevdle-atreet. 


ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1887. 

Circulation orer 140,000. 

Zadkiel lorotcld the Earthquake* in Amerioa, the War in Burmab, 
the Riots In London, Sec. 

Price Bixpbkoe. 

London s COUSINS A Co., 6, Helmet Court, 1030) Strand. 


L ondon library, 

8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

President.—LORD TENNYSON. 

VicRgPrbsidbNTS.—R ight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. The Very Iter. 
The Dean uf Llandaff, Bir E. II. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Darkly, KC.B. 
Trustees.—E arl of Carnarron, Blr John Lubbock, Karl of Kosabary. 

The Library contalnslOO,000 Volume* of Anclontnnd Modern Literatim 
In various Language*, Subscription, X3 u-y car without Entrance-foo, oi 
with Knlrauce-foeof Life Membership, £36. Fifteen Volumes art 
ailowtd to Country, and Ten to Town, Moiubor*. Reading-room opei 
Kom Ten to llalf-paat Hi* - . Catalogue Supplement (187&-H0). price 5* 
to Member*. 4s. fyth Ea' 11011 °J Me Catalogue, in theprest. Pro*poctUf 
on application. RyjiBRT Harrison. Secretaryand Librarian. 


vil 


GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 


__ - J — *«v Muuam unoiUOU CU l II tJ J lrTfl 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Irep s>'&j, n i z£ 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. M.D., President of the Royal CoUege of Surgeons, Ireland, Ac. 

-«^ u !t 1« esJScUUy 7 adaj»wS°to a tS5ie I whoi 0 mgeitlye 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE DAD. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 

8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 

GRANTS 1 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 

SILVER MEDAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY 

A * ea - 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 

GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 

i “ Bra ^- 

GRAN T ' S GINGER COGNAC. 

A Stomachic of ext™.superiorquality, made of the finest old Cognac 
Sold by au Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 

manufacturers- 

T. GRANT & SONS, MAIDSTONE. 


^ ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE- 
tho only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 


DHCENIX EIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street 

A- ind CHABrae CHQ8 B, LO HDOM—i«Utll«lrad 170,. 

0g>liut Lou by Flra .nd Llghlnlng .(foot'd In ,11 p.rU of lb. 
Low olltml umgri with orompet.il.ud Ubcnlllr. 

UIU11I 0. HAUDOUALD, 1 - , , „ _ . 

Kaaucib b. Macdo.ald] I J° ,Qk Surotarlu. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1U1, 

RKBECK BA 

Southampton-bnUdlng*, Ohauoery-lana. 


N K . 


THBEB por CERT. IRTEBE8T Allowed on DEPOSITS, nporoUo oi 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated oi 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for lta Cuatomon, free of Chargo, tho Custody o» 
Dead*, Writing*, and other Securities and Valuables; tho collection ot Bills 
of Exchange, Dividend*, amt Coupons; sod the purchase and sale of Stock* 
Share* and Annuities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Note* issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 


application. 


FRANCIS lUYk&OCROrx, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AOA1XST BY THB 

RAILWAY PASSEKBERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

C ESTABLISHED 1849.) 

#4, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital .*1,000,000 

Income . ... ... *446,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 114,000 ACCIDENTS, 

452 ,215,0 00. 

CHAUlLUf.HARTIE M. 7ABQUHAB, Ej* 

Apply to the Clerk* at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
WB0 T*ICnd Omoi-8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
or at the 

HEAD Orroi—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

William j, Via*. Secretary. 


EPPS’S 

GRATL F JL-COMF03TING. 

C O G O A 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

OH 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 

The original, beet, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D IMS. 

Cash prioe*. No extra charge for time given 
Partloulirs, Estimate*, Preea Opinions, Testimonials Fo t Fne, 

F. MOEDBR, 

.... 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND & CO.’S OWN 8AUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PRO VISIONS, ana 
DOTTED MEATS & YORK St GAME PIES 

_ Also 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 
'JpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and otLcr 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. ~ 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

, . __80L* ADDBBS8- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPK STREET. 
MAYFAIB, W. 


rhe .? H J 8IOLOOICAI ‘ axt of iTEVEn roaoimito 

i , un J l 1 k ' Mnemonics. “ lli* method i* physiological and •oienliflo la 
the highest degree. —DU. WILSON. ** Prof. Lol*ette gave me a new 
ory.”-JUDAH 1. BENJAMIN* 
“ It Is a pcrffvt memory sya- 
"— TKr H-ffW, M By lta 


MEMORY 

AND 

SUCCESS 


memory, 

Q.C. 

tem.” _ ... . 

Instrumentality f mastered an' ab. 
struse and extensive Work of Sclenoa 
in one reading, if I bad read it HJt 

time* by u*y uaUiral ntemory I coam 
not have known it so well.”—C. SAL. 
MON. K*q. ” Every dny I am a proof 


NAKS. “You promise noUUnrJmt jarhai you fully iurry « 

REV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducement# to Corresponatnei u4 
Omoe Clame* and Private Pupils, I'roapei-tus post free from 
—rnoy.I.0I6ETTE.Ig. »■ OAlonl gltrat. Umtoa.-- 

Digitized by Google 
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JAMBS NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHRISTIAN™TEAR”Thoughts in Verse for 

the Band eye and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the Rer. JOHN KEBLE, M.A. With the Collect*. 

ME ?^l I Pr N u 8 D ?^ EC ™?Jr E ^ e wr 9 it ^ °J 4116 ***• CA S2^ 

H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.. Canon of St. Paul a, &o. Extra crown 8 to, gill top. 7a. 8d. ’ * 

THE KING’S MESSAGE. A Book for the Young. DANIEL: an Exposition of the Historical Portion of 

By the Her. J. H. WILSON. D.D., Author of “The Goapel and Its Fruit*,” Ac. With Hluatrationa. Cr< wn th« Writing* of the Prophet Danle'. By the Very Rer. IL PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Cutarbary. 

8to, 3r. 6d. Crown 8»o. 6*. 

THE LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST for ST. PAUL the AUTHOR of the LAST TWELVE 
YOUNG PLANTS and POLISHED CORNERS: p0 ., t w”“* o ' w ' l “'^' p “ , ‘ rr ” ,,rt ‘“ : -‘ -T ” h ‘ T '* 1,h '" k , m ^ o “«••»»« 

or, Nature tn the Light of the Bible A Book for onr Sons and Daughters. By the Rer. CHARLES „ _______ _ ^ 

HEWPrsOX NASH, M.A.^St. >Iatt^r^a, Crw't^n. Crown 8 to, 3*-^ AUTHORSHIP Of the FOUR GOSPELS. FrOtll 

SHALL WE KNOW THEM AGAIN? Thoughts a Lawyer-. Pointer View. External Evidences. By WILLIAM MARVIN, Fx-Judge of tbe District Cesrt 

t . _ , . , „ _ .C*_ -t of the United fitetee for the Southern District of Florida, Ac. CrownSro, 3a.fid. 

on the Subject of Recognition In a Future State. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8to, 3e.6d. 

WAYSIDE CHIMES. By Mrs. Haycraft, Author FUTURE PROBATION. A Symposium on the 

of “ Drift Leaves, - ’ “ Song, of Peace,*’ Ac. 16mo, l».*6d. Qoeai|e«, “ la Salvation Poaalble after Death?” By the Rer. STANLEY LRATHE8, D.D. s Principal J. 

r~r* -r -r -»-» ~ CAIRNS, D.D., l.L D.; Rev. EDWARD WHITE; Rer. BTOPFORD BKUOKR.M.A.; Rer. B. F. LI If LB- 

TREASURE TROVE: a Selection from some Un- D*L K ,Lu U . 1 iur.j.p*oE H opp 9! .b.B.*aop«A.TCL*. to , 

published Writings of Frances Ridley Harergal. With Coloured Borders. 3Jmo, Is. A ATI? Q nr? T A W • nr T? nrl or Yinfi An * n TT 0 _ 

“Beautlfullr printed, with bordera of vlolria on *v»ry leaf. Instead of the hackneyed Christmas cord, this little -O-l A IUIU J-ixV. YT , Ul, XLtJUtJIIipUOIl III 11111“ 

book might well be sent from friend to friend.”— Acndtmy. mony with Law aa Revealed In Nature. By JOHN M. ARMOUR. Crown 8vo, fie. 

THE FAMILY COUNCIL: Conversations on the ST. AUGUSTIN—MELANCHTHON—NEANDER. 

E.enta of Horn.. Br EDWARD GABliKTT With lr.ittl.plw. Crown bro, 3-. M. Thro. Ro.r.phl... B, PHIUP SCIIAFF, D.D, Aotho. »f “ Tbroo*b Blbl. IrcndL,'-Chri« rad Ctrl.- 

“A pure, high-toned, edifying narrative, and the hero and herolno teich tho reader miry lessons by their tianlty," tee. Crown »? o, 4a. 6d. 

Uvea.”— Literary ChutchnmH. 

•'Sensible, clear. wImi with‘the wtadom that cometh from above,’theae papers will be a help to many In the /“i T TT f0 /"^ 1 T? A T) T? T\ AT? vi e rv 1 • i 

training of their boy. and girls.’-CAnrRun. LLU U I LLEAKED. A J? GW Hard SubjeCtS 01 

A IP'OK FOR THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. New Testament Teaching Explained. By the Rev. CLAUDE SMITH BIRD, M.A. Small orowa tvo, la. 

MORNING FAMILY PRAYEK: a Volume of tvC’HFS nf TF-TOTTrs-TTT for fiPAPT? 'MT'KrTTTFQ 

Family Worship for each Morning of the Year. Founded on Selected Passages of Scripture from the Old VUL,U lHUUUlil IUI OI AliD iZlAlT U ±IjO. 

end New Tee lament*. By the Iter. J. H. MACDUFF, D.D. Small 4 to, fie. «d. By GRACE BTKBBINO, Aether of “That Aggravating Schoolgirl," kc. Crown 8vo, Is. fid. 

%• This volume Is tn a i len and arrangement of its own. In order to secure, as much os may be, ** A collection of brief, homely, and spirited add w ane, or rather ta'ks, fall of humour and hard hitting, sad 

variety and comprehension. withal with bar 'y, high-toned purpose In every one."— Literary Churchman. 


Three Biographies. By PHILIP 8C1IAFF, D.D., Author of “Throi«h Bible Lands,,’ “Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity," Ac. Crown Bro, 4s. fid. 

CLOUDS CLEARED. A Few Hard Subjects of 

\ew T_l.ni.iit Torching EipUlircd. Bj lb, R,r. CLAUDE SMITH BIRD, X.A. Bnrclionn Wn, fc. 

INCHES of THOUGHT for SPARE MINUTES. 

By GKACE BTKBBINO, Author of “That Aggravating Schoolgirl,” Ac. Crown Bvo, Sa. fid. 

“ A collection of brief, homely, and spirited addrvaew, or rather ta'ks, full of humour and hard hitting, sad 
withal with bar'y, high-toned purpose In every one.”— Literary Churchman. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


RED ROONEY; or. the Lnst of the Crew. By THE ROSES of RINGWOOD: a Story for Children. 

K. M. BALLANTYM’. Author of “ The Rover of the Andes,” “ Tho Norsemen in the West,'* &?. Woh By F.MMA MARSHALL, Author of “Cassandra's C»Het,” “Silver Chimes,” Ac. With Mentation*, 

lllurtrations. Crown two, fie. Crown Sro, fit. 

TH L F Sh\ IRI , E c CII 8 IF ; F m : aTal °- By R-M.Bau.an- ENID’S SILVER BOND. By Agnes Gibeknb, 

TYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3i. fid. ... .. . 1 

^ Anther of * St. Austin s Lodge, Beryl sod Pearl, Aa. With lLuitratlooe. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

TH 2a.tESi w F 2£ E ; ,tj ale of the North Sea - FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. By Aqnes Giberkb. 
SEE for YOURSELF. By Grace Steering, Author ~ + l nu-i , , tv- 

of “ That Aggravating Scho >lfIrl,” &c. With Froutlspleoe. Crown gvo, 1 s. juddra RUMLb; or, the childrens Discoveries. 

HIGH and LOWLY: a Story of Hearts and Homes. 

Bp ELLEN LOUIS V DAVI?, Aolhsr of “ A Bo,’. Will’' An. With Ulu.lr.llmi. Cinrcn bro, J.. A TALE of OUGHTS and CROSSES. By “ Dablky 
GRAN. By E. A. B. D. With Illustrations. DALE,’’ Author of “ Cleay'a Troubles,” Sa With niustrstlous. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

+ , fauttv T 3 ALLURED to BRIGHTER WORLDS; or, Words 

THE QUEEN of t IIO FAMILY. By Mrs. HORNI- toBoy*. BytlM Rev. A. HARDY BRKNAN, M.A, Auth.rof “Words to BaIlorB^*,’’JtO. Cwwa8*a, 

BROOK. Author of *’ Through Shadow and Sunahlue,” &c. With IRuatretiona. Crown 8vo, &«. **’ 

GOLDEN LINKS in a LIFE-CHAIN. Bv Eva UNCLE JOHN’S TALKS with his NEPHEWS. 

TRAVERS KVEKED POOLE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ze. 6d. * I By the H-v. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Chvp’ala to the Forces. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

WORKS BY MR. FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

“ Fascinating nook*."—Poll Mall Oanelte. 

1. THE FERN PARADISE. Illustrated by Fern Plates and other Engravings. Large post 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

2. OUR WOODLAND TREES. Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, 

3. TREES and FERNS. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [7s. 6d. 

4. FOREST SCENERY. With numerous beautiful Wood Engravings. Large post Svo, 7s 6d. 

5. SYLVAN SPRING. With Coloured Illustrations and Wood Engravings. Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

QUARLES’ EMBLEMS. Illustrated by CharlesiLIGHT from the OLD LAMP; or, Homespun 

BKNNRT and W. HARRY ROGERS. Mrdinm *ro, 7s. 6d. Homilies. By the Her. JACKSON WRAY. Crown 8vo, iu fid. 

** F.eeh artist has done his ta«k wrll s the I/order*, which sr# Mr. Rogers’s share, are in almost all case# I . 

,^-rTXTrp, Tvt3 j LIFE of JOHN GORDON of PARKHILL and 

SUNbElO OU the HEBREW MOUNlAlNo. By i l-ITr.URr, ; r,,. « Sl«, 1 ).nl-B..rrr, Br Mr.. GORDON, Anlhor «f •• Work : Plt.tr 11 - Di. ^ 

tb« Rrr. J. It. MACDUFF, D.D. With Fro.tl.plrct C,ow» Svo, S., 6,1, J ‘ ll.«Do U.- Wt.liPom.IL C.ow. 

THE HART and the WATER BROOKS. A Prac-1 MEMOIR of (^apt. P. W. STEPHENS, R.N., late 

tiral Exposition of the Forty-second Psalm. By the Rev. J. K. MACDUFF, D.D. Small crown 8eo, 2-. of H.M.S. “ THETI8.” By B. A. HEY WOOD, M. A. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown five.*. 

[/« u/tw diy*. | 

FOUR THOUSAND GERMS of THOUGHT. By'TOLD for a MEMORIAL: the Story of Mary Ann. 

IbeRrr. W. WAVTB ANDREW, M.A. hm.rjrcl .«! Imptorrf. Cm ».o, V M. Wllb PrWbc b, Ouxa MASON. PirtnU ud otb., lllnurUkm. Cnw.bra.lLM. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With Twelve | FOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS. With Eight IUos* 

IUuiB.Uom. Ini.il onwn bn, la. i with ^lt «!»«,>.. M. j tration.. Sm.ll onwn bro, wltbftllMtM, ll, bd. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bbbnbbs Street. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

CThto Boris* 0/ Books will deal with the Chief System. of Ancient Thought, net merely as dry matter* of History, 
but as baring a bearing on Modern Speculation.] 

HEW VOLUME. 

THE ETHICS of ABISTOTLE. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, 

M.A., LL.D. Fcsp. Svo, doth boards, la 

EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, H.A., Fellow and Tutor 

of Merton College, Oxford. Foap. Sro, saUeen cloth boards, is. 6d. 

•* This Uttle volume appear* to ns an almost model handbook.”— Pall Kail Gazette. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 

College. Foap. 8vo, sat teen doth boards, is. Ad. 

U el tU kj 0OrMlT<a to 1X5 lnt t0 1110 clearness and style of arrangement whloh dlstlngnlsh both these little 

EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

[The otyeet of this S*ries Is to bring readers faoe to free with the sonreee of E.rly European Hlstorv, and tons 
enable them to obtain a more Intelligent grasp of tba subject than oan be bad from second-hand compllat ons.J 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. Crown 8vo, doth boards, 4s. 

44 Its ltterary merits are very considerable. 1 *—Scotsman. 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and Reign 

of Richard III.” Crown Sro, doth boards, 4s. 

44 The book Is well and thoroughly done, and make* a very valuable addition to the stock of historic rasnnala.** 

Athenaeum. 

FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant 

Master and Librarian of Harrow School, ho. Crown Sro. cloth boards, 4s. 

44 Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”—Guardian. 

%• Others in preparation. 

DIOCESAN HISTORIES: BATHand WELLS. By the Rev. W. 

HUNT. Fcap. Svo, with Map, doth boards, is. fld. 

*#* Eleven other Yolnm-s of this Series have already been published. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 

NEW VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, 4s. each. 

PHYSICISTS. By William Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 

The following Volumes have been already published 

MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis. 

CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., Caiufl 

College, Cambridge. With several Diagrams. 

BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Professor P. 

MARTIN DUNCAN, F.K.8. 

ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. 0. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. With Diagrams. - 

THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SYNESIUS of CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. By Alice 

GAKD,,KB - "■*■>■ v.!.™ ofart. Ut. .ppwwd. 


THE LIKENESS of CHRIST: being an Inquiry into the Veri- 

rS£* S LEZS X* U SS £<E2rl2*!2,*i. Jgtt* 

PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 

(THE). Wllh Plciote. by Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, KA. LgtUrpnM ftittUi la BLck .ad IMd .a 
" Njard*, 9s. Ad. 


NON-OHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

[A St rise of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an area rate account of the great Non-Christian 
Rollgions Systems of the World.] 

Foap. Svo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. eaoh. 

BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rev. S. Beal, Rector of Wark, 

Northumberland. 

BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, 

the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. With Hap. New Edition. 

CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Professor Robert X. 

DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. With Map. 

HINDUISM. By Professor Monier Williams. With Map. 

ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Stobart. With Map. 
THE CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony 

tt bun t. Um Hoi, gcrlpniM. B, Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.CJS.I. 

EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Foap. Svo, with 

Map, olotA boildi, Is. Si. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 

Wrington, Somerset. Flap. Svo, with Map, doth boards, Ba. Ad. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Fcap. 

Svo, cloth boards, 9a Ad. 

44 If aay reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of oar Anglo-Saxon language, literature, 
and law*, he cannot do better than study this cafeful and conscientious epitome of those subjects. "Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with Two 

Maps. cloth boards, 9s« 

44 Muck instruction will be found In a small ooospaas ."—Dailg Chronicle, 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the History 

of England from the Aeomsion of Henry HI. to Um Revolution of 1AA8. By HENRY G. HEWLETT. Foap. 
Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 

___ [/» preparation. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe «s they emerge out of prehistoric darkness into the 
light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature dealt With covers a period stretching from 
Its beginning until the Middle Ages ] 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. Fcap. 

Bvo, cloth boards, fs. Ad. 

" Is almost a perfect model of a popular handbook.It will probably be read through with enjoyment by 

many persons who never suspected that they oould foel any intereet In Its subject.”— Athenaeum. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. B. Morfill, M A. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth boards. 9s. Ad. 

44 His book will supply an admirable Introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic literature."—Scotsman. 

%• Others In preparation. 


One paper, «to, doth bji 


HOME LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME. 

MAZARIN. By Gustavo Masson, Esq. Crown 8vo, cl. bds., 3s. 6d. 

V Eighteen other Volumes of this Series have appeared. 

MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of 

-L»n. »u<i Fl.ld," He. Wllh .boat MO Illo.lr.UoM. Ur,. po.t Sro, ololh bo«rt* 10.. M. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S., 

Author of "Oar lawct Bnante.,” Ac. With namerjo. WooicaU. Ur,. po.t Sro, cloth bMnto, It. 


THE LAST SERIAL WORK WRITTEN BT MRS. EWING, 

MARY’S MEADOW and LETTERS from a LITTLE GARDEN. 

By the late JULIANA HORATIA EWING, Author of 44 Jackanapes," Me. With several Illustrations t*y 
Gordon Browne. Small 4to, paper boards, Is. 


HIGHLY ARTI8TI0 V0LUME8 FOR THE Y0UN8 PRINTED IH COLOURS. 
HOME SUNBEAMS. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper 

boards, 9s. Ad. A Series of bceutlfol Illustrations by W. FRIEDRICH, with bright Disoriptlve Verses by 
GAIN REDDISH. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations printed in Colours. 4to, 

paper bo -rds, 9s. Ad. A beautifully illustrated book presenting the main Incidents in Robinson Crusoe. 

THE HOLY CHILD. With Coloured Illustrations. 4to, paper 

boards 3a A Series of beantlfully Coloured Illustrations of the Birth and Childhood of Our Lord, by 
PAUL MOHN. 

PICTURES and RHYMES for HOLIDAY TIMES. With 

Coloured 111 astral Iona. 4to. paper boards, *s. Contains a Series of Coloured Pictures by L. V. KRAMER, 
and Rhymes by R. P. SCOT r. _ _ 

PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 

NEW VOLUME. 

HOUSEHOLD HEALTH: a Sequel to the “Guild of Good Life." 

Sr Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. Crown 8ro. cloth bonrds, Is. 

%• Nine other Volumes of this Serlm hsvo appeared. 


NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). 

[The aim of these Maps Is to present to the eye the configuration of each country us If P*«”rte4ltt .ift'foaalriklMC 
Wall be seen at a glance that the physical features of each region dealt With are bronght out In a stria ng 
manner, and that the meaning of such words as 44 watershed,- kc., b comes apparent without further 
explanation.] „ . , , w ., n 

SCOTLAND. 19in. by 14In. No. 1. Names of Plaoes and IUvars left to be Ailed In by Scholars, Ad. " 
JUrin ind Names of Places, 94. 3. With Names of Place, and with Cottoty Division, in Colours, Is. 

ENGLAND and WALKS, EUROPE and ASIA, same siso and price. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.} 
26, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, S.W.; asv 135 , NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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B ibliophile.—cat. u, 1,500 Lots. 

Kara Book*, specially priced by the Collector. Just published — 
KtRB A RiCBAKDSON, Glasgow. 

D rawing and painting.—M r. 

FRANK CAtiLtSS, Artist, Contributor to several well-known 
Illustrated Magazine*, gives ludlvidunl and class INSTRUCTION In the 
various branches of tho art. (Special rrrnngcments with School Principal* ) 
Technical Inalructlon can also be given In the new process, a cow so largely 
employed In Kook and Magazine ll’ustration.—56, Kodeilck-road, Haver- 
stock-hlll, N.W. 

H ARDING’S DECEMBER CATALOGUE 

of SCARCE and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Charles 1. and II.—Cromwell 
—Defoo— Gay—11 amorous— Liturgical Works—1.«rly Poetry — Tocology— 
London Topography—Rump Songs—Tracts, Post-froe— 1 '5, Hjde-streof, 
Bloomsbury. 

TOHN BRIDGE, M.A., late Assistant- 

v/ Examiner iu Mathematics In the University of Loudon, give* careful 
HELPiu MATHEMATICS aud PHYSICS for Matriculation, Pr<lirnlunry 

Scientific, U.A. and B.Sc. ltealdeot pupils received_56, South Hill Park, 

Hampstead. 

rpHE NEW ATHENAEUM CLUB — 

-L Scientific, Literary, and Social — has VACANCIES for a limited 
numbor of ADDITIONAL MEMBERS without Entrance Fee.—Par Hen tars, 
with List of Vice-Presidents and Committee, will be forworded on applica¬ 
tion to the SECRETARY. 18, Suffolk-atreer, Pail*raall. 

QTUDIO to be LET. — BLOOMFIELD 

STUDIOS, BLOOMFIELD PLACE, PJMIJCO ROAD, 9.W. Hlz», 
tS Inet bt 24 teet, SO feci lilfth, well lighted and v.-mil ,t».l. Larn ory, 
arcssing-roou), Ifcc. Immediate possession. Rent £50 per annum, In- 
clusive of Rates >.nd Taxes.—Apply to W. 11. NliWSO.N, Timber Merchant, 
61, Pimlico-road, 8.1V. 

T O ARTISTS and OTHERS.—FREE- 

HOLD RESIDENCE to be LET or HOLD. Lofty Studio, 30 feet by 
10 fret, with parquet floor, ensuite with dining, morning, and ante rooms 
on ground-flour, all warmed by hot-water pipes ; large drawing-room, 
With conservatory (also heated) t oight bedrooms, dressing and bath-rooms ; 
speaking tubes to each floor. 4 w.c.'s. Kcrfcci sanitation. Convenient for 
Inner Circle. Root X150.—E. A F. bWslN, Auctioneer*, 82, High-street, 
Kottlng-hlll, W. 

npO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

-JL The AUTOTYPK COMPANY hare been permitted to place In the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of Mas., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exaot scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtalulng 
permission, &c—Apply to tbe MANAQEH, AUTOTYPE COMPANY 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-stn ct, London j and “ Tbo 
Charterhouse Press," 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executor^ 

Solicitors, Ac.—HENRY 80THERAN A CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, beoond-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, ami to 
give the utmost valne in cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
w ithout trouole or oxpense t o vendors. Established 1816. 

Jnst published. 

A LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE, 

No. 32, devoted entirely to tho FINE AUT8, together with a good 
Selection of Portraits for Illu-tration, gratis and post-free.—*24, Great Port- 
land-atreet, Loudon, W.—Libraries Purchased. 

A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGER 

requires SITUATION.—Nino year. with one of tho ohlcst London 
PubHshors. Also knowledge of Pro if Department. Highest Testimonials. 
Moderite salary, as a permanency it desired— Address, A. L. C., Tho 
Poplar*, White Hone-lane, South Norwood, S.K. 


BY THE LATE M. PAUL BERT. 

THE FIRST YEAR of SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 550 Illus¬ 
trations. Qs. Gd. Over 500,000 were sold in France in three yean. 
Over 10,000 were sold in England in one year. 

“It ought most certainly to be in the hand of every parent of young children; its manner, as well u Its 
matter, demand this "■—Athenaeum. 

REI.FE BROTHERS, 0, C harterhouse Buildings, Ai.dkrsoatr, London, _ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281, REGENT STREET, W. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ALL PARTS OF LONDON. 

SUBSCRIPTION PROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

BOOK CLUBS SU PPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

O 3HE IE3 -A. 3? BOOKS- 

The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 

1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, | 3-—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


ruruuaiv 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now out of print. 


In Sets or Separately. 

4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, ftc. 

*.* Books Bound to order by the best Workmen. 

All Booka in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And (hy order) from all Bookaellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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11)0YAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

111 WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION #f SKETCHF.S and STUDIES 1*NOW OPEN, 
5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission Is.; Catalogue Od. 

ALFEKP l>. FmrP. lt.W.S , Secretary. 

TNST1TUTE of PAINTERS in OIL- 

JL COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION now OPEN from 10 till 5. Admission, 1*.; 
Illustraud Catalogue, la. ALFRED KVEf.’ILL, Secretary^ 


Library of cahti’dc Modern English and French Boot*, 
(removed from Westbourne-terrace.) 

\/f ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

SELL hv AUCTION, at ibeir HOUSE. 47. LKICISTER SQUARE, 
W.C., ou WEDNESDAY, I’KCtUBfcK 8, and Two Following Bay*. *t lea 
minute* peat l o'clock prifDely, a i IBRARY of valuable STANDARD 
M H'EttN KNUII8H and FKEvCH HOuK*, r.moved fr >m Wrstboon*- 
terrao, W.; comprising Reprint* of the 16th and 17lh Onturk*, iacladior 
Special Uoplee on India t’njier, amongst which are the Work* oft*. Umbo*— 
Docc»cii»*s Decameron— Uarbier, liictionuaite d'Hnvregi* IHeadonyto^ 
large paper—II ustrations to Ovid by Ha»an and Mlr6—LafouUine'* FeU't. 
with Ondry'e 11 tte*—D bdln's Bibliothec*, Spenceiiana, and Deeimerj*— 
Note* and Queries—C« lliei'* Tract#, Ac. 

C.*taloiuM on receipt of 2 stamp*.__ 
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ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 

XjL 22, AI.RKMAIUK 81REET, W.-A MEETING will be held on 
MONDAY, DBCK'iBEK ’ Til. when Dr. U. J. ROMANES, F.K.S., will read a 
Paper on " NEO-KANTIin relition to SCIEN fc. 

Tho President, Mr. ftllADWORTH H. HODGSON, will tako the Chair at 
8 P.M. H. W. Carr, lion. 8ec._ 

Tye ndish college, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

President t 

1113 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The Object of tbla Collego la to enable Students at the earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate ooet, to tako tbo University degree in Arts, Law, or ; 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Chargee tor Lodging and Board (with an Eatra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all noceasary expenses of tuition for the B.A 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the ffAWtB, Cavendish Collage, Cam¬ 
bridge. __ _ 

jp H 0 TOGRAVURE. 

TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Messrs. ANNAN & SWAN »re prepare! to estlmato for Repr>duct'ODt In 
Photogravure of Painting*, Drawings, Photographs, Engraving*, and »»y 
other object that can be photographed. 

They will lie pleased to show Specimens of thdr bngrav.ngs to anyone 
Interested iu the iteproductiou of Works of Ait. 

ANNAN Si Swan, 7. Do”onshlr e-rc>«< l. So uth Lsmb eth, Londjn, EW. 


Selection of Valuable Books from the Library of the High 
lhm. LOUD LKHrli, of Stoneleiyh Abbey, Wanrick*hire. 

1\/I ESSltS. TUTTICK & 

XYJ. 9KU. by AUCTION. «t llnlr HOUSE. < 


UOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-ro«-' ( 

O 8.W. (close to Ear.'a Court Station).— ADVANCED CLASSES for , 
GIRLS aud ELKMEMARY CLASSES lor YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate Hour* adjoining lor Rosidem ( 
Punil*. The HALF TERM oomm«mces NOVE MBER MT H._i 

RREN IWOOD, AVOIISLEY, near MAN- 

J-> CHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, conducted by Mrs. F. SHAW- 
CROSS, assisted by Resident and vising Teachers.-For terms aud 
rsfeToneea apply to tbe Pkincital. I 


S1MJPS0X *ill 

_by AUCTION, at thvlr HOUSE. 47, LEICESTER SQl'AllK, 

W i;. t on TI IISoaY. DECk.>JBK« 14, and Folowing l»*y. at trn «aioBt»s 
PH‘t 1 o'clock pr clsvlr. u P<*R i ION of ihe VALUABLE LIBRARY o’ ih> 
Right Hon. i.oRD LEIGH, r m »v.d from Stonrlrlgh Abbey, W«r.*ick-h «: 
Including choice and rare Works "n ro ik: Brjucho* of Lilaratare In voruM 
Language* — Earl. English Poetry, Pity*, aid Kornmew-Il’anissel 
Maiiuseripts and Book* ou Velum—Cov»rJ*l« - * Nor. 155L «ad 
Tesfaim-ut, I5i8-Cic«r mis Oraiimias. Vaidarfer. 1171 — t r.-ii**'s Pilf'loi**. 
5 vois. with the in c fiont—G ibid’* Birds of Europe, 5 voIs.-iUe«x*sasiv If 
r..rc Tract *-y Brereton on the Dlucmr/ of Virgiuia, 1602 —OVonor, 
liibur.iicjrum Script res, 4 vols.—and Bibliotheca MS. Stowers's. Svo“- 
Dibdiu’s Bibliotheca SpeuoerUna — Facetiae, An., many In splendid ca 
mo ocoo bind logs. 

Catalogn as on receipt of two stamps. __ 

EARL’8 COURT, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

1XYESSRS. LANGRIDGE are instructed bj 

1VJL the Executrix of the Into Hon. F. G. Molynanx ( h * T *?f v **y 

Estate) to SELL by AUCTION up»n the Pren>>»e». on 
DtCK«BtR 15TH, H86, aud Threa Following Day*, at ll o dock csr^^f. 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of 7,000 VOLUMES 
of WELL-BOUND BOOKS, 

Including im -y veiy iholce and taro works ; also the tnp*k» 
CLASri KUR'l lUKE nod APPOINTMENTS of tbe Mansion, Bilterfls- 
L’ronzcs, Oli Chin*. Ac. 

Du view dsy jr.ceiling 8.1a. Cntuligaes (price 6d.each) of 
I.ANOKIDOK, Estute Ag eni* and Auctionaers, Tunbrid ge Welts. —— 

CIIUISTUAS THEPF.NTS AKU NF.W VKAH S OlFTl 

B ooks for schools, colleges, ai 

SrUUBXW.-Olt.BSKT k WELO sunxv .B 
».„t nil oilier NKW BO >K. »t 31 UlsUOUNl In > 6 * f ,IL ! 
l ataloguo of Books at 3 i. to 9«L In the shilling, gratis «n-l jw*ls*« 
appllcatiou.—GILBER f & FIELD, 67. Moorgati-.irett. London. B.C. 

OHEAP BOOKS—GILBERT & FIELD, 

\J t 67, Moorgatc-strect. London, E.C., 'J^o^no-.kT Bibl^ 

SHILLING otTIhu published price* ot s i n«w book- sch tb0!C< 

K.C.—Catalogue* gratis and postago-Ireo. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

For DECEMBER. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

STATE PURCHASE of IRISH RAILWAYS. By CHARLES 
WAEIKO 

OUTCAST LONDON. By R«v. G. S. REAXSr. 

MOBS and REVOLUTIONS. By Lleut.'-Col. W. W. K50LLY*. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By SAMUEL PLJMSOLL. 
AMERICAN JOTTINGS. By GRANT ALLEK. 

HISTORY in PUNCH. II. By F. C. BURXAXD and ARTHUR 
a Beckett. 

THK^CUKSS MASTERS of TO-DAY. By J. IIoffer, Secretary 

THE CHARACTER of SHELLEY. By Rev. J. VitRSCnOTLE. 
EMIN^BEY, GORDON’S LIEUTENANT. By J. T. WILLS. 

SCIENCE and MORALS. By Professor HUXLET, P.R.8, 


RECORDS of STAG-HUNTING on 

EXMOOR. By the Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. 
With 14 Full-page Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. 
Large crown 8 vo. [ Thu day. 

VAUBAN, MONT ALEMBERT, 

CARNOT: Engineer Studies. By E. M. LLOYD. 
Major R.E., late Professor of Fortification at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 
with Portraits. [ This day. 

FUCK and PEARL: the Wander¬ 
ings and Wonderingsof Two English Children in 
India. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author 
of “The Iliad of the East.” 4tc. With Illustrations 
by Mrs. Irving Graham. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 

MONTROSE. By Lady Violet 

GREVILLE. With an Introduction by the Eatl of 
A8HBURNHAM. Containing 2 Portraits. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL and POLITICAL 

HANDBOOK. By G. F. RUSSELL BARKER and 
M. a. DAUGLISH, of Lincoln's Inn, Bsrristers-at- 
Law. Crown 8vc,«s. [Thit day. 

MEMOIR of LIEUTENANT 

RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N,,of theNaval Briradfi. 
By the Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 0d. 

“ We seldom ere presented wllh a ehort biography so well put together 
ond so interesting »* tbla. It* subject hnl not attracted, outside his family 
and lilt brother olfle re, that interest which his virtues and his ihitrsctcr 
deserved ; but we mists ko much If the pul-licatfon of this voiu-ue will not 
utablUh bit name amongst the blight toll of duty-loving Englishmen 
Whose noble lives ware but fltliDg prtludia to glorious Ueuih«.” ’ 

Vanity Fair. 

THE HUNTERS ARCADIA. By 

PARKER GILLMORE. Author of “ A Ride through 
Hostile Africa,” “ All Round the World,” &c. Demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, I0s. Gd. 

“ For a boy whose interest In natural history is sporting, rather than c f 
the stud- nt klud. I have seen nothing as jet th's season it ore „t r.clfvt 
th-n Mr. Parker Gillmore's ‘The Hunter’s Arcadia,’ a spiritedly written 
and beautifully illustrated nairulive of sport in BcchuanaUud."_ Truth. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 
11, Henrietta Street, \V,C. 


A UTOTYP E, 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any sise up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro¬ 
cess Is noted for its excellence in 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and is largely employed by the Truatees of the 
British Museum, the 1'alaeographical, Numismatics!, 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture In your room.”—L biou III;.nt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogues, 168 pp., Sixpence , poet-free. 


“AUTOTYPE In RELATION to 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 31 
address. 


HOUSEHOLD 
pp., free to any 


THB AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


MESSRS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

This day is published. 

ZIT and XOE: their Early Ex¬ 
periences. Reprinted from “ Blackwood’s 
Maoazinb.” Crown 8vo, Is. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to 

FACE In ASIA: a Record of Travel with the 
Afghan Bounnary Commission. By Lieut. A. O. 
Y ATE, Bombay Staff Corps; Special Correspondent 
of the “ Pioneer,” “ Daily Telegraph,” &c.. with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. 8vo, with Maps 
and Illustrations. [In the preee. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 

LIERS, and other Poems. By Prof. AYTOUN. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Printed from a New 
Type, and tastefully bound in cloth. Fcap.Svo, 8s. 6d. 

'* Finer ballads than these, we ire bold to say, are not lo be found lu tho 
language."— Time*. 

“ A volume of vtrse which ahowe that Scotland hna yet n poet. Full of 
the true fire, it now atlrs and awells like n trumpet-note, now aluka In 
cadeuces atd and wild aa the wail of a Highland dirge.”— Quarterly Rivitw. 

The STORY of PHILIP METHUEN. 

By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of “ Julian Kars- 
lake’s Secret,” “Lucia, Hugh, and Another.” 3vols., 
post 8vo, 26 s. 6d. 

“tore. Xeedcll is n lltemry arll.t of unquestionable power, and her power 
Is none the lea* striking, but rather the more so. in 4 The Mory of Philip 
kethuen.’..-.The writer’s power o l stile and thought and feeling are too 
much for tho reader, and in ap.to of him, ho is lutenmly Intereaied in the 
fate* ot her crcutlous, and c-tnnot clcso tbo book until he hue read to tho 
end.”— Scotsman. _ 


GRANITE CRAGS of CALI¬ 
FORNIA. By C. F. GJRDON-CUMMING. New 
Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

AT HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 

with Illustration* and Map, 7a. 6J. 

A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 

New and Cheaper LdltLn. 8vo, with llluatratlona and Map, 12a. 6d. 

FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii. With 

llluitratlona and Map. 2 vola., 8vo, kb*. 

WANDERINGS in CHINA, Second Edition. 2vols., 

8vo, with Illustrations, 23j. 

GEORGE ELIOT S LIFE and 

WORKS. Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New 
and Legible Type. In 74 vols. crown 8vo, £«. Each 
Volume, price Os., may be had separately. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 

Cheaper Editions. 

ADAM BEDE, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d.—The MILL 
on the FLO-'iS, -with Illustrations. 3s. Gd.-FELIX 
HOLT, the RADICAL, with Illustrations, 3s. Gd. 
.SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, with Illustrations, 3s.— 
SILAS MAUNEli,with Illustrations, 2s 6d.—llO JIUL A, 
with Viguette, 3s. 6d. —DaNIEL DEKONDA, with 
Vignette, 7s. Gd.—MIDDLEMAliCH, with Vignette, 
7s. Gd. _ 


The WORKS cf HOdAC£. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse, with Life and Notes. 
ttii THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 2is. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of 

the EN uLlSH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 
JAMES ciTORMONTH. The Pronunciation care¬ 
fully Revised by Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Uantab. 
Library Ed.tion. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in 
halt- morocco, 31s. Gd. 

“Thia u»ny servo lu grtiu measure the purposes of an English cyclo¬ 
paedia. ... Tno Uktioaury appears m all ita departments u* have bran 
brought Jowii to meet tliu latest dcnmuOa of tbo day, and U is admirably 
priuud."—2'imra. 

** Tit la exc. doi.t etymological and pronouncing diet unary of the English 
l.tiiguugo in its present form eau th ilictigo. lor dearness and beautv of ty |h\ 
comp.noon with any olin r d c ionary. it ia a worn that well deserved to 
bo bo printed.' —•><. Jamie e Uaiitle. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 

late Colonel MEADOWS TaYLOR, Author of 
“Confessions of a i’hug,” “Tara: a Mahratta 
Tale,” &o. Edited by his DAUGHTER. With 
Preface by HENRY REEVE, c.B., and Portrait. 
Ne N and Cheaper Edition. Post bvo, Gi. 

The FAITHS of the WORLD: a 

Concise History ot the Great Ilehgxou. Systemsol 
the Worid. By VARIOUS AUTHORS. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

The RUTHWihLL CROSS: a De- 

bcriptiou ami a Sketch of its supposed History. By 
the KeV. J. MeFARLAN, Minister of Ruthwell. Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SOKS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 

BOOKS. 


8 vols., demy 8vo, 18s. each. 

TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By 

JACOB GRIMM. Translated from the Fourth 
Notes, by JAMES STEPHEN 

SI ALLYBRAS. 

Vol. IV., containing Additional Notes and Refer¬ 
ences, and completing the work, is in the pres*. 

“ Of tho learning and Bound Judgment with which every part of hia groat 
subject Is Illustrated, on'y iho*n who have «prnt tome time over tho uo.ik 
can form nil ad'-quatv Me ».”—Saturday Review. 

“ The best extant introduction to the s»u de* of tmtholegy and folklore— 
a handbook for Iravellera abroad nnd oba- rvera at h -mv.” 

, Mr. F. York Powell In tho Academy. 

These throe volume* are a aloro of cu-ious learning."— Spectator. 

“The tranilator haa done his work thoroughly, and we can pay him do 
higher compliment than to say that hia work dose not read like a Irauala- 
tlon."— Journal of Education. 


8 vols., small post 8vo, maroon cloth, 8s. 6d. each. 

GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES. 

With the Author’s Notes. Translated from the 
German and Edited by Mrs. HUNT. With an 
Introductfon-HOUSEHOLD TALES: their 
Origin, Diffusion, and Relations to the Higher 
Myths—by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 

“ Mrs. Hant has rendered a valuable service to Kngliah students of folk¬ 
lore by i his translation of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm's ‘Kinder und Haua- 
miirchen."— Academy. 

•* Wc can strongly recommend the valuable Introduction with which Mr. 
Andrew Ling has enriched tho present work."— Athenaeum. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. 

By W. OHATTERTON COUPLAND, Translator 
of Hartmann’s “ Philosophic des Unbewussten.” 

“The English reader of 4 Faust’ who falls la with Mr. Coupland will 
aoarcely need to seek further so long as he Is content with whst ample 
kuowlcdge nud sound judgment can give him ."—Saturday Review. 

“ rbe aim of these lectures is obvious, and is faithfully pursued through¬ 
out. They are to serve as a popular introduction to ‘Faust.’ Hence ex¬ 
position nnd interpretation take tho place of criticism ; and while the fruits 
of scholarship are traceanlo la every lecture, technical erudition is kept la 
the background." '—Spectator. 


Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. TheTwoParts 

complete. Translated by ANNA SW AN WIOK. 

“ Wo do not expect to »ee a batter translation * all round ’ than Miss 
fiwsnwlck’s lu ihe present gonfratlon."— Athenaeum. 

“Among • II the uura-roas translators of ‘Faust’ Miss Swanwlck Is by 
common consent allowed a very high, If not the highest, place."— Academy* 


Fcap. 8vo, 10 vols., 2s. 6d. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Edited by 8. W. SINGER. With a Life 
of the Poet by W. WATKI8S LLOYD. 10 vola., ia 
half-morojco. £i 10s.; or with 102 Plates by Hmirke, 
BoydeJl. Fuseli, Stothard, Opie, Hamilton, fto., half¬ 
morocco, £3. 

“ A cboj|-, compact, wtll printed, ard well annotated edition." 

_ Standard. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-morocco, 8s. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS on SHAKE- 

SPEARE’d PLAYS. By W. WATKI33 LLOYD. 
Uniform with “Singer’s Shakespeare.” 

“Mr. L’oyd’a Ktsays on tbo Plays of thakespeare are of the highest 
repute.’’—.academy. _ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS and NOTES on SHAKE- 

8 PEARE. By J. W. HALE3, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature, Klug’s College, London. 

“Essays which merit the b.-st attention of Shakespcrian students.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Piofesror Hales haa done well to collect his * Notes and Ea«ays.’ He hss 
slwsys sometbiug to tell which it woith heariug. snd he imparts his thought 
or his knowledge in u bright, aitractive maunof."— Academy. 


Crown 8vo, vellum, 7s. 8d. 

TheMERRY WIVESof WINDSOR: 

a Oomeiy. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Notes from the Collections of the late 
John Frederick Stanford, M.A., F.R.8., by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

“ Wc do nut kuow that we have seen a prettier edition of a single play of 
fluko pe.ire’s than M*. When l-y has produced of ‘The Merry Wlvos of 
Windsor.' "-Saturday Hi view. 

“The most complete, iutulllgant, * up to date’ edition of the plav." 

_ y. r. Nation. 


3 vols., fcap. 4to, Roxburghe binding. 

HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMA¬ 
TIC POETRY to tho TIME of SHAKESPEARE, 
and ANNALS of the STAGE to the RESTORA¬ 
TION. By the late J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., 
F.3. A. New Edition, Revised. Uniform with Mr. 
Collier's Reprints. 

The price of the remaining copies of this work is 
now raised to £3 10s. nett. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 

YOKE SXBHBI, OOVSBI GABDBK, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NOTICE. 

DOCTOR CUPID, 

By BHODA BROUGHTON, 

Author of “ (Someth up as a Flower,” 
BEADY TIMS DAY. 

To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and libraries. 
•• Oh, Dr. Cupid, thou for me reply -, ByJ)Jnty- 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “Adrian Vidal,” 
“Thirlby Hall,” &o. Now ready, in 8 vols., crown 

“An entertaining book, with some clever writing in 
it, and a good variety of characters.”—IForld. 

Bull of original ideas on a variety of subjeots, and 
baring a plot both fresh and ingenious.”— Horning 

^’lirightly and humorously written. ‘A Bachelor’s 
Blunder ’ has that tone of good society about it which 
many other novelists betides Richardson have striven 
in vain to catch.”— St. James's Gazette. 


FASTON CAREW. By Mrs. E. 

LYNN LINTON, Author of “Patricia Kemball," 
Under which Lord!” Ac. Now ready, in 8 vols., 

crown 8vo. . 

" A very powerful and thoughtful novel. 

Foil Mall Oaxette. 

“As powerful as are Mrs. Lynn Linton’s previous pro¬ 
ductions, ’ Paston Carew,’ thanks to the minute and 
forcibly drawn character of the old • millionaire and 
miser,’ is in a measure superior to them.” 

Morning PoU. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

GIRL. 


NOW BEADY. 

A GIRTON 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “ Ought 
we to Visit her!” j^d 

THE BROAD ARROW: 

A Tale of Old Tas mania. By OLINE KEEBE. 

NEW WO RKS. 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH 

and the COURT of FRANCE in the SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. By JULIA PARDOE. 
A New Edition. In 3 vols., demy 8vo, 48s. 

“ Mr. Bentley has produced a handsomely illustrated 
edition of Mi«s Pardoe’s ‘ Louis XIV. and the Court of 
France in the Seventeenth Century.’ The exoellent 
portraits add much to the value of this re-issue of Miss 
Pardoe’s book, and the clear type and generally hand¬ 
some appearance of these volumee are greatly in their 
favour. — Athenaeum. 

“ Miss Pardoe’s pictures of French history are as 
charming as a novel.”—H. T. Tuokioxak. 

ON THE "BOX SEAT: 

From London to Land’s End and Back. With 
Sixteen finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on 
Wood, by Gejjrge^ ^Pearson, from Designs by the 
r, J. J. 


Author, 


. HISSEY. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


FROM MOZART to MARIO. 

By LOUIS ENGEL. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. 

“ The hook abounds with amusing anecdotes and with 
droll reflections on love, literature, and^Ufe^eneraU^.” 

“ No snob book of mnsioal recollections has appeared 
in our time."— lYorld. _ 

SYRIAN STONE LORE; or, the 

Monumental History of Palestine. Oanaanito, 
Phoeulcian.Hebrew, Jewish and Samaritan, Creek. 
Herodlan, Roman, Byzantine. Arabian, Period of 
the Crusades. By CLAUD REGNIER CON DER, 
R.E. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

“ This deeply interesting volume.” 

Liverpool Daily Albion. 


ALSO NOW BBADY. 

To be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

BORDERLAND: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By JESSIE FOTHERUILL, 

Author of “The First Violin.” 

In 8 vols.. crown 8vo. 

Richabd Bixtlit ft So*, Sew Burlington-rtreet, 
fabUthers In Ordinary to Her M»i«ety the Queen. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 

In 3 vols., 36s. 

The Life and Work 

OF THE SEVENTH 

Earl of Shaftesbury, K.6. 

By Edwin Hodder. 

WITS TERSE PORTRAITS. 

“ It is impossible to rise from a study of the 
Earl’s life and character without a feeling of pride 
that his efforts and affections were all enlisted on 
the side and in the service of the people; and it is 
equally impossible to believe in the decadence of 
England so long as she continues to produce men 
of this noble and unselfish type .”—The Timet. 

“ The book is sure to be read with interest by 
all classes in this country. Lord Shaftesbury’s 
diaries, which were freely entrusted to Mr. Hodder, 
are a mine of interest, and they have been admirably 
worked .”—Daily News. 

“ A distinct impression, formed from a neces¬ 
sarily hasty glance at these volumes, is that Mr. 
Hodder has accomplished his delicate and difficult 
task with great care and good taste. The work 
before us is complete, readable, and well arranged.” 

Standard. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


What the Press say of the FIRST PART 
of the NEW VOLUME of 

The Magazine of Art, 

Prioe is. 

The STANDARD says- 

“ The number is an unusually fine one.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says- 

“Thb Magazine or Aet is a capital shilling's- 
worth this month. The etching of Van Haanen’s 
‘Venetian Bead Stringers’ is alone worth the 
money.” 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says- 

"The number overflows with good things, both 
literary and pictorial, ye are forcibly struck with 
the richness and variety of its contents.” 

The DAILY NEWS says— 

“ The Magazine of Art is astonishing for the 
prioe—there are prints in oolour and an etching. 

The MORNING POST says - 

“ Mr. Joseph Grego sends a beautifully illustrated 
article on ‘ Old Blue-and-white Nankeen China. ” 

The QUREN says— 

“ The Magazine op Aet begins a new volume this 
month with a wonderfully handsome Issue. To many 
the most striking of the pictorial pages will be those 
occupied about • Old Blue-and-white Nankeen China, 
the examples being represented In blue-and-white In 
quite a novel and striking manner.” 

The BATH JOURNAL says— 

” In this commencement of a new volume every¬ 
thing seems to be os perfect as it can well be. The 
ful-page illustrations are marvel, of the wood 
engraver's art.” 

The NOVEMBER and DECEMBER PART8. forming the 
First Two Parts of the New Volume, NOW READY. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ltooixe Hill, London* | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF 

ROBERT E. LEE: 

His Military and Personal History. By A. L. 
LONG, formerly Military Secretary to Gen. Lee, 
afterwards Brig.-Gen. and Chief of Artillery 
Second Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. To¬ 
gether with Incidents relating to his Private Life, 
also a large amount of Historical Information 
hitherto unpublished. Co llected and Ed ited with 
the assistance of MARCUS J. WRIGHT, formerly 
Brig.-Gen. Army of Tennessee, and Agent of the 
United States for the Collection of Confederate 
Records. 1 voL, 8vo, 700 pages, doth extra, 18 s. 

[Ready. 

The book contains Steel-Plate Portraits of Gen. Lee 
from original pictures lent by the kindness of 
owners and never before published, and includes a 
Steel-Plate Reproduction of the beautiful “ Recumbent 
Statue,” by Valentine, which now stands over the tomb 
at Lexington, Va. Many of the Maps are from the 
originals used by Gen. Lee during his campaigns, and 
are of the higheet value as illustrating the text and 
reports accompanying. 


STUDIES in SOCIAL LIFE: a 

Author of the “Great Conflict,” “lama Old and 
New,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Bd. {Beady. 


Now ready at all Booksellers, la. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

With Fifty-aeven Illustrations. The number Is com¬ 
plete In lteeU. 

“ The Christmas number of Hakpkb’s Magazine is 
worth many more shillings than the one It oosts, were 
It only for the delightful pictures with which those 
1 great twin brethren/ E. A- Abbey and Alfred Parsons, 
have Illustrated the sweet old simple ballad of * Bally In 
our Alley.’ ”— World. 

ENGLISH ETCHINGS: a Col¬ 
lection of Thirty-three Original Etchings by Eng¬ 
lish Artists. VoL V. Folio, doth extra, bevelled 
boards, 45s. {Ready. • 

” The new volume of Etchings by English Artists is 
excellent in every way. There are subjects to salt 
every taste, and aU are more or lees impressive.”— Times. 

NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE 
GATES AJAR,” *c. 

THE MADONNA of the TUBS. 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
8 b. 6d. [Beady. 


Now ready, 18mo, sewed, is. 

JUBILATE! An Offering for 

1887, from MARTIN F. TUPPER, Author of “ Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy,” Ao. _ _ 

MIS9 ALCOTT’3 LATEST STORY. 

JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY 

TURNED OUT: a Sequel to ” Little Men.” By 
LOOT SA M. ALCOTT, Author of “ Little Women,” 
Ao. Small poet 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

“ Our readers will find this last chronide aa charming 
as any of ite predecessors.”— Spectator. __ 

TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

MATHIAS SANDORF. With 

109 Full-Page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 
doth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

“We do not know any of M. Verne's books that we 
should be inclined to put before this ."-Spectator. 

" Told in t he author's most brilliant style.”— standard. 
“Ahugevolume .. It is a most thrilling work." 

Athenaeum. 

THE LOTTERY TICKET: a 

Tale of Tolemarken. ByJULES VERNE. Fully 
illustrated, square crown 8vo, doth extra, gut edges, 
7s. 6d. _ [Heady. 

London: Sandbox Low, Mabcton, Siam,*, ft 
SrnxoroN, 188, Fleet-rtioet, B.O. 
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LITERATURE. 

2 he Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edvard 
Bowden. In 2 vole. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
ft Co.) 

To indicate an undivided responsibility for the 
opinions put forth in a critical article, it is 
usually sufficient for the writer to sign his 
name at the foot; but when such opinions 
are widely at variance with the popular 
judgment, a proper sense of their fallibility, 
and a consciousness of their humble authority, 
may justify the repeated use of the first per¬ 
sonal pronoun. 

This is a book meant to last, and beyond 
question it will endure and be final. Such an 
authentic record, such exhaustiveness of in¬ 
quiry, such fullness of detail seem to leave 
nothing to desire, and little to expect. The 
story is told with admirable impartiality, 
coupled with wise and inspiring enthusiasm 
The style isexcellent throughout,not soearnest, 
perhaps, as the style of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
biography, and certainly not so spontaneous 
as that of Hogg’s fragment, but something 
between the gravity of the one and the vivacity 
of the other; with the directness and per¬ 
spicacity of Mr. Rossetti, not without the easy 
play of Hogg’s half-mocking humour, and 
with a certain poetic quality of fervour and 
picturesqueness that is not found in either of 
those writers. Some of the passages of Mr. 
Bowden’s narrative reach a very high point of 
excellence. The accounts of the tyranny of 
Shelley’s schoolfellows, of the poet at Oxford, 
of the meeting with the gipsy boy, of the 
flight to Scotland, and the life there; the 
lovely picture of Shelley in 1817 playing with 
the little son of Leigh Hunt; the story of 
the illness and death of Mary’s child, 
William, of her grief and despondency, of 
Godwin’s cold counsel, of Hunt’s tenderer 
sympathy, and of Shelley’s sleepless anguish : 
all this is really in the best style of narrative 
art. It is but right to say that in these 
admirable passages Mr. Bowden is covering 
ground that has already been traversed by 
Hogg, by Thornton Hunt, by Leigh Hunt, 
and others. It is also right to say that some 
of the most moving incidents in this stirring 
story are told with deficient force. In his 
account of the death of Harriet Shelley, the 
biographer’s eye is not on the event; it is 
on the issues involved in the death. The 
reader’s interest is dissipated. It is hardly 
realised that an important incident is to be 
recorded until all curiosity is killed. The 
same criticism seems to apply to Air. Bowden’s 
account of the emotion with which Shelley 
received the announcement of his wife’s 
suicide. His grief, remorse, and horror, his 
anguish at the thought of the brutality of the 
Westbrooks; perhaps his fear lest he had 
made the hideous catastrophe possible by 


undermining his wife’s sober orthodoxy; his 
efforts to remind himself that Harriet had 
a congenital tendency towards suicide; and 
his feverish anxiety to hear his friends “ bear 
testimony to the upright spirit and liberality ” 
of his conduct towards her: all this comes 
out in Mr. Bowden’s narrative with some¬ 
thing less than its proper force. And 
this failure of vivid presentment where, 
from force of fact, vividness is easiest and 
most natural; this frittering away of the only 
great opportunities that the subject affords 
for sustained and impassioned narrative, is 
due either to a conscious desire to avoid all 
popularised or novelised methods of narration, 
or, more probably, to an unconscious struggle 
with the pros and cons of Shelley’s moral 
guilt or responsibility. In either case the 
result is to be deplored. A vital story should 
be vitally told. If Air. Bowden could have 
put behind him all thought of how far 
Shelley’s conduct towards Harriet was justi¬ 
fied by the circumstance that she wandered 
from the ways of upright living, and how far 
any act of Shelley’s during the two years that 
preceded her death had tended to cause the 
rash act with which her life closed, I think 
he must have given us a direct and simple 
story in his own person only, unhampered by 
extraneous facts, unbroken by letters, and not 
even impeded by quotations in the text. If 
Mr. Bowden falls short where workers of less 
power might have excelled, he excels where 
writers of even great power might have fallen 
short. His account of the first family gather¬ 
ing at Godwin’s after the deaths of Fanny 
Godwin and Harriet Shelley is most tenderly 
and beautifully touched, full of pathos, 
imagination and poetic sympathy, and alto¬ 
gether one of the most charming passages in 
the book. 

In his interpretation of certain dubious 
incidents in the life of Shelley Mr. Bowden 
does not differ materially from preceding bio¬ 
graphers. He cannot join with Mr. Rossetti 
in giving credence to the conjecture that 
Shelley’s death was due to the attack of a 
pirate barque during the memorable storm. 
Neither can he accept Mr. Rossetti’s view of 
the alleged outrage at Tanyrallt. In reducing 
this incident to a plain case of attempted 
burglary Air. Bowden adopts a rational inter¬ 
pretation, where, from one further fact within 
his knowledge, he might have plausibly 
referred the mystery to the effects of halluci¬ 
nation. Mr. Bowden tells us that a similar 
outrage is said to have occurred to Shelley 
during his three months’ residence at Keswick. 
Hearing an unusual noise at night outside 
his cottage, Shelley went to the door, and 
was instantly struck down by an unseen 
hand. Mr. Bare, his landlord, who was near, 
rushed into the house, when, perceiving that 
he was armed, the rascals who had committed 
the outrage took to flight. This is the story 


as transferred from the columns of a Cumber¬ 
land newspaper; but Mr. Bowden adds that 
the inhabitants of Keswick, apparently with¬ 
out cause, discredited the whole report. I 
think I can explain to him why the people of 
Keswick discredited the report, though I had 
never any talk with the old landlord on the 
subject. If it had been true that Air. Bare’s 
arrival with firearms had put the rascals to 
flight, his own statement to that effect would 
have been accepted in Keswick as sufficient 


evidence that the outrage did actually take 
place. But I suspect that Mr. Bare’s part in 
the tragedy was understood to be mythical. 
I know Chesnut Cottage well. It is a long 
house, like a telescope at full stretch, partly 
one-storey and partly two storeys, and it looks 
out on Castle Head and Berwentwater, not 
strictly “upon the fertile ground which con¬ 
nects the lakes of Berwentwater and Bassen- 
thwaite.” The back of the house is to the road, 
and the way to the door is by a sort of gully 
cut longitudinally into the hillside to make a 
level entrance. This pathway is paved. 
Sitting in the parlour of the cottage, it would 
be possible to hear footsteps on the paved way. 
Shelley may have heard such footsteps ; and, 
knowing that the level cutting led to and 
from his own house only, he may have gone 
to the door to see who was i.oming. He may 
then have been struck down by a ruffian 
intending robbery. So far the story is possible, 
and even credible, though h.irdly probable. 
The impossible incident is that Air. Bare could 
have been on the spot immediately, ready¬ 
armed for defence. The landlord’s cottage 
almost joins up to Chesnut Cottage; but the 
entrance to it is, I should say, at least a 
hundred yards away. You have to go back to 
the road from Shelley’s door, turn up the hill, 
then to the right, walk through a garden and 
into a courtyard, before you reach Mr. Bare’s 
porch. I doubt if, from any given moment of 
alarm, the most active man could have 
snatched up his gun and hastened to the door 
of Chesnut Cottage in less than from three to 
five minutes. If the burglars had remained 
so long after the assault on Shelley, they must 
have left more material evidence of their 
visit. If Shelley’s landlord was on the spot 
before they had time to effect their purpose, 
he must surely have been waiting, ready¬ 
armed, in the road. In short, I should entirely 
discredit the story as it is told, unless it is 
certain that Mr. Bare adhered to the state¬ 
ment that his arrival put the burglars to 
flight. This is a small matter, hardly worth 
six lines for itself, and only deserving of com¬ 
ment because it casts light on the equally 
mysterious, and yet more melodramatic, Tany¬ 
rallt incident, and on the general question of 
Shelley’s veracity as a witness of material fact. 
May I add that it is inconceivable that Shelley 
can have paid two-and-a-half guineas a week 
rent for Chesnut Cottage? The little place was 
recently to let unfurnished at twenty pounds a 
a year. For a portion off Greta Hall Southey, 
when Shelley was in Keswick, paid £25 a 
year, and Airs. Coleridge paid rather less than 
that much for the remainder. Wordsworth 
paid £14 a-year for his cottage at Grasmere. 

Is it credible that Shelley was required to 
pay at the rate of £100 a-year for the use 
of the furniture? This, also, is a small 
matter. Two other minor points, and I shall 
pass to the larger issues involved in Air. 
Bowden’s biography. On p. 210, the 
biographer advances as his own the idea 
that Calvert, the friend of Shelley, and not 
Coleridge, is meant by Wordsworth in the 
lines of “ The Castle of Indolence,” which 
describe the “ noticeable man with large grey 
eyes.” Mr. Bowden may be the earliest to 
identify Calvert with the second of the two 
men described in Wordsworth’s poem, but 
surely he forgets that Be Quinoey indicates 
Coleridge not as the second man, but as the 
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first. And, indeed, that any reader of the 
poem can have imagined for a moment that 
the “noticeable man” was Coleridge, and 
that any person familiar with the chief facts 
of Coleridge’s life can have failed to see that 
the author of the “Ancient Mariner” was 
meant by the brilliant creature who goes 
away from home and comes back a shattered 
man, are proofs of such critical blindness as 
make a serious deduction from the merits of 
Mr. Dowden’s discovery. On p. 225, Mr. 
Dowden tells us that while Shelley was in 
Keswick, Coleridge, “who not long since had 
been a guest of the 'Wordsworths, was absent 
in London, toiling wearily amid the quick¬ 
sands of his own infirmities.” I do not know of 
a good reason for thinking that Coleridge was 
Wordsworth’s “guest” during the long 
period in which he prepared and edited the 
Friend at Grasmere; but I do know of several 
reasons for thinking that he was not domesti¬ 
cated on terms of hospitality. I also know, 
not as a probability, but as a certainty, that 
in the winter of 1811-12, Coleridge was so 
far from “ toiling wearily amid the quick¬ 
sands of his own infirmities,” that he was 
every day rising at 6 a.m., taking the Ham¬ 
mersmith stage at 7.20, reaching the office of 
the Courier at 8.30, remaining there until 
2 p.m., walking every evening to his lodgings 
at the home of the Morgans, and lecturing 
before the London Philosophical Society twice 
a week with unfailing regularity and brilliant 
success. 

There is much that is new in this new 
biography, but not much that seems to alter 
the complexion of any leading event with 
which we are already familiar. Mr. Dowden 
has been permitted to quote from MSS. in the 
possession of Shelley’s grandson, Mr. Esdaile, 
a number of poems hitherto unpublished. 
The poetic value of these pieces has nothing 
to add to the reputation of their author. 
One of them, the sonnet to Harriet’s daughter, 
Ianthe, derives its motif and some of its con¬ 
spicuous phrases from Coleridge’s sonnet on 
the birth of his first son. Another of the 
poems, headed “ To Harriet, May 1814,” has 
a distinct autobiographical value. Its effect 
on any impartial estimate of Shelley’s char¬ 
acter must be material and, I think, most 
damaging. So far as I can see, Mr. Dowden 
had only one important incident to offer that 
is new to the biography of Shelley, and that 
is the account given in Shelley’s letters to 
Miss Hitchener of Hogg’s attempt to disturb 
Harriet’s conjugal fidelity. It is easy to 
overstate the importance of this incident. 
We are too fully apprised of Shelley’s ex¬ 
aggerations, his utter unreliablenesa as a wit¬ 
ness to plain facts, to accept the whole story 
of Hogg’s disloyalty without reserve. That 
there was most serious ground for anxiety on 
Shelley’s part is beyond question ; but Hogg’s 
bearing when charged with his transgression, 
his wrath, his challenging Shelley to a duel, 
show that he did not entirely accept the posi¬ 
tion of a guilty man. Hogg’s conduct in 
later years, and Shelley’s relations with him 
during the period of the alliance with Mary 
Godwin, seem to discredit the worst inferences 
to be drawn from Shelley’s letters to Miss 
Hitchener. At all events, the complexion of 
affairs is not seriously changed by this dis¬ 
closure of Hogg’s disloyalty. If the incident 
has any effect on our view of Harriet’s char¬ 


acter, it heightens it in purity and absence of 
reserve; if it affects our conception of Shelley, 
it increases the sense of his weakness of will 
without enlarging the sense of his magn¬ 
animity of spirit. If he believed that in 
his absence his friend attempted his dishonour, 
it was his duty to his wife to remove her for 
ever from the possibility of further insult. 
This he did not do. It was also his duty, 
when he allied himself with another woman, 
to put her out of reach of the danger that had 
once already almost wrecked his happiness. 
This he was very far from doing. If Hogg 
tried to disturb Harriet’s wifely fidelity, 
Shelley made a sorry truce between honour 
aDd friendship. But the evidence is Shelley’s, 
and it comes mainly through letters in which 
this prudent husband disclosed the most sacred 
of his domestic secrets to a woman of whom 
he knew nothing, or next to nothing. My 
inference, drawn chiefly from 8helley’s own 
conduct, would be that he exaggerated the 
Hogg-Harriet episode almost beyond bounds 
of recognition. 

Mr. Dowden has had access to the diary 
which Mary Shelley kept from the time of 
her flight with Shelley until after the poet’s 
death. I can find nothing in this journal 
that materially alters the records hitherto 
made public; certainly nothing that disturbs 
the popular view of the principal char¬ 
acters in the Shelley drama. When the 
announcement of Mr. Dowden’s book was 
made three years ago the rumour was 
current—I do not know by whom put 
afloat—that papers were forthcoming which 
would involve Harriet Shelley in still deeper 
disgrace than that which had already gathered 
more or less vaguely about her poor wounded 
name. No such papers are presented by Mr. 
Dowden. We learn on the authority of Miss 
Clairmont that Shelley induced her half- 
sister, Mary Godwin, to elope with him by 
assuring her that Harriet did not really.care 
for him; that she was in love with a Major 
Ryan, and that the child which she was 
then soon to have was certainly not her 
husband’s. This, at best, is the story of a 
man who is pleading with a girl of seventeen 
to elope with him, and as such it may very 
properly be set aside. We have also a vague 
assertion of Godwin’s that he had “ unques¬ 
tionable authority for saying that Harriet had 
proved herself unfaithful to her husband 
before her separation.” This is, at the utmost, 
the evidence of a man who had good reason 
for trying to make the world look with more 
friendly eyes on the man with whose domestic 
sorrows bis daughterhad cast in her lot. There 
seems to be not a scrap of tangible evidence 
against Harriet in relation to this Major 
Ryan. The person who was the source of 
the information as to Harriet’s infidelity is 
neither known nor named. No one may cross- 
examine him, and, so far as we are concerned, 
he is a myth. 

But, if this unsupported charge against 
Harriet’s fidelity cannot in Btrict jus¬ 
tice be allowed to affect our view of her 
character, it can none the less affect, and 
that most materially, our view of the char¬ 
acter of her husband. In judging of Shelley’s 
conduct it is not more important to know 
what his wife was in reality than to know 
what he thought she was. Though she were 
the blackest fiend that ever defiled her wifely 
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honour, her husband was guilty of an immoral 
act if, when he deserted her, he still believed 
her to be pure. And, though she were the 
chastest saint that ever kept her honour 
white, her husband was not guilty in the 
wont degree if he deserted her believing her 
to be untrue. What is Shelley’s case? Did 
he believe that Harriet was unfaithful to 
him ? 

“ No one,” says Mr. Dowden, “ who was not 
a rash partisan would assert that Harriet was 
not innocent. At the same time it remains 
certain that Shelley was convinced in July 1814 
that such was not the case, and remained of 
that opinion to the close of his life.” 

Thus Mr. Dowden frankly takes Shelley’s 
side, and concludes that Shelley was a moral 
man, so far as concerns his parting with 
Harriet because he believed that she was 
guilty. In opposition to this, I will say that 
Shelley was not a moral man, so far as 
concerns his parting with Harriet, because he 
did not believe that she was guilty. 

It is not in perversity, and assuredly not 
from any lust of originality, that I take this 
view. I know that it seems to involve a 
reversal of nearly all accredited authorities. 
“ It will be sufficient to say,” writes Mary 
Shelley, “ that in all he [Shelley] did, he, at 
the time of doing it, believed himself justified 
by his own conscience.” And a much keener 
judge of the human heart than the author of 
Frankenetein —Mr. Browning—has said: “I 
call Shelley a moral man because he was true, 
simple-hearted and brave, and because what 
he acted corresponded with what he knew.” 
It is not necessary to go the unwise length of 
charging Shelley with conscious untruthful¬ 
ness ; but it is essential to show that a very 
slight knowledge of human nature will enable 
any impartial observer to understand 8helley’s 
character a vast deal better than he himself 
understood it. The reasons for thinking that 
in 1814 Shelley believed that Harriet had 
been unfaithful are three: (a) that he told 
Mary so in pleading with her to join him in 
flight; (b) that when Godwin found his “un¬ 
questionable authority ” Shelley adhered at 
his leisure to the statement made in his haste; 
(«) that writing to Southey in 1820 the 
solemn letter in which Heaven was called to 
witness that he was innocent as regards 
Harriet, Shelley used these significant words: 

“ You select a single passage out of a life 
otherwise not only spotless but spent in the 
impassioned pursuit of virtue, which looks like 
a blot, merely because I regulated my domestic 
arrangements without regard to the notions of 
the vulgar, although I might have done so 
quite conveniently had I descended to their 
base thoughts—this you call guilt f ” 

The first of these reasons is, from its very 
nature and circumstance, utterly untenable in 
any dispassionate judgment of Shelley’s con¬ 
duct. I should attach no more importance 
to a plea advanced at such a juncture and 
with such an object than to the transpontine 
exit speech of the burglar at Tanyrallt or 
to the Surrey melodrama of Shelley’s threat of 
self-slaughter if Mary resisted his appeals. The 
second of the three reasons is proof of nothing 
but that Shelley clutched at any vague sub¬ 
stantiation of an accusation which on his own 
lips had never been anything but vagne. 
The third reason is of great consequence, 
because it clearly means that Shelley knew 
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in 1814 that it was within his power to 
obtain a divorce by some of the methods 
of annulling marriage that were then in 
vogue. I shall not say that this was not 
Shelley’s belief in 1820; but if in 1814 he 
knew that he could divorce his wife, why did 
he not do so ? Shelley answers the question 
for himself. It was because he would not 
descend to the base thoughts of the vulgar. 
Was man ever so completely blinded by 
passion ? It was Shelley’s duty to obtain a 
divorce if he could “have done so quite con¬ 
veniently.” It was his duty to Mary, who 
bad no wish to be a mistress where it was 
possible to be a wife. It was his duty 
to Godwin, whose friendship need not 
have been outraged. If Shelley was more 
than just to Harriet in not attempting 
to secure a divorce he was thereby less 
than just to Mary. And to whom was his 
first allegiance due ? To the woman who had 
defiled his bed, or to the woman he loved? In 
July, 1814, having convinced himself of 
Harriet’s infidelity, Shelley’s first duty must 
have been to Mary. Whether more than just 
to Harriet, or less than just to Mary in 
neglecting that first duty, Shelley at that 
juncture was not a moral man, because what 
fie acted did not correspond with what he 
knew. 

But it is not necessary to prove that Shelley 
was less than just to Mary in order to see that 
he was not more than just to Harriet. The facts 
are few, and now, thanks to Mr. Bowden, 
they are also very clear. In May, 1814, 
Shelley (who had re-married Harriet some six 
weeks before) absented himself from his home 
because he found life intolerable there, owing 
chiefly to the residence of his sister-in-law 
and her influence over his wife. He protested, 
and the sister-in-law removed herself to Bath, 
Harriet in anger going with her. Left to 
himself Shelley thought tenderly of his wife, 
and wrote a poem asking her forgiveness and 
pleading for her love. In this poem, now 
first published, dated May, 1814, Shelley 
spoke of his wife as “ only virtuous, gentle, 
kind.” 

“ Thy look of love has power to calm 
The stormiest passion of my soul. 

Thy gentle words are drops of balm 
In life’s too bitter bowl.” 

Mr. Bowden ssys that this poem proves 
that “ Harriet had assumed an attitude of 
hard alienation from her husband.” We shall 
see. In the same month, May, Harriet being 
still in Bath, Shelley met Mary Godwin in 
London. On June 8 Shelley, accompanied by 
Hogg, saw Mary at her father’s house, and 
the little that passed at that meeting abun¬ 
dantly proves that there had already been 
some intercourse of the nature of love. In 
the course of June Shelley addressed these 
lines to his new friend, Mary Godwin: 

“ Upon my heart thy accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 

On flowers half dead; thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly, etc., etc.’’ 

Early in July Shelley presented a copy of his 
Queen Mab to Mary Godwin; and beneath the 
dedication to Harriet, in which he had spoken 
of his wife, a year earlier, as the inspirer of all 
that was purest and noblest in his mind and 
soul, he wrote this “veiled comment”:— 
“Count Slobendorf was about to marry a 
woman who, attracted solely by his fortune, 


proved her selfishness by deserting him in 
prison.” Chivalry! The “ divine poet,” he 
who was “ true, simple-hearted, and brave,” 
he whose actions “ corresponded with what 
he knew.” “ He had married a woman,” 
says Mr. Bowden, “ who, as he now persuaded 
himself, had never truly loved him, who 
loved only his fortune and his rank, &c.” 
No, Shelley was not quite such a purse- 
proud self-deceiver. He did not believe 
his own “veiled comment”; but he could 
not, without an unmanly struggle, endanger 
the love of his new friend by showing how 
deeply he had loved another woman. Shelley 
knew that his wife had been so far 
from loving his fortune that she had 
shared his poverty and his wanderings; 
and that he himself had for a time lived 
chiefly on her money—her father’s allow¬ 
ance—when he had neither the power nor 
the intention of earning their daily bread. His 
“veiled comment” was false, and he must 
have known that it was false. But if it had 
been true it must have been base; and a woman 
of more spirit and keener insight than Mary 
Godwin, however deeply her affections had 
been involved, would have thought less of the 
man who used such means to woo her. 

Early in July, according to Mr. Bowden, 
while Shelley was writing love poems to Mary 
Godwin, he was still corresponding with his 
wife, and “ keeping her informed of his where¬ 
abouts.” But it seems that he “ was coming 
to believe that his wedded union with Harriet 
was a thing of the past.” Amazing discovery! 
In the first week of July his letters, hitherto 
very frequent, became fewer, and after a 
silence of four days—four days!—Harriet 
wrote to a friend saying that she was growing 
anxious as to not having heard from her 
husband for so long a time. To her the little 
interval was “an age,” and she begged to be 
told what had happened to her husband and 
where he then was. Boes this show that 
Harriet had “assumed an attitude of hard 
alienation ? ” It shows that on Harriet’s 
part there was yet no serious estrangement 
whatever, and that thus far Shelley had not 
given her the smallest reason to fear that their 
life together might not soon be resumed. 
About the middle of July, that is, in five or 
six days, Shelley answered that pathetic 
appeal by summoning his wife to London. 
She came, and what passed is not fully known. 
What we do know is that Shelley told his 
wife that their “ wedded union was a thing of 
the past.” Harriet was made ill by the shock 
of that statement. There is not the slightest 
reason to suspect that Shelley, believing his 
wife to be unfaithful, charged her with her 
guilt. If he did not act like a man to Harriet, 
he acted like a coward to Mary. He told his 
new friend that Harriet, who, two months* 
ago, was “ only virtuous, gentle, kind,” had 
forfeited the name of wife, and that her child 
would not be his. Bid he behave as if he be¬ 
lieved this? We shall see. Mr. Bowden says, 

‘ 1 He could not again give a husband’s heart 
to Harriet . . . and believing, too, that she 
would willingly accept freedom from the 
bondage of their wedded death-in-life,” etc. 
What reason had he for so believing ? None 
whatever that Mr. Bowden is able to show. 
“He quitted England,” says Mr. Bowden, 

“ sincerely convinced that Harriet had been 
willing to release him from the bitter con¬ 


straint of their dual misery, and that she 
might herself be happy under the altered 
circumstance.” Will the biographer pardon 
me for saying that Shelley did nothing 
of the kind? What he actually did was 
to write to Harriet a few days after 
his departure for the Continent, proposing 
that she should follow him, and take up her 
abode with or near himself and his mistress. 
“ In me,” he tells her, “ you will at least find 
one firm and constant friend, to whom your 
interests will be always dear, by whom your 
feelings will never wilfully be injured.” 
Not a word, not a whisper, about her in¬ 
fidelity ! Not a syllable showing that Harriet 
might be happy under the altered conditions 
of a liaiion with another man! Only a desire 
—a mad desire—to retain Harriet at his side 
on the “altered condition” that another 
woman should share his bed. The man who 
in 1814 wrote in this strain to his “ dearest 
Harriet,” the man who called himself her 
“firm and constant friend,” the man who pro¬ 
posed that she should follow him to Geneva, 
was the man who in 1820 called Heaven 
to witness that he was innocent with regard 
to her, and that he might have divorced her 
if he could have descended to the base 
thoughts of the vulgar. The synopsis which 
Mr. Bowden gives of Mrs. Shelley’s novel, 
Lodore, and the application he makes of it to 
Shelley’s case, is additional evidence—trivial 
enough, to be sure, but with its triviality 
Mr. Bowden must lay his own account—that 
petty causes of estrangement, in which Miss 
Westbrook was the motive power, not a 
grievous dereliction of conjugal duty, led to 
the separation of Harriet and Shelley. Pea¬ 
cock’s account of his interview with Shelley 
immediately before the elopement runs ex¬ 
actly parallel with the plot of Lodore. “It 
always appeared to me that you were 
very fond of Harriet,” said Peacock; and 
Shelley answered, “But you do not know 
how I hated her sister! ” Whereupon Mr. 
Bowden, with a resolute determination to 
accept Shelley’s acts as against his words, 
makes this comment: “It is evident 
that Shelley did not confide to Pea¬ 
cock the complete story of his alienation 
from Harriet.” It seems to be worse than 
unwise to wriggle like this out of the in¬ 
surmountable difficulty that nothing that 
Shelley said, nothing that he did, and 
nothing that he omitted to do — including 
the strange fact that in after years he 
omitted to turn his back on his wife’s 
supposed seducer—can justify the belief that 
when he separated from Harriet he believed 
her to be unfaithful. 

Even if it were right to exonerate Shelley 
from a charge of duplicity or of most wilful 
self-deception in regard to Harriet, there is 
only one way of making what he did square 
with what he knew in other passages of his 
life, and that is by frankly saying that he was 
deficient in the moral sense. He who cares 
to follow this trace may find abundant evi¬ 
dence at every stage of Shelley’s career; but 
he needs only two principal documents, Loon 
and Cythna, and the letter written from 
Troyes on August 13,1814. In May, June and 
July, 1814, Shelley’s sufferings between his 
sudden and violent passion for Mary and his 
remaining feeling — such as it was — for 
Harriet would, at the best, have ma de a total 
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bankruptcy of nearly any man’s moral 
nature. But the man who earlier than this 
and later could regard as a vulgar preju¬ 
dice the sacred instinct that holds a brother 
an d sister at once together and apart, the man 
who could not see that there was “ any 
natural and immutable law regulating the 
sexes except the law of mutual love and ser¬ 
vice,” the man who did not shrink from ask¬ 
ing his abandoned wife to share the society of 
the woman who had supplanted her, was a 
man who could have no moral nature to endure 
a collapse. If these are the only terms on 
which we can believe with Mr. Browning that 
“ what Shelley was, he was with an admirable 
sincerity,” then it is a disaster to the world 
that such a man should occupy the position of 
a leader of men, none the less that he was a 
heir of genius, all the more that he was not 
a profligate, but one who spent his life in a 
passionate pursuit of the thing he mistook for 
virtue. 

Mr. Bowden has given us such a picture of 
the man as for fidelity, literalness, and fulness 
of detail may never again be equalled. He 
has done everything for Shelley that industry, 
insight, faithfulness, and loyalty could do. 
But the total effect produced is not invigora¬ 
ting to the better part of our sympathies. The 
man who is now revealed to us from top to toe 
may have been a great poet, but he was not a 
great man. He was not only not a moral man 
according to the laws of England; he was not 
a moral man according to the laws of nature. 
He was capable of splendid unselfishness, of 
noble sympathy with the downtrodden, and 
of a tenderness to the vanquished in life’s 
struggles that one can scarcely think of with¬ 
out tears. But he was a man of diseased 
moral conscience, whose judgment of men and 
the world was daily being dishonoured by 
experience, who was strangely deficient in 
knowledge of the human heart, who was 
lacking in the saving humour that would 
have kept his sympathies sound, who was 
almost unable to be just to an enemy, and 
was capable of wild injustice to an alienated 
friend. He was a philosopher who acknow¬ 
ledged by his acts that his words had no 
practical bearing on real life. He was a 
philanthropist who might almost as profitably 
have cast his money into the sea and spent 
his energies in the cause of man in the region 
of the moon. The atmosphere of his life was 
mainly the atmosphere of hysteria. When 
Shelley asked Mrs. Turner what her brother 
Alfred thought of his flight with Mary, the 
lady replied, “ That you have been playing a 
German tragedy.” “ Very severe, but very 
true,” Shelley answered. But it was a turgid 
English melodrama without a hero; and 
notwithstanding Shelley’s earnestness, his 
sincerity, his unselfishness, his sympathy, his 
tenderness, and, above all, his inexpressible 
personal charm, the story of his life is a 
splendid performance that is not calculated to 
do the world much good. 

T. TTat.t. Caine. 


Slcetchet from My Life. By the late Admiral 
Hobart Pasha. (Longmans.) 

IxsEBPEcr as they are, and too hastily written, 
these sketches form a pleasing and not un¬ 
graceful memorial of one of the. very few 
Englishmen of our day who, bom to rank, 


interest, and promotion, have chosen to defy, 
and successfully defy, British prejudices, 
social, professional, and political. Augustus 
Hobart at sixty-four was hardly likely to 
betray the diffuse wrong-headedness of youth 
or the effete garrulity of age. Middle life is 
not the autobiographical epoch. He was 
not looking back upon a closed career; but, 
like a busy man of affairs, just utilised the 
enforced leisure of the sick-room to jot down 
a few reminiscences in his own plain, modest, 
yet confident, manner. His last words were as 
characteristic of himself as they are affect¬ 
ing now to all who mourn him. 

“ If I bring these pages to a somewhat abrupt 
conclusion, it is because I have had the bad 
luok to get a chill out shooting, and have been 
somewhat seriously ill. However, I have hope 
that there is ‘ life in the old dog yet,’ and that 
I may before long have some other adventures 
of a similar description to add to these ' un¬ 
varnished sketches ’ of my life.” 

And this was written in the last stage of a 
hopeless illness, a few days before that death 
whose approach he sturdily refused to recog¬ 
nise. Nor was such fortitude the outcome of 
a rough, coarse nature; for we cannot too 
highly praise his delicate reticence and for¬ 
bearance. He suppresses the names of his 
private enemies. The very names of their 
ships are so faintly indicated by initials that 
only the experts whom it may concern will 
trouble to track them out. He has not 
studied in the new school of posthumous 
calumny and testamentary libel—“ e’en in 
their ashes live their wonted fires”—who, 
launching Greek fire and stink-pots from 
behind the tomb, would tempt us to misread 
the old maxim as “Be superstitibus nil nisi 
bonum,” and, revising Solon, to cry, “Call 
no man formidable till his death.” In his 
scramble through life Hobart jostled against 
many a knave and many a fool who deserved 
exposure; but seemingly he felt that each has 
a little folio wing—if only one or two—of harm¬ 
less believers who love and admire him for such 
measure of good as, unseen of the world, is in 
him, and who must needs weep to see their 
idol stripped and mocked. He passes lightly 
over his somewhat neglected childhood and 
first three years at sea under a bad captain. 
That a man of rank and breeding should 
illtreat a child of twelve—a relative con¬ 
fided to his care—so barbarously, ought to 
be, but is not, incredible. The wretch 
belonged to a type nearly extinct—“ He was 
a handsome young man, with fine features, 
darkened, however, by a deep scowl ”—the 
old type of the essentially wicked man. No 
one is unaffectedly wicked nowadays, because 
no one enjoys such despotic power as those 
captains of the old school. 

* When engaged in the suppression of the 
slave trade young Hobart witnessed an in¬ 
stance (p. 22) of that unscrupulous and insolent 
naval policy which made our ships too often 
a byword. In this case, a sanguinary en¬ 
counter and fatal caeu» belli was averted by the 
humane surrender of his rights by the French 
commander. The passage is too long for 
quotation. Hobart took part in the expedi¬ 
tion to Paraguay in 1839, and praises highly 
—perhaps unduly—the order and prosperity 
of the Jesuit rule, before we murdered Para¬ 
guay, among other viotdms, by our precious 
Liberating Policy. Of slaver-hunting and the 


great Emancipation bubble Hobart writes with 
distressing candour and highly improper 
veracity. As a philanthropic and deservedly 
self-satisfied nation, we object to be reminded 
that philanthropy itself invented the slave- 
trade ; or that the worst ’plantation was a 
heaven compared to the hell of cannibal 
Africa; or that the horrors of the slave ships 
were entirely due to our interference; or 
about the spies in our pay, and the wholesale 
corruption we enoouraged; or that, after all, 
we simply stole the slaves ourselves from tbeir 
purchasers and enslaved them to work seven 
years for us in Bemerara, and then, by 
emancipation, opened to them (or such as 
survived) the glorious vista of vice, want, and 
degradation. Such remarks are most trne, 
most imprudent, most impertinent and shoal l 
be put down. For the baleful reign of 
Philanthropy—that thirsty vampire which has 
long brooded over the sleep of Humanity— 
has not yet passed away, and simple truth is 
still blasphemy. 

Hobart’s interviews with Antonelli and 
Pio Nono (chap, viii.) contribute something 
to the history of the Pope’s flight to Gaeta. 
More important is the author’s justification 
of his seizure of the Emesis at Syra, a 
leading case in the law of blockade. Here 
Hobart is probably right upon a point where 
England has usually taken too moderate a 
view of her rights. Of the blockade-running 
adventures we will only say they are exciting 
and racy. Had Marryat practised the sport 
he would have described it not much better. 
Nor will we venture out of our depth to 
criticise the author’s remarks on military and 
naval tactics, Turk and Bussian; or his 
mockery of torpedoes. One story, however, 
is as curious as it is exciting. Hobart’s 
flagship onoe caught the Czar’s splendid 
yacht, the Livadia, in the disgraceful act of 
pillaging and burning a poor little Turkish 
merchant ship, and chased the imperial 
marauder across the Euxine into Sebastopol. 
Another story throws light on news manu¬ 
facture. A Turkish ironclad hastening with 
stores to Sulina reported that on her way she 
had casually chased a Bussian cruiser, but 
could only spare time to exchange a few 
shots. Soon after appeared a paragraph in 
the Times : “ Turkish ironclad driven off and 
nearly destroyed by the Bussian mail-boat 
cruiser Vesta," describing 
“ how the Vesta had engaged at close quarters 
a Turkish ironclad, killing her crew; how 
officers in European uniform had been seen 
directing the working of the Turkish guns, Ac.; 
how her sides were crimson with the torrents 
of blood pouring from her decks ; and how she 
would have been surely captured had the Pali 
been provided with sufficient ammunition. It 
added that the gallant Russian commander was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm on his 
arriving at Sebastopol, and immediately pro¬ 
moted to high rank, and covered with deco¬ 
rations.” 

The author is too fair not to add that, when 
the impostor was found out, he was instantly 
degraded. For Admiral Hobart was a generous 
enemy. He admires and celebrates the mili¬ 
tary virtues and splendid gallantry of the 
Bussians. He deplores and blames himself 
that, Hke others, he saw too late the superior 
resources and indomitable courage of the 
Federal Americans. It was not his fault that 
fate once opposed him to the only nation 
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which discerning tolerance oonld not respect— 
the greedy Greeks. The rebel Southern 
States had his sympathy in their foolish, 
heroic struggle for liberty and existence. 
He was not blind to their glaring faults; but 
his strong sense was revolted at the hypo¬ 
critical paradox of an eighty-year-old con¬ 
federacy founded on Secession throttling 
Secession by civil war. One foreign people 
above all—and the one he knew best, and 
bad known in their bitter life and death 
struggle, when national character flashes out 
in supreme sincerity—claimed his honest 
respect. Experience presented the Ottoman 
Turks to this practical sailor as history pre¬ 
sents them to the philosopher—dispelling the 
mists of ignorant, intolerant prejudice which 
still float down to us from crusading days to 
distort our view of that noble race of few 
inherent vices and many splendid and deep- 
rooted virtues. Cramped by circumstance, 
their political genius distorted by the glamour 
of an alien Semitic faith, their government 
a vile ferment of Western leaven among 
the dregs of Oriental corruption, unwilling, 
and now unable, to march side by side on the 
p ith of progress with the nations which for 
ages have reviled while they feared them, the 
Turks might yet have found mercy had they 
not scandalised Europe by the fatal impru¬ 
dence, the unpardonable sin, of practising 
Christian virtue apart from Christianity. All 
which surely we may regret when we reflect 
that in the moral sphere, above mere racial 
and historical affinities, the Turk claims a far 
nearer kinship to the Englishman than does 
even the Spanish Goth, Religious differences 
have hardly ever marred our genuine intimate 
camaraderie with the Magyars, in the rare 
cases where intercourse has existed; between 
us and the Turks a wider chasm of bigotry 
has yawned, engulfing those who have 
charitably tried to leap it. Our grandfathers 
would have openly called Hobart Pasha a 
renegade—we only think him so—our grand¬ 
children will do neither. Our utmost stretch 
of indulgence is to excuse the sailor because 
he was only a sailor. Sailing away as a boy, 
and all his life, from the charmed circle of 
insular prejudice, learning life by living, and 
foreign peoples in their own homes instead of 
in British parlours, lecture-rooms, and mis¬ 
sionary meetings, Admiral Hobart, like many 
another sailor of vigorous understanding, un¬ 
sophisticated conscience, and limited culture, 
failed to appreciate the time-honoured preju¬ 
dice which should have forbidden him to 
respect in the infidel those very virtues— 
dignity, sobriety, fortitude, domesticity, truth, 
generosity, and love of justice—which he had 
been taught to revere as the peculiar appanage 
of his own countrymen. In his eyes the 
swindling Greek was no better than the 
corrupt Pasha, the savage Bashi Bazouk no 
worse than the cut-throat Bulgarian, and 
none of them half so bad as the Atrocity- 
monger. He may be at times superficial and 
inaccurate; but that his main views will 
ultimately prevail, and that the simple 
annals of his life now before us will come to 
be read with keener and more enlightened 
interest, is a prognostication rather than a 
prophecy. E. Pdbcell. 


THE PALESTINE PILGBIMs’ TEXT 80CIETV. 

Of the Buildings of Justinian ly Procopius. 
Translated by Aubrey Stewart, and Anno¬ 
tated by Col. Sir C. W. Wilson and Prof. 
Hayter Lewis. Map, Plates, and Plans. 
(Printed for the Society.) 

Description of Syria, including Palestine, ly 
Midcaddasi. Translated from the Arabic, 
and Annotated by Guy le Strange. Map 
and Plans. (Printed for the Society.) 
These, the last two publications of the Pales¬ 
tine Pilgrims’ Text Sooiety, are valuable con¬ 
tributions to the topography of Syria and 
Palestine. 

The De Aedificiis of Procopius has, so 
far as I know, never before been trans¬ 
lated into English, with the exception of 
the few pages relating to Jerusalem, of 
which a version will be found in the second 
volume of Williams’s Holy City and the 
appendix to Fergusson’s Temples of the Jews. 
The present translation is well done, and 
accompanied by numerous illustrations and 
plans. The notes, as might be expected from 
their authors, are valuable and strictly illus¬ 
trative ; and Prof. Lewis in the appendix has 
added one on the church of St. Mary in Jeru¬ 
salem, in which, while frankly expressing his 
own inclination to identify it with the Mosque 
El Aksa, he has fairly stated the opposing 
theories of Forgusson and Goeje, and declined 
to offer any ex cathedra opinion until after 
a second visit (from which he has just 
returned) to Jerusalem. This is a marked 
improvement on the notes to Antoninus in 
a former issue of the society, on which I 
i commented some eighteen months ago (see 
AciDEKT, February 7, 1885). 

On that occasion I remarked that “an 
English version of Mokaddassi and some 
of the other writers recently edited by 
Goeje would be a boon of the first 
magnitude.’’ It is with proportionate satis¬ 
faction that I now find Mokaddassi made 
available for the first time to students who 
are ignorant of Arabic. The tract is in every 
way a most interesting one; and, so far as 
I have been able to compare it in part with 
a MS. version kindly made for myself by 
Prof. Robertson, of Glasgow, the translation, 
while very readable, seems also thoroughly 
reliable. 

In many points the information to be 
gleaned from this author is as instruct¬ 
ing as it is novel. To the student of 
the topography of Jerusalem it is of especial 
importance. From Mokaddassi we learn for 
the first time that in the latter part of the 
tenth century the dome of the rock was in 
the actual possession of the Mohammedans, 
and that confronting it there was a Christian 
Church of remarkable magnificence. The 
date, therefore, assigned by the late Mr. 
Fergusson to the transference of the Church 
of the Sepulchre must be given up; and that 
transference must, by those who adopt his 
views, be assigned to the period of the Persian 
invasion (a.d. 614), of the capture of the 
city by Omar (a.d. 637), or of the Caliphate 
of Abd-el-Melek (a.d. 688). 

I regret that the translator has given no 
account of the original recensions of his 
author. These, as described by Goeje, are 
two in number: B, the Berlin Codex, and C, 
the Constantinople one. The latter is the 


briefer of the two; bnt there seems difficulty 
in deciding whether it was abbreviated from 
the other, or whether the Berlin version formed 
a second and enlarged recension. It would 
have added much to the interest of the trans¬ 
lation had the passages omitted in the shorter 
version as well as those included in it, bnt 
not in the Berlin edition, been specially 
noted. I regret also to see that the map of 
Jerusalem unhesitatingly identifies Zion with 
the western hill, though the shading would 
indicate that the possibility of the south¬ 
east corner of the Haran area being not 
on a slope is beginning to be admitted. 
The notes are very full and very fair. I 
have noticed only one mistake. On p. 41 the 
“ Masjid al Aksa” is said to be “known to 
the Franks as the Mosque of Omar.” This 
is an evident slip of the writer, though, 
perhaps, nearer to the truth than he sus¬ 
pected. On p. 46 he corrects himself by 
explaining 

“ that the term mosque [masjid] includes not 
only the main edifice and its courts [here the 
Aksa mosque], but also the whole of the area 
[here the temple area or noble sanctuary] 
which is round the mosque and all the buildings 
thereunto appertaining. 

May I suggest to the council that a version 
of Istakhri (also included in Goeje’swork) 
might well follow that of Mokadassi ? 

Alex. B. M'Gbiooe. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Story of Philip Methuen. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell. In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Copper Queen. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
In 8 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Rouse Party. By Ouida. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The Senior Major. By Philip Gaskell. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Psychologist. By Putnam P. Bishop. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Spoilt ly Matrimony. ByE Jahn. (White.) 
John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Mbs. Needell’s new novel is not an im¬ 
provement on Lucia, Hugh, and Another. 
It is not a whit more powerful, and it is even 
less pleasant. Indeed, but for the moral 
earnestness which pervades The Story of 
Philip Methuen , it might have been inferred, 
from a reading of it, that the author had 
been making a careful study of one of the 
numerous types of French realism, and had 
sought to reproduce it, with English varia¬ 
tions. Anna Methuen, at all events, recalls 
M. Ohnet’s Countess Sarah. They are equally 
“ snperb ” in the physical sense, equally un¬ 
disciplined, and equally unscrupulous; and it 
must be regarded as really a matter of little 
moment—merely a silver streak of difference 
—that Anna is passionately devoted to the 
man who is her husband, while Sarah is 
passionately devoted to a man who is not her 
husband. Mrs. Needell has not so much 
written a novel as propounded an ethico-social 
problem, and solved it wrongly. Philip 
Methaen is betrothed to Honor. Aylmer, 
whom he loves, as he himself is loved, 
intensely. He leqves his country-house 
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for his London apartments. To his horror 
he finds there Anna Trevelyan, the daughter 
of an eccentric or moral waif he had met 
abroad, and to whom he had promised to 
extend a strictly friendly protection. Anna 
has conceived an ardent passion for Methuen, 
to which he gives no response whatever. In 
despair, on hearing of his intended marriage, 
she leaves her aunt’s house, and proceeds to 
his lodgings in London, where she has, indeed, 
been two days before she is discovered by him. 
He is a member of the Church of Home, a 
man of absolute veracity, in whom rectitude 
approximates to saintliness. He has warned 
Adrian Earle, a lover of Anna’s, that she 
is not “ worthy ” of him, and he does not 
spare her when he finds her at his feet in 
his room. Her aunt arrives on the scene, and 
she and her husband, a rather weak clergy¬ 
man, insist that he is bound in “ honour” to 
marry Anna. He- agrees, and the result is 
misery to him, to Honor Aylmer, and to Anna 
herself. But this is precisely what Methuen 
ought not to have done. He is above all 
things a conscience-worshipper, and had he 
obeyed the dictates of his conscience he would 
have refused at all hazards to marry a woman 
who had simply committed an outrage upon 
him, who had, perhaps, compromised him but 
whom he had not compromised. The tragedy 
of Philip Methuen, for such is his “ story ” 
in every sense, is unreal and artistically un¬ 
necessary. But once this Berious difficulty is 
got over, it must be allowed that Anna 
Methuen is a powerful, a repulsively power¬ 
ful sketch of a woman who has not, and 
does not attempt to acquire, any command 
over her passions, and whom jealousy makes 
g. murderess in intent, if not in fact. It is 
almost a stroke of genius to allow her, in the 
end, to consent to marry Adrian Earle after 
Philip Methuen's death, not because she cares 
for him, but because she cannot live alone. 
Philip Methuen, too, is a striking portrait, 
though not so striking or finished with such 
painstaking care as Anna. Philip wants the 
last only of Balthasar Grecian's three 8’s— 
Sanctity, Soundness of Body, and Sageness— 
to have been a happy man. Imperfect as he 
is, he would, under different auspices, have 
made an admirable Jesuit missionary. 

If Miss Roosevelt had but tried to achieve 
a little less in The Copper Queen, she would 
have accomplished a good deal more. As it 
stands, this book is a monument of industry, 
and a quarry out of which numerous American 
novels may be obtained in the future. Cali¬ 
fornian swindling and fortune-hunting, the 
great fire of Chicago, fashionable frivolity 
and aestheticism in New York, English 
society presided over by the Prince of Wales 
and leavened by Americaines, a financial 
vendetta, a murder, a suicide (?), a bigamy, a 
screaming farce of a trial d la Guiteau—these 
sire only a few of the plums in Miss Roosevelt’s 
pie. Her novel is as formidable in point of 
size and of variety of contents as a Corporation 
banquet, and is very nearly as difficult of 
digestion. Yet there are good things—in the 
shape both of good incidents and good char¬ 
acters—in a Copper Queen. Thus, boarding- 
school life in Chicago is sketched with liveli¬ 
ness and humour. Nor does Miss Roosevelt 
ever quite forget amidst her marvellous wan¬ 
derings her heroine Enilda Rozen, or that 
heroine’s true American and false English 


lover, who are the best characters in the 
book. Her description of the Chicago fire is 
a disappointment. Her picture of Engish 
society is a caricature, which has not even 
the merit of being amusing. As for the 
Baron D’Orbach, alias Black Bill of Chicago, 
he is such a preposterous scoundrel that it 
is quite incredible that even America could 
harbour him. Yet, with all its faults, there 
is more of power and promise in this story 
than in many novels that, from the artistic 
point of view, are infinitely more satisfactory. 

A House Party is either the most 
frankly Afra Behnish or the most de¬ 
liberately Juvenalian of all Ouida’s works. 
She does not indicate which, and the matter 
is of little consequence. It cannot be de¬ 
scribed as a novel. It is really the unroofing 
of a fashionable bagnio. Surrenden Court, 
the seat of the Earl of Usk, is, as that 
interesting and candid peer describes it, an 
Agapemone, when his wife has her “house 
party ” in it. Lady Usk deliberately invites 
wives without their husbands and husbands 
without their wives, to promote what “men 
call gallantry and gods adultery ”—only that 
the gallantry is conspicuous by its absence. 
The education of the members of this party 
is, we gather from the language they use, 
inferior to that of children at a country 
Board school. They talk of politics, that is 
to say, they abuse “ Bradlaugh” and “Joe ” 
Chamberlain—was A House Party written 
before the split in the Liberal party over the 
Home Rule question ?—after the fashion of 
stable boys who pick up the crumbs of 
invective let fall by their masters. Even 
when they are engaged in the business that 
has brought them together, they use a jargon 
which is an unlovely mixture of ungram¬ 
matical English and Lower Empire French. 
“That kind of connexions are invariably 
dangerous, invariably,” remarks the philoso¬ 
pher of the Surrenden Court party. Ouida’s 
folks speak out freely about scandals before 
young girls, even before their own young 
girls. 

“ 1 A naughty woman is delightful,’ observes 
Lord Brandolin, the Lancelot of the House 
Party, to Lady Usk, his hostess; ‘ but then she 
is, if you marry her, compromising. 'Which 
am I to take of the two ? I would be bored to 
death by what Renan calls la femme pure, and 
against la femme taree as a wife I have a pre¬ 
judice. ... I have really thought I would 
marry a high caste Hindoo woman. They 
[sic, of course] are very beautiful, and their 
forms far more exquisite than any European’s, 
being wholly uncramped by stays.’ ‘ 1 don’t 
think,’ remonstrates Lady Usk, who oddly 
enough is a ‘pure’ woman, although she 
does not object to her husband ‘ flirting ’ with 
Dulcia Lady Waverloy, ‘ that you need be 
afraid of the young girls of our time being 
innocent. They are eveillces enough, Heaven 
knows, and experienced enough in all con¬ 
science.’ Brandolin confirms this view by say¬ 
ing, ‘ The girls of the day are horrible. 
Nothing is unknown to them. They smoke, 
they gamble, they flirt without decency or 
graco,’ ” &c. 

A House Party winds up with the marriage 
of this marvellous Brandolin to Vera Sabaroff, 
a Russian widow, whose antecedents are 
enveloped in a cloud of malignant gossip, but 
who proves, with the help of a sort of screen- 
scene, that she has not been the mistress of a 
njan who had plied her with “ half-hearted 


and shallow erotics.” Not that it would 
have mattered to Brandolin if she had, his 
indifference proving that, as his future wife 
puts it, “ he has a great nature.” Do the 
Usks, and the Waverleys, and the Brandolins 
exist only in Ouida’s remarkable imagination, 
or are there really creatures in some moral 
slum of England who are aping the heroes and 
heroines of the Wycherley drama, without 
their capacity for saying smart things, and 
with as little regard for decency ? This 
question is all that A House Party suggests, 
but it is an important question. 

Mr. Philip Gaskell evidently knows some¬ 
thing of garrison life, but his The Senior 
Major is a rather silly, an intolerably long, 
and an unpleasant book. Three volumes are 
taken up with the adventures of Dorothy 
Grainger, an ingenue and a goose, who has to 
run the gauntlet of the ruffianly attentions of 
officers the majority of whom are the reverse 
of gentlemen, and who consider her ‘‘fair 
game ” because she is poor. There is, of 
course, a Sir Galahad in the person of Major 
Beresford; but why does he not thrash his 
colonel within an inch of his life, or have 
him tried for murder? 

If the American Special Providence, who, 
while playing the title-role in The Psychologist, 
talks slang, theology, and the Baconian 
method at intervals between making love and 
distributing cheques, had been kept, in point of 
self-importance and fluency, to one-fifth of his 
present dimensions, we should have said that 
Mr. Bishop had produced an amusing and 
readable book. When Mr. Ralph Jorman is not 
Jormandising, or doling out what he chooses to 
consider psychology, or when he is not making 
such hopelessly American statements as “My 
heart is as flabby as a chunk of macerated 
tripe,” he talks a great deal of good sense. 
Here is, for example, a recipe for the refor¬ 
mation of a young man who has almost drunk 
himself into delirium tremens, which has 
surely not been published before : 

“ It is probable that I shall give him whiskey, 
but I may see reason for substituting brandy. 
I shall get him off to the plane of teetotalism 
with a little champagne. Besides I have a 
preparation of bromide, and some of Valentine’s 
meat lozenges.” 

Then a good deal may be said for the plot 
of The Psychologist, and unquestionably for 
one or two of the chief characters in it— 
notably Mrs. Erdby, an attractive and mis¬ 
understood widow, and Orria Barleck, the 
young man who needs and accepts Jorman’s 
recipe, only to plunge from spirituous into 
spiritual excesses—are cleverly sketched. But 
the effect of the whole is unsatisfactory and 
even irritating. Mr. Bishop should in future 
publish his “philosophical” essays, and hie 
stories of American life, manners, and money¬ 
making, in separate volumes. 

Mr. Jahn should have made it clear whose life 
it is in his story that is really “ spoilt by matri¬ 
mony.” Lucy Neville commits suicide because 
she does not reach the state of matrimony, 
and Sophy Neville might have been spared 
the discomfort of figuring for a time as a 
“suspect” had she availed herself at an 
earlier period of an opportunity that is 
offered her of entering that state. As for 
Mr. Ashton, the amorous rector, Sophy Neville 
says of him that fie “will either marry the 
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first woman who comes in his way, or he will 
turn more ritualistic and ascetic than ever; 
and, after a short period of repentance for his 
sins, he will live and die in the full odour 
of sanctity.” Possibly; but, as Mr. Ashton 
does not marry anybody in Mr. Jahn’s pages, 
it cannot be said that he is spoiled by matri¬ 
mony. This may seem a matter of detail; 
but then so is nearly everything in this book. 
It wants backbone in the shape of a compact 
plot. Thus, no sufficiently good reason is 
shown why the scene of the story should 
shift from a forest on the frontiers of France 
in the time of the war of 1870-71 to a country 
parish in England, with itB amorous and 
ritualistic rector. One or two of the char¬ 
acters in Spoilt by Matrimony — Sophy 
Neville, her German captain, and her emi¬ 
nently superior cousin, Horace Young—would 
have been rather good, if only Mr. Jahn had 
done them justice, or allowed them to do 
jnstice to themselves. 

Miss Ingelow’s “ book without beginning,” 
as she terms her John Jerome, is a failure. It 
is a story with ever so little of a plot and 
ever so many digressions. Even when Miss 
Ingelow is compelled by the exigencies of a 
story, as in Sarah de Berenger, to adhere to 
the ordinary rules that govern plot-construc¬ 
tion, she is prone to divagations of positively 
alarming length. But when, as in John 
Jerome, Bhe deliberately revels in “thoughts,” 
she becomes tedious in the last degree, the more 
especially as this “thinking” is of the most 
comprehensive kind, and includes sea-sickness, 
women’s rights, the “habits” (sic) of the 
Deity, and the sausages, embraces, and part- 
songs of Germans. In this sea of “ thought" 
there disport themselves Myself (a young man 
with a limp), She (a cousin to whom he is 
attached), and Another, to whom She is 
engaged, and who bears the intolerably odious 
name of Tudor Smutt. There is only one good 
—in the sense of ordinarily human—scene in 
John Jerome, that in which Myself admini¬ 
sters a moral horse-whipping to Another, and 
all for the Bake, and with a view to the 
reversion, of She. William Wallace. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quies. 
From the French of Paul Celiere. By Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. With 120 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) The author of 
this amusing book of involuntary travels 
declared that he would be content if he avoided 
boring his readers ; but his flight of fancy is so 
originally designed, and so lightly accomplished, 
that he may expect as many admirers in this 
country as he has already found among the 
young people in France. The meek little 
archaeologist who is borne sorely against his 
will from Algeria to Khartum, by horse, 
camel, and ostrich post, reminds us in some 
points of the inimitable Tartarin, whom he 
equals in dignity and ingenuity of resource. 
The excellent comic servant, and the inevitable 
baronet in the desert, sustain their parts with 
unusual freshness. The translation is correct, 
and the illustrations are numerous and finely 
executed. 

The Log of the “ Flying Fish.” A Story of 
Aerial and Submarine Peril and Adventure. By 
Harry Collingwood. With Twelve full-page 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Blackie.) We 
have had occasion before now to praise Mr. 
Collingwood’s stories of the sea. His new 
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volume is full of even more vividly recounted 
adventures than those which charmed so many 
boy-readers in Pirate Island and the Congo 
Rovers. There is, perhaps, some danger that 
he may exhaust the whole field of marvels, and 
bring his audience to a premature condition of 
satiety. Certainly a good deal maybe expected 
from the owners of a vessel of inexhaustible 
power and swiftness, made of a metal as light 
as thistledown and a hundred times stronger 
than steel; and the crew of the Flying Fish do 
their best to combine amusement with instruc¬ 
tion at the North Pole, at the bottom of the 
sea, and in Central Africa, as they may happen 
to be for the moment. There is a thrilling 
adventure on the precipices of Mount Everest, 
when the ship floats off, and 'providentially 
returns by force of “ gravitation,” or, as it 
should be, “capillary attraction.” The electric 
dagger, which not only kills by a shock, but 
also inflicts a severe wound, is an instance 
of the over-abundance of machinery which 
somewhat oppresses us during the story of the 
voyage ; and we cannot help feeling that the 
glimpse of live mammoths and unioorns is a 
waste of good material that might be worked 
up into another exciting romance. 

The Adventurous Voyage of the “ Polly," and 
other Yarns. By S. Whitechurch Sadler, R.N. 
(S.P.O.K.) These are all capital yarns of old 
cruises after slave-ships, told with vigour and 
in a manly style. They will, doubtless, be read 
with avidity by numberless boys, who will 
learn from them nothing but what is wholesome. 
They are full of adventures, and fights, and 
mutinies, and other things pleasant to read 
about as we sit at home at ease. The writer 
is not a Marryat, to be sure. There is not much 
individuality about the characters; the boy 
who sailed in the Polly has little to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the hero of the Oood In¬ 
tent, or that of the Vixen. But this is of 
little consequence in stories so full of incident. 
And whatever dofects they may have are not 
likely to bo discovered till the reader has 
arrived breathless at the end of them. 

Perseverance Island ; or, The Robinson Crusoe 
of the Nineteenth Century. By Douglas Frazer. 
Illustrated. (Blackie.) The unfortunate 
mariner whose adventures are here described 
had, we are told, a great advantage over the 
original Crusoe in his practical knowledge of 
the common arts and sciences. On the other 
hand, he has no well-supplied wreck at hand, 
and has to mako his own powder. This, how¬ 
ever, is but a slight matter to one who can 
make Bessemer steel and all the delicate 
machinery required for a submarine boat, and 
who can generally, out of the most unpromising 
materials, supply himself with “ implements of 
power and instruments of science,” and do 
“thousands of things that the old Robinson 
Crusoe never dreamed of doing.” We must 
confess that we do not see the advantage of 
making out the hero of our childhood to have 
been “ a bungler at everything which he under¬ 
took.” We are disposed, however, to admit 
that the new Crusoe was a good mechanic, and 
“ ingenious and inventive on sea and land” ; and 
we rejoice when he becomes by luck and 
industry a millionaire, twenty times as rich as 
Monte Cristo. We could wish that he had 
spared the sea-serpent, another old friend whose 
romance is rubbed off by the practical mechanic. 
He turns out to be a sea-serpent of the ordinary 
kind, and to be much such a snake as was seen 
from the deck of the Daedalus, only with more 
unpleasant eyes. The sea-serpent has no chance 
against the mechanic in the diving-boat, and is 
very soon harpooned and brought to shore. The 
goats are of a superior breed, and learn to work 
an engine and to play backgammon in a way 
which would have astonished the original 
Robinsop. There is a good story of buccaneers, 


reminding the reader of Treasure Island, at a 
considerable distance; and there are incidents 
which recall the ingenious Swiss Family 
Robinson. On the whole it is an amusing 
book, got up in good style, and amply furnished 
with attractive illustrations. 

The Lottery Ticket: a Tale of Tellemarken. 
By Jules Verne. With thirty-eight Illustra¬ 
tions. (Sampson Low.) Those who expect a 
fresh tale of wonder from the author of “ The 
Journey to the Moon ” will bo dissatisfied with 
a simple story of peasant life in Norway, in 
which nothing more exciting happens than the 
drawing of a prize-ticket by the right person. 
The author has driven a carriole over the 
Paradise Hills and looked into the glassy Tyri 
Fjord; he has sailed through the storm- 
haunted Hardanger and gazed at the Fall of 
the Rjnkan-Foss, which, with pardonable ex¬ 
aggeration, he declares to be six times as high 
as Niagara; and he brought away with him 
“ an impression of poetry and charm,” which 
reappears in his simple story. Like most of 
his countrymen, he is Bomewhat indifferent to 
exactness of detail. The boatmen of “Telle¬ 
marken ” do not use frail canoes of birch-bark, 
and the traveller must have been fifty years 
too late to see the “common cake” made of 
bark ‘ * mixed with lichens and choppings of 
straw.” The translation is somewhat stiff, and 
some of his readers will be puzzled by such 
expressions as “the high pylones of the silver 
mines,” and such awkward adjeotives as 
“feminized” and “torrential.” The story is 
good of its kind, and the illustrations are 
spirited and accurate, though exception might 
possibly be taken to the “Dance upon the 
Green” by those who have seen “the bride’s 
crown danced off” in the farm-kitchen at the 
end of a Norwegian wedding. 

The Prairie Chief. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) All boys are prepared to extend a 
hearty welcome to any book by Mr. Ballantyne, 
and they will not be disappointed by The Prairie 
Chief, which seems to us one of his best. 
The plot as a whole is perhaps not quite so 
thrilling as usual; but there is no lack of 
exciting incidents, the descriptions of little 
Tom’s adventure with the bear, and of the 
rescue of the missionary and the women from 
the camp of the Blackfeet, being especially 
good. These Blackfeet are not what they 
ought to be; but the majority of Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s Indians are most delighful and 
estimable people, and he seems to be 
ambitious of becoming hierophant of the cult 
of “the noble red man”—a post which has 
been vacant since the death of Fenimore 
Cooper. Whitefoot would be quite an acquisi¬ 
tion to a Tybumian drawing-room. 

Boy’s Own Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Hope long ago proved 
himself an admirable writer for boys, and his 
work it all the more refreshing for having a 
salt of individuality not to be found in that of 
many of his rivals. We find it even in this 
volume, though the nine historical stories of 
which it consists are taken from foreign 
sources, and Mr. Hope’s task has been simply 
one of translation and adaptation. Still, his 
work, such as it is. has been admirably per¬ 
formed. The stories are well-selected, and are 
so told as to convey a good deal of instruction 
to boy-readers, who will suppose they are being 
only entertained. 

At the South Pule ; or, the Adventures of Ralph 
Peugelley. By W. G. H. Kingston. (Cassell.) 
That always admirable and delightful writer, 
Mr. Kingston, has again combined instruction, 
amusement, and intense interest in this thrilling 
story of adventures in the Polar Regions of the 
South. Ralph Pengelley’s narrative of his 
hairbreadth escapes from the heartless master 
of a South-Sea whaler, from dosing icebergs, 
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from strange monsters of the deep, and from 
the innumerable horrors of a winter upon an 
ioe island are thrilling enough to satisfy the 
most exigent of boy readers; and even the 
hardened adult who has onoe opened the book 
does not find it very easy to close it. Our 
only complaint is that the illustrations are— 
to say the least—unequal to the text. 

The Life of Robert Fulton. By Thomas W. 
Knox. (New York and London: Putnam.) 
To all boys, especially those with a taste for 
engineering, this book will be heartily welcome. 
Fulton was a mechanical genius, one of the 
pioneers of steam navigation, and the inventor 
of submarine boats, torpedoes, and a number of 
other ingenious contrivances for the convenience 
and destruction of mankind. He was the en¬ 
gineer of the Erie Canal, and the designer of 
what was probably the first cast-iron aqueduct 
in England. He also painted a panorama. For 
other details of his interesting life, boys are 
referred to Mr. Knox’s book, which also con¬ 
tains a short history of steam navigation from 
its commencement down to the present time. 
This is carefully compiled and written in a 
style that all can understand. It is also abun¬ 
dantly illustrated with pictures of steamboats 
from the Fulton the First, to the Great 
Eastern. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. (Blackie.) 
This volume, as the title indicates, is a collection 
of stories of famous captives and exiles, in 
which young people are almost certain to be 
interested. Something of the same kind has, 
we think, been done before, but the 
anonymous author writes with both freshness 
and brightness; and the very old-fashioned 
fathers and mothers, tutors and governors, who 
fight shy of fiction will find it to their taste. 
The book, like most of Messrs. Blackie & Son’s 
productions, is very creditably illustrated. 

Madame ' Tabby's Establishment. By Kari. 
Illustrated by L. Wain. (Macmillan.) This is 
a book of really fresh character both in text and 
illustrations. Seeing how much life and indi¬ 
viduality the author can give to cats and 
kittens, and how muoh invention has been 
spent in imagining a new oat-world and a 
romantic cat-life, muoh may be expected of the 
author when he (or she) turns his (or her) 
attention to a story of human existence. They 
are all distinct personages these pussies— 
Madame Tabby and her governesses, Whisky 
and Phisky, and her pupils, Diana and Snow¬ 
ball. Prince Jumpy Wumpy is a real aristocrat 
and fine gentleman, and Krank is a picture of 
the noble bandit, nor must the distinguished 
warrior Boki be omitted from the list of 
characters impressed with strong personality. 
In the illustrations the artist has entered 
perfectly into the spirit of the author, and the 
technical skill and fine humour displayed in 
them is quite unusual. There ought to be a 
future in store for both collaborators in this 
very fresh and sprightly book, which brims over 
with fun and fancy. The illustrations have 
been very carefully cut, and little can have been 
lost of the fine draughtsmanship and subtle ex¬ 
pression of the artist. 

The Story of Old Widdy. By Zala. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.) Another cat story of 
a very different and inferior type, but still 
readable and not unpleasant. We doubt if it 
is advisable to put into little girls’ heads the 
notion that they should strive to make “ a mark 
in life,” or that the way to begin is to write a 
mild little story about a cat; but there are 
many more foolish and unwholesome tales than 
this. 

Jessamine and her Lesson Books, and why She was 
late for Gipsy Tea. ByC. Birley. (SkeSington.) 
Why was Jessamine late for gipsy tea, and what 
has that got to do with lesson books P This is 


a secret which we would not divulge for worlds. 
If we did we should spoil all the pleasure of 
reading this very little book, whioh is only 
thirty-five pages long. It is enough to say 
that there is both pleasure and profit 
in store for the little ones who read it; 
for Jessamine was really awfully naughty, 
so naughty indeed that we wonder that 
the kitchen ceiling did not fall down. It 
would, we believe, if Jessamine had been there 
instead of in the garden. But we are begin¬ 
ning to let out the seoret, and must stop, only 
adding that she was punished in a quite new 
way which nobody could possibly ever guess, 
and that it did her a great deal of good. 

A Garland of Seven Lilies. By M. Linsldll. 
(S.P.C.K.) This story does not lack prettiness 
and grace, tender sentiment and a number of 
other things which go to the making of a nice 
book for girls. The seven lilies are seven young 
ladies brought up in the lap of luxury and 
obliged to leave their big house for a little one. 
Some of them lose their lovers, two get happily 
married, one dies, and another has her mind 
upset and runs away for a little while, leaving 
the other lilies in great anxiety till she is found 
again. They are all lilies of high principle and 
aesthetic tastes, and they make their cottage as 
pretty as the mansion; and, though the number 
of their dishes at dinner is reduced in number, 
those that are left are still beautifully cooked. 
There is no plot to speak of, and the dialogue, 
though clever and refined, is rather artificial; 
and we feel when we have read the last of the 
383 pages, that we have not enjoyed ourselves 
quite so mnch as we should have done in such 
superior company. 

The Girls' Own Annual. (Leisure Hour Office.) 
This is The Girls’ Own Paper for the year bound 
up into a volume. It scarcely needs any 
further word of commendation from us, and 
we will only congratulate those concerned in its 
production on the result of their year’s work, 
and wish suceessin future fora periodical which 
week by week affords to thousands of homes, at 
an expense which can scarcely be felt, a supply 
of honest information and wholesome amuse¬ 
ment. 

In Robinson Crusoe : His Life and Adventures 
after Daniel Defoe (S.P.C.K.), we have the old 
story told in a condensed form, and in the 
third person, but at sufficient length to retain 
interest. The book is attractively got-up, and 
is profusely illustrated with bright chromo¬ 
lithographs after water-colour drawings by 
Carl Marr. Among books for quite young 
children, Pictures and Rhymes for Holiday 
Times (S.P.C.K.) may be mentioned as sure to 
meet with approval in the nursery. Christmas 
Roses (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) with its pretty 
binding and pictures of animals and children, 
is another book of the same type. In both 
cases the verses are second to the pictures. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first volume of the “ Manual Edition ” 
of the Septuagint, based on the Vatican MS., 
with the variations of the other principal 
Uncials, edited by Dr. Swete, of Gonville and 
Caius College, may be expected from the Cam¬ 
bridge Press in the oourse of a few months. 
The volume will extend to the end of the 
Second Book of Kings. 

Db. Fcbntyall has in the press for the New 
Shakespere Society his volume of Three 
Hundred Fresh Allusions to Shakspere, 1594-1694. 
He is specially anxious to get an allusion in the 
year 1659, as that is the only one for which no 
reference to Shakspere has yet been sent 
to him, or fonnd by him, in the poet’s Century 
of Praise. The whole number of known allusions 
is now about 700, an average of seven a year, 


which is kept up even during the time when 
Shakspere is supposed to have been under a 
clond, and which, of oourse, largely increased 
during the century following. Further search 
will doubtless raise the number to at least 
1 , 000 . 

The new edition of Mr. H. T. 'Wharton's 
Sappho, which has already been announced in 
the Academy, will be ready for issue to sub¬ 
scribers before the end of this month. The 
Greek text is printed from a fount of type, 
imitating the best cursive MSS., which has been 
specially cast for the purpose in Berlin. A 
facsimile in autotype is given of supposed frag¬ 
ments of Sappho, which were recently dis¬ 
covered on a papyrus at Berlin. Several other 
additions of some importance have been made; 
and the whole book has been subjected to a 
most careful revision. Mr. Wharton’s address 
is 39 St. George’s Boad, Kilbum. 

Monuments of the Early Printers is the title 
of a catalogue promised by Mr. Quaritch, 
which will quicken the pulses of many a 
bibliophile. It is in sections, formed by 
chronological and geographical arrangement 
and the first division is about to be published, 
devoted to the Germanic countries. Sixteen 
volumes, under the names of Gutenberg, Fast, 
and Schoeffer, including the Psalter of 1459, 
and the mysterious Catholicon of 1460, illns- 
trate the labours of the men who gave existence 
to the printing press, and an imperishable 
distinction to the city of Mentz. Under 
Strassburg there are ten books, equally divided 
between Mentelin and Eggesteyn, one book in 
each five bearing its printer’s name; but file 
volumes which are distinguished hy the peculiar 
B do not appear under Mentelin’s name, having 
been transferred (in accordance with newer 
theories) to Cologne, where we find them placed 
next in succession to the works of Ulrich Zell. 
Zell’s first and second dated books, the 
Chrysostom of 1466 and the Augustine of 1467, 
give pecnliar value to this department; and 
among the Ther Hoemens there is also a dated 
specimen of 1471. Hohenwang, John Zainer, 
and Conrad Dinokmut appear under Ulm; 
under Augsburg, there are many impressions 
by Gunther Zainer, Schiissler, andSorg. Basel 
exhibits one BichelandfonrWenslers; Niimberg 
has Kefer, SensenBchmidt, and Koburger; 
Spires, Esslingen, Erchstet, and Liibeck are 
all represented by the first printer of each 
place, the instance of Spires being noteworthy 
as showing productions of a press anterior to 
Peter Drach’s. In the Low Countries section, 
we find several interesting items. The Quoin 
Dernieres Choses, printed at Bruges by Caxton 
(1474); John of Westphalia’s first production 
at Louvain, and many other volumes by him and 
Veldener; a rare example, partly xylographic, 
of Ludovious Baveschot; Gerard Leeu's Septem 
Sapientes, Dialogue Creaturarum, and Gala 
Romanorum, printed at Gouda, and several of 
the books whioh he produced at Antwerp, 
including the first Dutoh edition of the illus¬ 
trated Leven one heeren Jhesu. Under Brussels 
we find books printed by the Brothers of Common 
Life before 1480; under Zwolle, the noted 
Bienboek (“Liber Apum”), with its incidental 
testimony to the origin of the Biblia Pauperun 
black-book; under Antwerp, a few volumes 
printed by M. Van der Goes, the first typo¬ 
grapher of that city; and, reverting to Louvain, 
the first edition of More’s Utopia, by Thierry 
Martens. The sections of Italy, France, Spain, 
and England will follow in succession before 
long. 

We hear that a biography of Mr. Patrick 
Alexander, whose death was recorded in the 
Academy of last week, is being prepared by 
one of his intimate friends, Mr. Wiffian 
Hodgson, 
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A brief memoir of the late General J. T. 
Boilean, by Mr. C. B. Low, author of Life of 
LordWdseky, &o., will be published early next 
month, by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 

It is now announced that “ George Temple,” 
the author of Lancelot Ward, M.P., Britia. and 
other stones, is Mr. Bampini, sheriff of Elgin 
and Nairn, who has written under his own 
name about the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Messes. Georoe Bell & Sons have in the 
press a translation of the seoond part of Dr. 
JuUus Stinde’s sketches of Berlin life, entitled 
Jhe Bucknolz Family, and also a companion 
volume on The Buchholzes in Italy. 

The same publishers also announoe Pearls 
and Pearling Life, by Mr. Edwin Streeter: and 
Benedictus, a Tale of Jewish Life, by the author 
of Estelle. 

Messes. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
publish at once the following novels : Told in a 
Prance, by Kythe Clinton ; The Thorncliffes, by 
Miss Urwick; An Excellent Mystery, by Mr. 
K Davenport Jones; and Is Love a Crimel by 
Mrs. Jagger. J 

A one-volume novel, entitled A Lost Reputa- 
tion, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A second edition of Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
Elizabethan Society, the first edition of whioh 
was published the week before last, is now at 
press, and will be ready for issue on December 3. 

Good Words announces a strong programme 
for next year. In addition to the seriaf stories 

K:if hn8 ^ 6 i ? Iur ^ l 7,> W - E - N o™. and W. 
Wegtall, and the Bible studies by the late 
Charles Beade, already mentioned in the 
^Tn, DE Q Y ’ .^r^dliam Thomson is to write on 
The 8uns Heat”; Archibald Geikie on 
Earthquakes ’’ ; Sir John Lubbock on “ Earlv 
Closing ; and Sir Charles Warren on 
Lebanon ; while Mr. Underwood (Bret 
Harle s successor at Glasgow) will contribute 
.Personal Bo collections of American Authors.” 

flr8t n ? mbar of a new illustrated 
monthly magazine, entitled the Hour Glass, 
will be published by Mr. A. G. Dawson, of Ivy 
Lane, on December 16. It will contain an 
article on ‘‘Sister Dora” by Mrs. Fawoett) 
beades contributions from G. Manville Fenn 

frnL wI’h h n KeV - H \ B - Hawe «> Arthur 
Arnold, Walter Crane, and others. 

of lT B “ t h not ,!r^ * ao J n that Wilba « Jay. 

left b f hln< ? sev eral sermons, 
preaohed on great national occasions, which he 
refused to have published during his lifetime. 
The dMcourses delivered by him on He^ 
Majesty s accession, ooronation, and marriage 
are to be published for the fbst time faX 
Quiver during the Queen’s Jubilee year. 


“ Hasperena, habilua 
Maiteawn borthala: 

Habil, eta erran izok 
Nik igorten haidala 
Blhotzian sar hakio 
Hura eni bezala.” 

“ Sigh, go 

To the door of my belored: 

Go, and tell her 
It is I who send you 
Enter into her heart 
As she (is) in mine.” 

Miss Costello renders the Basque thus: 

" Go to my lore, oh, gentle sigh. 

And near her ohambef hover nigh. 
Glide to her heart, make that thy shrine 
As she is fondly kept in mine. 

Then may’st thou tell her it is I 
Who sent thee to her, gentle sigh.” 
Here, as in many Basque variants, the 
couplets are transposed. 
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ex P rei8e d himself greatly 
Mr- Arthur Symons's Introduction 
to his works just published by Cassell & Co. 

Among the stguidillas quoted in the November 
number of Macmillan’s from Bodriguez Marin’s 
^ntos popart* Espanoles is one which s£ms 

fk m p 1 / th ! last verse of a Souletiu Basque 
song that has strayed south. The song, “The 

En^vT g k ° f T ph ’” was touwlated into 
English by Miss Louisa Stuart-Costello in 
1844, and was known in La Soule over fifty 

, w « give Spanish, Basque, and 
English versions. 

“ Pensamiento que vuelas 
Mas que las aves, 

Ue vale este suspiro 
A quien tu sabes ; 

Y dile & mi amor 
Que tango su retrato 
J?n mi corazon.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved for the degree of Doctor m 
Iiettere Mr. J. P. Postgate, professor of phil¬ 
ology at University College, London. 

The council of the senate at Cambridge have 
recommended that the University of New Zea¬ 
land should be adopted as an affiliated institu¬ 
tion. In several respects, this is in the nature 
°i a J}?T.departure, for hitherto the privileges 
of affiliation have been limited to colleges in 
England which oannot themselves confer de¬ 
grees. Besides, it has always been stipulated 
previously that Cambridge should be repre- 
sented on the governing body of the affiliated 
institution, with a view to exercising some 
control over the examinations—a stipulation 
waived in the present case. It is also an¬ 
nounced that Oxford and Cambridge have in 
preparation a joint soheme for the affiliation of 
the Indian universities. 

What may almost be described as an official 
history of the Owens College will shortly be 
published by Mr. J. E. Cornish, of Manchester, 
It has been compiled by Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
and will bo illustrated from seven drawings by 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse (the architect of the 
college). Mr. W. Eyre Walker, and Mr. T, 
Baffles Davison. 

We may also mention that Mr. H. C. Max- 
well Lyte’s long-promised History of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, from the earliest times to the 
year 1530, will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
m the course of the present month; while 


— — ~montn; wnue 
Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready another 
History of the University of Oxford, by the 
Warden of Merton, in their series of “Epochs 
of Church History.’’ ^ 

In the preparation of their volume, The New 
Amphton, to be sold at the fancy fair, which is 
being held during the present week, in aid of 
tte funds for the erection of a Union Club 
House, the Edinburgh students have been 
fortunate m securing the aid of many talented 
and well-known contributors. After a few 
,° f introduction by the editors, 
Mr. B. F. Bell and Mr. J. A. Clyde, in “a 
prefaoe to the kindly reader describing the 
qooasron of this book,” we have a charming 
httte “Spring Song” by Mr. Browning, & 
fresh and original in treatment as anything 
that he has written, though it deals with a 
sufficiently well-worn subjeot—the oontrast 
between the brightness and gaiety of nature 
the sorrow of a stricken human heart. 
vj n- ^“tributes verse with a liberal 
?“d; Sir Noel Paton has an impressive 
Christmas^Carol”; Mr. Anderson, “the 
®“ds a stirring song of Yarrow; 

Ma °dopald comes a pithy 
Scottish ballad, Among the prose papers u 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s quaint essay on “The 
humorous “ oounterblast ” to the 
P ° P T r « dm f a J? on of muoh-loved quad¬ 
ruped ; Mr. A. S. Murray discourses learnedlv 
upon “ AGreAGem,” which is exoeUmttyffiganeid 
^ n “, aufc0 . t y p ? reproduction; Mrs. Oliphant 
An Anxious Moment,” a highly wrought 
and dramatic novellette; Miss Dunlop, the 
author of »justly popular work on Old Edin¬ 
burgh published at the time of the Inter- 
nafronal Exhibition, contributes a tender and 
vmd sketch of Scottish student-life in the 
olden tone; and, after much other pleasant 
Mm^f , ? ok £ mcblde8 with “ Some College 
b ,7 ^ *?*•“* Lo ™ Stevenson, 
marked by all the pomt and picturesqueness 
that are familiar to his readers, and-m that 
picture of the sleepless, overworked student 
watching the sunrise—by a touch of the curious 
weirdness that is so frequently characteristic of 
his writings. The volume is illustrated by 
Messrs J. Pettie, B. Herdman, W. W. M’Kav. 
and other Scottish artists, and exoellently 
printed in imfaque fashion by the Messrs. Con¬ 
stable. Bed-lined, orange-edged, and bound in 
vellum delicately and richly tooled with gold, 
it forms an especially dainty little morsel for 
tne lovers of choice books. 

A TRANSLATION. 
villon’s ballad op dead ladies, 

T ? u '“ e whew or in what land 
. a £* ora > *he fair dame of Borne, 
and her kinswoman— 

Whew is Archiplada’s home P 
And Echo, answering every sound 
Rising whew waters stand or flow. 

Of beauty mow than mortal-kind— 

Nay, wbew is last year's snow ? 

‘Where is the most-wise Heloise, 

*** “aimed, and consecrate, 

Monk Abeilard at St. Denys, 

His love laid on him such a fate— 

And whew moreover is the Queen 
Who ordered Buridan to go 
Cast in a sack to swim the Seine— 

■Nay, whew is last year’s snow ? 

Whew is the lady lily-pale 
Who ohaunted in the Siwn’s strain. 

Bertha Greatfoot and Beatrix, 

A*?* and Ermenburg of Maine, 

And Joan, the good maid of Lorraine, 

In Bouen burned by the English foe P 
Where are they all, oh Maiden Queen P 
Nay, where is last year's snow? 

Prince, the week wherein they aw 

t A ? 1d tb « J 6 * 1 seek not to know, 

Lest this rhyme be all you gain 
“ Nay, whew is last year’s snow P ” 


E. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A LONO and amusing paper on “ A Hunt f or 
the Ongmal edition of Ray Bias ” (part of the 
charm of romantic bibliography consisting, as 
its devotees know, in the fact that, like the 
owl, you “never can find out” what really is 
an original edition in a good many cases owing 
to the trick of inserting fresh title-pages, &c.) 
forms the principal article in the November 
Liure. Also, there is a dialogue in a convent 
Scriptorium by M. Victor Foumel. The illus¬ 
tration is a good portrait of Champfleury, 
representing that agreeable writer pursuing his 
vocation in a rather luxurious study. It is 
worth taking out for Graingerite purposes. 

The Theologiech Tijdschrift for November 
contains thorough articles on Ignatius and on 
the Apocalypse. Dr. Volteris hypothesis 
(already set forth at length in the Tijdschrift), 
recognising the genuineness of six of the 
Ignatian epistles, but not that of the epistle to 
the Bomans, meets with an able opponent in 
Dr. van Loon, while Dr. Vdlter himself com- 
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bats Dr. Weizsiicker’s views on the composite 
nature of the Johannine Apocalypse. What 
will these two rival scholars (who are agreed, 
it is true, on the main point) saj7 to the cutting 
of the Gordian knot ventured upon by Herr 
Vischer, with the weighty approval of Dr. 
Harnaok ? The reviews and notices of books 
are, as usual, excellent. Dr. Oort discusses the 
text of some corrupt, or at least, obscure past 
sages in Isaiah. We see with pleasure a 
German translation announced of De Genestet s 
poems, including the epigrams which fell with 
so much effect to the right and the left of 
theological disputants in Holland. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Adaxt, R. Arohitektonik auf historischer u. aes- 
thetischer Gruudlage. 2. Bd. 2. Abth. Archltek- 
tonlk d- muhamedan. u. roman. Stils. 2. Halite. 
Hannover: Helwlng. 7 M. 

Daudbt, A. La Belle Nlvemaise: Histoire d’uu 
vieux bateau et de son equipage. Paris: Marpon. 
10 Ir. 

Doockt, O. Conooors lifcWraires: rapports annuels, 
1876-1885. Paris: Oalmaan L6vy. Sir. 60 o. 
Faulkanx, E. Die Initials. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
scbichte der BUoher-Ornamentlk. Wien: Graeeer. 
2 M. 

Lapknksteb.G. Titien: sa vie et sonceuvre. Paris: 
Quantiu. 100 fr. 

Mohb, L. Die Jubelfeste der Buohdruckerkunst u. 

ihre Literatnr. Wien: Graeeer, 2 M. 

Nkvs, F. L'Armenia ohrOtlenne et sa literature. 
Paris : Leroux. 8 Ir. 

Rou.vat, Ch. de la. Souvenirs et podsies diverses. 

Preface par F. Sarcey. Paris: Marpon. 8 fr. 50 o. 
Sobolkw, L. N. Der ante Filrst von Bulgarien. 
Aufzeiohungen d. russ. Generals u. vormal. bill gar. 
Ministerprasidenten L. N. H. Leipzig: Dunoker 
& Humblot. 2 M. 40 PI. 

Wolff, E. Karl Gottliell Lessing. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 1 M. 60 PI. 

HISTORY. 

Bbuecxnbb, A. BUder aus Russlands Vergangenheit. 
1. Bd. Bettrage zur Kulturgeschichte Russlands 
im 17. Jahrh. Leipzig: EUseher 8 M. 

Bubdinobr, M. Acten zu Columbus’ Geschlohte von 
1473 bis 141 - 2 . Wien: Gerold's Bohn. 80 Pf. 
Guldenceonb, la Baronne D. de. L'Aohaie fdodale : 
etude sur lemoyen age en Giioe (1205-1466). Paris : 
Leroux. 10 fr. 

Lewicki, A. Ein BUek in die Politik KSnig Sigmunds 
gegen Polen in Bezug auf die Husslteukrlege. 
Wien : Gerold’s Sohn. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Manitius, M. Zu Aldhelm u. Baeda. Wien: Gerold's 
Sohn. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Maybe. F. M. Ueb. die Gorrespondenzbiioher d. 
Bisohofs Sixtus v. Freising 1474-1495. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 1 M. 40 Pf 

Rbvillout. E. Les obligations en droit dgyptlen 
compare aux autres droits de l'antiquitd. Paris: 
Leroux. 10 fr. 

Salles, F. Aunalee de l’Ordre Teutonique ou de 
Sainte - Marie-de-Jerusalem depute son origine 
jasqu’ A nos jours. Wien: BraumUUer. 12 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bebndt, G Der Fiihn. Ein Beitrag zur orograph. 
Meteoroiogie u. comparativen Klimatologle. Got¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeck. 16 M. 

Hbbtwio, O. Lehrbnch der Entwioklungsgesohlchte 
d. Mensohen u. der Wirbelthiere. 1 . Abth. Jena: 
Fischer. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

KAisun, H. Einfilhrung in die neuere analytische u. 
synthetische Geometric. Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 

6 M. TO Pf. 

Stobhb, Ph. Lehrbnch der Histologic u. der mikro- 
skopischen Anatomic d. Menscheu m. Einschluss 
dermikroskopischenTechuik. Jena: Fischer. 7 M. 
Vibkoedt, H. Abhandlungen Ub. den multllokularen 
Echinococcus. Freiburg-i.- B.: Mohr. 6 M. 69 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bbinokeb, H. Wurterbcohu. kurzgefasste Grammatlk 
d. Otji-hCrero m. BeifUgung verwandter Ausilriicke 

u. Formen d Othindong-a-Otj-ambo. Leipzig: 
Weigel. 26 M. 

Ooepus inscriptionum latinarum. Vol. VI. pars 8. 
Iuscrlptione8 urbis Romae latlnae. Collegerunt 
G. Henzen et J. B. de Rossi. Edd. E. Bormann, 
G. Henzen et Ch. Huelaen. Pars 8. Berlin: 
Reimer. 68 M. 

Oubtics, G. Kleine Schriften. 2. Tbl. Ausgewiihlte 
Abhandlungen wissenschaftlichen Inhalts. Hrsg. 

v. E. Winhisch. Leipzig: Hlrzel. 4 M. 

IBB J'Ais Commentar zu Zamachsari's Mulauol. 
Hrsg v. G. Jahn. 2. Bd. 4. Hit. Leipzig; Brock- 
haus. 9 M. 

Lab os, L. Kleine Schriften aus dem Gebiete der 
cla'teischeu Altertbumswissensohaft. 1. Bd. Got¬ 
tingen : Vandenhoeck. 10 M. 

Lbdeain, E. Dictionnaire des noms propree pelmy- 
rlniens. Pails: Leroux. 10 fr. 

Nexjbauee, J. Altdeutsche Idiotlsmen der Egerliinder 
Mundart. Wien: Graeeer, 8 M. 


OKHiriCHEN, G. Griechiseher Theaterbau. Nach 
Vitruv u. den Ueberreeten. Berlin: Weidmann. 
4 M. 

Ottmann, R. E. Grammatiscbe Darstellung der 
Bpraohe d. altbochdeutsehen Glossars Rb. Berlin : 
Weidmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Pbabtorius, F. Grammatica aethioplca cum paradlg- 
matibus, litteratura, chrestomathia et glossario. 
Karlsruhe: Reuther. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

, “LIFE OF SitELLEY”—A CORRECTION. 

Dublin: Nov. 29, 1886 . 

I am anxious to correct a bad slip in my Life 
of Shelley, vol. ii., p. 59. I there speak of 
Alastor as having been almost two years pub¬ 
lished in Deoember 1816. The date of publica¬ 
tion correctly given, vol. i., p. 536, and 
referred to vol. ii., p. 7-4, shows that I was 
guilty of a strange lapse of memory. 

Edward Dowdbn. 


THE HERE PROPHECY. 

King’s College, London: Nov. 20, 1886. 

There is extant eo little Euglish of the latter 
half of the twelfth century that the Here Pro¬ 
phecy, as it undoubtedly belongs to that 
period, deserves, as a specimen of our language, 
special attention, more attention certainly than 
it could claim as a piece of literature. It is, 
indeed, quoted by the writer known as “ Bene¬ 
dicts Abbas ” (Benedicts was the transcriber 
or director of the transcription, the real author 
being, perhaps, Bichard Fitzneal as Dr. Stubbs 
suggests), and after him by Hoveden, as some¬ 
thing ancient—“ antiquitus scriptum.” But 
what I wish now particularly to point out is, 
that it, in fact, must belong, as its predictions 
show, to the very time at which it was said to be 
discovered (“ inveniebatur ”); that is to the end 
of the year 1190, or rather to the beginning of 
1191. Thus, as “ Benedictus Abbas’’ was 
certainly contemporary with King Bichard I., 
we have, in the Here Prophecy, a genuine 
specimen of English just at that time—unless, 
indeed, the “ inventor’’archaicised his style, 
which I do not think very likely, several things 
considered. And so, as it is so very seldom 
possible to date precisely, to assign to any exact 
year, any piece of medieval English, this 
“ vaticinium ” has, for us, a singular value. 

To refresh the reader’s memory, I will first 
quote it as it appears in Dr. Stubbs’s edition of 
Benedictus Abbas: 

Zan zu'seches in here hert yreret, 

Zau sulen Hengles in hre be ydeled: 

Zat han sale into Hyrlande alto lade waya; 

Zat hozer in to Poile mid pride bileve ; 

Ze thirde in hay re haughen hert all. . . ydreghe. 

In the last line Hoveden, who, in hie history, 
follows Benedictus very closely, gives 
“wreken” before “ydreghe.” The meaning 
seems to be: 

When thou seest in Here a hart set up, 

Then shall the English be divided into three: 

The one shall go entirely into Ireland;. 

The second in Apulia shall proudly stay ; 

The third shall suffer all manner of misery in their 
own land. 

Here is here a place-name, as we shall see; but it 
is also an Anglo-Saxon common noun, meaning 
“a host, a multitude.” And there seems to be in 
these lines a play—a pun—on the two meanings 
of the word, the secondary sense being, “When 
thou seest a hart in the midst of men,” which 
would be a startling phenomenon, suggestive to 
a person of a prophetic or an omen-mongering 
turn ; as if one should say, “ When you see a 
hind at d/oft-berley ” (there is such a place in 
Cheshire), or a Latin writer should speak of 
seeing one at Popu-lonia. 

The above version, it will be seen, differs 
somewhat from that offered by Prof. Skeat in 
the Academy of September 18. With all 
respect and courtesy, I will explain why I ven¬ 


ture to disagree with so old a friend and dis¬ 
tinguished a scholar. 

Prof. Skeat refuses to believe there was a 
place called Here, and takes here to be a 
pronoun (Anglo-Saxon lieora, answering to our 
modern “ their ”). He would alter the parti¬ 
ciple at the end of the first line into y-iuret. 
(In the version he gives, as from Bitson, the 
reading is y-neret; whereas in the original it is 
yreret; and so it is in Bitson also, according to 
Craik.) He translates, “When thou seest the 
Euglish terrified in their heart,” &o. 

Now, this translation destroys altogether the 
point of the so-called prophecy, and entirely 
ignores the Latin chronicler’s words. Bene¬ 
dictus speaks of a “villa regis Angliae quae 
dicitur Here,” which King Henry (no doubt 
Henry II.) had given to Banulf (Hoveden says 
William), the son of Stephen—that is, to Ralph 
Fitzstephen—and informs us that this Ralph 
built there a great house, “ in cujus pinnaculo 
effigiem cervi statuit.” 

There is really no reason why this story 
should not be accepted. I say the first line 
loses its point without it. It becomes wholly 
irrelevant and common-place. Had Prof. Skeat 
consulted the context '< Then to substitute 
the form y-ueret for the quite satisfactory 
word that occurs in the original is sorely 
an unnecessary interference with the text. 
Moreover, I cannot but doubt whether such a 
Southern form as y-ueret would be likely to be 
found in what is surely not Southern English— 
in a version current at Peterborough, and, I 
suppose, in South Yorkshire. The forms sal, 
sees, sulen, point northwards ; and as the 
prefixes in yneret, ydelct, and ydrighe are 
consistent with a twelfth-century Midland 
origin, the dialect is North-east Midland. 
So would not the Southern y-ueret be ont of 
place here P It would be a difficulty if we foond 
it in such a context. And certainly difficulties 
do not need “ be-speaking.” There are enough 
ready-made. 

As to identifying the town—the “ villa of 
Here, we need not yet despair, if, indeed, the 
matter is worth much trouble. Dr. Stubbs 
points out that some Fitzstephens were con¬ 
nected with Harford, in Devonshire, a town 
some ten miles west of Totnes, on the southern 
edge of Dartmoor. And, in this case, the 
original form of this propheoy would be 
Southern, which might make for Prof. 
Skeat’s conjectured reading. The particular 
family may, I think, be identified by the 
fact that Benedictus names a Ralph and 
Hoveden a William. Now Ralph Fitzstephen, 
a person of some distinction in Henry II.'s 
reign—he acted as a justice itinerant in 1174— 
had a brother William, also a person of some 
distinction, a justice itinerant in 1190. These 
Fitzstephens, according to Foss’s Judges of 
England, were specially connected with Glouces¬ 
tershire, one or the other being sheriff of that 
county for many years (from 18 Henry II. to 
1 Richard I.). Ralph possessed property also 
in the counties of Warwick, Leicester, and 
Northampton. If a mediaeval Here could be 
discovered in Northamptonshire or thereabouts 
this would exactly meet the case. It would 
neatly agree with the prophecy being pre¬ 
served in a Peterborough dooument. Had any 
Fitzstephen ever any property at Market Har- 
borough or at Hargrave P Perhaps some 
Northants antiquary will kindly enlighten us. 
Foss does not connect either of these brothers 
with Devonshire. 

In 1. 4 the rendering of Benedictus’s version 
seems to be “al to lead way,” “al to’’being 
used as an adverb in the sense of “altogether, 
entirely,” just as in the Owl and Nightingale, 
11. 837-8: 

“ Abid, abid, he ule selde; 
hu gest al to mid Swikelhede,” 
and elsewhere, IJoveden (jives “ al to 
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waie,” i.e., “all too late turn,” if, as Prof. 
Skeat plausibly suggests, ivaie is bad spelling 
for waiue or weue. 

In the last line Hoveden’s version has herd, 
which Prof. Skeat happily identifies with erd, 
Anglo-Saxon eard, “ native land.” And prob¬ 
ably liert is a variant of the same word—does 
not equal “heart.” 

As I have said, the predictions uttered in 
these curious lines connect them straightaway 
with the years 1190-1. The allusion to Apulia 
is too precise to permit us assigning them 
to an earlier year, in spite of Benedictus’s 
“ antiquitus scriptum.” Prophecy seems to 
have been much in vogue in the latter half 
of the twelfth century —rowh \iyia Ikiytro, 
as Thucydides says of the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War—as it is still with some 
newspapers of our own day, who predict the 
result of a policy as positively as if they were 
edited by the Pythian priestess herself. The 
uttcrer of certain views gave them a special 
emphasis and solemnity by passing them off 
for prophecies. Certainly prophecies abounded. 
Oiraldus Cambrensis wrote a Vatieinal History 
of the conquest of Ireland. Merlin’s pro¬ 
phecies were then in full currency, and in 
Ireland those of Columbcille; and so some 
Northamptonshire wiseacre, as we may plau¬ 
sibly suppose, wishing to express his ideas 
of English prospects at that time, produced 
them in the shape of an oracle inscribed 
“ in tabulis lapideis ”—an inscription just as 
genuine, no doubt, as that on the tomb¬ 
stone of King Arthur, then recently “dis¬ 
covered ” at Glastonbury—as genuine as the 
famous prophecy that was “found in a bog,”' 
“ Ireland shall be rul’d by an ass and a 
dog.” 

He might well think England was in a poor 
way at that time. But this prophet’s pro¬ 
phecies are grotesque enough. Two-thirds of 
the English, it seems, were to find homes else¬ 
where, and those that remained were to be 
utterly miserable. This was typified by the 
exaltation of the hart in a town’s midst. The 
nation was to lose its spirit; the upatlti ikapoio 
was to possess its bosom. One part might 
prosper, but it would be far away. Another 
would pass into Ireland; of their fate our seer 
judiciously hints nothing. The other would 
“dree their weird,” and a most wretched weird, 
in their own land. 

What suggested the Apulian reference was 
undoubtedly Bichard’s successes just at this 
time in South Italy and Sicily. On his way 
to Palestine he wintered in those parts. He 
was there from September 23, 1190, to April 
10, 1191. No doubt the prophet had heard of 
his seizing La Bagnara, a castle in Calabria; 
of his occupying a monastery on the straits of 
Messina; of his building close by Messina 
(“extra muros Messinae”) his stout fortress of 
Mategriffon; of the splendid style in which 
he kept Christmas in that castle, and how 
generally, the Griffons well suppressed, “gens 
Angliao in maxima habebatur reverentia in 
regno Sicilian and, hearing of these things, 
he rashly concluded—such is the manner of 
prophets—that the king would never come 
back, but would establish himself permanently 
in his now quarters, and leave his Eng¬ 
land to look after itself. The date of this 
allusion must certainly be some early month 
in 1191. 

The reference to Ireland is curious. Just 
twenty years before our veracious oracle spoke, 
a full beginning had been made of our un¬ 
fortunate relations with that country. In 
November 1171 —some seven centuries ago! 
—Henry II. had been acknowledged king at 
Cashel. But the conquest was far from com¬ 
plete. In 1177 Frince John was declared lord 
of Ireland, and the whole country was allotted 
to various nobles and knights, who undertook 


to complete it. In 1183, that worthless person 
—he, says an old poet, 

“ Quo pejor in orbe 

Non fuit, omuimoda vacuus virtute Johannes ”— 

himself visited the country, only to irritate the 
native chiefs by his insolenoe, plucking their 
beards—a deadly insult—when they offered 
him the kiss of peaoe. He was Boon recalled. 
The thorough conquest of Ireland was never to 
be accomplished, but it was still talked of and 
planned. Perhaps our prophet thought that 
he who retained the title of Lord of Ireland 
would justify his title by a second visit that 
should be really effective. At all events the 
general feeling of the age, which the Here 
prophecy represents, is well brought before us 
by what Girnldus says in his “ last preface ” to 
his Conquest of Ireland—the preface in which 
he dedicates the new edition of his work to his 
old pupil, who was by that time king : 

“It has pleased God and your good fortune [thus 
he addresses King John] to send you several sons, 
both natural and legitimate, and you may have 
more hereafter. Two of these you may raise to 
the thrones of two kingdoms, and under them you 
amply provide for numbers of your followers by 
new grants of lands, especially in Ireland, a 
country which is still in a wild and unsettled state, 
a very until part of it bring yet occupied and inhabited 
by our people." 

As in the Elizabethan age, so then, the English 
looked upon Ireland as a country not only to 
be annexed, but to be taken possession of as 
a land whose native inhabitants were not 
more to be considered than the natives of 
Australia or Tasmania have been considered in 
later times. So a third part of the English 
people was to occupy and inhabit Ireland. 

As to the last part of the prophecy—a prophet 
was scarcely needed to tell England its outlook 
was not good in the year 1191. Its knight- 
errant of a king, after raising money by all and 
every means, had gone a crusading, not to 
return, as the event proved, for nearly four 
years. His intriguing brother John had been 
forbidden the country; but it was not to be 
hoped he would heed the prohibition longer 
than.he could help; nor did he. And men’s 
hearts might well sink within them. And those 
who looked facts in the face might confidently 
promise the land “ all manner of misery.” 

The date of the Here prophecy then is the 
year 1191, near the beginning of it. 

John W. Hales. 


burton's “monasticon eboracense.” 

Scttrington Rectory, York: Nor . 30,1683. 

I should be glad to bo allowed to draw 
attention to a proposal, made in the last number 
of Notes and Queries, that steps should be taken 
for the publication of the second volume of this 
valuable work, the MS. of which lies in the 
muniment-room at Burton-Constable. 

Isaac Taylob. 


“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 

The “ coincidence ” pointed out by your 
correspondent, the author of Judith Wynne, is 
very far from the only one that this curious 
story by “Maxwell Grey” discloses. The 
episode in which the Dean breaks his silence is 
that of the confession of Arthur Dimmesdale in 
the Scarlet Letter. The scene in the cathedral 
where the Dean recognises his friend, and stops 
in his discourse, is that of Gerard seeing Mar¬ 
garet, in the Cloister and the Hearth. The 
business of the interchange is partly that by 
which the pedlar is mistaken for Griffith in 
Urijjith Gaunt, Critic. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo. 6, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, by Mr. Bram Stoker. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Neo-Kan tism In Relation 
to Science,” by Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Worship and Tra¬ 
ditions of the Aborigines of North America,” by 
Mr. 8. D. Peet. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Principle and Praotioe of Ornamental Design,” II., 
by Mr. L. F. Day. 

Tuesday. Deo. 7, 8 p.m. Biblloal Archaeology: "When 
did Babylonian Astrology enter China.' ” by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Edkins: “Old Jewieh Legends on 
Biblloal Topics,” I., The Death of Moses,” by the 
Rev. A. Liiwy. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “ The Trade of India 
and its Further Development,” by Dr. G. Watt. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Electrio Light¬ 
houses of Macquarie and of Tino," by Dr. John 
Hopkinson. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “The Development and 
Structure of the Ovum in the Dipnoi,” by Mr. 
Frank E. Beddard; “ The Anatomy and Systematic 
Position of the Llaseic Selachian, Squaioraja poly - 
epondyta,” by Mr. A. Smith-Wood ward; “ Atavism: 
a Critical and Analytical Study,” by Mr. J. Bland 
Button. 

Wednesday, Deo. 8, 8 p.m. Society oi Arts: “Glow- 
Lamps, their Use and Manufacture,” by Gen. C. E. 
Webber. 

Egypt Exploration Fund: Annual Meeting. 

Thubsday, Dec. 9. 3.30 p.m. British Museum: The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” VI., by 
Mr. G. Bertin. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Elements at 
Biology,” HI., by Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Circular Notes,” by 
Mr. R. Tucker; “The Linear Partial Differential 
Equations satisfied by Pure Ternary Reciprocants,” 
by Mr. E. B. Elliott. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Athenaeum Society. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries: “A Palaeolithic Work¬ 
shop Floor found near Ealing,’■ by Mr. J. Allen 
Browne; "Report on Recent Discoveries in Cum¬ 
berland.” by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson. 

Friday, Dec. 10,8 p. m New Shakspere: “ Shakspere’s 
Knowledge and Use of Holy Scripture,” by Mr. 
Stanley Cooper. 


SCIENCE. 

Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. 

ScripsitV. Gardthausen, Lipsiensis. (Oxonii: 

e Typographeo Clarendoniano ) 

Since Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Sina- 
iticus, a good deal has been done in the way of 
exploring the libraries of Eastern monasteries. 
In the volume before us Prof. Gardthausen 
has given a descriptive catalogue of the MSS. 
at Mount Sinai, with an account of some of 
the more important MSS. at Alexandria and 
Patmos, the result of his visit to these 
libraries in the winter of 1800-81. Its 
appearance has been awaited with some im¬ 
patience; but the Clarendon Press, which 
undertook the publishing of the book, has at 
last presented us with it in a style of printing 
and binding so thoroughly satisfactory as 
almost to justify delay. We have first the 
Sinai Catalogue in 236 pages; then eight 
pages of the Alexandria and Patmos MSS.; 
then no less than five indices—the first of 
miscellaneous matters, the second of scribes’ 
names, the third of datings, the fourth of 
places where the MSS. were written, the 
fifth of the names of the owners; last come 
three tables of facsimile specimens, and three 
more of watermarks. 

Prof. Gardthausen is well known in England 
as the author of the standard hook on Greek 
Palaeography (a book which ought to have 
been translated into English by this time), 
and every lover of MSS. will welcome this 
new contribution from his pen. One impor¬ 
tant result of his study of the Sinai MSS. has 
been already given to the world in an article 
in the Memoires Graux (Paris, 1884), where 
he has proved the impossibility of determining 
from the writing of a Greek minuscule MS. 
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the country where it was written. At Sinai 
Prof. Gardthausen found MSS. brought by 
pilgrims from all parts of the religious world, 
and presented to the library of the monastery, 
but m no case could he detect any peculiarities 
in penmanship common to the MSS. of one 
country that would serve to distinguish them 
from MSS. written elsewhere. A Latin M8. 
written in France can be distinguished at a 
glance from one written in Spain; but the 
form of Greek letters seems to have been the 
same at Byzantium as in Crete, at Alexandria 
as in Calabria. Whether the ornamentation 
of Greek MSS. may be used as a test of 
locality remains to be seen. 

But, apart from the question of locality, 
the catalogue gives us important clues for 
dating Greek MSS. Varnished titles are 
noted in MSS. of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries (see the Index Rerum under gummi 
laecae). In No. 973 we have the oldest dated 
bombyeine (».<., cotton paper) MS., a Eucho- 
logium of a.o. 1153. Another bombyeine 
MS., a Horologium (No. 904), bears the date 
a d. 1911; while the oldest known bombyeine 
fragment is supplied by four leaves in an 
Aeceticum (No. 468), which, though undated, 
are written in uncials that assign them to 
the tenth or eleventh century. Our know¬ 
ledge of water-marks (see the Index Rerum 
under eigna chartae, and tables 4-6)—a most 
useful means of dating paper MSS.—is also 
increased by this catalogue, in every page of 
which, indeed, the student of palaeography 
will find something to interest him. Here 
we can only mention No. 59, a Psalter of the 
eleventh century, written in uncials of an old 
form, but under the line; No. 257, a four¬ 
teenth-century Evangeliarium, with a false 
dating, a.d. 1102; No. 417, a tenth-century 
MS. of Joannes Climacus, apparently without 
rulings (of. No. 958); No. 691, a parch¬ 
ment roll of the ninth century in cursive; 
No. 669, a fourteenth-century MS., with the 
date of its binding and the binder’s name; 
No. 1196, a cotton-paper MS., with leaves 
enlarged by linen-paper borders. 

The catalogue will also be of interest to 
Biblical critics; for a good many Old and 
New Testament MSS. (Nos. 1-300, Pa. 76, 
171, 275) are to be found in it— eg., a 
tenth or eleventh century Gospels, with a 
note on the doubtfulness of the episode of the 
woman taken in adultery. But there has 
been no great find like the Codex Sinaiticut, 
or even like the Athos MS. of Babrius. There 
are some unedited works of old Greek theo¬ 
logical writers (Nos. 314, 401, 450), a Flori- 
legium Dietorum Sapientium of Greek authors 
(No. 327, of which the Leipzig MS., edited 
by Westermann, seems to be a copy), and 
one leaf with similar Sententiae in a tenth 
or eleventh century MS. (No. 383), an 
Apollonius Rhodius of the fifteenth century, 
written in Crete (No. 1194), two MSS. of 
Euripides of the fouiteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (Nos. 1196, 1195), Greek Lexica 
of the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
(Nos. 1291-6) with a fragment of the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes (fifteenth century)at 
the end of one of them (No. 1,206). There 
are several palimpsests (see the Index Rerum 
under memlranae resoriptae), but none of 
importance; and there are not a few MSS. 
of artistic interest from the elegance of their 
binding or writing, such as the “ Caspian 


Psalter” (No. 108), and the “Gospels of 
Theodosius” (No. 204) (see also Nos. 251, 
339). 

But, on the whole, those who hoped to 
hear of great discoveries in the Sinai libraries 
will be disappointed by the result of Dr. 
Gardthausen’s exploration, and will be in¬ 
clined, in view of the wonderful stories about 
the Fayum [papyri, to look rather to Egypt 
than to the eastern monasteries for the un¬ 
earthing of the literary treasures of old. May 
we take this opportunity of hinting that an 
exploration of libraries nearer home—of our 
own British private libraries—might have as 
valuable results as the recent examination of 
the public and private libraries of France? 
English collectors have a reputation all over 
the Continent for securing the cream of the 
sale when MSS. are in the market; but these 
treasures, once secured, are buried in private 
libraries, where scholars do not hear of them, 
or cannot get access to them. It seems a 
pity that so valuable a collection as the 
Phillips library, for example, can only be 
examined by those who can afford to pay a 
pound a day for the privilege. Could not 
Prof. Bryce introduce an “ Access to Libraries” 
Bill to throw open these literary pastures ? 

Wallace M. Lindsay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED OF 
MAIMONIDES.” 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge: Not. *7 , 1886. 

Had Dr. Friedlander omitted the words 
“translated from the original text ’’from the 
title of his Guide of the Perplexed, I think his 
work would have been more deserving of the 
praise which Mr. Margoliouth gives to it in the 
Academy of November 20, when he says that it 
“ is from every point of view a successful pro¬ 
duction.” I presume the text Dr. Friedlander 
refers to as having translated (or as Mr. 
Margoliouth says collated) is that of Monk; but 
he leaves this to be inferred, nor does he follow 
the example of Stem in expressing his indebted¬ 
ness to the translation of the French editor. It 
would be interesting to know from what source 
Dr. Friedlander has derived his information as 
to the reading of the Arabic MSS.; if directly, it 
is to be regretted that he has not said why it is 
that he differs from Munk in his references to 
them, e.g., in vol. i., p. 207 (note)he has "we 
have some MSS. ’’ where Munk has "plusieurs 
manuscrits” and in vol. i., p. 217 (note) he has 
“ in some of the MSS. of the original text ” 
where Munk has “ 1’un des manuscrits de Leyde 
porte.” I do not think there is any evidence in 
the translation which Mr. Margoliouth quotes 
from the beginning of the introduction of part 
ii. to prove that Dr. Friedlander attempted any 
emendation of the text. Both Stem and Ibn 
Tibbon give in purport the Bame translation; and 
indeed, Dr. Friedlander himself refers to p. 9 
as his ground for considering the one given by 
Alharizi to be incorreot. Dr. Friedlander some¬ 
times shows a greater tendency to copy Ibn 
Tibbon than to quote him, e.g., in voL lii., p. 
146, he gives for '“inBnbs, which is the reading 
of all the Arabic MSS. (and which Alharizi ana 
Munk rightly translate “ J upiter”), the rendering 
“ Mars,” following Ibn Tibbon, although with¬ 
out any reference to him. There is, however, 
much in the book that is well deserving of the 
praise it has received. G. W. Collins. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. Rucker has been appointed by the Lori 
President of the Council to the Professorship 
of Physics in the Normal School of Science and 
Royal School of Mines rendered vacant by the 
death of Prof. Guthrie. 

A NEW treatise on Optics, by Mr. B. 8 . 
Heath, professor of mathematics in the Mason 
Scienoe College, Birmingham, will be published 
shortly by the Cambridge Press. 

| In the last number of Tschermak’s Miner, 
alogieche Mittheilungen Dr. C. W. C. Fuchs 
publishes his twenty-first annual report on 
volcanic phenomena. The number of earth¬ 
quakes recorded during the year 1885 was 230, 
of which forty occurred in January, thirty in 
February, twenty-seven in March, twenty-three 
in April, eleven in May, eighteen in June, tea 
in July, twelve in August, fifteen in September, 
fourteen in October, ten in November, and 
twenty in December. It appears that the 
volcanic eruptions during 1885 were few and 
insignificant. Vesuvius remained in its usual 
Stromboli-like condition, except in May, when 
a feeble eruption occurred. Etna was also 
generally quiet; but in March the instruments 
at the observatory indicated subterranean dis¬ 
turbances, and in August ashes were ejected. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
shortly publish a work on the Principles of the 
History of Language, by Prof. Herbert A. 
Strong and Dr. Kuno Meyer, of the Liverpool 
University. The book is based upon Prof. 
Hermann Paul’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 
but is fully illustrated by the use of English 
analogies. 

The first part of the Cyropaedeia of Xeno- 
hon, edited by Dr. Holden, containing the 
rst two books, is nearly ready for publication 
at the Cambridge Press. 

Prof. Masfero is delivering two courses of 
lectures in Egyptology this winter at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes : (1) on the inter¬ 
pretation of hieratic texts of the early empire, 
with special reference to the Berlin papyrus 3, 
containing a dialogue between an Egyptian and 
his soul; and (2) on the representations of 
armour and fighting in the monuments. M. 
Guieysse is also lecturing on Egyptian 
grammar. 

No. 1 of Eusleara, the organ of the Bai- 
kischen Gesellschaft, established [at Berlin and 
Weimar by Earl Hannemann and Th. Linsch- 
mann, contains an interesting article in French, 
by W. van Eys, on the dialect of Bernard 
Dechepare, the earliest Basque poet (1543); 

“ Die Bedeuting der Baskisch-Iberischen For- 
schung,” by Th. Linschmann institutes a com¬ 
parison of the numbers in Basque with the 
Ural-Altaic, Accadian, and Georgian, and tends 
to connect the Western and Eastern Iberian 
languages. Karl Hannemann boldly hrean 
“ Eine Lanze zu Gunsten des Baskiachen ah 
Universal Sprache.” The publication, whichu 
to be continued at intervals, may be obtained 
from Th. Linschmann in Lehnstadt bei Weimar. 

Vicomte Hersart db la VuLEJUiwrf 
writes to Mr. Whitley Stokes: 

‘ ‘ Voici un verbe que M. le Dr. Plique, de Clermont, ; 

a trouvd sur un vase gaulois: apria le nom dn , 
tier on lit ayot repondant u fecit ecrit smiixs. 
tte decouverte n’eat-elle pas intereaaante f 
The verb was first noticed by M. Hhron de 
Villefosse,'who found it following potters 
names, such as Sacrilloe, Rectugenos, &c- As 
the loss of initial p is regular, it may be oognat* 
with rotTy, roitiy (from voFeiy, rcfietr ?), and 
mean Met. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambwdob Ahtiquariak Sooibtt.— ( Monday , 
November 8.) 

Thb Bev. G. F. Browne, President, in the chair.— 
The president exhibited and described reproduc¬ 
tions, printed on white and coloured silks from 
blocks made this year, of the urn or island with 
fish, ducks, &c., and of the knight with hawk and 
hound, &c., from the later vestments of St. Cuth- 
bert's body, made about a.d. 1100, and buried 
with the body in Durham Cathedral. Mr. Baine, 
of Durham, published in 1828 an account of the 
opening of St. Outhbert’s tomb in 1827, with 
drawings of the ornaments on the remains of vest¬ 
ments found on the body. Mr. Browne discovered 
that Mr. T. Wardle, of Leek, had reproduced a 
pattern he had found at Dantzic, consisting of a 
boat rowed by an eagle, a dog breaking its chain, 
and three swans, on a vestment brought in early 
times from Sicily, and he suggested to Mr. 
Wardle that he should reproduce the St. Cuthbert 
ornaments. Mr. Wardle at once consented, and 
had the beautiful blocks made from which the 
silks exhibited were printed. One of the blocks 
is in flat copper wire, set on edge, the other is 
in wood on account of the numerous and rapid 
breakings-back of the lines, which render the 
pattern not suited for reproduction by means 
of wire. In the year 1104 Beginald, a monk 
of Durham, mentioning three robes in which 
the body of St. Cuthbert was clothed, 
says that they were taken off, and describes 
the three robes by which they were replaced in 
his time. These last, he says, were of a similar 
nature to those which were taken off, but of 
greater elegance. The occasion of the re-dothing 
was the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body to the 
tomb prepared for It in the magnificent new 
cathedral of Durham. From 999 to 1093, it 
had' lain in the Anglian cathedral of Durham; 
and* from 1093 to 1104 it lay in the temporary 
tomb prepared for it when they began to pull 
down the Anglian cathedral to make way for the 
present Norman church. Beginald says that the 
robe put nearest the body in 1104 was “ of silk, 
thin, and of most delicate texture” ; the next he 
describes as “ costly, of incomparable purple 
cloth”; the third, or outermost, was “of the 
finest linen.” When the tomb was opened in | 
1827, they found first the linen robe, and then 
portions of the two silk robes. One of these robes 
was found to be of thinniah silk; the ground¬ 
colour amber; the ornamental parts literally 
covered with leaf-gold; the fringe was a braid of 
the same colour stitched on with a needle. This 
is the robe from which the knight with hawk and 
hound, the rabbits, &c., &c., are copied. Another 
was a robe of thick, soft silk; the colours had 
been brilliant beyond measure. It is the urn, or 
island, pattern. The ground within the circle is 
red; the urn, or flower-basket, the ducks, and the 
sea are red, yellow, and purple ; the porpoises are 
yellow and red; thefruit and foliage yellow, with red 
stalks; the pattern round the border of the robe 
is red. These two correspond to the description 
by Beginald of the two robes placed next the 
body. The translation of the body having been 
contemplated for so many years, there was plenty 
of time for having special robes made. It is very 
tempting to believe that the urn represents the 
Fame Island, blossoming with Christian virtues 
and bearing abundance of Christian fruit; the fish 
and the water-birds, St. Outhbert’s porpoises and 
eider ducks; the knight with hawk and hound, 
the great secular position of the Bishop of Durham; 
and so on. The robes, however, are said to be of 
Eastern origin. If they were not made with special 
reference to St. Cuthbert, it may fairly be said 
that they were selected on account of their 
undesigned reference to him. It is well known 
that earlier robes than these were found on St 
Cuthbert’s body in 1827, notably a stole, beautif ully 
wrought and ornamented, bearing a Latin state¬ 
ment that JElffiad caused it to be made for the 
pious Bishop Frithestan. This dates the stole to 
a.». 905-91& The whole of these precious relics 
are in the possession of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham.—Prof. J. H. Middleton made 
the following remarks with reference to the 
.iih exhibited by the president. At the time when 
the Normans oonquered Northern Sicily, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, a very 


flourishing school of Arab silk weavers had 
been established there for more than a century. 
The Norman Kings, who highly appreciated the 
beauty of these silken stuffs, granted special 
privileges to the Arab weavers, so that they con¬ 
tinued to work their silk looms under the rule of 
the Christian conquerors. Thus, from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century, Palermo continued to be 
the chief centre for the production of woven silk. 
During the greater part of that time silk weaving 
was not practised in any northern country, and to 
a very unimportant extent in Italy itself. Thus, 
we find that the products of these Sicilian looms 
were exported widely throughout Europe, especially 
for ecclesiastical vestments, frontals, and dossals. 
The Sacristy of St. Mary’s Church, at Dantzig, 
possesses a very large collection of these beautiful 
stuffs, mostly u the form of copes and chasubles ; 
the Sacristies ef St. Peter’s and tbe Vatican 
Chapels, with many other Cathedral and Monastic 
collections in Italy, France, and Germany, are 
very rich in examples of these fabrics, employed 
for various ecclesiastical purposes. The Sacristy 
of Palermo Cathedral contains many fine 
specimens of these silks, and among them 
a chasuble made in the same loom as 
one of the stuffs from St. Outhbert’s grave 
—namely that with the horseman and the sham 
Arabic borders. The stuffs woven by the Siculo- 
Arab craftsmen may be divided into two classes :— 

I. The product of the looms before the Normao 
Conquest, eire. 1080-90; and these again may be 
divided into two classes of design :—(a) Purely 
oriental motives, mostly of Persian origin, such as 
the warrior on horseback with a hawk on his 
wrist, attended by a hound; a motive which 
survived on the enamelled wall-tiles of Persia 
down to quite modem times. Together with these 
figure subjects, geometrical forms of ornament 
occur, among which the “ pointed heart” form is 
conspicuous, and also borders formed of real or 
more commonly sham Arabic writing, treated in a 
decorative way. (b) The second division of this 
early class of textiles shows Btrong classical 
influence, and in many cases the design has 
obviously been suggested by a late Boman mosaic. 
The two chief pieces of silk which were used in 
1104 to enfold the uncorrupted body of St Cuthbert 
are most valuable examples of these two divisions 
of the first class. One has the horseman, and the 
border with sham Arabic letters. The other, 
which Baine, in his interesting work on the 
exhumation of St. Cuthbert, took to be a representa¬ 
tion of Fame Island with its rabbits and eider 
ducks, belongs to the semi-classical style of 
pattern. The internal evidence of these two pieces 
of silk would show them to date from about the 
middle of the eleventh century or a little later, so 
that the stuff was probably of recent manufacture 
at the time of St. Cuthbert’s translation. The 
founding of more than one Benedictine monastery 
in Northern Sicily at the end of the eleventh 
century possibly explains the manner in which 
these Sicnlo-Arab stuffs came into the hands of 
the Benedictines at Durham. II. The second 
period of silk weaving in Palermo is the time 
when the Arab workmen were labouring for 
their Norman conquerors. The designs of this 
poiiod are of almost endless variety, full of the most 
graceful fancy and invention, arranged with perfect 
skill to suit the necessities of the loom, and in Bhort 
the very flower and crown of art as applied to 
weaving. We see fairy-like castles, fountains, 
islands, ships, and forests, mingled with living 
forms in amazing variety—angel-like figures float 
in the air, half women with long floating hair lean 
down from palm-trees, or emerge from shells among 
the woods with nets in their hands. Boats sail over 
a rippled sea, bearing eagles, ducks, dogs, lions, 
and other animals which guide the rudder or hold 
the sheet. In the latter stuffs, woven in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a favourite 
design is the sun, with long rays of light half 
hidden behind a cloud. In the fourteenth century 
the chief centre of silk weaving was transferred 
from Palermo to Lucca, Florence, Genoa, and 
Venice, where the designs were much modified, 
and though still of very great beauty, the rich 
fanciful invention of the Moslem weavers was 
to a great extent lost. Forms of animal and 
human life were but little used, and the patterns 
of Northern Italy consisted almost wholly of floral 
forms without the “fairy-tale” suggestions of 


tbe 8idlian weavers. It Bhould perhaps be noted 
that the usual story about the founding of the 
Palermo school of weaving is incorrect. The 
commonly received version is that Boger the 
Norman, in the twelfth century, during a 
raid upon Corinth and other Greek cities, took as 
prisoners a number of Arab weavers, whom he 
carried off and established at Palermo. Existing 
documents in the Archiepiscopal library at Mon- 
reale, and the evidence of many pieces of silk, 
show clearly that the Moslem weavers had been 
established at Palermo long before the Norman 
conquest. That the silks which enwrapt St. 
Cuthbert’s body were of oriental and not of 
English workmanship is shown not only by the 
clear internal evidence of the patterns, and the fact 
that silk-weaving was not introduced into Eng¬ 
land till long after, but also by a curious detail in 
its technique. English gold thread was made of 
a wire or ribbon of the metal—either pure gold or 
silver gilt, but the gold thread used m St. Cuth- 
berts’s silks is made by thickly gilding fine vellum, 
which was then cut into narrow strips and closely 
wound round a thread of silk or flax, which was 
almost if not quite ooncealed by the gilt strip. 

In effect this method was even more splendid than 
that produced by the fine metal wire or ribbon.— 
Baron A. von Hiigel exhibited and described, as 
follows, various objects recently added to the 
museum:—1. A Roman bronze lamp, with chain 
attached (purchased). This beautiful lamp was 
found some twenty years ago in Coffin Chase 
meadow, near Biggleswade. It was remarkably 
well preserved. A human head mask forms a 
hinged lid to the largest orifice of the lamp, a 
bird (f pelican, swan, goose), is nicely worked in 
relief on either side of its upper half, and a 
delicate pattern surrounds its widest circum¬ 
ference. Mr. King suggests that the unusual 
weight of this lamp indicates that it was cast in this 
country. 2. A leaf shaped bronze eword (purchased). 
This sword is said to have been found in the 
river at Ely. The tongue to which the hilt 
was rivetted has been recently mutilated. 3. 

A Saxon bronze-gilt diee (purchased). Found 
by Mr. J. Wilkinson, in a tumulus, Upper Hare 
Park, 8 waff ham. The whole service is covered 
with very beautiful tracery, and there are five 
garnets on it, set into circles of white shell. These 
are backed with ribbed foil, which is nearly as 
fresh as on the day it was made. 4. A email Anglo- 
Saxon ivory plaque, elaborately carved, Elmham, 
Norfolk. Presented by the Bev. B. Kerrich to the 
society. Though one of the older treasures of the 
Antiquarian Society’s collection, it was mislaid for 
some time and has only recently found its way 
into the museum. 5. Five bronze jiguree from cruci¬ 
fixes. One which shows traces of gilding dates 
from the eleventh century, and has been kindly 
deposited in the museum by Mr. B. T. Martin, of 
Anstey Pastures, Leicester. Another figure is of 
the thirteenth century, and was bought with some 
old keys in a London curiosity shop. This is the 
most recent of the five. The remaining three 
figures, all of local origin, have long been 
in the society’s collection. They have now 
been placed side by side on a board to 
illustrate the gradual change which crucifix 
figures underwent in those two centuries. 
On the ivory carving the President remarked :— 
This Anglo. Saxon plaque of ivory, found at Elmham 
about 1847, has a representation of Our Lord, in a 
vesica, with a figure standing on a horizontal bar on 
each side, one with a book, the other with a key. 
The vesica is supported by a stem with a cross 
piece; and two angels, floating horizontally in the 
air, hold the cross pieces. Below are eight figures, 
two of which may represent two persons each. 
Above the figures on either side of the vesica are 
inscribed sca maria, scs crtrus. In three cases 
on the Sandbach crosses there is a figure on each 
side of Our Lord, the figure on the observer’s right 
holding something like a large pair of scissors; the 
Elmham ivory is a further argument in favour of 
these three curious instruments representing keys. 
On the upper half of the vesica is inscribed 0 vos 
omnes videte nanus et pedes. If two of the eight 
figures below represent two persons each, the 
Eleven and the Virgin are shown. The arrange¬ 
ment of the vesica supported on a stem, instead of 
being supported by angels grasping the border of 
the vesica as in Christian examples (font at Kirk- 
bom, tympanum at Prestbury and Ely, slab at 
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'Wirksworth, and so on), and in classical examples 
(Latin medals, sarcophagi, &c.), explains an early 
sculptured stone on the island ot Lindisfarne, 
which has hitherto puzzled archaeologists, where 
there is a stem below the vesica and a Btem above, 
and two figures stand on horizontal bars, with 
their heads in contact with cross pieces proceeding 
from the upper stem, while two figures sit below 
on low chairs holding curved supports proceeding 
from the vesica. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the stone on Lindisfarne has a “Celtic” 
rectangular fret, and the lower half of the border 
of the Elmham vesica shows remains of a like 
pattern on the observer’s right. The attitude of the 
Elmham angels is strikingly like the Anglo- 
Saxon angels in the wall at Bradford-on-Avon.— 
Prof. H. Middleton observed:—The five bronze 
figures of the crucified Christ, which the curator 
exhibits to-night, form a series of special value 
from the way in which they illustrate the develop¬ 
ment of the mediaeval treatment ot the subject. 
The earliest representations of Christ ou the Cross 
have no suggestion of human pain or death, but 
exhibit a Divine Being untouched by suffering. 
The figure wears a crown of glory, the head is 
erect, the eyes open, aud the arms are extended at 
right angles to the body, so that there is no 
appearance of hanging from the nailed bands. 
The feet are separate, and fastened with two nails, 
and the drapery is more ample than in later times. 
The first of these little bronze figures is a rather 
rare example of this early treatme nt. The technique 
is as follows:—The figure is formed by hammer¬ 
ing a bronze plate on an elastic bed, till the form 
was roughly given from behind it: it was then 
finished with the file and graver applied to the 
front. The workman has cracked the plate during 
the hammering process and has had to apply a 
little copper patch, which he has carefully braized 
on. The eyes, one of which remains, were 
formed of beads of translucent glass, set open. 
The drapery was decorated with champlevfi 
enamel, which is now lost, and the rest 
was gilt. This probably dates as early as the 
tenth or early part of the elevonth century. 
The second figure in technique and design is very 
similar to the first, but appears to be of rather 
later date, as the head has lost the erect position 
which is characteristic of the earliest crucifixes. A 
small portion of green enamel still remains in the 
drapery. Both this and figure No. 1 have no 
clothing above the waist, but loDg drapery 
supported by a belt haDgs down to the knees. 
No. 3, probably of the twelfth century, shows a 
completely different treatment of the subject. The 
iigure is represented with some realism and dramat ic 
force as a suffering human being. The wound 
in the side, omitted in Nos. 1 and 2, is here repre¬ 
sented, but the head is still crowned with the gold 
diadem, showing the transition from one class of 
ideas to the other. No. 4 bIbo seems to belong to the 
twelfth century. It is treated with exaggerated 
realism, the pose suggesting a tortured, writhing 
body. The head is bare, but once, no doubt, had 
ihe crown of thorns fastened on it, probably made 
oftwistedwire. No.5isawell-modelledfigureofthe 
second half of the thirteenth century, with graceful 
pose and a very noble type of head, which, like No. 
4, seems once to have had a crown of thorns made 
separately. These last three figures were skilfully 
cast by the cire perdue process, and needed very 
little tooling. They, were once gilt. All 
these figures weTe (l believe) found in Eugland, 
and may possibly be of English workmanship 

Rot At Historical Society. —( Thursday, Nov. 18.) 
Hyde Clarke, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 0. A- 
Fyffe read a paper ou “The Progress of Re¬ 
action in Europe Irom 1815 to 1820.” Mr. Fyffe 
showed that there were Liberal as well as re¬ 
actionary forces active in the governing circles of 
Europe immediately after Napoleon’s second over¬ 
throw. In France the government of Louis 
XVIII. gained a great victory over the reactionary 
party in the dissolution of the Chambre Introu- 
vable in 1816. Alexander, Czar of Russia, pur¬ 
sued a Liberal policy in Poland, encouraged 
national sentiment in Italy in opposition to 
Austria, and assisted the better elements in Spain 
against the clerical camarilla. In Prussia, Hardeu- 
berg was making a struggle to establish a constitu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Metternich was working 


actively against all deviations from absolutism. A 
series of events, unimportant in themselves, such 
as the Wartburg scandal in 1817, the assassination 
of Kotzebue, and probably a military conspiracy 
in Russia, turned the balance in favour of Metter- 
nich’s principles in Germany generally. The 
Congress of Aix-la-Ghapelle, where Alexander 
adopted Metternich’s methods, marks the definite 
victory of absolutist over Liberal tendencies out¬ 
side Franco. In France the balance, already 
wavering, was turned somewhat later by the 
assassination of the Due de Berry, which gave 
power definitely to the friends of the Count of 
Artois. Mr. Fyffe analysed the causes of the vic¬ 
tory of the reaction, attributing it to the artificial 
character of the Liberalism of 1815, to the absence 
of any large classes experienced in public affairs, 
and to the solidarity which the struggle against 
Napoleon and the joint re-settlement of Europe 
had created among the group of governing states¬ 
men of all the Great Powers. In evidence of the 
latter consideration, Mr. Fyffe quoted communi¬ 
cations made by Harden berg and Metternich to 
Castleieagh in reference to the Lancashire riots in 
1819, and to Sir Francis Burdett’s proceedings in 
London. 

Philolooical Society. —( Friday, November 10.) 

Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper, entitled 
“ Notes of a Philological Tour,” the substance of 
which has already appeared in the Academy, Nos. 
751, 752, 753. He first went to Paris and collated 
Prof. Loth’s edition of the twenty-six Old-Gaelic 
glosses on the Eutychius-fragments in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and found that Loth had Dot 
only failed to decipher eleven of these glosses, but 
published the following misreadings : 

Prof, Loth. Codex. 

membtigim meinbligim (gl. scato) 

eleb... er . . . lemnith 1 cleben 1. lemnith (gl. 

praeses) 

Cabaet . . . lerrith eabalcith 1 . lemnith 

temnitjlilh demniguth (gl munimen) 

sortugim fortugim (gi. operio) 

Loth also gives derigtith as the gloss on “desses.” 
It really glosses “ scalprum ” The glossator him¬ 
self is sometimes at fault. He confounds, for 
instance, opperior (Irish inneuth) with operio (Irish 
fortugim), and he mistakes opsbno (I cater) for 
opsbno (I interrupt by sound, Irish fogriqim, a 
denominative from foqur, sound). The chief result 
of a new collation ot the Old-Breton glosses at 
Orleaus is to establish the general accuracy of the 
late Henry Bradshaw’s readings, aud to relegate 
to the limbo of rerba nihili Prof. Loth’s derie (the 
Latin clertcua misread), ereolxm , ttnsot, &c The 
inscription beginning “L Cornelius magnus 
Atepomari filius,” &c., preserved in the Orleans 
museum, has been carefully studied by Leon Renier 
in the Sevue areheologique for 1865. For “ Gena- 
bensium” he reads “ Cenabensium,” with initial 
c and an apex over the following e. The reading 
given in the Academy for September 1886, p. 210, 
col. 2, should be corrected accordingly. Mr. Stokes 
also said that there were at least four cuneiform 
inscriptions in this museum, of which one, on a 
tessera of baked clay, had been thus translated by 
MM. Lenormant and Longperier: “Nasitin quam 
acquisivit Nabu-kinari anno xir. Marduk-habal- 
idiu regis Babilu,” where the king named was 
the Merodach Baladan who in the year 709 b c. 
sent ambassadors to Hezekiah to congratulate him 
on his recovery. Mr. Stokes hoped that Prof. 
Sayce would visit Orleans to copy these inscrip¬ 
tions. The explanation given in the Academy for 
October 2, 1886, p. 227, of the opus maceriale in 
the copy of Adamniu’s Life of Columba preserved 
at Schaffhausen, was confirmed by a Gaelic 
gloss on “trulla,” recently found in the Vatican 
library, and published by Prof. Zimmer: liag 
iern bis oe denam tnacre (a spoon of iron, which 
is used in building a maceria). The names of 
Boniface’s fellow-martyrs found in the St. Gallen 
Martyrology were interesting. Soban had been 
quoted by Forstemann (J ltdeutsches Namenbuch, 
i. 392) from other MSS. So Talthere, Bethelhere 
(= Aethelhere), Scirbalde, Sown, Hamunde, Vae- 
care, Gund-uuncre, IUe-here, Bathu-uulfe, seemed 
oblique cases of Seirbald, Bosa, Ba[i]rnund, Vaecar 
(Forstemann’s U'accar), Qund-vaear, Illeher, Bathu- 
wulf. Mr. Stokes then explained the five Old- 


Breton glosses on Vergil which he discovered at 
Bsrne: strum (gl. copia) is = Irish sruaim (stream !, 
Greek bvvpa ; forcat (gl. flgere) is, perhaps, a loan 
from an Old-French * for chat ter (foris-captiare) ; 
les-ca (gl. carice) is a compound of Us — Ccrnish 
Us, Welsh Ilgs (herb), Irish hts, and ea = Latin 
carex, from *eaeex ; heilh (gl. praeterea) is from 
hep-t, where hep is = Latin secus, and t the remains 
of a pronoun meaniug ea. Lastly, brostse .i. inter - 
tinxerat (gl. discrevtrat) is the 3d sg. 2dppres. 
ot a verb cognate with Irish brot (goad), the Sanskrit 
bbrshti (point), the Anglo-Saxon brord (goad), the 
Old-Norse broddr (point), and the Latin faetigium, 
if this be, as some philologists suppose, for */an- 
tigium. The corrupt Gaelic glosses in the Berne 
MS. 258 —brecnatin (gl. ecinifes, i.e. eunsres), bolaeh 
(gl. impetiginem), and polien, foilem (gl. fulicam, 
fulica)—were explained as standing respectively 
for brecnata (Saltair na Rann, 3931), bolgaeh, and 
foilenn — Welsh gwglan, Breton goelann, whence the 
French goeland, English gull. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday , November 22.) 
Shadworth Hodgson, Esa., President, in the Chair. 
—The following newmembers were elected: Messrs. 
Carlos Blacker, Bernard Bosanquet, J. M. Catteli, 
F. C. Conybeare, Christopher C. Fenn, Rowland 
Hamilton, J. 8. Mann, J. D. Rogers, W. R. Sorley, 
Framjee R. Vicajee. Mr. H. W. Carr was elected 
hon. secretary in the place of Mr. E. H. Rhodes, 
resigned, and Mr. 8. Alexander was elected vice- 
president, in the place of Mr. H. W. Oarr.—Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie read a paper on “The Political Philo¬ 
sophy of the late Professor Green.” In this country 
very little systematic philosophical study had been 
given to political questions. Hence, there was a 
special importance attached to the political portion 
of Green's writings, which formed an integral part 
of his philosophical work, and that part in which 
his speculative aud practical interests coincided. 
The idea (e.g., of Mark Pattison) that « priori 
philosophy and liberalism in politics were incon¬ 
sistent arose (1) from a confusion of Idealism with 
“Intuitionalism,” (2) from a non-recognition of 
the changed objects of English Liberalism since 
the beginning of the century. Green was not a 
mere “importer” of German metaphysics. He 
might be considered as specially influenced by 
Kant and Aristotle, but the problems with which 
he dealt were those raised mainly by English 
thinkers. By a criticism of Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and Austin, his own theory of political 
obligation was worked out. The question of the 
justification of resistance to established govern¬ 
ments raised the interesting problem of “historical 
judgments.” An examination of the nature of 
“rights” brought out the relation of the state to 
the ^individual, and justified state-action in behalf of 
individual freedom (in the truest sense of freedom). 
Green’s political theory would in most respects 
lead practically to the same results as Utilitarian¬ 
ism, but he supplied a surer philosophical basis 
for both ethics and politics.—The paper was fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion. 

Society op AxTiac aries.— [Thursday, November 25.) 
The President in the Chair.—Mr. Kirby, of 
Winchester College, exhibited some painted panels 
ot the sixteenth century, discovered at Winchester 
College. The decoration consists of medallions, 
with heads, male and female, in contemporary 
costumes, and arabesques with winged figures and 
mottos. They are supposed to have been prepared 
for the visit of Philip II. to the city.—A paper by 
Mr. Alfred Atkinson was read, describing the 
ancient boat found last spring in the gasworks at 
Brigg. It was made from a single tree with metal 
tools. Tne dimensions are 46 feet 8 inches in 
length, 4 feet 3 inches in breadth at the bow, 
and 4 feet 6 inches at the stern. It is said by those 
conversant with timber that no such trnnk could 
be found in England at the present day. By care¬ 
ful examination of the moss used in canlkiDg, the 
clay in the boat, &c., Mr. Atkinson determined 
that it must be pre-Roman in date, et a time 
when the channel of the Humber was very different 
from what it is now.—Two Danish swords, with 
silver inlaid hilts, were exhibited: one by the 
president, found at Wallingford; and the other by 
the Rev. J. O. Jackson, found near the Temple. 
—Mr. Davis Cooke exhibited a bronze Danish 
stirrup, found in a bog in Hampshire. 
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FINE ART. 

THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Suffolk Street is, perhaps, not quite so full 
of masterpieces as the out-and-out adherents of 
the new regime, in that quarter, would have 
us suppose. “ ’Tis man’s ancient whim,” sings 
Oabriel Eossetti, in penetrating verse— 

“ ’Tis man’s ancient whim, 

That still his like seems good to him.” 

And the young painters of the most “ ad¬ 
vanced ” school are presumably of the opinion 
that the work that has been got to¬ 
gether at the Soaiety of British Artists this 
winter is of altogether surprising merit. Cer¬ 
tainly there is a great change, and the change 
is, on the whole, wonderfully for the better. 
Sven if in some cases it is only for the eccentric 
that the commonplace has given way, it is a 
relief and a comfort that it has given way at all. 
It is now possible to go to Suffolk Street to be 
entertained, even with that which may not 
edify. One may have the pleasure of surprise. 
And there is really much to edify as well as to 
amuse and to astonish. Mr. Whistler himself— 
-without whom as President this cheerful trans¬ 
formation could never have come about— 
—is represented in some strength. A quite 
delightful pastel—offered at what will seem 
to the unappreciative as a not quite delight¬ 
ful price—is only the smallest and only the 
least important of his works in the gallery. 
He sends four oil paintings. One of them is 
a stately and distinguished vision of Lady Colin 
Campbell, which, if its interest as pure por¬ 
traiture should by the lapse of time become a 
little less, will still afiord enjoyment to the 
student of painting as a masterly exercise in 
the arrangement of ivory and white. It is a 
“harmony” indeed. But the extraordinary 
vitality of two other pictures is, it may be, 
yet more engaging. Such character, suoh 
vigour, such individuality in the models is 
denoted through the rapidity of Mr. Whistler’s 
perception and the learned cunning of his hand. 
One is an effect of lamplight—the dominant, 
nay, almost the only oolour, red. And the 
other is almost entirely an exercise in black. 
Mr. Whistler's fourth picture is a night view 
of St. Mark's. These are canvasses which, in 
this place, we are obliged to speak of with 
brevity and speed, but which we cannot suffer 
the picture-seer to miss. 

Nor oan even the most hurried visitor to the 
Suffolk Street show omit to pause before Mr. 
Jaoornb Hood’s “ A Portrait.” The . warm 
coloured blonde whom he has made his model 
—a blonde of English feature and Venetian 
colouring—is very young apparently, and slim ; 
and it is with that suggestion of flexibility 
which is ever a charm in youth that the artist 
has got her to sit on her little Morris chair—a 
slight black figure, very dainty at the feet and 
wrists—and seen from head to foot against a 
greyish background quiet and ordered and full 
of atmosphere. Mr. Jacomb Hood will gain 
much by having shown the world that he is 
capable of work like this. Often before he has 
just suggested the possession of this capacity; 
then he has done something which made one 
doubt it. Here, however, it is proved. Nor is 
it in any sense fatal to Mr. Jacomb Hood that it 
should be objected that he gets the inspiration 
for this particular portrait from an early 
painting of Mr. Whistler’s—that well-known 
portrait of Mr. Whistler’s mother, which, in its 
reticent pathos, is only less remarkable than his 
quite unknown etching of the same lady. Every 
artist has his artistic debts: Millais sometimes 
to Sir Joshua, Mr. Watts to the Venetians—why 
not Mr. Jacomb Hood to Whistler!’ Mr. 
Hood’s portrait has in it, after all, a quite suffi¬ 
cient measure of originality—an abundant 
measure of charm. Then there is a skilfully 


ainted portrait by Mr. T. C. Hotch, whose 
appiest work is, nevertheless, the drawing of 
the child called “Peter.” That was done in a 
fortunate hour—one of those for which an 
artist, in any art, has cause to be thankful. It 
is a delightful performance. But, coming back 
to the pictures, much is to be said for the suave 
simplicity, the restful dignity of the work of 
Eoussel, and much for the artistic realism of Mr. 
Starr’s portrait of M. Van Wagner. Mr. Stott, 
“ of Oldham,” too—for t'iere is another Mr. 
Stott who is at the Institute, we find—a Mr. 
Stott who somehow neglects to reveal to us 
the place of his origin—Mr. Stott “ of Old¬ 
ham,” does not omit to be noticeable. He 
has a clever picture of naked children on a 
sandy shore, and a full-length portrait of 
a young lady with a fiddle. The head and 
shoulders of a peasant girl who is permitted to be 
comely shows how delightfully Mr. Clausen can 
sometimes paint—how pleasant the visions are 
which he can evoke. If we had space to say very 
much about the landscapes or marine pieces, we 
should wish to call attention to Mr. Ingram’s 
pioture of the sea, to Mr. Millie Dow’s 
“ Hudson River,” to Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
perfectly sympathetic study of the Essex coast, 
where the land lies flat and wide under the 
remote heavens, and to Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s 
singularly successful pourtrayal of a Norman 
coast, with a foreground gay with the fine 
Parisian ladies, and a middle-distance of pearly 
and opal light. Ves; notwithstanding absenoes 
one may deplore, Suffolk Street has become 
interesting. Suffolk Street is a place which 
must be visited. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual meeting of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund will be held on Wednesday next, 
December 1, in the theatre of the Eoyal In¬ 
stitution. 

At a meeting of the Eoyal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, held last Tuesday, Mr. Tom 
Lloyd was elected a member, and Sir Frederick 
Burton, Direotor of the National Gallery, and 
Mr. E. Burne Jones rejoined the society, the 
former as an hon. member. 

In continuation of their medaUic series, the 
council of the Art Union of London are about 
to offer three premiums—£50, £30, and £20— 
for a pair of dies for a medal to celebrate the 
jubilee of the Queen. The medals will be three 
inches diameter and—in bronze and silver—will 
form a portion of the prizes to be given in their 
next distribution. The competition is confined 
to British artists. 

The exhibitions to be opened next week in¬ 
clude a collection of sketches on the Scottish 
coast, by Mr. John Brett, at the Fine Art 
Society’s ; Munoacksy’s new picture, “The Last 
Moments of Mozart,” at Messrs. Agnew’s; and 
a winter exhibition of paintings at the Con¬ 
tinental Gallery in New Bond Street. 

Messrs. Buck & Reid have just published a 
very successful etching by M. Brnnet-Debaines, 
from one of those paintings on glass by Gains¬ 
borough which formed what was called his 
“ Camera.” They are twelve in number, and will 
be remembered by the visitors to the Grosvenor 
Gallery as an interesting feature of the great 
collection of the artist’s works held in Bond 
Street a winter or two ago. The transparency 
selected represents Worcester as seen from the 
other side of the Severn. The etcher has done 
full justice to the elegance of the composition 
and the richness of its chiaroscuro, and has 
preserved the tender poetry of the original 
design. This is, perhaps, the first etching ever 
made from a painting on glass. 


At a recent meeting of the Acad&nie des 
Inscriptions, a paper was read from M. Holleaux, 
formerly a student at the French Ecole 
d’Athenes, upon a fragmentary statue found at 
Perdioo-Orysi (?), in Bo^ia, upon a site of a 
shrine of Apollo Ptoos. The statue represents 
Apollo, standing, and entirely naked. It belongs 
to a series classified by scholars as “archaic 
figures of Apollo of the second manner.” 
Several striking resemblances are at once mani¬ 
fest between this fragment and two other well- 
known statues—the bronze Piombino Apollo in 
the Louvre and the marble Strangford Apollo 
in the British Museum. The resemblanoes are 
sufficiently close to justify the theory that 
all three statues are copies of a common original, 
possibly the Didymaean Apollo, by Canaohos of 
Sicyon, in the temple of Branchidae, near 
Miletus. As the newly found fragment has an 
inscription on the legs which cannot be later 
than the middle of the fifth century B.C., it is 
the oldest of the three, and, therefore, probably 
the most faithful reproduction of the work of 
Canachos. 

Le Figaro Illmtre, which forms the Christmas 
number of the Paris Figaro, is chiefly noticeable 
for the coloured plates, twelve in number, 
which have been reproduced by the Gonpil 
process of chromo-typogravure. No other pro¬ 
cess with which we are acquainted can compare 
with this for combining the brilliance of 
chromo-lithography with the softness of en¬ 
graving. The publishers in this country are 
Boussod, Valadon, & Co. 

We have received packages of Christmas 
cards from W. A. Mansell & Go., of Oxford 
Street, and from L. Prang & Co., of Boston, 
U.S. The English publisher bears the palm, 
not only for greater variety, but more especially 
for having positively invented a new genre in 
this form of decorative work. This is called 
the “ illuminated series,” and consists of a set 
of original designs by F. Gilliat Smith, sug¬ 
gested by, rather than copied from, mediaeval 
miniatures. If the drawing is sometimes weak, 
nothing can exceed the dencaoy of tlie decora¬ 
tion and the finish of the printing in tints and 
gold. Nor can we consider the price of 2s. Gd. 
too high for one example of such careful work¬ 
manship. Of Messrs. Mansell’s other produc¬ 
tion we may mention the facsimiles of red 
crayon drawings and the miniature etchings, 
e.g , of St. Albans. The American cards do 
not show any such striving after originality; 
but they do show a high standard of draughts¬ 
manship and also excellence of colour printing. 
Of those before us we prefer a ring of young 
faces by Fred. Dielman, which we are surprised 
to find was only awarded a fourth prize. 


THE STAGE. 

DRURY LANE THFATRE. 

We went, very late, the other night, to see 
at Drury Lane the success of the season. Its 
mechanism, which was smooth at the begin¬ 
ning, has not become less excellent through 
use, nor do the players, to whom—albeit very 
apologetically—we must assign the second 
place, appear to have wearied of their parts. 
“ A Run of Luck ” is an extremely well-con¬ 
structed melodrama of the modern sort, in 
which, on the whole, conventionality is laid 
aside for realism, and in which the pursuit of 
realism becomes half-hearted and ineffectual 
only when the subject-matter verges on 
impropriety. Of the scenes that affect to be 
boldest one can only wonderingly inquire, 
Est-ee que Us choses se passent comme cela? 
but of the scenes that may be true without 
offence no such question rises in the mind. Ifi 
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is thus, no doubt, and not otherwise—precisely 
as we see them at Drury Lane—that jockeys 
are weighed on the ere of the start. It is 
thus that the vitally interested become frantic 
in the Paddock; it is thus, all the world knows, 
that the very comfortable take their luncheon 
at Goodwood during the best days of “ the 
Sussex fortnight.” The realism here is un¬ 
disputed, and it is very ingenious. The 
vision of the racecourse, with the jockeys all 
in attitude to ride their horses much faster 
than they can really ride them on the boards 
of Drury Lane, is one of the most effective of 
stage pictures; and, of the ladies’ dresses, all 
are splendid, and many admirable. “ All are 
splendid,” did we say ? But that would not 
be true of Daisy Copsey’s, whose tastes are 
simple, and whose means are cramped, and as 
whom Bliss Alma Hurray attires herself with 
an effective and elaborate simplicity in fitting 
oontrast to the gorgeousness of Bliss Sophie 
Eyre, and to that of the “ lady friends ” of 
Lucy Byefield. The acting is all, and in some 
oases it is more than all, that such a piece 
demands. Had the elder Selby been made, by 
the original observation or the executive skill 
of the dramatist, different in any respect from 
the habitual father of melodrama—otherwise 
than rich and prosperous, heavy and irate, moved 
to the softer emotions only when his physique 
is reduced by a fall, or when memory returns 
upon the loves and follies of his youth—had 
the elder Selby been otherwise, we say, it is 
quite possible that Mr. William Bignold 
might not have represented him so well; yet 
a more or less conventional conception must 
obtain conventional, however able, interpre¬ 
tation. The seoond elderly man, Daisy 
Copsey’s father—conceived, we take it, a 
little more freshly—is played by Mr. Beau¬ 
champ none the less sympathetically because 
it is played with reticence. And Mr. Grahame, 
always manly in bearing, and a sound and 
judicious actor, plays the good lover and for¬ 
giving brother and son as one would have him 
played. Off the stage, it is possible that such 
largeness of heart, suoh immensity of chivalry, 
may be rare enough to be “ made a note of ” 
when “ found ”; but, on the stage, they are 
as plentiful as blackberries. Captain Trevor, 
whom Mr. Willard—skilful actor as he is— 
might have been tempted to play with an 
obvious, though polished, villainy, is repre¬ 
sented by the artist at Drury Lane with great 
quietude. He does not “come out of the 
picture,” nor, even to those about him, is his 
lack of principle made readily manifest. There 
is a more or less comio, at all events a more 
or less cheerful part, which Mr. Nichols plays 
with much sense of enjoyment—a character 
whom scruples never tease, and who is ever 
joyous in turpitude. Of the two chief women’s 
parts, that of Lucy Byefield affords the better 
opportunities for character-acting. Miss 
Byefield is at once coarse and womanly, kind- 
hearted and immodest. Nor does Miss Sophie 
Eyre omit to draw artistic profit from the 
occasion of contrast which this character 
allows. Daisy Copsey is a uniformly excellent 
young woman—quite the approved heroine, 
who comes from the country, “ green,” as 
Mr. Buchanan once wrote it, “ green, to 
wither for the hungry fire.” In other words, 
her individuality is little marked, and her 
fortunes are those J of melodrama. With such 
a character, an| actress poetic and original 


like Bliss Alma Murray, cannot possibly do 
very much. We wait in vain, in her 
rendering of Daisy, for the revealing 
touches which in a great performance of 
a great character show to us, unexpectedly, 
that it was thus and thus that the thing 
happened—thus and thus that the experience 
was received. No such privilege here. Yet 
all is done for the part that can be done by a 
grace and an intelligence exercised of yore 
upon Mr. Browning’s Constance and upon 
Shelley’s Beatrice. 

Fbedbbick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

An oratorio, entitled “ Gethsemane,” was per¬ 
formed last Friday week at St. James’s Hall. 
The composer, Mr. S. Shaw, is an ambitious 
man; but he will do well to study some of the 
great sacred works of Handel, Spohr, Men¬ 
delssohn, before he again comes before the 
public with an oratorio. He can write a fairly 
respectable fugue; but he lacks, at present, 
the power of writing recitative or melody of 
any charm or consistency. In the greater 
part of his music he appears to us to oe at¬ 
tempting to imitate Wagner, and the oon- 
sequenoe may be imagined. Miss C. Perry 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and W. Clifford were 
the vocalists, and did the best they could with 
their parts. Of the book we are almost afraid 
to speak. It consists of Bible texts strung 
together in feeble fashion, and with certain 
alterations that did not show an experienced 
hand. The performance was a bad one. The 
composer conducted his work, and was much 
applauded by his well-meaning, though injudi¬ 
cious, friends. 

A Fantasia for orchestra, by Mr. F. Praeger, 
was played at the Crystal Palace for the first 
time last Saturday afternoon. The composer 
has told us in his paper on “ Form ” that 
absolute music ought to be preceded by a 
mentally-constructed libretto. That was also 
Beethoven’s opinion. He said he always had a 
picture in his mind to which he worked. Once, 
being pressed by Ries, he named one of Shak- 
spere’s plays as the source of his inspiration ; 
but his rule was to leave his hearers to construct 
a mental pioture of their own. The analyst in 
the Palace programme-book sees, in Mr. Prae- 
ger’s work, a hero hoping, loving, despairing— 
a drama in foot; but our business is to judge 
of the effect which the music produces, not of 
its meaning. The allegro opens with a promis¬ 
ing theme, but the expectations raised are not 
fulfilled. The nocturne is vague; the adagio 
interesting, but somewhat drawn out; while 
the agitated finale does not contain very attrac¬ 
tive material. So much for the work on first 
hearing. It is difficult to decide off-hand as to 
its exact merit. It was well played and well 
received. Pan F. Ondricek gave an admirable 
rendering of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D ; 
but the cadenza in the first movement was not 
in keeping with the lofty style of the music. 
Pan Ondncek plays with great feeling, and his 
intonation is pure. The programme included 
a Cherubini Overture, the orchestral numbers 
from “The Troubadour,” and some very light 
songs sung by Mdlle. Trebelli. 

Stemdale Bennett’s Pianoforte Sextett, not 
heard since 1882, was announced for perform¬ 
ance at last Monday’s Popular Concert ,* but 
Miss Zimmermann, through illness, was unable 
to appear. Miss F. Davies took her place, but 
the programme had to be changed. Onslow’s 
Quintett in A minor for strings, last given in 
1871, was substituted for the Sextett Miss 
Davies was much applauded after her solo, 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Variations in E 


flat, and she gave one of his characteristic 
pieces as an encore. Sig. Bottesini, in his 
Elegra and Tarantella, showed his powers as ■ 
virtuoso, and he too was encored. When wiU 
this bad system be abolished ? Mr. H. Thorn¬ 
dike was recalled after one of Schubert’s songs. 
The programme concluded with Mozart’s Piano¬ 
forte Trio in D minor. 

Mr. Henschel gave his second concert on 
Thursday evening. An Orchestral Idyl, entitled 
“ Evening by the 8eashore,” from the pen of 
Mr. F. Corder, an agreeably-written, if not 
very powerful, tone-picture, was the one novelty 
of the programme. Miss Fanny Davies played 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto; but the young 
lady was not in good vein, and the first and 
last movements were lacking in spirit, and, at 
times, in expression. Miss Davies, as a rale, 
interprets Schumann in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Miss P. Cramer sang songs by Grieg. 
The test piece of the evening, for the conductor, 
was Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. The per¬ 
formance was an excellent one, and was much 
applauded. 

On Wednesday evening the third oonoerttook 
place, and the programme included no lees than 
three novelties. First came Rubinstein’s new 
Symphony in A minor, lately produced under 
the direction of the composer at Leipzig. Like 
most of Rubinstein’s long works, it contains 
much that is interesting, but also much that is 
tedious. The first, second, and last movements 
are all long and patohy. The third movement 
—a scherzo in character, though not in name— 
is decidedly the most interesting portion of the 
symphony. It is full of humour, although it 
is the treatment of the material, rather than 
the material itself, which attracts notice. So 
far as we could judge, the performance seemed 
a very good one. Mr. Henschel’s “ Hymne an 
Crfeateur,” well sung by Mrs. Hensohel, is a 

g raceful, if somewhat mild, composition. M. 

uvivier’s symphonic poem, “ The Triumph of 
Bacohns,” is lively, cleverly written, and 
thoroughly French in character; but some¬ 
thing more substantial was needed after the 
Rubinstein. Miss Emily Shinn or played Men¬ 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto. She was evidently 
nervous; and, though her technique was good, 
she scarcely did justice either to herself or to the 

work. The programme commenced with Cheru¬ 
bini’s delightful overture, “ Les Abenodragee." 

J. S. Shxduxx 
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s.JLtfwt 4 kind of bi %!! Bl V ”, hl<! > *" °? 1 J' • to ° raM our literature is this Autobiography of 
riclHfty. '-o'CThroum, • • •™el»ok, from beginning to end. is full of living interest and indi- 

'• Wo emphatically recommend this book to the officers and soldiers."—.Irani uad .Vary Oasefis. 

Now ready at all Booksellers, la 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE CHRISTMAS NUM- 


ubt h- 1 - J V Tvf, ua «*uncr, imu oilier Anwui. 

- f beauty and charm of ^ts woodcute, which arc in the best available style of 
. .The letterpress is of unusually high quality."— Globe. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal Memoir 

172 I11UStrati0n *» near1 ^ 100 0fWWch 

tog i ve a high , the Christmas Books of the year to the Memoir of 

charme ' i .*> ®W with its graceful humour.These drawings 

of^^ty^areVh«5' h ”—ip^<^? 0US ’ 80 goma ^’ aat * 80 oi t* 8 ** 5 * and, when the ocoasion serves, of 


THE MADONNA of the TUBS. By Elizabeth 

STUART PHELPS, Author of “ The Gates Ajar," Ac. With forty-throe Original Illustrations 
by Ross Turner and George 11. Clements, l-mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 8a 0d. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS of Dr. J. B. 

QUIES. Illustrated with 125 very humorous Designs by F. Lix. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt 
edges, 7a 6d. 

“ ‘ The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quids ’ is a book by itself, and far above the level of the 
brightest of those we have Iwen reviewing. It is admirably translated from the French of Paul C6lidre by 

Mrs.Cashcl Hoeyand Mr. John Li Ilia... .It overflows from first to last with delightful French humour.We 

shall only add that there arc 120 illustrations, and that they are in every way worthy of the text "—Times. 

"This enchanting book should become one of the most popular among the season’s novelties. The artist’s 
work is worthy of Bertall in his prime."—.Saturday Review. 

“There is hardly a page in it that does not contain a mirth-moving incident”—Spectator. 

THE BOOK FANCIER ; or, the Romance of Book 

Collecting. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, fls. 

“ Amusing and agreeable to road. There is hardly a branch of the sport of book-hunting that he does 
not touch on. He is always diverting."— Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald’s work is full of curious details of book-hunting—May depend upon appreciation at 
the harnls, respectively, of those who have long rejoiced in literary treasures. Mr. Fitzgerald has brought 
together a variety of interesting information.—Globe. 

A GENERATION of JUDGES. By their Reporter. 

Giving Sketches of the Lives of Cockburn, Lush, Ouain, Archibald, Kelly, Cleasby, Willes, Byles, 
Martin, James, Mellish. Thesiger, liolker, Amphlctt, Hall, Hatherley, Mali ns, Cairns, Jessel, 
Karslake, Benjamin, Phillimore, and Watkin Williams. Crown 8vo, doth, 7a 6d. 

“ Thoroughly good reading from titlo-page to colophon."—Daily Neve. 


NEW WORK BF THE AUTHOR OF “IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND SDN." 

PERSIA AS IT IS ; being Sketches of Modem 

Penfcui Life end Character. By Dr. C. J. WILLS. Crown Dvo, cloth extra, ae. 6d. 

by rrahlenee, knowledge, and popularity, Dr. Wills draws fores a most Interesting 
■ th f! r °, ateT “J' 1 ‘“nor life.... We have let Dr. Wills speak for himself, and have 
^.tpttj that his book is utterly unaffected, full of keen observation. "Spectator. 

We can heartily recommend it to the attention of our readers.”— FieltL 


THE IVORY KING: a Popular History of the 

Elephant and its Allies. By CHARLES F. HOLDER, Author of “ Marvels of Animal Life.” Large 
crown 8vo, with many Illustrations, cloth extra, 8a 6d. 

“This is an interesting and useful book, dealing with a subject whioh is attractive to young and old.... 
Mr. Holder tells his story iu a direct and simple manner."— Athenaeum. 

“ This is just what a popular account of the elephant should be—likely, anecdotic, and as comprehensive 
as a reasonable limit of space will permit ."—SL James’s Gasetts. 


NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE: 1810-1814. 

AMenw^By^ltadAme LA GENERALE DURAND, Firat Lady to the Emprem Marie Louise. 

raadSTttop^S vol^^- an<>0d0t °*- ^ a * p “ U,ri * ■Wo.rannot but Had agreeable 
“ la aanired of popularity with English readers."—Saturday Review. 

THE WARS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 

By the Hon- Mrs. ARM FTAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Written with simplicity and intelligence.”— Saturday Review. 

, mtclligibl 0 account of the wars of half a century... .The author bus ma n aged to put a considerable 
amount of life into the narrative.”— SL James's Gazette. y 

TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

“Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many English boys."— Saturday Review. 

MATHIAS SANDORF. By Jules Verne. Fully 

.. Hliutrated. Square grown giro, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. (Id. J 

that J?Jho^d'L’Sm ( ritoput b!'fore‘wsWa^S^”'‘ ' W# d “ not k °° W awofM ’ Vome '» ^ 
109 ln a ** «“» ™ *»". “ d oontain lag 

THE LOTTERY TICKET: a Tale of Tolle- 

•» FuUy I \ lus ^ted., Souare crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7a 6d. 

. The Lottery Ticket ought to prove popular with all schoolboys and schoolgirls who delight In hair¬ 
breadth escapes and excitement wrought up to the highest pitch."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEVEN YEARS AMONG the FJORT; being 

an English Trader’s Experience in the Congo District. By R. E. DENNETT. With lllustrattoS 
from Photographs and the Author's own Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7a «d. [Vote ready. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 

BRAZIL. By JAMES W. WELLS, M.InstC.E.,F.R,G.S. With Illustrations and Mapa 2vols,dem* 
8vo, cloth, 32s. 

“ The book abounds with amusement. It is written in a gay and rollicking spirit, sparkles with graphio 
sketches of the curious mixed life of the interior. He has sucoueded not only in making a readable and 
amusing book, but in couveyinga fairly adequate conception of the social conditions of Brazil. Times. 

“ The book is more valuable and replete with information than any other published in England with 
respect to Brazil ."—South American Journal. 

THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel 

and Adventure from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central 
Africa. By WALTER MONTAGU KERR, C.E., F.R.O.S. 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations 
and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

“ This is one of the most charming books of travel that we ever remember to have read. It is full oi 
incident and adventure, described iu the pleasantest of sub-humorous styles. The author travelled 
tlirough regions in the wilds of Central Africa where no white man had ever been before, alone and un¬ 
aided. - Spectator. 

HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of SILENCE. By 

Mrs. MAIN, formerly Mrs. FRED BURNABY, Author of “The High Alps in Winter; or, 
Mountaineering in Bench of Health.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“This is a very readable book.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“The accounts of some of the asoents are truly marvellous when it is remembered that they were 
made by a lady."— Field. 

JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT. 

A Sequel to “ Little Men.” By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of “ Little Women,” Ac. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“ Our readers will find this last chronicle as charming as any of its predecessors. "—Spectator.^ 

“ Girls who havo read ‘ Little Women,’and the two volumes whioh coutinuc that delightful IWiy, will 
noed no eulogy to introduce to them this, the concluding volume of the scries."— Standard* 
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A GENTLEMAN, who is qualified for the 

Edinburgh M.A. D»grce, would be glad to UNDERTAKE some 
LITERARY WORK oaring the Winter. Philosophical subjects preferred.— 

Address B. 8 . (PHIL.), Edinburgh University.- - - 

QEARCHES, TRANS CRIPT8, HERALDIC -rj 0TAL 

O WORK, undertaken at British Museum, Lembeth Palace. Guildhall, K. 

•nd other Libraries. Terms moder»te.-N. J. HOKk, 48, 8 l Paul s-road, a 

Cumdaa«.qu«rt, N.W. _ , 

QURTICE’S CUTTINGS from all 
pAPERS for all 
pEOPLE on all Subjects. 

Chief Office r 05, 8 TKAVD, W.C. __ 

nPHE NEW ATHENAEUM CLUB — 

■ Scientific, Literary, and Social — has VACANCIES for a limited 
number of ADDITIONAL MEMBERS without Entrance Fee.—Particulars, 
with List of Vice-Presidents and Committee, will be for worded on applica¬ 
tion to ihe HKCkXTAKT. S 6 , nffo lh-alreer, Pail-maU. _ 

/"VURIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.— 

CATALOGUE (No. XXIV.) Ju«t publish' d, post-free on appliostlon. 

GKOBQK 1*. JOHNSTON, B »oka*lltr, 33, George-strcet, Edinburgh. 

TblIoPHILE—CAT. U, 1,600 Lots. 

lUr- Book-, snvcialiy prized by the Collsctor. Just publUhtd.— 

Ktu ft Richardson, Glasgow. _ 

TOHN BRIDGE, M.A., late Assistant- 

tJ Examiner In Mathematics In the University of London, give* careful 
UBLPia MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS for Matriculation, Preliminary 
Soleuiific, B Jh. and BJ&C. Resident pupils received.— 68 , South llill Park, 

Hempstead. __ 

RAWING and PAINTING—Mr. 

FRANK CAHLR 88 , Artist, Contributor to several well-known 
Illustrated Magazines, gives Individual and class INSTRUCTION In the 
various branches of the art. (Special arrangements with School Principals.) 

Technical Instruction can also be given In the new processes cow so largely 
employed in Rook and Magazine Illustration.— 68 , liodetlck-road. Haver- 
Stock-hill , N.W■ __ 

T O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place In the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction ef MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other onsets, to 
exact seals and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, fte.—Apply to the MUA0U, AUTOTTM COMP ANT 74, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. ___ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

LIMITED. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

281, REGENT STREET, W. ; and 2, KING STREET, E.O. 

newest and best books. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

I.-A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Ill. WORKS OF THE P0PUL1B 


LIBRARY, 

From One Guinea per Annnm . 

II.—STANDARD BOOKS, 

In Ornamental Bindings, 
Carefully Bound by the best Workmen. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


AUTHORS. 

In Sets or separately; in half-morocco, Ac. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 

IV.—JUVENILE BOOKS TOE 
CHRISTMAS. 

In Circulation and for Sale. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PR 08 PECTUSES POSTAGE! FREE. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. _ 


CHIU STM AS LECTURES. 

INSTITUTION 


GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle-etreet, Piccadilly, W. 

PROFESSOR DEWAR, MA, P.R.S., will d ' llT r' * £9.Y| KMI8T1U 
LECTURES f.d.ptrtl 10 . Joo.nU. Auditor,) on THE CHRMItll III 1,1 
LleHt^nd PHOTOGRAPH," Iwlth .iperiiimutol lUnMT.Uon.l. oom- 
mrnoln,*on TUESDAY, URO. S8. ISSS, at 3 o'clock ; lo b. o-.nUnnrd on 

^nuuil'X^; to thl. Courw. On. O.ln-. (Chl'dr.. 

nndicalkteeo, Holf-m-GulDMll to .11 1 h.Coar.c lo tbo bMKU, TwoUalinwa. 
Tickets may now be obtained at the Institution.___ 


Autograph Letter!from Varioue Private Collections. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 

lYl HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, Xu. 13. WEL- 
U.XGTON srKLEf, STRaND, W.C., on MONDAY. DKC*k*E£ IS, aud 
Following Day, at 1 o'clock preclaely, AUTOGKAPH LbrriliM and 
MaNcSCKIP i S, lrom various Prlvnto Collections, i Nadine Lacwn frjia 
Eogliah and Fr. ueU Kiujs, Priucva and I riuceiwe, Cardinals. Bi*bo,». 
Military and Naval Commanders, Author*, 8 la teamen, Muaical Composer., 

Artlau, Actore, Singers, ftc. . . . ... _ _ 

May he viewed two daya prior. Catalogues may be had; If by po«i. *■ 
receipt of two atampt. __ 

The Library of Sir WILLIAM HARPY, PSA, > 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records; and other col¬ 
lections. 


. -ra a T-vTrrrrvn a • rvTT Deputy-Keeper of ine I'uoctc jtecoru*; — - 

I NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL- uctione. 

colours, Piccadilly, w. A/TESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 

KYHIMTION now OPEN from 10 tm 5. Ad«l«Io». It. 1YL HUDGK will SELL by AUCTION, «'“““li *** 1 ^ 


CHRISTMAS PRBSESTS AND NBW YSAR’S GIFTS. 

B ooks for schools, colleges, and 

STUDENTS.—GILBERT ft HELD SUPPLY all SCHOOL BOOKS 
and all other NEW BOOKS at Sd. DISCOUNT in the SHILLING fbr CASH. 
Catalogue of Books at 3o. to Wd. In the shilling, gratis and postage-free on 
application.—GILBERT ft FIELD, 67, Moorgate-etreet. London, K.C. 

nHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD, 

67, Moorgau-street. London, E.C., allow 3d. DISCOUNT In the 
SHILLING off the published prices of all new book*, school books, Bibles, 
Prsyar-books, Church Servieos, annuals, diaries, ftc. A large and choice 
stock, mauy In bandaome calf and morocco bludiug*, suitable for Presents 
well displayed in show-rooms, to select from- Export and oountrv orders 
mmcMtaRy executed,—GILHEIJT ft FIELD, 67, Moor gate-street. Lot Con 
E.C.—Catalogues gratU and postage-free. _ 

B O0K8 BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Bolhdton. AC.-HBNRT BOTHBBAS » CO., M. nmajjfa 
136. Strand. Seoond-band Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
tjhra hjklh or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or oountn 7 , and to 
give the atmost value In oash. Experienced valuer* sent. Jttmovfcla 
without trouDle or expense to vendors. Established 1816, 


Th. ANNUAL EXHIBITION now KYRKIL^’SaTA.ty.*' teSSS 

-—-- U.po>j-Kwpor of lb. Public Uwotd., oomprt.Hi* v.lu^T 

-POYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

±1 ’ II, Ctmndo.-.trect. C.T.ndl.h-.qo.t.. W. 

Til 11 RADAY 16TH DECEMBER, et 8.30 P.M. .. combe ana Kweltne—Outham Society’s PuDucatiom, 76 

J^.uer will* be road s—“A NrW View of the Oeldable Unit brydgee’ Biemiu.U lllustria—Whitaker s Utctimoodahire. I 
The JihiTDivision of the Libra, or Pound of Silver, a. Uecorus-tt orks of scoit, Dlcken. Lever, Surtees, ThaeM. JJ*^ 

of Texa'ion in Do AnK i, M „d Normans), and its connection wl.h popular *uibois, ftc.; aiao other Piopcrilea. amougat w { 1 '® p ,, 

made b > ' h * '* ^of the w?Sa^^‘Hlua* ‘Carucau.* ’V.rga.a,’ Vlllanl/ iaiit y t„ ituo oondl ion, including leftlimLbeUwwlMUfWgi- 

a true undertt-'udiug orda ^ c PKL |. t M.A , Barrlsier-at- pnuted ou vulluin—H«y ward’s Snoctuarle of a Troubitd Seul. 

Servl, Angllcus . » |*. EDWABD Dov*. Secretary. salmon of couteiuporary bludtng—Meraudo. Vie da s. lU^Je 

__ with tbe rare Po traita— Prountaui a Vadv-«necu«n to »» ^ 

--- -- . txttib'T) a • —Writ* Mors, with the exceaatvely ra>e portrait—CUjMUrtSoWdT**- 

■^OYAL SOCIETY^^of^PAINTERS in 

WINTER E X H .BmoT.™^BS^ d STUDIES I. NOW OPEN. B. WHITTINGHAM & Ca7PMlOT^ 

A ?*tl MAIL from 10 till s. Admlaslon le.; Catalogue fid. V V • aud PUBUSHERS, 91, Graoechurch-street,. Undea, ^ 

’ ALFBKD D. FBIPr. K.w .8 , Secretary. QbitrUMhouse Preaa, > ’ 44 and 4&, Charteraouae-sguare, EC. _ 

•DOYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. DICKERS & SON supply all NEW 

I |i ■ — M ^ nooKA In General Literature at 3d. In the Is. discount, aed Li 

l?»f ^JStffkSi W.U. oeaer. bp P-. P™>^ 

VSti F.^U*“.~d % Gr- hShhICK «■ ^ Ml, •“ ” d ”“ ^ 

entitled ” MOTES on the LIFE e^ n , |BgaT u, OHT o*, MA., Secretary. post-free.—1, Leicester-square, Lo ndon. WXL -- 

____—- ~ " Juki published. 

P hotogravure. » lbert jackson’s catalogue. 

- XX No. St, ddTOtod .bUirtT fo lb. FINE 

TO PUBLISHERS, AimoRJ. ARTJBT9. AND FINK-ABT gjg- 

a dvertising clerk or MANAGER 

Fu,r..«u,. e -you. 

nno SCULPTORS and MEDALLISTS.— oOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Treboyir-^ 

I COUNCIL of the ART UNION of LONDON OFFER THREE (cloee to Eart'a Court Station).—AL»AKCEO CLA 88 

PUEMILMS of umLS ' .ud SLEMKN^ CL AM M H f ” «* ^ 

will coromoum^FEUJAr^J^k-^lYk^^ 

^“olu^rSdui^V^ O RENT WOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN; 

Of So^lr* « ^’“^IXo^Imb"’ tT. mSd.“ .«“«.£ ^omTp'rioiL ____' 

SS'lo'tbi.’ Ufflra mrt lUr tbou 4 o’clook on th. I»r of FEBRUARY lUodj Od, Rw «*lllLa«oll«- , fPJgj, 

^k^rt^’ro 11 .^.^ - °°°- A YOUNG PHILISTINE,and otoT“ e , 

• J?L n.i .i. 1 . irtlau. A number of the medals In silver and bronze will / \ n y A LI OX OQUUU3- frown 8 vo, dftti 4^ ^ 
be given os prizes In the next distribution.—ZOUCB TROCOKTON, Ho*. Sec. 0xTEBf Limi ted, 63, PatrmostCT-roW, KC. 
lit, Strend, Deo, », 1^*- 


B ickers & son supply ail new 

BOOKS In General Literature el 3d. In the Is. discount, asd La* 
aad Medical Books at Sd. in the 1*. Orders by post prompt ^ 
fully executed. Binding In all Its branches at moderate prtee- Catalop** 

post- fre e.—1, Leicester-square, London. WJ. -- 

Just published. 

A LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE, 

XX No. St, dOTOtod .oUiely to th. WNR AMB. 

Selection of Portrait* for UiUYtration, gratia and posi-fr*e^-»«, Grew 
leud-street, London, W.— Ubrariea Purchased. ___. 

A DVERTISING CLERK or MANAGEE 

A requires SITLATION^—Nlno year* 

Publishers. Also knowledge of Proof t>Oi.zrun©nh 7 lIcT 

Moderate salary, as a permanency is dealred.—Address, 

Poplars, White Horse-lan e. South Norwood, Ah. ______ 

COUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebmr-ro^ 

5 !», (do., to Eui’i Coon atottooI.-AUI'ANCEU “jA,^,;, 

Poolli. Tbo NEXT TERM will commcmw FRIDA I. JAM- mo. _ 

DRENTWOOD, WORSLEY near MAN; 

— - 

r .fwOTcm .p pl r lo tb. PkmcirAl ------ 

A Y0UKG , ^fi5® g-®ft 

XX By alio, CMUUU*. Crowo »Tb,da 6 ,*tR 
OATIS, Uml»d. «3. PtMiuoMottow, ZC. 
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CLARENOON PRESS Nl ¥ BOOKS. BLACKIB & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 

A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. ■ 

Jut ready. In leather ease, bound in Imitation parchment, suitable for . _ __ _ . __ - _ . _ 

KASTERPIECESoftheFEEHCHDRAJtA. NEW . F NE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Edited, with Prolegomena and Notea, for English Readers. 
CORNEILLE.—HORACE. Edited by 0. 8AIWT8BURT, M.A. 

MOLIERE.—La* PRECIEU8E8 RIDICULES. Edited by AJTDRKW LARO, 
H.A. 

RACINE.—ESTHER. Edited by 0. Saiktsburt, M.A. 

VOLTAIRE.—MEROPE. Edited by G. 8A1RT8BDRT, M.A. 
BEAUMARCHAIS.—Le BAEBIER de SEVILLE. Edited by AU»T1* 
DOBSON. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET.—ON NE BADINE paa AVKC L’AMOUR, and 
FANTA8I0. By WALTKR llERRIIl POLLOCK. 

Thia Series is representative of the best work in the entire range of the 
French Drama. 

“The prettiest Christmas present Imaginable,"— Bookseller. 

Just published, extra fcsp. 8vo, oloth limp, Ss. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 

Extracts from Cbauoer. Edited, with Grammar and Glossary, by 
HENRY SWEET, UA, Author of “An Arglo Saxon Roader,”“An 
Anglo-Saxon Primer," Ac. 

A continuation of the “ First Middle Englieh rrimer.’ 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1886. 

Just published, 8to, doth, 10a. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS of ALEX- 

ANDRIA. Eight Lectures preached before the UnlTeraity of Oxford, in 
18*6, on the foundation of the late Rev. John Bamptoo, by CHARLES 
BIGG, D.D., formerly Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Jut published, small 4to, paper oovero, Sla. 

THE BOOK of the BEE: The Syriac Text. 

Edited from the MSS. in London. Oxford, and Munich, with an English 
Translation by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhltt HchoLr. Assistant in th« Depart¬ 
ment of Egyptian SDd Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum. 

Just published, 8ro, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with 

the First and Second Parts of the Return from Parnassus. Three 
Comedies, performed In St. John's College, Cambridge, a.D. 1597—1601. 
Edited from MSS., by Rev. W. D. MackaY, M.A., P.8.A. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR 8KEAT. 

Just published, 2 rob, 8vo, clo'b. 

THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning 

PIERS, the PLOWMAN. In Throe Parallel Texts, together wuh 
"Richard, the KedeleM,” by WILLIAM LaROLAND. Edlt.d Iroru 
numerous MS8., with Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by W. W. SKfcAT, 
L1W.D., LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge. 

NEW BOOK BY THK RISUOP OF CHESTER 
Jost ready, 8ro, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY 

of MEDIEVAL and MODERN HISTORY and KINDKF.D 8'JBJEUIS. 
Delivered at Oxford under Statutory Obligation, 1867-1H84. By WIL¬ 
LIAM STUBBS, D.D., Bishop of Cheater, late Reglu Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford. 

“Of altogether exceptional value... It brings within the reaoh of all the 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

By Sir HENRY MAINE, K.O.S.I., Author of 
“ Ancient Law,” Ao. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

The COUNTRY BANKER: his 

Clients. Cares, and Work. From the Experience 
of Forty Years. By GEORGE RAE. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. Sd. 


TheENDOWMENTSand ESTAB¬ 


LISHMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
The late Prof. J. 8. BREWER, M.A. Third Edition. 
Revised and Edited by LEWIS T. DIBDIN, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 

MODERN EUROPE : from the Fall of Constanti¬ 
nople to tbe Treaty of Beilin, 187 A By RICHARD 
LODGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Braaenoae 
College. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* * Forming a New Volume of MURRAY’S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS. 

LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHAS. 

NAPIER, G.C.B. By the Hon. WM. NAPIER 
BRUCE. With Portrait and Maps. Or. 8vo, 12s. 

SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 

CHRISTIAN ART. By the late LORD LINDSAY 
(Earl of Crawford and Baloarree). New Edition. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

PRINCIPLES of GREEK 


OEOBGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself for his Children. Edited by bis Bon, General 
WILLIAM 0. E. NAPIER. 


Prof. ERNST WINDISCH. Translated into Eng¬ 
lish by Prof. A. S. WILKINS, LL.D., and E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. The Tract M 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL 

SECOND EDITION, 3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

By WALTER BESANT, Author and “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 

“ Mr. Beaant’s new novel is in a peculiar sense a part of the literature of the time. The novelist of the East End, as 
Mr. Besant might be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem—the life of the poor. Hla earlier work 
on the same subject has borne rich fruit in the project or a Palace of Delight; we can wish the present one no higher 
success than that it may lead to something of the same kind. It revives a mode of fiction, and it may revive a school.’* 

Daily Sewn. 

“We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, acquires 
double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired Black icood'n Magazine. 

“ Mr. Besant's purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerful. The plot is remarkable in every way.The story 

is told with admirable grace and force and humour. The reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents.As 

a story, ‘ Children of Glbeon,’ is most masterly ; as a book full of instruction it has seldom been equalled. "Seoteman. 


’ is most masterly ; as a book full of instruction it has seldom been equalled. ScoUman. 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habbebton, Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” &c. r 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. S. Phelps, Author of “An Old Maid’s i 

Paradise,” “ Beyond the Gates,” &e. Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. ' 

ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page, Author 

of “ Life of De Quincey,” “ Thoreau: a Study,” &c. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

FATAL ZERO : A Homburg Diary. By PEHcr Fitzgebald. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3a 6d. 

UNDER the SPELL: or, The Curate of Crosslane. By Robebi 1 

BUCHANAN, Author of “ God and the Man,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 

CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By 

JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN. With 15 Illustrations by Edward L. Chichester. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7 a 6d. 

THE QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Habte. With 28 Original 

Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 

“ Children are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever.To be drawn for by Hiss Greenaway is as much 

as a child with a tenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Buskin praises her ."—Daily A’eux. 

GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., orown 8vo, at every Library. 

IN ALL SHADES. By Geant Allen, Author of “ Strange Stories,” “ Philistia,” 

“Babylon,” &c. 

“Norah Dupuy is a true, brave, eminently loveable woman, and stands out in the pages of ‘In All Shades’ as an 

eminently charming aa well as characteristic figure.On the whole, this Is a story of unusual excellence." 

___ PaU MaU G < ueUe - 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 

THE EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 

“ The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out.A story full of highly 

dramatio scenes. The character-drawing In the book is exceuent, and • The Evil Genius' is so admirably drawn that many 
readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that will be read with a great 
deal of pleasure.”— Seoteman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a 

THE CRUISE of the “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER. By 

Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
P. Macnab. 

“ A tale of maritime adventure a century and a half ago, when the slave trade was considered a reputable as well as a 
profitable busineaa; the author has admirably caught the style and diction of the period. The story, indeed, reads like s 
narrative really told by the hero.The book is a fascinating one.”— Standard. 

3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 

THAT OTHER PERSON. By Mrs. Alfeed Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s 

Model,” &c. 

“ A novel which will add to Mrs. Hunt's reputation.A more lovely soul than Hester Langdsle has seldom greeted us 

In the pages of modem romance.”—Academy. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra,with a Frontispiece coloured by Hand and ovor 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and Elec¬ 
tioneering in the OLD DAYS. By JOSEPH GiUEGO, Author of “ Rowlandson and his 
Works,” Ac. 

“ Extraordinarily interesting aa Mr. Grego's book is, attractive end extremely humorous as are its hundreds of illustra¬ 
tions, we must not expect from them all the truth.The general accuracy of Mr. Grego's compilation Is creditable to him. 

.There can be no question about the Interest of the book."— Athenaeum. 

Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clabk Russell, Author of “ Round the 
Galley Fire,” “ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” Ac. 

“ Full of delightful reading; altogether, Mr. Bussell has produced one of the most entertaining sea books that has been 
sees for maaiy a day.”— Seoteman. 


BOOKS FOB BVBBYBODV.— writ* to the Secretina 
for thr Religion* Traci SoeUty’t ILLUSTRATED LIST of HOOKS 
for PRESENTATION, and IS« StUcted and Dtocripua. LIST rf 
HOOKS. 

SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 

0s-, handsome cloth gilt ; or Ul, In morooeo. 

AUSTRALIAN - PICTURES. Drawn with 

Pen and Pencil. By HOWARD WILLOUGHBY, of the - Meltons 
Argus." With a large Map and Uloitratkme from Photographs tad 
Hkotches. engraved by K. Whymper and other*. Imperial 8ro. 

“A handsome volume, of which plats* and letterpress combine to farafoh 
a wonderfully good idea of the Island oootlnent.”— Urapiuc. 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with 

Pen aad Pendl. With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha CaaaL By 
RICHARD LOVETT. M.A. With a Map and ItS 111 oai rat Iona, (jtarto, 

8s., cloth boards, gilt edges ; *4*., moroc -o. 

“ A handsome table book, te< in lug with illustrations, aad affording mrh 
useful information concern 1 ng tnat northern land which is fast beecmto 1 
rival to Switzer.and as a playground for Europe.”—runes. 

New Edition, 8s., handsome cloth ; or fit, morocco. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pea 

And Pencil. By Dr. 8. Q. OREEN. Profusely Illustrated. 

“ * Scottish Pictures * contains a Urge camber of admirable illustration* of 
Scottish soenery and buildings, and those are brought together by msam 
of a text which Is always brightly written.”—Scotsman. 

THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By 

the Rev. J. G. WOOD, Author of “ Homes without Hands," Ac. WUh 
236 Engravings. Small quarto, 8s., cloth beards, gilt edges. 

“ An excellent book for the young, handsomely Illustrated, and writes 
In fluent and lucid style."— Saturday Review. 

WESLEY.-THE LIFE of the REV. 

CHARLES WESLEY, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. By the Rev. JOHN TELFORD. B.A~, Author of "Wesley 
Anecdotes,” fco. With Portrait and Engravings, 3s.ftd., doth. 

PRESENT DAY TRACTS. Vol. VHI. 

to. 6d., cloth. Contains Tracts on antyects of Christian Doctrias, 
Morals, Comparative Religion, end on the most fully developed Keilgteai 
Substitute* for Christianity offered by mo lent nubelief. ByRe Lit 
STOUGHTON and REYNOLDS; the Revs. RADFORD TU0M80S, 
STEVENSON, McCHEXNE EDGAR, and IVERACH. 

THE LEISURE HOUR. Annual Volume 

for 1886. Contains 860 p*gea of Internet!ag Beading, with a Coloured 
Frontispiece, and nnmrrous i llnstratlooa by Eminent Artiste. It forms 
a handsome Illnstrated Book for a Present. Price 7a., cloth; 8*. 61, 
gilt edges ; IDs. 6d., half-calf. 

l THE SUNDAY at HOSE. Annual Volume 

for 1886. The Family Magaaine for Sebbath reading. Contains 829 
pages, with Illustrations in Colours mud numerous superior Wood 
Engravings. A very suitable Book for Presentation. Price 7* n cloth ; 
8s. fld., extra gilt edges ; 10a. AJ., balf-ealf. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The 

Seventh Volume of the ** Girl’s Own Paper." Containing 831 page*, 

I of Interesting and Useful Reading. Profusel v Illustrated. PrtesSa.,la 

handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d.. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Eighth 

Volume of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages, with many 
» Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 8s., handsome doth; ts.ll, 

cloth extra, with gUt edges. 

THE R.T S. POCKET-BOOK and SCRIP- 

® TURK CALENDAR for 1887. Containing a variety of Comiaartkal, 

Political, Municipal, and Social Information. Fro a U ip iece la Oil 
Colour*. Is. fid., roan tuck, gilt edges. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK 

for 1887. Enlarged. Containing a variety of Useful aod Inarming 
1 Information. Frontispiece In Colours. Is., roan tuck, gill edges. 

r THE CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. 

y Full of Pietty Pictures and Interesting Reading, with a Coleared Frea 

it tispteoe. Is. 6tL, coloured boards; 3s., doth ; 3s. 6d., cloth, full gilt 

. THE CHILD’S BOOK of POETRY. With 


Fifty-five Engravings. 2s., cloth boards. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


OUR PETS and COMPANIONS: Pictures 

and Stories Uluslratlvs of Kindness to Auiouls. By HART K. 
MARTIN. Profusely Illustrated, quarto, 2s., cloth. 

ILLUSTRATED STORIES FOR 
PRESENTS. 

The Head of the House: a Story of Victory 

onr Fuaion and Prtd.. B, S. EVERETT GREEN, in. clot. tea*. 

Young Sir Richard. By H. Frederic* 

CHARLES, Author of " The Doctor's Experiment,” “ Under Fir*, - At 
5*., doth boards. 

The Old Manuscript; or, Anaise Bobm«»n'» 

History. A Tale of the Huguenot*. By BLANCHE M. MOGORIDGR. 
6*., cloth boards. 

Ida NioolarL By Eolanton Thorn*. Bln - 

trated. Crown 8vo, 3*. fld., cloth boards. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands. By H». 

LUCAS SHADWELL. 5«. fid. .loti. 

Untrue to his Trust: a Story of Life *ud 

AdTratan. Bj HENKT JOHNSON. 5«-, cI«h*Ut 

Geoffrey Orme’s Viotory; a Cornish T»l«. 

Bt ALICE LAND. U. fid., okuli. 

Seven Years for Rachel. By Anne Beale- 

3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

Lee Chester; or, the Bells of Dumbarton, dj 

luct Lincoln Montgomery. . «d., euih. 

Swallow-Tails and Skippers. By Dablkv 

DALE. WUh * Coloured FnoU.plax. la fid., clolh. 

THE EELIGIOUS TEACT SOCIETY. 
56 , Paxbbnostxb. Bow, London. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED by Sir 3. E MILLAIS, Sir J. GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, BIRKET FOSTER, JOHN LBECH, JOHN TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, he. 

The following is a List of the Works now comprised in this Popular Series, any of which can be obtained 

ot all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, WITH FRONTISPIECE, price FIVE SHILLINGS. 


By 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN 

NATURE _ . 

'* The first volume of Messrs. Hurst A Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions forms a very good beginninjrto what will doubtless be a 
very successful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature ’ is one of 
the beat of Sam Slick’s witty and humorous productions, and is well 
entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in it* pre¬ 
sent convenient and cheap shape The volume combines with the great 
recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper the lesser but 
attractive merits of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."—Post. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

“This story is very interesting. The attachment between John 
Halifax and his wife Is beautifully nainted. as are the pictures of their 
domestic life, and the growing up of their children; and tl 
of the book is beautiful and touching."— Athencevm. 

“ The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiaer and 
better. "—Scotsman. 

The CRESCENT and the CROSS 

ELIOT WARBURTON. 

“Independent of its value as an original narrative, anditsu3eful and 
interesting information, this work is remarkable for the colouring 
power and plav of fancy with which its descriptions are enlivened^ 
Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent and serious 
spirit ’'—Quarterly Review. 

NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

“ Nathalie ’ is Miss K&v&nagh’s best imaginative effort. Its manner 
is gracious and attractive Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tender¬ 
ness, are commanded by her which are as individual as they ore ele¬ 
gant. '—A thenceum ■ 

AWOMAN’STHOUGHTSABOUTWOMEN 

By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

“ A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of 
i ts kind, well written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever 
wishes to give advice to a young lady may thank the author for means 
of doing so ”—Examiner. 

“ This really valuable volume ought to bo in every young woman’s 
band. It will teach her how to think and how to act We are glad to 
see it in this standard library."— Literary Gazette. 

ADAM GRAEME. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

“ A story awakening genuine emotions ot interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before 
us the essential attributes of Christian virtue with a delicacy, power, 
and truth which can hardly be sun>ass«d.”— Pott. 

SAM SUCK’S WISE SAWS and MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

“We have not the slightest intention to eriticiso this book. Its 
reputation is made and will stand os long as that of Scott’s or Bulwer’s 
novels. The remarkable originality of its purpose and the happy de¬ 
scription it affords of American life and manners, still continue th«* sub¬ 
ject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say enough, 
though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of 
Messrs Hurst A Blackett’s * Cheap Standard Library,’ which has 
included some of the very best specimens of light literature that ever 
ave been written."— Meeeenger. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLEC- 

TIONS of the LA8T FOUR POPES. 

“ A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an 
eloquent Roman Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special 
subject with so much geniality that his reoollections will excite no 
111 feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed to every idea 
of human infallibility represented in Papal domination. ’'—Athenaeum. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author of 

•John Halifax.’ J 

“In * A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a good subject, 
and has produced a work of strong effect."— A thenceum. 

“In ’A Lifo for a Life ’ wo recognise all the characteristics of the 
popular author of ’John Halifax ’ We find the same aspirations, the 
same purity of tone, the same delicacy of portraiture, the same truth 
in the portrayal of home life."— Daily New. 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh 

HUNT. J ® 

“ A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most 
welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reading.” 

Examiner. 

“ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published 
sinoe Boswell produced his reminiscences of Johnson."— Obzervtr. 

MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS. 

“ We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read 
this work for themselves. They will find it well worth their while. 
There are a freshness and ginality shout it quite charming." 

Athenaeum. 

The OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 

“ Full of the Clockmaker’s shrewdness and quaint comicalities.” 

Examiner. 

“ Ther ii a fund of wit and wisdom in these amusing volumes.’’— Sun. 

DARIEN. By Eliot Warburton. 

“This last production of the author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross’ 
has the same elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its 
t housands."—GW*. 

FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domestic Annals 

of the Aristocracy. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. 

It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. 

It ought to be round on every drawing-room table.’’— Standard. 

The LAIRD of NORLAW. By Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

“ In * The Laird ot Norlaw’ first-rate talent, exquisite taste, and great 
knowledge of oharacter combine to create a charming novel.'*—San. 

“ * The Laird of Norlaw ’ is worthy of the author’s reputation. It is 
one of the most exquisite of modem novels."—Observer. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN ia ITALY. 

“We can praise Mrs. O ret ton s book as interesting, unexaggerated, 
and full of opportune instruction."— Timet. 

NOTHING NEW. By the Author of * John 

" * Nothing New ’ displays all those superior merits which have made 
* John Halifax * one of the most popular works of the day."—Post 


FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 

“ Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the 
life of Jeanne D’Albret, and tho narrative is as trustworthy as it is 
attractive."— Pott. 

The VALLEY of a HUNDRED FIRES. By 

the Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ 

“ If asked to classify this work we should give it a place between 
‘John Halifax’ and ‘The Caxtons.’ '’—Standard. 

" The spirit in whloh the whole book is written is refined and good.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ This is in every sense a charming novel.”— Meeetnger. 

The ROMANCE of the FORUM. By Peter 

BURKE, Scrjcant-at-Law. J 

* *" .. 1 enn never fail to charm. The 

includes the true story of the 

ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

“ ‘ Ad file ’ is the l>est work we have read by Miss Kavanagh. It is a 
charming story full of delicate character painting."— Athenaum. 

" Ad£lo ’ is a love story of very considerable pathos and power. It is 
a very clever novel."— Daily Newt. 

STUDIFS from LIFE. By the Author of 

‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ J 

“These ‘Studies from Life’ are remarkable for graphic power and 
observation. The book will not diminish the reputation ot the 
accomplished author.”— Saturday Review. 

“These ‘Studies’ are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often 
earnest, always full of right feeling, and occasionally lightened by 
touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume is remarkable for 
thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic 
feeling for all things good and beautiful."— Morning Poet. 

GRANDMOTHER’S MONEY. 

“We commend ‘Grandmother’s Money’ to readers in search of a 
good novel. The characters are true to human nature, and the story 
is interesting."— Athenaeum 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 

JEAFFRESON. J 

“ A delightful book AIAenmim. 

“ A book to be read and re-read. Fit for the study as well as tho 
drawing-room table and tho circulating lihrary."—Lancet 

NO CHURCH. 

“We advise all who have tho opportunity to read this book. It is 
worth the study."— Athenaeum 
“ A work of very high merit”— Literary Gazette. 

“ A work of great originality, merit, and power.”—Standard. 

MISTRESS, and MAID. By the Author of 

‘John Halifax.’ J 

“ A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant o read 
as it is instructive."— Atheiveum. 

“A charming tale, charmingly told."— Standard. 

LOST o and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 

** 1 Lost and Saved ’ will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous 
novel Morning Paper. 

“ A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton’s best prose work.” 

Examiner. 

This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring in¬ 
cidents. The characters are delineated with jgreat power. Above and 
beyond these elements of a good novel, there is that indefinable oharm 
with which true genius invests all it touches.”— Daily Newt. 

LES MISER ABLES. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorised Copyright English Translation. 

The merits of ‘ Lee Miserable*’do not merely oonsist in the concep¬ 
tion of it as a whole: it abounds, page after page, with details of un¬ 
equalled beauty. In dealing with all the emotions, doubts, fears, whioh 
go to make up our common humanity, M- Victor Hugo has stamped 
upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 

EDWARDS. J 

It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and 
interest as * Barbara's History.’ It is a work conspicuous for taste and 
literary culture. It is a very graceful and charming book, with a well- 
managed story clearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an 
exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— Tiwue. 

LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. J 

“ A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving’s life ought 
to have a niche in every gallery of religious biography. There are few 
lives that will be fuller of instruction, interest, and consolation.” 

&iturday Review. 

Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It 
is copious, earnest, and eloquent. Irving, os a man and as a pastor, is 
exhibited with many broad, powerful, ana lifelike touches, whioh leave 
& strong impression.’'— Edinburgh Review. 

ST OLAVE’S. 

“ This charming novel is tho work of one who possesses a great talent 
for writing, as well as experience and knowledge of the world. *St. 
OlaveV is the work of an artist. The whole book is worth reading.” 

Athenaeum. 

SAM SLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR 

“ Dip where you will into this lottery of fun you are sure to draw out 
a prise."—Pori. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the Author 

of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.' 

"A more charming story has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off & oirole ot varied characters all true to nature, and has entangled 
them in a story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and 
gracefully resolved Even if tried by the standard of the Archbishop 
of York, we should expect that even he would pronounoe * Christian's 
Mistake’ a novel without a fault"— Time*. 

ALEC FORBES, of HO WGLEN. By George 

MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

No account ot this story would give any idea of the profound inter¬ 
est that pervades the work from the first page to the last”— Athenaeum. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of ‘ John 

Halifax. J 

This is one of those pleasant talcs in which the author of ‘John 
Halifax * speaks out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." 

Examiner. 1 


AGNES. By Miss Oliphant. 

“ ‘ Agnes ’ is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former 
works. —A thenaeum. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable ot our novelists. Ia 
her works there are always to be found high principle, good taste, 
sense, and refinement ‘ Agnes ’ is a story whose pathetic beauty will 
appeal irresistibly to all readers.”— Poet. 

NEW AMERICA. By Hepworth Dixon. 

“ A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon lias written thoughtfully and 
well."— Morning Paper. 

“Mr. Dixon’s very entertaining and instructive work on New 
America.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature 
to read Mr. Dixon’s very interesting book. 1 ’— Saturday Review. 

ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 

DONALD, LL.D. J ° 

“ ‘ Robert Falconer ’ is a work brimful of life and humour, and of the 
deepest human interest 11 is a book to be returned to again and again 
for the deep and searching knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and 
f oclings. A the naeum. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 

of ‘John Halifax.’ 

“ * The Woman’s Kingdom * sustains the author’s reputation as a 
writer of the purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenaeum. 

“ * The Woman’s Kingdom ’ is remarkable for its romantic interest 
The characters are masterpieces. Edna is worthy of the hand that drew 
John Halifax."— Morning Poet. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 

W. G. DASENT, D.O.L. J 

“ A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. 
Tho whole work sparkles with wit and humour .”—Quarterly Review. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By George Mac 

DONALD. LL.D. J ° 

“ A novel which is the work of a man o ftrue genius. It will attract 
the highest class of readers. "—Timee. 

A BRjAVE LADY. By the Author of ‘ John 

“ We earnestly recommend this novel. It is a special and worthy 
specimen of the author’s remarkable powers. The reader’s attention 
never for a moment flags.”— Poet. 

“ * A Brave Lady * thoroughly rivets the unmingled sympathy of the 
reader, and her history deserves to stand foremost among the author’ll 
works."— Daily Telegraph. 

HANNAH. By the Author of 'John Halifax.’ 

“A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most 
successful efforts of a successful novelist."—Daily Newe. 

“A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The 
book is sure of a wide circle of readers. Tho character of Hannah is 
one of rare beauty."—Standard. 

SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS at HOME. 

Ons of the most amusing books wo ever read.”— Standard. 

“The ’Americans at Home’ will not bo less popular than any of 
J udge Halliburton’s previous works."—Post 

The UNKIND WORD. By the Author of 

* John Halifax.’ * 

“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written many faseinatlng 
stories, hut wo can call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more 
enduring oharm than the graceful sketches in this work. Such a 
character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines os the type of 
all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— United Service Magazine 

A ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

“‘A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its title. The story is one of th 
best and most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. 
Oliphant, and in its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own 
with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford/”— Times. 

MY ¥ LITTLE LADY. By E. Frances 

“ This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pictures. 
Indeed the whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character 
and story, and thoroughly good of its kind."—^ataroay Repine. 

PHG2BE, JUNIOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

“ This last * Chronicle of Carlingford * not merely takes rank fairly 
beside the first, which introduced us to ‘ Salem Chapel,’ but surpasses 
all the intermediate records. Phuebe, Junior, herself is admirably 
drawn."—Academy. 

L ^?cH°A^MI^ OToraETTE - B y 

“A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, 
become the most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." 

Spectator. 

SIR GIBBIE. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. 

“ ‘Sir Dibble’ is a book of genius.”—Pali Matt Gazette. 

“ ‘ This book has power, pathos, and humour."— Athenaeum. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 

of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ * 

“ ‘Young Mr*. Jardine ’ Is a pretty story, written in pure Er^Ush.” 

“ There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and whole- 
»ome.VA thena nm. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia B. 

EDWARDS. J 

“ A very readable story. The author has well oonoeived the purpose 
of high-class novel writing, and succeeded in no small measure in 
attaining it. There is plenty of variety, cheerful dialogue, and 
general verve in the book.— Athenaeum. 

IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. J 

“ In ‘ It was a Lover and bis Lass’ we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceed¬ 
ingly. It would be worth reading a seoond time, were it only for the 
sake of one ancient Scottish spinster, who is nearly the counterpart o 
the admirable Mrs. Margaret Maitland.”— Timee. 

THE REAL LORD BYKON-The STORY of 

the POETS LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON 
“ Mr. Jeaffreson comes forward with a narrative which must take a 
very important place in Byronic literature; and it may reasonably be 
anticipated that this book will be regarded with deepfinterest by all who 
are concerned in the works and the lame of this great English jjoet.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NOTICE. 

DOCTOR 

CUPID, 

By Rhoda Broughton, 

Author of “ Cometh up as a Flower,” 

READY THIS DAI. 

To bo obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

In 3 toIs., crown 8ro. 

“ Oh, Dr. Cupid, thou for me reply." 

Sis Philip Sidney. 


A NKW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“ MDLLE. DE MERSAO.” 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 

BvW. E. NORRIS, Author of “Adrian Vidal,” 
“TUrlby Hall," &c. Now ready, in a yola., crown 
8vo. 

“ An entertaining book, with some clever writing in 
it, and a good variety of characters."— World. 

“ Pull of original ideas on a variety of subjects, and 
having a plot both fresh and ingenious.”— Morning 
Poet. 

“Brightly and humorously written. ’A Bachelor’s 
Blunder ’ has that tone of good society about it which 
many other novelists besides Rlohardson have striven 
in vain to oatoh.”— St. James’s Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP 
“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND.” 

PASTON CAREW. By Mrs. E. 

LYNN LINTON, Author of “Patricia Kemball,” 
“ Under which Lord!” *a Now ready, in 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“ A very powerful and thoughtful novel.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“As powerful as are Mrs. Lynn Linton's previous pro¬ 
ductions, ‘ Paston Carew,’ tnanlcs to the minute and 
forcibly drawn character of the old ' millionaire and 
miser,' is In a measure superior to them.” 

Homin; Pott. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING N0VEL8. 


NO IF READY. 

A GIRT ON GIRL. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “ Ought 
we to Visit her 1 ” 

THE BROAD ARROW: 

A Tale of Old Tasmania. By OLINE KEESE. 


ALSO NOW READY. 

To be obtained at all Libraries and Booksellers'. 

BORDERLAND: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By JESSIE F0THERG1LL, 

Author of “The First Violin.” 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


Biohaad Bxntut k Bow, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.S 

LIST. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

DECEMBER. 8s. 6d. 

ON the BUPPRE88ION of BOYCOTTING. By the Hon. Mr. JUSTICE 

RTEPHE*. 

NOVA SCOTIA'S CRY fbr HOME RULE. By Mr*. FELLOWS. 

THE CLASSES, the MASSES, nod the GLASSES. ;Bj Sir WILFRID 
Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

THE “ HAMLET ”ol the SEINE. By Ladr POLLOCK. 

BUYING NIAGARA. By J. Hampden Robb (ex-8ute-Senator). 
MASSAGE. By Lady JOHN MASSES*. 

A SUSPENDED CONFLICT. By tbe|R€V. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 

RURAL ENCLOSURES and ALLOTMENTS. By Lord EDMOND FlTZ. 
MAURICE and H. HERBERT SMITH. 

A THOUGHT-READER'S EXPERIENCES. By SlUABTC.CUMBERLAND. 
THE LOYALTY of the INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS. By Sir Wm. H. 
Gregory. 

A FLYING VISIT to the UNITED 8TATB8. By the Right Hon. Lord 
BRASSRT. 


3 vole., demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Facsimile. 38s. 

THE LIFE of PERCY 

BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

“ We oordlally recommend all who are Interested In the life and fame of 
Shelley, and In the literary history of the strange time in which h» lived, to 
atndy Prof^iaor Dowdan'a volume# for themselves, Under hia aklliul 
guidance they will be enabled to dleoern, for the flret time In any com- 
ple'eneii, the true lineament* of one of the airangeet peraonaUUea ever 
clothed in human • hape.”—Timer. 

“ A picture drawn for oa with a master's hand.”— Standard. 

“ Thla exhaustive work Daily yew*. 

** In form and an an gem rat hia work la all that a biography ahoald be." 

Fail Mall OamtU. 

“The standard biography of the poet.”— Glebe. 


3 vole., demy 8vo, with Maps, 34s. 

THE HUGUENOTS and 

HENRY of NAVARRE. 

By Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 8d. 

FORGIVENESS; and other Sermons. 

By the Rev. R. H. CHARLES. 

Crown 8vo., 48. 8d. 

THE LOYAL KARENS of BURMA. 

By DONALD MACKENZIE 8MEATON, M.A., 
Bengal Civil Service. [Nsxt teeek. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

HOME EDUCATION: 

A Coarse of Lectures to LADIES. Delivered in 
Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1888. By CHAR¬ 
LOTTE M. MASON, sometime Lecturer on Educa¬ 
tion and Teaoher of Human Physiology at the 
Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 

Crown 8vo. (s. 

POVERTY and the STATE; 

Or, Work for the UNEMPLOYED. An Inquiry 
into the Causes and Extent of enforced Idleness, 
together with the statement of a Remedy practi¬ 
cable here and now. By HERBERT V. MILLS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 8d. 

REFORM of the CHURCH 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Nation’s Rights and Needs. By H. C. WHITE. 
Crown 8vo, 64. 

CONVENTIONAL CANT: 

Its Results and Remedy. By SIDNEY WHITMAN- 


Small erown 8vo, 8s. ed. 

LYRICS. By Charlotte Grace O’Brien. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A MODERN IDEAL : a Dramatic Poem. 

By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAOHT. 

“It U distinctly encouraging to turn from the volume* which preach the 
doctrine of art for an'* take in every variety of mood, from that which 
■implv Ignore# morality to th «t which flagrantly Insulla It, to eo raroeal 

and thoughtful a work 'A Modern Ideal.'_We hope to meet the writer 

of such verse as this again.”— Spectator. 

“ In those dejs of advanoed views. when Socialism and kindred doctrine# 
are held by many, there Is In this writer's idea a primitive bat patwot 
sweetness suggesting those old-world flowers now too rarely met with.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ThU rare discrimination between the conventional language of poetry 
and dramatic diction Is In itself a surar promise for Mr. Lysaght'a fhtnrs 
than those paaasges of fancy and pathos whose beauties appeal to every 
reader.”— Saturday Review. 

*’ Three friends meet together and agree to pursue the common aim of 
benefiting the world, each In his own way. One chooaee art, anothrr 
philanthropy, and the third will seek for truth, Saoceeelve soenes show bow 
they prosper In their aims. In some of these a high level of merit Is 
reached." —Pall Mall Gaeeite. 

“ Mr. Lysaght's poem Is one that ought to mark a stage In poetry.” 

.... , , ... . , Scottish Newt. 

“A singularly high and pore strain of thought and feeling runs threugh 
the poem t it Is full of passage# of great beauty and tsnderneas." 

... „ . ,,, Scotsman 

A Modern Ideal Is unquestionably a poem of verv great mark, and a 
distinct gain to contemporary literature....The dlffloulty one feels In 
reviewing the poem Is not that of flndhag something to quote, bat of doing 
Jostles by limited extracts to a book which oontalns so much quotable 
matter, —a! oademy. _ 

LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE ONE SHILUN0 MONTHLY. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE 

Sf CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
that, having concluded arrangements with 
Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 
SONS, of New York, they will ittue on 
December 16, 1886, the First {the January, 
1887) Number of SCR IB NEB.'SMA GA- 
ZINE simultaneously in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The contents of the Magazine already determined upon 
include some very striking papers of unusual novelty, and 
Fiction will be represented by some of the best known 
names. In the early numbers will appear the remarkable 
Series of 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY, 

the existence of which has only recently become publidy 
known, and concerning which the greatest expectation and 
curiosity have been aroused. Their importance and interest 
will more than justify this. Articles giving very striking 
personal views of great historic events and periods, notable 
among them 

EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE’S REMI¬ 
NISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND 
COMMUNE OF PARIS. 

as told by him from his papers, private diaries, and personal 
recollection of an experience absolutely unique, and 

GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF 
GOUVEBNEUR MORRIS, 

U.S. Minister to France at the close of the last century, will 
give an idea of the interesting and piquant pictures of sodal 
life and characters of the time of the French Revolution. 

In special fields will be a striking and thoughtful article 
on SOCIALISM, by General Francis A. Walker. 

An illustrated Paper of the greatest value on the receot 
researches concerning the BABYLONIAN 8EAL CYLLN- 
DEBS, by the Rev. william Hayes Ward. 

A very finely illustrated article ou the existing likenssm 
of CJGSAR, by JOHN C. BOPRS. 

An article on a particularly interesting study in ABT 
HISTORY, by Edwin H. Blashfield. 

IN FICTION 

t-he Publishers will commence a striking and characteristic 
Novel, which has been arranged for with 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

who will also contribute a shorter story to an early number; 
a Yery strong and original Novel by 

HAROLD FREDERIC 

(London Editor of the Xeio York Times ); 

A STORY BY H. C. BUNNER, 

which will prove especially attractive and original In its 
subject and method; and 

A NOVELETTE BY J. S. OF DALE 

(I\ J. ST1M80N). 

The writers of short stories will be mAny, including Con¬ 
tributions by Joel Chandler Harris, T. A. Janvier, MU* 
Jewett, Miss Margaret Crosby, H. H. Boyeson, and 
many other well-known authors, besides some notable 
Stories by New Writers. 


Papers upon literary topics, of criticism, <fec., will be con¬ 
tributed by the best writers, and in a form which will give 
the discussion of these subjects the greatness frealm«r*. 
interest, and value. The Magazine will rather seek to dis¬ 
cuss books and literary matters upon general lines than 
through brief book notices. 

The poetical contributions to the Magazine include, and 
will include, much of what is strongest and best inthii 
field. 

Intending Subscribers should send in their name* to 
their Booksellers or Newsagents without delay , in order to 
secure an early copy , as we anticipate the First Edition 0 / 
Twenty-five Thousand will be exhausted before publication 
day. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & 00. 
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No. 762, Now Series. 

Tax Editor oannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, refected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that dll business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Lady Burton's Edition of her Husband's 
“ Arabian Nights." Prepared for House¬ 
hold Beading by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Yol. I. (Waterlow & Sons.) 

Under Lady Barton’s auspices, The Book of 
the Thousand Nights and a Night becomes 
once again the dear old “ Arabian Nights” of 
our youth. The title strikes the key-note of 
the situation. Sir Bichard Burton’s famous 
translation was made for scholars, and strictly 
limited to one thousand copies; Lady Burton’s 
household edition is made for all who run and 
read—that is to say, for the whole English- 
speaking and English-reading world. It 
therefore demands no special gift of second- 
sight to prophecy for the abridgment a 
circulation many times larger than that of 
the original work. And this not only because 
the Alf laylah wa Laylah is one of the most 
popular books in the world—beloved by old 
and young, learned and unlearned, Christian 
and Infidel—but because the great, composite, 
heterogeneous public, notwithstanding its 
omnivorous appetite, does heartily relish and 
appraise at its just value whatever is best in 
literature, whether in the way of matter or 
manner. With the matter, in this present 
instance, we are in nowise concerned. The 
stories are our old familiar friends, dear to our 
hearts for their own sakes, however well or 
ill they may be dressed; and as for the lin¬ 
guistic merit of Sir Bichard Burton’s trans¬ 
lation, Arabic scholars have long since said 
their “permitted say” upon that head. It 
I is therefore as an addition to English litera¬ 
ture proper that Lady Burton’s Arabian 
Nights now comes before the public ; and it is 
in that sense that we welcome it, not merely 
as a book to be read by the fireside on a 
winter’s night, or as one of the few com¬ 
panions to be selected for a vacation tour-or a 
long sea voyage; not merely as a suitable 
gift for young folk, free libraries, and 
mechanics’ institutes, nor even as an in¬ 
exhaustible storehouse of Oriental legends, 
superstitions, proverbs, poetry, manners, cus¬ 
toms, and the like, but as a most remarkable 
tour do force in the way of literary workman¬ 
ship. 

Snowing his profound Oriental scholar¬ 
ship, his amazing gift of tongues, and the 
vast range of his reading, one could not have 
doubted that Sir Bichard Burton’s translation 
would be a noteworthy performance; but 
none, I imagine, were prepared for the fine 
force and old-world flavour of the style which 
he has forged for himself on this occasion, 
or for the extraordinary richness, variety, 
and quaintness of his vocabulary. Not only 
has ha with characteristic masterfulness 
pressed into his service any and every word, 
English ox foreign, current or obsolete, that 


suited his fancy or answered to the need of 
the moment, but he has not scrupled to coin 
the lacking epithet when wanted. Thus, the 
ape-prince is “ ensorcelled ”; a merchant who 
sells perfumes and drugs is “ a perfumer-cum- 
druggist ”; an aged man, “ long o* the beard,” 
is an “oldster”; two warriors “fall to 
derring-do of cut and thrust ”; the Jinniyah 
of Bassora flies “ firmamentwise ”; Prince 
Ajib goes to sea with a fleet of “ ten keel ”; 
our old acquaintance the Hunchbacked Groom 
is a “ Gobbo” and an “accursed carle ”; one 
of the ladies of Baghdad wears a “ mantilla ”; 
Ja’afar, the prudent minister of Harun-al- 
Bashid, hesitates not to propose in good 
Scottish dialect that “ each and every one of 
us gang his own gait”; and the porter refuses 
to “ stump it ” till he has heard the stories of 
the three “ monoculars,” better known as the 
three one-eyed Ealendars, who were sons of 
kings. These are but a few examples taken 
hastily and at random; but they serve to show 
the curious mosaic-work of the style. “ Ensor- 
celled,” Englished from the French, is cer¬ 
tainly ben trovato ; “derring-do” is pure 
Spenserian; “keel,” in the sense of ships, 
though surviving at Newcastle-on-Tyne as 
the name of a carrying boat, has scarcely been 
in literary use since the davs of Yerstagen 
and Surrey; “Gobbo” is Italian, and the 
porter’s refusal has a distinct Transatlantic 
flavour. 

More questionable, perhaps, is the license 
which Sir Bichard Burton takes in the 
use of various kinds of slang, as when the 
three ladies of Baghdad are described as 
laughing “ consumedly ”; and when Ghanim 
bin Ayyub, rescuing the insensible Ktit al- 
Kulub from the chest in which she has been 
buried alive, concludes that some one has 
“hocussed” her. These jarring notes are, 
however, not importunately frequent; and 
such is the general effect of picturesqueness 
and power that one reads on without being 
even conscious of the incongruous stuff 
whereof the translator’s daring diction is 
composed. Take, for instance, this descrip¬ 
tion of an aged Oriental crone, than whom, 
as a rule, nothing in female form can be more 
hideous: 

“Behold there came in to me an old woman 
with lantern jaws and cheeks sucked in, and 
eyes rucked up, and eyebrows scant and scald, 
and head bare and bald, and teeth broken by 
time and mauled, and back bending and neck- 
nape nodding, and face blotched, and hair like 
a snake, blaok-and-white speckled ” (p. 154). 

Or this portrait of a Jinni: 

“ Huge of height and burly of breast and bulk, 
broad of brow and black of hue, bearing on 
his head a coffer of crystal ” (p. 9). 

Or, by way of contrast, this picture of 

“ a young man fair of face and dainty of dress, 
and of favour like the moon raining light, with 
eyes black and bright, and brow flower-white, 
and cheeks red as rose, and young down where 
the beard grows, and a mole like a grain of 
ambergris ” (p. 167). 

Of the rhymes which crop up—to us so 
strangely—in these and other descriptive pas¬ 
sages, Sir Bichard Burton says, in his “ fore¬ 
word,” that the saj'a, or cadence, has its 
special duties in Arabic composition. 

“It adds a sparkle to description and a point to 
proverb, epigram, and dialogue; it corresponds 
with our 'artful alliteration,’ and, generally, it 


defines the boundaries between the classical 
and the popular styles ^vhich jostle each other 
in The Nights. . . . This rhymed prose may be 
‘ un-English ’ and unpleasant, even irritating 
to the British ear; still I look upon it as a sine 
qua non for a complete reproduction of the 
original” (p. xiv.). 

How unpleasant or irritating it might be if 
handled by another I cannot say; but timed 
and modulated by the touch of a master, this 
rhymed prose makes dainty music, even 
though set to English words. 'Witness the 
following description of the garden of the 
Caliph: 

“ So Nur-al-Din thanked him and rose, he and 
the damsel, and followed him into the garden ; 
and lo! it was a garden, and what a garden ! 
The gate was arched like a great hall, and over 
walls and roof ramped vines with grapes of 
many colours; the red like rabies and the black 
like ebonies; and beyond it lay a bower of 
trellised boughs growing fruits single and eom- 
p 'site, and small birds on branches sang with 
melodious recite, and the thousand-noted 
nightingale shrilled with her varied shright; 
the turtle with her cooing filled the site; the 
blackbird whistled like human wight, and the 
ring-dove moaned like a drinker in grievous 
plight. The trees grew in perfection all edible 
growths and fruited all manner fruits which 
in pairs were bipartite; with the camphor- 
apricot, the almond-apricot, and the apricot 
‘ Ehoras&ni ’ hight; the plum, like the 
face of beauty, smooth and bright; the 
cherry that maketh teeth shine clear by 
her sleight, and the fig of three colours 
—green, purple and white. There also blos¬ 
somed the violet as it were sulphur on fire by 
night; the orange with buds like pink coral 
and marguerite; the rose whose redness makes 
the loveliest cheeks blush with dispight; and 
myrtle and gilliflower and lavender with the 
the blood-red anemone from Nu’uman hight. 
The leaves were all gemmed with tears the 
clouds had dight; the chamomile smiled show¬ 
ing teeth that bite, and Narcissus with his 
negro eyes fixed on Bose his sight; the citrons 
shone with fruits embowled, and the lemons 
like balls of gold; earth was carpeted with 
flowers tinctured infinite; for Spring was 
brightening the place with joy and delight; 
and the streams ran ringing to the birds’ gay 
singing, whilst the rustling breeze upspringing 
attempered the air to temperance exquisite ” 
(pp. 331, 332). 

Where, however, 8ir Bichard Burton has 
to deal with verse proper, he transmutes the 
monotonous metres of the original Arabic 
into English oouplets and quatrains, many of 
which, despite the rugged material, are suffi¬ 
ciently smooth and graceful. This description 
of Badr al-Din Hasan’s bride, the Lady of 
Beauty, bears quotation for its own sake : 

“ She comes like fullest moon on happy night; 

Taper of waist, with shape of magic might: 

She hath an eye whose glances quell mankind; 

And Baby on her cheeks reflects his light: 

Enveils her arms the blackness of her hair; 

Beware of curls that bite with viper bite! 

Her sides are silken soft, the while the heart 

Mere rock behind that surface lurks from sight: 

From the fringed curtains of her eyen she shoots 

Shafts whioh at farthest range on mark alight; 

Ah, how her beauty all excels! ah, how 

That shape transcends the graceful waving 
bough! ” 

The book (to which Lady Burton’s photo¬ 
graph lends an added grace) is beautifully 
printed on a creamy, rough-edged paper, and 
is clad in a most attractive garb of white and 
gold. The foot-notes, without being obtru¬ 
sively many or lengthy, are full of excellent 
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and learned and interwting matter. In a 
word, we owe Lady Burton a large debt 
of gratitude for the happy thought whioh 
places an inaccessible work at the disposal of 
all aorta and conditions of readers. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


TEE EARLY HISTORY OP UNIVERSITIES. 

Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities : with a Survey of Mediaeval 
Education, a.d. 200-1350. By S. 8. Laurie. 
(Kegan Paul, Trenoh, & Co.) 

Oesehiehte dor Universit&t Heidelberg , im 
Auftrage der Universitat dargeetellt von 
August Thorbecke. Abth. I. (Heidel¬ 
berg: Koester.) 

Feeieehrift s ur funfhunderljihrigen Stiftungs- 
feier der Univereitilt Heidelberg ; veroffent- 
lioht von dem historisch-philosophischen 
Yereine zu Heidelberg. (Leipzig: Engel- 
mann.) 

Prop. Laurie is already widely and favour¬ 
ably known by various treatises dealing with 
education, and especially by his careful little 
volume on the Life and Writings of Comeniu*. 
He now gives us a similar volume, treating of 
what is certainly a complex and often very 
recondite subject of enquiry, in which the 
difficulties are by no means diminished by the 
endeavour at the same time to keep in view 
the relations between university history and 
the wider current of the history of letters in 
general. A “ Survey of Mediaeval Education ” 
is in itself no slight undertaking, even if the 
retrospect be not extended backward so far as 
Prof. Laurie extends it, viz., to the year 200. 
He has, however, excellent qualifications for 
his task. He has read widely (although 
among the authors he mentions we should 
have preferred to see L4on Maitre, Thurot, 
and Earl Schmidt supplying the place of 
“ Hallam, Sismondi, and Sharon Turner”); 
he selects the essential points in his subject 
with much judgment; and he puts his con¬ 
clusions clearly and succinctly before the 
reader. But, unfortunately, it was not 
until the second proofs were passing through 
his hands that he became aware of Denifle’s 
important volume, Die Entstehung der Uni- 
versitaten dee Mittelalters, published last year 
at Berlin, of which Mr. Bashdall has just 
given us a very interesting account in the 
Englieh Historical Review. There are con¬ 
sequently only one or two pages of Prof. 
Laurie’s treatise which embody the results 
arrived at by the learned Dominican in his 
researches. Prof. Laurie’s own conclusions 
are, however, characterised by so much acute¬ 
ness and good sense, as to make us wish that 
his volume were less a compilation from 
second-hand sources than it too often proves 
to be. It has, indeed, been somewhat hastily 
completed; for it has no index, and there are 
several passages whieh suggest that the whole 
would have been improved by a more careful 
final revision. It is evidently a mere slip when 
we find it stated (p. 141) that "William of 
Champeaux, who opened his school of logic in 
Paris about 1109, taught there “ in the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century ”; but I must 
demur to an account of the trivium which 
(p. 219) places dialectic last in the order of the 
three studies pursued prior to admission to 
bachelordom. To say that “ the bachelor course 


. . . was a grammar school or trivium course,” 
implies either that grammar was studied in 
the regular course of studies in the university 
(which it was not), or that logio and rhetorio 
were commonly taught in mediaeval grammar 
sohools, which they certainly were not, either. 
I am afraid I have myself misled Prof. 
Laurie into stating that responders ad quaes - 
tionem meant ‘ ‘ answering questions ”; it really 
meant, of course, taking the part of respondent 
in connexion with the quaestio propounded 
for discussion; but it is also certain that 
“ questionists ” were really called upon to 
‘‘answer questions,” and it seems that they 
derived their name from this practice. 

To turn to two points of wider import. I 
cannot bring myself to assent to the view 
which Prof. Laurie, following in the track of 
Puccinotti, adopts with respect to the origin 
of the university of Salerno. He is of opinion 
that the university was the outcome of the 
medical studies pursued by the Benedictine 
monks of Monte Cassino. Denifle takes, it is 
true, the same view; but then Denifie’s bias 
in such matters is visible throughout his pages, 
and detracts not a little from their value. 
One of the most noticeable facts in connexion 
with the rise of the earliest universities is 
that they appear to have had their origin 
either in a quite new study or in some new 
development of an already recogoised branch 
of learning. Bertharius, the abbot of Monte 
Cassino, does appear to have cultivated the 
study of medical science, but then it was on 
the old traditional lines; and, moreover, he 
was massacred, along with his monks, by the 
Saracens in 883. When, therefore, we bear 
in mind the great superiority of the Saracen 
at this period in medical science, his transla¬ 
tions of Galen and Hippocrates, and also his 
close proximity on the neighbouring island of 
Sicily, it seems difficult not to infer that the 
new sehool which we find rising up in Salerno 
just at this very time was not the outoome 
rather of Semitic than of Benedictine influ¬ 
ences. The singular catholicity of the new 
university, where Jewish teachers and Jewish 
learners were alike to be found, tends more¬ 
over to favour such a hypothesis. Let us 
listen to what Prof. Laurie himself says : 

“ Looking first to the germ out of which uni¬ 
versities grew, I think we must say that the 
universities may be regarded as a natural 
development of the cathedral and monastic 
schools; but, if we seek for an external force 
urging men to undertake the more profound 
ana independent study of the liberal arts, we 
find it only in the Saracenic sohools ’’ (p. 99). 

I am a little surprised that Prof. Laurie 
should find it at all “ strange” (p. 105) that 
“Bologna had more influence in Prance than 
Paris had ”—meaning that we find more uni¬ 
versities in Prance modelled on Bologna than 
on Paris. Thurot long ago pointed out the 
explanation of this general fact, which is 
strange only on the first glance. Paris was 
the model for the new schools of theology, 
Bologna for those of the civil and the canon 
law. The thirteenth and fourteenth century 
popes (down to 1378) favoured the creation 
of new faculties of law, especially the canon 
law, inasmuch as these were calculated to 
extend ultramontane influences. But they 
discouraged the multiplication of new schools 
of theology, for these promoted controversy. 
Down, therefore, to the time of the Great 


Schism, the pontiffs did all in their power to 
cultivate friendly relations with the university 
of Paris, and to make her to some extent their 
mouthpiece in the definition of d >gma as the 
great centre of theological doctrine, while 
they refused their sanction to the creation of 
faculties of theology elsewhere. Tonlonse, 
indeed, obtained the privileges of a “ stadium 
generate ” from Gregory IX. in 1233, much 
to the dissatisfaction of Paris; but this was 
in order to erect a bulwark against the 
heresies of the Albigenses. After the out¬ 
break of the Schism, when the pope at Borne 
was no longer under French dictation, bulls 
for the creation of new centres of theological 
teaching were freely granted; but in those 
cases where a “studium generate ” already 
existed the constitution of the university, 
modelled on Bologna, remained unchanged. 

Dr. Thorbecke has for some years past been 
engaged, with the sanction of his university, 
on his History of the University of Heidelberg. 
It is his design to bring it down to the restora¬ 
tion of the university by the Elector Karl 
Friedrich of Baden early in the present cen¬ 
tury, and he had hoped to have it ready in time 
for the recent centenary celebration; but illness 
prevented the completion of his task, so that 
all that he was able to get through the press 
in order further to signalise the memorable 
Commemoration was the part before us, which 
carries the subject no further than the death 
of Lewis IY. in 1449. In addition to this 
narrative portion, however, he gives ns an 
excellent sketch of the mediaeval organisation 
and method of instruction in the different 
faculties. His account is eminently readable, 
as he relegates all matters of detail to his 
notes at the end of the volume. His research 
would seem to have been almost exhaustive, 
for he has explored not only the archives of 
his own university, but also whatever seemed 
likely to prove of service in the libraries and 
registries of Carlsruhe, Basel, Bonn, Gotha, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Wolfenbuttel. The 
works of other investigators, including Denifle, 
Paulsen’s Qeschichte dee Oelehrten Unterriehtt, 
and his own predecessor in the same special 
field, Hautz, have also been duly consulted. 

The Festschrift of the Historico-Philo- 
sophical Society at Heidelberg contains six 
papers by members of the society, among 
which we may note an interesting sketch, by 
Karl Hartfelder, of St. Jacob’s Hall in Heidel¬ 
berg. It seems to have formed in the early 
part of the sixteenth century a kind of con¬ 
necting link between the Cistercian order and 
the university. That order was generally 
regarded as the least friendly to learning 
of all the religious orders, but St. Jacob's 
Hall appears to have been a notable exception, 
and Prof. Hartfelder has been induoed to 
select it as his subject as furnishing a striking 
example of the manner in which the mediaeval 
and the humanistic spirit could sometimes 
oonsort together in harmony. The paper by 
Kirehenheim on “University Messengers in 
the Middle Ages ” fills a gap in university 
histories by recalling to notice the existence 
of a singular class of functionaries, once 
attached to French and German universities, 
who were recognised by the State and invested 
with peculiar privileges much resembling 
those of the King’s Messengers of later times. 

J. Bass Muunrsn- 
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An Arctic Province: Alaska and the Seal 
Islands. By Henry W. Elliott. (Sampson 
Low.) 

"Woeks descriptive of foreign lands belong 
broadly^to two categories : the subjective, in 
which the explorer stands first, the explored 
second, often a very bad second; and the 
objective, in which these positions are re¬ 
versed. The former and by far more numer¬ 
ous class tends of its nature to be somewhat 
ephemeral; the latter possesses, in compe¬ 
tent hands, more solid elements of vitality, the 
material being for the most part of more 
permanent value than mere personal reminis¬ 
cences. To this rarer class belongs pre¬ 
eminently the work before us, in whioh the 
author so completely sinks his individuality 
that there occur only the most casual allusions 
to the circumstances attending his residence 
in the hyperborean region of whioh he here 
gives us a singularly vivid picture. It may, 
however, be incidentally inferred that Ms 
visit extended over the years 1872-76, and 
that it was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Prof. Baird, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and with the co-operation of the 
United States Treasury Department, chiefly 
for the purpose of studying and reporting 
upon the famous fur-seal rookeries of the 
Pribylov Islands in the Bering Sea. 

A large portion of the work is naturally 
occupied with this report, which embodies an 
exhaustive account of the remarkable cetaceans 
to whom the markets of the world are at 
present almost exclusively indebted for their 
annual supply of sealskins. In the whole 
range of natural Mstory there is nothing more 
marvellous than the Mgh order of intelligence 
and unerring instincts of these gregarious 
creatures, wMoh for most part of the 
year are dispersed over the boundless waters 
of the North Pacific, but which for the brief 
summer breeding season year after year take 
up their allotted stations in millions and 
millions on a little group of barren islets, lost 
amid the fogs and surf of the sunless Bering 
Sea. But the reader must be referred to the 
book itself for a detailed account of these 
marine mammals, who have developed a 
strangely constituted social system, in which 
the “ three estates,” that is, the polygamous 
patriarch, Ms more or less numerous harem, 
and the “ order of bachelors,” eaoh fulfils its 
respective functions in complete submission 
to an “ unwritten code ” far more effective 
than the laws and statutes of human com¬ 
munities. The chartered company, wMch 
enjoys the usufruct of this fur-bearing com¬ 
monwealth, is at present restricted to a yearly 
consumption of 100,000 skins drawn entirely 
from the bachelor class. By this and other 
wise regulations, the fears at one time enter¬ 
tained of a speedy extinction of the fur-seal 
have been entirely dispelled; and on a careful 
calculation the author concludes that even at 
a greatly increased rate of consumption the 
animals may be permanently maintained at 
the present amazing number of nearly five 
millions. 

A chapter of exceptional interest is devoted 
to the life and habits of the sea-otter, which 
is pursued with incredible daring by the 
hardy inhabitants of the Aleutian arcMpelago. 
The various methods of capture by spearing, 
clubbing, surf-shooting, and netting are 
grapMcally described; and the astounding 


recklessness with which these islanders face 
the raging storm in their frail craft in quest 
of the highly prized pelage affords scope for 
some eloquent writing. 

“ Look at those two Aleutes under the shelter 
of that Mgh bluff by the beach. You see them 
launoh a bidarka, seat themselves within, and 
lash their kamlaykas firmly over the rims to 
the manholes. And now observe them boldly 
strike out beyond the protection of that cliff 
and plunge into the very vortex of that fearful 
sea, and scudding, like an arrow from the bow, 
before the wind, they disappear almost like a 
flash and a dream in our eyes. These men 
have, by some intuition, arrived at the under- 
derstanding that the storm will last but a few 
hours longer, and they know that some ten or 
twenty, or even thirty miles away lies a series 
of islets and rocks awash, out upon wMch the 
long-continued fury of this gale has driven a 
a number of sea-otters that have been so sorely 
annoyed by the battle of the elements as to 
crawl there above the wash of the surf. So 
our two hunters have resolved to scud down on 
the tail of this howling gale, run in between 
the breakers to the leeward of this rocky islet, 
and Bneak from that direction over the land 
and across to the windward coast, so as to 
silently and surely creep up to the victims. . . . 
If these hardy men had deviated a paddle’s 
length from their true course, they would have 
been swept on and out into a vast marine 
waste, and to certain death from exhaustion. 
They knew it perfeetly when they ventured, 
yet at no time could they have seen ahead 
clearly, or behind them, farther than a 
thousand yards ! ” (p. 143.) 

These Aleutian islanders have always pre¬ 
sented an interesting study to ethnologists, 
owing to the intermediate position which they 
occupy between their neighbours, the American 
Indians to thesouth and the Eskimo to the north 
of their domain. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Elliott, who gives a valuable account of their 
physical constitution, habits and customs, 
dwells especially on their resemblance to the 
Japanese in features and mental qualities. 
He regards them, in fact, as a connecting link, 
not between the Eskimo and Indians, but 
between the Eskimo and Japanese, Ms inde¬ 
pendent observation thus, so far, confirming 
the conclusions arrived at by some recent 
anthropologists regarding the near relation¬ 
ship of these two outlying members of the 
Mongolic family. But the possible migratory 
movement suggested by these affinities, from 
Japan through the Kurile Islands to Kam¬ 
chatka, and thence by the Aleutian chain to 
Alaska, must be referred to an extremely 
remote period, as the languages of all these 
peoples have become entirely differentiated, no 
longer presenting any appreciable resemblance 
to each other. 

Another point, to which attention is 
geographically directed, is the very sharp 
starting line between the true Indians and the 
Eskimo on the Alaskan mainland. Here we 
find no gradual transitional stages between 
the two races, such as occurs on so many 
other ethnological borderlands; but only a 
narrow portage, easily traversed in a single 
day, constituting an immemorial barrier 
between the Kenai tribe of Athabascan stock 
(pure Indians) of Cook’s Inlet and the 
Malemute Innuits (pure Eskimo) of 
Bristol Bay. Here converge the respective 
domains of the two races, wMch have dwelt 
for countless ages in the closest proximity, 
without having ever oome into actual contact 


or contracted any alliances which might have 
resulted in some half-caste tribe blending 
together the characteristic features of both 
peoples. Prom Bristol Bay the Eskimo 
territory sweeps for thousands of miles round 
the northern shores of the Continent down to 
Labrador and Greenland; and the same re¬ 
markable phenomenon is observed all along 
the line, the Bed Men nowhere approaching 
the coast, the Innuit nowhere penetrating 
more than some 150 miles inland, the two 
elements nowhere intermingling. The gulf 
separating them seems impassible, which is 
all the more inexplicable that both races have 
mixed freely with Europeans. Norse blood 
is conspicuous enough among the Green¬ 
landers, while a half-caste Frenoh and Indian 
race has already been added to the com¬ 
plexities of North American anthropology. A 
Mestiso people have also sprung up among the 
Kadiak Islanders since the Bussian occupa¬ 
tion of Alaska; and our author communicates 
some interesting particulars regarding these 
Busso-Aleut “Creoles,” as they are here 
called. The original Creole, issue of a 
Buseian father and Aleutian mother, retains 
mostof the father’s physical features, but loses 
his aggressive energy and becomes indolent. 
Then the offspring of two Creoles can scarcely 
be distinguished at all from the full-blood 
Slavonian type, except that it is less vigorous 
and pugnacious, while the children of a Creole 
and a pure Aleut revert altogether to the native 
type, both in appearance and temperament. 
Most of these Mestizos are, as a matter of 
faot, Bussian quadroons and octoroons “ in 
every physical aspect as muoh like Busmans 
as if of pure origin.” All this is very curious, 
presenting results quite different from anala- 
gous experiences elsewhere. For some un¬ 
explained reason, the allianoe of Creole with 
Creole does not tend to fix the intermediate 
type, but in all oases there is a decided 
reversion to one or other of the prototypes. 

Mr. Elliott does not appear to have pene¬ 
trated very far into the interior of Alaska, and 
his account of the Yukon is mainly confined 
to the lower reaches and delta of that great 
water Mghway. Although probably as large 
and voluminous as the Mississippi, the Yukon 
flows in the wrong direction to be of any 
great service to the surrounding populations 
as at present distributed. Its silent waters 

“ are discharged into Bering Sea through a 
labyrinth of bund misleading channels, sloughs, 
and swamps, wMch extend for more than one 
hundred miles up until they unite near Chat- 
inak with the main channel of that great river. 
This enormous deltoid mouth of the Yukon is a 
most mournful and depressing prospeot. The 
country itself is scarcely above the level of tides, 
and covered with a monotonous cloak of scrubby 
willows and rank sedges. It is water, water— 
here, there, and everywhere—a vast inland sea 
filled with thousands upon thousands of small 
islets, soaroely peeping above its surface. . . . 
Above ChatinaK, the Yukon has a breadth of 
twenty miles; and again at many plaoes, away 
on and up this impressive stream for seven or 
eight hundred miles beyond, this same great 
width will be observed, but the depth is very 
muoh decreased ” (p. 415). 

The Sitkan coast was also carefully in¬ 
spected, and two of the numerous full-page 
illustrations are devoted to Mount St. Elias 
(19,500 feet), and Vrangel (20,000), which 
the latest surveys show to be the loftiest sum¬ 
mits on the North-American Continent. The 
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work is otherwise most copiously illustrated 
with charming sketches, vignettes, and 
portraits, reproduced in woodcuts and by 
photographic process from the author’s well- 
stocked portfolios. There are also four small 
and one large map, the latter comprising the 
whole of the Alaskan region, and embodying 
some fresh material from recent government 
surveys and personal notes of the author. It 
may here be stated in conclusion that natu¬ 
ralists will find this an indispensable work of 
reference for everything concerning the large 
marine fauna, and especially the cetaceans and 
salmonidae frequenting the Bering waters. 

A. H. Keane. 


THKEE HOOKS ON ENGLISH TBAVEL. 

Chronicle of the Coach. By J. D. Champlin. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

On the Box Seat. By J. J. Hissey. (Bentley.) 
The Cruiee of the Land Yacht “ Wanderer.'’ 

By Gordon Stables. (Hodder& Stoughton.) 

That England possesses unrivalled natural 
beauties has only of late years been discovered 
by a good many people. Partly from choice, 
partly from necessity in times of retrench¬ 
ment, these persons are now condescending to 
visit and admire the nooks and corners of the 
country. To use bicycles for such a purpose 
is a great mistake. 'Without dismounting, it 
is impossible to stop for the purpose of sur¬ 
veying a fine landscape or the wild flowers of 
the field which borders the road. Walking 
with a knapsack is incomparably the best 
mode of seeing a district; only the strong, 
however, and those blessed with abundance 
of leisure, can, for the most part, adopt it. 
Driving in a comfortable carriage is, taken 
all in all, the easiest, the most expeditious, 
and the most amusing method of travelling 
by road. 8everal can thus journey together, 
so that the delights of fine views are height¬ 
ened by oompanionship and the miseries in¬ 
herent to the English climate minimised. 
But, whichever form of vagabondage be 
selected, the observance of two simple rules 
will greatly add to the pleasure and profit of 
the expedition. First, be careful as soon as 
possible to quit the great highways; next, 
converse with every countryman whom chance 
throws in the way. Abundance of legends, 
quaint beliefs, proverbs, and colloquial wisdom, 
to say nothing of local information, can thus 
be obtained. Two centuries ago an essayist 
wrote, let the traveller’s “ chamber be street¬ 
ward to take in the common cry and language, 
and see how the town is serv’d.” The philo¬ 
sophic holiday-maker may still find it to his 
account to follow this direction. 

The three books which are above ranged in 
order of merit conduct their readers pleasantly 
behind horses through the land—the first from 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe, through Win¬ 
chester, Salisbury, and Exeter; the second 
from Kensington to the Land’s End; the 
third, with as many digressions as Herodotus 
has, to Inverness. These journeyB are accom¬ 
plished respectively on a coach and four, in 
a phaeton, and in a kind of showman’s van. 
The author of the first book is genial, anec¬ 
dotic, at times learned; of the second, some¬ 
what verbose and sentimental; while Dr. 
Gordon Stables is chatty, and takes a pro¬ 
fessional view of driving through the country 


as an excellent remedy against illness. He 
even adds in an appendix a list of ailments 
likely to be benefited by caravan life, which 
includes insomnia, dyspepsia, anaemia, all the 
ills to which mortals are subject as a layman 
might think. Best of all, amid the hurry of 
nineteenth-century life, travelling in a gipsy 
caravan for a few months will, it seems, 
ensure “that perfect rest and freedom from 
all care which is so calming to shattered 
nerves, weary brains, and aching hearts.” 
With regard to the illustrations of these 
hooks, the thumb-nail sketches of the first are 
faithful, telling, sometimes humorous. Mr. 
Hissey’s pages are lightened by the old- 
fashioned sketch proper, suggestive of draw¬ 
ing-room table literature in our father’s days 
—inns, bridges, mills, farmsteads, and the 
like. They are pretty adornments, it may be, 
but sadly lack style. Dr. Stables’s cuts do 
not pretend to he much more than head and 
tail-pieces, with some reproductions of pho¬ 
tographs. Many of his chapters have already 
appeared in a periodical, and some of the 
illustrations do not seem particularly novel 
when the reader finds them. It is not easy 
to do this, for the book is furnished with no 
list, as aggravating a feature in a work of this 
kind as the absence of an index in a book of 
more pretensions. 

Mr. Champlin is an American, and journeyed 
with another American, both equipped with 
the usual prepossessions of their countrymen. 
But they took as passengers on their coach 
distinguished men of letters, whose names it 
is, for the most part, easy to read between 
the lines; aid they wax as enthusiastic in 
admiration of the scenery through which they 
travelled as the most country-loving English¬ 
man could desire. Consequently the Chronicle 
of the Coach never flags in interest. At one 
moment a historic view or old-world town 
is lovingly described, in the next the pic- 
turesquesness and agriculture of the district 
is enlarged upon. Then there is a halt for 
lunch by the road-side in the most shady nook 
that can be found; and the poet makes fun, 
while the great novelist tells a good story, and 
the younger passengers, it may bs, indulge 
in some innocent practical joke. The con¬ 
sequence is that no one who joins the merry 
travellers at Charing Cross will part company 
from the coach till it reaches Ilfracombe, and 
then not without a hope that at some future 
time he may be permitted to take another 
pilgrimage of summer fun with the happy 
party. Ho cares disturb them. Letters and 
telegrams were seemingly prohibited. Dinner, 
ordered beforehand at the next hotel wherever 
they stopped for the night, appeared as soon 
as the travellers were ready for it, and was 
certain to be excellent, as all brought to it an 
excellent appetite. Theirs were none of the 
makeshifts which must fall to the lot of 
campers-out or even to those who sleep in 
their own caravans. We can well fancy that 
travellers so well cared for and so amusing as 
those on Mr. Carnegie’s coach would espouse 
(as their chronicler relates that they did), after 
their fortnight’s jaunt, the sentiment of the 
wise Abderrahman— 

“ When I sum up the moments of pure and 
erfect tranquillity of mind accorded to me 
uring my reign of fifty years, I cannot 
make them amount to more than fourteen days 
of true happiness.” 


Even Englishmen who fancy that they 
know their own country well may find hen 
how inexhaustible are the beauties and asso¬ 
ciations of towns through which so many 
travellers rush by train in order to seek the 
more fashionable cities of the Continent as 
quiokly as possible. The account of Win¬ 
chester is particularly good; and it wonld be 
difficult to point out to a visitor of Stone¬ 
henge any pages which more concisely sum 
up the various theories of archaeologists on 
its monuments than do these of Mr. Champlin. 
But we cannot believe that Clovelly sug¬ 
gested the opening lines of Enoch Arden to 
the Laureate. There might indeed be 
“Danish barrows” at Appledore, but the 
“ foam and yellow sands,” and, above all, the 
“long street” climbing to the “one tail- 
towered mill,” rather indicate the scenery of 
the Eastern coast; nor do the hanging oak- 
woods of Clovelly much resemble the “ hazel- 
wood ” at the back of Enoch Arden’s village. 
Haturally Clovelly is sympathetically de¬ 
scribed, and with much fidelity. Whether as 
a guide-book to travellers along the same 
route, or as an amusing account of home 
travel, this Chronicle cannot but please. Its 
woodcuts, now realistic and then fanciful, 
harmonise with its quaint and then ita 
descriptive paragraphs. 

On the Bot Seat is not a book to be thrust 
into the pocket when visiting any of the 
places through which Mr. Hissey drove. It 
is much more pretentious, and will delight 
those who love to have scenery and old build¬ 
ings painted for them in gorgeous language. 
The author dwells with special fondness on 
three or four subjects throughout his journey 
westward. Cloud-scenery, inns, and the plea¬ 
sures of driving through England are again 
and again enlarged upon in glowing terms. 
Mr. Buskin has written a splendid description 
of cloud-scenery which once read can never 
be forgotten. Hot in one passage only (p. 58) 
does Mr. Hissey dazzle his readers’ eyes with 
the glory of a sunset. The “ trails of travel¬ 
ling light went throbbing,” the “ long-drawn 
streaks of flame,” the “ burning edge of lus¬ 
trous gold,” set off the “island clouds aglow 
with ruby and orange,” and “ flood the sky 
above with a radiance, a splendour, and a 
glory beyond even the wildest dreams of 
fairyland.” Most people would now cry 
“enough”; but not our author. He again 
mixes his colours on his palette—“ carmine, 
orange and amethyst, green and gold and 
purple,” and many more, blend into “an un¬ 
dulating vision of opal loveliness ”—until his 
magnificent prose resembles the “ Turkey 
carpet” to which Macaulay likened Mont¬ 
gomery’s poetry. Twenty pages before occurs, 
if possible, a still more magnificent sunset; 
fifty pages on is another. So is it with 
landscapes, streams, moorlands. We long for 
a dirty horse-pond with a patch of marsh- 
marigolds, or a country lane with a few 
modest primroses; but all that met Mr. 
Hissey’s eyes was on a much more grandiose 
scale, and demanded superfine language. Let 
us, however, take it as it is meant—as the 
highest compliment that an American can pay 
to English scenery. Devonshire is sym¬ 
pathetically treated. The “wild waste of 
sandy salt-water desert ” at low water round 
Exmouth is true to life; but directly the 
travellers reach Cornwall Mr. Hissey’s pen 
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again runs away with him. Kynance Cove 
is a singular and beautiful spot, but this book 
at once transforms it into “a very fairies’ 
hay,” “a mermaid’s haunt,” with “cool 
green caves,” “ rainbow-hued dressing- 
rooms,” and (once more) “ ruby and emerald” 
tints. There are people who like such 
descriptions, and to them this book will be a 
treasure. The views of Lynmouth Bridge 
and the Land’s End are excellently drawn; 
but the author is singularly unfortunate in 
his idea of a Devonshire lane. The view 
so called represents a tree-bordered Derby¬ 
shire road; certainly not the high-hanked, 
tortuous defile, smothered in bushes and wild 
flowers, with occasional patches of blue sky 
seen through the branching elms overhead, 
which are usually associated with the queen 
of Western counties. 

We should hardly choose the huge caravan— 
measuring nearly twenty feet, without shafts 
or pole, from end to end, and weighing, when 
on the road, nearly two tons—for a pleasure 
carriage, especially among the Grampians, but 
Dr. Stables enjoyed his trip in it from Twy- 
ford to Inverness. Like our old friend of 
schoolboy days wherever the traveller went, 
“ omnia sua secum portavit,” just as it he 
were in the yacht to which he compares it. 
The sense of anxious responsibility which so 
big a machine must engender would kill, we 
should imagine, the pleasures of holiday free¬ 
dom. But the author is always cheery and 
hopeful and persevering. If he sticks fast he 
waits until dragged out of the mire, and 
bivouacs inside his saloon, a little withdrawn 
from the road, like a gentleman gipsy. His 
two horses served him well; a big Newfound¬ 
land guarded him, and a footman (sent in 
front on a tricycle) acted as pioneer. The 
little events of each day, with a lightly 
painted chronicle of the villages and towns 
through which he passes, are sufficient to 
interest us in Dr. Stables’s wanderings, which 
form a pleasant volume for book dubs. The 
reader as he lays it down will probably think 
that he could walk with a knapsack through 
the length and breadth of the country with 
far more contentment than if he were con¬ 
demned to conduct up hill and down dale the 
elephant-like van in which Dr. Stables tra¬ 
velled with such delight; but ehaeun d son 
gout. If these three books serve no other 
purpose it is to be hoped that they will open 
some eyes which have hitherto been blind to 
the quiet loveliness of rural England, 

M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Doctor Cupid. By Bhoda Broughton. (Bent¬ 
ley.) 

Fortune'! Buffets and Rewards. By E. D. 

Primrose. (Fisher Unwin ) 

MurieV s Marriage. By Esme Stuart. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Found Guilty. By F. Barrett. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Jonas Haggerley. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(8haw.) 

Courage. By R. L. de Havilland. (London 
Literary Society.) 

The Youngest Son. By Leslie Yeo. (Whit¬ 
ing-) 

Despots and millionaires are almost pro¬ 


verbially foolish, at least in the eyes of those 
who are not millionaires and despots; hut it 
must be admitted that both classes seem 
occasionally to use (or neglect to use) their 
power and their money in a way very .ex¬ 
asperating to a company of poor men who 
possess neither, but possess the art of appre¬ 
ciation. A very little thought on the part 
of your despot or your millionaire, and he 
might elaborate such a delightfully apolaustic 
life! For instance, in the present state of 
English novel-writing he would maintain a 
small staff of intelligent young men and a 
printer to get him out special editions as soon 
as possible after appearance of those things 
which for fault of better we call masterpieces. 
We keep in petto (which it is as well to 
remark does not mean “ in miniature ”) the 
directions which he would give to the young 
man who did Hr. George Meredith, to him who 
replaced the defunct Mr. Rice, to Mr. Short- 
house’s editor, to Mr. Hardy’s, to Mr. William 
Black’s. But there can he no harm in giving 
a copy of the orders which Miss Broughton’s 
remanieur would have. “ Change 5l the 
present tenses into rational forms; omit most, 
but not all, of the adverbs which accompany 
the present tenses (‘ says she severely,’ ‘ says 
be apologetically,’ and so forth), and don’t 
alter anything else,” would be the light and 
easy duty of that young man. For though 
Miss Ehoda Broughton “ equals not Fanny, 
Susan, or our Jane,” not to mention a certain 
Maria whom foolish people do not read 
nowadays, she yet has that about her which 
makes her always readable. Not long ago 
two augurs or critics or log-rollers or what¬ 
ever libentius audiunt met, and happened 
to mention Miss Broughton’s novels. They 
agreed with a singular unanimity that, what¬ 
ever might be said against them, all were 
readable but one; and with a unanimity 
equally singular they were unable to re¬ 
member which that one was. So they parted 
laughing as augurs(and log-rollers) Bhould, and 
one of them here testifies that the unreadable 
novel is certainly not Doctor Cupid. The present 
tense (as to the reason of which we have been 
pausing for a reply for many years, inasmuoh 
as the only one we ever got from a follower 
of Miss Broughton’s—“ Oh! I thought it 
was the proper thing: Miss Broughton always 
does it ”—does not appear to us conclusive) 
is as irritating and, we are hound to add, as 
absolutely idiotic as ever. The adverbs are 
trying; the pathos of the end is overstrained 
and morbid; the satire (as, for instance, on 
a poor clergyman’s wife, who is obliged to 
wear a dyed dress) is sometimes as cheap and 
as ill-natured as Miss Broughton’s worst 
enemies could desire; and the Two Sisters are 
really getting a little too much like the Two 
Cavaliers. And yet Miss Broughton is read¬ 
able, thoroughly readable, as she always is, 
except in that famous one to which we are 
still quite unable to put a name; and, there¬ 
fore, it may perhaps seem that the lady has 
some talent for novel writing. There is, of 
course, no plot worth mentioning in Doctor 
Cupid, such as there is turning wholly on 
the selfish and immoral passion of a married 
woman for a man who is tired of her, and on 
the equally selfish, though not quite so con¬ 
ventionally immoral, trifling of a butterfly 
ig gentleman with a butterfly young lady, 
nearly all the characters are good; and 


the fact that the exasperating mannerisms 
and the rather sickly sentiment do not make 
the book unreadable is the strongest possible 
testimony to the merit of the writing. We 
are really “wae to think” of the circles in 
the novelists’ Purgatory (she is far too 
good for the Inferno) that Miss Broughton 
will have to serve her time in. There will 
be the circle for ungenerous and petty satirists 
(not a very trying one), then the Bad-Taste- 
and-Mawkish-Pathos circle (hotter that, de¬ 
cidedly), and, lastly, the Present-Tense circle, 
which will be the hottest of all. But there 
is good hope that she will win through them. 

Mr. Primrose’s hook is young and raw, and 
not altogether well arranged; hut it has 
decided merits. Considering the possibili¬ 
ties of student life at the Scotch univer¬ 
sities, the vein has not been worked hard 
for purposes of fiction; and the fortunes 
of Allan Lindsay, who is vexed not only by 
want of penoe, but by a mystery in his life, 
and the violence of an uncomfortable West 
Indian fellow student, are told with some 
freshness and attraction. The heroine, the 
villains, the incidents generally, are rather of 
the type familiar forty years ago than of that 
ourrent to-day; and Mr. Primrose has cer¬ 
tainly made a mistake in turning his sharp 
lawyer, Glegg, from nothing worse than an 
unromantic young man of business, determined 
to push his way in the world, bat not un¬ 
kindly nor disagreeable, into a scoundrel of the 
worst kind. Indeed the characters generally 
have a good deal of the amiable, if not 
exactly artistic, youthfulness of drawings on 
a slate; but their very conventionality has 
something in it unconventional and engaging. 

“Muriel’s Marriage” was like to have 
turned out a great mistake, but did not. She 
might have married a gifted and generous, 
but impecunious, and not outwardly attractive, 
barrister named Terry Mason, and she did 
marry an apparently admirable Crichton of 
the name of Aylmer Hardy. Unfortunately, 
Aylmer Hardy had playfully and previously 
married a German young person (in such a 
way, indeed, as to make it no marriage), and 
he was a selfish and exacting husband, and 
generally behaved himself “ uuwordily,” 
and at last the German young woman came to 
Muriel’s knowledge through his own con¬ 
fession, and she was not pleased, and they 
separated; but Aylmer went and did heroics 
in the cholera at Naples—which thing, 
whether it brought the husband and wife 
together again or not, the reader may find 
out. One of the author’s characters, Varinka 
Page—a girl, half-Russian and half-Eoglish, 
with an ugly face, unconventional ways, a 
heart of gold, and a talent for music—is her 
chief attempt in character-drawing, and she is 
far from unsuccessful. Indeed, it might 
have been better if she had been made the 
heroine. 

Mr. Barrett is a very clever writer; but we 
wish very much that he had not taken up the 
plan of intertwined narratives of different 
persons—a clumsy and inartistio device, which 
after being sometimes redeemed by brilliant; 
exertions on the part of its practitioners, 
has long been utterly ruined by the imitators 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins. The story of Found 
Guilty is an interesting one of its kind—the 
sensational kind—and could have been made 
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much more interesting by straightforward 
telling. It tarns on a somewhat old situa¬ 
tion—that of the machinations of a clever but 
wicked man of science, who studies toxicology 
with a view immediately to rabbits and ulti¬ 
mately to his wife; but the fortunes of a 
quarter of million of money and other things 
are mixed up deftly enough with this. Where 
Mr. Barrett shows his skill best is, perhaps, 
in keeping up for no inconsiderable time the 
double personality of his Doctor Norman (who 
is known to some of the actors by quite a 
different name), and by an ingenious bandying 
about of false suspicions and huntings of 
false scents by the different characters. To 
say anything about the story of a book of this 
sort is fatal to its peculiar interest; so we 
shall end by commending it to lovers of the 
crime-story, and by hoping that the method of 
telling it may not interfere with their pleasure 
as much as it has with ours. 

Mr. Jackson Wray has previously written 
stories about workmen and the lower middle 
classes which have merit. One book of his, 
Simon Holmes, we remember as showing a 
considerable amount of rather uncoordinated 
talent. Jonas Haggerley is of the same kind; 
but it is, if we are not mistaken, shorter, and 
so better. The eponymous hero is a tyrannical 
person, who grinds the poor, who has cheated 
his own brother in the past, and who, by 
subterranean tricks with his mines and those 
of a ward of bis (or rather a ward in Chan¬ 
cery), is trying to cheat still further. Bis 
devices, which he hopes to cover by marrying 
his daughter to the young lord to whom he 
has been a fraudulent trustee, are discovered 
by a clerk, whom he persecutes, who loves his 
daughter, and who, of course, turns out to be 
somebody. The manner in which Mr. Wray 
works out this old-fashioned story with 
phrases such as “the vacuous talk of the 
young lordling,” and so forth, is not very 
admirable; but the story has itself a certain 
old-fashioned, and certainly not therefore ill- 
fashioned, merit. 

There is a cheerful duel with sabres in 
Courage —a duel in which the hero, Sir 
Christopher Breagh, has almost more than 
O’Brien’s luck in the famous combat in Peter 
Simple, for he wins in a fight d outrance 
without killing his man. This, however, was 
not the most courageous thing he did—that 
was marrying a German young lady, beautiful 
over half her face and hideous over the other, 
which outward appearance, even after she 
was cured, rather typified her soul, as Chris¬ 
topher found out. He was a doctor, and had, 
though notin a morally discreditable fashion, 
previously killed, or at least had been the cause 
of the death of, his father, so that he cannot 
be said, except from one special view of the 
medical profession, to have bad la main 
heureuse. However, he ended happily. The 
book, like Mr. De Havilland’sprevious books, 
is not without evidences of observation and 
power, but, somehow or other, wants com¬ 
plete recasting. 

It hardly needed a little note pasted into 
The Youngest Son to tell any critic of the 
least experience that it is a first novel. The 
best thing that we can wish Mr. Leslie Yeo 
is that his second may be as unlike it as 
possible. The gratuitous offensiveness of the 
chief situation is not relieved by any merit 


of detail, and the author seems to be ignorant 
of several things which it imports a novel¬ 
ist to know. There are, however, some 
amusing touches in the book, such as the 
phrase, “ an old beau whose speech savoured 
of Thackeray’s time.” Mr. Thackeray, had 
the fates spared him, would not have been a 
very old man to-day; yet his “time” 
apparently seems to the young author of The 
Youngest Son as if it were Johnson’s, if not 
Addison’s. Perhaps he actually refers to one 
of these. If not, the phrase illustrates the 
refrain : Au galop , monde falot! 

George Sauttsbury. 


SOME CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi and Plutarch’s 
Life of Sulla. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Lexioon. By Bev. H. A. Holden. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) The unwearied industry of 
Dr. Holden has now followed up his Plutarch’s 
Themistocles by attractive and scholarly editions 
of some other lives. It would be difficult to 
overrate the excellence and the completeness 
of his work. He passes over no aspect of the 
treatise before him. His notes call our atten¬ 
tion to the principles involved in the construc¬ 
tion of a sound text and in the criticism of 
historical evidence. His translations are spirited 
and excellent. He points out the finer shades 
of meaning and the nicer accuracies of expres¬ 
sion, and either gives sufficient information 
on ordinary grammatical and antiquarian 
matters, or at least sends his readers to the 
right authorities. The fund, too, of illustrative 
passages cited from Plutarch himself, or from 
Xenophon or Polybius, is very rich. The notes 
are skilfully adjusted to the use of either boys 
or teachers; and even students of ancient 
history cannot afford to neglect an editor whose 
introductions are so full on the sources of 
information for the periods of the Gracchi and 
of Sulla, and who points out even the minutest 
divergencies which can be discovered between 
Plutarch and Appian or other authors. It has 
been a great pleasure to us to read Plutarch 
under Dr. Holden’s guidance. May we now draw 
his attention to a few points which we have 
marked in his notes? (1) Tib. Gracch., c.4. If 
ipporhium means the pride which was “the 
special characteristic of the Gens Claudia," we 
might compare Plut. Aem. Paul. 38, atr ij yhp 
’Amr/oii i) voAtrcui rirpior. This passage seems 
less known than the sneers of Tacitus and 
Suetonius against the Claudii, and it is well to 
make Plutarch illustrate himself. (2) c. 11, 
11. 1-3. Dr. Holden seems nncertain whether 
these lines refer to drawing lots for the order 
of the tribes in voting, or to the voting itself. 
Is not the former more probable, if we consider 
that the latter would make Plutarch guilty of 
anachronism in supposing that voting by ballot 
was already introduced in 133 B.c. ? The btplcu 
would prove to be voting-urns—».«., urns for 
ballot. (3) C. 12. Tout Tcohlrat ftOiif iiedAei ri)v 
rfwpov l-riipipovTas. Can it be true that “ the use 
of the present participle implies that the voting 
had actually begun ” ? Would the tribune 
summon the people to do what they were 
already doing? Is it not more likely that 
iviipipo War is irregularly used for a future 
participle, “ summoned them to vote ” ? 
Closely parallel constructions occur in 
Plut. Cic. 45; Galba 8, 19. (4) Gains Gracch. 

C. 8. hvouctas fiiv — ypiifmy, koAwp SI iwl koipu~ 
p!<f ToXiTfi'ar roils Aarlpovs. Like Bla88, Dr. 
Holden makes this mean “ inviting the 
Latini to a participation in the Boman fran¬ 
chise.” This is, perhaps, favoured by the 
piv—Si, and certainly (Appian, 1.23) Gaius did 
offer the franchise to the Latins. But does 
Plutarch mean that here ? It would be incon¬ 


sistent with c. 5; and, on the theory of Blass 
and Holden, we should expect icoteuelae. The 
sentence is part of an aocount of Gaius’s 
colonisation. It would be no unusual thing 
for Latins to acquire Boman rights by joining 
a Boman colony; and we would, therefore, 
propose to translate “inviting the Latins to 
share in the colonies on condition of receiving 
Boman citizenship.” (5) c. 9. Drusus tries 

bwtp0A\tirOai rbr Tiiop qSorp «al gApm rWr roAAir. 
Snrrtp ip uupupSitf. Blass and Holden understand 
this of rival poets trying who could best amuse 
the people. But why should it not refer to 
the famous competition in gifts to the people 
between Kleon and the sausage-seller in Aris¬ 
tophanes’s “Knights”? (6) Sulla, c. 16,note, p. 
112. The soldiers employed by Marius in digging 
a canal for the Bhone do not seem to have been 
insubordinate (see Plut. Mar., 15). (7) c. 18. 

roir* itriro it KaraflaAlrrur. Dr. Hin a well asks, 
“ Why should the Romans have thrown away 
their pila instead of using them ? ” Dr. Holden 
suggests that Plutarch has made some mistake 
in translating; but, at all events, c. 29 gives 
a closely parallel incident. (8) c. 26. Why 
must wlreucss mean only indexes or tables of 
contents, and not rather MS. copies of books ? 
It seems to be more a question of the latter. 
(9) The lexical index to the Sulla is not abso¬ 
lutely complete. It throws no light on ri S*pa 
in the sense of & 17; hc$ii(t<re<u, c. 21; 
wpoopulxfcrBtu, c. 28 ; hrtupiu, c. 34; C. 9 : 

wniptut, c. 13. (10) What was t4 rtpl -iV 

iutpiroKip ipviptror mptlrtor, on which the dis¬ 
tressed Athenians fed when Sulla besieged the 
city P It was, no doubt, as Dr. Holden says, 
something of the chamomile sort, and must 
have flowered early, as the town was taken on 
the Kalends of March. Could chrysanthemum 
coronarium ever be made edible ? It, and 
nothing else of the kind, was flowering on the 
Akropolis in March, 1883. 

Eurtpides Medea. By C. B. Heberden. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) Mr. Heberden 
seems to have produced a tolerably good 
edition of the Medea, but one, nevertheless, 
which shares the fault of so many modem 
schoolbooks—that neither schoolboy nor 
schoolmaster exactly understand for whom 
they are written. There are many excellent 
notes in the book before us; but we feel sure 
that a schoolmaster who commented on 
jfotfo" IjStKTiixipTi (26) would not say that “ Mu- 
retus’ conjecture feerai is needless ” (45). 
Probably, when notioing the gender of (14), 
he would give the general rule and the Latin 
idiom. On ouyrfiitovira (25) he would not fill 
his page with alternative explanations or refer 
to Scholia, but he might translate ol#» in 46. 
The note on 647, six lines long, is an ad¬ 
mirable specimen of what a school note should 
not be. Similarly, on 649, it is useless to 
quote Latin. The view of « . . « taken on 493 
must be wrong, as Prof. Jebb haw reoently 
argued. But it is fair to repeat that there is 
very much good in the edition, and many 
scholarly notes (e.g., that on the middle, 295). 
The text and notes can be obtained separately 
or together, and are, of course, admirably 
printed. 

P. Terenti Adelphi. Edited for Schools by 
A. Sloman. (Clarendon Press Series.) Mr. 
Sloman has already, in conjunction with his old 
Westminster colleague, Mr. Freeman, edited 
the Andria and Trinummus for the Clarendon 
Press. The introduction to the volume before 
us is borrowed almost entirely from that to 
the Andria. We, unfortunately, found cause 
for a little dissatisfaction in reviewing one of 
the earlier editions. We are glad to say now 
that, so far as we can judge, the Adelphi is 
much better edited. But Mr. Sloman is wrong, 
if we may pick out one error, in saying that 
quor (cur) is “ from qua re ” (61). It is, of 
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-course, quoirei (= cut ret), as a reference to 
Plant. Poen. 479, Gotz, will at once show. 
Lewis and Short go wrong on this, as well as 
Mr. Sloman. The note on faxo (208), too, 
-would have been more valuable; if Mr. Sloman 
had consulted some recent philological treatise, 
-for example, Stolz’s LaUinische Grammatik 
.(§110, p. 233). 

The Republic of Plato. Books I.-IY. Edited 
■with Analysis, Notes, and Index, by A. M. 
Luscombe and F. T. Newnham. (Parker.) 
Although the majority of Oxford passmen, or 
their teachers, prefer to read the Nicomachean 
Ethics, yet a large minority continue to work 
at the Republic, and among these readers we 
predict that the notes of Messrs. Luscombe and 
Newnham will find great favour. The notes 
are numerous, fall, and to the point. It is not 
often that they leave anything to be desired, 
except where further explanation could only be 
given through reference to those later books of 
the Republic with which passmen have nothing 
to do. At p. 370 a, b, however, we find three, 
not two, grounds for recommending the division 
of labour. Surely Plato makes three, at (1) 
Qitrai, (2) rbrtpov, (3) tin ns, ic.t.A. Once or 
twice also we have thought that the editors 
do not see the best means of explaining the 
irregularities so frequent in Plato’s construc¬ 
tions. Thus on 436 d, they say that «j is used 
absolutely with the genitive, and that tA roiavra 
is an accusative absolute used adverbially. 
But, on this interpretation, we cannot see the 
force of Imn&v. Why not make tavriv depend 
on sarA rafrrA (“in the same parts of them”), 
and say that ptrivrav, though it belongs to 
tA rotavra, is attracted to tavTuv ? Irregular 
attractions are common enough in Plato. Bat, 
on the whole, we can confidently recommend 
this little edition. 

Plauti Comoediae. Bee. J. L. Ussing. 
Vol. 5. (Copenhagen.) This fifth volume of 
Dr. Ussing’s Plautus contains the “Persa,” 
“Budens,” “ Stichus,” “Trinummus,” and 
“Truculentus.” It does not seriously differ from 
its predecessors, which have been noticed in the 
Academy from time to time, and we may, 
therefore, be excused from reviewing it at 
length. It is tolerably well-known that this 
edition is not entirely satisfactory, either in 
text or in commentary, but at the same time it 
is often useful. The only plays not yet edited 
are, we believe, the “Casina” and “Cistel- 
laria,” which should form the first part of 
vol. iii. It is to be hoped that we shall 
be given a sixth volume or appendix, including 
the fragments, though the need for this has 
been removed by Dr. Winter’s Fragmenta, 
published last year. And, after all, the text 
in Winter’s pamphlet only fills sixty pages. 

We have received also a shortened Odyssey, 
by Pauly and Wotke, the second half of 
Dr. Bzach’s Iliad, and a text of the Medea, 
by Barthold, in Schenkl’s series (Freytag & 
Tempsky) of Austrian texts, noticed in the 
Academy some time since; and, from the same 
publishers, two Schulworterbiicher —to Nepos, by 
Weidner, and to Q. Curtius, by C. P. Schmidt— 
which we commend to the notice of English 
school-book editors. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Stories of the Magicians. By the Bev. Alfred 
J. Church. With sixteen Illustrations. (Seeley.) 
Prof. Church has here made a bold attempt to 
popularise among a younger generation those 
wild and whirling legends of the East which 
our grandparents accepted on the authority of 
Southey. He would have been better advised 
if he had taken warning from the oblivion 
which, he admits, has long enshrouded “ Tha- 
laba” and “The Curse of Kehama.” Always 
excepting The Arabian Nights —more strictly, a 


very few of The Nights —no oriental tales have 
ever won the attention of Europe, though Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has shown what can be done 
with certain episodes of Sanskrit literature. 
Prof. Church has deliberately selected whatever 
is most involved with the supernatural; and it 
is specially difficult to regard au serieux the 
monstrous fauna and topsy-turvy transforma¬ 
tions of Persian and Hindu mythology. If 
Prof. Church has exhausted—which we are loth 
to believe—the classic vein, let him try the 
legendaty folklore of our Teutonic, Scandi¬ 
navian, or even Celtic ancestors. It is only 
right to add that the illustrations, which are 
taken from MSS. in the British Museum, are 
in themselves such splendid reproductions as 
almost to pervert our judgment of the letter- 
press. 

The Queen’s Land; or, Ard al Malakat. 
By Vemey Lovett Cameron. (Sonnenschein.) 
Commander Cameron, having made np his mind 
to write for boys, has in his first season almost 
equalled the fecundity of Mr. Henty; for this 
is, we believe, his third book during the present 
winter. If not so original as The Cruise of the 
Black Prince —we have not seen the other—it 
is in some respects more characteristic. The 
scene is laid in that yet unexplored Galla 
country south of Abyssinia, from which even 
Sir B. Burton turned back, and where, for all 
we know to the contrary, the Queen of Sheba 
may have really reigned. The scheme of the 
story is openly borrowed from King Solomon’s 
Mines —by whioh we mean to imply no censure. 
But Commander Cameron knows the east coast 
of Africa too well to inour obligations to any 
one for the incidents that supply the real 
interest of his story. The early chapters, 
describing the first portion of the journey up 
from the coast among the Somalis and the 
Gallas, bear the stamp of personal knowledge. 
Young readers, perhaps, will prefer the mar¬ 
vellous adventures that follow thenceforward 
in rapid succession, though we suspect that 
even they will be disappointed by the final 
denouement, which involves a wasteful use of 
the supernatural. The author has yet to learn 
the art of husbanding his resources. It is only 
an oriental audience that believes quia incredi- 
bile. The book would have been better for a 
map—even an imaginary one. 

With Wolfe in Canada; or. The Winning of 
a Continent. By G. A. Henty. With Twelve 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
(Blackie.) What field of military history has 
the unwearied Mr. Henty left yet untouched ? 
Of his four boys’ books for the present season 
—all published by Messrs. Blackie—three are 
historical, dealing with Hannibal in Italy, 
Peterborough in Spain, and now Wolfe in 
Canada. We suppose, therefore, it will seem 
heresy to his numerous following if we declare 
that, in our judgment, military writing is not 
Mr. Henty’s forte. For example, in the book 
before us, the early chapters, describing life at 
Sidmouth in the middle of the last century, are 
excellent in their simplicity; and the interme¬ 
diate scenes of Indian fighting on and around 
the Lakes are only less good, because they are 
manifestly modelled upon Fenimore Cooper, 
even to the name of the scont, Nat. Whereas 
the account of the operations before Quebec, 
however faithfully reproduced from Parkman, 
is almost unreadable; and no attempt whatever 
has been made to give a living portrait of 
Wolfe. It ought to have been easy for so 
practised a writer to make the personality of 
Wolfe (who fills a place in the military history 
of this country by the side of Clive and Have¬ 
lock and Nicholson) dominate throughout the 
closing scenes. A great opportunity, we 
repeat, has been missed. 

Perils Afloat and Brigands Ashore. By Alfred 
Elwes. With eight original Illustrations by 


Gordon Browne. (Cassell.) The framework in 
which this story is cast—that of a former pupil 
telling his adventures to the boys of a private 
school—is neither very happy nor consistently 
maintained. The story itself, whioh is crammed 
with exciting incidents laid in the Mediter¬ 
ranean some fifty years ago, might very well, 
from its realism, be based upon authentic docu¬ 
ments. But this same matter-of-fact realism 
makes it less captivating than the new style of 
boys’ book, which allows freer play for the 
imagination of both writer and reader. The 
pictures, alike in drawing and in reproduction, 
are among the most effective we have seen this 
year. 

Ten Boys who lived on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now. By Jane Andrews. (Blackie.) 
The “ten boys” whose manner ox life the 
author attempts to describe are all imaginary 
characters, beginning with “ Kablu, the Aryan 
Boy,” who is supposed to have lived on the 
slopes of the Hindoo Khoosh four thousand 
years ago, and ending with “Frank Wilson, the 
Boy of 1885.” In the interval come “ Cleon, 
the Greek Boy,” “ Horatius, the Boman Boy,” 
and so on. If the reader thinks, from this 
account of the book, that its design is absurdly 
far-fetched, his opinion agrees with our own 
first impression. We are bound to confess, 
however, that this unpromising plan is so 
cleverly worked out that it must be regarded 
as justified by success. The antiquarian detail 
is, for a book of this kind, uncommonly accu¬ 
rate ; the stories are interesting, and their col¬ 
lective moral—which is reserved for the last 
page—is the wholesome maxim that “ it is not 
what a boy has, but what he is, that makes him 
valuable to the world, and the world valuable 
to him.” 

The Tale of Troy: done into English by 
Aubrey Stewart. (Macmillan.) In twelve short 
chapters, beautifully and simply worded, Mr. 
Stewart tells the story of which the Iliad forms 
a part—beginning with Helen in her father’s 
home and Paris the shepherd on Mount Ida, 
and ending with Aeneas escaping from the 
burning city with his father and his child. 
Possibly the book, in spite of its simplicity of 
language, may not be quite appreciated by 
children if they are left to read it for them¬ 
selves. Let it be read to them by someone who 
can answer the many questions to which it will 
be sure to give rise, and it will not fail to 
delight both the hearers and the reader. 

True Stories from English History; from the 
Conquest to the Present Time. By Oscar Brown¬ 
ing. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The title of this 
book may, perhaps, convey a misleading 
impression as to its character. It is not a col¬ 
lection of “stories," but of short extracts 
(usually about two pages long) from various 
historians, and of passages of (rimilar length, 
from Mr. Browning’s own pen, relating to im¬ 
portant events of English history. Among 
the extracts which refer to the earlier periods 
there are several from contemporary chroniclers. 
From the beginning of the Stuart epoch to the 
end of the Commonwealth the quoted passages 
are chiefly from Clarendon and Mr. Gardiner ; 
the succeeding history, to the death of William 
III., comes principally from Macaulay; and for 
the time of the Georges there are several 
extracts from Thackeray. The work would bo 
an excellent school reading-book. 

The Moon Maiden, and other Stories. By 
Jessy E. Greenwood. (Macmillan.) These 
tales deserve to be popular. They are written 
in a simple, but bright and attractive style, and 
are thoroughly healthy in tone. They possess 
moreover the rare merit that they are equally 
well fitted to find their way into a mansion or 
a cottage, the surroundings, the humour, and 
the morality found in them not being special to 
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any class of society. Boys and girls from eight 
to twelve years of age will read them with 
pleasure and profit. 

The Home of the Little Wizard. By Joyce 
Darrell. (Hatchards.) This is a slight but 
prettily-told tale with pretty illustrations. It 
is drawn apparently from foreign sources. The 
scene is laid in a country district in Carinthia, 
where the reader is introduced not only to the 
house of the little wizard, but also to a castle, 
with its ghost and other living inhabitants. 
The heroine of the story is a charming little 
peasant maiden who fully deserved the good 
things which her good nature had in store for 
her. 

Christel. Translated from the German of 
Qedwig Prothl. (S.P.C.K.) We confess that 
we had been previously unacquainted with the 
work of Fraulein Prom ; but we shall be glad 
to enlarge our acquaintance with it, for Christel, 
though a simple story, is a very pretty 
one, and we should imagine that the translators 
have done it fair justice. Its sub-title is “ a 
Tale of True Luck ”; and it points, not too 
aggressively, a very wholesome moral, while 
by its pleasant sketches of German life and 
manners, it serves purposes of instruction as 
well as of entertainment. There are only 
three illustrations, but these three are good. 

To-Morrow. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. 
(Shaw.) Nora Cameron is a young lady who 
tries to manage her own life, and mismanages 
it. She takes one wrong step, and then 
another. She first fails in her duty of pleasing 
her father, and afterwards deceives him by a 
clandestine marriage. However, when schooled 
by distress and poverty, she becomes repentant, 
and a small gleam of sunshine falls at length 
on her. Some of the incidents of the tale are 
rather far-fetched, but it is cleverly written, 
and the author gives many effective touches 
of character and scenery. 

The Hawthorne. By Amy Walton. (Blackie.) 
This is called a story about children, but it might 
also be said to be about children and animals, 
for there is a great deal about both. The 
author evidently understands the ways of 
children; and Nancy, David, and the rest of 
the vicar’s family are very entertaining com¬ 
panions. The discovery of “ Andoo’s ’ittle 
girl ” at the end of the book is not altogether 
satisfactory. Good sometimes comes out of 
evil; but, though the mother reproves Dickie, 
who, disobeying orders, went to the circus, 
and by accident discovered the long-lost child, 
yet, adds the author, “ the children could not 
help feeling glad that Dickie had been dis¬ 
obedient.” 

Not eo very Long Ago. By the author of “ At 
all Times.” (Shaw.) The writerhas evidently 
made a special study of children, and the book 
is full of their sayings and doings. The de¬ 
scription of moving from the old house is 
very good; and also that of the music lesson, 
when the little girl says to her teacher, “ The 
man who made out minor scales should have 
been sent to prison.” There is a healthy tone 
about the story, but a little less religious 
phraseology would have pleased us better. 

Golden Links in a Life Chain. By E. T. E. 
Poole. (Nisbet.) A temperance story, with 
incidents taken from high and low life. There 
is a certain degree of smartness observable in 
the writing occasionally; but the style is 
artificial, and the illustrations little better than 
caricatures. 

Climbing Higher. By Jessie F. Armstrong. 
(Shaw.) This is a story of two orphan boys, 
cousins, the grandsons of an earl. The one 
child, the son of the elder brother, is believed 
to be dead, but in leality was sold as an infant 
to an Italian woman, who afterwards became 


the wife of the master of a circus. The other 
child, the son of the younger brother, is brought 
up as the inheritor of his grandfather’s title. 
There is, of course, a meeting between the 
boys which leads to friendship, and eventually 
to the production of papers, proving the young 
Lillo’s identity with the child supposed to be 
dead. The story is not badly worked out; but 
its character is sentimental, and it depends for 
interest too much on scenes calculated to distress 
the minds of children. There is no advantage 
whatever gained by making Lillo die at the 
end, unless the very doubtful one of closing the 
book with a death-scene five pages iu length. 
The book has several illustrations. 

Ursula’s Fortune: a Story. By Esme Stuart. 
(S.P.C.K.) This book is written with the 
evident purpose of setting a good example of 
conduct before young women. The heroine is 
a high-spirited girl, whose impetuous but 
generous character is well drawn. The 
moral of the story is excellent throughout, ex¬ 
cepting at the dose, when the unfortunate 
Ursula, who deserves a better fate, weds a man 
far inferior to herself. 

' ‘ Anthony had much altered, but we cannot say 
that he was, or ever would be, the best of 
husbands. Yet Ursula was happy—happy because 
her own happiness was not her first object in 
life.” 

Does the author really consider it an exemplary 
act on the part of a young woman to marry a 
man unworthy of her ? 

Illustrations : a Pictorial Review of Know¬ 
ledge. By Francis George Heath. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co.) This is a volume 
which one can pick up at any moment and be 
sure to find something entertaining or instruc¬ 
tive in it. The magazine is conducted by the 
well-known author of Trees and Ferns and 
Burnham Beeches. There is a list of thirty-four 
contributors, among which figures the name 
of Mr. Heath himself. A very good idea of 
the contents may be formed from the index, 
which shows articles under the headings 
Amusement, Art, Biography, Invention, 
Literature, &c. The volume contains, as an 
extra attraction, nearly four hundred en¬ 
gravings. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. George Baden- 
Powell, M.P., has in a forward state of pre¬ 
paration a history of the colonies and depend¬ 
encies of the British empire, with special 
reference to the great growth of the last fifty 
years. His personal experiences in Ml our 
greater colonies and in India enable Mr. Baden- 
Powell to write with adequate personal know¬ 
ledge of the places, people, and affairs dealt 
with. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately an account of The Loyal 
Karens of Burma, a people inhabiting the 
mountains and forests of Lower Burma, of 
whom little is known in England, but to whose 
bravery and loyalty we are largely indebted for 
the maintenance of British rule in Burma. The 
author, Mr. D. M. Smeaton, director of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce N.W.P. and Oudh, treats 
of the origin, language, and physical character¬ 
istics of the people, their national customs, 
agriculture, folklore, traditions, and national 
religion. 

Lord Jcstice Fry will preside at a meeting 
which will be held on an early day to consider 
the advisabily of establishing a society to en¬ 
courage the study and advance the knowledge 
of the history of English law. It is suggested 
that the society shall be called the Selden 
Society, and that its objects shall include 
(besides meetings for the reading and discussion 


of papers) the printing of inedited MSS., sad 
the publication of new editions and translations 
of works having an important bearing on 
English legal history, the collection of 
materials for a Dictionary of Anglo-French 
and of legal terms, and finally the collection of 
materials for a History of English Law. The 
following have already expressed approval of 
the society:—The Bishop of Chester, the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Herschell, the Home 
Secretary, the Attorney - General, Messrs. 
Montague Cookson, Q.C., J. F. Moulton, 
Q.C., John Westlake, Q.C., F. Meadowi 
White, Q.C., R. Campbell, Hubert Hall, 
F. E. Sawyer, Prof. F. Pollock; John 
Evans, president, and H. S. Milman, director 
of the Society of Antiquaries; Profs. A. Y. 
Dicey and T. E. Holland, Oxford; Rev. W. 
Cunningham and F. W. Maitland, Cambridge, 
&c. Prof. W. W. Skeat has kindly offered help 
towards the Dictionary. Any person interested 
may communicate with Mr. P. Edward Dove, 
23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. F. Hayerfield, senior classical master 
at Lancing, has in preparation a raised map 
of Syracuse, designed as an aid towards 
teaching Greek history and Thucydides. The 
map has been modelled by Mr. J. B. Jordan, and 
cast in plaster of pans by Messrs. Brucciani, 
The horizontal scale is nearly a mile to an inch; 
the vertical scale has been exaggerated, at the re¬ 
quest of teachers. Subscribers should apply to 
F. Haverfield, Esq., Lancing College, Shore- 
ham. The map wdl very shortly be ready for 
issue. 

The first volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s bio¬ 
graphical series of “Great Writers,” will be 
Longfellow, written by the editor of the series, 
Mr. Eric Robertson, the newly appointed pro¬ 
fessor of English at the University of Lahore. 
It wiH be published in January; and the imme¬ 
diate succession of monthly volumes will be 
Coleridge, by Mr. Hall Caine; Dickens, by Mr. 
T. Marzials; and Rossetti, by Mr. Joseph 
Knight. 

The next volume in the series of “ English 
Worthies ” wiH bo Canning, written by Mr. 
Frank H. Hill, the late editor of the Daily 
News. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a new 
book by A. H. K. B., entitled Our Homeh 
Comedy; and Tragedy, which wiH be published 
early in January. 

The next volume in the “Badminton 
Library,” to bo published in February, will be 
Cycling, written by Lord Bury and Mr. G. Lacy 
Hillier. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
made arrangements to publish very shortly an 
English edition of the life of Wiuiam Henry 
Charming, by Mr. Octavius Brooks Frothing- 
ham. 

We learn that the publication in this country 
of the St. Nicholas Magazine will, with the next 
issue (January), pass into the hands of Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, who a couple of months ago 
took over the Century. 

Some Historical Notices of the O’Meaghert w 
Ikerrin, by Joseph Casimir O’Meagher, with 
facsimile illustrations and appendices, is an¬ 
nounced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell announce the 
immediate issue of two Christinas books, with 
illustrations by Gustave Dore and other artists, 
entitled Stories Grandma told, by Mary D. 
Brine; and The Golden Rangers, a romance by 
Gabriel Ferry. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish 
a novelette by a new writer, entitled Asserted, 
but not Proved; or. Struggles to Live. It is 
a tale of social life in an English country town. 
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St. Hildred, described as a romaunt in verse, 
is also announced by the same publisher. It is 
by Miss Gertrude Harraden, and is illustrated 
by Mr. Bernard J. Partridge. 

Messrs. P. V. White & Co. will publish 
during December the following books: The 
Outsider, in 2 vols., by Hawley Smart; Love 
and Liking, in 3 vols., by the author of “ It 
Might Have Been A Freak of Fate, by E. P. 
Spence; Byron re-studied in his Dramas, by W. 
Gerard; and The Unlucky Number, by Sybil 
Colbert. 

Mr. W. E. Morden is editing a new work 
on training for athletio exercises. The pub¬ 
lisher will be Mr. E. Seale. 

A new novel, by Mrs. J. K. Spender, entitled 
Her Brother's Keeper, will be published in 
various provincial newspapers by the National 
Press Agency, beginning early in January 
1887. 

The organ of the Vegetarian Society will 
henceforth be called The Vegetarian Messenger, 
commencing with the issue for January, 1887, 
instead of The Dietetic Reformer, as hitherto. 

Mr. E. Gossb will give a course of three 
lectures at the Royal Institution on “The 
Critics of the Age oi Anne.” 

We hear from New York that Major Pond, 
before leaving England for America, engaged 
Mr. Charles Dickens and M. Max O’Rell for a 
lecturing tour in the United States during the 
season 1887-88. 

Heine’s continued popularity in Germany 
is shown by the number of new editions which 
have recently appeared. One of the most note¬ 
worthy of them will probably be the “ Kritisohe 
Gesammtausgabe,” issued by the well-known 
house of Grote at Berlin. It will be edited by 
Dr. Gustav Karpeles ; and Prof. Buchheim has 
written for it a “Biographical Introduction,” 
based on his life of Heine, prefixed to tbe 
Clarendon Press edition of Heine’s Prosa, 

Mr. J. Y. W. Macalistbr, librarian and 
secretary of the Leeds Library, has suffered a 
severe and, indeed, irreparable loss by a fire in 
his private house on the night of Thursday, 
November 23. Among the papers then destroyed 
was not only the revised MS. of his catalogue 
to the library (80,000 volumes), but also the 
nearly completed MS. of a book upon which 
he has been engaged for some eight years—an 
attempt to construct a philosophy of history. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 

I thought upon her all the day, 

And thought on her through half the night, 
And when at last in sleep I lay 
A dream restored her to my sight. 

Fresh as the youngest rose she glowed, 

In silent bliss as there she sat, 

With on her knees a frame which showed 
White lambs that she was working at. 

She sat so calm, and could not guess 
Why I stood there so full of woe; 

“ What means this pallor, this distress— 

My Heinrich say, what hurts thee so? ” 

She looked in soft amaze that I 
Should look upon her weeping so; 

“ Why weepest thou so bitterly— 

My Heinrich say, who makes thy woe ? ” 
She gazed thus softly while I strove. 

Half dead with grief she could not know; 

“ Who makes my pain is thou my love, 

And in my breast there lies my woe.” 

She rose and laid her hand upon 
My breast as’t were some holy rite; 

And suddenly my grief was gone, 

And I awoke for sheer delight. 

Emily Pfeiffer. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Macmillan this month contains nothing of 
extraordinary interest. The writer of “ Eng¬ 
lish Literature at the Universities ” begins by 
expressing satisfaction that the question “has 
at length been rescued” (how rescued?) “from 
the disturbing influences of a personal quarrel”; 
but his own contribution to the discussion in¬ 
cludes some pointed intimations of opinion as 
to the merits of the quarrel referred to. The 
paper states forcibly the objections against the 
current schemes for the introduction of English 
literature into the university course; but the 
writer offers no positive suggestion as to what 
the universities should do in the matter, neither 
does he commit himself to the opinion that they 
should let it alone. He quotes, with approval, 
Mr. William Morris’s sensible protest against 
the establishment of a “ chair of criticism,” the 
result of which would be “merely vague talk 
about literature, which would teach nothing.” 
Mrs. Ritchie contributes a pleasant paper on 
“ Mrs. John Taylor, of Norwich”; Mr. Julian 
Sturgis’s Bhort story, “My Ghost,” is rather 
spoiled by its close resemblance to an anony¬ 
mous story in the October number. The article 
on “ The British School at Athens ” calls atten¬ 
tion to the value of the institution, and its 
urgent need of increased public support. 

The Expositor continues to aim at uniting 
two opposite theories of interpretation: that 
which regards the function of exegesis as the 
application of biblical ideas to practice (a view 
so ably maintained by Dr. S. Cox); and that 
which issues in a continually deepened view of 
the original meaning of the writers, for which 
no detail is small or unimportant, and which 
leaves applications to pulpit oratory. Principal 
Rainy, Dr. Dods, and Dr. Maclaren represent 
in this number the former view; Dr. Hayman, 
with a criticism of “The Westoott-Hort 
Genealogical Method,” Prof. Whitehouse with 
a thorough and scholarly note on Isa. xli. 18, 
Prof. Warfield with a clear and instructive 
account of St. Paul's eschatology, and Prof. 
Davidson with comments on the Authorised and 
Revised versions of Job, not without a spice of 
humour, give a more or less vigorous support 
to the stricter theory. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

GbEabd, O. L' (Education des femmes par les femmes. 

Paris: Hochette. S Ir. so 0 . 

HORN, a. v. Aus bulg&rischer Hturmzeit. Eine 
authent. Darstelle. d. Handstreiohs v. Sofia u. 
seiner Fnlgen. Leipzig: Duncker A Humblot. 
6 M. 60 Pf. 

Kbikbitzsch, K. Th. William Shakespeare, sein Leben 
u. seine Werke. Berlin: Parrisius. * M. 
MontSout, E. Ohoses du nord et du midi. Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. SO o. 

Pktitot, E. Traditions lndiennes da Crnada Nord- 
Ouest. Paris: Maisonneuve. 7 fr. SO o. 

Rudolf, Kronprlnz Erzherzog. Jagden u. Beobach- 
tnngen. Wien: KUnast. 8 M. 

Saint- Ax and, I. de. La Oour de Louts XIV. et la 
OoardeLouisXV. Paris: Dentu. 20tr. 
Schmarsow, A. Donatello. Eine Studle ttb. den Ent- 
wickelungsgang d. EUnstlers n. die Relhenfolge 
seiner Werke. Leipzig: Breltkopf Sc Hartel. 4 M. 
Syana, T. Magyar MilvSezek, ou pelntrea hongrols. 
Budapest: RSval. 80 fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Eighhorx. A. Athanasii de vita asoetlca testimonia 
collects. Halle: Niemeyer. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Efhbaxu Sybi hymnl et sermones. Ed., latlnitate 
donavlt eta. Th. J. Lamy. Tom. 2. Mainz: 
Kirchheioa. 20 M. 

Hauck, a. Eirohengeschlchte Deutschlands. t. Thl. 
Bis sum Tode d. Bonlratlus. Leipzig; Hinrichs. 
10 M. so Pf. 

HISTORY. 

08ABXK8, X. Le oomitS des travaux historiques et 
seientiflques (hlstoire et documents). Paris: 
Hachette. 86 fr. 

Eoloffsthin. H. Frh. v. Der Reichstag in Regens¬ 
burg im J. 1608 . Hunchen: Rieger. 8 M. 
Gbbhabdt, B. Adrian v. Ooroeto. Eln Beitrag zur 
Geschlohte der Curie u. der Renatssanoe. Breslau: 
Preuaa. a M. 40 Pf. 


Mabtbns, W. Die Besetzung d. Dapstlidhen Stub Is 
unter den Kalsern Hainrioh III. u. Helnrloh IV. 
Frlebnrg-L-B.: Mohr. 6 M. 60 Pf. 

Mayhb, E. Zur Entetehung der Lex Rlbuarloorum. 
Miinotaeu: Rieger. S M. 

Mayr- Dkibingbb, K Wolf Dietrioh v. Raittenau, 
Erzbisohof v. Salzburg IS87-16ia. MQnohen: Rieger. 

6 M. 

Muhllbb.K. Die Waldenseru. ihre einzelnen Gruppen 
bis zum Aufang d. 14. Jahrh. Gotha: Perthes. 
8M. 

Zosllbb. M. Griechiaohe u. rSmisohe Privatalter- 
tdmer. Breslau: Koebner. 6 M. 

PHYSICAL 80IEN0E AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bobnkicann, J. G. Die Verstelnerangen d. Oam- 
brlschen Schichtensystems der Inset Sardlnien. 
1. Abth. Leipzig: Engelmann. 20 M. 

Fbabnkbl,O. Grundrissder Bakterienkunde. Berlin: 
H lrsohwald. 8 M. 

Gxybb. G. Ueh. die liasisohen Oephalopoden d. 

Hierlatz bei Hallstatt. Wien: Hiiloer. 14 M. 
Gobttb, A. Abhandlungen zur Entwiokelungs- 
gesohiohte der Tiere. 4. Hft. Hamburg: Voae. 
24 M. 

Hahn, O. Die Philosophic d. Bewussten. Tubingen: 
Knee. 4 M. 

Kbsblkb, H. F. Die Entwiokelonga- u. Lebens- 
geechlobte v. Chaitophorus aoeris Koch, 0. testu- 
dinatus Thornton u. O. lyroplctus Kessler. Leip¬ 
zig : Engelmann. 4 M. B0 Pf. 

KEAUaa, K. Ch. F. Grundrise der Geeohiohte der 
Philosophle. Hrsg. v. P. Hohlfeld u. A. WUnsohe. 
Leipzig: Sohulze. it M. 

Kbubss, G. Untersuohungen Ob. das Atomgewidht d. 

Goldes. MOncben : Rieger. 3 M. 

Lubbbbbt. A. Blologlsche Snsltpllzuntersudhnng. 

W Orzburg: StaheL 8 M. SO Pf. 

Pouta, Ph. Beltrage zur Kenntniss der Spongien der 
bohmisohen Kreideformatlon. 8. Abth. Png: 
Oalve. 1 M. 44 Pf. 

Vklknovsxy, J. Bfitrsge zur Kenntniss der bul- 
garischen Flora. Prag: Oalve. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Ohabanxau, O. Paraphrase des litanies en vers 
proven vaux, publiSe d’aprds le manusorit d*Avig¬ 
non. Paris: Maisonneuve. 3 tr. SO c. 

Oonbadi, B. Darstellung der Syntax In Cynewulfs 
Gedioht J ULIANA. Halle: Niemeyer. 2 M. 
Fbabnkel, S. Die aramaischen Fremdwurter im 
Arabisohen. Leiden: Brill. 9 M. 

Ibn al Anbabi's Asrar al Arabiya. Hrsg. v. Oh. F. 

Heybold. Leiden: Brill. 6 M. 

Rbinisch, L. DleBllln-Sprache. *. Bi. Worterbuoh. 
Wien : Holder. JO M. 

Skkcx, O. Die Quelleu der Odyssee. Berlin: Sle- 
menroth. 9 M. 

Sibbs. Th. Die Assibilirung der grieebirohen Palatalen. 
Tabiugen: Fues. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ A NOTICEABLE MAN WITH LARGE GREY 
EYES.” 

Dublin : Dec. 4,1888. 

I have said my say on Shelley, and do not 
desire to add anything in the way of statement 
or argument. But it seems worth while to note 
one or two points with reference to what Mr. 
Caine says of Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

1. Mr. Caine does not know of a good reason 
for thinking that Coleridge was Wordsworth’s 
guest during the long period in which he pre¬ 
pared and edited the Friend at Grasmere. Mr. 
Caine has forgotten that in the same ohapter of 
“ Autobiographic Sketches,” in which he speaks 
of Wordsworth’s “ Stanzas written in my 
Pocket Copy of Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,’ ” De Quincey writes: 

“ During this period it was that he carried on 
the original publication of the Friend; and for 
much the greater part of the time I saw him daily. 
He lived as a visitor in the house oooupied by 
Mr. Wordsworth.” 

It will interest Mr. Caine to see the following 
passage from an unpublished letter of Eliza 
Hamilton (sister of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton): 

“ Had it not been for Miss Hutchinson [Words¬ 
worth’s sister-in-law], they all assured me at 
Rydal Mount, Coleridge's work called the 
Friend would never have been published. 8he 
followed Coleridge, who is of the most terribly 
procrastinating disposition, over the whole house 
as one would follow a little child, and made him 
dictate to her what, when written, ehe sont off at 
once to the printer without the delay of taking any 
oopy of it.” 

2. I speak of Coleridge in the winter of 1811- 
12 as “ toiling wearily amid the quicksands of 
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his own infirmities.” I meant to imply that he 
was exerting himself—not sunk in indolence— 
while yet compassed about with weakness. “ It 
is beyond dispute,” writes Mr. Traill, “ that his 
regular contributions to the Courier in 1811-12 
are not only vastly inferior to his articles of a 
dozen years before in the Morning Post, but 
fall sensibly short of the level of the letters of 
1809.” In 1811, Jonah Wedgwood withdrew 
his share of the annuity paid to Coleridge, 
partly, at least, because he had been shooked 
by Coleridge’s neglect of his duties to his wife, 
his children, and his friends. Late in that year 
Coleridge, conscious of his own infirmity and 
dereliction of duty, put forward a sadly in¬ 
genious theory to account for his moral 
paralysis: “ Moral obligation,” he wrote, “ is to 
me so very strong a stimulant that in nine 
cases out of ten it acts as a narcotic. The blow 
that should rouse stuns me.” In his lecture 
on “ Hamlet” he drew a moral from the play 
in favour of action as the great end of life. 
“ This is a satire on himself,” said somebody 
at the lecture to Crabb Robinson. “No,” he 
replied, “ it is an elegy." Too soon Coleridge 
had sunk in the quicksands up to the neck and 
shoulders. 

3. And now as to the “ noticeable man with 
large grey eyes.” Had Mr. Caine turned to 
the notes in Prof. Knight’s Wordsworth, vol. ii., 
he would have seen that Henry Nelson Coleridge 
(in volumes to which Sara Coleridge contri¬ 
buted), and Wordsworth’s biographer, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, accept the common opinion 
that the noticeable man is S. T. C. Principal 
Shairp was of the same opinion. Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son supports that view. “Profound his 
forehead was,” says the poem. “His eye is 
large . . . and grey,” wrote Miss Wordsworth 
of Coleridge in 1797. “. . . He has a pro¬ 
found forehead.” But it was well known, as 
Prof. Knight notes, that others believed that 
it is in the earlier stanzas that Coleridge is 
described. This was De Quincey’s opinion; it 
is Mr. Caine’s, and it is my own. If this be so, 
who is “ the notioeable man with large grey 
eyes ” ? The answer commonly given is Words¬ 
worth. I have ventured to suggest that he 
may be William Calvert. It is perhaps worth 
noting that De Quincey’s authority counts for 
little, for he says that the passage beginning— 
“A piteous sight it was to see this man," 
“comes after a description of Coleridge’s coun¬ 
tenance”; but no countenance is described 
in the poem except that of the “no iceable 
man,” so that here De Quincey’s recollections 
of the two persons of Wordsworth’s poem have 
run confusedly together. Possibly he makes 
elsewhere a (dearer statement, now forgotten 
by me. 

4. I began by saying that I should add no 
word about Shelley; but, glancing at this 
moment into Southey’s Life and Correspondence, 

I notice the curious fact that, two days before 
the assault, or imagined assault, on Shelley at 
the door of Chesnut Cottage, Southey wrote 
to Grosvenor Bedford (vol. iii., p. 326) that the 
people of Keswick were alarmed by the presence 
of *• ugly fellows,” who did really “ abound ” 
in the neighbourhood. “ Last night ” Southey 
was obliged “ to take down a rusty gun and 
manfully load it for the satisfaction of the 
family.” He decided to procure a dog, and 
ordered Bedford to buy for him a brace 
of pistols. I note this faot without sug¬ 
gesting any inference either way. Chesnut 
Cottage, as Mr. Caine describes it, is not as it 
was in 1811-12; additions have since been 
made. The large bow-windowed sitting-room, 
with a bedroom on either side, were occupied by 
Shelley, Harriet, and Eliza. The rent may, 
for all I know, have included board as well as 
lodging and linen. The Cumberland Pacqtiet 
represents Shelley and his family as occupying 
only “ a part of the house.” Mr. Dare may 


have happened to be close at hand on the road 
or in the garden at the moment of attack, and 
the alarm in Keswick with respect to “ ugly 
fellows” would naturally have led a retired 
merchant from Cockspnr Street, London, to go 
about armed after dark. He heard the distur¬ 
bance, says the newspaper. Shelley’s suspicions 
that his father meditated violence against him 
would have predisposed the Keswick people to 
distrust any suoh story of an attack if told by 
him. But both Harriet and he write very 
sanely on the subject to Miss Hitcbener. 
“ Harriet,” says Shelley, 

‘' has told yon of a circumstance which has alarmed 
her. I consider it as a complete casual occurrence 
which, having met with once, we are more likely 
not to meet with again. The man evidently 
wanted to rifle my pockets ; my falling within the 
houae defeated his intention. There is nothing in 
this to alarm you. I was afraid you might see it 
in the newspaper and fancy that the blow had 
injured me.” 

It should be remembered that several attempts 
at robbery were actually made about this time 
at Keswick. 

Miss Dare remembers that her mother told 
her how Shelley, Harriet, and Eliza, would each 
take hold of a long pole, Shelley in the oentre, 
and race wildly across the flower-beds. Some 
of my information I owe to the Rev. J. N. 
Hoare of Keswiok. Edward Dowden. 

P.S.—May I add two notes? The words 
“ in consuetudine studiemus," the ascription of 
which to “Tully” in a letter of Shelley to 
Graham I took for a jest between the boys 
(Life of Shelley, vol. i., p. 54) is, I have now no 
doubt, a misreading of the MB. For studiemus, 
read studiorum. 

I have been asked to explain the appearance 
of the “ Leech ” in Shelley’s “ 8wellfoot ” and 
in pamphlets of the time. Vice-Chanoellor 
Leach had been the Prince Regent’s chief 
adviser in 1817 in the affair of the Princess, 
and his report on her conduot had been sub¬ 
mitted to the cabinet. 


THE KENTTES. 

Oxford: Deo. S, 188 S. 

Prof. Sayce’s ingenious idea, in the 
Academy of November 27, about the Kenites 
being the wandering tinkers in Pales¬ 
tine will perhaps find some confirmation from 
the fact that the Kenites are described in 
1 Chron. ii. 55, as the desoendents of Ham- 
math (A.V. Hemath, “the black one”), the 
father of the house of Rechab. It may be 
worthy of notice that the Rechabites (or camel- 
riders) were not a settled tribe, but wanderers 
who settled later od in Jerusalem when flying 
before Nebuchadnezzar. According to Jeremiah 
xxxv. 6,7, they made a vow not to drink wine, 
nor to build houses, nor to sow seed, nor to 
plant vineyards, nor to have any, but to dwell 
all their days in tents. Worth notice, also, is the 
name of their ancestor Jehonadab, a compound 
ofNadaband Jehovah. In 2 Kings x. this 
Jehonadab is stated to have been a fervent 
worshipper of Jehovah and opponent of 
Baal. A. Neubauer. 


“THE RETUBNE FROM PARNASSUS.” 

St. John's College, Cambridge: Deo. S, 1838. 
In the first part of the Returns from Par¬ 
nassus, just printed for the first time by the 
Clarendon Press, I observe that the editor 
doubtfully suggests Acheron's in place of the 
word printed in italics in the following lines, 
p. 60,1. 1,109: 

“ Never dare anie boulde attemptinge pen 
Seeke to expell the Tyrant of the northe, 

Rough Bsrbarisme, that in those ackhorns times 
Commanded our whole ilande as his owne.” 

I write from the college where the play was 


performed at the close of the sixteenth oentory, 
to point out that ackhorns is only another wsy 
of spelling acorns ; and that acorns times dearly 
refers to the rude ages of primitive barbarism, 
before mankind, in the words of the eighth 
line of tho first Georgic— 

“ Ghaoniam pingui glandem mutant arista " 

J. E. S ANDYS. 


THE SUPPOSED LITURGICAL TERM “ TWAYTB.” 

Oxford: Nov. 8, UBS. 

At p. 187 of the second volume of the 
Remarks and Collections, Hearne attempts 
laboriously to explain the word “twayte," 
occurring in L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine 
Offices with the query quaenam vox ista? I 
ventured to suggest that “twayte,” which is 
retained in the latest edition of the book and 
appears in at least one other modem work, was 
merely a transcriber’s error for “ twayle," i.e., 
“ to wail.” The suggestion is rendered certain 
by the following extract from a letter, dated 
November 17, 1732, of Thomas Baker, the 
socius ejectus, to Hearne, which I have justcome 
across in the Rawlinson MS. Letters in the 
Bodleian Library (vol. xxi., No. 44): 

“ The Forme of bidding of Prayers, quoted by you 
from H: L’Estrange, is (I presume) the same, that 
is reprinted in Ant: Harmors Specimen Pag: 168 
&c: num: II. That Forme orig. I have many 
years ago compar'd with Mr. Wharton’s copy, the 
reading whereof is, with twaile, and tho’ I have 
corrected that copy in 3: or foure particulars, yet 
twaile stands uncorrected, so I sun apt to think, 
twaile is the true reading. The mistake is easy 
from l: to an /: and S r H: L: Estrange’s Corre¬ 
spondent modestly owns, he was not at all exerciud 
in the calligraphy of that hand. The weather is so 
cold, and I so infirm, that I dare not venture my 
self in our Public Library to make a Review, nor 
would it probably be to your purpose, our MSS: 
at present being in great disorder. You have the 
like Forme of bidding prayers in the Liber Festi- 
valis printed an: 1499. Fol: The words there are, 
ye shall also pray for them that fynde any light is this 
Church, or give any Bequest. Boke, Belle, Chalice or 
Vestment, eurplyse, duller Clothe or * Towail, Londt, 
Bents, Lamp, or Light, or any other adornment, Ac. 
The words I have given you more at length, 
because the Liber Festivalis is not so common, as 
Mr. Wharton’s Specimen, w* is in every one's 
hands. 

“ I write the sooner, least you should he led into 
a mistake, by an erronieus copy, for so H: 
L’Estrange’s seems to be, by comparing it with 
the two other printed Copies; and by the pains 
you have taken with the word, you seem to intend, 
to add it to a Glossary, w* will hardly be safe." 

It seems worth while to place the fact on 
record, lest perchance the word shonld even 
yet be added to some modem Glossary. 

C. E. Doblb. 


“A COMTI8T LOVER.” 

Pozsuoli: Deaf 1881 

May I be allowed to point ont that Miss 
Simcox has, unintentionally no doubt, some¬ 
what misrepresented me in her review of my 
Comtist Lover, in the Academy of November 
27 ? In the first place, I do not think that the 
“ main argument ” of the book can, as she says, 
quite fairly be “ given in the sentence ” quoted 
in “ Immortality—Thoughts ” from Mme. de 
Stael: “ I do not believe that since the begin¬ 
ning of tbe world a single distinguished mind 
can be cited which has not found life to be 
inferior to its desires and sentiments.” My 
reviewer would seem to imply (if I read the 
third column of p. 358 of the Academy aright) 
that I interpret this dictum of Mme. de Stael’s 
to mean that “distinguished minds” find 
nothing to really interest, occupy, or charm 
them in “oommon life,” and, only on this 
account, hanker after a future state. I eannot 
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but believe that anyone who will be at the 
pains to follow the reasoning of this essay—not 
to apeak of the drift of the entire book—at all 
closely will perceive that I am innocent 
of any sneh deduction. While citing the 
passage as proof of the unsatisfactoriness— 
speaking generally—of human life, from the 
days of the Psalmist downwards, it was my 
endeavour to show that this very sense of 
dissatisfaction has been based (in proportion to 
the superiority of the mind entertaining it) 
upon altruism itself. A truer idea of my 
position—whatever that position may be worth 
—would, I think, be derived from another 
sentence of the same paragraph (p. 193), where 
I observe, with regard to these “ distinguished 
minds,” that “ in the very fervour of their love 
for men, in the very enthusiasm of their dis¬ 
interested care for them, lies the secret of their 
discontent.” In the dialogue on Positivism I 
took special pains to indicate that the lady who 
champions the hope of a future state (she 
should not, by the way, be invariably con¬ 
founded with “ the author”) is one who is as 
much “in love with human nature and the 
beauty of the natural world,” as it is possible 
to be. She is represented as having, not 
merely strong humanitarian sympathies, issu¬ 
ing in a profound and highly practical interest 
in “ common life,” but also a high degree of 
culture and marked aesthetio tastes. She 
clings to the hope of another life mainly lest 
what J. 8. Mill dreaded as “the disastrous 
feeling of not worth while ” should cripple 
her usefulness to others in this; and she ex 
pressly repudiates a mere transitory existence 
of some three-score years on intellectual 
grounds—“ not because it is agonising, but 
because it is ignoble.” May I remark, in pass¬ 
ing, that the phrase “ immortality of the tout ” 
is not one which will be found in my writings. 
It is one I should always eschew, as assuming 
more knowledge than we unhappily possess of 
that in us which thinks, aspires, and loves. 

With regard to Miss Simcox’s comment on 
my analysis of In Memoriam, I note with sur¬ 
prise that she has given a new meaning to the 
word “ argument ” in the heading. I used it, 
of course, in the sense of “abstract,” “epi¬ 
tome,” “the subject of any discourse or 
writing,” and had no idea that it could convey 
any other. Moreover, the preface explains that 
the analysis was written without any polemical 
intent. I may add that on the same day on 
which I received the Academy containing her 
strictures upon it, I also received a letter from 
Lord Tennyson expressing, in very kind terms, 
his approval of what she describes as my in 
dustrious translation of In Memoriam into 
prose! It is some consolation to know that 
however the “ proceeding” maybe “ resented 
by admirers of the original poem, the writer 
of ths original poem has not been as much out¬ 
raged by it as might, o fortiori, have been 
anticipated. 

Elizabeth Rachael Chapman. 
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chian Genus Ptychodut, Agassiz." by Mr. A Smith 
Woodward: “A Molar o( a Pliocene Squiu from 
India.” by Mr. R. Lydekker. 

Thubsdat, Dec. is. 8.80p.m. British Museum: “The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” VII., by 
Mr. G. Bertln. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Elements ef 
Biology,” IV., by Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 

8 p.m. Lionean: “ Apospory and Allied Phe¬ 
nomena,” by Prof. F. O. Bower; “ Experiments on 
the Sense of Smell in Dogs,” by Dr. G. J. Romanes; 
“ A New Instance of Apospory in Polytrichum annu¬ 
lare,’ 1 by Mr. O. T. Druery. 

8 p.m. Historical: “ A New View of the Geld- 
able Unit of Taxation in Domesday Book,” by Mr. 
O. O. PelL 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ Researches on the Con¬ 
stitution of Azo- and Diazo-derivatiree, I., Dlazoa- 
medo-onmpounde.” by Prof R. Meldota and Mr. 
F. W. Streatfleld j “The Influenoe of Silloon on the 
Properties of Iron and Steel," by Mr. Thomas 
Turner. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries: “Prehistorlo Remains 
from Lancashire and Westmoreland.” by Mr. H. 
8 wain son Cowper; ” An Anglo-Saxon Stone In the 
Churoh of Cleobury Mortimer, and a Roman Stone 
at Sheffield,” by Prof. J. O. Westwood. 

Fsu>aY, Deo. IT. 7.80p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. “ Water-Supply in Rural DUtrlobs,” by 
Mr. C. E. Davenport 

8 p.m. Philological: “The Laws ot Sound- 
Change,” by Mr. H. Sweet. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Deo. 13,5p.m. London Institution: ‘ Budd¬ 
hism,” by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. “ The 
Principle and Praotioe of Ornamental Design,” III. 
by Mr. L. F. Day. 

8.80p.m. Geographical: “Journey of the Ex¬ 
pedition under Col. Woodthorpe. from Upper 
Assam to the Irawadl. and Return over the Patkol 
Range,” by Major C. R. Maogregor. 

Tu*sDi.Y. Deo. 14, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute 
Papuans and Polynesians.” by the Rev. G. 
Brown; “Sodrs and Song Makers of some Aus 
traliau Tribes,” by Mr. A. W. Howtttj •* Music o 
the Australian Aborigines.” by Dr. G. W. Torrance. 
“The Aborigines of Western Australia,” by Mr. 
B. H. Bland. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Eleotric Light¬ 
houses of Maoqusrie and of Tino,” by Dr. John 
Hopklnson. 

Wednesday, Dec. 15, 8 p.m. Society oi Arts: Dis¬ 
cussion, “Sewage Disposal,” by Dr. O. Meymott 
Hdy. 


8CIENCE. 

Euclid Revised. Edited by R. C. J. Nixon. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Seeing that the title of “ Euclid Revised ” 
might with propriety he home hy every 
edition of Euclid’s Elements that has ever 
been published for school purposes, the inquiry 
naturally arises what are the principles on 
which Mr. Nixon’s revision has been made, 
and the extent to which it has been carried ? 
On these points pretty fall information is 
given in the preface. It may suffice to say 
that Mr. Nixon has retained the order, 
numbering, and general mode of proof of 
Euclid’s propositions in hooks i., ii., iii., iv., 
and vi.; that of hook v. he has given so 
much only as is necessary to render valid the 
proofs of hook vi.; and that definitions, 
axioms, and postulates are introduced as they 
are needed. With respect to the modifications 
of proof, and they are somewhat numerous, 
we are told that they have been made solely 
for the sake of greater brevity, clearness, and 
simplicity, the main point aimed at being to 
give all demonstrations in their most compact 
form. It will be readily conceded hy everyone 
who is not bigotedly attached to Euclid that 
several of his demonstrations might well be 
replaced by others; and that, to take the 
example which Mr. Nixon selects, it is 
pedantry to insist on proving i. 20 by pro¬ 
ducing a side instead of bisecting an angle. 
We cordially assent to the principle that to 
insist on non-essentials is pedantry; but 
we think that Mr. Nixon has not been 
happy in the illustration he has chosen. 
While we should never think of insisting 
on Euclid’s proof of this theorem to the ex¬ 
clusion of Heron’s, which is adopted by Mr. 
Nixon, we should have no hesitation in pre¬ 
ferring it whether in an edition of Euclid's 
Elements, or in an independent treatise on 
geometry. For, in the first place, Euclid’s 
construction is the most natural way of pro¬ 
ceeding—he simply straightens out the two 
sides, and then compares two straight lines; 
in the second place, Euclid’s construction is 
easier to make; and, in the third place, with 
a similar construction oppositely directed, a 
similar demonstration proves the closely 
related theorem that the difference of two 


sides of a triangle is less than the third side. 

In this case, therefore, it would seem that the 
substitution made by Mr. Nixon is not an 
improvement. Two or three other substitu¬ 
tions are open to a like objection; hut it 
ought in fairness to be said that in the 
majority of cases where this edition differs 
from Euclid it does so for the better. It is 
surprising, indeed, that with such a title the 
editor did not allow himself a little more 
liberty of alteration. In book ii., for instance, 
he discards the diagonals from the diagrams, 
but he takes no pains to show the correspond¬ 
ence which exists between five pairs of the 
propositions. 

Besides the revised text of Euclid, this 
edition contains addenda to each hook, and 
between eixty and seventy pages of general 
addenda. Both sets of addenda will he found 
exceedingly useful, the latter particularly, as 
in it there are “ collected most of the funda¬ 
mental propositions of Maxima and Minima, 
Collinearity and Concurrency, Centres of 
Similitude, Co-axal Circles, the Tangencies, 
Inversion, Harmonic Section, and Poles and 
Polars.” The collection of exercises to he 
solved is large ; and as a guarantee that they 
are not too difficult we are assured that most 
of those on books i.-vi. have been worked 
through by hoys from the proof-sheets. 

Throughout the hook Mr. Nixon uses 
symbols and contractions very freely, thereby, 
in oar opinion, impairing somewhat the artistic 
look of his pages. But he does not treat 
Euclid’s text and his own addenda in quite 
the same fashion; and it is difficult to see any 
justification for this difference of treatment. 
In the text he employs the symbol + often 
enough, bat never - (he once ventures on 
~ ); in the addenda he subjects himself to 
no such restriction. In the text, for “the 
square described on the straight line AB ” he 
uses “sq. on AB,” for “the rectangle under 
AB and CD” he uses “rect. under AB, 
CD ” ; in the addenda and exercises we find 
AB* and AB.CD. To insist upon one mode 
of writing out the fundamental propositions 
of geometry, and to permit the use of another 
mode of writing out their immediate develop¬ 
ments, is surely also pedantry. 

In the wording of the enunciations and the 
demonstrations, as well as in the lettering of 
the diagrams, Mr. Nixon does not adhere to 
the accepted translation or transliteration. 
He adopts a style of almost telegrammatic 
brevity, holding that Euclid’s prolixity is 
a stumbling-block to the beginner and a 
nuisance to the more proficient scholar. Mach 
of Euclid’s prolixity is due to the fact that 
his only way of giving references to previous 
propositions was by recapitulating their enun¬ 
ciations ; and a modern editor by the use of 
two numbers on the margin of his page can 
abbreviate Euclid’s language considerably. 
Mr. Nixon, we think very unfortunately, not 
only abbreviates Euclid’s language but omits 
the marginal references. 

In the interests of accuracy it may not be 
out of place to advert to two or three small 
matters of “ historical nomenclature.” The 
characteristic property of the nine-point circle 
is attributed, on a French authority (pre¬ 
sumably Catalan’s Theoremee et Problems* de 
Oeometrie Elementaire , or Rouch6 and De 
Comberousse’s Traite de Oiometrie), to Euler. 
The existence of this circle was probably 
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discovered independently by three or four 
mathematicians, but there can be little doubt 
that it -was first signalised in an article by 
Brianchon and Poncelet published in Gergonne’s 
Annales de Mathimatiques ; and as this article 
is reprinted in Poncelet’s Applications <PAna¬ 
lyse et de Gdometrie, it is more than likely 
that its first discoverer was Poncelet, and it 
should in justice bear his name. It is curious 
that Frenchmen should ignore on this point 
the claims of their own distinguished com¬ 
patriot. 

If the nine-point circle has been carried too 
far back historically, so also has Simson’s 
line. It is significant enough that not a 
single writer, English or foreign, who has - 
mentioned Simeon's line has ever given a 
reference to the passage in Simson’s works 
where the property which this line possesses 
is either stated or proved. There are good 
reasons for believing that the theorem which 
proves the existence of the line is due to 
William Wallace, a professor of mathematics 
in Edinburgh University, and is not older 
than 1797. Another theorem, attributed not 
only here but almost universally to Euler, 
ought in fairness, for the present at least, to 
be credited to William Chappie. The theorem 
is that the square of the distance between the 
circumscribed and inscribed centres of a tri¬ 
angle is equal to R’ — 2Rr. Euler certainly 
gives this result in a paper contributed by 
him to the eleventh volume of Novi 
Commentarii Academiae . . . Petropolitanae 

for 1765 in the form -4— — -, where A de- 
loA* p 

notes the area of the triangle, p the sum of 
its sides, and r their continued product. But 
the very expression R*—2Rr occurs in an 
article published nearly twenty years before 
in the Miscellanea Curiosa Mathematica. The 
corresponding expression R’ + 2 p R (where p 
denotes the radius of the circle touching the 
base and the continuations of the other two 
sides) appears in Landen’s Mathematical 
Lucubrations ten years before. 

It will, of course, be understood that several 
of the points on which we have animadverted 
are not of capital importance, and that 
they detract little from the merit of Mr. 
Nixon’s book. It is an excellent treatise, 
well adapted for its purpose both by the 
amount of its contents and by the arrange¬ 
ment of them, and is evidently the work of 
an accomplished teacher. J. S. Hackay. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mn. Harold B. Dixon, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Professor of 
Chemistry and Director of the Chemical 
Laboratories at Owens College, Manchester, in 
succession to Sir H. E. Roscoe. 

Tite following lecture arrangements have 
been made at the Royal Institution:—Prof. 
Dewar, six lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) on “The Chemistry of Light and 
Photography.” Prof. Arthur Gamgee, eleven 
lectures on “The Function of Respiration.” 
Prof. A. W. Rucker, five lectures on “Molecu¬ 
lar Forces.” Lord Rayleigh, six lectures on 
“Sound.” 

Mr. Lewis, of Gower Street, will publish in 
a few days a Dew edition of Dr. Murrell’s work 
on Massage as a Mode of Treatment, and the 
fifth edition of What to do in Cases of Poisoning, 
by the same author. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Bruomann of Freibnrg, has been 
appointed to the chair of comparative phil¬ 
ology recently founded at Leipzig. 

The publication of the Archduke Rainer’s 
Fayum papyri is already beginning. Dr. Kara- 
baezek has issued two parts of Mitteilungen. 
The third, to appear in January, will contain 
an article by Prof. Bickell on “The Fragment 
of the Gospels.” The whole of the papyri are to 
be published in full in a Corpus, whioh is 
already in type. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ths Man Chester Goethe Socirty.— ( Wednesday, 
November £40 

This flourishing branch of the English Goethe 
Society, which now numbers seventy members and 
associates, held its first ordinary meeting for the 
present session in the Owens College. Prof. 
Ward, Lit.D., vice-chancellor of Victoria Univer¬ 
sity. and a vice-president of the English Goethe 
Society, occupied the chair.—Two papers were 
read. The first, by Mr. 0. H. Herford, on 
“Goethe and Calderon," reviewed the phases of 
Goethe’s attraction to the poet who, with Cer¬ 
vantes and Lope, practically represented for him 
the Spanish drama. The sphere of comparison 
was narrowed by two considerations(1) That for 
two great classes of Calderon's playB, Goethe at no 
time betrayed any interest, viz., the autos, and 
the dramas of everyday life, whether “cloak and 
sword” comedies like the “Mafianaa de Abril 
y Mayo,” or rustic tragedies like the “ Alcalde de 
Zalamea” ; (2) that such fruitful influence as Cal¬ 
deron exerted upon Goethe is in any case oonflned 
to the period between 1799, before which he knew 
him by name only, and about 1815, when he 
began to deprecate the use of him as a dramatic 
model. Three points were then indicated at 
which his almost unbounded admiration for Cal¬ 
deron bore perceptible fruit in his own writings 
(1) The casual imitation of his metres in situations 
of rapid and impulsive emotion; (2) his isolated 
and fragmentary attempt to write a Christian 
tragedy, in spite of the warnings of Lessing—an 
attempt primarily inspired by “El Principe Oon- 
stante,” but which also shows traces of situations 
in the “ Devocion de la Cruz,” and the “ Puente 
de Mantible ” ; (3) the imaginative symbolism of 
the Festspiel. Goethe’s attraction to such plays as 
the “Devocion de la Cruz,” was explained, with 
H. Schuchardt, by the fondness common to both 
poets for themes in which human calculation is 
represented shattering itself upon the invisible 
barrier of a daemonic overruling power. With this 
intuition of ias daimonisehe, Goethe’s symbolism 
was, as he tells us, directly connected. What 
eluded the distinctness of direct thought was 
caught by the suggestive vagueness of an image. 
Thus, Goethe found congenial food in the symbol¬ 
ism of the Calderonesque Festspiel, remarkable as 
this doubtless is rather for imaginative richness 
than for intellectual subtlety. Its principal ex¬ 
amples were passed in review—Ulysses in the en¬ 
chanted island; Circe discovering in his presence 
that “ the greatest of all enchantments is love ”; 
Psyche, the prinoesa so fair that her people declare 
that she is the goddess oi love, and wreck the temples 
of Venus; Achilles, roused from his naive passion for 
Deidamia by the martial music of Ulysses; and 
Prometheus, whose statue of his goddess, Minerva, 
becomes the theme of a conflict in which he is 
brought to the verge of ruin by the rival faction of 
Epimetheus. Goethe’s “ Pandora” (1806-8) oould 
hardly be separated from these productions, and 
in particular showed points of contact with the 
last, in its epic breadth and profusion, in its treat¬ 
ment of the populace—who in Calderon throng in 
ride curiosity about the mysterious statue, as in 
Goethe about the mysterious “ Eypsele ’’—and in 
its introduction of Discordia-Eris.—In the discus¬ 
sion which followed, the president dwelt further 
upon Goethe’s symbolism, and pointed out the 
evident difficulty of assigning any single feature of 
Goethe’s culture to any single infiuenoe; and Herr 
Quentzer compared the two poets in general.—The 
second papei, by the hon. secretary, Dr. Hager, 
on “Goethe and Homer," followed out in detail 


the phases of an influence which the experiences 
of a long life only enforced, from the time when the 
boy Goethe discovered a prose translation of the 
Iliad in his uncle’s library, to the days of his calm 
old age, when themes from Homer oonstantly recur 
as the subject of his talks with Eckermann. At 
Leipzig the ancients, as he confesses, were still to 
him like distant blue mountains . . . clear 
enough in their outline and mass, but unrecog¬ 
nisable in their parts ; but at Straasburg and 
Sesenheim we find him occupied with a zealous 
study of Homer, which was one of the happiest 
fruits of the sarcasms of Herder. In 1772, he 
hailed with enthusiasm Wood’s once famous essay 
on the original genius of Homer, and contributed 
an admirably penetrative description of the Homer 
bust to Lavateris Physiognomik. The young 
Werther seeks consolation amid his trials in the 
story of Odysseus and Eumaeus. It is only when 
his mind begins to yield to the morbid thought of 
suicide that he exchanges the sanest of great poets 
for Ossian. On a country excursion in 1776. 
Goethe finds it impossible “ in this simple Homeric 
world,” to do without an Odyssey. But it was 
the Italian journey which first led him to the true 
understanding of Homer. A veil, as he wrote to 
Harder, fell from his eyes; and he discovered the 
characteristic distinction of ancient and modern 
art: “They describe things as they are, we—as 
they affect us.” It was in Sioily that the long¬ 
loved Odyssey first became to him a “living 
word ”; and in the gardens of Palermo, with the 
smell of the sea in his nostrils and the roll of its 
dark surges in his ear, he planned his own 
exquisite picture of “the Blessed Phaeaciana,” 
the Nausieaa. In 1794 began the intercourse with 
Voss, whose translation Goethe warmly championed 
from the first; but in the following year Wolfs 
Prolegomena introduced a disturbing element into his 
Homeric enthusiasm to which he was never finally 
reconciled, and which he neverflnally put aside: now 
clinging with only less assurance than Schiller to 
the traditional view, now finding a compensation 
for its loss in the release thus afforded from the 
overawing grandeur of the undivided Homer— 
“ Denn wer wagte mit G cittern den Kampf, nnd 
wer mit dem einenf Doch Homeride zu sein, 
auch nur als letzter, ist schon.” Goethe’s work 
as “ last Homeride,” comprises two poems, con¬ 
structed on entirely different principles ; the 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” modern in subject, 
and free from classical machinery, yet breathing 
in;every line the very spirit of Homer; and the 
fragmentary “Aohilleis,” a virtuose and only 
partially successful attempt to follow Homer on 
his own ground. There ended his Homeric 
imitations. Henceforth he was content to go to 
Homer simply for refreshment and unfailing 
delight. With Homer none might compare, not 
Firdusi, not even the poet of “ our own glorious 
Nibelungen”; only his fellow-Greek, Phidias, 
might be mentioned in the same breath, as having 
attained a supremacy in art unassailable as his.— 
The president, speaking in German, briefly com¬ 
mented upon the paper, and dosed the proceedings. 

The Royal Society op Literature.— ( Wednesday, 
November £4.) 

Sib Patrick Colquhocn, president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read by Mr. J. Offord, jun., upon 
“ The Papyrus Literature of Ancient Egypt as 
illustrated by Recent Discoveries.” The objeut 
of the paper was to give a summary of the results 
achieved by the publication of several Egyptian 
Papyri discovered and deciphered daring the 
last decade. After a brief reference to the 
position of the subject at the commencement of 
that period, an account was given (f the most 
important religious texts recently made known, 
especial space being devoted to the so-called 
“supplementary chapters” to the Book of the 
Bead, to the theological collections known as the 
“Pyramid Texts,” to those contained in the 
Brenmer Papyrus which allude to the creation, 
and to the myth of the destruction of mankind by 
the gods, and various hymns and litanies translated 
by French and German scholars. This was 
followed by a description of collections of aphor¬ 
isms or proverbs which have been brought to light, 
notably the extremely ancient “ Maxims of Ani," 
and the comparatively modem collection of 
aphorisms in Demotic writing for which we are 
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indebted to M. ReveUlout’a researches. Mr. 
Offord proceeded to (rive an account of the great 
medical papyrus of Prof. Ebers, and some notes 
upon tihe subject of the mystical incantations and 
the astronomical knowledge of the ancient 
Egyptians, as illustrated by references in the 
mythological texts. A short description of the 
indebtedness of the Greeks to the Egyptians, in 
the course of which the writer maintained the 
intellectual superiority of the former, terminated 
the paper. — After some remarks from the 
president, in the course of which he pointed out 
the basis which the Egyptian theology appeared 
to afi ord for the Mosaic account of the creation, 
Mr. Gilbert Highton, the secretary, commented 
upon the striking confirmation which the 
discoveries detailed by Mr. Offord afforded of the 
correctness of the statements of Herodotus, 
quoting several in proof.—Mr. F. 8. Shenstone 
briefly described his personal experience of the 
present condition of the cave-tombs of the 
ancient Egyptians, and Mr. J. W. Bone moved a 
ote of thanks to Mr. Offord. 
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The Pictorial Arts of Japan. By William 
Anderson. (Sampson Low.) 

Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of a 
Collection of Japanese and Chinese Paintings 
in the British Museum. By William Ander¬ 
son. (Printed by order of the Trustees.) 
Although these two books are individually of 
sufficient importance to deserve separate treat¬ 
ment at length, they are so much allied in 
snbjeot that it would be difficult to write 
separate review of each without travelling 
twice over much of the same ground, or taking 
some arbitrary division. In the Catalogue the 
details are fuller, and that book, in the 
descriptions of the different items of the 
important collection which was formed by 
Mr. Anderson, and is now one of the treasures 
of the British Museum, contains a store of 
information as to the religious and legendary 
history of the Japanese, which has been ex¬ 
cluded as unnecessary from the other. But the 
history of pictorial art is practically the same 
in both; and it will be as much as our space 
will allow if I confine this article to only a 
few of the additions which Mr. Anderson has 
made to our knowledge of the past and present 
of Japanese painting. Moreover, the collection 
in the British Museum is at present not so 
available for inspection as it soon will be; and 
when the arrangements for its examination by 
the public are more complete, an opportunity 
will arise to draw fuller attention to the learn¬ 
ing and labour which have been so profusely 
and skilfully bestowed upon the Catalogue. 

European art students may thank Mr. 
Anderson for opening up to them an inex¬ 
haustible field of interesting study. He is 
the first to present a conseoutive and methodi¬ 
cal history of Japanese pictorial art, duly 
divided into periods and schools, and accom¬ 
panied by trustworthy and minute information 
as to different styles, and the tests by which 
they may be recognised. Such information is 
perhaps of little use to the mere art-taster, who 
picks and chooses what he likes, and leaves 
the rest alone; bat to those who have a deeper 
interest in art—-who regard it not only as an 
additional luxury to life, hut a series of docu¬ 
ments pregnant with the history of mankind— 
it is the necessary foundation for full enjoy¬ 


ment, the key to a thousand beauties hitherto 
undiscemed because incomprehensible. By 
Mr. Anderson’s help, anyone with a little zeal 
and patience oan read, at least partially, many 
a formerly hopeless riddle in Japanese art, and 
appreciate, however dimly, not only what 
appeals to the world at large, or to the Euro¬ 
pean of the nineteenth century, but what 
has hitherto been a sealed book to all but a 
very few even of the cultivated Japanese. 
Dimly it is indeed, for it is only by sympa¬ 
thetic imagination that we 'Westerns can 
(approach the native feeling of the Oriental 
'artist, differing in race, in history, in habits, 
mnd religion; but yet much may he done with 
the help of such a guide ns our author to 
overcome those initial difficulties which are 
proverbially the greatest 

One of them is undoubtedly what may be 
called the calligraphic difficulty. That 
standards of style in pictorial art should be 
set by the approximation of the principal lines 
of the composition to the styles of written 
characters, is, according to European notions, 
an arrangement of a topsy-turvy kind. One 
needs to understand the reverence in which 
fine writing was held by the ancient Chinese, 
to whom pictorial art was hut a branch of it, 
the exceeding beauty and skill of their pen¬ 
manship (or hrushmanship), and the ideo¬ 
graphic nature of their characters, before we 
can realise the genesis of such a principle. 
To thoroughly enjoy the really fine calligra¬ 
phic touch, (to feel that it is the measure 
of artistic excellence in a picture, or even in 
the drapery of a picture, to distinguish 
between the niceties of the ten different 
styles of it, is indeed difficult for a nation of 
“ pothooks and hangers ”; but to accept it as 
one of the conditions under which Japanese 
art rose, to allow for it, to disoount it at all 
events, in our judgment of Japanese pictures, 
is at least possible, and a great step towards 
just appreciation. It may help us if we 
remember that the progress from calligraphy 
to pictorial art is a natural and general one, 
most natural when the system of writing is 
hieroglyphic, as in Egypt, where piotorial 
art never freed itself from its literary function 
of record, but dearly traceable even in modem 
Europe through illumination and miniature. 
The scribe universally precedes the artist, and 
the manual dexterity acquired by the one is 
an indispensible prelude to its exercise by the 
other. The story of Giotto and the circle, 
whether true or not, shows what great (and 
proper) value was attached by the early 
Christian painters to complete freedom of 
hand. That excessive importance should be 
attached to this quality by the artists of 
China and Japan does not appear so unreason¬ 
able when we take into consideration the 
extent to which it had been cultivated by the 
cailigraphist generations before the birth of 
painting, and that the implement which he 
employed was the same as that of the painter. 
We may not appreciate to the full the admira¬ 
tion of the Chinese for their masterpieoes of 
calligraphy; but we can see that they are more 
subtly beautiful than anything of the 
kind we know of, and have exercised 
not only more dexterity of hand but 
more pictorial faculty, more decorative 
taste, more invention, and are associated more 
directly with the intellectual impressions of 
sight. In a word, the bridge between calli¬ 


graphic and piotorial art was shorter in China, 
perhaps, than in any other nation, and the 
Japanese were the inheritors of Chinese ideas. 
Mr. Anderson does all he oan to help us to 
understand how it was that the drawings of 
the older schools of Japan were 

“ primarily calligraphic, and only in a secondary 
degree imitative . . . that Koue no Kan&oka 
ana Ono no Tofa, the great native representa¬ 
tives of painting and calligraphy are honoured 
alike; and that a single character by Wang 
Hi-che, the fourth-century cailigraphist of the 
Middle Kingdom, will command as high a 
price as a masterpiece of Wu Tao-taz, his great 
artist contemporary of the T’ang dynasty.” 

He gives us a facsimile of a Chinese character 
(only half-size, hut yet filling more than half 
of his folio page) of suoh extraordinary beauty 
and dexterity that we scarcely need to be 
told that a performance of the kind “ might 
be copied by a Western artist, but none but 
an Oriental oalligraphist could have originated 
the master-strokes of which it is composed.” 
Most useful, also, is the information he gives 
us as to the three different classes of Japanese 
piotures (the Shin or “square,” the So or 
“cursive," the Oiyo or “intermediate”) 
named according to graphic analogies, and the 
ten “ styles of touoh ” recognised by Japanese 
artists; the account of the latter is translated 
from a Japanese book called Choa-ko sen-ran , 
and is made much clearer by the admirable 
illustrations which are reproduced in the text. 
The study of Japanese art, however, from 
this point of view has difficulties for the 
European almost insuperable, especially as 
the different touches are often by later artists 
used in the same work, and the rules are 
applicable only to the draped figure, “no 
attempt having yet been made to subject the 
drawing of landscape, birds, trees, flowers, 
&c., to a correspondingly minute analysis.” 
Nevertheless, the general ideas gathered from 
Mr. Anderson’s information enable us to 
understand many things formerly obscure. It 
is, for instance, to their calligraphio origin 
that we may ascribe the absence of any 
apparently tentative or immature stage of 
Chinese and Japanese art, as though they had 
been bom with all their defects and virtues 
full grown. They began with a formed style, 
confident even in their inaccuracies from the 
first, with a standard and a distinction of 
their own. To it may also be traced the 
indifference of their artists to perspective and 
chiaroscuro, for the hold and graceful frame¬ 
work of calligraphio touches are sufficient to 
distinguish one object from another, and thus 
perform much of the service of relief and 
tone. In composition, also, we see its 
work—in the decorative sense, whioh regards 
the space to be occupied as a condition of 
design, in the skill in artful disposition of 
lines born of the liberty of hand, in the feeling 
for the abstract beauty of sweeps and touches, 
and in the ingenuity in combining them 
into a pleasing shape. We see it, also, in the 
life of their work. However hackneyed the 
subjeot or oft repeated the form, however in¬ 
accurate the oontour, it always has freshness 
and vitality in execution. 

Japanese art is not nearly so venerable as 
it was supposed only a few years ago. That 
its origin is lost in the mists of antiquity is 
a belief which oan no longer exist, especially 
after reading Mr. Anderson. Painting was 
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introduced from China in the fifth century; 
hut no native artist seems to have made a 
great name till the middle of the ninth, and 
it was not till the eleventh that a native 
school was founded. All the earliest works 
in both painting and sculpture were by either 
Chinese or Koreans or their descendants 
settled in Japan. To a Korean are due the 
first wooden idols (sixth century), to a 
descendant of a Chinese the first bronze 
image (seventh century). Although the em¬ 
bellishment of arms and armour commenced 
in the seventh or eighth century, it did not 
reach a very high degree of excellence till 
the famous struggle between the Minamnto 
and Taira factions in the twelfth. The 
cultivation of the Rhus vemicifsra or lacquer 
tree does not seem to have begun till the 
eighth century, nor the carving of netsuMs 
till the fifteenth. Printing, though known 
in the eighth, when a Buddhist scripture was 
printed (a.d. 764), was not applied to books 
till four hundred years later. In keramics 
nothing but a plain glazed earthenware was 
made till the sixteenth century ; and, though 
porcelain was then made at Arita in Japan 
by Gorodaiyu Shondzui, the materials were 
imported from China. It was not till the 
next century that these materials were found 
in Mount Idsumi, and the finder was a 
Korean who established a new fabrique at 
Arita, and made “ blue and white and the 
secrets of enamelling and gilding were not 
known till 1647, when Higashima Tokuyemon, 
native of Imari, learned enamelling and gild¬ 
ing from a Chinese at Nagasaki, and produced 
those splendid vases, &c., which were im¬ 
ported into Europe in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and go by the name of 
“ Old Jap.” The first painted Satsuma dates 
from about the same time. Poetry is the 
only art which appeared to have reached its 
zenith before the tenth century, and to have 
been purely indigenous. 

The first period of pictorial art in Japan 
(from the fifth to near the end of the tenth 
century) is described by Mr. Anderson as 
a “ somewhat nebulous era”—a period when 
painting was an exotic, cultivated by the 
Mikados, who encouraged famous Chinese 
and Korean painters to come to Japan and 
paint and teach, and gave them honourable 
positions in the Imperial service. As the 
whole of this period was occupied in the 
absorption of the spirit and practice of the 
Buddhist, Chinese, and Korean schools, it is 
not wonderful that when what is called the 
Japanese manner ( Yamato riu) was developed 
in the eleventh century, it presented few 
original features except in the choice of 
native subjects. The foreign pictures which 
the Japanese artists studied for so long, and 
with such reverence, were of two clearly dis¬ 
tinguished classes—religious and secular, or 
Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic; and the Japa¬ 
nese, therefore, took their types, not only of 
gods and saints, but of trees and mountains, 
from the Chinese. Naturally, from its age, 
this period is the most difficult to illustrate ; 
but Mr. Anderson has shown us something of 
the influences, Chinese and Korean, under 
which the Japanese artiBts worked. 

Of Korean art, the only very early specimens 
which can be identified are in sculpture. To 
an artist of this race, now apparently so 
degenerate in culture, are due those wonderful 


Devas at the temple of Kobukuji, Nara, of 
the seventh century, the forerunners of the 
still grander Devas by a Japanese named 
Anami Kwaikei at Todaiji, Nara, of the 
eleventh. Besides these examples of old 
wood-carving, excelling in their vigour and 
wonderful knowledge of the human form all 
subsequent works in Japan, Mr. Anderson 
gives us representations of other fine ancient 
works in sculpture in wood and bronze by 
Koreans and their Japanese pupils, including 
the great “ Daibutsus” at Nara and Kama¬ 
kura ; but the art of painting before the 
tenth century is represented by Chinese works 
exclusively. “The Eight Incidents of the 
Nirvflna of S’&kyamuni ” and a “ Landscape,” 
both by the great Wu Tao-tsz’, the Chinese 
painter of the eighth century, are sufficient 
to show the style of both religious and secular 
art which became “ classic ” to the Japanese. 
In the former we see the wonderful precision 
of touch, the stately composition, the in¬ 
genuity of arrangement, and the power of 
expression both in men and animals which, 
co-existing with imperfect accuracy in draw¬ 
ing and fixity of type, mark all Buddhist art. 
Numerous points of similarity between it and 
the art of Byzantium, including the gorgeous 
use of gold and colour, will strike every 
student. The analogy between Western and 
Eastern art applied to nature is less complete. 
Giotto and his followers had no “ classical ” 
or “conventional” models of landscape; but 
the Japanese artists were bound by the tradi¬ 
tion of their masters, the Chinese, in things 
natural as well as spiritual. The Chinese 
landscape, as exemplified in this example of 
WuTao-t8z’, was already so mature and, in its 
way, so beautiful, that it is no wonder that 
it was “accepted” as the best, if not the 
only, way of representing natural facts. 
That the majority of Japanese artists should, 
even down to the present day, have viewed 
nature through Chinese spectacles will appear 
less extraordinary when we consider how 
strong the influence of foreign models has 
been upon our own art. Not to mention the 
influence of ancient Greece, of Byzantium, of 
Florence, and of Yenice upon sculpture and 
religious painting, we may remember how late 
it was that we began to look upon English land¬ 
scape with English eyes. It is perhaps more 
remarkable that this landscape of Wu Tao-tsz’ 
of the eighth century shows far more observa¬ 
tion of nature than those of most of his 
artistic descendants. In the selection of the 
right touch to express the stratification of 
rocks, the structure of trees, and especially 
the fall and running of confused water, this 
artist was clearly a master. The next period, 
from the end of the ninth to the end of the 
fourteenth, although it saw the rise of the 
native Japanese school, and the adoption of 
Japanese history and legend as the subject of 
pictures, is perhaps the letBt interesting of all 
from a purely artistic point of view. The 
subjects of the new school were indeed native, 
but the style was still Chinese. The human 
figures, according to Mr. Anderson, were 
feeble and mannered, the lords and ladies of 
“a doll-like imbecility.” The Yamato riu 
which began under Fujiwara no Motomitzu 
in the eleventh century, and has been con¬ 
tinued by generations of Takumas and Tosas 
down to the present day, was too heavily 
weighted with Chinese tradition and aristo¬ 


cratic mannerisms to allow of free expression 
of artistic tendencies, and seems to hare 
destroyed the old Chinese school without 
putting anything more valuable in its place. 
Mr. Anderson, however, speaks with praise 
of their colouring, and the vigour of some of 
their naturalistic studies; but almost the only 
illustrations he gives of this period are some 
caricatures and an absurdly stiff group of 
court nobles playing at football. 

Unfortunately, the limits of our space will 
not permit of more than a brief mention of 
the third era of pictorial art; one of special 
interest, as it comprises the great Chinese 
Renaissance, the wide cultivation of the arts 
by the Daimios, and the acquisition by the 
Japanese nation of the general love and 
practice of art which trained artisans into 
artists, and led to the outburst of that 
popular art which has been the surprise and 
delight of all Europeans of this century. 
Fresh life was infused even into the Buddhist 
school hy the appearance of the great 
Meicbo or Cho Densu, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, in whose life and 
art Mr. Anderson finds an Eastern echo of 
that of Fra Angelico, his contemporary. In 
the figure of an “ Arhat” or Buddhist samt— 
beautifully represented in chromo-lithography 
—he shows us what refinement of form and 
expression, and what vitality of spirit, is 
possible to an art bound in the strictest con¬ 
vention, so long as the mind of the artist is 
pure, and his soul in earnest. In secular art 
the influence of the Chinese during this era 
is paramount; but it is the influence not of 
the old artists of the T’ang which ruled 
Kanaoka and his descendants in the preceding 
period, but that of the Sung and Yuen 
Dynasties, through the teaching of Josetsu, 
which produced in Japan the three great 
schools of Shiubun, Sesshiu, and Kano M&sa- 
nobu. These great artists and Motonobu, th e 
greater son of Masanobu, were men of genius; 
and, whether they painted Chinese landscapes 
or birds and flowers, impressed their work 
with their own individuality, and with a life 
and vigour and a poetry alike remarkable, if 
we regard the conditions under which they 
worked and the comparatively little recourse 
they had to nature. But, in studying the 
illustrations which Mr. Anderson gives us of 
the works of these schools and the contem¬ 
porary works of Chinese artists, it is impos¬ 
sible not to be struck with the amount of life 
in both and the similarity between the two. 
There is scarcely a note in Japanese art which 
had not been sounded by their masters of the 
Middle Kingdom. Accustomed as we are to 
judge Chinese art mainly by the decoration 
of porcelain, the superiority of the Japanese 
in vitality of conception strikes us dispro¬ 
portionately; but anyone who examines the 
horses of Hankan (eighth century), the falcon 
of the Emperor Hwei Tsung (twelfth century), 
and Mr. Anderson’s examples of the drawing 
of bamboos and squirrels, boys and puppies, 
and other natural objects by Chinese from 
the eighth to the eighteenth century, will 
find how much that we regard as purely 
Japanese is really to be credited to their 
masters. This era of Japanese art is well 
illustrated. Besides numerous and instruc¬ 
tive cuts in the text, we have beautiful 
chromo-lithographs of the works of the 
three schools, comprising legend, landscape, 
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and natural objects, as well as two pictures 
of the contemporary Tosa school, show¬ 
ing great grotesque humour and dramatic 
power. In these qualities the Japanese far 
exceeded their masters; and “ The Demons’ 
Journey towards the Rising Sun” and “ltaiko 
and his Comrades ” may be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the same native vein which was after¬ 
wards worked so successfully by Hokusai and 
other men of the modern Popular School. 

Of this school and the Shi jo or naturalistic 
school, and that of the great decorative genius, 
Korin, it is unnecessary to say much. Their 
works and the application of them to decora¬ 
tion, are those from which is drawn the popular 
conception of Japanese art. It is the most 
prolific and universally enjoyable period of 
Japanese art, this of the last two centuries. 
Instead of being an aristocratic it is a popular 
period; for art, after being the luxury of the 
rich and the cultured, at last became truly 
domesticated, and the power of the brush 
descended from the court artist to the artisan. 
Despised by the cultured, the realist and the 
naturalist made their way among the people of 
Japan, and thence to the people of all nations. 
Of the origin and progress of popular art Mr. 
Anderson’s book contains a full and interesting 
account, illustrated by abundant examples. 
But it is not only in the abundance, but in the 
choice of the illustrations that the value of 
the plates consist. It is in suoh pictures as 
the “ Hawk and "Wild Goose ” (plate 47), 
though but a stencilled plate; in the monkeys 
and deer of Sosen; in the impressionist land¬ 
scapes of Bunrin; and in the * ‘ Day and Night 
Scenes of Yedo ” by Keisai Yeisen that we 
see the real emancipation of the Japanese 
artist, the power of the present art of the 
nation, and the hope of its future. 

But the emancipation is not so complete as 
to make us too hopeful about this future. 
The calligraphic basis of the art still remains 
with the traditional carelessness as to perspec¬ 
tive and chiaroscuro. Japanese art has prob¬ 
ably reached the highest pitch consistent with 
these iron limits, and the tree which has 
grown through centuries in such artificial 
soil is scarcely a likely subject for European 
grafts. The power of the nation to absorb 
foreign influences and to regenerate itself 
swiftly in accordance with external ideas is, 
no doubt, quite extraordinary, and Mr. 
Anderson in his Preface speaks in a very 
sanguine spirit as to the future of Japanese 
art; but we fear that the process of Euro¬ 
peanisation will be a long and painful one to 
those who have hung fascinated over the 
pages of the old book, now sealed for ever, 
of 8inico-Japanese art. But Mr. Anderson is 
not only hopeful about Japanese, but about 
Chinese art. He believes that the latter “is 
not dead but sleepeth.” "We should like to 
share his views, for a true Chinese Renaissance 
would, indeed, be something to live for. 

Cosko Mokkhouse. 


THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT 
MTKENE. 

Db. Sc h l ieman n, accompanied by his wife, 
has left Athens for a voyage up the Nile as far 
as the second cataract. He hopes to be able to 
begin excavations in Crete in spring, on his 
return from Egypt. 

Originally 'as had intended resuming his 


work at Mykene, in the hope of discovering the 
palace of the Atreidae. His calculation was 
that about one hundred labourers would be 
necessary, during three years, for removing the 
accumulated dtbris in the acropolis and in the 
lower town. However, the Greek Arebeaolo- 
gical Society resolved upon taking the matter 
m hand, and has been engaged on the work 
since June last. Owing to the small number 
of labourers employed (sixteen), the work has 
gone on slowly. Few objects of value, aud no 
gold ornaments, have been found, except a gold 
wire in spirals, of the same shape as those re¬ 
presented in Mycenae (No. 529). But the 
snrmise that a prehistoric building would come 
to light has been verified. On this subject Dr. 
Schliemann himself writes to a friend in 
London: 

“ A fortnight ago, I was at Mykenfi, and I have 
convinced myself that, on the summit of the rock, 
the foundations of the prehistoric edifice have 
really been found [compare plate 2 in Mycenae]. 
But they have afterwards been altered, and evi¬ 
dently used for a Doric structure—probably a 
temple. The prehistoric building seems to have 
been the old palace. Of the walls, no trace is 
preserved. On the other hand, at the south side, 
below the summit, one-half of a hall and a little 
room have been brought to light, which seem to 
belong to the old palace—all the more so, as in the 
hall itself one-half of a round hearth, exactly as 
in Troy and Tiryns, is preserved. Of the walls of 
this hall, and of the little room also, a portion 
still exists. The walls have the same style of 
building as those of the Tirynthian Palace: that 
is, they consist of a lower part of quarry stone 
and clay, and above of sun-dried bricks; and they 
are first covered with a thick layer of clay-dressing, 
and then with a wall-dressing of lime. This palace 
has also been destroyed by fire; and the heat was 
so fierce that nothing has been preserved of the 
wall paintings in eitu. In the rubble, however, 
several pieces of painted wall plaster were found. 
I also found some such at MykenS in 1876.” 

It seems that no further excavations have 
been made on the slope of the castle-rook. On 
the lower terrace, where the labourers were 
afterwards set to work—that is, to the right of 
Dr. Sohliemann’s former excavations (plate 2 
in Mycenae )—a small house with three little 
rooms was discovered. In the largest of these 
the fire-place is in the centre (as is always the 
case), and in good preservation. With the 
exception of some fragments of terra-cotta 
vases and idols, no finds dating back to a 
prehistoric epoch have been made. A Doric 
capital was found, which seems to belong to 
the later building on the summit of the rock. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
M. Maspero, professor of Egyptology at the 
College de France, and late keeper of the Bulak 
Museum at Cairo, has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Queen’s College has always been conspicuous 
for choosing for its honorary fellows not former 
members of its own body, but persons of 
European reputation, chiefly in the domain of 
archaeology. The first, we believe, to be thus 
selected was the late Dr. Samuel Birch, of the 
British Museum, whom M. Maspero will 
succeed as “ Harry, Harry ”; and he will find 
there as his two colleagues Dr. Schliemann and 
Prof. Mahaffy. 

Messes. Bocssod, Valadon & Co. will have 
on view next week, in the Goupil Gallery, a 
series of piotures, drawings, and sketches by 
Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram, collectively entitled 
“ Two Years Afloat.” 

Miss Jane Harrison, who is now lecturing 
at the South Kensington Museum, has made 
arrangements to deliver a course of six lectures 
at Oxford next term on “Vase Painting,” in 
connexion with the Association for the Educa¬ 
tion of Women. 


Mr. John Brett's sketches, made last 
summer, are on view at the Fine Art Society’s. 
It is perhaps one of the least interesting 
exhibitions which the society has held; and the 
very curious Preface by Mr. Brett himself —in 
which he falls foul of the critics with a good 
deal of savagery and some ignorance—does not 
increase the respect with which intelligent 
students would be glad to survey the show. 
Mr. Brett has a measure of manual skill, and 
he knows all sorts of scientific things with 
which an artist need rarely, if ever, be con¬ 
cerned ; and in his sketches the choice of sub¬ 
ject is often not very happy, and the treatment 
is wont to be hard and metallic. Mr. Brett 
has his virtues ; but how seldom does he even 
suggest the capacity for becoming a delightful 
colourist! Amenity he wants in his pictorial 
efforts—amenity, too, beyond question, in his 
literary style. 

Students of prehistoric archaeology will be 
glad to know that the important article 
“ Kjokkenmoddinger,” contributed by Prof. 
Steenstrup to Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedic, 
is now accessible in a separate reprint (Copen¬ 
hagen ; Hagerup). The author has enlarged 
the bibliography, and has added four plates, 
accompanied by several pages of explanatory 
text. 


THE STAGE. 

“ Indiana ” at the Avenue Theatre, is a 
financial success—if it can interest any readers 
of the Academy to know that; but a very great 
part of it, we are constrained to say, is about as 
dull as what is called pleasure can ever venture 
to be. The truth is, “ Indiana ” hardly brightens 
up at all until the second act is in full swing. 
All through the first, from a quarter after eight 
to quite a quarter after nine, one sits, scarcely 
amused or interested, waitingfor whatis coming. 
Once or twice Miss Wadman, with her sonorous 
and velvety voice, breaks into song, and then 
all is well for a moment or two. Or Mr. 
Ashley is distinguished perhaps, or Mr. Roberts 
funny, or Miss Broughton may, for all one 
knows, be about to begin to do the thing 
which the theatre almost fills to see her do. 
But no ; there is no dancing by her till the hour 
at which the latest diner has arrived from Pall 
Mall. For those whose theatrical evening lasts 
an hour and a half, and begins at half-past nine, 
all that is worth seeing in “Indiana” is 
reserved. Audran’s music is quite pleasant and 
tuneful; touches of originality are not wanting 
to it. Perhaps, on the whole, “ Indiana ” gives 
us all that an opera comique may be expected 
to give. If so, the dullness of the first act only 
points a moral we have before now ventured to 
enforce—the folly of attempting to make an 
Optra comique, with its limited but picturesque 
interests, last as long as “ Hamlet.” Will not 
some clever manager recognise the fact, and 
begin frankly at half-past nine a short bright 
entertainment in which no one shall have five 
minutes to be bored. An Optra comique is a 
spectacle for the eyes, a pleasure for the ears. 
The actors, it is true, seem to believe in the 
interest of its story, but nobody else does. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Herr Peiniger gave a recital last Thursday 
week at Prince’s Hall, and the programme was 
entirely devoted to the works of the talented 
French composer, M. 8aint-Saens, who himself 
took part in the concerted music, playing 
besides solos and accompaniments. He is an 
accomplished pianist, and was heard to great 
advantage in his showy “ Caprice sur des Airs 
de Ballet d’Aloeste.” He has a good touch. 
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and any amount of execution. The Pianoforte 
Quartett in B flat (Op. 41) with which the con¬ 
cert opened is an exceedingly bright and clever 
composition; and it was thoroughly well 
rendered by Messrs. Saint-Saens, Peiniger, 
Ellis Roberts, and C. Ould, and much ap¬ 
plauded. The Sonata in D (Op. 75) for piano 
and violin, given for the second time in London, 
was new to us. A good deal of it seemed dry 
and laboured. Herr Peiniger played a Hondo 
Capriccioso and the Romance in C. 

There were two novelties at Mr. Dannreuther’s 
third concert at Orme Square on Thursday 
evening, December 2. The first was a Sonata 
in C for pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 92), 
by J. Rheinberger. The composer’s Pianoforte 
Quartett in E flat, introduced many years ago 
by Dr. Bulow at the Popular Concerts, raised 
expectations which have never been fulfilled. 
The sonata shows, of course, a certain amount 
of skill, but lacks character. A Partita in D 
minor for violin and pianoforte, by Dr. C. H. H 
Parry, the second novelty, can scarcely be 
described as original. The composer has in¬ 
tentionally imitated the form and style of the 
Bach Suites, though not, however, so severely 
as to exclude all traoe of modem spirit. The 
writing is clever and pleasing. Dr. Parry 
might perhaps have plaoed the two instruments 
on a more equal footing—the violin has the 
Ron’s share of the work. Beethoven’s sacred 
songs (Op. 32) were sung by Miss Damian. 
The programme included two pianoforte trios 
in E flat: the first with violin and horn, by 
Brahms; the second, Beethoven’s Op. 70, 
No. 2. 

A series of chamber music concerts at the 
Steinway Hall, which commenced last Monday 
evening, deserves notice. Herr Franke has 
engaged the excellent artists known as the 
“ Heckmann Quartett,” and the programmes 
of the six evening and six morning concerts 
include works in historical order from the time 
of Haydn down to the present day. Three 
concerts are devoted to Beethoven to illustrate 
his three periods. The matinee and soiree of 
modem oomposers are specially interesting; new 
works by Drs. Stanford and Parry will be per¬ 
formed, and string-quartettsby Raff, Gernsheim, 
Goldmark, and Svendsen. The one by Gems- 
heim is marked as new, but the other, have 
not been heard often, if at all, in London. The 
scheme is an excellent one; from an educational 
point of view alone it deserves support. The 
performers, in the concerts which they gave 
last season at the Prince’s Hall, proved them¬ 
selves able artists, and their wonderful ensemble 
playing—theresult of constant workingtogether 
—was fully recognised and admired. It will 
not be necessary to speak in detail about the 
earlier concerts, but next week we shall hope 
to notice the novelties. The Mozart matinee 
was well attended last Tuesday, and the render¬ 
ing of the Divertimento in E flat seemed to 
give much satisfaction. The first Beethoven 
conoert took place on Wednesday. 

Schumann’s Andante and Variations in B flat 
(Op. 46) was performed last Monday evening at 
the Popular Concert for the first time since 
1873. This pleasing and original work was most 
carefully interpreted by Miss Mathilda Wurm 
and Miss Fanny Davies. From her style of 
playing Miss Wurm has evidently studied with 
Mdme. Schumann. Her tone is not so full as 
that of Miss Davies, and in the quiet passage at 
the dose this inequality was particularly notioe- 
able. Schubert’s Ootett in F was repeated and 
splendidly interpreted. The double-bass part 
was in the able hands of Signor Bottesiui. Mr. 
Chappell may always oount upon a full house 
when he announces this work with such a fine 
body of executants. Miss Louise Philipps and 
Mdme. Isabel Fasset were much applauded for 
their rendering of three tasteful vocal duets by 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, who himsdf presided at the j 


piano. The programme oondnded with a double- 
bass solo. 

The fourth Symphony Concert took place last 
Tuesday evening—a symphony concert with a 
symphonic suite, but no symphony proper. Mr 
Henschel’s programmes up to now have been 
far from strong. He has evidently decided to 
make novelties a special feature of his scheme, 
and for this he deserves all praise. But he 
ought also to indude in each of his pro¬ 
grammes some standard composition to draw 
the public. It will, indeed, be a pity, if only 
for want of judgment in the selection of works 
he fail to fill his room. Plain speaking is after 
all best: if we are right, our remarks may be of 
service; if wrong, they can do no harm. On 
Tuesday, Miss Agnes Zimmermann played a 
concerto in 0 (Op. 36) by Hans Huber. 
The composer, born only in 1852, has 
written and published a good deal of vocal 
and chamber music, and a few works for 
orchestra. The concerto does not contain 
thoughts of any depth, nor very elaborate work¬ 
manship, but it is effectively written. There 
is more than one departure from the usual 
concerto form, which, however, need scarcely 
be discussed. The first and third move¬ 
ments appear to us the best: the latter, a 
scherzo, it not strikingly original, has plenty of 
spirit. The public, however, seemed to greatly 
enjoy the second movement, with its graceful 
theme and ornamentations. The whole work 
may, indeed, be said to have made a favourable 
impression, much of which was doubtless owing 
to the finished playing of Miss A. Zimmermann, 
and to the careful rendering of the orchestral 
parts under Mr. Henschel’s direction. Dr. 
Hubert Parry conducted his Orchestral Suite, 
which was produced under his direction at the 
Gloucester Festival last September. We then 
said the work would be sure to find its way 
soon to London. The two middle movements, 
Idyl and Romance , are the most taking ; but 
the whole of the Suite is decidedly interesting. 
The composer was well received at the close. 
Miss Lena Little sang Berlioz’s revtrie, entitled 
“ La Captive,” with much success. The oom- 
poser has put into the accompaniment some of 
his most dainty orchestration. The programme 
commenced with a good rendering of Gade’s 
flne“Ossian” Overture; and concluded with 
an excerpt from “ Die Meistersinger.” 

Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg gave her second 
recital last Wednesday at Prince’s Hall. The 
principal pieoe of the afternoon was Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata. There was not quite 
enough dignity in the opening movement, nor 
enough poetry in the andante; but the finale 
was admirably interpreted. On the whole, the 
performance was a highly creditable one for 
so young a pianist. Mdlle. Kleeberg’s neat 
technique and general intelligence were dis¬ 
played to advantage in a variety of shorter 
pieces by Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and 
modern writers. An Allegretto, by Stephen 
Heller, reminded us of a composer whose name 
is too seldom seen on concert programmes. 
The concert concluded with Chopin’s Sonata in 
B minor. There was a good and appreciative 
audience. J. S. Shed lock. 


MU SI G NOTE. 

Miss Alice Boston has just published, with 
Stanley Lucas & Co., two of her settings to 
music of Shelley’s “ Remembrance” (“ Swifter 
far than Summer’s flight,” and “ Rarely, rarely, 
comest thou, Spirit of Delight ”). We hear that 
the 8helley Society will probably have a quiet 
musical evening of Shelley songs next year at 
University College, after the manner of the 
New Shakspere Society’s annual musical enter¬ 
tainment in May, which have been so muoh 
enjoyed for the last five years by its members 
and their friends. 
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DR. 80RD0H STABLES’ 0RUI8E OR WHEELS 

Now ready, 8vo, with Photograph and IUuitratlons, 9«. 

THE CRUISE of the LAND 

YACHT “ WANDERER "; or, Thirteen Hundred Mila 
In my Caravan. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.X. 

' This book describes the adventnres ol a “gentleman 
gipsy " In a 1,SOO-mtle caravan tour throughout the length 
and breadth of England and Scotland across the Grampian 
range. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR STOKES, OF DUBLIN. 
Now ready, crown Svo, Os. 

IRELAND and the CELTIC 


CHURCH: a History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the 
English Conquest in 1172. By Rev. O. T. 8TOKES, 
M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History In the Univer¬ 
sity ol Dublin. 

London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A 

Price One Shilling Monthly. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS TOR 1887. 

The January Number, commencing a New Volume will 
contain an 

ETCHED PORTRAIT OF CANON WESTGOTT. 

With accompanying Paper by the Rev. W. H. Sixcoi ; 
And Contributions by 

Prof. Sanday, Canon Driver, Canon Kirkpatrick, Canos 
Wkstcott, Canon Cheyne, Dr. Alexander Maclamj, 
and Prof. A. B. Davidson. 

No effort will be spared during 1887 to maintain the 
position THE EXPOSITOR has now acquired tu 
by far the most largely and widely circulated Theo¬ 
logical Magazine in the world. 

THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1887 WILL BE:- 

DISCUSSI0N8 on DIFFICULT TEXTS of 

SCRIPTURE. Exegetical Discussions of Difficult Teiti 
and Passages will be contributed by 
Rev. Joseph Aqak Beet, Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Rev. Prof. Dr. Bohl, University of Copenhagen. 

Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Rev. prof. S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Rev. principal T. c. Edwards, M.A. 

T. E. Page, M.A., Charterhouse SchooL 
Vehy Rev. dean pkrowne, D.D. 

REV, F. RENDALL, M.A. 

Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., Dublin. 

THE ORIGIN of”' the CHRISTIO 

MINISTRY. The discoveries and researches of recent 
year* have made it desirable that this question, vhick 
Is of so muoh practical as well aa scholarly interest, 
should be thoroughly re-discussed from various potato 
of view. A discussion will be opened in IHI 
Expositor by 

Rev. Prof. Sandat, D.D., of Oxford, 

whose or will be independently discussed by 
Rev. C. Gore M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford; 
Prof. Dr. A. Harnack, Marburg ; Prof. J. Risph 
Harris, M.A., America; Prof. Dr. R. A Lireits, 
Jena; Rkv. John Macpherson, M.A. Prof. Miuisd 
D.D., Aberdeen ; Prof. Geo. Salm D.D., D.C.L 

SOME ASPECTS “of the REVISED 

VERSION of the N E W TESTAMENT. By 
Rev. B. F. Wkstcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster. 
IV. 

Rev. Alexander Maclarkn, D.D., will complete aa 
Exposition of Colossians, and will contribute 
SIX EXPOSITORY ARTICLES OS VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 

Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., will contribute 
SIX EXPOSITORY ARTICLES OS VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A, will contribute Paperio 
ST. JOUR S DOCTRISE OF SASCTIFICATIOS- 
Contributions will also appear from 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 

Principal Sik J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Josiah Gilbert, Author of “Cadore, or Titian's CounW- 
Rev. Prof. Godet, D.D. 

Robert Lours Stevenson. 

ASD OTHERS. 


London: 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27,Patmno«tmBo*- 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN $ CO. 
announce that 

LORD TENNYSON'S 

New Volume, 

LOCKSLEY HALL: 

SIXTY YEARS AFTER; 6fc., 
will be ready at all Booksellers' and 
Libraries on Tuesday next, December 
14 th, price 6s. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE 

A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. With 
an Introductory Letter to the Kight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. By ROUNDELL, EARL of SEL¬ 
BORNE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHIEF PERIODS 

OF 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

Six Lectures read in the University of Oxford in 
Trinity Term, 1885. 

With an Essay on Queer Cities under Roman Rule. 

By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 

Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents: Europe before the Roman Powe**— Rome 
the Head of Europe—Rome and the New Nations — 
The Divided Empire—Survivals of Empire-The Woild 
Homeless. Greek Cities under Roman Rule. 


Randolph Caldecott’s Last Work . 

JACK and the BEANSTALK. 

English Hexameters by the Honourable HALLAM 
TENNYSON. With Forty Illustrations by RAN¬ 
DOLPH CALDECOTT. D'cap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 3CEN OF LETTERS. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY.—New Volume. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By John 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Crown 8vo, »s. 6d. 
MBS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 

FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. 

M0LE8W0RTH, Author of “Us,” “Tell Me a 
Story,” “ The Cuckoo Clock.” &c. With Illustra¬ 
tions by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, U.8.A., Author of “Sermons preached in 
English Churches,” “ The Candle of the Lord,” and 
other Sermons. Orowu 8vo, 6s. 


What the Newspapers say of the Christmas 
(December) Number of 

$j}t<£nglis{[ Illustrate JJtaga^ine. 

‘‘An amazing shillingsworth of letterpress and pic¬ 
tures, the combined work of many distinguished pens 
and pencils.”— Daily New. 

" A very big shillingsworth .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An excellent Christmas double number. The en¬ 
gravings are even better than usual, and there are 
enough of them to satisfy the most exacting.” 

Literary IForld. 

“ A marvellously beautiful production.It deserves 

the highest praise.”— Scotsman. 

•* It is good.”—Daily TcUgraph. 

This Fine Art Number may be obtained of any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, price One {Shilling; by post, Fifteenpence. 

•.•Heart. MA CM ILL AN # CO.’S HEW ILLUS¬ 
TRATED CATALOGUE of Presentation, Prize, ami 
G\ft Books is now ready, post-free on application. 


London ; MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford JJtubet. 


Seeley & Co.’s Books for Presents. 


Mr. IIAMERTONS NEW BOOK. 

IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE PAINT¬ 
ING. With 14 Plates and many Vignettes. Imperial 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 

‘•The letterpress is valuable and interesting, being serious, scholarly 
work ."—Daily News. 

“We owe much to Mr. Hamerton, and this book is surely one of his 
best gifts to u«. That so much of instruction and delight is pur¬ 
chasable for a guinea is something for which to be grateful." 

Manchester Examiner. 

Just published, 21s. 

PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 20 

Plates by Ernest George, Lalanne, Lhermittk, &c. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

Just published, price 7s. Od. 

EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS. By W. M. 

CONWAY, Roseoe Professor of Art, University College, 
Liverpool. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 

Mr. Conway sIiowb, is seems to us, a very just understanding of the 
manner and the degree in which the fine arts may be made instructive 
to the general reader .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Professor CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 

STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Prof. 

A. J. CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 5s. 
“ Excellent paraphrases. The ‘Thalaba’is the most admirable example 
that the author has produced, and this, we are aware, is high commen¬ 
dation.”— Saturday Review. 

“ A capital gift-book ."—Morning Post. 

" Excellent reading for boys."— Scotsman. 

Just published, price 6s. 

FOREST OUTLAWS; or, ht. Hugh and 

the King. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. With 16 Illustrations. 

“A thoroughly interesting and even fascinating book.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

“ His brilliant pictures of the great period when men did all things 
with their might, exercising their energies in feasting, fighting, and 
foraging, form collectively a true scenic background.” 

Saturday Review. 

Distinctly one of the very best books of the season."— Standard. 
Just published, price 6s. 

AN ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. 

PENNELL. With many Illustrations by J. Pennell. 
Svo, cloth. 

“ simply a delightful book.”-Scotsman. 

Just published, price 5s. 

FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By 

A. G1BERNE. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 

“A pleasant story of mingled entertainment and instruction.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ An admirable prize book for au early scientific school chow." 

Guardian. 

By the same Author. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS. 5s. AMONG the STARS. 5s. 
THE WORLDS FOUNDATIONS. 5s. 

Just published, price 7s Od. 

JAMES HANNIN GTON, First Bishop of 

Eastern Equatorial Africa. A History of his Life ami Work. 
1847-85. By E. C. DAWSON, M.A., Oxon , Incumbent of 
St. Thomas's Church, Edinburgh. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, after the Bishop's own sketches. Svo, cloth. 
'* We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic story has ever beeu 
told in biography '' — Athenaeum. 

* lu .James J lanniugtou we Bee a type of the manly piety tftat appeals 
most strongly to Englishmen. . . . Mr. Dawson has given a vivid 
portraiture of his friend and written a most attractive book." 

St- James's Gazette. 

Just published, price 5s. 

PEARL of the SEA. By M. E. Winchester, 

Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” 

*' We can honestly say we found the story impossible to lay aside for 
a moment till the end was reached .Saturday Review. 

Shortly, price 5s. 

IN FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of 

Althea Allingham, from George III. to Victoria, By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. 8vo, cloth. 


“ Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustration 
aud masterly editing.”— Times. 

Price 2s. 6d. montlily. 

THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. 

Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 

Each Number contains THREE COPPERPLATES and many 
Minor Illustrations. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1887:- 

SCOTTISH I’AINTfclUJ. A Series of Ar.icles by WaLTKR ARMSTRONG. 
Willi Illustration*. 

MR. WATIVd PICTURES. By K. G. .STKPHKNS. 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION, Its Influences ou Liiomture and Art. By P. G. 
llAMKHTOlf. 

HALF-TinBEilKD HOUSES. By U. T. BLOMK.ELD. With Illustrations 
by the Author. 

KODIV, the FRENCH SCULPTOR. By W. COSMO Moskuousk. With 
illustrations. 

DURHAM By Mrs. I’KNNKLL. With Illustrations bv Joseph Pennell. 

costa, the Roman landscape Painter. By Julia cautwkiqbt. 
MlJLRKADY. By F. G. STKfHKNs. With Illuslriuioiit. 

LETTERS front the ENGLISH LAKES. By the late W. HULL. With 
Illusirations by the Writer. 

TI1E SKIRTS of LONDON a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. With lllustr-- 
tlona from Drawings iu the British Museum. 

ELI/. ABE Hi AN HOUSES. By SmSKY E. Lkk. With Illustrations bi Jl. 
IUU ton. 

LINCOLN'S INN. With Illustrations by A. E. IVnrce. 

CORREGGIO. By JULIA Caktwhiuut. With Illustrations. 

THE FLUWKK GIRL. By MUKILLO. Etched by P. Rajon. 

THE IDLE SERVANT. By Maks. Etched by C. O. Murray. 

MIDDAY REST. By G. F. WATTS, R.A. Etched by G. W. Phead. 
LANDSCAPE with CATTLE. By CUIP. Etched by A. Masse. 

BELLING FISH. By WoUVERMANS Etched by A. Masse. 

THE TOWERS OF OXFORD. Bv ri. Hailton. 

COME HOME. By the late Warwick BkooKes. 

THE CATHr.DKAL of BURGOS. By U Kokkkts Etched byC. 0. Murray. 
MaRIE ANTOINETTE. From a M«rble Bust ill the Jones Collection. 


!PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


A NEW WORK FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND BOOK-COLLECTORS. 

BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 

A Current Monthly Record of Rooks which have 
been Sold at Auction in London and elsewhere , 
with the Numbers of the Lots y the Names of the 
Purchasers , and the Prices realised. 

TO BE SUPPLIED TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY . 

A full Prospectus sent on application. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price Os., post-free. 

trinitas trinitatum. 

Contents — Tho Conditions of the Inquiry — Earthen 
Vessels—The First Adam—Redemption—The Christ—The 
Redemption—Omnia Trinitas. 

“ A liook of inquiry and speculation concerning the life 
of man on the earth and the future that awaits him.’’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, 
price 3s. 6d., post-free. 

UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED on 

the AUTHORITY of REASON, the FATHERS and 
HOLY .SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. THOMAS ALLIN. 

“ Mr. Allin s book will have a welcome from those who 
desire wise and simple guidance in their study of tills im¬ 
portant question ."—Literary World. 

“ There is evidence in this hook of a good deal of reading 
and thought ."—Church Bells. 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 

LETTERS of FREDERIC 0ZA.NAM 

Professor of Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. Trans¬ 
lated from the French, with a connecting .Sketch of his 
Life, by AINSLIE COATES. 

“ Mr. Coates has succeeded in writing a good translation 
and iu preserving the freshness of style which, blended 
to the maturity of thought, is the great charm of Ozannm's 
letters .”—Morning Post. 

“The letters range over all varieties of topics, and are 
marked by wide culture and fervent bolief.”— Gmjjhic. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Od., post-free. 

TWICE DEAD: A Metaphysical 

Romance. By J. C. WALTERS. 

‘‘The romance will, no doubt, liud admirers.”— Globe. 
Tastefully printed in antique style, cloth, 4s. 6d.; hand-made 
paper, bound in Roxburgh, 9s. nett. 

the diversions of a book¬ 
worm. By J. ROGERS REE.S, Author of “ The 
Pleasures of a Bookworm.” 

Contents — The Bookworm s Study — Some other Folks' 
Studies—An Ideal Study — The Companions of the Book¬ 
worm : Friends iu the Flesh—Other Companions of the 
Bookworm—Dreams and Books—The Loved Books of some 
other Folks—Appendix. 

“ A kindly, comfortable, British sort of book." 

Daily Newt. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Second Edition, tastefully printed in antique style, fcap. 8vo, 
and appropriately bound, 4s. Od., post-free ; on hand-made 
paper, Roxburgh, 9s. 

THK PLEASURES of a B00K- 

WORM. 

“ Mr. Rees may he congratulated in all sincerity for his 
admirable book, which is brimming over with sound litorary 
merit ."—Publio Opinion. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, tasteful cloth, price 4s. Gd., post-free. 

THE CHIMNEY-PIECE of 

BRUGES, and other Poems. By CONSTANCE E. 
DIXON. 

‘‘The tale is well told and tho verse is easy." 

Morning Post. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 

UNDINE, the Spirit of the Waters. 

A Poem containing a Version of the Narrative by 
Baron Fouqud. By WILLIAM HIPSLEY. 

“ Mr. Hipsley has acquitted himself happily of a diflieult 
task, and his version of* Undine ' compares most favourably 
with the prose translations of La Motte Fouque's work." 

Morning Post. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s., post-free. 

A HEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets 

of tiie City, and other Poems. By ROBERT STEGGALL, 
Author of “ Evensongs," “Jeanne d'Arc,” &c. 

“ It will be strange if tho volume does not produce a vivid 
impression ."—Illustrated London Netcs. 

“ His descriptive sonnets are particularly fine." 

Vanity Fair. 

“ His poems have charm of feeliug and expression." 

Morning Post. 


London : SEELEY & Co., Essex St., Strand. 


London : .Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. LEWIS MORRIS’S NEW WORK. 

Second Edition, leap. 8vo, 5s. 

G Y CIA: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

“ LEWIS MORRIS. 


By 


love and state- 
level of the 


“ Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a double plot in lov 
craft provoke perpetual curiosity, which Is only fully satisfledat the end.The heroine rises tp the 

* 0 **if^ 1 ^^J^J2, < ^^^have > Hfe 1 and^^5vldTMS^ItheBitua^OT!sare for the most part stronc and Hch tereaUy 
dramatic effects. Mid the action never drags, but is always in determinate progressive movement. Acadrmv. _ 
“ One of the few recent works that seem capable of thrilling an audienoe upon the stage, as well as enchaining 

4116 of its high poetic power, not lessened by the very modest 

introduction to the work.”- Mr. Gladsttome. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth. 

I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait. Twelfth Edition. 5a. 

II. THE EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustration. Twentieth Edition. 5s. 
III. GWEN, and the ODE of LIF E. With Frontispi ece. Seventh Edition. 5s. 

80NGS UNSUNG. Fifth Edition. 5s. 

THE EPIC of HADES. Illustratfd Edition. With Sixteen Autotype Illustrations 

after Designs by the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 

THE EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. With a Portrait. Cloth extra, gilt 

leaves, 10s. 6d. 

THE LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by S. S. Copeman. With Frontis¬ 

piece. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2 s.; or cloth limp, is. 6d. 

_ Lob don : KEGA.N PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. _ 

This day, NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL, 5s. 

IN THE CHANGE OF YEARS. 

By FELISE LOYE LACE. 

VIZETELLY & CO., 42, Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION SOUVENIR AND GIFT-BOOK. 

Sow retd?, 410, cloth, eltgint Indltm d»l*n, gill odgts, Dodlcatod b; ipcol.l permlulon to H.M.;tb» <ia«u>. 

REMINISCENCES of the COLONIAL and INDIAN EXHIBITION. 

Containing upwaids of 100 lllnstmtlons by Thoma* Klley (including 7 Etchings, 8 Coloured, and 13 other Ful'.-psgo P.atea).! Edited by FRANK 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, Svo, cloth, with Coloured Maps, 5a. 

HER MAJESTY’S COLONIES: a Series of Original Papers. Issued 

under Ibo Autnority of the Royal Commission ior the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Compiled and Edited by A. J. K. THEN DELL, C.M.U. 
APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK.—Folio, cloih, gilt edgea, fit. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS: 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the EXHIBITION, 

lbSG. Containing a Completo Copy of the Catalogue, handsomely prhited In red and black, and 150 Full-page.Reproductious in Typogravure o 
sumo i f the Principal Woika In the Exhibition. 

London : "WM. CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, price 2s., post free. 

The Conflict of Oligarchy and 
Democracy. 

By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

Contsntb: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hindrances of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.—The 
Land Monopoly.—The Distribution of Wealth.—Demo¬ 
cratic Morals. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Third Edition, crown Bvo, cloth, prioe Is. 6d., post-free. 

Lessons from the Rise and Fall of 
the English Commonwealth. 

Contents: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limita of Moral Force—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—“ Re¬ 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 


NOW READY.—PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

Price Sixpence, with Portrait. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: 

-A- MEMOIR. 

By E. A. V. 

With, Two Essays by Mazzini: 

•‘THOUGHTS ON DEMOCRACY" 

AND 

“THE DUTIES OF MAN.” 


Ready In a few days. 

THE HOUR GLA8S. 

THREEPENCE MONTHLY. 

The Naw Illustrated Magazine. Contains short articles by tbu bos* 
writers on topics of the hour. Also a complete story by an eminent novel* 
in eac h number. 

CONTENTS or PART I. (JABUAET, 1887). 

1. FRONTISPIECE—PORTRAIT of a CHILD, after Sir T. Lawrence, 
P.R.A. 

t. A MEDICAL ERROR. Short complete story by O. MantiLU Fuf. 

3. SISTER DORA. By Mrs. FAWCETT. Illustrated. 

4. SOCIALIST LAND or FREE LAND 7 By ARTHUR ARNOLD. 

6. RECREATIVE EVES1NG SCHOOLS. By Rev. Freeman WILLS 
Illustrated. 

6. BULGARIA and RUSSIAN DESIGNS of DOMINION. By KAU. 
BUND. 

7. EPISTLE to a CYNIC. By Rev. H. R. HaWKIS. 

8. THE SIX POOR LITTLE PRINCESSES. By Mil. MOLESWOXXE. 
Illustrated by Walter Crakr. 

9. THE THEATRES. Illuatrated. 

10. NOTES of the MONTH. 

Of all BookMlIers, price 3d., by post 44., or 4s. per annam. 

A. G. DAWSON, 14, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London. 


li“ Mazzini was one of the noblest patriots who ever 
wrought tor the emancipation of peoples, and bia life 
and work ouRht to be reverently studied by every 
young Englishman .”—Northampton Guardian. 

“ The Memoir is from the pen of one of Mazzini’s 

dearest friends, Madame E. A. Venturi.It should 

be read and studied by all.” , _ 

Holloway and Hornsey Frees. 


Loudon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHtARD, 21, Casius Steeei, Holboen. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 


rriHE TABLE-TALK of SAMUEL ROGERS 

JL and POKSONIANA. New Etched Portrait of Rogers by Sherbera. 
376 Daces, dtmv 8vo, greatly Enlarged Index, price 9*. iu boards. 

A email number of Copies will be «old, illustrated with Fourteen P*r- 
trails on India paper, price 17s. 6d. in boards. 

Whole Edition limited atrlctiy to /50 oopiea. 

II. A. IiOOKRS, 8, Bounda-gTeen-road, New Southgate, N. 


Prioe 8s. 6d., or 30 ataraps by post. 

TNISEASES of the VEINS: more especially 

I ) 0 f Venosity, V.rioocrie, Haemorrhoids, the Varicose Veins, and 
their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTO* BURRRTT, Mi). 

J. EPPS & CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneidle-etreet. 


o™ 


FJi.S. 


Now ready, crown Svo, pp, 800, 8e. 6d. 

i, MORALITY and the MORAL 

QURUTION, ehlfflr from lb. M«Ucal Side. By UosmL Buu. 
Etofemr o( SUdlcloe In King'. Colie*. Undo,. 

j. a A. Chukchill 


For tb« Flnt Tim, pabli.bwl, prloo S,.: po«l-fr». i«. M. 


the ARCHIVES of 

many English Cinniae Foundations, and 
Km , g^MTlIwta 10M 10 1M4. By Sir 0. F. DUCXIIT. Urn. 

Intending purchow. to l«4 «*>»« to th. Author, Oxford *nd CuabrUg, 
Club, Pall-mall, S.W. _______ 


TTiVIDENCES from 

Pi CLUNI, illoatratlve of manj 


ONDON LIBRARY, 

J BT. JAMES'B SQUARE,S.W. 

PRESIDENT.— LORD TENNYSON, 
anu kittb -Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. The Very B*v. 
TtS DSS““u2drf. Htt *■ H. Bonborr, Brl, Sir H««y B«-Uf, KX.B. 
TKUtXKIg.— E»rl of ChrnKTTOB. Sir John Lttbbock, fUrl of BOMbw,. 

Tk. I (h.^raootkto. IU°, 0(,0 Volam«.of Anoloot.nd KodoraUnrUm. 
i/...rl.TL’o.o7r«. SutaortpUno, a .-jowaithoot BnniaHa. or 
« t&S giSEiE’of »t Lit. Kombonhlp. «6. Fino.a Volom».r. 
"J23 foTo^Sr u«I Too to Town, Member.. Ro.dlng-room op.. 
•JlSrSnto C.ulogao rooplmo..t:|l«M«Ulta *• 

» M.mii, FVtA JCaV<°» of 1A. Cob.lo»« in 1A0 prtu. Pnmpmnt. 

>n application Ro»«RT H ARRUOR, Secretary and Librarian. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hubt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74 , NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty door* West of Mudle's Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europo. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, Ac- 


THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 


Nov Publiilung. 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Prospectus aid Catalogue or application. 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “LIBER 8TUDIORUM,” with Commaa- 
tariee by the ltev. 8TOPPORD BROOKE, M A. 

Copies of KKTITOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, and RARE WORK* 
from the PRINT-ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Paintings, Drawing!, Engravings, Photographs, Ac., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “Autotype In Relation to Household Art,” with 
Proas Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, prioe Mxpenoe free per poet. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


IVfAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

XvX Cl>REALS. Free to any Railway Station In Great Britain.— 
IIAuLKrrS PEDIGREE SEED COMPANY, LIMITED, Brighton. Tele¬ 
graphic Address, “ PEDIGREE, BRIOH TOR. * _ 

OHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomjue. cjnussi 

JL gad CHARING CROSS. LONDONe—RstabbShed 1781. 

Iasuranoee against Loss by Fixe Rad Lightning effected la all ptrtx oftbe 
tufani arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


William c. Macdonald, \ J m[ g,„|tirlr 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD J 
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THEATRES. 


THEATRE. 


A D E L P H I 

Boto Proprietors and Managers. Means. A. & B. QATTL 
Every ersnlng, at 8, THE HARBOUR LIGHTS. 

Meaara. Wm. Terri**, Garden, Maclean, Lyodol, Boleyn, Kassel I. Camp* 
ball, Wentworth, Travers, &o.; Meadamea Mlllward, M. Rorkc, C. Jeoks, 
Leigh, Brennan, Carter, Ac. 

Freoadad, at 7.16, by FAMILY JARS. 


^VENUE THEATRE. 

Evvry evening, at 8. INDIANA. 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, C. Ryley. Sam Wilkinson, C. Colllnl, C. Hunt, 
and Henry Ashley; Meadamea Wadman. Mary Duggan, C. Graham. 
E. Graham, A. Harcourt, R. M'Nell, M. Antony, J. Dene, K. d'AngelL and 
Phyllis Broughton. 


f) 0 M E D Y THEATRE. 

Vy Sole Lessee, Mias Mklxott*. 

On MONDAY NEXT, Dec. 13 (by arrangement with Mr. Carl Rosa), 
Captain Bambridgu a Oprra Company will appear In 
THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 


COURT THEATRE. 

Meaan. Arthur Cecil, Kerr, Eversflold, Chevalier Lugg, Vidor. Phillips 
•nd John Clayton; Meadamea Croat, Norrey*, Roche, Cudmore, La Coate. 
Vlnay. and Mr*. John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE NETTLE, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

""last kigh^Io ” 1 "TKTn Vl'uck*”* Ba ““- 

Mt—n.J. G. Gr.haino,W. Rlsoold, Moboll., Gardloor. B.ouch«mp, 
**•**»Stevena, John Ridley, Weet, and Charles Cartwright ; Meadamea 
Alma Murray, Mllwari, Victor, Bruce, Daltra, and Sophie Eyie. 

G aiety theatre. 

Role Leaaee and Manager, Mr. Gkorge Eowardzs 
E very evening, at 7.45, A HAPPY DAY. 

Preceded, at8AO, by DOROTHY. 

Moaar*. Uedftrn Hollies, Fufneaux C.ok, Arthur William*, J. Le Hay, 
E. Griffin, and C. Hayden Coffin; Meadamea Marlon Hood, Carr-8haw 
Harriet Coreney, Florence Beale, and Florence Dyaart. * 

(} LOB e t_h E A T R E . 

Every evening, at 9, THE PICKPOCKET. 

Meaara. W. Penlcy, C. Allan, A. O. Andrewa. T. Bqnlre, W. Draycott. 
W. Bent, and W. J. Hill; Meadamea Vane, Featheratone, Ctasy Grahamr. 
Garda, and Mra. Stephena. ’ 

Precedid, at 8, by BARBARA. 

Mesara. W. Wyes and Norman Bent; Meadamos Claay Grabame and C. 
Alayne. 


O LYMPIC THEATRE. 

Bole Leaaee, Mias GRACE Hawthorn*. Manager, W. W. KsiAT 
Every evening, at ».0, A KINO UF IKON. 

Messrs. L. Cautley. F. Wood, A. Davis, H. Byron, P. C. Beverley, and G. 
Temple ; Meadamea Graoe Hawthorne, Olga Braudon, Lydia CoweiL Alloc 
Chaudo*, L. Fletcher, Fannie Heath, *ud M. Palmer. 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 

Under the Management of C. M. BAB. 

Kvery evening, at 8.40, uUlC DIVa. 

M«*»r*. Franx Cell), Henry Beauni mt, and Frank Wyatt; Meadamea 
Effie clement*. Minnie Marshall, K. Melville, Lancaster, and Am«di 
Preceded, at 8, by AFTER ALL. 

Mts*ra. Beaumont and Bolini ; Mu« Edie Casson. 


P RINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. C. H. Uawtekt. 

Every evening, at 8.13, H A It VEST, 

Mestrs. Arthur Dacre, C. H. Hawtrey, Brandon Thomas, W. H. Denny, 
and Yorfce Htopooue ; Meadamea Amy Hostile, Fanny Brough, A. Measor 
C. AddUon, Ac. ’ 

Preceded, at 7.30, by MY LORD IN LIVERY. 

Messrs. 8. Dawson, H. Charles, and W. Draycott ; Meadamea Vane 
Featheriioua, G. Arnold, and E. Calhaem. 


PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 

(>«•• THE PlUXOt H). 

Bole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BXOO*. 
Everyovaning,at8.B), LA BRARNaIar . 

, *• i w - Cb«.m.n, 8 . H.rccurt, C. Bow- 

l.nd, .irf G. U. trn.HU., Madina. Horace Bt. Jobu, M. *iampe.t, L. 
Hell, and L. Varner. 

Preceded, at 7AU, by THE HOUSE BOAT. 


S TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, Mr. John Holliroshead. 

Every evening, at 8, THE SCHOOL Fuit SCANDAL. 

Edw.rB Compion, Uwl. B..', Appl.br, Dod.wortb, F»,too, 
Adam*. Marshall, Morril, Blakietou, F> Rucks, Beattv, Tylor. Heyrick, Ac. 
““■'t ■ Uraura Aral. Fodiod (Hr.. Colonel Grra.ll), 

Alckln, Ttrry, Burton, and Dora Vivian. 


OOLE’8 


THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOL*. 

Everv evening, at 7.510, HESTER'* MY&TEUY. 

« . ihe BUTLEll. 

. L - Too r* K , D - w ?: d - «. Bheltoo, W. Brnnton, C. towns, and 

10 Ll ” d '”” tmU) ’ Tb “ r ”' Vh- 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8JO, SOPHIA. 

Pncoded, at 7.43, by NEARLY .SEVERED. 

? rlelOD ’ Th , ora «. Gilbert Farquhar, 
sLcm! ri t ’ ?• Whaatmap, and Charles Warner ; Meadamea 

^n5 h &tUKDrL, tt ° M tecl * rcq ’ V “ M ’ u ' 1 '" rotvtli. U. A. GIS.nl, 


GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 

Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

Prw ffi4;,'sssrs 

PURE—easily digested—economical 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, to. 

11 1 have formed a high opinion Of Its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that T like vw«ii T* 
both 111 flaTour and odour - 11 1* especially adapted to thoseSrhow digestive 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N.8.W. 


GRANT’S 

TONIC 

LIQUEURS. 

SILVER MEDAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 

Queen’s Quality, for Household Dae and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 

GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 

A fascinating liqueur of high guality, made with ohoioe Brandy. 

A line appetiser; pleasant with aerated waters. 

GRANT'S GINGER COGNAC. 

A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Oognao 
Sold by ail Wine Merchants, Hotels, &o. 
MANUFACTURERS— 

T. GRANT & SONS, MAIDSTONE. 

D K r® ALKARAM —or, t T tt » tv . 1 

.t, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— A 1 1/ A |j A 1 

the only oure fcr Hayfever and Colda by Inhalation. [\ 1 A K A 

Of aUIChmmsts, 2s. 9d a bottie. Recommended by rt jj ] \ /A 1 \ M 1 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 7 *- ‘ AAA A A V A A 1 

!!. 

FISHER'S 

GLADSTONE BAG. 

■ 

OATALOOT7ES POSI-PBXB. 

s. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 



ESTABLISHED 1861. 
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IRKBECK BANK. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Jgg? E >* CT!rr - WrSBBST .Dowd on DEPOSITS, „ W aul. o. 

,i,J™Pi PeT CE!lT * INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS Olicol.tod oi 
lb. minimum mooibl, bmrnra, whan not drawn balow £100. 

J2? w2j, <*“ oi CbArfe, tbs Custody ol 

v *ln*blH j the collection ol Bib. I 

Jb*raYlSfAn!!l!£Y d \—? Coooon. i .nd tb. ouiebu..nd ..l.orstoob.. 
snarea and Aunuiiica. Letters of Credit ana Clrouiar Notes tssuac. 
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application.—GILBERT ft FIELD, 67, Moorgslc-slrett. Londoa, K.C. 

pHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD, 

67, Moorgate-s treat, London, B.C., allow 3d. DISCOUNT In iha 
SHILLING off the published prioee of all new book*, school books, Bibles, 
Frayer-bookj. Chnroh Service*, annuals, diaries, ftc. A large and choloe 
stock, many In bandeome calf and morrrceo binding*, suitable for Pro seals 
well displayed in show-roon >, to sel-ct from. Export aud country orders 
pnnctoally executed.—GILBERT ft FIELD, 67, Moorgate-slreet, Lo'c'oi 
E.C.—Catalogues gratis and posUge-foee. 

0 0 K S BOUGHT.—To Executors, 

Solicitors, ftc.—HENRY SOTHERAN ft OO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136. Strand, Second-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRA RIBS or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town ot country, and to 
give the utmost value In cash. Experienced valuers sent. Removals 
without tronnle or expenae to veudoTe. Established 1816._ 


B 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 

X TYPOGRAVURE.—Mess re. Bl 


AQUATINT and 


BOUSSOD VALADON ft CO. respect- 
lully give uotic? that, on acconnt of the pressare of riders, there will 
necessarily be some de’ay in the delivery of proof* until the New Year, but 
measures ere being taken to cope with (he oonatan'iy Increasing number of 
plates on band.—1 GOUFLL GaLLSKY, 116 and 117, New Bond-street. 

December 15ib, 1866. 

rf 0 STUDENTS of SCHOOLS of ART, &c. 

X —The SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON have 4*c’<l*d to OFFER 
TWO PRIZES of Five Pounds each f r the best IE-1GN8 suitable for 
CKRTIKICATES lobe awa-ded (w) lo Pupil Teachers passing i he Board’s 
>xaniln«tlon In 8crlpturo Knonldge; (A) to Puccesiful Competitors for 
the Boa d's So’olar hip*.—Particulars and t'oodlitons «f the Competition 
may be obtained on a ; I cation to llio hrraklSYKl' OKI T. Store Depurt- 
ment. School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS— 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to plaoe 16 the 
Photographle Room at the BHlTlSH MUSEUM an APPARATUS With all 
modern improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro- 
daetMn of MBS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS. PLANS, and othrr object*, to 
exAct scald»nd with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 

S orjnlMlon, ftc.—Apply to the RilaitM, ACTOTTPk COMPACT 74, New 
xford Street, Londoa, W.C. 


T°, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

Xi X ITBD. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD 8TREET, W.C.; 

281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, E.C. 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 

PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


I,-A SUBSCRIPTION 10 THE 
LIBBABY, 

From One Qninea per Annnm. 

II.—STANDARD BOORS, 

In Ornamental Bindings, 

Carefully Bound by the best Workmen. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 


III, —WORKS OF THE P0PULA1 

AUTHORS. 

In Sets or separately; in haU-morooco, Ac. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 

IV. —JUVENILE BOOHS FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 

In Circulation and lor Sale. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


M U D I E ’ S 

NEW 


SELECT 

OXFORD STREET, 


LIBEAS7, 

LONDON. 


A RISTOTELIAN 80CIETY, 

31, ALBRMAllLR STREET, W.-A MEETING will be held on 
MONDAY, Drckkbkk 30TH. at 8 p.m., when Mr. H. W.CAKR will read a 
Paper on “ MAL1BRAKC HR.” _____ 


R oyal Asiatic society, 

ft, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER *0, at 4 P.M., a Paper will be read by Profeeeer 
B. BBAL, on “SOME REMARK* on the NARRATIVE of FA-HIEN. 

F. J. GOLDSUID, Secretary. 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

XI WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION ef 8KKTUHE8 and STUDIES to NOW OPEN, 
5, FALL MALL EAST, from 10 till o. Admission la.; Catalogue 6d. 

ALFRED D. FftlPP. B.WA , Secretery. 


in OIL- 


TNSTITUTE of PAINTERS i 

A COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION now OPEN from 10 til 4. Adroiaaloo. lo. 

Alfred KTRkill. Secreury. 


pHOTOORAVURB. 

TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND FINE-ART 
COLLECTORS. 

Meat re. ANNAN ft SWAN are prepared to estimate for Reproductions I. 
Photogravure of Palntlnge, Drawing*, Photographs, Engravbigt, and any 
other abject that can be photographed. «... 

They will be pleased to show Spoclmens of their EugrsVings to Anyone 
interested in the Reproduction of Works of Art. 

ANNAN ft SWAN, 7, Ds»«nshire-road. South Lambeth, London. S.W. 


pRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S 

VJ SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—The NEXT TERM 
will OPEN on MONDAY, JANUARY, 10IH. I. Mechanical Coarse; II. 
Civil Engineering Division ; HI. Colonial Section. Arrangements are now 
made In the Colonial Section ibat students may be received lor some special 
subject! in the curriculum on an entry for One Month only. Particular! In 
the Library, Crystal Pmlaoo. 

F. K. J. FhxNTON, Bu p c rt fltg n deat Educational Dept. 


QJRT0N COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION win be hold In LONDON, 
bwlniiln, HA1ICH J1»T. A BCHOLABSHIP, *l»eil hr tbo SOlonori ConipAnr, 
of the OODUOl t.Ioo of £40, ond « SCHOLARSHIP of Iho anonol T.loo of 630, 
both tenable for three year*, wl 1 be awarded in connection with this 
Examination. 

Forms of eniry and further information may be obtained from the Secre¬ 
tary, Mlii Kk f> BLNOTOw, 22, Gloucester-plnce, Hyde-psrk, Loudon, W. 
The forms must be returned, fl led up, by JANUARY 31 ST. 


u 


NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


EFIPHANY TERM BEGINS ON JANUARY 18. 

THE DEGREE OF B.A CAN BE OBTAINED 
IN TWO YEARS. 

Bcbolershlpe and Exhibitions of the annual value of about i1,000. 

Fur particulars apply to the KaOMTNAft, The Citotle, Durham. 


TV RAWING and 

xy FRANK CARLESS, Artist, 


PAINTING.—Mr. 


Contributor to several well-known 
Ulustrabd Magsainet, gives iudlvtdaal aid class INSTRUCTION In the 
various branches of the erf. (Spedtoi rrrangementB with School PHnelpsU.) 
Technical Instruction can alto be given lu the new procure no# to largely 
employed iu Hojk and Msgixiue il astral Ion.—56, Uodegick-roatl, Haver- 
•lock-bill, N.W. 


P 


ALESTINE PILGRIMS TEXT 

SOCIETY 

DIrootor—Col. Sir a W. WILSON, ILC.R, EX.U.O., LLJJ. 

F-K.6., HE. 

Hon. Boo.—WALTER BESAgT, M.t 
TEA Society Irooolotoo mod pobliohao tho Tforolo ond DowffpNmw o t 
Early PI I, rim, Arab G» graphns, BpnonUne HlrtortooO, 0»4 oohm, who 
throw light npoa the ancient and mediaeval condition of Syria- The 
Society hat permission to make use of the works pob‘lehed by tbo SooleM 
do l’OHeot Latin. The following Works are now published. Tbmf SreSlI 
Edited and Annotated by tbs Director. 

1. ANTONINUS MARTYR. \ Tronilatwl b f AobrSy BtetHrt, K A,IM 
*. BANCTA PAULA. ) Fellow of Trinity OrttBEU. Cktob. 

3. PROCOPIUS on the BUILDIMG9 of JUSTIN!AN- lYMUMd by 

▲ibrey Stewart. Annotated by Prof. Hay ter Lewis. 

4. a MUKADDAAI. Translated and Annotated by Ooy U BtfSngS. 

Ready on JANUARY let, 1687. 

6. THE BORDEAUX PILGRIM. Translated by AnbrPy StoWbrt. 

In the prose. . , - . 

6. La CITES de JHKRUSALEM. TrnnsUted aud Annotated by Watts 

Besant and Captain Condsr, R.E. 

7. OF the PILGRIMAGES to the HOLT LAND, frs nrtatbd uad Atm 

latfd by Captain Condor. R.B. 

8. ARCULPHU8 de LOCI3 SANCTIS. Translated by Rev. tL Mecpherevn. 

9. THE TRAVELS of the RUSSIAN ABBOT DANIEL. Revtael by 

Herr Khltrovo, Editor of the new Russian Edition. 

These Volumes aie all illustrated by Maps and Drawings. Other W. rhs 
Will follow as funds permit. The Books are ltaued te Subscribe#* only. The 
subscription to One Guinea, payable on January 1st. There are no manage¬ 
ment expenses. 

Addnse ths HOH. BK ORKTAHT, 1, Adam Btree’, AdelpM, W.C. 

JOHN BRIDGE, M.A., late Assistant- 

V Examiner In Malhematlca in the ITnivefafly of Loodoa, given oarefhl 
HELP In MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS for Matriculation, Pi\IhnlDary 
He tom I Ac, BJk. and R^c. Resident peptic received—56, South 1101 Park, 
Hampatead. 

rjiHE NEW ATHENAEUM CLUB- 

-1- Scientific, Literary, and Rectal — has VACANCIES ftW a limited 
number of ADDITIONAL MEMBERS wilbont Entrance Fee.—PaiUceUrs, 
with List of Vice-Presidents and CoramilUe, will be forwarded on appttae- 
tfon to the 8ECUTART. t6, Sufblk-stree’, Pall-maU. 


QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovif-rwtd, 

IO B.W. (dose to Earl's Court Station).—ADVANCED C L ASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal. Mrs. W. R. COLE. A separate Hoots adjoining for IteaMeei 
Pupils. Tho NEXT TERM will oommence FRIDAY, JaN. 14TH, 1*7. 

JJRENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN- 

CHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, oondocted by Mrs. F. SHAW- 
CROSS, a as la ted by Resident and vtoitlng Teachers.-For terms and 
references apply te the PftUiClPAU__ 

AVENDISH COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

PXKSIDKIT ■ 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, 4.O. 

The Ohjeet of ttkOOUofe is to oublo StodeoU .1 tho ouHeet pmUceUo 
0«A4aS el t qodmteooot, toUkelbe UoUerehr t» Alto, Uw, or 

Medicine. 

Sudooloewo od wit tod at 14, ond a Do§fee fflt> 60 Ukoa at l<. 

The Oolkwo Charges for Lodging and Bond (Wttti an Em. 1M ta tho 
on. Vacation), licbMIn, alt naoessary sipeoaaa at toitkai forth. » A. 
Degree, art £81 per annnm. 

Fol rafTrtl lnforrtttldh apply to ID« WltfllW, CaftMM CdH^e, Cam 
i hahln. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR 

(Beginning With JANtJARY Part, ready December 22nd). 

sixpence, Monthly, bhautifully illustrated. 


Edited by Dr. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 

188 7 . 

SERIAL STORIES. 

OLD BLAZER’S HERO. A Story of the Black Country. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” Ac. 

MAJOR and MINOR. The Story of Two Brothers. 

By W. R. NORRIS, Author of “ No New Thing,” Ao. 

HER TWO MILLIONS. The Story of a Fortune. 

By WILLIAM WEST ALL, Author of ‘‘Red Ryvington,” Ac. 


SCIENCE, TRAVEL ,, BIOGRAPHY\ #c. 


TfiE SDN’S HEAT. Its Probable Origin, 

Amount, and Poaalble Duration. 

By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S. 

THE EARLY CLOSING of SHOPS, and 

other Paper*. ’ 

By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

THE CHUBCH and the WORLD. 

By the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 

LEBANON and its TEMPLES. 

By Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of WHIT- 

LOWELL, LONGFELLOW, EMERSON, 
HOLMES, and other AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

By V. H. UNDERWOOD, VS. Oontttl at 
Glaagow. 

THE BIOGRAPHY of a VOLCANO. 

By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS. Unpublished 

Studies. 

>ate CHARLES READE, Author of 
11 It* Never Too Late to Mend,” Ao. 


WINTER in the SLANT of the SUN. A 

Series of Illustrated Papers. 

By the BISHOP of ROCHESTER.] 

EARTHQUAKES. Two Papers. 

By ARCHIBALD GEIK1E, F.R.S. 


THE ORIGINAL HOME of the ARYANS. 

By Professor MAX MULLER. 

WALKS in OLD PARIS. A Series of 

Illustrated Papers. 

By AUGUSTUS J. O. HARE. 


THE ClROLE of the YEAR. Out of Doors 

with the Birds and Flower*. 

By PHIL ROBINSON. 

ROBERTSON of IRVINE. 

By WALTER O. SMITH, D.D. 

THE CHEMISTRY of a CUP of TEA, aad 

other Papers. 

By Professor THORPE, F.R.8. 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS. By 

lbs BlSRob of RIPON. 

Tbs DEAN of WELLS. 

Tb« 1*. W. PAM ROBERTS, H.A. 

BORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. (St, Stephen’s, Edinburgh) 


The Rev. A. W. WILIUMSOH, M.A. (St Cuthbsrt’s, 

Edinburgh). 

U 


ALEXANDER WHITE, D.D. (Pree St. George’s 

Edinburgh). 


Rev. Professor ELM8LIE. 

Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 

Ret. T. VINCENT TIMMS. 
Re. Re. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


N EW BOO K S. 

THE COHHEDIA and CAN20NIEEE of 

D ANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with a 
Biographical Introduction, and Notes. Critical and 
Historical. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. Vol. I., medium 8vo, Sis. 

‘‘Dean Plumptre Is entitled to the gratitude of all 
Danto scholars.” 

, BiSHOP of Hxpoir, In Contemporary Review. 
Takes a position that may be considered tne highest 
amongst a long and honourable list of poetic versions.” 

Scotsman. 

SENTENTUE ARTIS: First Principles of 

Art for Painters and Picture-Lovers. By HARRY 
QUILTER, M.A. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
“Exoelleot reading, often very powerful, and sub¬ 
stantially sound and wise In its literary teaching.” 

Spectator. 

“ Invaluable to student or dilettante, while its ex- 
oeodlngly handsome ‘ get-up ’ is aU that oould be desired 
for a gift-book.”— Truth. 

JOHN BtJNYAN: his Life, Times, and 

TATTVT TtriAVTTaT VI / «•. . , 7 . .. 


Mr. Brown Is the first who has produoed a bio¬ 
graphy of the Immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable."— Athenaeum. 

BRITT A: a Shetland Romance. By the 

AUTHOR of “LANCELOT WARD, M.P.” With 
Ill lustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle. Grown 8vo, 6a. 
“We can beetow high praise on it. It is exciting and 
even thrilling, and the local descriptions and colouring 
are invariably excellent.”—Saturday Review. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and LEC- 

TURES. By the late SAMUEL EDGER, B.A.. 
Author of ‘‘The Problem of Life considered.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. Bd. 

“The most genuine pleoe of autobiographical writing 
that has come into our hRuds for many a aay. 

North Brituh Daily Mails 

DINAH MITE: a Story for To-Day. By 

BRENDA, Author of “Froggy’s Little Brother,” 
Ac. With Eight Illustrations by E. H. Bmythson. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 23 . 6d. 

“A more touching and instructive page has never 
been taken from the * annals of the poor.’ Spectator. 

RESCUE the CHILDREN. Twelve Years' 

Dealing with Neglected Girls and B ys. By 
WILLIAM MITCHELL, Vice-Chairman of the 
School Board of Glasgow. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
“Very suggestive and of praetloal servloe.” 

Saturday Review. 

THE YOKE of 0HRI8T. By A. W. 

THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of ^Rochester. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, fie. 

Contents: — Marriage — Illness — Letter -Writing — 
Friends—Money-The Cobb of Friends. 

“The ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation..They 

have the nuttiness of age about them.” 

Saturday Review. 

THE SPIRITS in PRISON, and other 

Studies on the Lite after Death. By E. H. 
PLUMPTRE. D.D., Dean of Wells. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Fifth Tnousand. With Addi¬ 
tional Notes, Indioes at Subjects, Texts, Ao. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. Bd. 

“Calm, teamed, thorough.A most welcome sum¬ 

mary of the discussion.”—Archdeacon FabbaS. 

THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. A 

Book of Short Readings and Prayers for Every 
Sunday In the Year. By DONALD MACLEOD, 
D.D.. one of Her Majesty 1 Chaplains, Ao. Medium 
8vo, 7s. Bd. 

“Beautifully simple, tender, and effective.” 

ttntish Quarterly Review. 

“An Inestimable boon. We shall be surpiiaed If it 

does not ocme Into immediate favour.The externals 

of the volume are everything that oould be desired.” 

(ilaegotc Herald. 

THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. By 

the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH.. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Fourth 
Thousand. Square 8vo, Be. 

“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few yeus 
ago educated Christian parents were at their wits’ ends 
far suitable Sunday Ut-iwture for their children. Mr, 
Wangh has completely solved the difficult problem ” 

Hethodiet Timer. 


Wm. Isbisjkr, Limited, 56, Ludgate hiil, London. 
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A NEW SERIES 


OF 

CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Edited by PROFESSOR E. S. ROBERTSON. 

MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Scope Of the Series. —The Series is mainly intended to deal with English and American Writers, 
but Foreign Authors will also be discussed; and ultimately the collection of volumes will form a 
tolerably complete Biographical Historv of Modern Literature. 

Arrangement Of each Volume. —Each volume will be devoted to the life of a single author. It 
will not be merely a critical essay divided-into chapters; it will accurately chronicle all the facts of 
any value in the career of the man or woman of letters who is under consideration. Throughout 
the chapters, critical summaries of the author’s works will be introduced. Every volume will be 
furnished with an ample Bibliography of about twenty pages, carefully compiled by J. P. Andbrson, 
Esq., of the British Museum. 

Th© Public Addressed .—All the books will be written in a popular style for the ordinary reader. 
At the same time, they will contain facts in such quantity as to be Unrivalled Text-Books op 
Literature. 

Form Of the Series. —Each volume will be handsomely printed on excellent paper, and strongly 
bound in cloth. The size will be crown octavo. The price will be One Shilling per volume. 

The Biographers. —The Editor chooses the Biographers on account of their special knowledge of the 
subjects about which they undertake to write. It will be found that all the contributors are known 
already to the public for valuable services rendered to literature. 

The following Gentlemen have agreed to write the volumes forming the First Year’s Issue 
William Rossetti, Hall Caine, Richard Garnett, Frank T. Marzials, William Sharp, Joseph 
Knight, Augustine Birrell, Professor D’Arcy Thompson, R. B. Haldane, M.P., Austin Dobson, 
Colonel F. Grant, and The Editor. 


LONGFELLOW 
COLERIDGE ... 
DICKENS 
ROSSETTI 


THE EARLY VOLUMES WILL BE: 

By the Editor . January 1st, 1887 (Ready December 20th). 

By Hall Caine . February 1st, 1887 (Ready January 20tb). 

By Frank T. Marzials ... March 1st, 1887 (Ready February 20th). 
By Joseph Knight . April 1st 1887 (Ready March 20th). 


For quantity and excellence of matter , these Biographies will he the Cheapest Original Works ever produced 
i i this or any other country. 

No student of literature can afford to he ivithout them. Few need grudge the monthly Shilling that will suffict 
io purchase them. 


LIBRARY EDITION of “GREAT WRITERS.”— A Limited Issue of all the Volumes in 
this Series will be published, printed on large paper of extra quality, in handsome binding, demy 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. per volume. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

_ . . CHRISTMAS, 1886. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS of CHARLES STUART THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches of Berlin 

OALVBRLBY. With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by WALTER 3. Life. By JULIUS 8TINDE. Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the 

BENDALL. Second Edition. Crown 8ro, 10s. 6d. German by L. Dora Schmitz. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. By C. S. Calverley. “ ™e fetches •» os graphic in their way a, those of Dickens."-JY««. 

crown 8vo, 7s. «d. (Uniform with the above.) THE CAT, FAST and PRESENT. From the French 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Andrew Lang, Notee 1,7 Mra ' “ Hoer ‘ With 

MA. Third Edition, Revised. Wide foap. 8vo, hand-made paper, 8s. ed. “ This sprightly book is sure to be popular with lovers of oats.”— Athmaum. 

TIRESIAS. By Thomas Woollier, R A., Author of FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynfryn. 

“ My Beautiful Lady,” “ Pygmalion,” “ Silenus.” Demy 8vo, 6a. Illustrated with 8 full-page Engravings by F. W. Key], Ao. Seventh Edition. 

Imperial ltmo, handsomely bound, 8s. #d. 

MICHAEL FIELD'S WORKS. RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, and 

niTTTT)nunt’ TUP nnSAMTTWn RasmiiI EiUHati HOW to DISTINGUISH THEM. By M. PLUE9, Author of “Rambles in 

l/AlililAllllUli, JTAJ.A RUBAnUflli. econa Xiaiuon. Search of Fiowerlesi Plants.” - British Grasses," io. With 86 Coloured Figures 

Crown 8vo, parchment oover, 8s. ... and numerous Cuts. Third Edition. Large Poet 8vo, 7s 6d. 

. “ These poems are poems of great promise.We have found a werfthof .< utUe has already, we are pleased to note, attsired its Third Edition. 

to the strength, the simplicity, and the terseness of the imagina tive feeling they -yy e sincerely wish it that oontinuanoe of public favour which it bo well deserves.” 
display.”—Spaefotor. Saturday Review. 

THE FATHERS TRAGEDY, WILLTAM RUFUS, PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. 

LOYALTY or LOVE! Crown 8vo, parchment oover, 7s. 6cL GATTY. With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-Page 

M4 The Father’s Tragedy * is a powerful and essentially virile composition, all the Illustrations by Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, TennieL and other eminent 

characters—especially the weak-minded, much-suffering king—being delineated with artists. Complete Edition, with Notes, and a short Memoir by J. H. Ewing, 

care and discrimination, while the dramatic expression not unfrequently rises to Handsomely Sound, foap. 4to, Sis. 


almost the strength of Elizabethan men.*’— Athmaum. 

WRTPrns ttttoh.• «. pi>t Crown 8vn naner GUESSING STORIES; or, The Surprising Things 

JIaUIUo ULIU, . a Flay. crown OVO, paper Been by the Man with the Extra Pair of Eves. Bv the lite ReT? FREEMAN, 

“ rSSS ‘not unworthy of the very considerable reputation which its author Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter. Fourth EditTon. Imperial 18mo, is. 6d. 

has already achieved.”— Aeaimy. - 

[Clifton: J. BAKER A SON.] 

WORKS BY THE LATE MR8> ALFRED BATH. 

Uniform Edition, foap. 8vo siae. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


POEMS. New and Complete Edition. In 2 vols, Parables from Nature. 2 vols. With Portrait of Mrs. Gattt. Price 

foap. 8VO, 9s. S>. ed. tub. 

THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition. Foap. Wor KS 52* S2f u “ d and Proverb9 IUu8trated ' Ia one voL 

8701 Domestic Pictures and Tales. With Six Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. A Selection from Aunt Judy’s Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Ninth Edition. 

Coventry Patmore’s works. Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. Foap. J * 1 _ , . . T11 

8vo,8s. Aunt Judy’s Letters: a Sequel to Aunt Judy’s Tales. Iilus- 

_ 1 rated by Clara S. Lane. Fifth Edition, la Ad. 

— , u . n u e The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations by 

ROBERT BRIDGES WORKS. c.b.u«. nMidub.. 

EROS and PSYCHE: A Poem in Twelve Measures. The i ^ h u . n ^f w °^.® i L thday ’ and other Tal0s - With IUu8trations 

Mrs. Alfred Hatty’s Presentation Box for Young People, 

“ Hi. poem has many passages of great clearness, beauty, and charm” com an in, u>< »i»r« Votamw, «U bm.uf.ur printed, mmi, bond, ud endoMd in . doth bn«. *T«. «d. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Selection from the Correspondence of Abra¬ 
ham Hayward, Q.C., from 1834 to 1884. 
"With an Account of his Early Life. Edited 
by Henry E. Carlisle. In 2 yols. (John 
Murray.) 

Maht who had much acquaintance with Mr. 
Hayward have expected these volumes for 
something not to be found in their pages. 
But this is not a biography, nor is it a full 
publication of Hayward’s correspondence. 
Few will read the account of his early life. 
The interest of the work begins at the time 
when Hayward set up in London as lawyer 
and litterateur. He had then no conception 
that it was his destiny to become the favoured 
gossip of the best London society. “ You are 
a gossip,” writes the most charming and 
brilliant contributor to these volumes. In 
the zenith of his success, in one of his very 
best letters to Mr. Gladstone, he describes his 
occupation as “ dottings down of London on 
dits. The description fits exactly. Hay* 
ward was “ London Correspondent ” to many 
great and famous people, winning their con¬ 
fidence by his tact and sagacity, interesting 
them by his large knowledge of public men 
and affairs, as well as by the clear judgment 
with which he formed and expressed opinions. 
His discretion was never seriously at fault. 
He wrote unpleasant things; but, so far as 
we are aware, no one ever accused Hayward 
of making an improper use of private infor¬ 
mation. For one thing, what was said to 
Hayward was generally intended to be made 
known, after a certain fashion of his own. 
Many of his letters are models of gossip, 
oonveying news of high interest in the best 
manner. Mr. Gladstone was at Corfu. What 
could be more welcome than a letter from 
Hayward, beginning “ Perhaps you may like 
to hear a little of the political gossip,” which 
then ranged high, and ending with such news 
as that in the commercial panic of the time, 
“ Peabody was hard run, having £800,000 
to pay in one day.” 

Passing through these volumes, we note 
gems of literary and political correspondence, 
and trace easily by the way how studiously 
and steadfastly Hayward, with uncommon, 
et no extraordinary, qualities, established 
is singular position. His nature was exactly 
described by Carlyle as “ satirical splenetic.” 
This is sufficient to account for his failure in 
one direction, while it was certainly accessory 
to his social success. As a man of letters, 
perhaps the highest praise he ever received 
or deserved was also from Carlyle, who 
declared that of all the translations of Faust 
“Hayward’s was the best.” Most of his 
writing was anonymous in the columns of the 
Timet, the Chronicle, and the Quarterly 


Review. But it was his practice to make 
biown his authorship of these contributions 
whenever and wherever the mention of his 
name would give pleasure to some friend or 
would strengthen his political or literary 
influence. A great part of the matter in 
these volumes is due to this practice. Hay¬ 
ward knew exactly how to make the best use 
of such connexion with well-known journals. 
He wrote to his sister from Paris that “ the 
importance they attach to my connexion with 
the Times or Chronicle is extraordinary.” 
Hayward’s ingenuity and sense of opportunity 
in thus forwarding his own interest is per¬ 
ceptible through all his letters. Clear also 
is the warmth of his attachment to his parents, 
his sisters, and his friends. 

He possessed in a degree very uncommon 
with Englishmen the talent de sociiti. He 
was extremely attentive to women, without 
whom suoh success as his would have been 
impossible. Mill used to say that the clergy 
had justly great influence with women, 
because they alone addressed them upon 
serious matters. Hayward had the privilege 
of more than acquaintance with several of the 
most distinguished women of his time, and for 
them he took as much pains in his correspond¬ 
ence as when addressing statesmen of the 
first rank. From Paris to Lady Waldegrave 
he writes in his capacity as gossip: “ Perhaps 
you would like to hear a little.” Then he 
gives the latest news of the Tuilleries. There 
never was a more industrious and discreet 
coureur des nouvelles. To another lady he 
writes, like a Morning Post reporter: “ Lord 
Lansdowne is confined to his chair; the Duke 
of Newcastle’s eyes are a good deal better.” 
With tongue and pen Hayward carried on 
through many years the leading business of 
this sort, for which he was admirably adapted. 
Soft-handed and light-footed, full of chatty 
anecdote, he was as pleasant in the drawing¬ 
room as he was useful in relieving the dulness 
of social entertainments. Yivaoious, with 
some inclination to be spiteful, he excited 
interest and obtained the sort of power whioh 
he loved to exercise. 

There is an essential difference between 
these volumes, yet both are so rich that it is 
difficult to decide which contains matter of 
greater interest. The first is more distinctly 
literary and gastronomic. There is scarcely a 
letter from Hayward which does not contain 
the words, “I dine,” “I dined.” Hayward 
soon discovered that the “ art of dining ” 
forms a serious part of the business of society; 
and so, “ just as I would get up a speech from 
a brief,” he wrote on cookery with a success 
whioh he describes as “ quite inconceivable.” 
In 1841 he thought he might become “a 
great advocate ”; but before the first volume 
closes he had quitted the Temple for the 
rooms over the chemist’s shop in St. James’s 
Street, where Byron lodged, which were his 
home for the last thirty years of his life. 
We have referred to his most brilliant corre¬ 
spondent—Mrs. Norton—whose letters shine 
resplendent with playful and pathetic 
humour. She gives Hayward a dock, and 
writes an amusing letter in its name. Mrs. 
Norton’s “Ode to a Leech” is too long for 
quotation; too charming for extract. But we 
must make room for a few words from her 
letter on Bogers: 

“His God was Harmony; and over his life 


Harmony presided, sitting on a lukewarm 
doud. He did not squander more than won 
the affection of his seraglio, the Nine Muses, 
nor bet on Pegasus, though he entered him for 
the races when he had a fair chanoe of winning. 
He did nothing rash. I am sure Bogers, as a 
baby, never fell down, unless he was pushed ; 
but walked from chair to chair of the drawing¬ 
room furniture, steadily and quietly, until he 
reached the plaoe where a sunbeam fell upon 
the carpet.” 

Again, Mrs. Norton writes from Edinburgh 
“ on the Centenary day ” in 1859 : 

“ The enthusiam of the Scotch is frappi d, la 
glace. It is a new acquaintance, and they don’t 
feel familiar enough with it to be jolly—and 
think of 3,000 sitting down to Temperance tea 
trays !! I’d as lief be a duck, and sit in a pond 
with my ohin upon duck-weed.” 

There are several letters from Sydney 
Smith, of which this is the most character¬ 
istic passage: 

“ I am here [Taunton] without motive, without 
excitement, m a state of quiet, which I hate, 
and amongst the beauties of nature, for which 
I have little taste. I envy you the dirt, the 
burrioane, the malignity, in which (as all 
London people) you live.” 

We are dealing with a period when Hay¬ 
ward was losing hold of law and taking to 
letters, when lus political acquaintance and 
influence had not matured. Muoh of the 
correspondence relates to contributions to 
periodicals. The editor of the Edinburgh 
Review asks whether Hayward knows any¬ 
thing of “ a Mr. Thackeray,” whom Longman 
had recommended, “ thinking he would be a 
good hand for light articles.” The editor 
puts the question because, “ in a journal like 
the Edinburgh, it is always of importance to 
keep up in respect of names.” He also 
wishes to know—“ Who is Eothen ? ” and 
asks Hayward for his personal history, be¬ 
cause—“ I know you can give that sort of 
thing knowingly and authentically.” That 
was exactly what Hayward could do. When, 
eight years later. Sir George Lewis had suc¬ 
ceeded to the editorship, Hayward proposed 
an article on Disraeli, as he “could inter¬ 
weave some amusing anecdotes” and “knew 
every incident of his life.” Hayward had in 
1850 become very well acquainted with this 
Mr. Thackeray, and on condoling with the 
author of Vanity Fair when he was black¬ 
balled at the Athenaeum, received the follow¬ 
ing apology for the dub from Thackeray : 

“ There must be thousands of men to whom 
the praotioe of ridicule must be very offensive; 
doesn’t one see such in society or in one’s own 
family? persons whose nature was not gifted 
with a sense of humour ? Such a man would 
be wrong not to give me a blaok-ball or what¬ 
ever it is called—a negatory nod of his honest 
respectable, stupid, old head. And I submit 
to nis verdict without the slightest feeling of 
animosity against my judge. Why, Dr. John¬ 
son would certainly have black-balled Fielding, 
whom he pronounoed ‘ A dull fellow, sir, a 
dull fellow ’! and why shouldn’t my friend at 
the Athenaeum ? ” 

If only to show the interest of these volumes 
in literary criticism, we must give this view 
of Macaulay by Lytton : 

“Macaulay’s beauty of style, in some things 
quite unrivalled, exdudes many beauties higher 
and deeper than its own. It has no modesty— 
it never consents to wear a veil. Thus he 
never guesses, never suggests; he speaks with 
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audacity aud than brilliantly adorns his own 
assertion. Perhaps there is no writer in our 
language who mggmtt so little to a thoughtful 
and imaginative reader. But his style is so 
dear and nervous, his dogmas so decided, and 
put forward with so much heat, that if he is 
not suggestive to men who wish to think for 
themselves, he is extremely convincing to men 
who didike that trouble.** 

How few nowadays use the word “ gallant ” 
to describe a ladies’ man, or would write as 
Hayward did in 1863, that Yilliers will 
probably be “beat.” Lockhart writes to 


person he 
the word 


Hayward that as to a certain 
meant no offence, and “ used 
‘gentleman* in its heraldic sense only.” 
Hayward's letters to his lady friends are even 
now bright and fresh ; but when they were 
written they must have been worth many 
thanks. He tells Lady Charleville that 
Thiers at Lord Mahon’s was so pleasant, he 
may be described as a Frenchman described 
Mrs. Horton: “ I like her; she is so spirituous 
and abandoned.” To the same lady, Hay¬ 
ward in one short letter reveals the basis 
of his social and politioal ethics: “Is not 
honesty one result of a sound understanding 
as contradistinguished from what yon a] 
term ‘the showy intellect' of a man 
Disraeli ? ” “ The real use of an Establish¬ 
ment is to keep the ministers of religion 
steady and quiet, and to make them inde¬ 
pendent, not to teach any particular mode of 
faith.” He claims to nave been the first 
person who wrote a newspaper article to ap¬ 
pear to|ether with the report of the debate to 
which it referred—a proceeding then thought 
to have “ revolutionised at a stroke the whole 
art of leader writing.” The story about the 
Iron Duke’s breeches is given in perfect form: 

“Loudon, the gardener, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington to beg leave to see his beeches. 
The Duke read it aa from the Bishop of 
London to see his breeches, and gave a formal 
reply stating that the Bishop might see those 
se wove at Waterloo, as he supposed those were 
what be meant,’’ 

Perhaps the most important political event 
in Hayward’s life was his dinner to the 
Peelites in November 1862, which he says 
” went off capitally, and has done great good 
by consolidating the Peelite party.” He 
always considered that he had a hand in the 
coalition by which Lord Aberdeen’s Govern¬ 
ment was formed. Osborne called him “ the 
connecting link between the literary and 
politioal magnates of London ” ; and in that 
character he harried off from a meeting with 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Lord 
Granville “to secure the Timet” in the 
middle of the night, upon the change of 
Government of 1880. As to the dissolution 
of 1874, Hayward told Lord Salisbury that 
“ the thought first struck Gladstone as he lay 
rolled up in blankets to perspire away his 
Cold.” In 1876, Mr. Gladstone thought the 
Timet “ought to be prohibited to change 
sides more Gian a certain number of times in 
a year”; and in one letter Mr. Gladstone 
regrets that he declined to remain Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when Lord Lanadowne was 
asked to form a government. This is all good 
gossip of the sort Hayward loved to dispense. 

Hayward at seventy-seven telling his sister 
“ I have notes from half the fine ladies and 
all the prettiest women about my verses ” is 


very characteristic. The editor of these letters 
has been wisely careful not to add neediest 
matter of his own. His appearances are few 
and modest. According to him Hayward 
always wrote “ trenohant and opportune 
leaden” when he was net engaged upon 
“mature and highly finished essays.” On 
the whole, Hayward's life was certainly more 
complete than this edition of his letters. He 
had length of days, and lived in an atmosphere 
of greatness and distinction such as his soul 
loved. Abthub Aurora). 


Syrian Stone-Lore; or, the Monumental 
History of Palestine. By Claude B. 
Conder, B.E. (Bentley.) 

Thb title of this book gives a very inadequate 
notion of its contents. It is a treatise, as the 
writer says in his preface, on “ the ancient 
condition of Palestine from the earliest re¬ 
corded times down to the close of the Frank 
dominion,” discussing the “social condition 
of the inhabitants, their race-origins, lan¬ 
guages, religions, social customs, government, 
art, literature and trade.” Obviously, in a 
popular volume of moderate dimensions, such 
an extensive programme could not be exhaus¬ 
tively carried out; but it may be said that 
Captain Conder, who has enjoyed nnrivaQed 
opportunities of examining, on the spot, the 
archaeological remains of Syria, has also 
diligently studied the chief literary sources of 
information, and has compiled a very service¬ 
able handbook of Syrian antiquities. 

Naturally, those portions of the book are 
the best where Captain Conder speaks as an 
expert possessing a minute acquaintance with 
every nook and corner of Palestine. Excel¬ 
lent, for instance, are the notices of the 
folklore of the Syrian peasants; the descrip¬ 
tions of megalithic monuments of prehistoric 
date; the mention of the extensive outlook 
from the “high-places”—Gilgal, Gibeon, Car¬ 
mel, or Dan; the account of the structure and 
arrangement of Jewish tombs; the summary 
of the fixed points in the topography of Jeru¬ 
salem, as settled byLthe researches of the last 
twenty years, in which he fairly holds his own 
against the theories of Prof. Sayoe; while in 
the account of the Dome of the Bock he dis¬ 
poses with ease of the Byzantine theory of 
Mr. Fergnsson by pointing out the decisive 
fact that, though the pillars of this structure 
are Boman work, they do not occupy the 
positions for which they must have been 
originally designed, and have manifestly been 
obtained from various buildings. Good, also, 
is the account of the remains of the palace of 
Hyroanns at 'Ar&k-el-Emir, and the discussion 
of the architecture of the temple, as illus¬ 
trated by other structures of the Herodian 

S eriod. The notices of the buildings of the 
assanian kings, of the remains of Jewish 
synagogues, of the oaves and tombs inhabited 
by Christian anohorites, of the Byzantine 
churches at Jerusalem, and more especially 
of tbe castles and churches erected by the 
Crusaders, may all be selected for special 
commendation. 

Among incidental points of interest may be 
noticed a common-sense explanation of names 
and marks which have been supposed to 
indicate the survival of totemism among the 
Arab tribes, which may be commended to the 
attention of Dr. Bobertson Smith and Mr. 


Andrew Lang; also the interesting notice of 
the transference to districts round Jerusalem 
of the tribe-names of the Arab conquerors 
who followed Omar; a fair popular account 
of the sources of the Koran, and of the 
of the Arabian peoples before the of 
Mahomet; the discussion of the character¬ 
istics of Arab architecture and of the sources 
from which it was derived, with the sug¬ 
gestive note as to the Persian origin of the 
technical architectural terms in n 
Arabic; and, more curions perhaps than all, 
the notice of the introduction by the Crusaders 
of ploughlands corresponding in extent to our 
own Domesday oaruoates. 

Capt. Conder describes the object of his 
book as two-fold—-to give the “ results of 
twenty years of exploration,” and secondly, 
as “an effort to gather up the scattered 
learning of many scholars.” From the first 
point of view the book may receive almost 
unreserved oommendation; but when the 
author of Tent Work in Paleetine leaves hi* 
own proper department of descriptive srchae- 
ology, and ventures on a domain more 
appropriate to the class-room of a German 
professor, the results are, inevitably, loss 
satisfactory. Capt. Conder gives a formidable 
list of the works he has consulted; bat be 
shows, by small, but not infrequent, slijis, 
that he is more at home in the tent than in 
the library. 

Of the strictly scientific subjects the 
palaeography is the moat satisfactory, since 
Capt. Conder has some independent know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and has, as a role, 
followed the guidance of the best authorities. 
He does not, however, refer to the best guide 
of all—the magnifioent Corput Luoriptiomm 
Semiticarum of the French Academy. If be 
had done this he could hardly have omitted 
all reference to the oldest of the great 
Phoenician inscriptions—the altar dedication 
of Yehaumelek at Geb&l; nor would he, is 
faoe of that most exquisite of all the 
monuments of Phoenician epigraphy—the 
sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, have ventured on 
the assertion that there is “no inscribed 
monument in Syria between Cyrus and 
Alexander.” In referring the perplexing 
inscription at ’Ar&k-el-Emir to the year 170 
b.c. he should at all events have noted that 
Prof. Eating, almost the highest authority 
on Semitic epigraphy, places it nearly two 
centuries earlier, thereby avoiding the im¬ 
possible conclusion, to which Capt- Conder ii 
driven, that there is a mixture of Phoenician 
and Aramean letters. 

Still more objectionable—in fact the greatest 
blot in the book, is the untenable attempt to 
explain the Hamathite inscriptions as eariy 
forms of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, u 
any system of picture writing, circles, 
squares, and triangles, with representations 
of the foot, the hand, and the mouth, in 
pretty certain to occur; and such resemblances 
prove nothing, especially when the phonetio 
values of the symbols are conjectural or 
unknown. On the other hand, Capt Conder 
is needlessly sceptical as to the derivation of the 
Cypriote syllabary from the Hamathite hiero¬ 
glyphs, which may now almost be regarded 
as one of the accepted foots of science. 

The weakest part of the book is the ethn¬ 
ology. In the present state of our knowledge 
it is too much to say that “ the Egyptians 
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were themselves an Asiatic migratory people,” 
or that the Chinese, the Japanese, the Rus¬ 
sians, and the Eskimo belong to the Altaic 
stock. The Japanese are a mixed race, 
the Eskimo are probably out generit, and 
the Russians must be classed as Aryans, 
though in the North-east of Russia there is a 
large admixture of Russianised Finnic tribes. 
It is a far cry from the Tartars to the 
Hottentots; and in comparing the physical 
features, the mythology, and the language ef 
the Hottentot with those of “his Asiatic 
ancestors" Capt. Conder is, to say the least, 
premature. Nor can it he admitted that the 
ethnological table in Genesis x. affords no 
indication of the date of that document, since 
Prof. Bayce has dearly shown, from the 
Assyrian monuments, that the contrary is the 
case. 

Capt. Conder differs from the best authori¬ 
ties in assigning the Exodus to the reign of 
Thothmes IV., rather than to that of Mene- 
phah. The ease with which the Hebrews 
overcame the Canaanitish tribes can best be ex¬ 
plained by the theory that the latter had been 
already weakened by the Asiatic conquests of 
Seti I. and Rameses II.; while Capt. Conder’s 
theory makes it necessary to place the Syrian 
campaigns of these monarchs in the time of 
the Judges, which is difficult to reconcile with 
the Hebrew record. 

Philology is not Capt. Conder’s strongest 
point. He occasionally goes out of his way 
to give ns an etymology which a reference to 
such a common hook as Prof. Skeat’s Dic¬ 
tionary would have shown him to be un¬ 
tenable. Thus we are told that “sheriff” 
and “ satin ” are words of Arabic derivation, 
that a “ chancellor” was so called from the 
rails which inclosed sacred shrines or parted 
the choir from the congregation, and that the 
word “churoh" probably meant a “circle,” 
and may have been originally applied to 
“ the Druidioal circular temple.” 

Among minor slips, some of which are 
probably due to the printer, may be mentioned 
the enumeration of the Ammonites as a 
Canaanitish tribe, whioh is almost as good as 
the belief of the Tyrolese tourist that the 
Dolomites were a sect of Syrian heretics. 
Oraffitt foT graffiti, on p. 258, might be set 
down as a printer’s error if it had not been 
repeated on p. 443. The compilation of the 
“ Assises of Jerusalem ” is correctly assigned 
to John d’lbelin; but, as he died in 1266, the 
date of 1369 is clearly wrong. John d’lbelin 
was Count of Jaffa, but to speak of the 
“ Earldom of Jaffa" is to transfer a Scandi¬ 
navian title to a Frank dignity. 

Overmuch has perhaps been said of the 
faults of a book which contains so much that 
is excellent; but Capt. Conder, in his preface, 
appeals with such evident sincerity to his 
reviewers to point out what they may con¬ 
sider to be his shortcomings that he cannot 
oomplain of being taken at his word. 

Isaac Taixoe. 


Mania Vitae: Gleanings of Song from a 
Happy Life. By John Stuart Blaokie. 
(Macmillan.) 

Thu Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh who, in such 
pleasant fashion, dedicates this book of verses 
“ To the Students of the Scottish Uni¬ 


versities,” is by no means a great poet; but 
he is a kindly and cultivate man, full of 
the most various aptitudes, an enthusiastic 
patriot, proud of the stirring history of his 
country and of the living virtues of its men 
and women, a lover of its glens and moun¬ 
tains, of its misty skies, and softly flowing 
streams, one, too, who hides beneath an ex¬ 
terior that is frequently mere than suffi¬ 
ciently whimsical and fantastic the strongest 
practical sense, and a most loyal devotion to 
“the good, the beautiful, and the true.” 
His book is well titled “ Gleanings of Song 
from a Happy Life,” for the author seems to 
have himself attained to the secret of a 
well-poised and rightly-ordered existence. 
With him enthusiasm, which is so apt to 
be dulled by the passage of the years, is still 
keen and fresh. He still 

“ Can make a merry noise 
Although his hairs are gray.’’ 

Judged by the strict and severe canons of 
art, his book is open enough to exception. We 
oertainly find in it hardly a touch of the 
magic, of the transfiguring power, which is 
the note of the highest poetry. There is 
little deliberate artistry in the book. It shows 
no constant effort after perfection of execu¬ 
tion or absolute finish of style. It is the 
easy, spontaneous, unlaboured expression of 
its author’s thoughts, a ready means of 
escape for his enthusiasm; and, as Professor 
Biackie possesses unbounded facility of ex¬ 
pression, and considerable lyrioal faculty, the 
various pieces form pleasant and not un¬ 
profitable reading. Especially one cannot 
help admiring the thoroughly wholesome, 
breezy feeling whioh pervades the entire 
volume. It is a book whioh at least makes us 
love the author. 

We find the professor quite at his best in 
some of his students’ songs—songs of excel¬ 
lent good-heartening, full of vigour and 
manliness. Here are a few verses from a 
“Vacation Ode; read at the End of the 
Winter Session of the Greek Classes, Edin¬ 
burgh ”: 

“ Not from the gaunt array 
Of mouldy parchments gray 
Drops the fine dew that slakes the knowledge- 
thirsting soul! 

But where from blade and spray 
Olances the fresh green May, 

And rose-tipt flowerets blow, and lucid waters 
roll. 

“ Else, and no more be vext, 

From harsh disjointed text. 

With learned strain to wrenoh the dubious-worded 
lore! 

Up! and redeem your sight 
With Heaven’s broad-streaming light, 
And pictured skies, and plains with beauty dappled 
o’er! 

“ And let the genial note 
That through green woods doth float 
From viewless cuokoo win your rapt ear’s wise 
regard, 

More than the cunning chime 
Of curious-builded rhyme 
From craft of smooth-lipped Greek, or deep- 
mouthed Homan bard. 

“ Let roar of foaming floods, 

And breath of growing woods, 

Wave round you with more joy than flags of con¬ 
quering kings! 

Nor let your dull thought go 
With painful pace and slow, 

When every bursting grove with twittering glad¬ 
ness rings I 


“ Not wise who stern refuse 
With gracious hand to use 
The chance-sown sport, stray whim, and random- 
started jov: 

In many a shifting mood, 

With gamesome lustihood, 

Quaint Nature respite flo^s from life's severe 
employ.” 

In a similar strain are “The Student’s 
Farewell to Summer,” “A Song of Good 
Counsel,” and “ A Song of the Road, and a 
Rule of Life;” while in suoh of the more 
purely descriptive pieces as “ My Walk ” and 
“ My Bath,” we have pleasant piotnres of fair 
scenes of nature: 

“ Where from the great Ben’s dewy crown 
The infant rill comes trickling down, 

And glanoee out beneath the crag 
That outs the sky with many a jag. 

And creeps beneath the the old gray stones, 
Chips of the mountain giant’s bones; 

Then trips adown with easy pace 
Over the huge slab’s slippery face, 

To rest a while in mossy well, 

Where starry saxifrages dwell.” 

In lighter and more sportive fashion “ The 
Lay of the Little Lady ” and “ Polly ” cele¬ 
brate with much gay and dainty humour the 
fairness and the charms of two Highland 
maidens; and attention should be oalled to a 
brief but remarkable poem titled “ Atheism,” 
which is original and telling in conception 
and illustration, and gravely impressive and 
Wordsworthian in its ending. 

The second division of the book is oocupied 
with a series of some forty sonnets. Prof. 
Blackie’s muse is seldom quite free from a 
tendency to exuberance, and these sonnets 
can hardly be judged remarkable as examples 
of the special form of poetry. Usually they 
express in a fairly direct and forcible way 
the thoughts of the poet; but they are 
wanting in the unity, concentration, and 
accurately polished perfection of finish proper 
to the sonnet. 

The volume oondudes with three historical 
ballads. The first celebrates, in vigorous 
verse which recalls the spirited songs of 
Aytoun, the fight between the English and 
the Soots on Ancrum Moor, and the doughty 
part played in the confliot by Maid LilHard, 
of Maxton; the second deals with the meet¬ 
ing between Merlin and St Kentigern re¬ 
corded in Fordun’s Scotiohronieon ; and the 
subject of the third is the death of Peden, 
“ the Prophet ” of Covenanting times. 

J. M. Ghat. 


The Church in England from William III. to 
Victoria. By the Rev. A. H. Hose. In 
2 vols. (Parker.) 

This book, the author tells us, is written “ as 
a contribution to the cause of Churoh Defence.” 
When a cause is good and opponents candid, 
there can be no better defence than a plain 
and clear statement of what is claimed, and 
how its claims have historically come into 
their present form. To Churchmen, therefore, 
who desire to give a reason for their faith in 
the institutions they love, and to those 
opponents of the Church who are willing to 
hear words of truth and soberness in her 
defence, we can recommend the study of these 
volumes, especially of their concluding chapters. 

We venture, however, to think with some 
regret that the value of this book, as an 
apology for so complex an entity as the 
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Church of England, ia much impaired by the 
author’s bias towards one party and one school 
of thought, and by his evident conviction that 
every element in her not distinctly High 
Church is so much foreign and pernicious 
matter. This, at the very outset of the woik, 
makes him do scant justice to the wise and 
tolerant men who, in the reign of 'William III., 
guided the Church in safety through one of the 
most difficult crises of her long and chequered 
history. William, we are told, “ hated ” the 
Church, of which the only proof given is that 
he “ swamped ” her with Latitudinarian 
bishops. Latitudinarian, by the way, is a 
kind of red rag to Mr. Hore, and he gives 
little quarter to any one so tainted, from 
Burnet to Whately. Whenever his own 
sense of fairness compels him to say a 
good word for any such, it is introduced 
with an “it is only just to say,” or “it 
is true that,” as though an apology were due 
to his readers for admitting that a wretched 
Latitudinarian oonld have any merits at all. 
But it may be asked what was William to 
do ? The great majority of the clergy were 
Jacobites, and only wanted honesty to be Non- 
jurors. The exiled king, backed by all the 
power of France, had sympathisers in most 
of them and correspondents in some; and 
it would be hard for Mr. Hore, with all his 
knowledge of the times, to give a list of men 
equal in eminence to Tillotson, Stillingfleet, 
Burnet, and the rest, whom the king could 
have made bishops without going to the ranks 
of the determined enemies of his person and 
his title. The tone of the profession was not 
high —-pace Dr. Johnson’s eulogium on the 
olergy of Charles II.’s time, when most of them 
grew up—and William’s bishops were at least 
as good as their contemporaries. Doctrines 
apart, the Latitudinarians were better men 
than the Non-jurors and Jacobites, though the 
devotion of the former to their peculiar creed 
has given the confessor’s halo to their names. 
Tillotson never abstracted an official docu¬ 
ment, as did Bancroft. Burnet never, like 
Collier, gave formal absolution to an im¬ 
penitent assassin. Tenison is reckoned a 
dull man, and Atterbury was undoubtedly a 
brilliant one; but Tenison did not year after 
year offer up public prayer for one king while 
seoretly plotting the restoration of another. 
“ At the death of King William,” says Canon 
Perry in his Church History, “ the Church was 
in a more vigorous condition than it had been 
at any time since the Restoration.” Surely, 
when we think of her enemies without and 
her traitors within during this period we may 
give some credit to the men who, through 
that difficult time, guided her counsels and 
appointed her chief officers. 

During that somewhat dreary period—the 
history of the Church under the early Georges— 
Mr. Hore will be found an accurate, and, on 
the whole, an interesting guide. He knows 
his Walpole and Hervey, and seldom loses an 
opportunity for a good anecdote or a striking 
trait of character; and if the tone of the 
picture is of necessity low, the outlines are 
firm and the grouping skilful. Readers of 
the graver sort will find valuable matter in 
the history of the Trinitarian controversies, 
which are here presented in a clear and read¬ 
able form. 

Various reasons may be given for the 
depressed state of religious life and the lack 


of Church activity at that day, which Mr. 
Hore accounts for by the silencing of Convo¬ 
cation and the prevalence of Latitudinarianism, 
forgetting that the Nonconformist bodies were 
in very much the same case as the Church. 
Like all ecclesiastical historians, he is too 
much inclined to regard religious phenomena 
as something apart from the general tenden¬ 
cies of their time; and to overlook the fact 
that society, like Wordsworth’s cloud, moves 
altogether, if it moves at all, its various 
details, however contrasted with one another, 
yet always at any given time bearing certain 
common characteristics. If in the days of 
George II. there were bishops who for years 
never visited their dicceses, and pluralists who 
held preferments scattered over half-a-dozen 
oounties, there were plenty of laymen who 
never left the shores of England, yet 
drew salaries from Irish and Colonial 
appointments, and placemen who held 
three or four offices, any one of which 
is now-a-days considered enough for a 
man’s whole time and energy. It was to 
Walpole, we believe, that one of these applied 
for a sinecure, pointing out a specially desirable 
post then vacant. The minister answered that 
the place named was not a sinecure. “ Give 
it to me, and I’ll soon make it one,” was the 
unblushing reply. This candid aspirant was 
probably a layman, but the story might have 
been true of half the dignified olergy of the 
day. “ As with the people, so with the 
priest,” was said of old, and is true of every 
period of history. 

With William III. and Barnet, Mr. Hore 
reaches the lowest depths of his aversion, but 
the proverbial lower deep still is reserved for 
George II. and Hoadley. We give him up 
the king, but something may be said for the 
bishop. In the matter of religious liberty, 
he was far ahead not only of the Churchmen 
but of the statesmen of his day; and with the 
courage of his opinions, he braved extreme un¬ 
popularity among the members of his own pro¬ 
fession, without thereby gaining the favour of 
the king or queen. We do not know very much 
of his personal character, which seems to have 
been neither better nor worse than that of 
the average prelate of the day. As to the 
Plain Account, Archbishop Herring pro¬ 
nounced it “ as orthodox as Tillotson,” which 
Mr. Hore probably regards as Bardolphian 
security. But, after ell is said, impartial 
students of the time will mostly subscribe to 
the judgment of Hallam that 

“the principles of Hoadley appear in the 
main little else than those of Protestantism and 
toleration. . . . And the High Church 

party discredited themselves by an opposition to 
what now passes for the incontrovertible truisms 
of religious liberty.” 

The second volume contains an interesting 
and, of course, highly sympathetic history of 
the rise and progress of the Oxford movement. 
This part of his work Mr. Hore heads as 
“The Awakening of the Church"—a title 
which is not fair to the Evangelicals, who had 
roused up tbe Church more than fifty years 
before, and from whose teaching most of the 
early Tractarians received their first religious 
impressions. These were active at least in 
the towns; and in most large towns there 
was at least one church where might be found 
large congregations, eloquent preachers, 
efficient Sunday-schools, and active parochial 


ministrations, the only places quite asleep 
being remote country parishes, where the 
olergy rejoiced to be called orthodox and High 
Church. A great and happy change has in¬ 
deed taken place since 1830, but it was not all 
done by the Tractarians. The three main 
influences in that movement may be generally 
stated as the poems of Keble, the preaching 
and personal character of Newman, and the 
vast mass of theologioal literature which 
directly or indirectly owes its main inspiration 
to Dr. Pusey; but the great measures which 
have so increased the efficiency of the Church 
were on foot while these influences were 
hardly felt outside Oxford. The Ecclesiastical 
Commission was incorporated in 1836. The 
“Episcopal,” the “Pluralities,” and the 
“ Cathedrals ” Acts soon followed. It 
was not the Chrutian Tear that abol- 
ished pluralities and enforced residence, nor 
the “Library of the Fathers” that gave the 
incomes of useless stalls to the working 
olergy. These things were the work of 
statesmen, Whig and Tory, animated with the 
spirit of the Reform Bill of 1832, which 
Newman and Keble so abhorred; and they 
were carried into practical execution by the 
bishops who “oharged” against the “Tracts 
for the Times.” The Tractarians oppoeed 
that spirit, then entered into the advantages 
of it, and now, it seems, claim its results. 
Readers of The Ring and the Bool will 
remember a passage on the disuse of torture 
not altogether inappropriate. 

We may recommend to every reader the 
chapters on toleration, where the history of a 
long and complicated series of movements is 
given with fulness and clearness. Such a 
narrative was much to be desired, and we do 
not know of any work in which all the 
needful information on the subject is thus 
collected into a continuous history, and told 
in a fair and spirited manner. It ia pleasing 
to find that in the great question of the Tests 
Aot, the bishops of 1828 were unanimous in 
favour of the repeal, though more so perhaps 
from the profanation of the Holy Communion 
caused by the test than from true liberality of 
feeling towards dissenters. On the other hand, 
they nearly all opposed to the last the subse¬ 
quent measure of Catholic emancipation. The 
same praise may be given, on the whole, 
to the account of the recent controversies 
about ritual, and to the full statistics of 
Church progress, with the review of the 
present financial condition of the Church. 
Clergymen especially will here find a 
valuable manual of information for which 
they might have to search many books and 
pamphlets; and while many readers will not 
agree with Mr. Hore’s opinions, all will thank 
him for his able summary of the facts. 

There are a few errors in the book which, 
in a second edition, the author will do well to 
correct. Macaulay makes it clear from the 
journals of the House of Lords that Ken could 
not have personally assisted the sufferers after 
Bedgemoor. It is probable that the “ dearest 
Harry” to whom Addison addressed his 
“Account of the Greatest English Poets” 
(here called, for some reason, his “ Farewell 
to the Muses ”) was not the Sacheverel who 
was impeached. The late Mr. Forster has 
exploded the myth about Swift’s degree and 
the meaning of epeciali gratid. Caroline of 
Anspach could not have refused the hand of 
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an “ Emperor of Austria,” as no such potentate 
existed in her time. We should like also to 
know the evidence for the statement that the 
Christian Tear was publicly burned at Oxford. 
Dr. Pusey’s letter to the times, here referred 
to, does not give it as a fact, hut as a rumour, 
and the doctor does not say whether he did or 
did not believe it; but Mr. Hore may have 
other sources of information, though he does 
not state them in his note on the subject. 

H. S AEG ENT. 


An Italian Pilgrimage. By J. and E. Pennell. 

(Seeley.) 

This charming book contains an account of 
a journey taken by Mr and Mrs. Pennell, on 
a tricycle, through the heart of Central Italy. 
The pilgrims, as our authors call themselves, 
started from Florence, passing by Empoli, 
Siena, Monte Oliveto, Montepulciano, Cor¬ 
tona, Perugia, Assisi, Foligno, and Temi, 
and arrived at their destination, Borne. The 
very names of these places have a seduotive 
charm about them; and the pilgrims were 
fortunate in the enjoyment of fair weather, 
perhaps the best weather for Italian travel— 
a bright Saint Martin’s summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell shared the labours of their 
journey on their double tricycle, and divide 
the authorship of that journey’s record. 
Mrs. Pennell furnishes the letterpress, and 
Mr. Pennell the exquisite sketches which 
accompany it. A happier result of joint 
artistic production could hardly be found. 
The book is most harmonious: text and 
illustrations belong essentially to one another, 
assist and supplement each other, and go to 
form a finished piece of art. Of course the 
book is light, as light and skimming as the 
wheels of the tricycle from which it was 
written. The whole work is pervaded with 
a sense of the glory of movement, the buoy¬ 
ancy of open air, the joy of rapid passage 
through exquisite scenery. The gaiety of 
spirits is infectious, and the reader shares, 
while he envies, the pleasure of the pilgrims. 

The book is the record of a single impres¬ 
sion. There is no departure into side issues 
of history, art, or archaeology. The author is 
concerned with the sensation of the moment; 
and the record of this is given with singleness 
of purpose and sincerity of touch. Mrs. 
Pennell’s style is fresh, quiet, and gentle. 
A genial humour runs through her observa¬ 
tion ; touches of character as delicate and yet 
as firm as those of her husband’s pencil: 
“the elderly English lady travelling abroad 
with her daughter, who has just taken up 
architecture; ‘she always painted heads till 
now, you know; or the excellent and 
veracious description of a marionette show; 
or the account of their entry into Borne, and 
the gendarme's order to stop, which they dis¬ 
obeyed. 

“‘Stop!’ the gendarme still cried. ‘Why?’ 
we asked. And then his fellow-officer, whom 
we had seen in the Corso, came up. ‘ Get 
down! ’ he said, in fieroe tones of command. 

‘ Why ?’ we asked again. ‘ Per Christo ! ’ was 
his only answer.” 

Small touches, but with such evident sin¬ 
cerity stamped upon their slight comicality. 
Mrs. Pennell has an equally just appreciation 
of the beautiful scenery through which her 
journey lay. The very spirit of Siena has 


passed into her description of that fascinating 
hill city; and nothing can be more accurate 
than the account of that strange convent of 
Monte Oliveto, reached through a wilderness 
of broken hill land; the bare and barren 
debris of ancient mountains; the dreamy 
atmosphere of this olive-girdled monastery, 
“ the world forgetting, by the world forgot ”; 
its long, empty, echoing corridors; the out¬ 
look from its loggia, to Siena on the one 
side, to Montalcino, Badocofani, and the peak 
of Amiata on the other, are all given with a 
lightness and a truth that make Mrs. Pennell’s 
volume delightfully reminiscent for anyone 
who knows the places there described. 

There is one slight imperfection, to our 
mind, in Mrs. Pennell’s style. She is too 
fond of referring to Yirgil, Dante, Martial 
by name only. By the time we reach the 
gates of Borne we feel that we have had too 
much of the names, perhaps too little of the 
work, of these ancients. Mrs. Pennell has 
made, we notice, a very natural slip as to 
the whole meaning of the word “Addio” in 
Italian. “ Addio ” is a greeting as well as a 
valediction. We have known Italians make 
the converse mistake to that made by Mrs. 
Pennell; and we have frequently been greeted, 
when entering the house of English-speaking 
Italians, by a chorus of “ 0! good-bye, Mr. 
Brown.” 

As we have said, the illustrations of the 
volume are quite worthy of the text; nay, 
they are superior to it. But it is impossible 
to give, in writing, any adequate account of 
their excellence. Suffice it to say that we 
have never met with any drawings in black 
and white more delicately true to Italian 
landscape than the thirty sketches which 
decorate the Pilgrimage. For any lover 
of Italian landscape it will be a sheer 
pleasure to possess them. It is difficult 
to make any selection, and perhaps un¬ 
necessary; hut to us the following seem 
to stand out above the general excellence 
of their fellows, and, indeed, to have touched 
the high-water mark of landscape illustration 
in black and white: “A Perugino Land¬ 
scape,” “Noontide,” “Monte Oliveto,” “On 
the Hill,” “Cortona,” with the rain-clouds 
veiling Amiata. And for humour, Sandrino, 
the young Italian bicyclist, swaggering down 
the hill from Montepulciano; and the entry 
into Borne with the figure of the peasant lad 
in his sheepskin jacket—a figure so true and 
so delicate in character that we are at once 
reminded of the little child, who leads a lamb 
and looks up to speak to a monk, in Car¬ 
paccio’s picture in the Brera. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fennell are indeed fortunate 
people. We have to thank them for having 
imparted some of their abundant pleasure to 
the readers of their delightful hook. We 
venture to say that they may put aside the 
fear expressed at the dose of the volume— 
“ Their record will not altogether die like 
other records of a day.” H. F. Bbown. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Borderland. By Jessie Fothergill. In 8 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Sara. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. Chet- 
wynd. In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Lady Brasilia. By Thomas Purnell. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


In the Change of Tears. By Felise Lovelace. 
(Yizetelly.) 

Cut by the County. By M. E. Braddon. 
(Maxwell.) 

The Story of Bon Miff. Edited by Yirginius 
Dabney. (Lippinoott.) 

Through Beep Waters. By Horace A. Nelson. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Miss Fothebgill writes a North-country 
chronicle in Borderland, whose scenes are 
mainly fixed on the banks of the Tees, not 
far from Durham. But although there are 
many charming bits of description in these 
volumes, the work is essentially a study of 
character. In this respect, as it seems to us, 
the author has never been so successful. 
From the time when she first introduces us 
in the prologue to the four boys—Michael and 
Gilbert Langstroth, Boger Camm, and Otho 
Askham—down to the last glimpse we have of 
them in mature life, the original idiosyn- 
cracies of character are faithfully preserved. 
The highmindedness of Michael Langstroth 
is especially noble—some, perhaps, would 
describe it as Quixotic; but in these days of 
wealth-hunger it is refreshing to meet with a 
human being who has not the art of selfish¬ 
ness. Of course there is a heroine in the 
story, Magdalen Wynter, but she is far from 
being a conventional one. She clings to the 
dark, gloomy, and dissipated Otho Askham to 
the last—a surprising instance of feminine 
infatuation and devotion. An estrangement 
between the two brothers Langstroth plays 
a conspicuous part in the narrative. To 
the younger, Gilbert, is left the inherit¬ 
ance which should have come to the 
elder, and both also love the same 
woman, Eleanor Askham. She has given 
her whole soul to the nobler brother, 
Michael; and matters are adjusted at last by 
an act of heroism on the part of Gilbert which 
few would have given him credit for. Miss 
Fothergill is very happy and terse at times in 
sketching individuals en passant. For ex¬ 
ample, there is the representative tradesman, 
Dixon, who 

“ grew fat by charging sixpence where other 
people charged fivepence, by a consistent 
practioe of telling many lies during the week, 
and diligently repenting him of his trans- 

f ressions and bewailing his sins twice every 
unday in the parish church.” 

If he had spoken his mind openly he would 
have said that, 

“ since the Lord, by putting so much com¬ 
petition into the world, had made it such a 
hard business for folk to hold their heads 
above water, He must even excuse them from 
doing it in the best way they could.” 

While the motif underlying Mrs. Cbet- 
wynd’s Sara can scarcely be called novel, it 
is undoubtedly worked out with much skill 
and freshness. Sir Basil Fairlie, a man dis¬ 
tinguished in literature, has been disappointed 
in the other sex early in life ; but when he 
has attained middle age he meets with his fate 
on the shores of Loch Lomond in the person 
of Sara Malcolm. She is very beautiful, and 
attracts admiration on all hands after her 
marriage; but what she most desires is a 
warm appreciation of the poetic gift which 
she believes herself to possess. Her husband 
is too good a critic to encourage the delusion, 
but the various steps attending Lady Fairlie’s 
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desillusionnement we shall leave the reader to 
discover for himself. Suffice it to state, that 
although she married Sir Basil with no 
stronger feeling than respect, an avalanche 
of troubles, which falls apon husband and 
wife, at length draws them together in bonds 
of the deepest affection. There are many 
interesting subsidiary episodes in the narra¬ 
tive ; and the story of the foreign adventurer, 
who amasses goods and jewels of all de¬ 
scriptions by a long career of fraud, is no 
fancy picture, despite its seeming improba¬ 
bility. An exactly similar case was reported 
some years ago in the newspapers. Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s novel is extremely readable, and 
there are parts of it which display talent of 
no common order. At the present time, when 
Socialism is so much in the air, it is pleasant 
to come across such healthy sentiments as 
these respecting the poor: 

“People talk with admiration of tho ‘ content ’ 
of the poor. I always think that sort of con¬ 
i’nt a bad sign. I shoulJ like them to be 
sufficiently discontented to try and improve 
their position, to feel that their lives can be 
brighter, purer, and nobler; that toil need not 
he always depressing and monotonous, and that 
God did not give them the gift of life to he 
passed in misery; for if cleanliness and godliness 
be allied, misery and vice go as naturally hand 
in hand.” 

Mr. Purnell’s “psychological romance” is 
full of cleverness, but those who care for mere 
plot must look elsewhere for their entertain¬ 
ment. The incidents in The Lady Drtuilla 
are few, but they are very striking. Especially 
is this the case with the cavern scene, the 
Welsh divination scene, and the murder of 
the lady who gives the title to the story. The 
author did not set himself to write a novel 
upon the old conventional lines. It was his 
object to represent those states of mind when 
a human being seems to have a double 
existence—that whioh is natural to him, and 
that which seems to be additional or super¬ 
natural. Never have we seen more power¬ 
fully pourtrayed certain psychic states, with 
their gloomy imaginings and hallucinations. 
All should read this volume, which is one of 
the most curious intellectual products of the 
time. It suggests, with weird and graphic 
power, what an interesting record might be 
compiled of cases similar in character to that 
which the author has depicted, for many 
such cases have undoubtedly occurred in real 
life. We hope Mr. Purnell will give us 
another novel, taking, however, some¬ 
thing more general and actual for his sub¬ 
ject ; for there are chapters in this romance 
which show him to be possessed of unusual 
powers of description, and of a refined and 
cultivated style. 

No one can complain of a want of interest 
in the story entitled In the Change of Tears. 
The author writes with ease and vivacity, and 
her character drawing is vigorous. Indeed, 
the whole book is full of colour. It is nn 
excellent sermon on the text that “ woman 
lies at the base of all life, whether for good or 
evil.” If, in depicting the seamy side of 
female life, Mies Lovelace takes us to Monte 
Carlo and other places, and puts before us all 
the seductiveness of Eve, we cannot well com¬ 
plain of that; for, unfortunately, she is but too 
true to human nature, as Thackeray and other 
great artists have been before her. But our 


author is not eontent with one side of the 
picture; and while in Circe Romani, the Italian 
girl, we have a stirring portraiture of the 
modem siren, in Dymphna Armytage we 
have a representation of all that is beautiful, 
faithful, and true in female affection. She is 
the star of hope to poor Jack Haughton, rising 
upon him in many a dark scene. We can 
scarcely forgive the writer for finally separat¬ 
ing them by the hand of death. The last 
chapter is very touching. Altogether, there 
is considerable promise in this book. 

Working within restricted lines in Cut 6y 
the County , Miss Brad Ion had not the scope 
for evolving one of the plots which, in some of 
her other novels, rival those of French writers 
like Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey; but, even 
in tbis story—the first of Messrs. Max¬ 
well’s “ Select Novels ”—she distances 
most writers for the interest she manages 
to concentrate into a little volume of 
less than two hundred pages. The title 
alone will sufficiently indicate the nature of 
the difficulties which beset the wife of Sir 
Allan Darnel; but for other points of moment 
the reader may confidently be recommended 
to the story itself. 

The reader who imagined from the opening 
pages of The Story of Bon Miff that it 
was all a joke would commit a fundamental 
error. The story is told by Don Miff’s friend, 
John Bouche Whacker, and it is grandilo¬ 
quently described as “a symphony of life.” 
After some initial pleasantries, and not a little 
straining to achieve originality of treatment, 
we find ourselves confronted with a picture of 
life in Virginia as it was before and during the 
American Civil War. So far as an English¬ 
man can judge, this picture is a very faith¬ 
ful one, and the work, as a whole, is by no 
means devoid of seriousness. Many pages are 
lit up by the fire of humour and vivacity. 

We cannot honestly say that there is any¬ 
thing in Through Beep Waters to lift it 
beyond the regions of commonplace; but 
perhaps the author need not take that seriously 
to heart, seeing that in this age he occupies 
the aforesaid regions in the company of myriads 
of his fellowmen. 

G. Bassett Surm. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

No less than four books upon animals now lie 
on our table. First in dignity is a massive 
volume by Major J. Fortune Nott, of the Cana¬ 
dian Militia, entitled, Wild Animate Photo¬ 
graphed and Described (Sampson Low.) The 
author, it is easy to see, was first attracted to 
his subject by the enthusiasm of photography, 
which induced him to watch closely the habits 
of the larger quadrupeds in captivity. As a 
result, he writes of them with the same sort of 
affection that inspired the lamented Frank Buck- 
land; and it is not without frequent protest that 
he records the stories of professional hunters. 
The greater part of the contents are openly 
quoted from printed books; but the authen¬ 
ticity of the photographs, and the care with 
which they have been reproduced, give a 
peculiar distinction to this handsome volume. 
It is, perhaps, worth noticing that the elephant 
referred to on p. 308 was the gift, not of Sir Salar 
Jung, but of Sir Jung Behadur—a very differ¬ 
ent person. On the same page (1. 3 from the 
bottom) there is a ludicrous misprint, which 
should be added to the errata. Mr. H. A. 


Page, in his Animal Anecdotes (Chatto & Win- 
dus) has not attempted to do more than re¬ 
arrange, on a new principle, the numerous 
stories already in print that illustrate the intel¬ 
ligence of the “lower” animals—from elephants 
and monkeys to snails and oysters. The stories 
do not seem to have been subjected to any 
criticism. Indeed, one of them is repeated 
twice over in slightly different language on 
p. 88 and p. 303. In the year of the Colonial 
Exhibition, it is startling to find Heligoland 
described (p. 121) as “ an island of Denmark” ; 
and the compiler should have corrected the 
statement that an ourang-outang was brought 
on board a ship in the river Gaboon. The 
Ivory King, by C. F. Holder (8ampson 
Low), is not, as the name might be thought 
to imply, the biography of an African chief, 
but a popular account of the elephant and 
its congeners in the geologic past. The 
author is, we believe, a practised hand in 
introducing the general reader to the ever fresh 
wonders of natural history; but he does not 
write from the personal experience of a Frank 
Buckland or even a J. G. Wood. Being an 
American, it is natural that he should give 
special prominence to Jumbo, to the so-called 
white elephant, and to other denizens of Mr. 
Bamum’s menagerie. It is, perhaps, for the 
same reason that the Oriental names are often 
sadly misspelt; and that Mr. G. P. Sanderson is 
described as of “ Mysore, Bengal,” which is as 
if one should say “ Washington, New York.” 
The account of the death of Chuni (p. 193) 
requires, also, to be corrected by the detailed 
report given in Major Nott’s volume. But, 
despite blemishes of this sort, Mr. Trader has 
put together a book which is both instructive 
and interesting. The fourth and last of our 
batch is The Handy Natural History, by Mr. J. 
G. Wood (Religious Tract Society). The veteran 
author here rapidly describes the whole series of 
Vertebrate, from apes to frogs, in some 360 
pages. Of course, many species must be omitted 
altogether in such a cursory review; but Mr. 
Wood’s discretion may be confidently trusted 
for what he omits as well as for what he says. 
Among didactic writers on natural history he 
has long held the first place. We have read 
more diverting books from his pen, but none 
more crammed with information. As was 
essential, the book is abundantly illustrated; 
and if many of the pictures are old friends, some 
of the smaller cuts seem to have been specially 
made. 


ana oih°r atones. By 
Miss Alice Corkran. (Burns & Oates.) These 
stones belong to the higher order of fiction. 
They are not only written with singular, if 
quiet, power, but they are original in concep¬ 
tion, and sound a deeper note of pathos than 
we often hear. We scarcely know which to 
admire most, the story of the chiffonier who 
spends his legacy on a plot of ground in Pcre 
la Chaise, or that of the young aesthetic squire 
who educates Miss Tebbs, or that of the 
mysterious bag of Miss Martha. We purposely 
ft ff u ? e J® the stories in a manner to give but 
slight indication of their purport, for they are 
too fresh and good for us to rob them of their 
bloom. Perhaps the last story, with its ad- 
mirable picture of a bright young Parisienne, 
is the best of all; but its effect is a trifle in- 
jm-ed from its similarity in motive to the first. 
We have said enough, we hope, to make many 
read this book for themselves ; and we shall be 
surprised if those who read it do not look for¬ 
ward to Miss Cockran’s next with no ordinary 
interest. J 


—J - ‘vvauaaa® auwuuuiuii. 

(Chapman & Hall.) Puck is something like a 
Herr Baby in India; Pearl, his sister, does 
not count for very much. We cannot say that 
we have an unhesitating confidence in Puck; 
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but if he is not vero, he is ben trovato, and 
the author shows considerable invention in 
depicting the workings of childish imagination 
in the strange and picturesque surroundings of 
Indian life. Puck is a fine little fellow, who lives 
in a wonderful world of fancy, woven of real life, 
and the legends he hears from his Ayah. To 
climb the Himalayas, to obtain the aid of the 
giants to heal his sick mother, is one of the 
many strange adventures into which his good 
heart and vivid fancy lead him. But he is a 
-“comfortable” child, who always “falls upon 
feathers ”; and so he comes out of all his adven¬ 
tures scot-free, or nearly so, and finally returns 
to England safe and well, but dreaming dreams 
of a complexity and vividness which would 
endanger the sanity of any ordinary mortal. 
On the whole Puck and Pearl is to be strongly 
recommended, in spite of a cover that is sufficient 
to scare most book buyers. 

Masaniello: a Nine Days’ Wonder. By F. 
Bayford Harrison. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
The author frankly gives the authorities on 
which this story is founded. We confess that 
we have not been at great pains to detect 
historical inaccuracy; but we can vouch for the 
skill with which he has worked the scanty 
materials of fact into a tale which is as vivid as If 
told by an eye-witness, and as entertaining as 
fiction. The main events of the tragedy will 
be known, perhaps, to many a young reader ; 
but this will not prevent them from enjoying 
Mr. Harrison’s spirited version, which is full of 
striking incident and of characters well dis¬ 
tinguished. Not only Masaniello, but Sal¬ 
vator Bosa, Fra Savino, Perrone, and nearly 
all the other actors in the drama have a 
measure of individuality not common in books 
of this kind. The illustrations by Mr. Stanley 
Berkeley are also to be commended. 

Philippa. By Mary E. Hullab. (Hatchards.) 
This is one of those books which it is difficult 
to lay down, and yet it is not easy to name the 
cause of its attraction. It is not highly exciting, 
nor eccentric, nor brilliant. The characters 
are not extraordinary. The incidents are such 
as we are well accustomed to expect—a prac¬ 
tised novel-reader will learn from the first that 
Philippa will eventually marry the doctor—and 
the whole book is a trifle tame. Nevertheless, 
it is one to be safely recommended as affording 
pure and healthy enjoyment. Philippa is 
charming, and so are Aunt Molly and Baby, 
while the other characters are well drawn. But 
perhaps the secret of its success is that it is a 
thoroughly good and conscientious piece of 
work, without pretence or affectation, written 
by one who has a true literary gift and a good 
deal of art in using it. 

Father Aldur: a Water Story. By Agnes 
Giberoe. (Seeley.) He who only gives a 
hasty glance into this book will likely 
enough conclude that it contains a strong 
element of the supernatural, the imposing 
figure of a water spirit appearing in nearly all 
the illustrations. This, however, would be a 
mistake. Father Aldur is merely the personifi¬ 
cation in children’s minds of the river on 
whose banks they live; and it is the stream 
itself which supplies the basis to the story, and 
gives cause to the many adventures related. 
Miss Giberae writes well, and her book deserves 
special praise on several grounds. There is 
something imaginative in the telling of the 
story which will be sure to make it attractive; 
and it possesses the charm of local colour, an 
exceedingly rare quality in Christmas books. 
It has the further merit of being a tale of ad¬ 
venture without going beyond home. It is 
indeed to be hoped that boys and girls do not 
as a rule run quite so many hairbreadth escapes 
from death; for if they did, the chances would be 
strongly against their always coming through 
scot-free. Miss Gibeme is, however, quite 


right not to destroy the cheerful tone of her 
tale by killing off any of her young heroes and 
heroines. 

Loti or Gain. By the Author of “A Hero- 
Poet.” (8. P. 0. K.) This is a story of a 
country boy’s start in life, of his going to town 
to learn a trade, and of how he fared in his 
new surroundings. Books which begin thus 
have so strong a similarity that we know 
what to expect; but the author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on a certain freshness in the treat¬ 
ment of a hackneyed motif. Charlie Northcote 
does not, like so many of his predecessors, 
succumb to town temptations and finish by an 
edifying repentance. He is not a prodigal, 
but a prig; and instead of being led away by 
his fellow-workmen he considers himself so 
superior a person that he will have nothing to 
do with them. This is clearly a mistake, as 
several of them are in the most important 
respects clearly his betters; but, of course, 
before the story comes to an end Charlie learns 
to appraise himself a little more accurately. 
The tale is both interesting and wholesome. 

Rage and Rainbows. By Margaret Haycroft. 
(Cassell.) It is easy to trace the connexion 
between this story and part of its title, for 
rags are plentiful; but the rainbows, either 
real or metaphorical, need to be looked for with 
some intentness, and are not found in any 
profusion. The tale deals with the experiences 
of some children who are obliged, with the 
help of a few kind friends, to support them¬ 
selves and their aged grandmother, their mother 
having been imprisoned on a false charge of 
implication in a robbery. The re-appearance 
of the father at the dose of the story confirms 
an impression, previously formed, that Miss 
Haycroft has studied and followed Hesba Stret- 
ton’s tale, Little Meg’s Children, not wisely but 
too well. 

Broken Glass ; or, Brave Jim and his Troubles. 
By L. F. W. (Houlston.) We suppose that 
this book is meant to be given away as a 
Sunday-school prize. Jim, the hero, goes 
through a great many troubles and trials; but 
he always remains the same good, steady 
fellow. He is falsely accused of having broken 
the glass in some frames in a garden, and once 
again he is said to have broken more glass 
when he had not done so. But in the end it all 
turns out for the best; and though he is not able 
to be a gardener as he wished to do, yet he 
becomes a partner in the business that he learns 
to please his father. We must protest against 
the death of Mary. She is the kind of character 
that always does die in Sunday-school books. 
Have we not, even after all these years, got 
over the influence of Little Nell and Paul 
Dombey ? 

Five Thousand Pounds. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Nisbet.) This book seems to have been 
written as a temperance tract; but we cannot 
quite make out whether the heroine’s father 
comes to grief because he drank, or because he 
liked to have a hot dinner on Sunday. Miss 
Gibeme is a writer whose hooks are popular 
among a certain class of readers, and some of 
them are really pretty tales; but in this one 
she is by no means at her best. The idea of a 
cottager having five thousand pounds left to 
him, and then taking to drinking, is by no 
means a novel one, though we think the sum 
of money is larger than is usual in such 
stories; but we never remember to have met 
with such a little prig as the child who tells the 
tale. It was quite enough to make any man 
go to the public-house, if she talked in the way 
she writes. It is to be hoped that no child into 
whose hands this book may come will try to 
imitate her. 

Dickie's Attic. By Catherine Shaw. (Shaw.) 
This is a story in the pathetico-religious style, 


and is very good in its kind. It illustrates the 
good the poor can do to one another, and the 
potent influence of industry and good manners 
both in the moral and social sense among the 
poorer classes when shown by one of mem- 
selves. The illustrations by M. Irwin are in 
excellent taste, and very effective. 

Engel the Fearless. By Elizabeth Hareourt 
Mitchell. (8.P.C.K.) If we may judge from 
the motto on the title-page of this story it 
would seem that the object of the writer is to 
illustrate Longfellow’s words “the power of 
love in all ages creates angels,” and it is 
attained with very considerable success. The 
angel in this case is a mother who, by her brave, 
self-sacrificing love, rescues her children from 
a life of captivity. Some of the characters are 
drawn with considerable vigour—notably two 
children, a boy and a girl who have never 
came under any controlling or ennobling 
influences, and in whom therefore the evil is 
active, the good latent. The story of their 
regeneration under the influence of love is 
prettily and naturally told. 

The Lads of Little Clayton, or. Stories of 
Village Bay Life. By B. Stead. Illustrated. 
(Blackie.) This book is made up of short tales 
about the sayings and doings of boys. It is 
like many other books of the same class, and 
we do not see much in it either to praise or 
to blame. 

Jud. By Helen Shipton. (S. P. C. K.) 
This is an interesting, but a little over¬ 
wrought, sketch of a young man, George (or 
Jud) Bogers, of the “Mark Tapley ” type, 
with a little abatement, however, of the 
buoyant animal spirits of Dickens’s extremely 
fictitious character. Of course, the story has 
a purpose ; but we are pleased to note that this 
is broadly ethical, rather than obtrusively eccle¬ 
siastical. “ Jud ” is a noble fellow, albeit his 
picture does artistically suffer from extravagant 
hues and ove r-charged sentiment. 

We Wives; or. All Hallowe'en. By L. Cooper. 
(Shaw.) This story is classed by its publishers 
among “Attractive Stories for Elder Girls.” 
We have no objection to the classification. 
With some defects, such as a stilted style and 
a too great stress on luxury and grandeur as 
the due rewards of self-sacrifice, the story is not 
unattractive. May we hope that those of our 
elder girls who are accustomed to find their 
chief attraction in the novels of Ooida or Miss 
Broughton will agree with our estimate of 
We Wives ? 

Madge Ilardwicke, by Agnes Gibeme 
(Shaw), may be briefly described as a pathetic 
but common-place story of sea-life. The 
religious element—the teaching of one 
particular school of theology—is, perhaps, a 
trifle too obtrusive. But the author, as well 
as the puppets of her own creation, is evidently 
sincere, and sincerity of whatever Lind must 
command a certain amount of respect. 

Aunt Edna. (S.P.C.K.) This is a story for 
and concerning children, to which we must pay 
the compliment that it portrays the language 
and ways of its young subjects with no small 
ability and success. 

Gladys Ramsay. By Mrs. M. Douglas. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Though not wholly 
devoid of interest, this is a commonplace 
story. The young ladies therein described 
are in the habit of venting their discontent by 
such phrases as “nasty” and " horrid,” and 
the author must be congratulated on an 
addition to the already large resources of 
conventional slang. She describes one of her 
characters as 1 in a state of stupid mannish 
amazement.” The phrase describes with some 
uncouthness the feeliDg engendered in us by 
sundry portions of the book. 
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My First Curacy, by Tregellea PoUringhorae, 

(Christian Commonwealth), is an interesting but 
unequal work. The plot is well conceived and 
dexterously developed. Generally the tone 
and feeling are excellent, but it is in parts 
crude, verbose, and pretentious. The author 
must learn to cultivate simplicity and com¬ 
pression. He clearly has the capacity to produce 
better work. 

The Roses of Ringwood, by Emma Marshall, 
(Nisbet), is on the whole a prettily told story 
of twin roses—Rosamund and Rosalind—both of 
them, though in different wavs, very charming 
young ladies. It is gracefully dedicated “ To 
the dear Child-Roses of England in the Garden, 
and by the Wayside,” to whom we can 
conscientiously recommend it. 

Young Ishmael Conway, by E. A. B. D. 
(Shaw), is a pathetic record of a lad who, by dint 
of perseverance, emerges from the London 
slums into a life of respectability and inde¬ 
pendence. The tone of the book is healthy. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories, 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is a collection of five 
different stories of varying subjects and interest. 
They all attain a fairly high level of excellence, 
and may safely be commended to the boys for 
whom they were intended. 

Elsie’s Girlhood, by Martha Farquharson, 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is a continuation of 
the author’s Elsie Dinsmore, published some 
years since. All little girls who ended Elsie's 
history, qs they do any similar story, with the 
query, “And what did she do afterwards?” 
will no doubt be glad to read this history of her 
“ girlhood.” 

Our Example (S.P.C.K.) consists of a 
number of short studies on the character of 
Christ. Originally delivered to a Bible class, 
they seem admirably adapted for young persons 
of both sexes. The illustrations by which the 
various excellencies of “ our example ” are 
enforced seem to us peculiarly cogent and 
happy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of the late 
Principal Tulloch will not be ready before 
Easter. 

A History of the United States, in two 
volumes is announced by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. The work covers the whole period from the 
foundation of Virginia and Plymouth down to 
the close of the War of Secession and the 
re-establishment of self-government in the 
Southern States. The author, Mr. Percy Greg, 
has been known from the publication of ms 
first volume of verse— Interleaves, in 1875—as 
a strong sympathiser with the Southern cause; 
and this work is, perhaps, the first historical 
account of the Civil War and its causes from 
that standpoint by one who was not an actor 
on the stage. 

Messrs. Longmans are about to publish 
Part I. of a new and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Bain’s Rhetoric and Composition. In this edition 
the author proposes to omit a number of the 
topics comprised in the existing work, and to 
bestow a greatly expanded treatment upon 
points selected on account of their importance 
as well as their suitability to pupils of a certain 
standing. In Part I. the subjects are: order 
of words, number of words, the sentence, the 
paragraph, figures of speech, and intellectual 
qualities of style. Part II., which will speedily 
follow, is exclusively devoted to the emotional 
ualities of style, and is meant to be an intro- 
uction to the higher criticism of poetical 
literature. Part I. will be accompanied by 
a small volume, entitled “ On Teaching Eng¬ 
lish,” which is partly controversial and partly 
didactic. It discusses the various methods of 


English teaching at present in use, and ex¬ 
emplifies the rhetorical method in a series of 
select lessons. It also handles, at some, length, 
the vexed question of the definition of poetry. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a work by Mr. H. Mortimer 
Franklyn, entitled The Limit of Imperial 
Federation. The author claims to have found 
a complete solution of the problem in the 
Imperial Institute proposed by the Prince of 
Wales, and has treated the subject exhaus¬ 
tively from its conception down to the present 
time. 

The next volume in the series of “ Epochs 
of Modem History ” will be The Early Tudors, 
by the Rev. C. E. Moberly. 

A cheap edition of Prof. Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World is an¬ 
nounced by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton to 
appear early next month. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. will 
shortly issue a new edition of Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer, by a Barrister, including selections 
from all the recent Acts of Parliameht. 

The last Jquarto issued in Dr. Fumivall’s 
series of “ Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles” is 
that of The Taming of a Shrew (1594), from 
the Duke of Devonshire's unique original. 
This is the play which Shakspere helped 
another adapter— not Marlowe—to turn into 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” and from which 
he largely borrowed in the famous scenes 
between Kate and Grumio, Grumio and the 
Tailor, &c. M. Praetorins photographed the 
quarto, and Mr. Kell lithographed it. 

The following is the speech delivered at 
Cambridge by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, 
on December 9, in presenting for the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Letters, Sir Thomas 
Francis Wade, K.C.B., formerly British Minis¬ 
ter in China, who has recently taken up his 
residence in Cambridge and has given a very 
valuable collection of Chinese books to the 
university library : 

“ Salutamus deinceps virum insignem qul iuven- 
tutem armis, aetatem mediam litteris, annos 
maturos Academiae, vitam vero totam patriae 
dedicavit. Salutamus legatum illustrem, cuius 
fide! et tutelae imperii Britannici causa, in extrema 
Oricntis ora, inter Seras illos remotos, auspiciis 
optimis olim tradita est. Salutamus denique 
virum doctiasimum, qui bibliothecam nostrum 
beneflcio auxit singulaii, sapientiae orientalis 
divitiis, quas cura infinita per tot annos conges- 
serat, Academiae nostrae in perpetuum donatis. 
Tanti vero muneris et auctor et interpres et custos 
Academism nostram ntlnam plurimos in annos 
exornet; quique orientem prope solem aetatis 
prioris in luce patriae nomen illustrius reddidit, 
idem inter Academiae nostrae occidentals umbras, 
vesperascente leniter vitae die, hospes honorstus 
diutissime supersit. 

hrrhp ts lAauTrn if os vo rpiii tpiyyos, 

A ipsr' 'Aieo hrjptias iowepos ififripas.” 

The editor of Little Folks is sending this 
week to children’s hospitals throughout the 
country (as for many years past) hundreds of 
painting-books, dolls, knitted articles, toys, 
scrap albums, needlework, &c., which have been 
provided by readers of the magazine. 

We have received a number of “ Letts’s 
Diaries ” for 1887, which are now published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. They retain all the 
familiar features, both in substance and form, 
which entitle them to the boast of being “ the 
best in existence.” 

A correspondent writes: 

“What Mr. Addington Symonds has penned and 
Mr. Andrew Lang has passed, might be supposed 
beyond the reach of hostile criticism, yet I read on 
p. 156 of the former’s Memoir of Ben Jomon, in 
the “English Worthies” edited by the latter, 
that * No one, I presume, is ignorant how specially 


fortunate was Samuel Johnson in having AUzsnder 
Boswell, the younger, of Auchinleck, Esq., for his 
biographer.’ ’’ 

Correction. —With reference to an announce¬ 
ment in the Academy of last week of Mr. 
Haverfield’s raised map of Syracuse, it should 
have been stated that the horizontal scale is 
“ three inches to a mile,” not “ nearly a mile to 
an inch.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The January number of The Manx Notebook 
(Douglas: Johnson) will contain an article 
on “The Manx Runic Inscriptions” by Dr. 
Vigfusson, who, as has already been stated in 
the Academy, has recently studied these monu¬ 
ments on the spot* As this has never before 
been done by any competent Scandinavian 
scholar, the paper is of exceptional importanoe. 
We are informed that Dr. Vigfusson has been 
able to correct the readings of his predecessors 
in several material points. Canon Taylor will 
continue the discussion on the ornamentation 
of the Manx crosses, and Dr. Beddoe will con¬ 
tribute a paper on “ The Physical Anthropology 
of Manxmen.” The number will also contain 
a short biography of Sir John Stanley, with a 
portrait from the original at Knowsley; and an 
old Manx Christmas Carol. 

The January number of the Hobby Horse will 
contain a reproduction of a recent picture by 
Mr. G. F. Watts; poems by Christina Rossetti, 
Selwyn Image, and Herbert P. Home; a 
photogravure from the life-mask of William 
Blake, by permission of Mr. George Richmond; 
a prose translation of Victor Hugo’s “ Rose of 
the Infanta,” by the late Anne Gilchrist, with 
an illustration by H. H. Gilchrist. 

The next issue of the Antiquary will give 
an account, from a proclamation of Queen 
Elizabeth, of an attack by the apprentices 
upon Lincoln’s Inn. “Archie Armstrong and 
Archbishop Laud ” will be the title of a paper 
apropos of Mr. Glindoni’s picture in the last 
Academy exhibition. Other contributions will 
be an account of the Morgan family of Llan- 
tamam Abbey, “ Old Cornish Fonts,” file 
Ducal palace of Venice, &c. 

The January number of Time will contain 
articles on “The Liberal Union,” by CoL 
Hozier; “Mr. Brown,” II., by Mr. H. Pot- 
tinge Stephens; “ Notes on the Poems of Mr 
Matthew Arnold,” by Mr. Armine B. Kent; 
and “A Mysterious Tale,” by Mr. Britiffe 
Skottowe. 

Mr. Heath’s pictorial magazine, Uliutra- 
tions, in its January number (which will be 
published bv Messrs. W. Kent & Co., of Pater¬ 
noster Row), will indude an article by Mr. 
Heath, entitled “ The Charm of Fern Culture ”; 
an illustrated artide on “ Hunting the Carted 
Deer,” by Mr. Walter Winans; “Round about 
St. Malo,” by Miss Margaret Thomas; and 
“ Some Famous Autographs,” including those 
of Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the author of “Loroa Doone.” 

With a view to give children an opportunity 
of participating in the Queen’s Jubilee cele¬ 
bration, the editor of Little Folks has arranged 
a scheme of considerable magnitude, having a 
direct bearing on the event. This scheme in¬ 
dudes several competitions, which are divided 
into three classes, for girls and boys of varying 
ages, so that all children of from five to sixteen 
years may compete on equal terms. There 
will be upwards of one hundred prizes, in¬ 
ducting three of the value of £20 each, and 
three of the value of £10 each. Full par¬ 
ticulars and the regulations will be given in the 
January number. 

Prof. Henry Drummond is one of the con¬ 
tributors to the British Weekly ; and an article 
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from his pen on “ How I wrote Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World ” will appear in the 
number for January 7. 

PmNorPAL H. B. Reichel will contribute to 
the January Red Dragon, the national magazine 
of Wales, a paper on “ The Future of Welsh 
Education.” The same number will contain a 
life of the hitherto almost unknown Welsh 
saint, Mellon, compiled by the Bev. Father 
George Cormaok from the recently published 
“ Actes des Saints de Diocese de Bouen.” 

“ How to be Happy, though Single,” is the 
title of a paper, by the author of “ How to be 
Happy, though Married,” which will appear in 
the January number of Cassell's Magazine. 

A NEW Parisian raise will be issued as a 
separate sheet with the January number of the 
Lady’s World. 

Northampton Notes and Queries will, from the 
first of January, be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO W0BD8W0BTH. 

Quit one, whom Nature never did betray 
Because thou lor'dst her, teach us too to know 
That lore: teach us to watch the peaceful glow 
Of sunset, and be peaceful; feel the day 
Black with the storm-cloud, till we stand and say— 
“ That is my mood ! ” to lore the river’s flow, 
The stars and birds and flowers; and ever go 
In sympathy with Nature, grave or gay. 

For Nature loved thee too: thou wast so dear 
To her large heart that she bestowed on thee 
The beauty of herself, and tuned thine ear 
To all her voioes: so amid the free 
Full sounding of thy verse we seem to hear 
The eternal music of Earth, Air, and Sea. 

Sidney A. Alexander. 


bnt he persevered in his objeot, and his collec¬ 
tions expanded into a History of Langton and of 
several Parishes in the Hundred of Oartree in 
Leicestershire (1867), which was illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches of his own. After the 
publication of the work Mr. Hill continued 
amassing materials for the history of the county; 
and in 1875 he issued a second volume on 
Market Harborough and the remaining parishes 
of Gartree Hundred, which was similarly 
illustrated to its predecessor. The first of these 
works contained a full aooount of Cradock, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson; andinit, as well as in its 
successor, were embodied many exhaustive 
pedigrees, including the Vanes and the Noels. 
Mr. Hill was the local secretary of the Leicester¬ 
shire Architectural and Archaeological Society; 
and to its Transactions he supplied many family 
articles, of whioh the most remarkable were 
on the families of Langton (withsome details of 
the life of Bennet Langton, another of Johnson’s 
friends) and on Tailbois’ memoirs of the arch¬ 
deacons of Leicester, and on the prebendaries of St. 
Margaret’s, Leicester. He also compiled a black 
letter catalogue, with etchings, of the library at 
Deene, the country seat of the late Earl of 
Cardigan. _ 

Switzerland has lost one of her most 
characteristic dialect story-tellers by the 
death of Pfarrer J. B. Egli, the parish priest 
of Oldberg in Canton Aarau. Many who did 
not know his name were familiar with his 
popular tales under the pseudonym so charac¬ 
teristic of the man, “ Hans Graduns” (“Jack 
Straightforward”). Many of his stories ap¬ 
peared under another pseudonym, “ Waldbruder 
Makkari.” Pfarrer Egli was one of the small 
band of Swiss Catholic priests who refused to 
accept the Vatican decrees of 1870. 


OBITUARY. 

The county of Leicester has recently lost two 
of its antiquaries of repute. The Venerable 
Arohdeacon Pownall, who contributed several 
papers to the Transactions of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, died 
at Dover on November 24. A still more 
active clerical enthusiast in the antiquities of 
Leicestershire, the Bev. John Harwood Hill, 
died at Cranoe rectory on December 3, aged 
seventy-seven. He graduated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, in 1834; and after serving one or 
two curacies was appointed in 1837 by Lord 
Cardigan to the rectory of Cranoe, and by the 
Lord Cbanoellor in 1841 to the vicarage of 
Welham, two benefices of the conjoint value of 
£500 per annum, situated within a few miles of 
Market Harborough. In August, 1846, the 
ancient village church of Cranoe was much 
damaged in a storm, and through the rector’s 
exertions a new church was buut in 1849 by 
subscription. The ohuroh of Welham was also 
restored during his incumbency, and in 1838 
the reotory house at Cranoe was rebuilt largely 
from his means. Mr. Hill had a large family. 
Several of his ohildren died in early life, and 
are commemorated at Cranoe. Another of them, 
John Daniel HOI, U.D., and F.B.C.S., the 
staff surgeon to the Boyal Free and Royal 
Orthopaedio Hospitals, died on April 14, 1875, 
aged thirty-six, of erysipelas, while carrying 
on his arduous professional duties. Mr. Hill’s 
wife died October 1, 1874, aged fifty-eight. 

Mr. Hill’s first work was entitled Chronicles 
of the Christian Ages. It contained a chronolo¬ 
gical record of events, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military, and was printed at Uppingham in two 
volumes. When the erection of a new church 
at Tor Langton was proposed, Mr. Hill conoeived 
the idea of supplementing the building fund by 
the sale of a history of the parish of Langton. 
Funds for the church were obtained elsewhere; 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for November 
the Conde de Valdosera maintains the absolute 
necessity of unity in the supreme command of 
the govemal-general of colonial possessions. 
Jimeno Agius laments the increase of suicide in 
Spain, while showing by statistics that it is less 
than in other countries of Europe. Becerro de 
Bengoa eulogises the late historical painter, 
president of tne Spanish school at Borne, D. Jose 
Uasado del Alisal. Much of the article is occu¬ 
pied with a description of his studio in Madrid, 
where he died this autumn, leaving unfinished 
his Apotheosis of Shakspere. Bis finest 
picture is said to be “ El regalo de la Mona.” 
Adolfo de Sandoval’s “ Study of the Middle 
Ages ” is ohiefiy a panegyric of St. Augustine; a 
chapter of a forthcoming novel by the same 
author is also given. Both are marked by a 
somewhat florid eloquence and religious senti¬ 
ment whioh reoal Chateaubriand. The instal¬ 
ment of Sanroma’s memoirs gives us his 
appreciation of the historical and literary 
authors which he chiefly studied, and Garcia 
Bamon’s Letters from Paris deal with the last 
works of Renan and Tolstoi, and with Guyau’s 
lrreligion de VAvenir which is favourably 
noticed. Pardo de Bazan’s last novel, Los Pazos 
de Ulloa, with its autobiographical prefaoe, 
meets with high praise in both these numbers. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

OaAKPnm, V. LasandensalmanaohsUlustria. Paris: 
Frlnzlne. 76 fr. 

CasviLLnB, B. Lea salaires au XlX'Sidole, Paris: 
Rousseau. 8 fr. 

Olahsits, J. La Oaune de M. Mlohelet. Paris: 
Oonquet. 86 fr. 

Fustwassosb. a., u. G. Lossohokb. Mykenisohe 
Vaaen. VorheUenisohe Thongefisse aue <1em 
Geblete d. Mittelmeeree. Berlin: Asher, its M. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bsttbabos zur Keantniss d. raeataohen Reiches, t. 
Jfolge S. Bd. Uebersioht der Stugetbiere u. Vflgel 
der Kola-Halbiosel. Von Th. Pleske. 1. ThJL St. 
Petersburg. S M. SO Pf. 

Ksossss, E. Das korperllohe Gefahl. Bln Beitrag 
ear Eatwioklangsgeechiohte d. (Mates. Breslau: 
Trewendt. S M. 

Basks, J. Der Hensoh. t. Bd. Die heutigea u. 
die vorgeeehlohtUohen Mensohenrassen. Leipzig : 
Meyer. M M. 

Rues, G. TXntersuohungen flb. die Qeslohtamnakulatur 
der Prlmaten. Leipzig: Eogelmann. ft M. 
Sautes, H. Theorle d. Gausslschen Peadsls, mlt 
S3cfesioht aui die Rotation der Brde. Berlin: 
Mayer A Mailer, l M. SO Pf. 

Stbuvb, A. TTeb. die Sohlohtenfolge in den Csrbon- 
ablagerungen lm eadllohen TheU d. MoSkaaer 
Kohlenbeokens. St. Petersburg. SM. 90 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY. 

G&axbb, P. De perfeotl oonjunotlvi usu potential 
apud prisoos soriptoree latinos. DOeeeldorf: 
Delters. 1 M. 

Dssis, Jaoques. La oostedie greoque. Paris: 
Haehetts. 16 fr. 

Fibbviub, Oh. Une Orammaire latino inSdite do 
XII* Steals, ex traits dea manusorits no. 4S5 de 
Laon et no. 15,46f (fonda latin) dels bibllotlteque 
nationals. Paris: Picard. 6fr. 

GKIHX, J. u. W. Dentsehee Worterbuoh. If. Bd. 1. 

Lfg. Bearb. v. E. WOIcker. Leipzig: Hirsel. f M. 
Geosch, G. Deoodloe Ooislioiano ISO. Jena: Neuen- 
hahu. 1 M. 85 Pf. 

Mubixsb, G. De L. Annaei Seneoae quaestionibus 
naturallbus. Bonn: Behrendt. 1 M. *0 Pf. 
PhASBB. H. De hand et haudquaquam negatlonum 
apud soriptoree Latinos usu. Jena: Pohle. 1 M. 
6) Pf. 

SOBBOETSB, P. Ad Thnoydldls librum VII. quaestloues 
phllologioae. Kunigsberg-O. Pr.: Kooh. 1M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ A NOTICEABLE MAN WITH LARGE OBEY EYE8.” 

London: Deo. 18,1886. 

Mr. Dowden quotes Mr. Traill to prove 
that Coleridge’s contributions to the Courier in 
1811 were vastly inferior to the artioles of a 
dozen years before in the Morning Poet. Mr. 
Traill is right; but the story of Coleridge’s 
oonnexion with the Courier would explain this 
inferiority, and show that it was due to no 
fault of Coleridge’s. That story has never 
been told. It wifi be found at full length in a 
short biography of Coleridge by me which will 
be published in January. The reason assigned by 
Josiah Wedge wood for withdrawing his share 
of the pension was a silly and illogical subter¬ 
fuge ; but if it had been the true reason it must 
have cancelled every obligation under which 
Coleridge stood to him. Whether Coleridge 
was chargeable with the inferiority of his con¬ 
tributions to the Courier, or whether Wedge- 
wood was right in withdrawing the pension, 
are considerations that do not at all concern 
the point raised by me. Mr. Dowden said that 
in 1811-12 Coleridge was “toiling wearily 
amid the quicksands of his own infirmities.’’ 
I say that ne was then working like a man, and 
a strong man. 

Independently of Mr. Knight’s excellent 
Wordsworth, I happened to know that the 
families of the Wordsworths and the Cole¬ 
ridges have always understood that Coleridge 
was meant by “ the noticeable man with large 
grey eyes.” It has also oome to my knowledge 
that, since the point was raised in Mr. Dowden’s 
book and in my review, some of the remaining 
members of these families still adhere to that. 
But one can have no hesitation in saying that 
they are wrong. It is true that the personal 
description agrees with that of Dorothy 
Wordsworth in 1797; but even that description 
seems to be incorrect as to a leading point. Haz- 
litt, who painted Coleridge’s portrait, described 
(see the Liberal) the poet’s eyes as dark, and 
dark in their lustre. I could give at least 
two other proofs that Coleridge’s eves were 
not grey in the year 1802. Let any 
reader take up the poem and ask 
himself if, by any possibility of interpretation, 
the sixth and seventh stanzas can apply to 
Coleridge. Then let him read the first, second, 
and third stanzas and say if the description 
does not exaotly tally with the manner of 
man he thinks Coleridge to have been. If the 
hint of physical activity in the second stanza 
presents a difficulty, I shall ask him to defer 
his judgment until I have been able to show 
in the little book already written what 
Coleridge’s personal habits were from 1800 to 
1803. 

Who, then, was “the noticeable man with 
large grey eyes ” ? Mr. Dowden says William 
Calvert. Prom information whioh has been 
obtained for me by my friend, Mr. Edwin 
Jackson (Hawthorns, Keswick), I am now 
satisfied that Mr. Dowden is wrong. I have 
three reasons for objecting : (l)beoause William 
Calvert was not “ a noticeable man with large 
grey eyes ” : his eyes—according to the only 
remaining authority—were dark, or very dark 
hazel, and his hair was of the deepest black; 
(2) because the Calvert family have never had 
the vaguest notion that Wordsworth had 
done William Calvert the honour of a full- 
length portrait; (3) because the poem says that 
the people of the valley often wondered what 
business the noticeable man could have among 
them, and William Calvert had the most sub¬ 
stantial business, and the very clearest right. I 
learn through Mr. J. Fisher Crosthwaite, a 
Cumberland antiquary of distinction, that the 
names of Calvert and Raisley, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Keswick, go back in an unbroken 
line to the sixteenth ceptury, and that from the 


period of the German oolony these names have 
represented persons of almost the highest local 
interest. This fact—if Calvert were meant— 
seems to convict Wordsworth of extraordinary 
ignorance. The notioeable man was oertainly 
not Coleridge, and—with all deferenoe to Mr. 
Dowden’s judgment—I think as oertainly not 
Calvert. Who was he P He must have been a 
stranger in South-west Cumberland ; a man of 
poetio sympathies, but not, neoessarily, a poet; 
and a person gifted with an extraordinary 
faoulty for industrious idleness. 

The Ohesnut Cottage problems (!) are 
hardly worth more comment. Miss Melene 
Dare is dead. The house was altered con¬ 
siderably some time after Shelley’s visit; but my 
general description is, I am told, almost exactly 
accurate. As to the two and a half guineas a 
week said to have been paid by Shelley, Mr. 
Jackson, who has spoken to Mrs. Dare (Gideon 
Dare’s daughter-in-law), says that the pay¬ 
ment was, as Mr. Dowden infers, for board and 
lodgings, and that Shelley never rented Ohesnut 
Cottage at all, but lodged and boarded there. 
Touching the burglaries, Mr. Jackson writes: 
“I cannot find from Keswick folk that anything 
of the kind occurred. Peter Crosthwaite, of the 
Museum, who noted down in his diary everything 
of consequence, has left no mention of these bur¬ 
glaries. I think Shelley’s poetio mind may have 
been alarmed at a little horse-play.” 

T. Hall Caine. 


Cheltenham: Deo. 14,188S. 
Mr. Dowden, in his letter last week, says: 
“ Possibly he [De Quincey] makes elsewhere a 
clearer statement, now forgotten by me.” 

In the Confessions of an English Opium-eater 

8 >. 6, author’s edition) De Quincey imagines 
oleridge saying, 

“Know all men by these presents that I, 
8. T. C., o noticeable man with large grey eyes,* am a 
licensed opium-eater, whereas this other man is a 
buccaneer, a pirate, a flibustier, and can have none 
but a forged license in his disreputable pocket. 
In the name ot Virtue, arrest him ! ” 

The following note is added : 

“ * See Wordsworth’s exquisite picture of 8. T. C. 
and himself as occasional denizens in the ' Castle 
of Indolenoe.' ” 

W. J. Newcomb. 


THE MOABITE STONE. 

Cambridge: Deo.T, 1886. 

Profs. Smend and Socin in their recent 
tract on the Moabite Stone, referred to in the 
Academy of November 27, have confirmed 
some of the doubtful readings suggested by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau in the Revue Critique, ii., 
1873, as well as, in some instances, giving new 
ones. The readings mil bsiri n», 1. 12, 
and mrr 'bs-lri, lines 17, 18, belong to the 
former class. It is not, however, easy to accept 
their translation, “ Altaraufsatz D W D H" 
and “ Altaraufs&tze JahweV’for these some¬ 
what obsoure words. As Dr. Neubauer has 
already pointed out, the verb 2110, whioh is used 
in reference to them, seems to require a living 
being as an object, Jer. xxii. 19, xv. 3, xlix. 20 
(although this is not the oase 2 Sam. xvii. 13), 
and the meaning of brilS is probably mighty 
one, or hero, as in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. It is 
interesting to notice the difference between the 
two statements in 1. 12, “ and I brought back 
from there ('Ataroth) the mighty one of Dodo,” 
and in 11. 17, 18, “ and 1 took from there 
(Nebo) the mighty ones of Jahveh.” The 
words Dodo ana Jahveh seem to imply that the 
had some priestly office, and “ I brought 
back ” in 1. 12 may point to HTH as a divinity 
which was properly inferior to Kemos’, although 
here there was a defection. 


In the difficult passage, Ezek. xlni. 15 , it 
seems almost necessary to take t ?N"in as some 
upper part of the altar; and this would be a 
very appropriate name for Jerusalem in Isaiah 
xxix. 1. (cf. Is. i. 11), and if bSdH, 
Is. xxxiii. 7, be the right reading, we probably 
have a plural formed from it, “ the inhabitants 
of Ariel ”; but, on the other hand, we find this 
word with a wholly different meaning in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20, “two mighty men of Moab.’’ It it 
possible thatwe have here in bwiN a local void 
m use in Moab and the neighbourhood, from 
Gilead to “ the desert of Hie sea,” as the local 
VTD was among the Philistines. Brogsoh-Bey 
((res. Aeg., o. xiv.) finds the word in uua sense 
in an Egyptian letter of the time of Raineses 11., 
and considers it to be an. indication of Semitic 
influence. A similar name ''bri'lH is found 
among the Gadites (Gen. xlvi. 16, and Numb, 
xxvi. 17), and it is possible we find a shortened 
form of it in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 (may we com¬ 
pare this, ”'N3, Numb. xxL 16, and Q'Vh *183, 
Is. xv. 8?). This, perhaps, is more probable 
than that we should have fP as the latter 
part of the compound n'lH. If this be the 
shortened form of a Moabitiah word meaning 
“ a chief,” or “ hero,” we might naturally find 
it in oonnexion with Gilead (2 Kings xv. 25), 
“ the desert of the sea,” Is. xxi. 8; and vita 
Moab in Is. xv. 9, in this place there may be 
a play upon the word (c/. Is. xxx. 7), “ the 
ruler shall be fieroe as a lion.” If this be so, 
notN should have somewhat the same mean¬ 
ing as nOQl “ silence,” “ desolation.” Prob¬ 
ably, as Dr. Neubauer says, the root *>8 meant 
' * strength ”; and it is possible we may find it in 
3N1D "IV and -ISHV, the H and S being 
interchanged as C'biM (Is. xv. 8), and D'bll 
(Ezek. xlvii. 10). Perhaps we find the same root 
in the Gadite name, THN (Numb. xxvi. 17), 
whioh may be for T7T7S, where the T)7 
would be the TTTn of 1. 12, With Hill we 
may compare Orf? *T2 7171, “ Dodo of 
Bethlehem,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 24; and this name 
Dodo, as well as David, may connect Bethlehem 
with a Moabitiah cult. Perhaps this may ex¬ 
plain why David selected Moab as a plane of 
refuge to r his father Mid mother (l Bam, 
xxii. 3). Is it possible we have in Is. xv. 3 a 
reference to ’Ar’el, and that we should read 

Tiny?' D'btnH37 nnbV is* 

G. W. Coins*. 


8HELTA, THE TINKERS’ LANGUAGE. 

Manchester: Deo A I** 

May I be allowed to note that Mr, Wand 
first broached this subject, not at the jeoant 
Orientalist Congress in Vienna, but in Jf»- 
millan’s Magaune; and afterwards enlarged 
upon it in the last chapter of his OyfeM 
(Triibner, 1882), where he quotes about 250 
words, the majority of whioh he obtained from 
an Irish tinker in America. 

The Syrian tinkers’ talk may be that g»v» 
in See teen’s Reiten durch Syrien (Berlin, 1854), 
second part, p. 184, which purport* to be 
Romany, but of which few words can be traced 
to that language. Probably, the vagrant* m 
every laud nave a slang of their own. 

"Shelta” is well known to Gyp«e« as 
“Mumpers’ talk.” In June 1879 a Gjp*y 
supplied me with 

Bonar, good (Hotten’s Slang Diot, bone). 

Brogies, breeches. 

Dunnick, dunny, cow (Hotten, dunaher, cow- 
stealer). 

Klapper, turnpike gate. 

Kin, house (Hotten, ken; Leland, kiena). 

Koggies, turnips. 

Make, sheep (onomatop.). 

Rum-kin oove, gentleman (fine-houie man). 

Slang, to put or atay in a Arid. 
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Slum, good (Hotten, “slum the gorjer,” 

“ best ” or oheat the fallow). 

A few days later a lace hawker at Southport 
gave me, among other common words, 

Pear, married woman (Leiand, bewr ; Hotten, 
burerk ; murerk, lady). 

Qloch (guttural), master, polioeman (Hotten, 
gloak, man; Sootch). 

QivUi, oow (Gypsy, grovni ). 

Qarjar, man (Gypsy, gaujo). 

Staring, ear (simile). 

Laekan, girl (Leland, Uiehetn). 

Hanging, talking (Gotten, mang, to talk; 
Sootoh). 

Nethrua, bed (Gypsy, woochrus). 

Nejith, stand baok, look out ( f Gypsy, na jot, 
don’t go). 

Bootki, basket. 

Bharag, kiss. 

BObli, sir. 

TOrog, mumper (Sootch, tory). 

Mr. Leland’s collection is much more extensive, 
and affords a better idea of the capabilities of 
“ Shelta,” e.g.: 

Lathool, nice. 

Loshools, flowers. 

tothUn, sweet. 

Mailya, finger, hand (Erse, meur, finger). 

Mailyen, to feel. 

Thom, violently (Erse, from, heavy). 

Thomyok, magistrate (great one ?). 

Tomgarheid, gold (from airgiod, heavy silver). 

Tom-numpa, bank-note (great pound). 

The formation of “Shelta ” by the application 
of “ back slang’’ to Erse is curious: 

So, odd, two (Erse, do). 

Nai, ayen, nine (Erse, naoi ). 

Dai, ten (Erse, deach). 

Hinniadh, eleven (Erse, aon-deug). 

This raises a suspicion that the well-known 
slang adjective rum is “ baok slang ” for mar, 
great. “Shelta” also comprises “rhyming 
slang ” or “ head slang ”: 

Oratcot, waistcoat. 

Orawder, solder. 

Orupper, supper. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Leland and others 
may be induced to contribute to your pages 
further words, as no sound judgment can be 
formed as to the extent or antiquity of this 
dialect unless more materials are rendered 
available for its study. H. T. Cbojton. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

lfoxnxv, Deo. JO, 4 pm. Asiatic: “Some Remarks on 
the Narrative ofjra-hien,” by Prof S. Beal. 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘' Birds’ Nests and 
Eggs, by Mr. H. Seebohm. 

S p.m. Aristotelian: “ Halebranohe," by Mr. 
H. w. Carr- 

8p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Principle and Practice of Ornamental Design," TV., 
by Mr"8. V. Day. 

Tubbday, Dec. ai, 7.45 p.m. Statistical : “ Sliding- 
Soales and other Methods of Wage-Arrangements 
lnthe North of England,” by Mr. L. L. fTr. Piioe. 

S p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Use and Equip¬ 
ment of Engineering Laboratories,” by Prof. 
A. B. W. Kennedy. 

S.S0 pm. Zoological: “ Atavism,” by Mr. J. 
Bland Button : “ The Systematic Position of 
Sponges,” by Dr. B. von Len&safeld; “Indian 
Earthworms,” by Dr. A. Gibbs Bourne; “ Hie Fin 
of Cmiedmt, by Mr. G. B. Howes. 

Tbubspst, Deo. SS, s p.m, * ' * 

Elements af Biology/ 
kestar. 


London Institution: “ The 
Vi, by Prof. B. Ray Lan- 


8CIENOE. 

Luck or Cunning, at th* main Mtant of Organio 
Modification ? By Samuel Butler. Op, 8, 
(Triibner.) 

Thu hardest heart could not fail to be touched 
by the profound pathos of Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
Op. 8. I am not indulging in Mr. Butler’s 


own favourite mood of irony; I mean what 
I say, and I really feel it. In the first place, 
here is a work of consummate ingenuity, rare 
literary skill, and a certain happy vein of 
sardonic humour—a work pregnant with 
epigram, sparkling with wit, and instinct 
throughout with a powerful original fanoy— 
flung out upon the world in the uncongenial 
guise of a scientific treatise, and scarcely likely 
ever to meet the eyes of anybody except 
those who will regard it merely m the light of 
a futile pieoe of vain argument against Charles 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection. Mr. 
Butler submits his “ Paradise Lost ” to an 
audience whose only possible view of it must 
needs be that it “proves naething.” One 
grieves to see so admirable a craftsman wasting 
his fins workmanship on such unpromising 
material. But, in the second plaoe, and 
this is far more serious and far more pathetic, 
our great master of irony is beginning to feel 
the loneliness and isolation of his false position 
with a keen sensitiveness which at once 
provokes one’s most heartfelt sympathy. He 
stands by himself, a paradoxer of the first 
water, hopeless and friendless, at least in the 
desert of the present generation. His theory, 
he now tells us himself more than once, has 
proved to him a white elephant. It has got 
him into the hottest of hot water, lost him 
friends, cost him money, and generally spoiled 
what might have been a great life for him. 
But even so he is not downcast; for he is 
made of the very stuff that heroes and martyrs 
and madmen are made of. “ Ishmaels are 
not without their uses,’’ he says in his own 
uaint quiet fashion, “and they are not a 
rug in the market just now.’’ Or once 
more, later on in his book: “ I heartily hope 
I may never be what is commonly called 
successful in my own lifetime; and if I go on 
as I am doing now, I have a fair ohance of 
succeeding in not succeeding.’’ The last faint 
hope of a posthumous triumph, a reversal of 
the verdict at some dim future moment, alone 
buoys up Mr. Butler’s mind against the 
universal apathy and unbelief of a stiff-neoked 
and untoward generation. That hope is too 
like despair for prudence to smother; and I 
for one should be loth indeed to attempt the 
cruel task of smothering it. Op. 8 will have 
enemies enough to fling stones at its head. 
Let one sincere friend, hard hit by it himself, 
give it in Christian guise the right hand of 
a new-found amity. 

For, indeed, I must fain confess in a little 
palinodia, not, I trust, quite too late in the 
day, that we have all hitherto done an un¬ 
witting injustice to Mr. Butler. Evolution, 
Old and New, took the critics’ breath away. 
Astonished to find Charles Darwin, whom 
we all regarded with love and veneration, 
virulently assailed for all the meannesses, 
ettinesses, and knavish trioks which we 
new to be most conspicuously absent from 
bis grand, simple, and noble character, we 
took Mr. Butler too much au tSritux. "We 
forgot that he was a clever paradox-monger, 
with a subtle irony for his chief weapon; and 
we treated him with the high and austere 
disdain which so audacious and vindictive an 
attack seemed most to merit. It is hard not to 
treat him so even now, when one thinks how 
great and good a man he persistently mis¬ 
represents and abuses. Nevertheless, that 
feeling is, in faot, entirely misplaced. Mr. 


Butler misrepresents Darwin for the best of 
motives—beoause he misreads him. He has 
erected in his own mind, in perfect good faith, 
a horrible Moloch before whose greedy shrine 
men offer up remorselessly the just reputa¬ 
tions of Lamarck, Buffon, and Erasmus 
Darwin; he has christened this hideous 
oreation of his fanoy by Charles Darwin’s 
name, attributing to it a series of ghastly 
thefts and distortions of which Charles Darwin 
himself was utterly incapable; and filled with 
righteous wrath against the Frankenstein of 
his own brain, he goes forth now, a biological 
Quixote, to wage a holy war against the 
wicked giant he has laboriously invented for 
his personal vexation. 

“ Sometimes,” he exolaims once, with delicious 
naiveti, “ . . . when I read Mr. Darwin’s works 
and those of his eulogists, I wonder whether 
there is not some other Mr. Darwin, some other 
Origin of Species, some other Professors Huxley, 
Tyndal, and Bay Lankester, and whether in 
each case some malicious fiend has not {Mimed 
off a counterfeit upon me that differs toto coelo 
from the original.’’ 

Exaotly. So it is; and the malioious fiend 
in question dwells supreme in a strange 
oorner of Mr. Samuel Butler’s singular idio¬ 
syncrasy. “ At times,” he says again, “ I 
find it difficult to believe I am not the viotim 
of hallucination.” That, indeed, is a hopeful 
sign. When the patient recognises his sad 
condition, however fitfully, there are yet 
chances of a prosperous recovery. 

The fact is, Mr. Butler does well in very 
truth to number in successive order his 
various works. From Op. 3 to Op. 8, at least, 
we can trace steadily through all its stages of 
evolution the rise and progress of this huge 
fungoid growth of unnatural suspicion which 
now occupies the entire area of a profoundly 
able and original brain. It is possible to 
forgive Mr. Butler for his language about 
Darwin when one reads his language about 
other people. One sees how thoroughly the 
man’s whole mental vision has been warped 
and distorted by a primordial fallacy; how his 
mind’s eye has suffered from a complete 
strabismus, which prevents him from seeing 
anything that relates to Darwin or evolution 
in a plain, straightforward, candid manner. 
Oblique himself, he oan find nothing but obli¬ 
quity in the normal reotitude of other people. 
In Life and Mdbit he threw out a olever 
hint, but a hint that ran oounter to the general 
evolution of evolutionary oonoepts. The 
world neglected it; the world, perhaps, 
treated it too hardly. We failed to rise at 
Mr. Butler’s humour, and Mr. Butler con¬ 
ceived accordingly an intense contempt and 
aversion for all of us. There must be surely 
something wrong, thinks the author of 
Ercwhon, about this man Darwin, whose 
crooked evolutionism a prejudiced world so 
very much prefers to mine. He grew tired, 
he tells us, of hearing this Aristides always 
called just. He began to brood over his own 
failure and the enormous success of the 
thinker whom he envisaged to himself as his 
great rival. Gradually the paradox became a 
monomania; and as pure monomania it cer¬ 
tainly emerges in Op. 8. No force of words 
oan now paint the blackness and wickedness 
of Charles Darwin’s heart. He is “suave 
but fraudulent ” ; he is “ ostrich-like and 
pitiable”; he “told Lamarck to go away 
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after grossly misrepresenting him”; he 
“ sneaked out ” his claims to proprietorship in 
the doctrine of descent with modification. It 
is even imputed to him for unrighteousness 
that, while his real Christian name was 
Charles Robert, he always called himself 
Charles only. In Mr. Butler’s eyes Darwin 
could do or say nothing except for some pro* 
fonndly cunning and wicked reason. If he 
writes “ yes,” it is in order to lay false claim to 
a deep knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon affirma¬ 
tive ; if he writes “ no,” it is in order to bam¬ 
boozle us with the absolute decisiveness of a 
categorical negation; if he writes “perhaps,” it 
is in order to befog our poor minds with the 
nebulous uncertainty of an indefinite adverb. 
If he asks a question, it is to avoid commit¬ 
ting himself to a fixed opinion; if he guards a 
sentence by an “almost” ora “possibly,” it is 
to leave himself a Jesuitical loophole of escape, 
and to salve the uncomfortable pricking of an 
evil conscience. Hor is that all. By this 
time the monomania has extended its borders. 
Everybody who ventures to agree with 
Darwin, when he ought to be agreeing with 
Mr. Butler, is a member of a vast organised 
conspiracy for hoodwinking and deceiving the 
British public. When Prof. Huxley meets 
Prof. Ray Lankester they must feel inclined 
to stick their tongues in their cheeks, as 
when an augur met an augur. People who 
write books in praise of Darwin, or in favour 
of his theories, are only throwing dust in the 
eyes of their readers, and “will doubtless 
continue to throw it as long as an honest 
penny is to be turned by doing so.” Mr. 
Butler, in fact, has reached the white heat of 
anger when a man hits out about him wildly, 
and attacks everybody who gets within range, 
for the mere gratification of his own excited 
and aimless passion. It amuses him, and, 
oddly enough, it amuses his intended victims 
also. I have seldom read a more delightful 
or readable book, in its own way, than Luck 
or Cunning. 

More than that; allowance being duly made 
for the obliquity of vision which twists aside 
all Mr. Butler’s ideas about Natural Selection, 
Luck or Cunning is a most valuable, original, 
and suggestive contribution to current evolu¬ 
tionary thought. It is much to be hoped 
that biologists will read it, and will try to 
forget its emotional medium. Searching cri¬ 
ticism like Mr. Butler’s helps to bring into 
stronger relief the real differences of view 
between Spencer, Darwin, Lamarck, and 
Wallace; helps to bring out the ideas of 
Semper, Hering, Lankester, and Romanes; 
helps therefore to form, in the end, a fuller, 
truer, and wider concept of evolution in 
all its aspects. The author of JErotehon has 
at bottom something to say, and the some¬ 
thing has often been unduly overlooked. It 
will be a great mistake if men of scienoe, 
misled by a style to which they are so little 
accustomed, rule him out of court inexorably 
without even granting him so much as a 
hearing. 

Where everybody gets so many hard knocks, 
one man’s bruises count for little. But I 
should like briefly to add that the apparent 
inconsistency of which Mr. Butler accuses his 
present critic in an article in Mind (observing 
that when I “ make stepping stones of my 
dead selves” I “jump upon them to some 
tune ”) is really no inconsistency at all. The 


article dealt with nervous systems only, and 
T have always believed with Herbert Spencer 
that nervous systems must be due to natural 
selection of functionally produced modifica¬ 
tions, not of spontaneous or “accidental” 
variations. This is a small point, to be sure, 
oomparedwith the tremendous accusations else¬ 
where; but as Mr. Butler is anxious to mis¬ 
represent nobody, I know he will be glad to 
stand corrected even in a very minor matter 
affecting a very minor person. 

Gssnt Alt, sir. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHANN NICOLAI MADVIG. 

The news of the death of Madvig hardly oame 
as a surprise. Ten years have already passed 
sinoe his pupils published a volume of Oputcula 
Philologica in honour of one who had then been 
“per quinqnaginta annos universitatis Hanniae 
decus ”; and the later publications of the 
veteran scholar have often been accompanied by 
laments over failing physical strength. But 
the world of scholars will feel themselves the 
poorer for the loss of one whose services in the 
past were so conspicuous, and whose interest in 
his much-loved studies was still as keen as ever. 
For the fourth edition of the seoond volume of 
his Livy, published only within the last few 
months, he had again gone over the whole 
text, and introduced a few valuable emenda¬ 
tions, with fresh arguments in favour of old 
readings, which show how fully he kept up 
with every advance in criticism. 

Johann Nioolai Madvig was born on August 
7,1804, at Svaneke in Bornholm. Of his student 
life no account is accessible; but in 1826 he 
brilliantly opened his career as a teacher in the 
University of Copenhagen by his Emendations 
in Ciceronit Librot Philotonhicot, in whioh he 
showed already remarkable command of the 
usage of Cicero, and that intolerance of 
nonsense which marks all his critical work. 
Bishop Stubbs has recently put forward a 
humourously pathetic plea against statutory 
lectures. Madvig would have heartily echoed 
his words, if we may judge from his description 
of his own anguish of mind at the thought that 
so much had been wrung from him in piece¬ 
meal fashion during the earlier years of his 
professorship in the way of “ programmes ” and 
introductory addresses. We cannot say how 
much may have been lost by this; but we have 
abundant reason to be grateful for what is 
given in the two volumes of the Oputcula 
Academica (1834 and 1842), which contain the 
disquisitions so produced between 1829 and 
1842. Devoted mainly, though not solely, to 
questions that arise from the text on the matter 
of Cicero, they constitute by far the most 
important contribution made during those years 
to our knowledge of the great orator. But the 
Copenhagen professor was not hindered, any 
more than the late Oxford professor of modern 
history, during the time of his tribulation, from 
producing work of a more continuous kind. In 
1839 appeared his first edition of Cicero’s De 
Finibut Bonorum et Malorum. This was 
afterwards materially improved (in 1869 and 
again in 1876), mainly by the withdrawal 
of a premature attempt at a strictly Ciceronian 
orthography; but, from the first, it took rank 
as a most important contribution at once to the 
history of philosophy, and, in a still higher 
degree, to the laws of the best Latin prose. 
The current saying of a Cambridge tutor was 
hardly exaggerated, “If you master that com¬ 
mentary, you will have a very fair knowledge 
of the Latin language.” An incidental advan¬ 
tage was that the bubble of a most undeserved 
reputation was burst; and that Goerenz, though 
at times treated with a severity which almost ‘ 


aroused compassion, oeasei for ever from 
troubling the bewildered student. The Latin 
Grammar (first German edition, 1844) and the 
Greek Syntax (1847, English translation, 1853) 
are too well known to call for comment. Greatly 
superior to those which were then in possession 
of the "field, both in delicate accuracy of obser¬ 
vation, and in clear precision of statement, they 
are now of necessity falling into the background 
as compared with those which are based upon a 
fuller employment of modern methods. Madvig 
remained to tbe last but little interested either 
in comparative philology, or even in the 
historical development of the Latin and Greek 
languages. His grammars therefore cannot be 
permanently ranked much higher than that of 
Buttmann; and like that excellent work, they 
form the high-water mark of all that can be 
achieved without the aid of the more powerful 
instruments of research now at the command of 
grammarians. The brilliant Emendatianes 
Livianae (1860, second edition 1876) showed 
Madvig at his very best. Returning—after an 
interval of three years far otherwise empl yed— 
to his university duties in 1852, he acquired the 
most intimate knowledge of an author to 
whose criticism he had already made valuable 
contributions ; and, aided by his marvellous in¬ 
stinct for style, and not less for the demands of 
the context, he made a series of corrections to 
which, for combined brilliancy and inevitable¬ 
ness, it is hard to find any parallel. There are 
few things more delightful in textual criticism 
than the manner in whioh Madvig detects the 
weak spot in a passage, perhaps never before 
suspected, and leads the reader irresistibly up 
to the certain remedy for it. A work like this 
inevitably led to the demand for a complete 
edition, which Madvig, aided by his pupil 
Ussing, was happily able to meet; and 
his text of Livy, in four volumes (1881- 
1866, and in several subsequent editions 
holds a plaoe of unchallenged preeminence. 
In his Adversaria Oritica (1871, 1873, and 1884) 
the great critic endeavoured to give a system¬ 
atic view of the principles of criticism, and to 
illustrate them in their application to a whole 
series of Greek and Latin authors. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this work serves to exemplify not less 
the limitations than the wonderful strength of 
his genius. In Greek prose he was hardly less 
happy than in Latin prose, though his con¬ 
tributions were less numerous. In Greek verse 
his suggestions, though always acute, are 
rarely inevitable. But, in Latin verse, haste 
not uncommonly led him into daring defiance 
of the laws of metre and quantity; and the 
scholar who was acknowledged master in his 
own line had to submit to a rebuke not less 
crushing than well-deserved at the hands of 
Ritschl, when, on the strength of a study of 
some five of the plays of Plautus, he ventured 
to challenge a critic who had devoted powers 
hardly inferior to his own to the life-long study 
of everything bearing on his author. Hot only 
in the more or less dubious region of Plautine 
metre, but even in correcting Ovid and Pro¬ 
pertius, Madvig allowed himself to put forth a 
series of false quantities which would have 
been a discredit to a fifth-form schoolboy. 
The last of his important works was noticed 
not long ago in these columns. His treatise 
“ On the Constitution and Administration of 
the Roman State ” (1881-82) is written out of 
the fulness of the knowledge gathered in a 
lifetime of active study and teaching. It is 
throughout a tacit protest against Mommsen’s 
treatment of the Roman constitution as based 
upon theoretical oonoeptions of the nature of 
official authority. It is marked by remarkable 
clearness and sobriety ; and it is critical without 
being sceptical, dwelling rather on the incom¬ 
pleteness of our authorities than upon their 
untrustworthy character. 

It w»s not left for Madvig to be tafeeq from 
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us before his greatness was recognised. He 
has held for nearly fifty years a place in the 
very foremost rank of scholars; and, now that 
he is gone, many will feel that he has left but 
two of his peers behind. And even the un¬ 
wearied veteran of Leiden, even the brilliant 
and nnerring genius of Berlin, is inferior in 
some respects to the scholar who is gone. 
Cobet has done nothing for Latin, Mommsen 
has done nothing for Greek, comparable to 
what Madvig has done for both those lan¬ 
guages. If his influence as a teacher has not 
been equal to that of men like Hitachi and 
Curtins, muoh is due to the fact that he has 
always been teaching in the language of a 
nation numerically small. But scholars like 
TJssing, Bugge, and Gertz show that his pupils 
are not unworthy of him. And, in a sense, 
we are all his pupils ; for the works of Madvig 
will long be as fruitful of stimulus and instruc¬ 
tion to the scholar as those of Bentley, of Lach- 
mann, or of Munro. A. S. W, 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

Thb late Prof. Morris, at the time of his 
death, had made considerable progress with a 
third edition of his Catalogue of British Fossils. 
Borne of his friends, reluotant that so valuable 
a work should be lost to science, have arranged 
to rewise and complete the MS.; and the neces¬ 
sary expenses of preparing it for the press 
have_been guaranteed by his nearest surviving 
relative, who rightly holds that this will be 
the best monumeut to his memory. The editor- 
in-chief is Dr. H. Woodward of the British 
Museum, and he is assisted by a number of 
specialists, among whom are Drs. Hinde and 
Traquair, Profs. Duncan, Bupert Jones, Lap- 
worth, Nicholson, H. G. Seeley, Messrs. 
Carruthers, Etheridge, Hudleston, and Lyd- 
deker. The syndics of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press have now undertaken the publica¬ 
tion of the work, which it is hoped may appear 
in the course of the coming year. 

Palaeolithic if an in N.-W. Middlesex: the 
Evidence of his Existence and the Physical 
Conditions under which he lived in Baling 
and . its Neighbourhood, illustrated by the 
oondition and oulture presented by certain 
existing savage races, by Mr. J. Allen Brown, 
will be published by Macmillan & Co. early in 
January next. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Pbof. WntDiscH has just finished a “ Char- 
akteristik ” of the late Georg Curtius and his 
position in science. In Geltio philology he has 
lately read before the Boyal Saxon Society of 
Sciences a paper on the Italo-Celtic deponent 
and passive, and he has made some new 
combinations, such as the Vedio vishti (for 
vip+ti), which Both explains by “Mai,” with 
the Gaelic fecht, the Sanskrit vraja with the 
Gaelio fraig “ wall.” 

Thb new part of the Irische Texte is about 
to appear. It contains the Alexander-saga 
from the Lebar Breco, the tragical death ofthe 
Sons of Usneoh from the Glenn Mas&in MS. in 
the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, and 
three of the stories introductory to the Tain 
b6 CHalnae. All are accompanied by transla¬ 
tions and notes. 

Thb conjecture in the Academy of December 
4, 1886, p. 382, that xomr comes from xoFuiv, 
seems confirmed by the form ivotF v i quoted by 
Gustav Meyer ( Oriech. Grammatik, 2te Aufl.), 
5 223, from an Argive inscription. 

The PhUalogische Wochenschrift for Decem¬ 
ber 4 has a long and not very favourable 
review, by C. Miohaelis, of Dr. Holden’s edition 
of Plutarch’s Gracchi and Sulla. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camsbidoi Antiquarian Bochty.— (Monday, 
Nov. St.) 

Bbv. G. F. Browns, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Jenkinson exhibited a volume containing Bxpositio 
Hymnorum and Bxpositio Sequentiarum, both printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1502. The book, which 
belongs to the Church Library at Nantwich, was 
seen there in the summer by Mr. J. E. Poster; 
and the rector very kindly lent it to him to 
examine at his leisure. No other copy of either 
work is known to exitt.—“Frescoes at Chip¬ 
penham,” by C. E. Keyser. The church of St. 
Margaret, Chippenham, five miles from New¬ 
market, has been lavishly decorated with wall- 
frescoes, probably in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. The frescoes are still partly covered with 
whitewash, and those portions which are exposed 
are much perished. The chanoel screen, especially 
mentioned in Lysons, retains on the lower panels 
some of theoriginal colouring, viz., a small pattern 
in yellow on a groundwork of red and green on 
the alternate panels. The roof of the north 
chapel is a lean-to, the rafters being painted in 
dark colour with stars, or suns, quatrefolls, window 
tracery, and other ornamental designs. The Nave 
Arcade: on all the pillars are traces of colour, 
the two east on north side being most marked. 
On the south-east face of the east pillar is a head. 
The capitals and abaci ate also richly deoorated, 
south wall of south aisle: St. George and the 
Dragon. In the centre is the head and body of St. 
George, with his cross painted on his breastplate, and 
epaulettes. He is probably on horseback, and leaning 
forward in the act of piercing the dragon with his 
spear, which he grasps in his right hand. Behind 
St. George may p:sibly be made out the princess, 
whom the saint has rescued, kneeling with her 
lamb, and on the eastern part of the picture are 
seated on the walls of the city the Hn g and 
queen beholding the combat. A gateway with 
portcullis is pourtrayed below. This subject is 
comparatively common, but the only other example 
recorded in Cambridgeshire is at Eversden. North 
wall of north aisle : occupying its usual situation 
is the upper part of a very large painting of St. 
Christopher, placed at the east side of the north 
door and facing the southern entrance. The saint 
is staggering under the weight of his burden, in 
accordance with the usual rhyming distich, “ Parve 
puer quis tu; graviorem non toleravi,” to which 
our Lord replies—“Non mirans sistu, nam sum 

a ui cuncta oreavi” St. Christopher is clad in rich 
owing drapery coloured vermilion and Indian 
red. Our Saviour is seated on the left shoulder 
of the saint. He is nimbed and clad in a red 
garment, but the features are defaced. He holds 
the orb in His left hand, while the right is held up 

with the two fingers extended in the act of benedic¬ 
tion. St. Christopher became most popular 
throughout England in the fifteenth oentury, and 
a large number of mural paintings and other 
representations of him in our churches have been 
recorded, especially in the Eastern Counties. A 
portion of a similar painting remains at Burwell, 
and other examples have been found in Cambridge¬ 
shire, at the old Chapel of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Oherryhinton, Eversden, Impington, 
Grantcheeter, Milton, and Wilbur ton. Several ex- 
am pies in old glass are mentioned in Cole’s MS.notes 
of the Cambridgeshire churches. To the east of this 
window is pourtrayed the martyrdom of St.Erasmus 
with all its horrible d tails. The saint nimhad and 
with his bishop’s mitre, is laid on a bed, nude with 
the exception of a loin doth. Above are two 
figures on either side of a windlass, round whioh 
they are winding the bowel of the Saint. Above 
again, seated on a throne, is a royal personage to 
whom two figures, in evident amazement, are 
pointing out the scene depicted above, viz., the 
soul of the bishop being borne np to heaven in a 
napkin held by angels. The rays of heaven are 
shown in the upper part of the picture. This sub¬ 
ject is comparatively rare, and the only reoorded 
examples in mural painting have been found at 
Aaspi'.ey Crude, and Cirenoester, Gloucestershire, 
mid WMtwell, Isle of Wight. At Pnckenham 
Perry, Norfolk, and Dumeston, Dorset sculptures 
have been found, treating the subject exactly 
as at Chippenham. On the north wall of the north 
chapel, to the west of the window, has been a large 
and very interesting subject. Although a large 


tablet has unfortunately been fixed in the middle 
of the subject, there is no doubt that here has been 
depicted " St. Michael weighing Souls, and the 
Blessed Virgin interceding on the Souls’ behalf.” 
Above the tablet can be seen the wings of the arch- 
sugel, and on each side the scales of the balances 
which he is holding. On the west cideare demons 
trying to force down the scales containing the evil 
deeds of the deceased, while on the east is a majestic 
figure of the Virgin, crowned and nimbed, holding 
a sceptre in her left hand, while with her right 
hand she is touching the scale, which, according to 
the legend, at onoe goes down and the soul is saved. 
The Virgin is dad in rich garments, with outer 
doak, and a diaper of pomegranates on her dress. 
The ground on which she stands is grey, 
and the general background red. In the upper 
part of the picture is the ooat of arms of the person 
at whose expense the painting was executed, viz., 
gules a chevron or between three douhle edged 
combs argent. Can these arms be identified P The 
subject of St. Michael weighing souls is generally 
found in representations of the Great Day of 
Judgment, to which it of course always alludes. 
The particular treatment, as at Chippenham, is not 
uncommon. Photographs were exhibited, but the 
frescoes are so muck perished that few details can 
be seen in the photographs. The president 
showed a full-sized drawing of the martyrdom of 
St. Erasmus, under Diocletian, which he had 
traced from the fresco at Chippenham; also a 
charcoal drawing of the alabaster group found at 
Bucken h a m, with the same subject, enlarged by 
Mr. H. Chapman to the same size as the figures at 
Chippenham, and a tracing of the fresco at Ciren¬ 
cester. At Cirenoester St. Erasmus in his full 
robes stands above the group represented as tortur¬ 
ing his naked body, much in the same position as 
that occupied at Chippenham by the half length 
figure of the Saint feeing carried up in a sort of 
hammock by angels. St. Erasmus is said to have 
been martyred at Formiae ; the see was trans¬ 
ferred to Oajeta in the ninth oentury, with his 
relics.—“ Notes on Deerhurst Church,” by Martin 
Buie. Mr. Buie argued, in reference to the 
ancient church at Deerhurst, that William of 
Malmesbury's phrase (Guta Pont. U., 76, Bolls* 
edition, p. 169) nune antiquilaiis inane simulacrum, 
taken with Leland’s statement, “ the French order 
was an erection sins the Conquest, the old 
priory stood est from Severn a bow shot,” 
shows that the present church stands apart 
from the site of the old priory, is of post-Conquest 
date, and was thought by William 0 f Malmesbury 
to be a mere counterfeit of an ancient style. This 
interpretation of inane simulacrum antiquitatis will 
explain the curious mixture of details which has 
puzzled archaeologists, “windows too large for 
genuine Saxon, herring-bone in the walls, but no 
long-and-short work in the angles, a baluster and 
imposts copied from debased Roman and an arch 
copied from rudimentary Norman, side by side 
with work which might otherwise be *ab*n as 
genuine Saxon.”—The president remarked that 
this was exactly the impression made upon him 
by the first sight of this remarkable church. He 
showed an outline rubbing of the font and of a 
fragment of a square stone support at Blmstone 
Hardwick, five or six miles on the Cheltenham 
side of Deerhurst. These are covered with spirals 
of the 0 pattern, very carefully and elaborately 
drawn, and they are quite unlike any other sculp¬ 
tured stones in England. The font has above and 
below the panels of spirals a very graoeful tcroll, 

S robawv of a later pattern than those on the 
uthweU Cross, the Drosten stone at St. Vigeans, 
and other very early examples. He thought that the 
theory of a reproduction after the Conquest of early 
patterns and details, with more zeal than know¬ 
ledge, met more of the difficulties peculiar to Deer¬ 
hurst than any other theory. But he could not 
give up the 11 Celtic ” character of the spiral work 
on the font, and he could not conceive where the 
supposed copier could have found his original in 
tee twelfth century.—Prof. J. H. Middleton 
thought that there was distinct structural evidence 
m Deerhurst Church sufficient to contradict Mr. 
Buies suggestion that the building is of date 
subsequent to the Norman Conquest. First, in 
the plan of the church, which belongs to an earlier 
typo tHan aacH late Saxon buildings as that at 
Worth in Sussex. The fact that there was no wide 
archway between the nave and the two transepts 
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bat merely doorways as at Bradford-on-Aron, 
tends to prove an early date. Secondly) the evi¬ 
dence as to the existence of an atrium west of the 
tower, which has an archway in each of its four 
walls arranged specially to fit this atrium or clois¬ 
tered court; and a small western baptistery, which 
communicated with the tower by a wide archway, 
further tends to show that this is a genuine 
example of early Saxon architecture. Lastly, the 
very primitive character of the details, with a 
dear survival of Roman methods of construction, 
gives a further proof of the early date of the work. 
It is quite inconsistent with what we know of the 
habits of mediaeval builders to suppose that they 
could, in the eleventh century, have designed and 
carried out an daborate forgery of older work, 
both in general plan and in ornamental detail. 

Socxxtt or AimauAuas.— (Thursday, Dec. t.) 
Tan President in the chair.—The secretary read 
a paper by Mr. Peacock, consisting of extracts 
from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Bottesford, 
Lincolnshire, from 1547 to the beginning of the 
following century. Most of the extracts referred 
to the presenting and fining of tenants for offences 
such as keeping barns in disrepair; unfair cutting 
ofpeat; selling beer contrary to the assise ; assaults; 
taking “foreigners' "cattletograzeon the common; 
endangering houses by drying turf in the chimney; 
keeping “ canem malum vocatum a unlawful 
dogse” ; neglecting to provide fuel (elding) for 
winter, which would probably result in theft, 4c. 
At one court the lord was fined for neglecting to 
dean a ditch; scolding women were sentenced to be 
ducked, or their husbands fined.—Rev. J. Cave 
Browne exhibited some tiles from All Saints’ 
Church, Maidstone. Some bore armorial devices, 
such as a shield with three chevronels; the coat of 
the Clares of Tunbridge, a lion rampantin alozenge; 
three lions passant; a fleur-de-lis; aquater-foil; 
but Mr. Cave Browne thought they probably had no 
significance. These specimens were about the 
date 1300. Others, slightly later, had figures of a 
bishop and king, seated under a crocketed canopy; 
the former holding a crosier, in the attitude of 
benediction, and the king sitting with his legs 
crossed, holding a sceptre. There tiles were 
probably used for mural decoration.—Dr. Renaud 
exhibited and presented drawings of a tiled pave¬ 
ment in Prior Crauden’s Chapel at Ely, represent¬ 
ing Adam and Eve and the serpent. Another 
part has a geometrical design bordered with figures 
of lions, very spirited in drawing, a gryphon, a 
wyvem, and an eagle displayed. This floor is 
remarkable from the fact that the tiles are not 
square, but of various shapes cut to suit the 
figures, like stained glass in a window, and are 
divided by dark lines of cement like the leading 
used with glass. The serpent has a female head, 
and the headdress is similar to those worn in the 
time of Edward III.—Mr. Maw exhibited a glased 
stove from the old house at Gatacre, now destroyed, 
which was entirely covered with greenish glaze. 
The house is described in Archeologia III. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Rip Van TT 'inkle. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Blackie.) Having watched for some 
years Mr. Gordon Browne’s career as a book 
illustrator, chiefly associated with the publica¬ 
tions of Messrs. Blackie, we are particularly 
pleased to congratulate him upon the success 
of this, his and their moat elaborate work. The 
legend, so familiar to playgoers from the 
masterly representation of Mr. Jefferson, affords 
a congenial subject for his imaginative pencil. 
After the late Randolph Caldecott and his 
younger rival, Mr. Hugh Thomson, Mr. Gordon 
Browne is one of the very few English artists 
who is able to tell a continuous story by pic¬ 
tures, which is, of course, the proper function 
of a book illustrator. In the present case, there 
are certain points against which it is easy to 
urge objections, e.g., the slatternly aspect of 
Dame Van Winkle, for which we find no 
authority in the text. But, on the whole, the 
drawings not only follow the story, they add 


to and complete it by a hundred touches that 
would, one feels certain, have won cordial 
recognition from the author himBelf. The 
publishers have produced the book in a form 
that does justice alike to Washington Irving 
and to Mr. Gordon Browne, without any affec¬ 
tation of drawing-room luxury. It is a volume 
that one is not afraid to handle, and to show 
to others. 

A VERT instructive contrast to Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s work is supplied by the handsome 
reprint which Messrs. Macmillan have sent us 
of Washington Irving’s Old Christmas and 
Bracebridge Hall, in one volume, illustrated by 
Randolph Caldecott. It was by these drawings 
that the artist first established his reputation 
some ten years ago; and their effectiveness is 
largely due to the careful manner in whioh 
they were engraved by Mr. James D. Cooper. 
Here we have, presented in a worthy form, the 
characteristic work that will long keep fresh 
Randolph Caldecott’s name. 

Some Essays of Elia. With illustrations by 
C. O. Murray. (Sampson Low.) About three 
years ago a bold band of American etohers 
undertook to illustrate Elia in a pretentious 
volume that met with general condemnation. 
So clever an artist as Mr. C. O. Murray could 
not perpetrate such an egregious failure ; but 
we regret that we cannot award to him more 
than a succes d'estime. In the passages of 
broadest humour, such as the “ Dissertation on 
Roast Pig” and the “Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers, " he has indeed invented some cute not 
unworthy of their subject. But, for the most 
part, the illustrations fail to satisfy the mental 
pictures which all readers of Lamb must have 
composed out of his subtle and pathetio touches. 
The truth is that no pencil can ever hope to 
represent Elia adequately. The best that could 
be wished for would be a gallery of portraits, 
some architectural sketches of Christ’s Hospital 
and the Temple, and some landscapes from 
“ pleasant Hertfordshire.” These are the very 
things that Mr. C. O. Murray has not given 
us; while he has committed the unpardonable 
offence—to true lovers of Lamb—of including 
among Some Essays of Elia, without a word of 
apology, the discarded fragment, entitled 
“ Reminiscenses of Juke Judkins, Esq., of Bir¬ 
mingham.” It is only just to say that the 
illustrations have been excellently engraved by 
Mr. R. Paterson. 

The Lay of the Lott Minstrel. Illustrated. 
(Chatto & Windus.) While English artiste have 
devoted some of their best work to Washington 
Irving, their Amerioan brothers have been 
busily engaged this year (as usual) upon 
English poets. Of the illustrated editions of 
Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese and 
Rossetti’s Blessed Damotd —which are said to be 
the finest American books of the year—we have 
only seen specimen pages. But it is impossible 
to speak well of these illustrations to The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. The book is, indeed, gor¬ 
geously got up in a fashion dear to the genera¬ 
tion of “Keepsakes,” &o. But the drawings 
are, for the most part, neither good in them¬ 
selves, nor really illustrative of the poem, nor 
well engraved. Perhaps the best is the frontis¬ 
piece by Mr. W. St. John Harper, and a few 
of the landscapes are tolerable. The elfin page 
is nothing less than a caricature, wherever he 
occurs. The midnight ride of Deloraine, 
and the noble presence of “Belted Will 
Howard,” are alike ignored. It is impossible 
not to think of the way in whioh Sir John 
Gilbert would have illustrated the poem, and of 
the way in which the Messrs. Dalsiel would 
have engraved his drawings. 

Female Costume Pictures: Figures of Female 
Grace and Beauty in Costumes of Various 
Ceuturies. From Twelve Drawings in Pastel, 
by Robert Beysohlag. (Sampson Low.) These 
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drawings, if not very remarkable, are certainly 
pretty, and we should imagine that the prooeari 
by whioh they are reproduced has done them 
full justioe. The titles that have been placed 
under them are curious. Among them are 
“Gothic Period, 1475” (!), “Dutch Period, 
1625,” “Venetian Period, 1600,” “Renaissance 
Period I., 1600,” “Renaissance Period II., 
1650.” As “Time of the Empire, 1800,” 
follows immediately upon “ Time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, 1792,” we are constrained to suppose, in 
spite of chronology, that Napoleon’s empire 
must be intended. It seems obvious that the 
drawings were not meant by the artist to form 
a series of historical illustrations of oostume; 
and it would have been better to allow them 
to tell their own tale—such as it is—instead of 
labelling them in this grotesquely unmeaning 
fashion. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 

We wish the Institute would bring their minds 
to the fulfilment of one other obligation, in the 
interests of art—the obligation to abolish the 
topmost line of pictures in their exhibition. It 
would vex certain people who paint but in¬ 
differently, but it would add to the dignity of 
the show. And at the Institute they can well 
afford to do what the Suffolk Street people— 
possessing much less prestige—have not been 
afraid to accomplish. We commend to them 
this suggestion for another occasion, and go 
on now to discuss—but it must be briefly— 
some of the best works which they display. 

Sir James Linton’s tiny head, which he 
entitles “ Sophia,” is not a contribution which 
can either add to or detract from a reputation 
such as his. We should call it an agreeable 
trifle, were it not that a president never trifles. 
The “ Scene from Peveril of the Peak ” is a 
much more substantial affair—it is an entirely 
deliberate and elaborate undertaking — the 
almost perfect presentment of we do not quite 
know what scene. Why is not Sir James, 
it may be asked, a little more merciful in 
affording us some clue to the story P There 
would be two answers—and eaoh of them would 
be a sufficient one—to any suoh inquiry. He 
remembers, in the first place, that Scottish 
dassio, and thinks that every one should be 
saturated in him. But, even among quite in* 
telligent people, Scott has fewer industrious 
readers than Sir James supposes. The second 
answer would be, that whatever may be the 
exact place of the scene, the pictorial 
artist himself by draughtsmanship and painting 
contrives to indicate enough of it: the finer his 
draughtsmanship and the finer his oolour—and 
Sir James Linton's are as admirable as possible 
—the more independent is he of any connexion 
between the canvas and literature. Literature 
inspired it, to some extent at all events; bat 
its connexion with literature is not its main 
interest. 

And it is to be noted, generally—leaving 
Sir James Linton for his fellows —how much 
less of anecdotal painting there is in this 
gallery than has been found heretofore. Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, with his original sketch of 
Peter the Great at Deptford, and Mr. Frith 
with his sketch for the Dr. Johnson subject, are 
among the very few prominent upholders of 
histone or literary anecdote. Even Mr. Charles 
Green and Mr. Fred Barnard—the most learned 
and humorous of the present-day inter p re te rs 
of Dickens—are not interpreters of Dickens fof 
the nonoe; Mr. Barnard relying Upon his own 
gifts of invention aud observation in the matter 
of fun, and Mr. Charles Green sending a picture 
in which he realises an imaginary lady of a by¬ 
past time, toying with a pearl necklace whioh 
is a recent possession. Mr. Millett’s pictures 
have been accustomed to be praised very much 
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ever sinoe lie did a charming interior with a 
long window-seat under low and many-panea 
windows. Bis work is always skilled and 
generally pretty; hut we are unable to deteot 
that he makes advance in his art. 'The two 
pictures by Mr. B. J. Gregory are of the kind 
that have to be looked at. the largest 
of the two, which depots a young woman 
who has been “ kept in ” from school, has been 
heard of before. This is the picture which was 
supposed to be of a lady in evening dress; but 
evening dress is left for the most part to Mrs. 
Jopling and Mr. Percy Thomas, one of whom 
commands distinction of line and grace of pose, 
and the other some agreeable brilliancy in flesh 
painting. Mr. Gregory’s young friend—the 
refractory school- girl—is dressed in plain and 
rather hottish brown. Her eveS scowl. Her 
mouth, which oottld [conceivably be pretty, is 
drawn very tightly. All that is seen of the 
flesh—youthful face and clasped young hands 
—is admirably treated. Yet we opine that to 
most; people the more engaging of his two 
contributions will be the dainty Utile Scene on 
the upper Thames, in which a young woman, 
an expert with the oar, pulls along happily and 
with precision. Not only is the scene very 
pretty and the girl’s action very pretty; but the 
way m which the motion of the water at the 
depicted instant is indicated, shows dose, veiy 
dose, observation and great deftness of hand. 
But then Mr. Gregory is an admitted master, 
even if he is a master who sometimes dis¬ 
appoints. 

Mr. Collier, Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Wimperis, 
Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Wyllie 
remain, we suppose, the leaders of landscape 
and marine painting, as they are beheld in this 
gallery. Mr. CoUier is much better known by 
his heathy scenes—his scenes in the open 
oountry of the New Forest, his soenes in Dor¬ 
setshire Uke those which Mr. Thomas Hardy 
describes for ns so wonderfully in his novels— 
than by his pictures of the coast. Yet here 
we have a coast picture by him, fuU of atmos¬ 
phere and Ught. In a southern county—it was 
in Hampshire, we believe—Mr. Wimperis has 
found the material for a work executed, as we 
hear, chiefly out-of-doors, and wonderfully 
suggestive of the first and the powerful im¬ 
pression. It is an autumnal landscape—the 
view from a heathy upland, looking over em¬ 
browned foliage to a flat and remote dis¬ 
tance. Mr. Aumonier, who has not been very 
much to the front of late, rejoioes us by such a 
vision of an English field in the cool morning 
as not many landscape painters have the delicacy 
to peroeive and pourtray. Mr. Moore paints 
the blue Channel, and Mr. Hayes the same 
waters moved more heavily, and, in hue, of an 
embrowned grey. It is called, by some people, 
“old-fashioned painting ” ; but they do not 
say it disparagingly, for they know that the old 
and sound fashion will outlive many a modem 
fad. Mr. Wyllie’s Channel piece, or Thames 
piece—we really forget which it is—is not very 
beautiful in colour; it is necessarily restless in 
composition (like an early Thames etohing of 
Whistler’s, unity and peace having been by no 
means its aim), and—we are brought here 
faoe to face with a more serious fault—the sky 
is much too solid, we think. Still, it records 
an individual vision—claims to be remembered, 
and is sure to be. Mr. Wyllie has not often 
shown himself a harmonious or subtle 
colourist; but his second contribution this year 
is quite harmonious if it is not quite subtle. And 
it u, as is of course not unusual with him, as 
spirited as it is possible to be. What it repre¬ 
sents is just enough of Queenstown Harbour to 
permit the pourtrayal of one side of a White Star 
steamboat, its steerage passengers acooeted and 
fascinated by the bum-boat women, who sell 
everything that a traveller wants who oan buy 
nothing else before he arrives off “ Quaran¬ 


tine ” island in New York Bay. And what he 
wants most, it seems, is oranges and comforters. 
It is a remarkable picture. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AH AHOHABOLOfllCAL DISCOVERY AT MIL AH. 

Balo: Deo. r, 1888. 

About ten days ago, a workman employed in 
the garden of the Ospedale Maggiore, in Yia 
Francesco Sforza, at Milan, came upon some 
aoeient bronzes. Prof. Castelfranco, inspector 
of excavations and monuments in the province 
of Milan, was promptly summoned; and, on 
further investigations being prosecuted under 
his direction, a discovery was made which may 
prove of some historical importance. 

The place had plainly long been used as a 
cemetery. About six feet deep were four 
funerary urns of Boman workmanship, with 
bones, vases, and glass phials. Under these 
was a large amphora, which the authorities 
believe to be of Gaulish origin, and older by 
some oenturies than the Boman remains above 
it. Bound about the amphora were various 
fragments, seemingly of broken urns, and to 
these by. far the greatest interest is attached. 
Prof. Castelfranco thinks that they are neither 
Boman nor Gaulish, but Etruscan, in which 
case the “ find ” will throw light upon the 
history of Milan at a period about which 
hitherto there has been almost complete 
ignorance. E. Martutehgo Cesabksco. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

With the beginning of the new year the 
Reliquary (which is perhaps not so well known 
as it should be as an illustrated quarterly deal¬ 
ing with all kinds of archaeological subjects) 
wul begin a new series, under the editorship of 
the Bev. Dr. J. Charles Cox, rector of Barton- 
le-Street. Among the contents of the January 
number will be “ The Church Plate of Butland- 
shire,” by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; and 
“Smaller Mediaeval Weapons,” by the Hon. 
H. A. Dillon. The Bev. G. F. Browne has 
promised to contribute some papers on “Pre- 
Norman Sculptured Stones,” ana Mr. Bomilly 
Allen on “ Norman Sculpture ” ; while special 
attention will be given to ecclesiology and 
church art. The publishers of the Reliquary 
are Messrs. Bemrose A Sons, of Derby and 
London. 

The frontispiece to the Magazine of Art for 
January will be a photogravure of Mr. G. H, 
Bough ton's “The Councillors of Peter the 
Headstrong,” exhibited in this year’s Academy. 
This part will also contain the first of a series 
of Glimpses of Artist’s Life, by Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann and Mr. F. Walter Wilson, entitled “ The 
Studio Smoke.” 

Those who were interested in Mr. Samuel 
Butler’s letter, in the Academy of October 23, 
on Holbein’s “Dance,” will be glad to know 
that he has had photographs taken, and con¬ 
veniently mounted on one sheet, of the two 
drawings in question—that at Berlin, and that 
in the Basle Museum. A few copies are on 
sale with Messrs. Triibner, price 3s. 

The reports of Prof. J. H. Middleton and 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, assistant secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries, as to the work 
now being carried on at the newly-discovered 
portion of the Boman baths at Bath, have just 
been published. Prof. Middleton says, in the 
course of his report, dated last July: 

“ New walls and pilasters carrying arches are now 
being built on this Boman work, and the whole 
will be roofed in. This is much to be regretted, 
but the problem was no doubt a very difficult one. 
The remains would, of course, have been far more 
interesting and instructive if the whole had been 


roofed in by some Ught iron structure supported 
on iron columns, arranged in such a way as to 
span the whole place without raising any new 
Structure on the andeut walls; but this method 
would probably have been more troublesome than 
the present scheme of ‘ restoration ’ which is being 
carried out. The present somewhat objectionable 
scheme is, however, being carried out so far with 
care, and with as little damage as is possible to the 
Boman remains. There appears to have been some 
suggestion that the circular bath should be again 
used for bathers, but this is very undesirable; and 
would necessitate so much restoration of its walls, 
steps, and cement lining that it would practioaUy 
be destroyed as a piece of genuine Boman con¬ 
struction.” 

In a postscript Prof. Middleton adds; 

“ Since writing the above further facts have come 
to my knowledge. Major Davis’s scheme includes 
building new rooms over the hvpocaust indicated 
on my sketch-plan, the walls of which would cut 
through and practically destroy it ... In 
fact, the whole place is full of very exceptional 
interest, and deserves very different treatment to 
that which it has received. About two years ago 
the lead plates which wholly lined one of the 
rectangular tanks were stripped off and sold for 
old lead by the corporation. ... I fear It is 
too late now to stop the mischief which is 
being done.” 


THE STAGE. 

THE “ SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL " AT THE 
STRAND. 

There is singular completeness about the 
performance of the “School for Scandal” by 
Mr. Edward Compton’s company, which is at 
the Strand till February, so that playgoers 
should go and see it while they have the 
chance. The piece will hardly be played 
beyond the turn of the year. It is likely then 
to give place to the “Bond to Buin,” or to 
“ Twelfth Night,” in both of which Mrs. 
Compton—who has not appeared this time in 
the “ School for Scandal ’ ’—has parts which 
must tempt her to meet once more a welcom¬ 
ing audience. Meanwhile, Sheridan’s finest 
comedy—the very purest gold of his mint—is 
done justice to by a troupe of players all of 
whom are well trained, and several of whom 
are rather peculiarly fitted for what they are now 
doing. The “ School for Scandal ” is so full of 
good characters that it is difficult to say which 
must be reckoned the greatest. It is certain 
that if we had a Sheridan among us to-day, 
and he were writing this comedy, it would be 
deemed unacceptable by every London manager 
who is at the same time an actor; for whether 
the manager-actor played Sir Peter, or Joseph, 
or Charles, he would know that at least two 
other aotors were being afforded an opportunity 
equal to his own, and that at least one actress 
had a part better, perhaps, than he could hope 
for himself. The “School for Scandal ” was 
conceived and brought forth at a period when 
even the greatest players in England had no 
thought of having a drama written for their 
display. Untrammelled by considerations of 
what would best fit the individuality of one 
eminent artist, the dramatic writers of the 
end of the last century, from Sheridan down¬ 
wards, produced pieces of literature which were 
more or less symmetrical works of art. Thus, 
in a really good performance of the 
“School for Scandal” or “The Bivals ”— 
even of “She Stoops to Conquer,” or the 
“ Good Natured Man ”—no one actor stands 
out above his fellows. In all cases honours 
are divided, even if, as now at the Strand, they 
are divided between only two. The two, in 
the performance of whioh it is now question, 
are Mr. Lewis Ball and Mr. Edward Compton. 
Mr. Ball is Sir Peter Teazle. He is an actor of 
the very soundest traditions; “judicious,” as 
the favourite word used to be, and something 
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more. He is an artist perfectly sure of his 
effects; recognising not only his powers, but 
likewise his limitations. His Sir Peter 
Teazle makes no attempt to be courtly, 
no attempt to be brilliant. If the mellow 
ohivalry of Mr. Farren is denied him, so 
—one is glad to think—is the testiness of Mr. 
Hare. His Sir Peter is a good old simple soul, 
absolutely kind-hearted and affectionate, and 
given to gentle merriment. Mr. Compton’s 
Charles is not the first good Charles, any more 
than Mr. Ball’s is the first good St. Peter, our 
generation has seen; but he is among the good, 
and the very good, and he is entirely himself. 
Full of high spirits and of the capaoity to enjoy 
life, he lives too swiftly to think, but not too 
swiftly to fed. This is assuredly a Charles to 
whom Sir Oliver might very reasonably have 
taken—he would not have bad any need to 
reproaoh hisiself with having liked the youth 
only because the youth would not sell his 
picture. Joseph Surface is played with discre¬ 
tion and good taste by Mr. Sidney Valentine; 
but further than that we cannot go in his praise. 
Subtlety is wanting to him—perhaps a touch of 
fascination to boot, and Joseph must really 
have been fascinating, or Lady Teazle would 
have thrown him over long before the fall of 
the screen. Of that particular quality of 
fascination and subtlety it was Mr. John Clay¬ 
ton who, in our day, has been the best 
exponent. At the Strand several of those male 
characters which one has been wont to put in 
the second rank are played quite admirably. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite is not one of these, ms 
impersonation is far too serious. Everything he 
says is said with an air “convaincu,” as the 
French have it: his sentiments are not 
open to doubt. But Sir Benjamin, it ought to 
be remembered, is conceived and wrought by 
Sheridan as a being every bit as airy and 
volatile as Osric, the “ water-fly ” of “ Hamlet.” 
Besides, he and his unde are entirdy outside of 
the intrigue. They are social spectators and 
nothing more; with their affairs the play has 
nothing to do. Now the Crabtree at the Strand 
recognises this position very well. He is 
interested as any old gossip is interested, and 
he has a reputation for story-telling very 
probably, as young Sir Benjamin has for lam¬ 
poons ; and it behoves him to keep it up. But 
they have neither of them any vital interest 
in the affairs of which they took good care to 
be cognisant. Now Crabtree is played and 
looked quite perfeotlv, by Mr. Paxton—a young 
man, we believe, and with hereditary claims to 
good ability. Then Mr. Dodsworth’s Sir 
Oliver is a thoroughly natural and harmonious 
performance; and the mock earnestness of the 
Jew, Moses—he, indeed, when money is on 
the tapis has a right to be “ convinced ”—asks 
oommendation. Mr. Appleby makes up the 
character so that it has some resemblance to 
the almost historic Israelite who used to sell 
brandy snaps upon the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, until a still greater character—who 
was historic indeed—vanished from the scene. 
We must be very brief about the ladies, though 
they, too, do their share to produce the excel¬ 
lence of the eneemble. Miss Angela Fenton has 
grace and style; intelligence unquestionably ; 
and the “ business ” of her part is well learnt. 
Two little faults we have to find with her, 
though, or one of them, perhaps, may not be 
considered very little. Somehow—with all her 
grace and skill—she isnot quite of the eighteenth 
oentury: neither romp nor grande dame. The 
other fault is very tiny, so tiny that we have to 
be apologetic in naming it—her dresses are 
delightful to behold, but we do not believe in 
her long feather fan. Surely that is an arrange¬ 
ment of a full century earner. Miss Aicken, 
quite intelligent, too, is just a little colourless 
and ordinary for Mrs. Candour. Emphasis, 
expression, style—one could do with a little 


more of them. No kind of fault is to be 
found with Miss Dora Vivian’s Lady Sneerwell, 
but that she looks a trifle too handsome and a 
trifle too happy. Lady Sneerwell had a past— 
not altogether a pleasant one. Well, hyper¬ 
critical as we tried to be, we cannot find any 
fault with Miss Margaret Terry’s Maria. She 
is simplicity itself. Mdlle. Beichenberg’s 
simplicity would be affectation beside her. 


STAGE NOTE. 

We understand that Miss Calhoun leaves 
England on December 18 to spend about six 
weeks at Beaulieu in the South of France. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The number of interesting concerts given during 
the past and the present week is great, but our 
space is limited. We must, therefore, devote 
only a few lines to each. And we will first 
begin with the Students’ Concert of the Royal 
College of Music, on Thursday evening, December 
9. The West Theatre of the Albert Hall is an 
uncomfortable place, both for performers and 
the public. A short time ago one of these 
concerts was given at Prince’s Hall, and it seems 
a pity that this plan was given up. The 
principal item of the programme was Schubert’s 
Mass in F—a wonderful work indeed for a lad of 
eighteen. The performance, under the direction 
of Dr. Stanford, was, in many respects, highly 
satisfactory. In the matter of energy, band and 
chorus left little to desire. Mr. Barton, student, 
gave a neat and intelligent rendering of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G, intro¬ 
ducing cadenzat by Mr. J. F. Barnett. 

On the following evening there was a Students’ 
Orchestral Concert of the Royal Academy of 
Music at St. James’s Hall. The performance of 
Beethoven’s Mass in C was tame ; and this may be 
partly explained by the slow tempi adopted by the 
conductor, Mr. Barnby, in several of the move¬ 
ments. The choir, too, was overweighted by the 
orchestra. Of the solo singers, the contralto, 
Miss Hannah Jones, gives signs of promise. The 
tenor, Mr. M. Humphreys, has a voice of pleasing 
quality, but it is not strong. Miss E. Boyce played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G. She has good fingers, and 
would, doubtless, have been heard to greater 
advantage in a work less exacting. Miss C. 
Gates, too, was ambitious in choosing the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. Miss 
M. Lyons gave part of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G minor with much success. 

On Monday evening, Brahms’s String Quartettin 
C minor (Op. 51, No. 2) was given for the second 
time at the Popular Concert, and not for the 
first as stated in the analytical programme- 
book. It is a work in the master’s best style. 
Throughout, he is in a very earnest mood j and, 
though full of labour, we would only apply the 
epithet “ laboured ” to the first and last move¬ 
ment. The Romanze, poco adagio, is charming ; 
and, for Brahms, unusually smooth and simple. 
The work was well interpreted by Mdme. 
Neruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Mdlle. Ciothilde Kleeberg played two short 
pianoforte solos by Schubert and Heller. There 
was a little coldness about the Impromptu in A 
flat; but the Heller Waltz was given in a 
brilliant manner. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Chappell will turn over a new leaf next year, 
and make sonatas the rule rather than the 
exception. Mr. H. Piercy sang with great taste 
a light and pleasing love song by Bizet 

On crossing over to Prince's Hall to hear, as 
we expected, the second part of the programme 


of the first concert of the Bach Choir, we found 
we were only in time for a Walmesley madrigal, 
and two short Ballets (songs with refrain prob¬ 
ably originally intended to accompany dancing) 
by Morley. The concert was, in fact, over before 
half-past nine. It is a good fault to err on the 
side of brevity. The pieces were well sung, 
especially the madrigal, under the careful direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Stanford. The programme included 
a motett for two choirs by J. C. Bach, two 
Italian sacred pieces, and a selection of part- 
songs and madrigals by English composers, 
ancient and modern There were also old 
English pianoforte solos played by Mr. F. 
Maitland, and Handel’s Violin Sonata in A by a 
Miss L. Stone. 

The Novello Concert last Tuesday evening 
commenced with a so-called Funeral March 
of Schubert It was only the fifth March 
from the four-hand Marches (Op. 40) scored for 
orchestra by Liszt; and the piece, indeed, was 
played in memory of him. Schubert wrote 
it for the piano, and it is more effective 
in its original dress. Dr. Stanford’s “ Revenge ” 
was given for the first time in London. 
It was well performed under the direction of 
Dr. Mackenzie, and at the close the composer 
received a double recall. The second part of the 
programme was devoted to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
“ Story of Savid.” This, too, was a first per¬ 
formance of the work in London. The three 
numbers which most impressed us at Leeds 
again proved most interesting. First, the charm¬ 
ing chorus, “ Sweet the balmy days of Spring,” 
which was not, however, given with sufficient 
delicacy; and the composer took it, we fancy, 
a shade slower than at Leeds. We think that 
it would prove still more effective if given with 
only a small number of voices. Then the 
solemn March, which we venture to hold one 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s most finished productions. 
The duet between Ilmas and Sayid is the third 
of our fancies, and it is certainly very beautiful. 
The performance of the work under the com¬ 
poser’s direction was good, though not altogether 
satisfactory, either as regards band or chorus. 
The principal soloists were Mdme. Albani, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. Mdme. Albani sang with the utmost 
fervour, and more than once roused the en¬ 
thusiasm of the audience. Mr. McGuckin was 
in fine voice, and made the most of his r6le of 
Sayid. Mr. Watkin Mills sang with dramatic 
effect, though with a certain roughness. At the 
close of the performance the composer was much 
cheered. Tne hall was well filled. 

Mr. Henschel gave his fifth concert last Wed¬ 
nesday evening. The programme commenced 
with Max Bruch’s smoothly written, but not 
striking, Prelude to his opera “ Loreley.” Mr. 
F. Ondricek gave a fine rendering of a Violin 
Concerto by F. Gernsheim, who is best known 
in England as a composer of chamber music. 
Some of his works have been heard at the 
Popular Concerts. The first movement of the 
Concerto is rather dull; the slow movement 
is graceful; but it is nothing more than a violin 
solo with orchestral accompaniment The finale 
consists chiefly of bravura writing. Mr. Henschel 
is bravely pursuing his search after novelties, 
but he has not yet succeeded in finding one of 
any special value. A song, well sung by Mr. Iver 
McKay, from the opera “ Wanda,’’ by Mr. C. 
Thane, proved acceptable through its effective 
orchestration. Schubert’s unfinished Symphony 
in B minor was included in the programme. 
The reading was good, but not impressive. We 
prefer Herr Richter’s quiet tempo for the second 
subject of the first movement The concert con¬ 
cluded with the “ Flying Dutchman ” Overture, 
Mr. F. Ondricek played some light solos in a 
most efficient manner; but the time might 
surely have been better filled. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY beg to announce that The LIFE and WORE of the SEVENTH EARL 
of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., by Edwin Hodder, having been reprinted, copies are again on sale at all 
Booksellers'. 3 vols. with Portraits, 36s. 

“ These volumes possess a special value, and they famish a complete picture of their subject in his political, social, domestic, philanthropic, Mid religious relations. . . . It is 
impossible to rise fromaatudy Sfthe Earl’s life and character without a feeling of pride that his efforts and affections ware all enlisted on theside and in the servioe of the people; 
anaitis equally impossible to believe in the decadence of England bo long as she oontinuee to produoe men of this noble and unselfish type. Times. 


Selection from Cassell $ Company's VOLUMES suitable for Presentation. 


NEW FINE-ART VOLUMES. 

Completion of the Popular Edition of Picturesque Europe. 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Complete In 5 vole. Each 

wnnfahiTilng 13 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and 
'nearly 300 Original Illustrations. Popular Edition. Complete in 
g Tola, 18a each. 

Vola L and IL, embracing the British Isles, may be had bound in 
One VoL, 31a ttd. .... _ ,. . 

“ Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Picturesque Europe has been 
planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed. 
v Spectator. 

THACKERAY, CHARACTER SKETCHES from. Six 

New and Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, 
reproduced in Photogravure, on India paper; si*o 30 by 14*. The 
■nhjeota Me :-Th? LITTLE SISTER, BECKY SftARP, 
COLONEL NEWCOMB, MAJOR PENDENNIS, CAPTAIN 
OOSTIOAN, HAJOR DOBBIN. In portfolio, 21s. 

ThS ILLUSTRATED HISTORY Of MUSIC. By EVIL 

NAUM ANN, Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, 
and translated by FERDINAND PRAEGEK. Revised and 
Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A QORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mua Doc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vola, 31a 6d. 

With 


Yearly Volume. 

* 

Illaitrstsd 


ART, The MAQAZMB of. 

500 choice Engravings. 16s. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 

throughout. Popular Edition. 16s. *“ 

CHRISTMAS in the OLDEN TIMS. By Sir Walter 

SCOIT. With Exquiait. Illustrations- 7s. Sd. 

BONDS from SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated through- 

out 2a ttd. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS—continued. 

WORKS by Da OBIKtE, VICAR Of ST. MARTIN-AT- 

PALACE, Norwich. New Editions. 

L LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. Library Edition. 2 vola, large 
8vo, cloth. 30a; Student's Edition, 2 vola, small 8vo, cloth, 16a Illus¬ 
trated Edition, in Monthly Parts, at 7tL 
IL HOURS WITH the BIBLE ; or, the Sorlptnree in the Ught of 
Modern Dieoovery and Knowledge. In 6 vola Cloth, 6a each, with 
many Illustrationa Over 40,000 volumes have already been sold. 

III. ENTERING on LIFE: a Book for Young Men. New Edition, 
3a ttd. 

IV. Tho PRECIOUS PROMISES. New Edition, as. Sd. 

V. The ENGLISH REFORM ATION. New Edition, 9a. , „ , 

VI. OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 8* Illustrated. Uni- 
form with “ Hours with the Bible," but entirely independent and 
original 


OTHER FINE-ART VOLUMES . 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES Of ENGLAND and WALES. 

Descriptive, Historical. Pictorial. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S. 21a 

ROMEO and JULIET. Edition da Luxe. Illustrated 

with 13 Superb Photogravures from Original Drawings by F. 
DICKSEE, A.R.A. £5 5a 

Tho ROYAL RIVER: tho Thames from Bouroe to 

Sea. With Descriptive Text by Eminent Writers, and a Series of 
beautiful Engravings by the best artists. £2 2a 

PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 48 Exquisite Stuel 

Plates, and about 800 Original Wood Engraving* Complete in 4 
vola £2 2a each. 

PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 Original Illustra¬ 

tion* 2 tbla £3 Sa each. 

EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 

By l'rof. O. EBERS. Translated by CLAltA BELL, with Notes 
by SAMUEL BIRCII, LL.D., Ac. 2 vol* With 800 Original 
Illustrationa VoL I., £3 5a; Vol. IL, £2 12a ttd. Complete in 
box, £417a ttd. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of BNQLAND. With 2,000 

Illustrationa New Edition, oompleto in 10 vola, doth gilt, 9a 
each; or in Library binding, £5. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY or the UNITED STATES. By 

E. OLLIER Containing 600 Illustrationa 5 vola, cloth, £1 7a ; 
or in Library binding, £l 10a 

The HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. By the Rev. 

J. A. WYLIE, LL.D. With 600 Illustrationa 5 vola, 1,900 pages, 
doth, £1 7a; or in Library binding, £110a 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of the FRANCO-GERMAN 

WAR Containing nearly 000 Illustrationa 2 vola,doth gilt, 18s- 

CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Complete In 4 

vola, with nearly 1,000 Illustrations, 9a ea:h. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of INDIA. By James Grant. 

With about 400 Illustrations, Plana and Mapa 2 vola. in 1,15* 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of the RUSSO-TURKISH 

WAR By EDMUND OLLIER. With about 500 Illustrationa 
2 vols-, doth, 9a each. Library binding, 1 vol., 15a 

BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. By Jamas 

GRANT. With about 800 Illustrationa 4 vola, 1,700 pages, extra 
crown 4to, £1 16 a ; or in Library binding, £2. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By Julian Thomas 

(" The Vagabond”). 1M. ad. 

“ KIDNAPPED.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

SlxtMnth Thousand. is. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

New Edition. With 35 Illustrations and a Map. 5a 

The PHANTOM CITY. By William Weetall, Author 

of “ Rod Rlvington,” Ac. Second Edition, 5a 

KING SOLOMONS MINES: a Thrilling Story 

founded on an African Legend. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Thirty-fourth Thousand. 5a 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Ths UPS of CHRIST. By the Yen. Archdeacon 

FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
21a ; moroooo antique, 42a 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vola. doth, 24s.; morocoo, 42a 
BIJOU EDITION. 5 rola in box, doth, 10a Sd. tho set; French 
morocco, 21a 

POPULAR EDITION. 8vo, doth, 6* ; doth, gilt edges, 7s. ttd.; 
Persian moroooo, gilt edges, 10a ttd.; tree-calf, 15a 

The EARLY DAYS Of CHRISTIANITY. 

Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vola, 24a ; moroooo, £2 2a 
POPULAR EDITION. Cloth, 6a ; doth, gilt edges, 7a 6d. 
Persian moroooo, 10a 8cL; tree-calf, 15a 

The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. 

Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D..F.R.8. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vol*-, sloth, 34a; morocoo, 42a 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. £1 la ; moroooo, £2 3a 
POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol 8vo. doth, 6* ; doth, gilt edges, 
7a Sd.; Persian morocco, 10a 6d.; treo-calf, 15a 

The NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Glouoester and Bristol In 3 vola 21s. each ; half 
morocoo, £414a 6d. the set* 

The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Glouoester and Bristol Complete in 5 vols, 21a 
each ; half-moroooo, £717a 6d tho set. 


By the Ven. 


By the Ven. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

COMPLETION OF ” PEOPLES OP THE WORLD.” 

PEOPLES of the WOBLD. By Dr. Robert Brown, 

F.R.G.S. Illustrated throughout. Complete in 6 vola, 7a ttd. each. 
“ We never met a publication of the kind in which the letterpress 
attained so high a standard. "—Yield. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 OriginU 

Illustrationa Complete in 6 vola, cloth, 7a ttd. each. Library 

-. TO k t -- -■» - - 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

ELECTRICITY In the SERVICE of MAY. A 

Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electrioity 
in Modern Life. Translated and Edited, with Copious Additions, 
from the Gtsrmanof Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON URBANITZKY. 
By R. WORM ELL. D.Sc., M.A With an Introduction by Prof. 
JOHN PERRY, FT&Sl With nearly 850 Illustrationa Cloth, Ua 

The FRESHWATER FISHES of EUROPE. By 

Prof. H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. With 214 Illustration*. Cloth, 21a 

The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Robert 

STAWELL BALL. F.RS., F.R.A.S. With Cjlourcd Plato, and 
Wood Engravings. Sla 6d. 

SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, 

M.A, F.L.S., Ac., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writcra 5 vols. 
With about 1,500 Illustrations. 9a each. 

CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 

by Prof. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.R, F.R.S.. assisted by Eminent 
Scicnttflo Writers. Complete in 6 vola With 2,OJO Illustrationa 
9a each. 


Edition, 3 doable v 


, £117a ttd. the set. 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. Complete 

in 3 vola, with 600 lllostrationa egtra crown 4tO, cloth, 9a each ; 
or in Library binding, 3 rola, £ 110 a 

The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Dr. Robert 

BROWN, F.R.G.8. Wth about 750 Illustrations. Complete in 
6 vola, doth, 7a 6<1 eaeh \ or 3 vola Library binding, 37a ttd. 

CITIES or the WORLD. Illustrated throughout. 

3 vola, 7a 6d. each. 

OLD and NEW LONDON. Complete in 6 vols., 

with about 1,300 Engravings, 9a each; Library Edition, Imitation 
Roxburgh, £3. Vols. I. and II. are by WALTER THOKNBURY, 
the other Volumes are by EDWARD WALFOKD. 

GREATER LONDON. By Edward W&lford. With 

about 400 Original Illustrationa 2 vole., 9a each; Library Edition, 
2 rola, £1. 

COMPLETION OF 

The LIBRARY Of ENGLISH LITER AT ORB. By 

Prof HENRY MORLEY. Complete in 5 vola, 7a ttd. each. 

Vol 1. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 

VoL 2. ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION. 

Vol. 3. ENGLISH PLAYS. 

Vol. 4. SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. 

Vol 5. SKETCHES of LONGER WORKS in ENGLISH VERSE and 
THOSE. 

5 vola handsomely bound in half-morocco, £5 5a 

The ROYAL SHAX8PBRE. With numerous Fall 

Page Illustration* on Steel and Wood, from Original Designs by F. 
Diokaee. A.R. A, F. Barnard, A Hopkins, J. D. \Vateon, Val Brom¬ 
ley, C. Green, J. M'L. Ralston, Ac. 3 vola, 15a each. 

The LEOPOLD 8HAK8PERE. With an Introduction 

By F. J. FURNIVALL. With about 400 Illustrationa Small 4to, 
cloth, 6* ; doth gilt, 7a 6cL ; half-moroooo, 10 a ttd.; morocoo, £1 la 


HOUSEHOLD VOLUMES. 

The BOOK of HEALTH Illustrated. Cloth, £1 Is.; 

half-morocoo, £1 5a 

The Lancet says'“ * The Book of Health * is a standard work of 
reference to every member of the community who is anxious to secure 
the highest possible, degree of healthy living for himself and for his 
family." 

0UB HOMES, and HOW to MAKE them HEALTHY. 

With numerous Practical Illustrations. Cloth, 15a; half-morocoo 
£1 la 

The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual or Domestic 

Medicine, by Physicians and Surgeons of the principal London 
Hospitals. Enlarged Edition, £1 la ; hulf-morooco, £1 5a 

THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST COOKERY BOOK. 

CASSELL'S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. Illustrated 

throughout Containing about 9,000 Redpea 1,230 pages, royal 
8vo, doth, 7a ttd.; Roxburgh, 10a 6cL 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1,230 pages, royal 8yo, doth, 7a 6d.; half 
roan, 9a 

OtSSBLL’S HOUSEHOLD QUIDS to BYSBY 

DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL LIFE. With nltutntioiu ou 
nearly crer, page. Complete in 4 rola £1 tho set. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of C.iudl and Company's New Children'* 
Books will be sent post free on application. 

The NEW CHILD REN’S ALBUM. Foap. 4to. 

320 pp., illustrated throughout, ta 6tL 

The HISTORY SCRAP-BOOK. With nearly 1,000 

Engravings, 5s.; cloth, 7s. ttd. 

44 LIPTLE FOLKS” HALF-YEARLY VOLUME. 

With 200 Illustrations and several Pictures iu Colour, 5a ttd. ; or 
doth gilt, 5s. 

BO-PEEP. A Book for the Little Ones. With 

Original Stories and Verse* Illustrated throughout, board* 2a 6d.; 
doth gilt, 3S. ttd. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME of FYFFE'S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from 1814 to 1848, 
is now ready, price 12*. 


All toko are selecting VOLUMES for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS should apply to Messrs. Cassell & Company for a oopy of 
their Illustrated Catalogue of Gift-Books, which will be sent post free on application to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Lcdgate-hill, London. 
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TRUBNER & 

3L1 SdT. 

NOW READY. 


Large po*t 8 to. pp. x-340, cloth, 10*. 6d. 

GARIBALDI: 

Recollections of his Public and Private Lifo. 

By ELPI8 HELENA. 

Translated from the German by CHARLES EDWARDF.8, Author of 
“ Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi. 

With Facsimile of Autograph Letter to the Author. 


CO.’S F. V. WHITE & CO.’S DR. S MILES'S W ORKS. 

LIST OF NEW BOONS. JAMES NASMYTH, KKGINYRE: u 

POPULAR ~N0VEL8 ifiU UBBABlSS Xn.M'Zm *«. IW» 

IN TOW N AND C OUNTRY. LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. IUua- 

BY HAWLEY SMART. **** N<W B4 ““‘ 

m TT TTI f^\ TT rfl Cl T V 1 tl! "D "Mr. Smll.. hU to • mj eharmlu, audrory l*MUfully illutUajai 

I M Pi IJ II I jjli/JCjXlli aoluiuu, rtaouad th. fama aud charoctw of Tbowa, Edwart Iroat ohUriro 

■a -*-*■ -*—* W ~ u. moot acoompllahod a.lor.Il.t."-n«M. 

1 vols. A SDOrtinK Novel. “ N.TOT hu Mr. gmtlaa wrluau wub nun ftrohuwa ud ual lb. la 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


1 vols. A Sporting Novel. 

By the Author ot 
“ Breeele Longton, 
“From Poet to Finish, 
11 Bed to Beet,” *o. 


Crown Sro. pp. xxx—*08. cloth, f.- IOWA lu rwi, 

THE PRE-HISTORY OF THE NORTH, by thb hon. mbs. h. w. chbtwynu 

Bawd <m Coultmporary Mamori.U. SARA. 3 VOlS. A SOCietV It 

By tho late J. J. A. WOUSAAE, _ » y .l. a nt 

Director of the Royal Museum of Ronhero , *©. March Viola*,” 

Translated, with a brief Memoir of the Author, by ,, ^ Honcrla’s I 

H. F. MORLAND 8IMP80N, M.A. ^ 4uthor , M has evidently beitowel eooeldereble eare on 


presenting to us the picture of this Paltosy of natural sta. A noble Uhob 
of nnaffected humility here goet hand-in-hand with the lteeou of seU-hdp, 
and elevate* It."—Spectator. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

Post 8VO, as. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. a 

Crown Sr. PP. all—SIS. aloih, 7a. 8d. ° 

LUCK OR CUNNING, J 

AS THE MAIM MEANS OP OHOANIC MODIFICATION 7 
B, SAMUP.L BUTLER, 

Aa hor ol" Erewhon,” " Lift and Halili, 1 ’ “ Erolullon, Old and New, "Ac 

8 rola,damy Sro. pp. IxxxIy— 874 and xxtIH- 731, cloth, 81 1 . . 

PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 

Bv EDMUND GURNEY, M.A., l 

Lite Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge; i 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS, M.A., | 

I ate Follow of Trinity C ollege, Cambridge ; | 

And FRANK PODMORE, M.4. i 

Published With tho Sanction of tho Couuoil of the Society for | 1 

Peychical Research. ' 

Demy 8 to. pp. Iv—62, wrapper, la. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH: Palinodia. 

By F. W. NEWMAN, 

Emcritua Professor of Unlveralty College, London j MJLAJ5. t formerly 
Follow of BaUlol, Oxford; now Honorary Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Tenl7 £to. pp. 17—340, cloth, 7a. 6d. 

FOR HAPPINESS. 

By ALEXANDER CALDER, 

Offleer of the OrJe-- of «(*#> l^ruin of Honour, and Author of 
“ The Coming Era,” Sto. 

Tcmy 8vo. pp. vlli—166, cloth, 7a. 6d. 

SOURCES OF THE ETRUSCAN AND 
BASQUE LANGUAGES. 

By ROBERT ELLIS, B.D., 

Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Crown Svo.pp. xvl-288, cloth, 6*.6d. ; vellum, uncut, 10a. 6d. 

GREEK LAYS, IDYLLS AND LEGEND j. 

▲ Bel action torn Recent and Contemporary Poet*. 

Tianslated by E. M. EDMONDS. 

With Introduction and Koto*. 

f toond IdltLn, demy 8vo. pp. xxxli—748, with Map, doth, tie. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 

Its People, History; and Products. 

By ib« Hon. W. W. HUNTER, C 8.F., C.I.E., LL.D., 

Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 

▲ Revised Edition, br> ught up to dete, and Inct rporatlng the Genera 
Results of the Census of 1881. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 314, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

INDIA REVISITED. 

Bj EDW IN ARNOLD, M.A., C.8 J., Author of The Light of Aato,” Ac. 

W 1th 31 FttU-rsge Illustrations 
Fiom Phot graphs selected by the Authsr. 

Uniform Tdlllon, 6 vols , crown Svo, doth, 3d*. 

EDWIN ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Comprising r—Tho Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation— 

Ii.dian Poetry tTbe Indian Bong of Bongs, &c.)— 

Pearls of the Faith—Im 1 ! n 1 >lls-The eecret ol Death, Ac.—and 
The Porg Cehstlal; cr, Bliogurad-GHa, Ac. 

ITht volumt* are alto published teparuUlg .] 

New Edition, roat 8vo. pp. will— *70, doth, 7a. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY. 

Containing “Tho Indian Bong of Songs," 

From the Sanskrit of tho “ Gita Govtuda" ol Jayadeva ; 

Two Books fro n the’• Ultd of It dl* " (Mahakbaraia); 

"PiOTCiblal W isdom ** frem iliu ••fclilokes" Of ibe liitopuUern, nni other 
Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.I., &c. 

Author of the “ Song CeT.stlal,’’ T he ” Secret ot Death," Ac. 


SARA. 3 vols. A Society Novel. DUTY: withIUustmtioasofCoBrage,MeaM, 

By ik; Ax>kw pf „ and Endnnmoe. Port Svo, 6s. 

“ A March Vide*,” . . 

"Tk.ax.ko.rokro^a.OY krolcw.I JSKfWWt SELF-HELP: with IUuBtmtioiui of Condsot 

s“<» Pei9eTer “ ce - Post8ro * 

ont Is excellent, and the plot adequate .”—Public Opinion. CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 

BY MBS. EDWARD KBNNABD. Utlos. Post 6VO, 6». 

Th© GIRL in th© BROWN HABIT, f a Book of Domestic Counsel. Port 

3 vols. A Sporting Novel. By tho Author of 

“The Right Sort,” f 8VO, 08. 

"Mn. Edward Kaoxard has Hilda a ropattllon lot romaocro if tb. JJJDU8TRIAL BIOGRAPHY: IlOllWoTkell 

Shirt. .3 rapidly dial I data cao b« no iloobt Ih.i .ha h.t found Pruat Urn Aw 

the heart* of all those who love scarlet and pig-skin.... The Oirl In the ADd lOOi MAMBTS, rOSI 8VO, 86, 


“ The author.** has evidently bestowal eonslderable ear# «m )>er wmM. 
The scenee are boldly sketched, the acton move and 

and are like the ordinary beings of everyday ewclety. The dialogue through- 
oat la excellent, and the plot adequate.”— Put/lic Opinion. 

BY MBS. EDWABD KBNNAB D. 

Th© GIRL in the BROWN HABIT. 

3 vols. A Sporting Novel. By tho Author of 
“The Right Sort,'’ 

“ Killed iu the Open,” Ao. 
“Mn. Edward Keunard has made a reputation for romances of the 
Shires so rapidly that there can be no doubt that she has found th© way to 
the heart# of all those who love scarlet and pig-skin.. .. Th« Olrl Ini the 
Brown Habit’ Is a light and graceful narrative of country life In our Mid¬ 
lands while the hunting season Is in full swing....Nell Flt*g©r*ld is an 
Irreproachable heroine full of gentle womanliness, a» shown by her sorrow 
at the death of hee charger in the field, and rieh lai all thevlriuaa that 
make her kind and estimable. Mrs. Kennards work Is marked by high 
tone, as well as vigorous narrativs ; and While sportsmen, when searching 
for something new, and beguiling for a wet day or spell of froet, they cau 
hardly light upon anything better than thee* freak and piolureaque hunting 
i tor lee ofMrs. Keunard '*.’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr*. Keunard never falls to trace graphic pictures of the most popular 
of our national sporta-i.e., fox-hunting. No one betUr than htnelf can 

describe huntsmen, hortee, and hounda-Her novele are reed for their 

sketches of the hunting field, and In these they cannot be expelled. 

etot’mng i 0*1 . 

•• . 1 , all that x atodr of Ura. Kaoxaid'a pntiaxa writlxsa «o«M to»a 

led one to expect.”— World. 

“ To thoee who look upon 4 a sporting novel' as th* best Of alt novels w© 
oan tborcuglily recommend this work. It le replete with information ap¬ 
pertaining to life in th# 'Shire*' during Ihe hunting season-There U a 

wonderful freahueaa about these vo'.umee which oanuot fail to charm trem 
thoee who have nevrr ridden to houud*."— Court Journal. 

“A fresh air, spirited, qulck-movlng paucnrsmic kind of sporting noval 
. Home of the episodes are rsally wy.tlen with much vivacity, and that 
in which Nell Flirgtr.ld unwittingly k»l<a her favourite horse, ‘Sweet¬ 
heart,’ Is well told.... An amusing novel ."—Tublic Opinion. 

BY MR3. M. E. SMITH. 

LOVE and LIKING. 3 vols. . 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated br 

Nine Steel Portraits and 841 Engravings <m Wort. 


By the Au hor of 
The Pity of It,” 
** Tit for Tat,” Sc. 


BY PHILIP GA8KELL. DBA< 

THE SENIOR MAJOR. 8 vols. 

A Military Novel. T 

A rattling story Is th!*, with plenty of Incident, adventure, and love- 
makin g running through Its woll-wrlttsn pages. Mr. OeSksll Wilies of 
army life like oue personally acquainted with hi* subject. The offle«rsto VIVII 


“ A rattling story is thl*, w 1th plenty of Incident, adventure, ana love- 
making running through Its woll-wrlttsn pages. Mr. Qeiksll writes of 
army life like oue personally acquainted with hi* subject. The offle.ra to 
whom he introduces his readers are th* genuine article..Wo have bpri> 
torts of the species—the good and bad—sketched with cqu ili fulthful- 

nest_Not only dooetheanthorshlnr, however, In portraiture of oharaotSr, 

lie shows equal cleverness In weaving a plot for bla atory and In ooocealing 
ibe outcome until tho end of Ihe third volume. There U a charm of freah- 
ness about his writing which would go far to ensure a favourable rcoeption 
for tb* book were Its oUitr merits less a bond ant."— PtOple. 

“....A very roadablo st- ry...,The story Is a pretty on* of loVe and 
ycuth .”—Whitehall Review. 

BY FLORENCE MABBYAT. 

SPIDERS of SOCIETY. 3 vols. 

By Ihe Author of 
“My Slater the Aetreee,” 

'* Facing the FooriighM,” ke. 

ONE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


6 vols., qjrown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

I. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTOH, IT. BOULTON and WAIT. 

II SMB^TON BEWre. V ’ OEOB ° E *" d R0BEBT 

II. Si*EATON and RENNIE. STEPHEI80I. 

IU. METCALF and TELFORD. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Cea* 

tenary Edition.) Post 8vo, »s. 6d. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 
and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Bum, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 18 b. 

JOHN MURRAY, Axbb mablb St bbb t. 

So. I, K.w Bariaa, Prtaa 84. 

JANUARY, 1847, of 

3d.] ILLUSTRATIONS. «d. 

Edited by FRANCI8 GEORGE HEATH. 

oostun. 

DRAGON HOLLOW (6 and 7). By Frajicis Oeobo* HlAta 
HUNTINO the CARTED DEBB. (Six Engravings.) By WAiTt* WtlAIf 
ROUND ABOUT BT. MALO. iThre* EngravlegsJ By JlAiOUtt 
THOMAS. 

THE CHARM of FERN CULTURE. By Fllkoit 9 * 010 * H*ATB. 
VIVISECTION. By Lidy BOWtBU 
SOME FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 

ILLUSTRATED ART: 44 Sketches la Saeeex." By A.E. “ft* 

Bleeping ChUdreo ” ; “Bird Studies." By FfcOkUC* BARLOW. 
ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY (Lord Ashboums. 8U Rsdvsie BsBw, •■d 
Mr. MuudeUa. With Portraits.) I tustrated. 

INVENTION, ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ECONOMY (Hie 8*:b*a* 
Society), SCIENCE, Ac. 

London : W. KMT k Co., S3, FataraeeterwjsV, KC 


crbistmas OIrt BOOR. 

DURKE’8 (Sir Bbbna«d) PEBBAQE, 

BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, Aa, for 1W7. CcKadsd to tbs 
latest date. Super-roj Al !*.»., oloUi. gilt, pubil bed at Ms. 

44 Constant reference to the pages of 4 Burke enables as to testify to us 
Invariable accuracy.”—Ctofirt Journal. ——< 

Full catalogues of new books of ttre S SasOn end *t»W fuyotnl* — 

. at special y reuuoed priocs free by post. 

London: Harmok k So Its. », Pall MhlL ____ 


THETOLUOUT HtJUBEB. By 
A FREAK of TATE. By Edward L°.2? 

F. SPK.M.E. 6s. Foreign Squedrou*-Shlpbulliot*—Torpedo F.otlla*-Jal«wWe^"; 


BETEEWN MAN and WIFE. By 

E. H. DAVT, Author of " Under tba Ko.a" kc. Sa. 

SPOILT by MATRIMONY. By 

E. JAHN. I Os. 61 . w 

“ ... .The book to very pleasantly written, and we hope will be icllowed 
by mnuy more by the s«me author, as She gives every promise in t :to on* 
of a bright future and g>od work. ^— Whitehall Review. 

mr. william geraud*s new work. 

At hll Llbrariea and Bookiellor*’, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5a. 

BYBON RE-STUDIED in hie 

DRAMAS : an Esaiy. By tho Author of “ The Vision.*’ 

WINTER’S ANNUAL. 

At all BookieRer* 1 and Bookstalls, in paper cover, If,; cloth. Is. 6d. 
(postage Id.). 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

MIGNONS SECRET: the Story of 

a Barrack Bairu. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Au hor et 
" Bootle's Baby," •' Houp-Ls," “ Army Society,” Ac. 


— _ Policy—Lftfeocn of Oolonlro and Collin, Bla;loM-«annl»* croMU 

IlV S.r.l loo drott,144M—Uooky.rd Or*.nU.lloo« - krmu Oft 

J and Completa p.nlcal.n of ,lh«_ Ship, and AnaaawaH of as Baroimni 
and other Powers. 

Pc GEIFFIK k CO , Publisher, to Hor Ma|*sty, 

Loudon Agents : SiMPKlR. MA—A1.L. k VO. --- 


Immediately, post 8vo. pp. xii—*95. (postage Id.). 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 

GIORDANO BRUNO. MIGwOK S SECRET: the Story 01 

(X.w Volum. of th. ‘'E lijah aud Fm.igu Ihllorophical UUar,.-) t Sj^*l k B.by‘|' U " B.Sj.U 0 - HK A^^“.”'I" TER ' ^ * 

London : TRUBNER & CO., Ludcate Hiw . F. V. White & Co., 31, Southampton-etreot, Strand 


and other Powers. 

Oairna ft Co, Publlalwri to Har 

_ London Ag.n '1 : glxrXIX. V l a aa. U U, ft 00. -- 

Jnat pahltahed, print 19a. rtomy Sro, with Sroro lllaalrrfooa Saw 
Dr.-In,* hy Alrrod waurtwaaa, R-A. 

T’HE OWENS COLLEGE: its Foundation 

JL orowih, aud IU Cuuueaiou with th« Victoria Uairowlty, Bf 

Joaara tboxp^y. 

J. E. COMltll, 88, Ptocadlll y, And 18,gt. Aan.Win.ro. MacOftW^ 
P.at froc, 8a 6d. . 

HLD and NEW CHEMISTRY which w 

V-/ fitteetfor Survival sad other E«*j* In Chemical mo*opbT 
SARD. E. THILLIPj*, F.C^. 

Published by he*turimrr. Lra, k Co.. Londoe»weii. _ 

Now ready, crown 8vo, pp, *00, Is. M. 

DUE MORALITY and the MORAL 

V-F QUI-.SriGN. chUfly from tba Medical Sid*. By UOSRL 
FJ1.8., Itofossot ol M .dtcine fo Kiug’s College Loudou. 

J. k A. CHURCHILL 
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Si 


A UTOTYP Bt 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketches; 

Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

agd. to j“»ely employed by the Trustees of the 
Jtok Mnieum, the Palate* sphlcol, Kumlsmetical, 
Antiquarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 

“ Fnt «p a Picture in your room.”—L biob Hum. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ABT GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
Catalogue!, 186 pp„ /Sixpence, pest-free. 

“AUTOTYPE In RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART. With Three Illustrations, 81 pp., free to any 
addreea. ^__ 

THE AUTOTY PE COMPANY. 

Prlo* 8s. fid., or 80 stamps bj post. 

T^ISEASES of the VEINS: more especially 

Hseinorrbolds, the Vsrleoee Veins, and 
their Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON BtJEEBTT, M S>. 

J. Em k CO., 170, Piccadilly, and 4S, Threadnetdle-street. 


GOLD MEDALS EDINBUBGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prise Medals Awarded to the Firm. 


*AAA*wj-ei*a CO juouaifl nwaraea 10 me firm, 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 

rro# S 3 Jbfe , SSSS 5 ?^ 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL 

From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, *o. 

,t. s. FRY A SONS, Bristol,London,and Sydney, N. 8 .W. 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 

Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aired. 
Sportsman s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


Joat published, 8 role. 4to, doth, prloe XI 2s. 

TPLEGANT GIFT - BOOK : ILLUSTA 

tioss m cauvaas <t« isedbuc i. gbard. ru asolssi 


Muiu. m FbM ia Wood.ul. 
“ Xenial la not onl; 


Xenial la not only one of the most powerful and accurate draughtsmen 
Soft “• P°*****®d Itvm iba beginning that creative force 

Which isarka the founders of schools.”— Timet. 

“ A monument of art of the first order .”—A ifienaeum. 

_H. Gttmt CO., >3, King-street, Corent-garden, W.C. 


rp HE 

JL By i 


Just published, price 6s. fid. 

LAST CRUSADE, and othef Poems. 

By alined Hates, mjl. New OMl. Oxon. 

Birmingham: COXEtaa BEOIBIM. 

London i Siupkie, Marshall, a Co. 


QURTICE’S CUTTINGS from all 
pAPEBS for all 
pEOPLE on all Subjects. 

Chief Oflre i 835, 8TRAED, W.C. 


ly/TAJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

graphic Address, “ PIDIOREI, BRIOBTOE. * SWIREWB 


"DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Loxbaid Street 

-L gad CHAHING CROSS. LONDON#—;SdtaMXfcdi IfM. 

mSS ?"*'***' Um * “ il ********■HUitrts oflhe 

Lms steftfes erruBcud with promptitude and HhersBty. 

William c. HaodoSald, \ , _ _ 

__ Fraeoii B Macpowam f Jeffs sw»wb» 

CURES of COUGHS and COLDS by 

DR. lOOOOK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. 

Mr. WiLOOX, 7, PtoSpeet-rew, Birmingham, writes : 

A customertc-day informed me that he had taken them rery frequently 
during the iaat four years, and also rat<mrmended them to others, and hid 
nar«r known them to fall.” Avhraa, Consumption, Bronehiiis, Coughs. 
Co!dt. Rheumatism, and ill Hj*t-rlc»l and Nervous Complaints are In- 
iCantiy rt-Uered and rapidly curad by Dr. LococK‘8 WariES, wh’ch taste 
cleasently. Sold by all Drog.lsts at le. l|d., 8a. Sd., 4i. fid., and lls. per 
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THE LIFE of BISHOP HANNINGTON. By the 

Rev. E. C. DAWSON. M.A. With Portrait and many Illustrations after the 
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Just published, price 8s. 
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Just published, price 6s. 

FOREST OUTLAWS. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A., 

Assistant-Master In Harrow School. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
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in fe«»ting, fighting, and foraging, form oollectivoly a trna scenic background/’-^afurdag Review. 

“ A book of high literary merit, and, at the same time, a delightful boys’ b>ok,... .got up in good style, with 
first-rate Illustrations Scotsman. 

44 Distinctly one of the very beat books of the season.”— Standard. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d. 

EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS. By W. M. Conway, 

Rosooe Professor of Art, University College, Liverpool. With Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. 
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... _ Just published, price 6a, cloth, with many Illustrations.' 

AN ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By J. and E. R. 
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Just published, price 6s.. doth, with Sixteen Illustrations. 
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admirable prioo-book."— Guardian. 
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By tot Saks Authoe. 
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HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 
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BENVENUTA. 6s. 
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"The letterpma [a valuable and tntereatlng, belag aerloni, achol rly work." — DnilV Nexee. 

" We owe mach lo Mr. llemertoa. and th, book la lurely one of hi. beat gift) to ue. That eo mneh of laatroo. 
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LANDSCAPE, £5 6s. 

PARIS in OLD and PRESENT 
TIME8. 21s. 

The SYLVAN YEAR. 12s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 

GRAPHIC ARTS. 

Just published, price 36e., doth; or 42s., half -moroooo, 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1886. Containing 

86 Plates, and many minor Illustrations. 

Prioe £1 Is., doth, gilt edges, 

STB ATFORD-on-AVON. From the Earliest Times to 

the Death of Shakespeare. By SIDNEY L. LEE. With Copperplates and 
Yigrnettes by E. Hall. 

44 Thoroughly good In every wav, and well worthy the attention of any who are looking out for a really valuable 
and acoeptablo Christmas gift-book."— Guardian. 

Price Sis., doth, gilt edges, 

WINDSOR. A Description of the Castle, Park, Towo, 

and Neighbourhood. By W. J. LOFTIE. With Copperplates and Vignettes. 

44 Mr. LofUe hag told the story nf the ancient fortress, park, and neighbourhood, not in the fashion of the back 
writer, bat in the spirit of one who works at a congenial task.”— Daily News. 

Prioe 21s., doth, gilt edges, 

OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With Etchings 

and Vignettes. 

“ Told In Mr. Lang’s best style, and beautifully Illustrated . 4 *—Literary Churchman. 

Price 21s., doth, gilt edges, 

CAMBRIDGE. Chapters by J. W. Clark, M.A. 

With Etchings and,Vignettes. 

•‘A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and. illustration."— ITlustratod London News. 

Price 16 a., doth, gilt edges, 

ISIS and THAMESIS. Honrs on the River from 

Oxford to Henley. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. 

“ Very good and very pretty."— St. James's Gazette. 

22 Etchings. Prioe £1 Its. 6d. 

THE ITCHEN VALLEY. From Tithborne to South- 

ampton. By HEYWOOD SUMNER. 

•' Wo heartily oommend it to artists.”— Athtnacvm. 

21 Etchings. Prioe £1 11s. Sd. 

THE AVON. From Naseby to Tewkesbury. By 

HEYWOOD SUMNER. 

u Deserves high pfalse."— Academy. 

Price 18s., doth, gilt edges, 

THE ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. 

OOMYNS CARR. With Etchings and Vignettes. 

*' A bright, comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings any many woodcuts."—A (Aen(U«un« 

Fifth Thousand. Prioe 8s. 

CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale Illustrative of the Daily 

Berrios of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. CAREY BROCK, Author of “ Sunday 
Echoes in Week-Day Hours.” 

“ Will be found very use fa 1 In leading thoughtful young people to an Intelligent use of their Prayer-book." 

Guardian. 

u Will be eagerly read by young and old.''— EccUsiae fioal GaseUe. 

44 We cannot but Leartily recommend it to those who require a book for a Christmas present." 

Literary Churchman* 
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MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. 


CHILDREN at HOME. 8s. 
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HOME MEMORIES. 6s. 

THE VIOLETS of MONTMARTRE. 6s. 
DAME WYNTON. 3a. 8d. 

ALMOST PERSUADED. Is. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: a Series 

of Illustrative Tales. 8 voL, prioe 6s. each. 

4 * Mrs. Carey Brock i» a writer of standard reputation, who h'is aohioved a aeries of suooeasee. Hot tales are 
old favourites. They ere clevor, original, and extremely woll written to boot."—7’imcr. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

In Circulation and for Sale. 

LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAE Y, 

NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


» f iu rlug into the Dl>TltESS of tbo CLERGY In Agriculiutol Districts. 
P^at-free 6|d.—5, Burleigh-a treat, London, W.C. 

t iURIOUS, OLD, and RARE BOOKS.— 

CATAlAJGUE (No. XXIV.) ju*t published, post-free on application. 
(•K< ROtc P. JOBKSTOW, Bookseller, 33, George*strcet, Edinburgh. 

W B. WHITTINGHAM&CO. ) PRLNTEis 

• and PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-atreet, London j and “ The 
Charterhouse Press," 44 and 45, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 

piCKERS & SON supply all NEW 

BOOKS In General Literature at 3d. In the Is. discount, and Law 
and Medical Books at td. in the Is. Order* by post promptly and care¬ 
fully executed. Binding In all Its branches at moderate prices. Catalogues 
I ost-fre*.—1, Leicester-square, London. W.C. 

B OOKS BOUGHT.— To Executors, 

Solicitors, art—HENRY SOTHERAN ft 00., 86, Piccadilly, and 
IV, Strand, Second-haud Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, In town or country, and to 
five the utmost value In cash. Experienced valnora soot. Removals 
without trouble or expense to vendors. Established 1816. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTSw 

■ROOKS for SCHOOLS, C0LLEGE8, and 

-A —* STUDENTS.—GILBERT A HELD SUPPLY all SCHOOL BOOKS 
find all other NEW BOuKS at 3d. DISCOUNT In the SHILLING for CASH, 
t dialogue of Books at 3d. to 9d. in the skilling, gratis and postage-free on 
application.—GILBERT A FIELD, 67, Moorgatc-slrect. London, E.C. 

pHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD, 

67, Moorgate-street, London, E.C., allow 3d. DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING off the published prices of all new book*, school book*, Bibles, 

I rayer-books, Churoh Service*, annuals, diaries, be. A largo and choice 
stock, many In handsome culf and morocco binding*, suitablo for Presents 
w.ell displayed In show-rooms, to select from. Export and country orders 
punctually executed.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67, Moorgate-street, Lor Con 
E.C.—Catalogues gratis and postage-free. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE —DOUGLAS 

k-J St FOULIS have just Issued a CATALOGUE of over 500 Works, 
principally relating to SCOTLAND, Including Its HISTORY. TOPO¬ 
GRAPHY, POETRY, and BALLADS, BIOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE, and 
ANTIQUITIES. Pott-fre* to any address. %• Alio, CATALOGUE, 
No. 31, of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS, containing upwards of 1,000 
Works In GENERAL LITERATURE and over 1,000 reoeot NOVELS. 
Or at it and potl-free. 

DOUGLAS Si FOULI8, 9, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 'ROYAL 

O SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 1 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS rf 125 Guineas and XS0 
respectively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for competition 
In OCTOBER, lt*7. _ . . K „ 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific * Vudlto 

and Intermediate M.B. Examination* of the Uulvcrsily of London, and may ” (with 

be joined at auy time. 3 i t j.m; . j A g, \ t 

Entries mar be made to Lecture* or to llospitnl Prfctl’e, and special lu, Half a Guinn 
airangemcnts are made fur Students en crlng lu their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and nil particular* may bo obtained lYorn the Medical Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. UkorQX RESOLE. W. M. ORD. Doan. Profesvr AllTI 

___—- “THE FUNCTI 

M A HCll 29. One 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 

v - / (ABE RiSTW l Ill). Hulf-a-Uulnea. 

The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of j hritv^CoRege^ 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Salary £2M). Candidates are „.‘ uiE ot ANN 
required to send Tevtlmonials to the Hon. .Secretaries not later than 0 
JANUARY 10TU, H87. ^ „ ° 

Mokoax I.LOTD, > Hon. Irffcssor F. 3 

27, Chancery-lane, London, Lewis Mokuis, /Secs. “ IIIE SCIENCE 

December 21st, 1 b 86. Half-a-Gultes. 

- ----CARL ARMB1 

TTDIVERSITY of DURHAM. 

V-/ ■ — - The Right Hon 

EPIPHANT TERM I3EQIN3 OX JANUAltT 19. f■! lV'^ 

THE DEGREE OF B.A. CAN BE OBTAINED 6„b’ K ri P ,i<.«'(« 
IN TWO YEARS. 

Scholarships and Exhibition* of the anuual value of about £*,000. Members may 

For pattloulsra apply to the REGISTRAR, The Ciwtlo, Durham. _ TICKETS, availat 


AYENDISH 

CAMBRIDGE. 


COLLEGE, 


PRESIDENT t 

HI3 GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The Object or this College la to enable Stud ants at tho earliest practicable 
age, and at a moderate oast, to take the Uulvwrilty degree In Art*, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Student* are admitted at 16, and a Degree, may be taken at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an Extra Term In the 

ong Vacation), Including all ncceesary expense* of tuition for the B.A 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

Fir father information apply to the WAXDRH, Cavendish College, Cam 
bridge. 


T 0 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.— TnTTxr itTil TT a • Z7 

X The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have bean permitted to place in the . I UHiN 13 LtlJDGE, M.A., late ASSlfltant- 
Phoiographle Room at the BHITISIT MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all v-J Examiner In Mathematics In the University of London, give* carefal 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the 
Photographic Room at the BRITISH MUSEUM an APPARATUS with all 
modern Improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC repro¬ 
duction of MSS., ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, and other objects, to 
exact scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 

R -rmlaaion, &c.—Apply to the MANAGE*. AUTOTTP* COMPANY 74, New 
*ford Street. London, W.C. 

T^YPE-WRITING.—Among recent inven- 

•A. tlonsfor the saving of time and labour few b«vo been balled with 
more satisfaction than TYPK-WKI1IXG. It Is u boon not to one class or 
profession only, but to#H. Author* can, iu a typed copy of their MS*., see 
how their work will look in print, and can detect unintentional error* and 
faults of compo ition which tho eya fall* to discover in tho hand-written 
co^y. L'Clurer* also find that the plain, clear tj po of Ihe •‘Remington’’ 
i* read without any of the difficulty or strain which oven thenen eat writing 
pr. rents. Medical mm especially neegn'so Its advantsgrs, and have bceu 
gladio avail ihemsilves of the “ University ” Type-VYrlilDg Odloe oponed 
at 49, Cernmarkct-street, Oxford. 


v-e Examiner In Mathematics In the V nirrrslty of London, give* carers! 
HELP la MATHEMATICS and PHYS ICS for Matriculation, Pr.llmlaary 
Hc'eutlflc, ll.A. and B.8c. Resident puj»41a received.—56, South Hill Park, 
Hampstead. 

QOUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-rw*’; 

ky 8.W. (close to Eitrt’s Court Str.tlon).—ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLA; JSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal. Mr*. W. R. ('OLE. A ao'.mrate Houro adjoining for H**ldem 
Puolls. Ilte NEXT TERM will comwunce FRIDAY, JAN. 14TH, 1887. 

1DRENTWOOD, WOHSLEY, near MAN- 

M-* CHESTER.—SC11(X>L for CURLS, conducted by Mr*. F. SHAW- 
CROSS, assisted by Resident and glsitlng Teacher*.-For terms and 
references apply to the PBUtOPAL. 


■ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

X V BRITAIN, Albetntrle-strert, Piccadilly, W. 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

I.ECTUNE HOUR, 3 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
rrofaasor DKWAll. M.A., F.H.S., M.1U.-SIX LECTURES (alaptad lo a 
Juvenile Auditory) on "THE CHEMlSTttY of LIGHT and PHOTO- 
GUAPHY ” (with experimental illustrations). On DKC. « (Turedsy), Ukc. 
3 », 1**6 ; JaH. 1, 4, 6, 8, 1887. One Guinea tbo Coarse j Children nailer 
Iti, Half a Guinea. 

AFTERNOON LECTURES BEFORE EASTER, 1S87. 
LBCTUKt HOUN, 8 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

Professor ARTHUR GAMGEE. M.D., F.R.S.—ELEVEN LECTURES oa 
“THE FUNCTION of UESPIUAllON.’’ On TUESDAYS, JAN. 18, to 
Milieu 29. One Guinea. 

Frofiwsor A. W. RUCKER, M.A., F.R.S, M.R.I.—FIVE LECTURES on 

“ molecular forces.” On Thursdays, j a ». jo, v, Feb. 3, io, 17 . 

Holf-a-Uulnea. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Esq , M.A n Ckrk Locturer In English Literature 
T inity (X'llege, Cambridge.—TURKB LECTURES on "TUB CRITICS of 
the AGE ot ANNE." Ou THURSDAYS, FUi. 24, MaBCH 3, 10. UaLf-a- 
Guinea. 

]'rjfessor F. MAX MULLER, M.A., LL.I).—THREE LECTURES en 
“ I HE SCIENCE of rUoUoHT.” On THURSDAYS, Mancu 17, 24, 31 
Half-a-Gulcea. 

CARL ARMHKU8TEU, Esq—FIVE LECTURES on “MODERN COM- 
POSERS of CLASSICAL SONG." Ou SATURDAYS, JAN. *2, 29, Feb. 5, 
12, 19. One Guinea. 

The Right Hon. Lord RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., M.RJ - 
81X LECTURES ou •’SOUND." On SATURDAYS, FtB 2 i, Ms NCR 5,12, 
is, 26, Al'ntL 2. One Guinea. 

Subscription (to Nou-Mcmbera) to all tho Courses dating the Season, Two 
Guineas. Ticket* Issued d^tly at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt 
of Chi qua or Poat-Offlco Order. 

Member* may purchase NOT LMS THAN THREE SINGLE LECTUEB 
TlCKLTS, available for auy Lecture, lor llali-a-Guiue*. 

T.te FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on JANUARY IDT, *t 
8P.it., wtun Sir WILLIAM TtlOMrt'JN will give a Discourse on THE 
PROBABLE ORIGIN, the T*-TAL AMOUNT, aud the POSSIBLE 
DURATION of the SUN’S HEAT, hi 9 P.M. ruooee.Jing DUeiurs-s w 11 
probably be given by Mr. W. BALDWIN SPENCER, Mr. K. FRESUHELU. 
Air. E. B. I'OULI'ON, Mr. W. CRO )KES, CapUln ABNEY, Sir. VICTOR 
HORSLEY, Ven. Archdeacon FARKAtt, Mr. G. J. ROM A'ES, Tne Right 
lion. LORD ItAYl.ElGtl, and other Gentlemen. To these Meeting* 
Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Pert on* desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
SECUkTAKT. Whcu propoied they are Immediately admitted to all the 
Ltd urea, to tho Friday Kvonlng Meetings, and 'o tha Library and Reading 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five Uuineas a 
Yoar ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 

TNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL- 

_L COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION uow OPEN from 10 till 5. Admission. 1*. 

ALFRED KTEML L. Secre tary. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY^ PAINTERS in 

X\ WATER-COLOURB. 

The \VI\TKR EXHIBITION of SKhTUHESI ul 
6. PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission Is.; Catalogue 8d. 

Alfred D. FnirP, R.W.8.. Becrc tsrr. 
______■*> 

QURTICE’S CUTTINGS from all 
pAPERS for all 
pEOPLE on all Subjects. 

Chief OIBce ; SJj, 9T«i»D, W.C. 
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in 


BLACKWOOD’ 8 MAGAZINE. 

No. 855.-JANUARY, 18*7.^-ta.M. 


Cortots* 

THE LAND OF DARKNESS. 

MR. 11 AYWARD AND HIS LETTERS. 

MOSS FROM A ROLLING 8TONE. —XIV. Bt LADIKHCR 
OLl*HANT. 

JACK AND 1IINORY : A TALE OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT,*’ LATINE REDDITUM. Br J. P. M. 
IN TUB HEART OF AFGHANISTAN. 

8ARRACIKESCA. BT F. MARIOR CRAWFORD. ChAFR. XXV., 
XXVI. 

THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART.-NO. V., TUE REVO¬ 
LUTION. Br Johr Skelton. 

IN MAGA'S LIBRARY: THE OLD SALOON. 

THE CAUSES OF THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 


William Blackwood A Borf, Edinburgh and London. 


THE HOUR GLASS. 

Part I., for JANUARY, 1887, CoRTAiRi : 

1. FRONTISPIECE—PORTRAIT of a CHILD, after Sir T. LAWRRXCR, 

P.1LA. 

2. A MEDICAL ERROR. Short complete itory by 0. MaSVILLK FRRR. 

3. fISTER DORA. By Mr*. FAWCRTT. Illustrated. 

4. SOCIALIST LAND or FREE LAND ? By ARTHUR ARROLD. 

5. RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. By Her. FRIEMAR WILLS. 

Illustrated. 

8. BULGARIA and RUSSIAN DESIGNS of DOMINION. By Karl BLlRD. 

7. EITSI LE to a CYNIC. By Rev. H. R. IlAWRlS. 

8. The SIX POOR LITTLE PRINCESSES. By Mr*. MOLESWORTU. 

11.nitrated by Walter Craue. 

9. The THEATRES. Illustrated. 

10. NOTES of the MONTH. 

THE HOUR GLASS. Thrt*p< nee. 

By post 4J„ or 4a per annum. 

THE HOUR GLASS. j*>»<*’*. 

May be obtained from ull Booksellers. 
A. G. DaWSOR, 14, Ivy Laoe, Peternosfer Row, London. 


Price 8J. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

For JANUARY. 

"ON GUARD " at WINDSOR CASTLE. 

BY ORDER of the LEAGUE. By FRED. M. WHITE. tConc'.uslon.) 
THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

WANTED, a CLUE. In Two Chapter!. 

ANECDOTES of AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR. 

INN-SIGN9: their Origin and Meanings. 

STORIES of CATS. 

THE LAW of INNKEEPER and GUEST. 

RENT-COLLECTION In IRELAND. 

JUST BEFORE WINTER. By R. Jefferies. 

CHRISTMAS In a DAK BUNGALOW. 

A NOVEL ADVENTURE. 

SOME ASPECTS of CANADIAN PROGRESS. 

WAS IT MURDER? 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES : Deeds of Gift and Wills.—II. 
THE UNSEEN REGIONS of a THEATRE. 
DIAMOND-SMUGGLING. 

*‘ DjUHLEWOKKS” : a Story of Athlone. 

1U.8-IAN PETROLEUM. 

TOBACCO-CULTURE in SCOTLAND. 

THE MONTH : Science and Art*. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. POETICAL PIECES. 

TITLE and INDEX to VOL. III. 

W. It R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


Price Is. Monthly. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 

Tho JANUARY number, commencing a new volume, contains 
An ETCHED PORTRAIT of CANON WESTCoTT, 

As a Frontispiece to the now volume. 

THE ORIGIN of the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 1.-Recent Theories. Ty 
Rev. Professor 8ARDAT, D.D. 

CANON WESTCOTT. By Rev. W. II. SlMCOX, M.A. 

THE PROPHETESS DEBORAH. By Professor A. B. DAFlDSOR, D.D., 

1 L.l>. 

DIFFICULT TEXTS. By Rev. Canon 8. R. Driver, D.D. 

TYCHICUS end ONESIMU8, the LETTER-BEAKERS. By Rev. ALlX- 
A>DEIt MACLABK.*, D.D. 

SURVEY of OLD and NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. Bv Rev. T. K. 

CH'YRK, D.D., end Rev. Professor A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
_London t llODliRR A HTOPOHTORJ27, Paternoster Row. 


Is. 

128 prges. 


TIME. 


Is. 

Large 8vo. 


PlIKCiraL C’ORTERTS FOR JAKUAUY. 

A NOTE on tho POEMS of MATTHEW ARNOLD .. Aemire T. KeRT. 
** MR. BROWN " : a Com ily of Errors. Act II. 

II. POTTIKOIll FTRPIIKNa. 

NOVEMBER In KERRY . Hkrrt Siuart FaoaH. 

THE NEW AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE .. J. Neville PoktkR. 


A MYSTERIOUS TALE of a PICTURE .. .. DltlTIPlS FKoTTOWB. 

THE bTOUY of a WRONG and iu CONSEQUENCES. 

J. At.TUCK ELLIOTT. 

• London : Sw.vx SoRXERSctlElX, LO’.VRET, & CO., Paternoster-square. 


THIS DAT IS PUBLISHED. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA PACE TO 
PACE IN ASIAc 

A Record of Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

By Lieutenant A. C. TATE, 

Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the “Pioneer,” “Daily Telegraph,” &c., &o., with the 

Afghan Boundary Commission. 

In One Volume, 8vo, 21s., with Maps and Illustration*. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinucrok and London. 

TWO NEW STOBIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“KING SOLOMON’S MINES.” 

NOTICE.—On December 30 will be published in 
croivn 8 vo, price Six Shillings , “ SHE: a History 
of Adventureby H. RIDER HAGGARD , with 
Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas 
and of the various Uncial, Greek, Roman, Black-letter 
and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed . 


T ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, price Sixpence, contains 

~I-.J the First Chapters of a New Story by H. EIDER HAGGARD, entitled “ ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN; being an Account of his further Adventures and Discoveries in company 
with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Captain John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaaa.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Stationers’ Company’s Almanacs 

For 1887. 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC, with copious 

I formation respecting Government, Legislature, Chnrch, Education, 
Law, Cmimerco. Poit-Ofllce, Public Institutions and UfBct-a, amt 
various usefullTablea. Price Is. 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC 

contains, In addition to the usual Reviews, tho following special 
Articles :—Metropolitan Police. Star Groups and Star Magnitudes, 
History and Present Position of Shorthand, Astronomical Ptiotography, 
Barmn, Historical Manuscripts, the Islands of tho Pacific, Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. Science of tho Year, Architecture and Public 
Improvements, Art Exhibitions, Music of tho Year, Abstract of Acts 
and of Public Documents, 4ic. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 

PAXION. Bound together in cloth, prlc j 4s. 


GILBERTS CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC 

aud DIARY contains a Complete Church Calendar, with Daily Lessons, 
a Diary of 10J pages, a List of the Dignitaries of the Churches of 
England and Inland, the Scottish K:J»c«pal Church, and of the Ameri¬ 
can and Colonial Dioceses, the Officials of the Universities, Pubic 
Schoo t, and Endowed Grammar Schools, tho Molropuhuu lucumbcuU, 
and various other useful information, l'rico 2s. t»d., cloth ; 5s., roan ; 
6s., morocco. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 

useful, aud portable, specially adapted for the pockot, not only from 
its convenient sis*, but from Its coutalning h vast amount of useful 
aud valuiblo matter for occasional reference. Price thl., sewn ; 2#., 
loan; 3s., morocco. 


THE STATIONER’S COMPANY, Stationsbb’ Hail, 
Ludoatb Hill, London. 


For the First Time published, price fte.; post-free, 5*. 3d. 

TftVIDENCES from the ARCHIVES of 

-1—i CLl'NI, illustrative of many English Cianlnc Foundations, and 
some of our Early Kings from 1066 to 1534. By Sir G. F. DUCKRTT, Bart. 

Intending purchasers to send namo to tho Author, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 

For JANUARY', Price Is., oontaius i— 

1. THE IDEA of PEBKONA1.ITY and the DOCTRINE of tho TRINITY, 
ily ITof. Goiiw K—2. BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. By R. Mau- 
TiRKAU, M.A.—3. TUB PLACE of JESC8 In HISTORY. Ily tho Rev. P. II. 
WKKSTKKD, M.\.—4. HUMAN AUTOMATISM and FREE WILL. By 
tho late Dr. W. II. Calvcrtek, C.U., P.K.S.. Ac.—5. THE KERNEL and 
tho HUrK. By tho EDITOR.—6. REVIEWS and NOlIChS of BOOKS.— 
7. ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

London ; WILLIAMS & NOROATt. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. New and Cheaper Edition. Illus¬ 
trated. 6s. 

LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. Ulus- 

trated by (Iboeob Rkid, R.8.A. New Edition. 
Post tfvo, 6s. 

“Mr. bmIU-s bss, in a very charming and very benutifblly Illustrated 
volume, rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward irom oblivion 
as a most accomplished naturalist.”— Times. 

"Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and xost than In 
presenting to us the picture of this Paiitsy of nutural’sts. A noble lesson 
of unaffected humility hero goes hand-in-hand with the loMon of eelt-help, 
aud elevates it.**— Spectator. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 

and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 

SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 

and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character¬ 

istics. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 

Svo, 68. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Ironworkers 

and Tool Uakers. Post Sto, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 

Nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 
6 vola., crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. each. 

I. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, 

PERRY, BRINDLEY. 

II. SUEATONand RENNIE. 

III. METCALF and TELFORD. 


IV. BOULTON and WATT. 

T. GEORGE and ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. (Cen¬ 

tenary Edition.) Post 8vo, *s. Cd. 

ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 

and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 12 s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albf.marlr Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp, *00, Xs. 6J. 

fVUR MORALITY and tho MORAL 

v/ QUESTION. chUfly from the Medical Bids. By LIONEL URALS, 
P.U.S., Professor ol Midiciuc In King’s College London. 

J. & A. CliCHCUiU. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents foe JANUARY, 1887. 

The Two New Stories commencing this month are 
“ The Danvers Jewels ” and “ Red Spider," by the Author 
of “ John Herring," “ Mehalah," &c. 

I. THE DANVERS JEWELS. PABT I. 

II. LADY DUFF GORDON. 

III. A FAMILY PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

IV. THE LADY WITH THE CARNATIONS. 

V. SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES 

STUART CALVERLEY. 

VI. THE LOVER’S REASONING. 

VII. A DRAWN GAME. 

VIII. THE SLEEPER. 

IX. A PLEA FOR AN OLD FRIEND. 

X. NOT AT HOME! 

XI. THE PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW. 

XII. A FEW MANCHESTER WORTHIES. 

XIII. RED SPIDER. 

*.* Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temple Bae ” 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling 
each.____ 

CABINET editions 

OF 

Standar d Works of B iography. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By Hknbikttb Felioite Cam pan, 
First Lady-In-Waiting to the Quren. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., or. 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 

From the French of M Mignet. By Andbkw 
Scoble. With Two Portraits, fls. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. Guizot. By Andbew 
Scoble. Crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 6s. 

A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, 

of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of 
“ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Commedia and Camoniere of Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri. By E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells. 

(Isbister.) 

This handsome volume is the first instal¬ 
ment of the great work on which Dean 
Plumptre is understood to have been for 
many years engaged, and which will comprise, 
when completed, a translation of the whole 
of the Commedia , and also the Canzoniere, with 
illustrative notes throughout; besides a life 
of the poet, and a series of essays or mono¬ 
graphs on subjects of the highest interest and 
importance connected with his works. The 
present volume contains the life and the 
translation of the Inferno and Purgatorio. 
It will be convenient to describe it under 
three heads—the life, the translation, the 
notes. 

The life is one of very great value; 
indeed, one of the best that has yet been 
published in our own or any other language. 
It is written in a very vivid and attractive 
style, which secures our attentive interest 
throughout. It displays the most minute 
acquaintance, not only with all the various 
works of Dante, but with numerous historians 
and critioB who throw light on the subject. 
It is quite clear that we have here the solid 
results of the devoted study of many years. 
The desire to give life and reality to the 
narrative has sometimes, however, betrayed 
the writer into the use of rather jarring 
modernisms, which are not always in the 
best taste, as when in p. xlix. he speaks of 
“the Serventese of the Vita Nuova, c. vi., 
being a poem on the sixty chief among the 
belles of Florence,” and Showing that its 
author lived in “the upper circles of its 
society ” ; and in p. li. (note), of Beatrice and 
her millionaire husband being among the 
leaders of society. A much better applica¬ 
tion of this practice is where the De 
Monarchia is described as a “ political mani¬ 
festo,” or a “ Tract for the Times,” having a 
very intimate and intentional relation to 
the practical politics of a definite period of 
Dante’s life. The writer’s very minute 
knowledge of his subject has furnished a 
mind cast perhaps in the poetical rather 
than in the critical mould, with materials 
which afford often very ingenious, but also 
sometimes very slender, support to the super¬ 
structure of theory or speculation that has 
been built upon them. 

For instance, the Dean not only returns 
manfully to the charge in defence of his 
favourite belief that Dante visited England 
and Oxford (for which one must admit, 
though with sincere regret, that the evidence 
is most slender, and not only slender, but 
very suspicious in its date and origin ); not 


only so, but he is now emboldened to suggest 
that he may have even worshipped within the 
walls of "Wells Cathedral! On p. lvii. (note) 
we read: 

“ When Dante was in England he may have been 
attracted by the fame of Peter Lightfoot, the 
maker of the clock [since Dante draws a com¬ 
parison from the works of a clock in Par. 
xxiv. 13!] to visit Glastonbury [the Isle of 
Avalon],” &c. 

One cannot but suspect that this, and some 
other hypotheses which we find here main¬ 
tained, illustrate the dictum of Aristotle 
ftovXtrai cjcaoros k<u ourat, or as Dante him¬ 
self puts it: 

“ E poi l’affetto lo intelletto lega.” 

[Par. xiii. 120.) 

The following are some instances of the 
ingenuity with which the Dean avails 
himself of all kinds of slight allusions, as 
“ side-lights ” in the pictures of fact or theory 
which he so skilfully paints for us. Many 
points and passages are brought together as 
illustrating the tradition of Dante having 
been himself associated with the Franciscan 
order (p. lv., &c.). The mention of Dante’s 
membership of the Guild of Apothecaries 
(Speiiali e Medici ) leads to a very full and 
interesting collection of passages in his works 
betraying ah interest in subjects connected 
with such a profession (p. lxii.). The points 
of contact between Giotto’s frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel at Padua and allusions in the 
Commedia are traced out as bearing on the 
probable time and purpose of Dante’s visit to 
that city (p. lxxxiv.). Several times the 
probable course of his journeys is traced by 
the ingenious citation of allusions or local 
descriptions in his works. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the merely probable character of such 
inferences is not sufficiently recognised ; for 
it cannot, of course, be assumed (nor do wo 
accuse the Dean of consciously assuming) 
that whenever Dante mentions a place he 
must have been there himself, though, no 
doubt, in very many cases the nature of his 
language is such as fairly to justify 
the inference; eg., in p. xcvii., “When¬ 
ever Dante was at Cologne,” is taken 
(like the words, “ When Dante visited 
England,” already cited) as the foundation 
for a considerable superstructure of hypo¬ 
thesis. This visit to Cologne is assumed on 
the strength of the allusion to the monks’ 
hoods in Inf xxiii. 63; but (1) the reading 
Cologna is extremely doubtful; and (2) the 
historic or traditional tale quoted in the 
Dean’s note on that passage, though it may 
support the reading, weakens the argument 
for a personal visit being required to account 
for the allusion. Similarly, the allusion to 
the heart of Prince Henry at Westminster 
{Inf. xii. 120) does not necessarily imply a 
visit to England, as this fact would probably 
be well known at Yiterbo itself. So, again, we 
read in p. xcvii. (note) that “the reference 
to the beaver {Inf. xvii. 21) indicates either 
the Moselle or the Bhine.” But could not 
Dante learn from natural history books, or 
“ from what had been reported by travellers ” 
(as suggested in note on Inf. xxxii. 26-7), 
enough to furnish him with the similitude 
without having himself “assisted” at a 
beaver hunt in Germany ? 

Many very interesting and, I think, really 
valuable speculations will be found developed 


with no less ingenuity; as, for example, the 
highly suggestive and skilfully elaborated 
theory of the “conversion crisis” of Dante’s 
life at Easter-tide, 1300. This, at least, ex¬ 
plains satisfactorily that date being so 
repeatedly and emphatically assigned as that 
of the vision in the Divina Commedia (as Dr. 
Plumptre says) “ with a precision of which the 
only natural explanation is that it represents 
a fact ” (see pp. lxiv.-lxvii.). It will not be 
forgotten, of course, that in JPurg. xxx. 130-8 
this vision is distinctly connected in fact with 
somo such turning-point of his life. Nor 
must we omit to notice how well the Dean 
works out his theory that Dante, as an exile 
(and, therefore, almost necessarily a con¬ 
spirator), was the master mind to whose 
diplomacy many of the most important 
political events of the period were due, and 
that in a degree far beyond what has been 
generally acknowledged or suspected. He 
considers him to have been in constant and 
close conjunction with another outwardly 
more leading figure—the Cardinal Niccolo da 
Prato. Among these events are signalised 
the election of Clement V.* (in whom, if 
this be the case, Dante was soon cruelly dis¬ 
appointed ; and, as the Dean poihts out in the 
similar case of the King Frederic II.,f the 
bitterness of the disappointment may have 
been intensified by previous hope); and, still 
more, the election of the Emperor Henry YII. 
(pp. xcvi.-vii., cxiii.), with whom afterwards 
Dante was in constant communication and, 
perhaps, not unfrequent personal intercourse 
(p. ciii., &c.). Also we find Dante actively, 
but unsuccessfully, intervening in the papal 
election, which finally resulted in the choice 
of John XXII., the hated “ Caorsino ” of 
Par. xxvii. 58. We may add to these the 
ingenious inference drawn on pp. Ixxiv.-v. 
from Purg. xxxii. 155, as to an earlier period 
in the poet’s career. 

Space compels a very brief reference to 
other striking features of this valuable 
introduction. There is an excellent state¬ 
ment of the connexion between fact and 
allegory in the mind of Dante, especially as 
applied to the case of Beatrice (see p. lii, &e.). 
Since modern writers are still found who 
insist that the Beatrice of the Commedia is a 
mere abstraction, the emphatic assertion of the 
contrary continues to be necessary. That it 
should be- so displays the incapacity of 
certain modern minds to enter into the mind 
of Dante—and doubtless many others of his age 
—in which fact and allegory might be almost 
described as Aoyu hvo> i^ibpurra irt^vKora, or 
as “ useless each without the other.” It is 
impossible that anyone could have expressed 
himself more dearly, or guarded himself more 
carefully, than Dante has done on this subject 
in Cone, ii., 1. To quote only one sentence— 
“Sempre lo litterale [sense] dee andare 
innanzi, . . . senza lo quale sarebbe impossibile 
e irrazionale in tenders agli altri, e massim- 
amente all ’aUegorieo." Very interesting also 
is the account of Dante’s friendship with the 
Babbi Immanuel ben Salomo of Borne 


* It should be remembered that Clement at first, 
at any rate, promoted the election of Dante’s hero, 
the Emperor Henry YII., and for some time 
supported him (see Plumptre, pp. xciv., cv., cxii.). 

t He had also made a “ gran rifiuto ” ; and the 
dedication of the Paradiso destined for him in petto, 
if the tradition be true, was transferred to Can 
Grande (see pp. cxvL, exxi.) 
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(p. lxxv.), and of the points of similarity to 
be found between bis vision of Tophet and 
Eden, and the Commedia of Dante. 

“We turn with more mingled satisfaction to 
the translation. Perhaps a rooted conviction 
of the impossibility of the task under the 
conditions imposed (viz., the approximate 
reproduction of the terza rima ), may bias 
one’s judgment. But, whether this be so or 
not, it surely does not follow that any given 
metre in one language is necessarily best 
represented by the same metre, or even a very 
near approach to it, in another. The genius 
of two languages maybe very different- of 
which a passing admission is found in the 
Pref , p. ix.—and I would even say so different 
that to produce a similar effect different 
means must be employed. No one would 
seriously argue, for instance, that the best 
English translations of Homer or Ovid must 
necessarily he in hexameters or elegiacs. Till 
recently one might have been more bold to 
add, as a further illustration, that no scholar 
would maintain that any given word or 
tense or idiom must always be represented by 
the same word or tense or idiom in transla¬ 
tion. While, therefore, we gladly admit that 
the Dean, having elected to dance in chains, 
has succeeded in doing so most skilfully, we 
cannot but think with regret how much more 
successful would have been the result if he 
had not thus, as we should say needlessly, 
hampered himself. 

The exigencies of rhyme, combined with 
the necessity of an almost line equivalent to 
line translation, make it impossible to re¬ 
produce the almost stern simplicity and severe 
terseness which is the prevailing, and in some 
sense and degree almost unique, characteristic 
of Dante’s style. So that occasional, and not 
infrequent, “ padding ” is almost unavoid¬ 
able ; and whenever this is found, the result 
is, if I may borrow, with slight modification, 
a comparison of the Dean’s (Preface, p. x.), 
“ like drinking diluted champagne.” In this 
translation, with all its merits, we find on 
almost every page epithets or ideas intro¬ 
duced which, even if appropriate in them¬ 
selves, are not represented by anything in the 
original. Here are some illustrations, all 
within a few lines, in In/., Canto v.— 

“ Meotrecbi fl rente, come fa, ai face: (1. 96) 
While, as it chances now, the t did winds cease.” 

(Does not the plural, as well as the epithet, 
rather disguise the probable reminiscence of 
Yirg. Georg., iv. 484 ?)— . 

“ Dir6 come colui che piange e dice: (1. 126) 

i'll tell as one who speaks while tears flow 
fast.” 

Again, in 1. 1 32, &c.: 

“ Ma solo un punto fu quel che cl vinse, 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Eeser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fla diviso, 

La bocca mi bade tutto tremante : 

Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse: 

Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante. 

"But one short moment (?) doomed us to our lot 
(vines ?) 

When as we read how smile long sought for 
flushed 

Fair fact at kiss of lover to renowned ( cotanto ?) 

He kissed me on my lips as impulse rushed 
All trembling : now with me for aye is bound 
Writer ana book were Qallehault to our will: 

No time for reading more that day we found.” 


And then again in the celebrated concluding 
line of the canto-. 

“ E caddi, come corpo morto cade 
And fell, as falls a dead mau, heavily." 

Again, in Inf. iv. 88, the blunt simplicity of 
“ L’altro 6 Orazio satiro, che viene ” 
is expanded to 

“ Horace comes next, for biting satire known." 
See also Inf. xxvi. 42 : 

" Ed ogni flamma un peccatore invola 

Yet each enwrapped a sinner and his shams.” 

Or, again, Inf. iii. 114 : 

" Bende (?) alia terra tutte le sue spoglie 
Yields to the earth its spoils funereal .” 

It is with great regret we point out these 
blemishes in a work of so much labour and 
merit; but, while admitting them to be 
almost inevitable under the conditions im¬ 
posed, they none the less mar the truthful¬ 
ness of the representation of the original, and 
tend to produce paraphrase rather than trans¬ 
lation—a tendency perhaps more injurious to 
Dante than to almost any other author. It is 
curious to note, as indicating a kind of per¬ 
sonal equation in the direction of expansion, 
that the celebrated epitaph, beginning Jura 
Monarchie, consisting of six lines in the 
original, is translated into twelve lines of 
English (p. cxxvii.). By the way, there is 
surely no authority for the order of words, 
“ Dantes theologus ” instead of “ Theologus 
Dantes” in the epitaph of Joannes de Yir- 
gilio. It is so printed on p. lvi., though not 
on p. cxxvii. In Purg. i. 116, ora is trans¬ 
lated “mist.” It is, as the note states, no 
doubt from aura, and not hora* But, can 
the translation “mist” (which no doubt 
suits the passage excellently) be justified? 
Is not ora probably the “ wind of daybreak,” 
which Dante here represents as started on 
its course, and so to speak chased along the 
sea, which is ruffled by it in its flight ? (note 
fuggia and tremolar in 1.116-17). We should 
like to quote, as a passage of quite average 
character, which is translated with complete 
accuracy and good taste, the following (omit¬ 
ting the original to save space) from Purg. 
ix 76, &c.: 

‘ 1 A gate I saw, and three steps upward make 
An access to it, each of diverse hue, 

And there a Warder eat who never spake. 

And as my eyes gained clearer, fuller view, 

I saw him seated on the topmost stair, 

With face that did my power to gaze subdue. 

In his right hand a naked sword he bare, 

Which upon us its rays reflected still 
So that in vain mine eyes oft met its glare. 

1 Speak where ye are, and tell me what ye will.’ 
So he began to speak. ‘ Where is your guide ? 
Take heed lest this your journey work you 
ill.’ ” 

And so on for some distance onwards. 

A very few words must be added about 
the notes, to which ungrudging praise may 
be given. They are very helpful, contain 
much curious information, and the historical 
notes, as well as those dealing with disputed 
interpretations, are often very full, and yet 
condensed. Those which deal with illustra¬ 
tions from the ritual of the Breviary and 

* So orezza in Purg. xxiv. 150 = auritium, and 
by association of ideas between breeze and shadow 
as sources of coolness, adorezzt in Purg. i. 123 
describes “ shade ” and the curtailed form (prob¬ 
ably) rezzo denotes either “ shade ” (as Inf. xvu. 87) 
or “ cold,” as Inf. xxxii. 75. 


Missal should also not be overlooked. Take, 
for example, the notes on Sordello, Manfred, 
and especially those on the kings and other 
personages at the end of Purg. vii. There 
is a little slip, by the way, in the matter of 
Peter III. The date of November 10 is that 
of his death, and not, as stated, that of the 
Sicilian Vespers (March 30, 1282). 

The notes, again, on the descendants of 
Hugh Capet, and those on the persons and 
places in Inf. xxyii. and Purg. xiv. are good 
specimens of the labour and skill displayed in 
this part of the author’s work. As samples of 
his way of dealing with passages of disputed 
interpretation, we may cite Inf. xxxiv. 88, 
Purg. xiii. 162, xxiv. 37, and particularly that 
on xxviii. 40 (the question of “Matilda”). 
Less satisfactory, perhaps, is the treatment of 
the extremely difficult passage in Purg. ix. 1-9, 
where it is assumed without argument that 
the pasti, or steps, with which night “travels” 
(which last word very inadequately represents 
sale, i.e., “ascends”) are not “hours,” but 
“ watches ” ; and, by consequence, that the 
solar aurora is referred to, and the time is 
about 3 a.m. (It ought surely to be even 
later about April 10.) “ At this hour,” it is 

added, “ Dante, who had kept watch till then, 
fell asleep.” If so, it is a curiously inapposite 
quotation a few lines below in illustration 
of 1. 10, that Dante could not as yet 
“ watch one hour.” It is also assumed 
in Inf. xxxiv. 96 and (by implication) in 
Purg. xviii. 70, that the vision of the 
Purgatorio commenced on Easter Monday, and 
not on Easter Sunday. Though I do not 
blame the Dean for holding this view, yet it 
involves such very great—and I think 
insuperable—difficulties that it would Lave 
been well to recognise this. 

In the matter of disputed readings, we are 
somewhat surprised to find the Dean defend¬ 
ing re Giovanni in Inf. xxviii. 135 (though 
there is certainly something to be said on 
both sides here); and more so to find him 
adopting the almost entirely unsupported 
Rende in Inf. iii. 114, and porta in Inf. iv. 
36, and championing the almost entirely 
discarded sugger dette in Inf. v. 59. We 
think, too, that in Purg. xxiv. 01, th efacilior 
lectio “gradire,” as giving a better sense— 
which is open to question—is too readily 
accepted. 

Still, in spite of any adverse criticisms of 
detail that have been made, we are sure that 
Dean Plumptre deserves, and have no doubt 
that he will receive, the cordial gratitude of 
all English students of Dante. 

E. Moose. 


Growth of Freedom in the Balkan Peninsula. 

By J. G. C. Minchin. (John Murray.) 

Me. Minchin’s hook on the Growth of Free¬ 
dom in the Balkan renituula bears a season¬ 
able title; but the burning topics with which 
it deals are hardly susceptible of adequate 
treatment in a literary review like the 
Acadeitt. A discussion of such vexed ques¬ 
tions as the comparative merits of Austro- 
Hungarian or Russian policy in the Balkan 
Peninsula, of King Milan or Minister Ristich, 
Zankoff or Stambouloff, still less the delicate 
enquiries suggested by the kidnapping of 
Prince Alexander, or the mental condition of 
the Autocrat of all the Russias, would be 
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obviously out of place here. “ Incedis per 
ignes snppositos cineri doloso ”—the volcanic 
forces are still too active for us to survey the 
lurid scene with the philosophic coolness that 
history requires. It may be sufficient here 
to say that, though a reader acquainted with 
the most recent histor j of the Balkan lands 
may disagree with some of Mr. Minchin’s 
conclusions, there can be no question that his 
book means well, and that it contains a timely 
expression of English sympathy with the 
rising nationalities of South-Eastern Europe. 

In some respects, however, Mr. Minchin 
does not do justice to himself. His book 
seems the outcome of more than one trip to 
the countries about which he writes; but the 
reader can scarcely be Bure how far the indi¬ 
vidual expressions of opinion are the result 
of Mr. Minchin’s experiences as an ove- 
witness or merely retailed from others. The 
somewhat partisan tone adopted with regard 
to Serbian internal politics seems, for instance, 
to betray the inspiration of a native politician 
naturally desirous to hold up his political 
opponents to the execration of foreigners. 
Dates and itineraries are omitted where they 
are most wanted. Mr. Minchin was evidently 
in Bulgaria immediately after Prince Alex¬ 
ander’s abdication. But he does not tell us 
when he arrived there; and it is only from 
the fact that he excerpts from the Quarterly 
Review his account of Prince Alexander’s 
abduction that we are left to infer that he 
was not in the country at the time of that 
episode. The account that he gives of the 
Bulgarian Regents and Deputies is, however, 
not the less valuable. 

Mr. Minchin’s experience of Macedonia 
seems to have been confined to a railway 

journey from Uskiip to Salonica. It was 
raah, then, for him to indulge in confident 
expressions of opinion on some of the most 
hotly contested ethnographic questions regard¬ 
ing that region. He states, for example, 
that 

“ the language spoken by the majority of the 
tillers of Macedonian soil is a Slav dialect 
which is not Bulgarian ... it resembles Serb 
much more closely than it does Bulgarian. . . . 
The Macedonian dialect is no more Bulgarian 
that the Croatian dialect is Bulgarian.” 

To those who have travelled through the 
length and breadth of Macedonia these will 
sound very astonishing statements; for not 
only do the Slavonic inhabitants call them¬ 
selves Bulgars—this Mr. Minchin admits, 
though he tries to explain it away—but the 
language, wherever I at least have heard it 
spoken—with the exception of certain districts 
bordering on Kossovo—is characteristically 
Bulgarian, and rejoices in that Bulgarian shib¬ 
boleth, the post-positive article. The truth 
is that the original area of the old Slovene 
nationality—later, from the absorption of its 
Finno-Ugrian ruling caste, known as Bul¬ 
garian—extended at one time much farther 
to the north und west than the limits of 
Macedonia or the existing Bulgarian Princi¬ 
pality. Far into the Middle Ages the lan¬ 
guage spoken on the Lower Morava and 
at Belgrade itself was Bulgarian rather than 
Serbian. The later military preponderance 
of the Serbian prinoes was naturally favour¬ 
able to the expansion of the Serbian tongue; 
and during several centuries Serb has been the 
aggressive language, and has been constantly 


gaining at the expense of its neighbour. But the 
fact remains that the language spoken, even in 
the Kossovo district, was at one time Bulgaro- 
Slovene rather than Serb. The foundation 
of the Serb Zupanies at Dodea, and what was 
later called Trebinje, gave that branch a politi¬ 
cal supremacy on the Adriatic coast as early 
as the seventh century; but there is evidence, 
even in this westernmost region of a survival 
of the older Slovene substratum. It is a 
remarkable fact that in some parts of 
Herzegovina the language is spoken of as 
Sloventki jetik rather than Srpeki jezik, al¬ 
though the people have been long Serbianised; 
and it is not to be overlooked that at Ragusa 
itself the older poetry was written in the 
Bugaretiea or Bulgarian stave. These it may 
be said are antiquarian niceties, and have 
little to do with practio&l politics. Be it so. 
But then let us hear less from the champions 
of Serb nationality of ethnographic claims in 
Macedonia, where Czar Dusan himself reigned 
as Caesar of Bulgars and of Greeks. Ho doubt, 
whenever the political boundary between Serbia 
and Greater Bulgaria is fixed in that direction, 
it will be impossible to follow the lines of 
linguistic demarcation without regard to 
general geographical considerations. But the 
gainers by this method will be the Serbs, and 
not the Bulgars. The real indisputable 
claims of Serbian nationality lie in another 
direction. So long as Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Old Serbia, and the Adriatic Primorje are in 
alien hands it will be wise for those who 
have Serbian interests at heart not to play 
into the hands of a Power whose innermost 
desire is to push the Serbs once more on 
to Bulgarian bayonets, and to tumble Monte¬ 
negro over into a region where hostile 
Albanian clans may prowl perpetually amid 
its ruins. 

In his concluding chapters Mr. Minchin 
gives his impressions of Bulgarian social life 
and the progress of education and literature 
in the new Principality. His report is for 
the most part very satisfactory. “ Education 
is free and compulsory both for boys and 
girls from seven to thirteen years of age, and 
there is not a village either in Xorth or South 
Bulgaria without its school.” Everywhere 
there is the same intense desire to learn; but 
the answer of a Bohemian schoolmaster, who 
was asked whether the Bulgarians were by 
nature intelligent, is worth noting. “The 
Bulgarian youth are not intelligent, but 
they wish to be intelligent.” Though 
elementary education is now fairly universal, 
the absence of adequate employment for a 
highly educated class—the want which in 
over-educated Greece has produced that well- 
known parasite, the “ coffee-house politician ” 
—has had the effect among the intensely 
practical Bulgars of simply lessening the 
demand for the more advanced instruction 
obtainable in the high schools. Thus, the 
number of scholars in the Gymnasia has per¬ 
ceptibly decreased. In reading about the 
general progress of culture in the Bulgarias 
we are constantly reminded of the great in¬ 
fluence exercised by the Robert College at 
Constantinople; and it is owing to this excel¬ 
lent institution that the best representatives 
of culture in the country have a perfect 
acquaintance with the English language and 
some knowledge of our literature. Among 


the best-known English authors are Adam 
Smith, Herbert Spencer, and (as usual in 
South-Eastern Europe) Buckle; probably 
Smiles might have been added to this list. 
Mr. Minchin gives an interesting account of 
Slaveikov, the peasant poet of Bulgaria, The 
destruction of his library at Eski Zagra 
by the Turks in 1877 inflicted an irre¬ 
parable loss on his native country. The 
thirty-five copy-books in which Slaveikov 
had collected the local traditions and super- 
stitutions of his race from the lips of 
aged peasants, including 2,060 Bulgarian 
folk-songs and 400 tales, utterly perished; 
and all his industry has only enabled him to 
make up a quarter of his loss. He is now 
engaged on a Bulgarian dictionary. 

There are many other points in Mr. 
Minchin’s account over which it is tempting 
to linger. The Bulgarian practice of Pret- 
tana, a modified form of “ marriage by cap¬ 
ture,” to which he alludes, is also prevalent 
in certain districts of Herzegovina. We 
should like to have heard more of the 
“ Pavlikani” of Philippopolis, the living and 
ostensibly Roman Catholio representatives of 
the old Paulician heretics who, in the wake 
of mediaeval Bulgarian commerce, spread 
their Puritan and Iranian tenets to Italy, to 
Langued’oo, and even to the gates of Oxford. 
In a district of Southern Dalmatia, the 

old Zupa of Canali, I have myself made the 
acquaintance of a peculiar people — the 
unquestionable descendants of local Bogo- 
mili; outwardly professing Catholicism, but 
abjuring the use of images, and occasionally 
revealing the cloven foot of a most damnable 
and Manichean heresy. 

Aethtth J. Evans. 


“American Statesmen .”—Alexander Hamilton. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. (Edinburgh : 

David Douglas.) 

■Mo one who knows Mr. Lodge’s other writings 
can doubt his thorough fitness for this work. 
In his volume of collected essays, published 
two years ago, (me of the ablest was a sketch 
of Hamilton, in substance like the present 
volume, but on a smaller scale. Whether the 
essay has been expanded, or whether the 
volume was condensed (for the original edition 
of the present book is older than the repub¬ 
lished essays), I do not know. 

The same collection contains other proofs 
of Mr. Lodge’s fitness for dealing with 
such a subject. The essay on Hamilton 
was supplemented by three others, deal¬ 
ing with less conspicuous and less important 
politicians of the same generation. In 
these Mr. Lodge showed a thorough grasp 
over the divisions of parties whioh followed 
the establishment of the Federal Constitution, 
as also a thorough knowledge of the personal 
oharacter of the chief actors. Mr. Lodge, 
too, fulfils one very needful condition for 
understanding and describing this period. 
He feels very vividly the difficulties through 
whioh the great democracy travelled its uphill 
and perilous journey. In this respect he 
contrasts most favourably with Mr. Bancroft. 
American history, as seen by that writer, is a 
triumphant procession of saints, heroes, and 
sages towards an appointed and inevitable 
end. Such a view at once falsifies history 
and robs the very men whom it would exalt 
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' ( all real claim to honour. Yet while Mr. 
lodge estimates at their due value the diffi¬ 
culties through which his country has passed, 
while he sees that its future was often staked 
<n the triumph of individual energy and 
foresight over general inertness and folly, 
yet this is shown with no touch of contempt 
nor any affectation of cosmopolitan superiority. 
While critical, he is heartily patriotic. In 
one of his essays he belabours with a good 
will the denationalised Americans who 

‘waste fine powers of mind and keen per¬ 
ception in a fruitless striving and a morbid 
craving to know how we appear to foreigners, 
and to show what they think of us. 

Some, indeed, may think a little of this 
temper would not have been out of place in 
Mr. Lodge himself, when they find him refer¬ 
ring to the “ stupid insolence which England 
has always been fond of displaying to this 
country,” or describing England as acting 
“ with her customary stupidity.” Mr. 
Lodge’s study of Burke might have taught 
him to refrain from drawing an indictment 
against a nation. 

These somewhat undignified outbursts of 
spleen are quite At variance with the general 
sobriety and impartiality of the book. As a 
rule “ Life and Times ” is a title which sug¬ 
gests an unsatisfactory compromise. It is, as 
a rule, the work of one who aims at something 
a little beyond a mere individual sketch, yet 
shrinks from grappling with a large topic. It 
is too often biography marred by a fringe of 
more or less appropriate history. But 
Hamilton really lends himself specially to 
this mode of treatment. As Washington is 
the central figure round whom the incidents 
of the War of Independence group themselves, 
so Hamilton holds a like place among the 
complicated political issues of the three 
Presidencies which followed the establish¬ 
ment of the Federal Constitution. Two pas¬ 
sages from Mr. Lodge will serve to define 
Hamilton’s position: 

“ The first report on the public credit was not 
only the beginning of a remarkable financial 
scheme which achieved a brilliant practical 
suocess; but, with its successors, which came 
quickly after it from the fertile mind at the 
head of the treasury, it carried out a far- 
reaching policy, wnich affected, as it came to 
maturity, the character of the whole govern¬ 
ment, built up and welded together a powerful 
party, and founded a school of political thought 
which still exercises, and has always exercised, 
a profound influence on our material growth 
and our political and constitutional system. Up 
to this time, great and valuable as Hamilton’s 
services had been they were simply those of a 
man of remarkably ability having no peculiar 
mark about them. The intellect, personality, 
of Hamilton have not left their stamp and 
superscription upon the constitution as it went 
from the Philadelphia Convention, but upon 
the government, the public policy, the political 
system which grew up under the constitution. 
They made an indelible impression on those 
early and plastic years, and one which has 
never been effaced. In a word, when Hamilton 
sent in his report on the public credit in 
January, 1790, from being a distinguished man 
he became also a typical leader, and, most 
important of all, an essential element in our 
history ” (p. 88). 

“ There was no government, no system with 
life in it, only a paper constitution. Hamilton 
exercised the powers granted by the constitu¬ 
tion, pointed out those which lay hidden in 


its dry clauses, and gave vitality to the lifeless 
instrument. He drew out the resources of the 
country, he exercised the powers of the consti¬ 
tution, he gave courage to the people, he laid 
the foundations of national government; and 
this was the meaning and result of the financial 
policy” (p. 134). 

The process by which Hamilton thus gave 
effect to his views of what the constitution 
might be,'and ought to be, forms the main 
subject of Mr. Lodge’s book. But he also 
brings out very clearly the sagacity of 
Hamilton’s foreign policy. There is no 
reason to think that Jefferson and the senti¬ 
mental Democrats would deliberately have 
formed an alliance with France. But that 
might have been the result of their eagerness 
to make party capital out of their French 
sympathies. For the policy of Washington’s 
cabinet Hamilton was responsible. That 
policy was, in the words of Mr. Lodge, 

“A careful consideration of our relations with 
France in order that the past might not be so 
construed as to entangle us with the fortunes 
and conflicts of the revolution, and in that way 
drag us from our true position of absolute 
neutrality and consequent peace ” (p. 162). 

That the United States have been able to 
enjoy to the full their isolation from the 
complexities of European politics is due 
largely to the bias thus given to American 
policy by Hamilton. 

In one way no doubt Hamilton’s reputation 
suffered by this. He was already tainted, 
in the eyes of many contemporaries, with 
English and monarchical sympathies. That 
he dreamed of an American monarchy, save 
perhaps as the ultimate and possible result 
of failure and revolution, is probably not 
believed now by any sane man. One may 
even doubt whether the bitterest of his con¬ 
temporary enemies believed such a charge in 
their hearts. If refutation were needed, it 
is supplied by the energy with which he 
strove against those very evils which alone 
could make an American monarchy possible. 
Yet there is no doubt that Hamilton had a 
speculative preference for the British constitu¬ 
tion. Mr. Lodge makes it amply clear that 
Hamilton’s foreign policy was dictated by 
expediency, and not by sympathy. But the 
conjunction of the two modes of thought in 
one man undoubtedly gave a plausible ground 
for attack. 

Mr. Lodge shows his freedom from the 
failings of hero-worship by the manner in 
which he deals with the dissensions which 
broke up the Federal party. Those dissen¬ 
sions were, no doubt, primarily due to the 
vanity, the ill-temper, and the suspiciousness 
of Washington’s successor, John Adams. It 
is pitiful to read of a party union which had 
been productive of so much good, and which 
might yet have yielded so much more, thus 
tom to pieces. But, if the torch was of 
Adams’s bringing, Hamilton was at least 
ready with the fuel. In telling the chief 
incident of the struggle, Mr. Lodge does not 
spare Hamilton. The party was almost openly 
divided on the question of foreign policy. 
Hamilton and his chief ally, Pickering, carried 
away by their hostility to the Jeffersonian 
Democrats, were for what may be broadly 
called a war policy. They believed that 
hostilities with France were probable. They 
advocated preparations for war, and they 


were nowise anxious to avoid extremities. 
Adams held resolutely to that policy of 
neutrality which at an earlier day had been 
formulated by Hamilton. The latter, having 
received, it is but fair to say, no slight 
provocation from the President, attacked his 
policy in a pamphlet which Mr. Lodge 
describes as ‘‘a piece of passionate folly,” 
“the work of a man crazed with passion and 
bent on revenge.” 

Mr. Lodge is more successful in bringing 
before us the work of Hamilton than the man 
himself. His genius is analysed, his oratory 
described, even his personal appearance 
sketched. Yet at the end one hardly feels 
that one knows the man as one knows—say 
Charles Fox after one has read Sir George 
Trevelyan. Mr. Lodge does not make, he 
hardly endeavours to make, his hero present 
to one’s eyes in flesh and blood. Perhaps the 
vivid perception of individual character, the 
dramatic sense needful for such a task, are 
hardly to be looked for in conjunction with 
the critical temper, the unimpassioned esti¬ 
mate of contending forces and conflicting ten¬ 
dencies, which are the peculiar merit of Mr. 
Lodge’s book. J. A. Doyle. 


NEW KOVELS. 

Playing with Fire. By James Grant. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Broken Seal. By Dora Russell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Tear in Eden. By Harriet Waters 
Preston. In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Minieter't Charge. By W. D. Howells. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Anna Eardnina. By Count L. Tolstoi. 

Translated. (Vizetelly.) 

The Oatee of Eden. By Annie S. Swan. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant & Ferrier.) 

One of the People. By John Robertson. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

The Unwelcome Ouest. By Esme Stuart. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

JJeldne. By Leon de Tinseau. Translated. 
(Warne.) 

Since Mr. James Grant began to write stories 
of “love and war,” a new generation hasarisen, 
to which he addresses himself as ardently as 
of yore; but whether we have been regaled 
on such sumptuous fare as to have become 
epicures in fiction, or whether the author of 
The Romance of War has found much writing 
infect him with a great weariness, so that he 
is apt to flag where formerly he showed high 
mettle, the state of Denmark is—well, is 
unsatisfactory. In his best books, Mr. Grant 
seldom betrayed the possession of any keen 
in sight into life; an excellent chronicler of 
stirring incident, he has shown little faculty 
for the creation of typical individuals. His 
personages have different names, act amid 
different scenes, are surrounded by different 
circumstances; but his heroes and heroines 
are all kith and kin, and out of old moulds are 
his villains turned. In no one of his books 
which his present critic has read is there so 
much “ padding,” so little originality, such 
unsatisfactory style as in. Playing with Fire. 
As for the interest excited by it, that must, 
to a great extent, depend upon the reader. The 
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opinion of one reader is that he would not 
have sat up all night, nor even prolonged his 
usual time for deep, in order to finish it. 
And jet Mr. Grant can describe thrilling 
events with a fluent pen, especially when 
dealing with incidents so recent and striking 
as our disasters and victories in the Soudan. 
Yet why is he comparatively ineffective here, 
when he has been so successful in narrating 
the adventures of some soldier-hero in India 
at the time of the Mutiny, in the plains of 
Flanders while waned the star of Napoleon’s 
fate, in Spain during Wellington’s campaign, 
in the Crimea ere the fall of Sebastopol? 
Because formerly he wrote out of the fulness 
of knowledge, or has succeeded in convincing 
us that he did so; now, he seems to rely on 
reminiscences of newspaper reports. One 
would have thought that if there were one 
point on which Mr. Grant might have trusted 
his own powers of description it would be 
the narration of a battle, fight, or skirmish. 
The author of The Romance of War, however, 
intersperses various quoted passages through¬ 
out his acoounts of the mills at Kirbekan, the 
passing the Cataracts, and other episodes ; so 
that the reader lays down the last volume 
with a vague idea that he has been alter¬ 
nately perusing a novel and a Timet 
summary of the Soudan expedition. But 
nowhere, perhaps, is this poverty of 
invention so obtrusive as when a quotation 
from another writer is dragged in to complete 
the portrait of a girl. To judge from Playing 
with Fire Mr. Grant could compile an in¬ 
teresting book of “ thoughts by recent writers 
on women, marriage, and society ”; but most 
of us would prefer to await the appearance of 
such a volume to having its contents meted 
out in instalments in successive novels. The 
most satisfactory part of Playing with Fire 
is that describing the adventures of Boland 
Lindsay, Jack Elliot, and Malcolm Skene in 
Egypt and the Soudan; and the freshest 
passages in this portion are those which deal 
with the experiences of Malcolm Skene—an 
episode within an episode. The sandstorm 
is described graphically enough, and the en¬ 
counter with the Cairene riff-raff has sufficient 
novelty and vigour to engage the reader’s 
attention. Hester Maule, the heroine, is a 
good, true-hearted girl; but (and the writer 
is far from deprecating it) we have met her 
dozens of times already. Annot Drummond 
and Hawkey Sharpe are the author’s puppets 
of evil; both are shadows of personages long 
since drawn by Thackeray and familiar to all 
of us; indeed they are shadows of shadows— 
for they are reflections of "Whyte Melville’s 
phantom duplications. 

In The Broilers Seal Miss Bussell cannot be 
said to have traversed new ground. This, 
however, is a secondary matter. We are 
often more charmed with the new friend who 
will take us through a familiar country and 
open our eyes to much that we have seen and 
yet not comprehended, who will make common 
things alive in a new light, than with the 
guide who leads us into strange places where 
the mere novelty of what we look upon 
is, perhaps, the only real delight. But Miss 
Bussell can hardly be said to have allured us 
in either direction. At most, she has been a 
pleasant companion in a district with all 
whose features we are as familiar as she is. 
The Broken Seal is a good story, rather 
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above the highest average of three-volume 
novels. It has an interesting plot; there are 
exciting incidents; there is considerable play 
of character; and (and no slight boon is this) 
we do not realise when we have finished with 
it that we have wasted our time in poor com¬ 
pany. Miss Bussell’s new story is so good, 
indeed, that we are provoked it is not 
better. But, apart from faults of style, and 
occasional grammatical shortcomings such as 
“ from whence,” the novel has, as a serious 
effort in fiction, one great drawback. It be¬ 
longs to the numerous brood of emasculates 
sprung from one robust progenitor, inheriting, 
however, not the vigour, but rather the one evil 
taint that lurked in the ancestral blood. From 
Jane Eyre how many women have drawn the 
motifs of their novels! The present critic is 
probably not alone in considering that 
Charlotte Bronte’s famous romance falls short 
of greatness just because of the episode of the 
maniac, so melodramatic in narration, so 
essentially literary in its half-truth, its truth 
as polarised by reflection from the mirror not 
of life but of fictional art. Yet how vigor¬ 
ously told, how true to life even, does the 
story of Bochester and his mad wife seem 
when compared with the “ maniac romances ” 
now so common. It is rather difficult to 
decide who is the heroine of The Broken Seal 
—probably Annette Doyne is meant to occupy 
this position: anyhow, Annette (after throw¬ 
ing over her lover, Alan Lester, in haste and 
misunderstanding) marries a Sir Bupert Miles, 
who, so far as can be made out, is mad from 
the first. The course of the married life of 
Sir Bupert and Lady Miles naturally does not 
run smoothly; but it is a picture painted in 
too vivid and exaggerated colours. We 
are asked to believe what is, so far as fictional 
truth is concerned, practically incredible. In 
a novel reviewed in the Academy some 
months ago reference was made by the present 
writer to the somewhat unusual proceeding of 
“ a well-known member of society,’’ in keep¬ 
ing a luxuriously-furnished coffin for his own 
occasional use, and for the ultimate permanent 
occupancy of his wife before the intervention 
of death, and to other eccentricities of like 
probability; but there are episodes even more 
grotesquely unlikely in The Broken Seal. But, 
aB has been already hinted, this story is an 
excellent one of its kind, with all its draw¬ 
backs. Above all, it is keenly interesting, 
and when this is the case much indeed may 
be forgiven. 

With Miss Harriet Preston’s name I am 
unacquainted, nor do I know of any book of 
her authorship besides A Year in Eden. 
Probably, her name is familiar to many 
readers in the United States, for this story 
by an American is so excellently told 
that it is hardly likely to have been a first 
venture. It is a New-World romance, free 
from the deadly common-place of so much 
American fiction, yet true to life. They are 
real men and women whom we meet, per¬ 
sonages in whom we can take a genuine 
interest, in their wrong-doings and weak¬ 
nesses as in their virtues and heroisms. 
A great poet has told us that 

“ Secret somewhere on this earth, 
Unpermitted Eden lies; ” 

so that, for even a year in Eden, one should 
in measure be thankful. But, as too often 
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happens, and as is the case with the per¬ 
sonages of Miss Preston’s story, the worthy 
stand outside the gates while the undeserving 
make joy within. Philip Winslow is the 
Mephistopheles of this every-day tragedy. 
His wife is a noble woman whom he cannot 
truly love, and whom he is incapable of 
appreciating; and Monza, the “ blazing little 
brunette,” to use his own refined words, with 
whom he elopes, is a picturesque figure and a 
fascinating study. The old Misses Middleton, 
and other inhabitants of Pierpoint, are de¬ 
lineated with skill and no little insight. The 
following, of Godfrey Griswold, while, of 
course, not new, is made acutely realisable, 
and is well put: 

“ Godfrey was one of those men—there are 
always a certain number—who cherish all their 
lives an intellectual ideal of depravity to which 
neither circumstances nor their own qualities 
ever permit them to attain. He was not nearly 
as bad as he conscientiously pretended to be. 
He thought himself a triumphant rebel against 
the spiritual and moral traditions of his native 
town, and contemptuous of her type of mind 
and character; in reality these influences were 
in his blood, and impossible to eliminate. He 
fancied that he was a thoroughgoing utilitarian 
in morals, distinctly superior to sentimental 
considerations, and quite indifferent to the 
mpans he used or the company he sought for 
the attainment of a desirable end; in reality he 
was fastidious by instinct, and had lived so long 
on terms of familiar friendship with peculiarly 
honourable men, that he found himself unex¬ 
pectedly maladroit at meaner ways.” 

The conclusion of A Year in Eden shows that 
its author is fully alive to the value of a wise 
restraint. A difficult denouement is reached 
with skill and delicate handling. This being 
so, it is a pity that the final impression should 
be weakened by the quite unnecessary and, 
therefore, as it seems to me, inartistic “ resur¬ 
rection ” of Monza’s grandmother, Assunta. 

Mr. W. D. Howells recently wrote some 
random words anent English fiction as com¬ 
pared with that of Europe and America— 
words, to be candid, which were as presump¬ 
tuous as they were uncalled for. He did not 
know that the following footsteps of Nemesis 
were so close upon him. Surely if this facile 
and dexterous, if much overrated, writer had 
guessed how his latest novel would have 
affected readers, he would have enclosed him¬ 
self in the courts of silence, and not babbled 
foolishly from the house-tops. Mr. Howells 
has doubtless already repented him of his 
haste, for he is as a rule too shrewd not to 
notice how the wind-straws are blowing. A 
severe fate has ordained that this choice 
product of American culture should write a 
book so hopelessly, so irredeemably dull, that 
the hearts of his enemies must be filled with 
rejoicing. Woe unto that unfortunate to 
whom at this season of multitudinous intel¬ 
lectual as well as gastronomical dainties is pre¬ 
sented The Minister'i Charge ; deep will be 
his depression, dire his wrath, at the wasting of 
rare opportunities. But for those who suffer 
more from apprehension than from the reality, 
there is a worse doom in the darkness of the 
future; Mr. Howells as good as promises 
to write a sequel to The Minister's Charge. 
The motif of this story by the would-be 
prime minister in the realm of romance is 
the misleading of a young poet, Lemuel 
Barker, by a complaisant clerical gentleman 
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named David Sewell. This not very thrilling 
theme is certainly made the very utmost of; 
but in the aspiring Mr. Lemuel, in the agree¬ 
able Mr. Sewell, and in the eminently virtuous 
Mrs. Sewell, in the “ whopper-jawed ” 
Amanda Grier and in the affectionate Statira, 
there can hardly be any very wide interest. 
Mr. Howells, and others of his school, if not 
carried away by the exuberanoe of their own 
verbosity, seem at any rate to be possessed by 
a mania for the commonplace. Their con¬ 
summate d alness at times almost amounts to 
genius. But, having spoken disrespectfully of 
one of the great powers, let me hasten to add 
that in The Minister's Charge, as elsewhere in 
Mr. Howell’s writings, there is the familiar 
delicacy of touch, the wonted charm of style. 
We recognise the author of The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, A Chance Acquaintance, A Foregone 
Conclusion, in such phrases as: “ [Mrs. 
Sewell] worked [her husband’s] moral forces 
as mercilessly as a woman uses the physical 
strength of a man when it is,placed at her 
direction.” “ Sewell smiled to think how 
much easier it was to make one’s peace with 
one’s God than with one’s wife.” If dex¬ 
terous skill in the craft of fiction could save 
any book from speedy oblivion, then The 
Minister's Charge might escape limbo. 

If Mr. Howells, the critic, is sometimes' 
drowsy, this somnolent condition is infrequent. 
Truthfully and concisely that popular author 
wrote of Count Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina — 
“ not, ‘ This is like life,’ but ‘ This is life.’ ” 
Deference has already been made in the 
Academy to this famous work of the great 
Russian novelist, in its French guise, so I 
need not dwell on it again. It is a triumph 
of realistio art, but its realism is as far 
removed from that of Zola as it is from that 
of certain disciples of Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. Howells. It is a great novel. One is 
almost as much a gainer from the perusal of 
it as from a new and vivid experience of life 
in a strange country and under unfamiliar, 
but peculiarly favourable, c ircum stances. The 
translation of this bulky volume is from the 
original Russian, and seems to be an excellent 
rendering, so far as literalness is con¬ 
cerned. It is to be hoped that Messrs. 
Vizetelly will continue to produce the best 
works of the great Russian novelists, Gogol 
and Tolstoi, Turgenieff and Dostoieffsky. 

Mrs. Annie Swan made a small, but 
a deserved, reputation by her clever 
studies from Scottish life, Aldersyde and Car- 
lowrie. Stories containing a great deal of 
dialect naturally gain a comparatively limited 
appreciation; but in The Oates of Eden there 
is just enough to be pleasant, while the 
scenes in which Mrs. Swan’s personages fulfil 
their functions are not confined to the Scottish 
lowlands. In London, indeed, some of the 
leading incidents occur. This is an admirable 
story of its kind, well-written, interesting— 
in a word, worth reading and remembering. 
Mrs. Swan is a little vague in her ideas of the 
duties of the sub-editor of a London evening 
paper, but this is a matter of small moment. 

Mr. Robertson’s narrative deals also with 
the fortunes of Scottish folk. One of the 
People is not without interest, but the char¬ 
acterisation is feeble and the incidents are not 
attractively narrated. There is great room 
for improvement in the matter of style. Mr. 


John Robertson may do better some day, but 
he has, meanwhile, somewhat to unlearn as 
well as to learn. 

The Unwelcome Quest is a story for girls, 
and deserves appreciation from the public for 
whom it is meant. The narration of the 
ups-and-downs in the life of Jenifer Brabyn is 
sufficiently interesting to occupy some plea¬ 
sant hours during holiday-time. The full- 
page illustrations, however, are very in¬ 
different ; that facing p. 80 is execrable, and 
is still more execrably engraved. 

This translation of M. Loon de Tinseau’s 
popular novel is the fourth in Messrs. Warne’s 
new ‘ 1 Library of Continental Authors. ” Helene 
has in France reached its twenty-fifth edition. 
It is very French, very romantic, and very 
feeble. William Sharp. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Alice's Adventures Under Ground. By Lewis 
Carroll. With thirty-seven Illustrations by the 
Author. (Macmillan.) After a popularity that 
has lasted for just twenty-one years, the in¬ 
imitable writer who still chooses to be known 
as Lewis Carroll has ventured upon the daring 
experiment of revealing to the world the form 
that his immortal story first took in his own 
mind. To many the result will be not unlike 
the feelings to which Charles Lamb confessed 
on being shown the autographs of Milton at 
Cambridge. There—if we remember aright— 
the MS. discloses one long hiatus for all the 
epithets in that sounding fine— 

“ Their loud, uplifted, angel trumpets blow.” 

So here, the curious collator will find that the 
original Alice knew nothing of the hatter, or 
the Cheshire cat, or the duchess, or the Caucus- 
race. Yet more bold was it of Lewis Carroll 
to publish facsimiles of his own sketches, out of 
which the genius of Mr. Tenniel developed 
those graceful figures which have always hitherto 
seemed to be the inevitable embodiment of the 
story. As an odd detail, we may notice that 
the author evidently thought that a hookah is 
the same thing as a chibouque (p. 49). But if 
we were once to start off after such comparisons, 
we should never come to a stop. Suffice it to 
say that the minor modifications made in the 
final draft of the story are scarcely less note¬ 
worthy than the large additions; and that in 
only a single case have we discovered a change 
for the worse. The tale or tail originally put 
into the mouth of the mouse began thus 
“ We lived beneath the mat 
Warm and snug and fat 
But one woe, and that 
Was the cat! ” 

Just one word more, and that must be a word 
of warning. Let none with weak eyes attempt 
to read the lithographed handwriting at night 
—or, in this season of fogs, by day ! 

Messrs. Griffith, Faiiran, & Co. are to 
be congratulated on having produced some¬ 
thing very like a novelty in a series of four 
dainty little volumes of Songs and Sketches, 
each inspired by one of the four seasons. The 
verses and pictures are selected and arranged 
by E. Nesbitt and Robert Ellice Mack; and it 
is a noteworthy feature that careful acknowledg¬ 
ment is made to all who have been concerned in 
the production of the books down to the printer. 
The verses, whether original or borrowed, are 
always appropriate to the season; and the 
illustrations are both well-drawn and carefully 
reproduced, apparently by some process in 
which photography and lithography conspire. 
We hope we are right in thinking that this 
most excellent series is of ^English, not 
American, conception. One of its merits which 


we must not omit is that the volumes will go 
cheaply and safely by post, for they carry no 
dead weight. 

Handsomely illustrated editions of short 
poems—whore the pictures quite overshadow 
the letterpress—form a growing department of 
Christmas literature. By far the most elaborate 
of these is a series of illustrations to Gray’s Elegy 
by Mr. Norman Prescott Davies (Field & Tuer), 
to which Prof. Hales has not disdained to write 
an introduction, quoting the omitted stanzas, 
and pointing out (rightly enough) that the 
scene should not be exclusively localised at 
Stoke Poges. Gray's Elegy has ere now 
attracted many illustrators; but, as a matter of 
fact, it supplies few scenes for the pencil. We 
cannot feel any satisfaction in Mr. Davies’s 
efforts, though they appear to have won the 
approval of the Princess of Wales. Above 
everything, we object to a Norman arch, which 
is repeatedly introduced as a sort of frame, 
however incongruous. Another set of illustra¬ 
tions to the same poem, by Alfred Woodruff, is 
published by Messrs. John Walker & Co. in 
their ” Golden Floral Series,” together with an 
edition of Mrs. Norton’s Bingen on the Rhine, 
illustrated, on a Lilliputian scale, by some half- 
dozen American artists. To the same class 
belongs a set of illustrations to the Benedicite 
(Sampson Low) by a number of English artists, 
which reaches a fair level of merit, but nowhere 
rises very high. Mr. Boot and Mr. Dell supply 
the majority of the landscapes; Mr. Whymper 
the animals; and Mr. Gull and and Mr. 
Knowles the figures, which—as often happens 
in such eases—are the least successful. The 
drawings have evidently lost nothing at the 
hands of their engraver, Mr. R. Paterson, who 
himself contributes a decorative doxology, 
which recalls the now extinct school of cali- 
graphy. 

Among nursery books pr per, the first place 
belongs of right to At Home Again (Marcus 
Ward), which, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
a sort of continuation of At Home and Abroad. 
The verses, written by Miss Eliza Keary, 
perhaps maintain the original standard better 
than the illustrations, where pseudo-Japanese 
struggles with restored Queen Anne. But the 
pictures really do illustrate the text; the 
decorative borders are a delight to the 
eyes; and the volume has been produced by 
the publishers in a style that no others can 
rival. From Messrs. Marcus Ward also oome 
Pets and Playmates, with pictures by Edith 
Scannell, and verses by Eliza Keary, which, 
though on a smaller scale, deserves similar 
praise. Under the Mistletoe and All Round the 
Clock (Griffith, Far ran, & Co.) are two com¬ 
panion volumes, abounding in illustrations in 
colour and monochrome, which have been re¬ 
produced by a German lithographer. The be st 
thing about them are the verses (apparently) of 
Robert Ellice Mack, especially those giving 
clever adaptations of old nursery refrains. The 
pictures are unequal, but each book has a 
good frontispiece. Somewhat similar, though 
throughout coarser in execution, is Home 
Sunbeams (S.P.C. K.); but we can find nothing 
good to say of The Holy Child (S.P.O.K.), con¬ 
taining sixteen ooloured illustrations by Paul 
Mohn, in the worst style of religious realism. 
Less ambitious, but much more acceptable, are 
The New Children's Album, by Chatty Cheerful, 
and The Historical Scrap-Book, both containing 
woodcuts from Messrs. Cassell’s inexhaustible 
storehouse. The former has stories specially 
written to accompany the pictures ; the latter 
has only explanatory labels, and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the scenes have not been arranged 
in chronological order. 

Goldhanger Woods: a Child’s Romance. By 
M. & C. Lee. (National Society.) Children 
will not be deoeived by the title of this book. 
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It is a romance, and a child’s romance, and a 
child’s romanoe in two senses: for it is fit for 
children to read, and children form a very 
important part of the actors in the drama. It 
begins with inoculation for the small-pox, 
which, in itself, can scarcely be deemed 
romantic. But it goes on to a wicked old 
baronet and his neglected children, and 
smugglers, and dangerous adventures, and 
hairbreadth escapes; and all the story 
is written in a way which makes the 
reader believe it, as he well may, for 
the incidents, though wonderful, are such 
as have probably happoned more than once, 
though perhaps not altogether or in the same 
order. Goldhanger Woods is, in fact, a capital 
story, written deverly and in good taste ; and 
Susan is a real heroine, whom we should like 
to have for either a sister or a daughter. 

Tales of the Caliph. By A1 Arawiyah. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Imitations of The Arabian 
Nights were once common enough, and some of 
them, like Persian Tales and Oriental Tales, 
enjoyed a large popularity. But the vogue for 
them has long gone by, and even such a 
masterpiece as Vatlieh might not readily reaoh 
fame to-day. El Arawiyah is not a very 
original or entertaining rhapsodist; but his 
tales are readable, and will probably be found 
sufficiently amusing by the dullor race of 
children—especially if they have never read 
The Arabian Nights. 

Jack Marston’s Anchor. By F. Morell 
Holmes. (Cassell.) If you are a really reli¬ 
gious boy when you go to sea, you may be 
sent at once on the “look-out ” by the pilot, 
and be chosen to steer a boat to go to the 
rescue of the crew of a ship sunk by collision, 
and do it all splendidly in spite of the most 
fearful sea-sickness. You will get disliked, but 
will jumpoverboard and save the life of your 
enemy. You will be sent aloft, and stop there 
during the whole passage through the Suez Canal. 
You will save the life of your father’s greatest 
enemy, who will 'die, leaving you his ill-gotten 
gains. You will save a whole lot of people 
from being murdered by mutineers; and you 
will do all this, and a great deal more, in your 
first voyage at sea. As far as we can j udge, 
this is the moral of this extremely improbable 
and silly Btory. 

The Ghost of Brankinshaw, and other Tales. 
By Emily E. Header. (Longmans.) We 
must confess that we have only read The Ghost 
of Brankinshaw and two of the “other tales.” 
We therefore strongly recommend anyone who is 
the possessor of this volume to begin by 
reading the others, the names of which are 
“The Stolen Jewels,” “Be yt his who finds 
yt,” and “ The Model Boy.” The titles are 
good—the first is even appetising—and it is 
possible that we have missed three real treats. 
Our experience of the volume, however, so far 
as we have gone, would not justify us in 
recommending its purchase in order to try the 
experiment. 

Dicky Daffodil: a Posy of Wild Flowers and 
Birds. By Mrs. Dambrill-Davies. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) There is a certain country 
atmosphere about this book, filled with the 
scent of wildflowers and the c iirrup of birds, 
which inclines the reader to pass gently over 
its manifest deficiencies. What it is all about, 
and why it was written, are difficult questions 
to answer. Two village idiots, who live and 
die in a sort of cheerful misery, flit fitfully 
through the pages. There is a young lady 
also who rejects a dandy and marries a sensible 
young man, but her appearance and disappear¬ 
ance are alike inexplicable on any sane theory. 
Altogether the book has much of the incon¬ 
secutiveness of a dream—“a thing of threads 
and patohes ”—scarcely worth writing or read¬ 


ing ; but yet its effect on the memory is not 
altogether without charm. 

A Child's Pilgrimage. By Frances Clare. 
(Skeffington.) “ Angel Nora (A Child’s Angel’s 
Visit to Earth),” “ A Child’s Pilgrimage (A 
Child’s Tragedy),” “ Dulcie’s Money Box (An 
Allegory),” “ Wounded in the House of his 
Friends (A Spiritual Komance),” are the titles 
of some of these stories, and will sufficiently 
indicate their style. There are certain pictures 
smooothly finished, softly coloured, and highly 
charged with devout expression, which are to 
be seen in the windows of shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of most churches on the Continent. 
They seem to have much the same relation to 
art as these stories to literature. No one thinks 
of seriously criticising such pictures, for their 
object is to excite a certain class of spiritual 
emotion, and we shall plead a similar excuse 
for reticence with regard to these stories. 

Xit and Zoe: their Early Experiences. (Black¬ 
wood.) This is the history of our first parents, 
according to Darwin. Two monkeys, of 
different sexes, with an unusual amount of 
brain and sentiment, and a complete absence 
of tail, driven from their families, meet by 
accident, and of course fall in love with one 
another. We should be sorry to accuse Xit of 
any intentional inaccuracy; but seeing that he 
was taught writing by Ills great-great-great- 
granddaughter, wo may be pardoned for 
supposing that his memory with regard to his 
childhood, and the earlier years of his married 
life, may have got slightly confused in the 
interval. If not, the inventiveness of the fairer 
sex must be greatly underestimated at the 
present time, for Zoo not only discovered how 
to make a fire, but to tame horses, weave silk, 
and a number of other things of incalculable 
value to the human raco. They were indeed, 
both of them, prodigies of invention, and in a 
few years reached a pitch of civilisation little 
removed from our own. For these reasons we 
doubt the historical value of Xit and Zoe, and 
believe it was written by one of his female 
descendants, but that does not prevent it from 
being a very amusing book. 

Only a Kitten. By Maude Randall. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) We trust that this story is not 
nearly so autobiographical as it pretends to be, 
for the young lady who is supposed to tell 
it as part of her experiences in life is but a poor 
creature. As for Maude Randall, the dramatis 
persona, the sooner she leaves this tearful 
world the better; but for Maude Randall, the 
author, there is more chance of a rational 
future, if she will only remember that the very 
best dish of pathos is apt to produoe nausea 
if it be overdone. 

Bartholemeo Legate, by Florence Gregg, 
(Sonnenschein), is a work of great though pain¬ 
ful interest. It is a skilful interblonding of 
fiction with the comparatively few facts known 
of the last Smithfield martyr who suffered for 
Arianism no longer back than 1611. That the 
Smithfield fires should have been kept so long 
alight may well provoke a feeling of wonder¬ 
ment ; but still more marvellous is it that their 
last blaze was kindled by no less a personage 
than the Bishop of London. Milman describes 
this anti-Christian prelate as “ the last Bishop 
of the Church of England who put in foroe the 
statute against heretics,” and adds—“For the 
last time tho atmosphere of London was tainted 
with the reek of a holooaust for that crime ” 
(Arianism). The author has traced Legate’s 
development as a liberal theologian with con-, 
siderable skill. She presents him as a deter¬ 
mined and courageous truth-seeker, a man of 
the type of Blanco White or Arthur Hugh 
Clough (see p. 174), in our own day. Legate’s 
death, duly investigated, seems to have been 
little else than a judicial murder stealthily corn- 


plotted by an imbecile king and a few servile 
judges and episcopal bigots. A letter of 
Archbishop Abbot in the Egertou papers 
(p. 268), tells us that the king did not want 
Lord Coke to be consulted in the matter “least 
by his singularity in opinion he should give 
staye to the businesse.” The whole history is 
anything but creditable to the Church and 
State that existed before the Commonwealth. 
We see our self-sapient “ Solomon,” like Ahab, 
surrounded by lying prophets, and disdaining 
to oonsult “ Micaiah the son of Imlah ” in the 
person of his wisest and most constitutional 
j udge. We can cordially reoommend this work 
whether as a clever reproduction of former times, 
or for its skilful portrayal of a noble character. 

In all Times of Our Tribulation. By Emily 
S. Holt. (Shaw.) The weakness of Edward 
II., the greed and bloodthirsty nature of his 
wife, and the ill-fortune of Piers Gaveston, 
are the motives of this historical tale. Already 
favourably known for a good many books 
written in the same style, the author here dis¬ 
cards in great measure the thread of a love 
story, and relies mainly on the ohequered 
history of the times and her skill in antiquarian 
research to present her readers with an inter¬ 
esting and uncommon tale. The dishes served 
at dinners in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, or the inventories of royal wardrobes 
and the like are a commendable item in such a 
story, and have been worked up with much 
industry. There is an excellent chapter intro¬ 
ducing Richard of Hampole, tho Yorkshire 
hermit-saint. Throughout, the dialogues are 
spirited and natural; though “quotha,” “this 
passeth”! “ soothly,” and other quaint inter¬ 
jections are sprinkled over them somewhat 
thickly. One or two expressions here and 
there jar upon the ear. Thus to call children 
“aborigines of the nursery” is sufficiently 
affected; while to write, concerning a four¬ 
teenth-century quarrel, that “ a little discount¬ 
ing of the bill will hardly be an injustice,” 
destroys the reader’s sense of oongruity. The 
most serious blemish in the book is the writer’s 
evident lack of sympathy with the religious 
ideas of the period. Leaving theology out of 
the question, unless an author endeavours to 
throw himself into the spirit, both in morals 
and religion, of the age whose manners he 
depicts, his representation runs considerable 
risk of being partial and jejune. Occasionally 
Miss Holt, in her eagerness to grasp at the 
scanty previsions of the Reformation which 
coloured the period of history chosen, poses too 
evidently as a Protestant propagandist. But 
the book is a highly meritorious attempt to 
familiarise nineteonth-centnry readers with the 
confusions of a long past century little known 
and less understood. 

Through Unknown Ways. By E. L. Guernsey. 
(Shaw.) This is an historical diary, which deals 
with that exciting period of English history, 
1684-88. The story, though a little spun out, 
is interesting, and the author manifests con¬ 
siderable dexterity in clothing her historical 
skeleton with the living tissue of contemporary 
life, sentiment, and manners. 

The author of The Venturesome Twins (Grif¬ 
fith, Farran & Co.), Mary E. Gellie, has also, 
it appears, published a good many childrens’ 
stories. This one contains nothing very novel. 
In order to find adventures more real than 
those of the fairy stories, a boy and girl of 
tender years run away from home, aro 
swallowed up in the mighty world of London, 
and by a happy rencontre return unharmed to 
their parents. But the illustrations of the 
book are excellent, the print commendably 
large, and its get-up generally worthy of the 
publishers’ reputation. It would delight a 
child of four. 
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By means of the time-honoured motto, 
Manners Makyth Man (Fisher Unwin), the 
author of “How to be Happy though 
Married,” introduces to the world thirty short 
but telling essays, mostly on the minor morals. 
Some of these have already seen the light 
in the fugitive literature of the day. Their 
style is genial; and, without being weighed 
down by learning, there are allusions a.nd 
anecdotes in every page whioh show a wide 
range of reading. The chapters, “ Mind whom 
you Marry ” and “ The Management of a 
Husband,” are excellently written. Indeed 
few men and women exist who will not find 
some hints in this little book which may add a 
grace to an otherwise perfect character. 

In Elsie Dinmore and Elsie's Holidays (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), Martha Farquharson writes 
some 700 pages in two volumes (and promises 
a third) on a girl of strong religious sensibilities, 
after the style of Mrs. Sherwood. We should 
have thought that the somewhat obtrusive 
piety of the book, and the peculiar views which 
it inculcates of managing children, were out of 
fashion at the present day. Nor are we 
particularly fond of Elsie herself, who is allowed 
to rebuke an adult on Sunday as follows : 

“The Bible says the Sabbath is to be kept holy 
unto the Lord; that we are not to think our own 
thoughts, nor Bpeak our own words, nor do our 
own actions; but all the day muBt be spent in 
studying God’s word, or worshipping and praising 
Him." 

This is scarcely the teaching of the New 
Testament. Such views may suit ultra- 
Protestant maiden aunts, but we cannot recom¬ 
mend these books for children. 

Dora and Nora. By Annette Lyster. Illus¬ 
trated by J. Nash. (S.P.C.K.) This is a study 
of a clever, satirical, selfish, rich maiden lady, 
who, when she gets old, sends for a grandniece 
to be her companion, and expects her to put up 
with any amount of snubbing in return for a 
handsome salary, plenty of leisure and good 
social opportunities, to say nothing of expecta¬ 
tions, provided she is good and stays with her 
grandaunt till she dies. The first grandniece 
(Dora) is a failure, because she is selfish and 
silly; the second (Nora) is a success, because she 
is unselfish and has plenty of good sense. So 
far, the book is interesting and Sever, the three 
characters being well drawn. As for the rest— 
the love and the religion—they are both 
uninteresting and poor, put in apparently for 
the sake of making the study into a story. We 
are intended to believe that a certain sermon 
produced a great change in Nora ; but there is 
no difference, so far as the story is concerned, 
between Nora before and Nora after, and the 
lovers are dummies. The illustrations are poor. 

The King’s Command. By Maggie Symington. 
(Cassell.) Miss Symington seems to have been 
accepted by the public as a writer of edifying 
stories for girls; and if the public be satisfied, 
who are we that we should complain ? We do 
not intend to complain, but simply to tell the 
truth as we see it—the truth being that The 
King’s Command is an exceedingly thin and 
commonplace story, describing in a flat sort of 
way the troubles and difficulties of a girl who 
is left an orphan at an early age. We are glad 
that in the end the young lady gets happily 
married, partly because we are sorry for her, 
but mainly, we fear, because we are rather tired 
of her. 

Our Soldier Hero: a Story of my Brothers. By 
M. L. Kidley. (Shaw.) This is not a very good 
book of its kind. It is mawkishly sentimental' 
and rather twaddly. “Sweet” is the ruling 
epithet for the doings of the soldier hero, and 
some one is always dying that somebody else’s 
character may be improved. The two brothers 
go through rather odd educational experiences. 
The soldier hero goes to the “ military college ” 
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at Woolwich, which is also called “ the school,” 
and from it passe* out splendidly, and then 
gets a commission, not in the engineers or 
artillery, but in the —th regiment. The other 
brother goes at fifteen to the London University, 
which is also usually described as “ school,” 
and thence to Oxford, on his way to be a 
doctor. But perhaps the most striking feature 
of the soldier hero was his forehead, as we are 
told that “ even that ugly white helmet seemed 
to set off to the greatest advantage the broad 
forehead.” 

The Church in the Valley. A Tale. By 
Elizabeth Haroourt Mitchell. Illustrated by 
E. Hopkins. (8. P. C. K.) We thought that 
even little children had got tired of stories that 
turned out in the end to be only dreams. Of 
course, we except the immortal Alice and her 
wonderful visions; but Miss Mitchell is not Mr. 
Lewis Carroll. In this tale a man falls asleep 
by the side of a river, and he dreams the 
history of the parish church, and then he tells 
it to the parson. We wonder that the latter 
had the patience to listen to him. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan, we are glad to hear, 
have decided to issue a popular edition of the 
“ English Men of Letters,” in monthly volumes 
at one shilling each. The first of these, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s Johnson, will be published in 
January. 

Besides the “ original ” MS. book of Alice in 
Wonderland, which has been published this week, 
and the dramatisation of the story at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, we are also promised 
another variation on the ever-fresh theme. 
This is a selection of some twenty-four of Mr. 
Tenniel’s drawings, enlarged and coloured 
under the superintendence of the artist. The 
volume will be called The Nursery Alice. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press an 
authorised translation, edited by Mr. Henry 
Reeve, of Count Yitzthum’s Reminiscences of 
St. Petersburg and London between 1852 and 
1804, which has recently_ aroused so much 
interest in Germany. 

Prof. J. P. Maiiaffy is now passing through 
the press a new edition (being the third) of 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. It will contain 
a new chapter, dealing with Sparta, besides 
many other additions and corrections. 

Mr. David Nutt has in the press a reprint 
of the old English translation of the Cupid and 
Psyche of Apuleius, which was made by William 
AcUingham in 1565. The reprint is edited by 
Mr. A. Lang, who has also written a discussion 
of the world-wide myth of the “invisible 
husband.” 

Messrs. W. H. Axlen & Co. will publish 
shortly after Christmas a revised edition of 
Mr. H. G. Keene’s History of Hindustan, from 
the first Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the 
Mughol Empire, which has been adopted as one 
of the text-books in the new Oriental School at 
Oxford. 

Among the issues of the Oxford Historical 
Society for next year will be vols. ii. and iii. of 
the Begistrum Universitatis Oxoniensis, edited by 
the Rev. Andrew Clark, of Lincoln College. 
Vol. ii. will contain some casual lists of ir. embers 
of the colleges and halls between 1565 and 1583, 
the matriculations from 1568 to 1622, and the 
degrees from 1572 to 1622. Vol. iii. willoonsist 
t£>f a lengthy introduction, a .full index, and 
appendices. Mr. Clark has also in hand a new 
edition of Anthony h Wood’s History of the City 
of Oxford, formerly edited by Sir John PeshaU. 
We may add that he has just issued a sermon 
preached by him in All Saints’ Church, Oxford, 
last year, giving a history of that parish, of 


which he was then vicar. This forms one of a 
series entitled “ Short Sermons from Oxford 
Pulpits,” which is published by Messrs. S. 
Rowbottom & Son, of Oxford. A former 
volume in the same series was a sketch of the 
life of St. Edmund, by the Rev. E. 8. Foulkee, 
vicar of St. Mary’s. 

Tiie second edition of the Life and Work of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, by Mr. Edwin 
Hodder, has already been exhausted; a third 
is now printing, and will be ready early in 
January. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey announce for 
publication in January Prince Krapotkine’s 
In French and Russian Prisons; Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s A Look round Literature; The 
Personal Recollections of the Due de Broglie, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Ledos de Beaufort; Travels in the 
Interior; or, the Wonderful Adventures of 
Luke and Belinda (an attempt to teach in an 
accurate and amusing manner the physiology 
of the human body), by Dr. A. T. Schofield, 
with numerous fanciful illustrations by Mr. 
Harry Fumiss ; Through the Go’den Ga'es : a 
Fragment of Thought, by a lady novelist; 
and Commonsense in the Nursery, by Mrs. Marion 
Harland. 

Two three-volume novels will also be pub¬ 
lished in January by the same firm: An 
Enthusiast, by Miss Caroline Fothergill; and 
A Strange Affair, by Mr. W. Outram Tristram. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey have also ready 
for immediate publication cheaper editions of 
the following novels: The Master of the Cere¬ 
monies, by George Manville Fenn; The Chil- 
cotes, by Leslie Keith ; A Lucky Young Woman, 
by F. 0. Philips ; The Aliens, by Henry F. 
Keenan; A Mental Struggle, by the author of 
“Molly Bawn ” ; and A Reigning Favourite, by 
Annie Thomas. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 
in January two new works, entitled Eighteenth 
Century Waifs, by John Ashton; and Shikar 
Sketches, with notes on Indian field-sports, by 
J. Moray Brown, illustrated by Mr. J. C. 
Dollman. They will also issue two three- 
volume novels : Passages in the Life of a Lady 
in 1814-1815-1810, by Mr. Hamilton Aide ; and 
Victims, by Theo Gift. 

Messrs. Trubner & Co. have in the press 
The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, by Mark 
Rutherford, the author of “Mark Rutherford’s 
Autobiography,” &c. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
the following books during the month of 
January: a novel, in two vols., by Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell Praed, entitled The Bond of Wedlock ; a 
novel, in three vols., by Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
entitled Daughters of Belgravia ; also cheap 
single-volume editions of the following: Killed 
in the Open, by Mrs. Edward Kennard; Lady 
Honoria’s Nieces, by the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd; 
By Woman’s Wit, by Mrs. Alexander; and 
Army Society, by John Strange Winter. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. have in the 
press a series of articles on South African 
Hunting, and Notes on a Ride to the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi, reprinted, with consider¬ 
able additions and corrections, from the Field, 
by Mr. Alfred T. Bethell, adjutant of the 
Bechuanaland Border Police. 

A NEW volume of verse by Mr. J. Pyke- 
Nott, entitled Aeonial, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Henry Stevens & Son, of St. 
Martin’s Lane, will publish on January 1 the 
fourth part of the English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, edited by Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard. 

Under the title of the Beer of the Bible, 
Messrs. Trubner will issue next week a work 
giving a definition of the Machmctzeth, “ that 
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which is leavened” (Exodus xii. 19-20), as the 
Hebrew beer—an eatable fermented paste, 
identical with the modern Egyptian bread beer, 
boosa. The author is a consulting brewer, who 
studied the Egyptian leavens when resident at 
the Cairo brewery. 

With the new year Wolford’s Antiquarian 
will appear in an enlarged form, the number 
of pages being increased to sixty-eight. 
Among the contents of the January number 
will be an article on “The Literature of 
Almanacs ” ; a paper on Domesday Book; 
and, under the heading of “ Frostiana,” a 
quantity of information touching severe winters 
and hard frosts from a remote period, both at 
home and abroad. The number will also con¬ 
tain a paper, by the editor, on “Tom Coryate 
and his Crudities.” 

The well-known lexicographer, Dr. Daniel 
Sanders, has just issued, under the title of 
Furs dtutsche Haus, a selection of extracts from 
the Old and New Testament and the principal 
Greek and Latin authors, in masterly German 
versions. The book, which is very carofully 
edited and beautifully got-up, is published by 
8. Rosenbaum at Berlin. 

Irr the review of Mr. Hore’s The Church in 
England from William III. to Victoria, in the 
Academy of last week, it is implied that Addi¬ 
son’s “ dearest Harry ” was not the Sacheverell. 
This very point, however, was raised on the 
publication of Mr. Courthope’s Addison, in the 
“English Men of Letters” series; and Mr. 
Doble showed at the time (Academy, May 10, 
1884) that the other Sacheverell for whom the 
honour is claimed, the author of a history of 
the Isle of Man, had for his Christian name not 
Henry but William. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE V1KINO. 

Time: nightfall in the middle of the ninth 
century. 

Place : at sea, on the poop of a Norse Viking’s 
galley. 

Author : a Gaelic bard captured by the Viking. 
Cause of Making: orders to praise the Viking 
and his gods. 

“ Bum in sooth is the wind to-night, 

Rousing the wrath of the white-haired sea; 
But smooth-sea-sailing is no delight 
To Norroway’s heroes fierce and free.* 

“ Strong and swift are the waves to-night, 
Roaring over the reefs a-lee: 

Stronger, swifter thy ranks in fight, 

Ohargiog thy foes till they break and flee. 

“ Bright and keen are the stars to-night, 

Sending their shafts to pierce the sea: 
Brighter thy swords when they flash and smite. 
Keener thy darts when they drench the lea. 

“ Glad are the hearts of thy gods to-night: 

Odin, the Father, is fain to see 
Eyeballs of fire and arms of might, 

Sea-kings sailing in warriors’ glee. 

“ Why do I launch this lay to-night, 

I, a singer from Chiistentie ? 

Thor is stronger than Christ the White: 
Therefore I praise thy gods and thee. 

“ Little but song have I to-night: 

Guerdon of gold give thou to me: 

Laud the singer who sings aright: 

Give him his sword,and set him free 1 ” 

W. 8. 


* This quatrain is translated from an Old-Gaelic 
verse cited in the Orammatica Celtica, p. 953, from 
the 8t. Gallon Friscian, p. 112. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We have already received the first numbers 
of three monthly magazines that begin with the 
new year. The fact that they have been 
called into existence seems to show that they 
meet a demand—like the many biographical 
series and cheap reprints of the day; but we 
cannot say that any of them is marked by 
special features. 

Murray's opens, as was fitting, with some 
interesting “ Byroniana.” There are three 
papers on public affairs by some of the younger 
Rons of politics; two instalments of fiction; 
and a review of Gen. Grant’s memoirs, which 
is remarkable only because of its writer. Per¬ 
haps the article with most freshness is that 
entitled “ An Irish Parish Priest.” 

Scribner’s has even less novelty about it, at 
least to the English taste, though we are 
promised in future numbers some unpublished 
letters of Thackeray and a novel by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson. The engraving of the illustrations 
is noticeable, rather than extraordinary; and 
there is a sound disquisition on “ Socialism,” 
by Mr. Francis A. Walker. 

Last, and least in price, is the Hour Glass, 
to which we would give a favourable word. It 
has an excellent frontispiece, other illustrations 
well up to the average, and a number of short 
articles by prominent names. We observe that 
this magazine, though published in London, is 
printed at Manchester. 

In the current number of Brain Prof. Schiff 
has a long answer to Prof. Horsley’s recent 
criticism in the same journal of his views on the 
excitable area of the cortex and its relations 
to the spinal cord. Prof. Schiff holds that the 
movements called forth by electrical stimulation 
of the cortex do not show this to be motor 
centres, but can be explained as reflex move¬ 
ments due to the irritation of the fibres of the 
posterior columns, which, he supposes, approach 
the cortex before reaching the true centres at 
the base. This view is not generally received 
either in Germany or elsewhere; and Prof. 
Horsley has, in the article referred to, tried to 
demonstrate, in the light of new experiments of 
his own, its nntenability. The German physio¬ 
logist now accuses Prof. Horsley of not having 
taken the trouble to master his views, and of 
having failed, as he claims, to repeat his own 
experiment. Prof. Horsley follows in a spirited 
reply, in which he certainly seems to fully 
justify his previous criticisms. He winds up 
by expressing his disappointment at Prof. 
SchifFs not having furnished the reader with a 
fuller account of his “ operative procedure,” and 
plainly hints that his method of research has 
not been quite so painstaking as it might have 
been. Other interesting articles in an unusually 
good number of Brain are an account of the 
various forms of paralysis of the movements of 
convergence by Dr. H. Parinaud; and a brief 
history by Mr. C. S. Sherrington of a remark¬ 
able recent discovery, viz., the existence in the 
anterior half of the spinal chord of tracts which 
transmit sensory and not motor impulses. 


IN MEMOR1AM. 

THE BEV. JAMES GRAVES. 

Only a few months before the death of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, which was noticed in the 
Academy of August 21, another distinguished 
Irishman passed away; and the year should 
not be permitted to close without a brief 
sketch of his life and labours appearing in these 
columns. 

The Rev. James Graves, whose name was 
well known and honoured among antiquaries 
in France, Germany, and America, as well as 
in these islands, died somewhat suddenly in 
March last at his residence, Inesnag Glebe, near 
Stoneyford, in the county Kilkenny. The eldest 


son of the Rev. Richard Graves, rector of 
Ballinmara and Coolcullen, in the same county, 
he was ordained about 1840, and appointed 
curate to the parish of Skeirke, in the diocese 
of Leighlin. Subsequently he become curate of 
St. Patrick’s in the city of Kilkenny, where 
his rector was the late Dean Vignolles, of 
Ossory. Here Mr. Graves resided for several 
years, devoting all his spare hours after the 
fulfilment of Us clerical duties to antiquarian 
pursuits, especially in connexion with the 
history of the Cathedral of St. Canice at Kil¬ 
kenny. In conjunction with his relative, the 
late John Prim, M.R.I.A., he wrote a history 
of this ancient foundation, which is highly 
valued by Irish antiquaries, and by all in¬ 
terested in that primitive Irish church from 
whence—in the beautiful words of the prayer 
drawn up for use in our present Irish churches 
by Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, asking 
God to heal the wounds of a divided land— 

“ the knowledge of God hath gone forth into 
many lands.” The investigation of every 
written record or ancient ruined church and 
oratory of the Irish Missionary Saints of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries which remain 
on our fields and hill-sides was to the Rev. 
James Graves a veritable labour of love, wUle 
he was also an indefatigable explorer of the 
caves, raths, lioses, and other antiquities of pre- 
Christian times iu Ireland. About 1847 he 
established, under the patronage of the late 
Marquis of Ormond, the Kilkenny and South- 
East of Ireland Archaeological Society, having 
a museum in the town and a quarterly journal 
edited by himself. The title of the society was 
rather a misnomer, for the editor, aided by an 
able band of contributors, sought out objects of 
interest to the archaeologist and historian in 
every comer of the island, and noticed them with 
pen and pencil in the journal. The number 
of members rapidly increased until, in 1868, the 
society assumed the more appropriate title of 
the Historical and Archaeological Association of 
Ireland, and the Prince of Wales accepted the 
office of patron. On December 29, 1869, the 
Queen was graciously pleased to comply with 
the request of the president and members that 
the association might be allowed to prefix the 
word “ Royal ” to the altered title, and fellows 
were elected. The motto whioh the Rev. James 
Graves selected for the title-page of the journal 
well illustrates the spirit of enlightened 
patriotism with which he continued to edit it 
for nearly forty years : 

“If any there be which are desirous to be 
strangers in their owne soile and forrainers in 
their owne Citie they may so continue, and therein 
flatter themselves. For such like I have not 
written these lines nor taken these paines . 
(Camden). 

About 1863, he was appointed by the Bishop of 
Ossory to the small rectory of Inesnag. In the 
midst of his pastoral labours and his antiquarian 
and editorial work he found time for the study 
of geology, and for Bacon’s “ purest of human 
pleasures,” gardening. His small fernery was 
very beautiful, and he had some skill as a bee 
maker. In the quiet of his unpretending little 
country parsonage, he closed, all too soon for 
the literature of his country, his honoured and 
blameless life, on March 20, 1886. Prefer¬ 
ment and wealth never occupied his thoughts 
for an hour. 

“ Unekilful he to fawn or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour.’’ 

Only ten days before his death I received a 
letter from him, telling me he was sending to the 
en graver a beautiful photograph I had given him 
some months before of a very curious little 
ruined church of the fifth century, hitherto 
unnoticed, on the coast of Kerry. He was 
about to have it engraved to illustrate a paper 
of mine in the number of the journal for July 
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last. We had been correspondents and friends 
for nearly twelve years, although I had never 
seen him but once for three or four hours, when 
he, and several members of the association, held 
their annual meeting at Killarney in 188-1, and 
visited the ruined Cathedral of St. Brendon at 
Ardfert and other interesting places in Kerry. 

Protestant olergymen of his type, uniting the 
pure charity that “thinketh no evil” and the 
devout faith of the Christian to the enlightened 
intellect of the scholar and true patriot, standing 
aloof from party strife ana petty cliques, 
political, literary, or social, are the ‘ 1 salt of the 
earth ” in Ireland, and are more and more need¬ 
ful to her welfare every day. Happily, thoy 
have never been wanting in the darkest hours 
of her history. None are more ready to 
acknowledge this truth than liberal-minded 
Homan Catholic Irishmen, many of whom were 
among the Rev. James Graves’s life-long friends 
and admirers. It is to be hoped that his 
friends of all creeds may join in the good work 
of placing a window or brass to his memory in 
the ancient Cathedral of St. Canico which he 
loved so well. M. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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English, but a most excellent Latin poet,” is the 
judgment of Thomas Fuller. Several of his 
works, including a life of his schoolmaster 
Camden, are mentioned as left in MS. Of 
his printed writings there are Pancharis (1603), 
Mouumenta Sepulchralia Saudi Pauli (1614), 
A Cypres Garland (1025), Ecclesia Sandi 
Pauli illustrata (1633). His reputation as a 
scholar, and especially as a Latin versifier, 
apparently brought him requests for com¬ 
mendatory verses; and these he contributed to 
Alabaster's Roxana, Coryat’s Crudities, Chap¬ 
man’s Epicede, Famaby’s Canzonets, and other 
works, including the first folio of Shakspere, 
to which he prefixed an English sonnet. 

Those who desire to pursue further the details 
as to Holland’s life and writings may consult 
Wood’s Athen. Oxon. ; Fuller’s Worthies; British 
Bibliographer, iii. 36, 168 ; Corner’s Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica, part viii., 281; Phillips's Thea- 
trum Poetarum; Hazlitt’s Popular Literature 
and Notes; and Allibone’s Dictionary. Hol¬ 
land died in 1633, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

William E. A. Axon. 
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I have been reading with much interest Mr. 
Samuel Waddington’s Sonnets of Europe, a 
charming little book which forms the newest 
volume of the “ Canterbury Poets.” All lovers 
of the sonnet will thank him heartily for his 
labour and its pleasant result No one will 
grumble at what has been included, though 
some may regret to see other favourites ex¬ 
cluded. 

One error it may be well to point out for 
correction in any future edition. The only 
Latin sonnet translated in Mr. Waddington’s 
selection is ascribed to Hugo Grotius, and in a 
note he calls it “ this unique Latin sonnet by 
Hugo Grotius.” It can hardly be rightly 
styled unique, since Capel Lofft, in his 
Laura, prints two other Latin sonnets (app. 
ccxvii. and ccxii.), and it is not by Grotius 
at all. 

Mr. Waddington’s full account is as follows: 

“ This unique Latin sonnet by Hugo Grotius is 
printed at the beginning of Thomas Famabie’s 
edition of the Tragedies of Seneea, published at 
Leyden and London in 1624. The following is an 
exact copy of the original: ‘Literatissimo, ami- 
cissimo, candidissimoque pectori, Thomae Far- 
nabio, sonulum hendeca-syllabicum sacro.’ 

Vitae Scena magistra singularis, 

Scenae vita Tragoedus ; in tragoedis 
L»x primae Seneca est suprema sedis; 

Quit T V lux Senecae timul locaris. 

Das Stellis supereminere Claris, 

Tanquam ardentibus undecunque tedis, 

Et mendis Tragic! medere foedis; 

Nostris unde nepotibus eanaris. 

Lugdunum neq: te modd Batavis, 

Londiiiumve snis legat Britannis, 

Urbem Aetemus utram tenere mavis: 

Cunctis quin legitor locis & annis ; 

Nec linguis hominum ferire pravis, 

Et cedat tibi temporum tyrannis. 

Hvgo Hollandius.” 

The signature, which Mr. Waddington has mis¬ 
interpreted, is evidently, what it professes to be, 
that of Hugh Holland, one of the minor poets of 
the days of “ Eliza and our James.” He was a 
native of Denbigh, and educated at Westmin¬ 
ster School, under Camden. He was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and is also 
thought to have been connected with Balliol 
College, Oxford. He travelled abroad, and 
was suspected of a partiality for the Church of 
Rome; and some hasty words about Queen 
Elizabeth brought him a reproof from the 
English Ambassador at Constantinople and 
also, it is said, some imprisonment. On his 
return home he did not gain the preferment he 
had expected, and “ grumbled out the rest of 
his life in visible discontentment.” “ No bad 


TnE EARLY HISTORY OP UNIVERSITIES. 

University ot Edinburgh: Dec. 18,1883. 

The following sentence occurs in Mr. Bass 
Mullinger’s notice of my book on mediaeval 
education and universities (Academy, Decem¬ 
ber 11): 

“To say that the ‘bachelor course. . . waa a 
grammar school or tritium course,’ implies either 
that grammar was studied iu the regular course of 
studies iu the university (which it was not), or 
that logic and rhetoric were commonly taught in 
mediaeval grammar schools, which they certainly 
were not, either.” 

As regards the teaching of grammar at the 
universities, I might content myself with simply 
pointing to the age of baccalaureating— 
about 17—to satisfy anyone that grammar 
must have been taught, and I might refer 

i as Mr. Mullinger himself does) to Thurot 
or Paris, and to the statute of 1267 for 
Oxford, &c.: but it is sufficient support to my 
view that Mr. Mullinger himself says ( History 
of Cambridge, p. 350, foot note), “ It seems to 
be equally clear that instruction in grammar 
always formed part of the artist’s course.” 

As to the logic and rhetoric of mediaeval 
grammar schools, the question here resolves 
itself into this, What was a mediaeval 
“ grammar school ” ? I think Mr. Mullinger 
will admit that the monastic schools for the 
oblati, and the leading canonical schools, taught 
both logic and rhetoric, though doubtless in a 
very restricted sense. I would ask Mr. Mul¬ 
linger to look again at my chapter on the 
“inner work of monastery schools,” and to 
the references given by Dr. Specht. These 
two subjects were certainly not commonly 
taught; but in estimating historically a past 
system of education, one has to take the 
ordinary schools and the best schools and 
Btrike an average. York, Canterbury, Paris. 
Fulda, St. Galle, &o., furnished quite as good 
an education to boys up to the age of sixteen 
or seventeen as the universities afterwards did 
in their baccalaureate course. Within the 
limits of this course it was the spirit of the 
teaching rather than either the subjects or 
methods that underwent a change. 

Mr. Mullinger again objects to my account 
of the trivium, which places dialectic last in 
the order of the three studies; but, in the 
passage to which he refers (p. 219), I am 
not speaking of the order of studies, but of the 
subjects of study, just as one may speak of 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic ” as primary 
school subjects, or of “ writing, arithmetic, and 
reading.” 

As to the Benedictine origin of Salernnm, 
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this is a quaestio vexata ; and even Denifle, with 
all his learning and self-confidence, leaves it 
open. Bat I demur to the conclusion that the 
Saracenic massacre of 883 was the end of the 
Benedictine medical activity. The convent 
was restored; and between the time of its 
restoration and the teaching of Con¬ 
stantine the Carthaginian (probably 1000) 
there was, if we are to believe Acker- 
mann, a succession of Benedictine medioi,. 
culminating in the Abbot Desiderius (Pope 
under the title of Victor III., 1085)—medicinae 
peritissimus. The monastery had translations 
of Galen and Hippocrates, and was not, I 
think, indebted to the Saracens, in the first 
instanoe, for its medical reputation. At 
the date at which “public” lectures were 
delivered—the date consequently of the uni¬ 
versity character of the Salernitan school 
— the Saracenic influence had, of course, 
been felt there as elsewhere; but the sub¬ 
stantial addition to medioal knowledge was, in 
my opinion, not directly due to an Arab or a 
Jew, but to Constantine, who had acquired in 
his travels all the knowledge of the East. 

S. 8. Laurie. 


Glasgow: Dec. 14,1SS6. 

The bulk of authority seems to support the 
correctness of Mr. Bass Mullinger’s view 
(Academy, December 11) of the non-ecclesi- 
astical origin of the University of Salerno. 
Dr. Earl Schmidt makes a special point of this in 
his history, printing it in large type. Stilljmore 
emphatic is a more recent writer, Dr. Edward 
"Winkelmann, Professor of History at Heidel¬ 
berg ; and the writer of the article “ Medicine ” 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica takes the same 
view. The Saracenic origin of the university 
is clearly stated by Gibbon—from whom it is 
not usually safe to differ on such points—in the 
section of his fifty-second chapter whioh treats 
of the introduction of learning among the 
Arabians. "Winkelmann only establishes the lay 
beginnings of the early universities, and says 
nothing about their Saracenic origin. He 
rather supposes with Daremberg (Histoire dee 
Sciences MMicales ) that learning in the lay 
schools had not completely died out in the 
Western Empire between the sixth and the 
tenth centuries. After the sixth century, as 
doubtless also before it, there were Latin 
translations of Hippocrates and Galen ; and in 
Paris there are MSS. of the ninth century, con¬ 
taining versions, free enough no doubt, of these 
authors. From facts like these, Winkelmann 
and Daremberg would rather infer the con¬ 
tinuous existence of a medical school at 
Salerno, than attribute its origin cither to 
Arabs, Jews, Constantine, Lombard princes, 
Benedictines, or Charlemagne. Winkelmann, 
however, mentions a fact which may perhaps 
he taken as lending countenance to Mr. Bass 
Mullinger’s view. Count Roger, or as he is 
sometimes styled “King” Roger, who expelled 
the Saracens from Sicily, when he resolved that 
none should be allowed to practice medicine in 
his dominions unless they first satisfied him of 
their fitness to do so, resolved also that the 
examination should not be conducted' by the 
Salerno professors, but] by officials appointed 
by himself. Possibly a desire to ropress Sara¬ 
cenic influence may have led to this resolution 
of Count Roger. The Germans see in his action 
®u early example of the Staatsprufung, and of 
bringing the professors and the universities 
under the control of the state. I am not sure 
that much can be argued on either side—except, 
perhaps, that the Schula Saliterna was under 
wy, and not severe ecclesiastic >1, control—from 
‘^ presence of Jews among the professors and 
students. The canon law forbade Jews to 
practice medicine at all; and yet we find a 
oouple of Jewish physicians at the court of 


Charlemagne, and some were even retained in 
the service of the popes. 

When Mr. Bass Mullinger writes— 

“ One of the most noticeable facts in connexion 
with the rise of the earliest universities is that they 
appear to have had their origin either in a quite 
new study, or in some new development of an 
already recognised branch of learning ” 

—he says what is probably correct enough as a 

f uneral statement; but I find that Frederick 
I., when he founded the University of Naples 
in 1224, wished to have in his dominions a 
“ fountain of knowledge and a seminary of 
learning.” “ Disponimus,” he further says, 
“ apud Neapolino doceri artes cujuscunque 
professionis et vigere studia.” 

J. Hutchison. 


SHAKSPERE’S ACCENTUATION OF FKOrER NOUNS. 

London: Dec. 16 ,1S8S. 

I have been expecting to see in the columns 
of the Academy some notice of Mr. Benjamin 
Dawson’s statement (Academy, November 6, 
18S6)that he had “ tested Dunsinane in ‘ Mac¬ 
beth,’ and found it invariably acoented on the 
first and third syllables.” This is certainly 
incorrect, as appears in the line “ Great Bymam 
Wood to high Dunsinane Hill ,” where the 
accent is clearly on the penultimate. Thus the 
poet accents at different times everyone of the 
three syllables. Such faots, by the way, 
should make us wary in dogmatising about the 
current accent as shown by poetical usage. 
Both in proper nouns and in other words our 
old poets were not only apt to permit them¬ 
selves a very large license in the matter of 
accent, but were absolutely indifferent on 
ocoasion to the claims of consistency. A 
remarkable example of this occurs to me at 
the moment in Spenser’s lines: 

“ She turned her contrary to the sunne, 

Thrise she her turn'd contrary and returned 
All contrary ; for she the right did ehunne.” 

(F. Q bookiii., canto ii., stanza 51.) 

Here we have “contrary” accented on the 
penultimate in the first line and also (unless 
we read “turned” as two syllables) in the 
second line; yet, in the very line that follows, 
the accent is clearly on the ante-penultimate. 

Moy Thomas. 


FIRST DISCOVERY OF COFFEE. 

L ondoa: Dec. IS, 18SS. 

Playfair, in his History of Yeir.cn (Bombay, 
1859), gives the names of many who have 
written in by-gone days on that country and 
on coffeo. He mentions its first use at Aden by 
a judge of the place who had seen it drank at 
Zeyla’, on the African coast opposite Aden. 
This judge is said to have died A.n. 875 (a.d. 
1470). Probably, some of the writers men¬ 
tioned by Playfair read or wrote by mistake 
that coffeo was first used in A.D. 875; and, 
perhaps, the same writer, misunderstanding the 
Arabic expression as to Zeyla’ being “on the 
non-Arabian coast,” and thinking it meant 
Persia, first said that coffeo was discovered in 
Persia, and thence introduced into Arabia. The 
Arabic expression is “ Berru ’l-’Ajein ” (from 
this last word our geographers have made their 
“Ajan” as the name of that part of Africa), 
the non-Arabian or barbarian mam. 

The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan¬ 
nica, and also a standard work on the "Eco¬ 
nomic Products of the Presidency of Bombay,” 
published in 1802, have both, unfortunately, 
given currency, in their articles on coffee, to 
this false date, which all who possess those 
works will do well to correct, for their own 
satisfaction, as reprints of the Encyclopaedia 
will doubtless be put right in that respect. 

There is an account in a Turkish work 


written two centuries ago, and printed at Con¬ 
stantinople in A.D. 1732, that places the first 
use of coffee as a beverage in about the year 
a.d. 1250. The ripe fruit was found growing 
wild in the mountains of Yemen by a com¬ 
munity of dervishes banished thither. They 
found the fruit relieve their hunger, and sup¬ 
port them in their vigils. Their prior, Sheykh 
’Umer, advised their stewing it, and its use 
became established. They dried a store of the 
fruit; and its use spread to other dervish com¬ 
munities, who perhaps sowed the seed wherever 
it would thrive throughout Africa and India. 
From Africa, two centuries later, its use was 
reimported to Arabia at Aden by the judge 
above-mentioned, who, in a season of scarcity 
of the dried fruit, tried the seed. Dervishes 
introduced the beverage at Mekka and Cairo; 
but, to this day, the people of Yemen use the 
dried pericarp only for their coffee, and export 
the seed to those who prefer it. 

J. W. REDnousE. 


THE MEANING OF THE HEBREW WORD “ KIPOD.” 

London: Nov. 22,1886. 

The word kipSd, or as some write it, Jcippood, 
is found only in Isaiah xiv. 23; xxxiv. 11; and 
Zeph. ii. 14. It has had many different mean¬ 
ings assigned to it. In our Authorised Version 
it is translated “ bittern,” and in the Revised 
Version, following the Septuagint, “porcupine.” 
The Jewish Rabbis differ, as other writers, in 
their interpretation of the word. Rabbi Kimchi 
says that it is the name of a bird that dwelt in 
desolate places, but Rabbi Joseph says that its 
proper meaning is “tortoise,” and Rabbi 
Salomon wavers between the meanings of 
‘ ‘ hedgehog ” and ‘ ‘ owl.” Buxtorf asserts that 
it was a name of the Anataria, a kind of eagle 
that dwells in marshy places. The Arabio 
version of the word is Al-houbara, which is 
said by Shaw to be the name of a bird nearly 
as large as a capon. 

This variety of opinion proves conclusively 
that the real meaning of the word had been 
lost. There is very little warrant for any of 
these interpretations. The meaning assigned to 
kipod in the Revised Version is certainly wrong. 
The passage in Zephauiah where the word is 
found is thus translatedBoth the pelican 
and the porcupine shall lodge in the chapiters 
thereof; their voice shall sing in the windows.” 
But the porcupine does not sing : he can only 
make a rustling noise with his quills. This 
translation is, however, supported by Gesenius, if 
erinaceus may be translated porcupine. It 
means properly a hedgehog. Gesenius is not 
quite trustworthy iu his explanation of kipod. 
He assumes that the root is kapad, and to this 
he gives the meaning of contraxit or convolvit. 
It means, however, ‘ ‘ to cut off, ” or “ bring to an 
end,” as its Arabic representative, ka/aila, which 
Frey tag translates by “fecit opus.” The only 
ground for the meaning assigned to the word 
by Gesenius and in the Revised Version seems 
to be that it has some resemblance to the 
Arabio kunfuz, a hedgehog; but the resemblance 
is only slight, and the words differ entirely, 
both in origin and meaning. 

All the evidence we have on the subject is in 
favour of the supposition that kipod is not a 
proper Semitic word, but was imported from a 
foreign country. For (1) it is not found in the 
Pentateuch or the Psalms. It does not appear 
until Solomon had established commerce with 
India or some adjoining oountry, from which 
he brought apes, in Hebrew kopim, which must 
bo connected with the Sanskrit kapi (ape), pro¬ 
nounced kupi. (2) There is no word corres¬ 
ponding to kipol in any other Semitic 
language. In the Arabic version it is represented 
by a word so entirely different as to lead to the 
conviction that it was a stranger, at least in 
Arabia. 
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There was a tradition, expressed by Rabbi 
Kimchi and others, that it was the name of a 
bird; and if we may assume that it was a 
foreign word, bronght in, as koup, from India, 
I would connect it with the Sanskrit kapdta, the 
name of a kind of pigeon that has always been 
a bird of ill-omen. The change of the vowel in 
the first syllable is quite regular. As from a 
root mal, to grind (Gothic malan) we have the 
German Miihlt and our English mill, so from 
kapdta (in Hindustani, kapdt) there would be a 
regular mutation to kipod. The bird is in India 
a sign of solitude and desolation. In Sanskrit 
literature it is joined with the owl as an 
inhabitant of ruined dwellings. In the Rig 
Veda the kapdta is oalled “the messenger of 
desolation.” The gods are entreated to save 
their worshippers from its evil influence. 

“ 0 ye gods! may the kapdta that has come b e 
propitious to us! May he be iu our houses an 
inoffensive bird! When the owl utters his useless 
cry and the kapdta makes his track in Agni [enters 
the smoke of the sacrificial fire] let adoration [lit. 
bending] be given to Yama, the god of death, whose 
messenger he is.”— [Rig Veda, 10 165, 1.2.4.) 

In this passage the owl is associated with the 
kapdta, as it is with the kipod in Isaiah xxxiv. 11, 
as a sign of desolation. The kapdta has an evil 
name in India because it is found in solitary 
places, and also because it feeds on the figs of 
the sacred fig-tree, the ficus religiosa or as'wattha 
of the Hindus. It is the neck-spotted pigeon, 
rather larger than the pigeon of this country, 
and nearly as large as a capon—the same size, 
in fact, as that which Arabic tradition attri¬ 
buted to the kipod. Joiin Davies. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tuesday, Dec. 28, s p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Chemistry of Light and Photography,” X., by Prof. 
Dewar. 

s p.m. London Institution: “ War and Balloon¬ 
ing.” by Mr. Eric S. Bruce. 

Thubsday, Dec. 29, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Chemistry of Light and Photography,” II., by 
Prof. Dewar. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Old-Fashioned 
English Music,” by Mr. W. A.. Barrett. 

Satubday, Jan. 1, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Chemistry of Light and Photography," III., by 
Prof. Dewar. 


SCIENCE. 


AN 


ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
INDIA. 

The following letter on the ethnology of India, 
addressed by Prof. Max Muller to Mr. H. H. 
Risley, who has been appointed to conduct a 
series of ethnological enquiries in Bengal, has 
been published by the Government of India: 

“ Oxford: July SO, 1886. 

“I have read with real interest and pleasure 
the papers referring to an Ethnological Surrey of 
India which you have done me the honour to 
send to me. Both from a practical and scientific 
point of view, the inquiries which, with the 
sanction of the Government, you have set on 
foot, will, I have no doubt, be productive of 
most valuable results. They will enable the 
statesman to understand more thoroughly many 
of the traditional beliefs, local customs, and deep- 
rooted prejudices of those whom he has to influence 
and to control—nay, they may possibly help the 
native inhabitants of India themselves to gain a 
truer insight into the meaning of some of their 
apparently irrational customs and a more correct 
appreciation of the original purport of their 
religious faiths and superstitions. 

“ But, apart from the practical utility of such a 
survey as is contemplated by you and your 
colleagues, its value to the scholar and the student 
of ethnology oan hardly be over-estimated. India, 
with the immense variety of its inhabitants, 
representing almost every stage from the lowest to 
the highest iu the progrets of civilisation, is the 
most promising country for a scientific study of 
the development of the human race. Ethnology, i 


though a science of very ancient date, has of late 
attracted very general attention, and has extended 
its influence over many important branches of 
philosophy. The words of Charron, repeated by 
Pope, ‘La vrayescienceet le vrai etude del'homme 
c’est Phomme,’ seem at last to have come true; and 
there is hardly a problem connected with the origin 
of man and the faculties of the human mind which 
has not been illuminated of late by fitful rays 
proceeding from the science of ethnology. 

“But, as you truly observe, ‘many of the 
ethnological speculations of recent years have been 
baaed far too exclusively upon comparatively 
unverified accounts of the customs of savages of 
the lowest type ’; and, as an inevitable result, the 
whole science of ethnology has lost much of the 
prestige which it formerly commanded. It has 
almost ceased to be a true science in the sense in 
which it was conceived by Prichard, Humboldt, 
Waltz, and others, and threatens to become a 
mere collection of amusing anecdotes and moral 
paradoxes. It is a science in which the mere 
amateur can be, no doubt, of great use, but which 
requires for its successful cultivation the wide 
knowledge of the student of physical scienoe and 
the critical accuracy of the scholar. 

“ The questions which you have drawn up, and 
the leading principles which you recommend 
for the guidance of your eollaborateurs, seem to me 
excellent If you could consult the Annual 
Reports of the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
and more particularly the excellent papers of its 
Director, Mr. J. W. Powell, you would find them, 
mutatie mutandis, very useful for your own 
purposes. 

“ If I may point out some dangers which seem 
to me to threaten the Bate progress of ethnological 
inquiry in India and everywhere else, they are 
the same to which you yourself have called 
attention. Foremost among them I should mention 
the vagueness of the ordinary ethnological 
terminology, which has led to much oonfusion of 
thought, and ought to be remedied ferro et igne. 
You are fully aware of the mischief that is pro¬ 
duced by employing the terminology of compara¬ 
tive philology in an ethnological sense. I have 
uttered the same warning again and again. In 
my letter to the Chevalier Bunsen on the Turanian 
Languages, published as far back as 1853,1 devoted 
a whole chapter to pointing out the necessity of 
keeping these two lines of research—the philO' 
logical and ethnological—completely separate, at 
least for the present. In my later works, too, I 
have protested as strongly as I could against the 
unholy alliance of these two sciences—comparative 
philology and ethnology. But my warnings have 
been of little effect; and, such is the influence 
of evil communications, that I myself cannot 
plead altogether not guilty as to having used 
linguistic terms in an ethnological sense. Still it 
is an evil that ought to be resisted with all our 
might. Ethnologists persist in writing of Aryans, 
Semites, and Turanians, Ugrians, DraviUians, 
Kolarians, Bantu races, &c., forgetting that 
these terms have nothing to do with blood, or 
bones, or hair, or facial angles, but simply and 
solely with language. Aryans are those who 
speak Aryan languages, whatever their colour, 
whatever their blood. In calling them Aryans we 
predicate nothing of them except that the grammar 
of their language is Aryan. The classification of 
Aryans and Semites is based on linguistic 
grounds, and on nothing else; and it is only 
because languages must be spoken by somebody 
that we may allow ourselves to speak of language 
as synonymous with peoples. 

“ In India we have, first of all, the two principal 
ingredients of the population—the dark aboriginal 
inhabitants and their more fair-skinned conquer¬ 
ors. Besides these two, there have been enormous 
floods of neighbouring races—Scythians from the 
North-West, Mongolians from the North-East, 
overwhelming from time to time large tracts of 
Northern India. There have, besides, beer inroads 
of Persians, Greeks, Romans, Mohammedans of 
every description, Afghans, and last, but not least, 
Europeans—all mingling, more or less freely, with 
the original inhabitants, and among themselves. 
Here, therefore, the ethnologist has a splendid 
opportunity of discovering some tests by which, 
even after a neighbourly intercourse lasting for 
thousands of years, the descendents of one race 
may be told from the descendants of the others. 


“ We must not allow ourselves to be deceived by 
Sacred Law-books. The very fact of their 
forbidding intermarriages between different races 
shows that human nature was too strong for them. 
Intermarriages, whether forbidden or sanctioned 
by the law, took place, and we know that the 
consequence of one single intermarriage might tell 
in a few generations on thousands of people. 
Here, then, there is a promising field for the 
ethnologist, if only he will shut his ears to the 
evidence of language. As the philologist classifies 
his languages without asking a single question by 
whom they were spoken, let the ethnologist 
classify his skulls without inquiring what language 
had its habitat in them. After each has finished 
his classification, it will be time for the ethnologist 
and the linguist to compare their results, but not till 
then; otherwise we shall never arrive at truly 
scientific conclusions. 

“To give one instanoe. When Mr. Hodgson 
had published his valuable vocabularies of the 
non-Sanskritic dialects spoken in India, he, like 
Lassen, seems to have been so convinced that the 
people who spoke them in the interior of India 
must have been either the aboriginal races, or 
their fair-skinned Brabmanic conquerors, that, in 
spite of most characteristic differences, he referred 
that whole cluster of dialects which we now call 
llunda or Kolarian to the Dravidian family of 
speech. Trusting simply to the guidance of 
language, and without paying the slightest regard 
to the strangely conflicting accounts as to the 
physical characteristics of these Munda tribe*, I 
pointed out in 1853 that these dialects differed as 
much from the Dravidian as from the Sanekritic 
type, and that they must bo admitted as a separate 
family of speech on tho soil of India. Everybody 
has accepted my discovery; but unfortunately 
very soon the term Munda or Kolarian, which was 
intended as a linguistic term only, was used ethno- 
logically, and we now constantly read of a 
Kolarian race, as if we knew anything to prove 
that the people who speak Kolarian languages 
share all the same unmixed blood. 

“ If you were to issue an interdict against any 
of your eollaborateurs using linguistic terms in au 
ethnological sense, I believe that your ‘Ethno¬ 
logical Survey of India ’ would inaugurate a new 
and most important era both in the science of 
language and in the science of man. 

“ And while I am speaking of the confusion of 
terms with regard to language and race, may I 
point out a similar danger which seems to me 
to threaten your researches into the origin of 
castes and tribes in India. On this point also you 
have to a certain extent anticipated my appre¬ 
hensions ; and I need not fear that you will mis¬ 
apprehend my remarks, though they can only be 
very short and imperfect. 

“ Caste is a European word, but it has become 
so completely naturalised in India that the 
vagueness of its meaning seems to have reacted 
even on the native mind. The Sanskrit word for 
caste is Varna, literally ‘ colour,’ or (rati, literally 
kith.’ But though the original meaning of these 
words is clear, it is well known how much their 
meaning has varied during different periods in the 
history of Indian society. As to colour, there are 
now true Brahmans in tho south of India as black 
as Pariahs; as to kith and kin, whatever the 
orthodox doctrine may be, the Brahmans themselves 
are honest enough to confess that even in the 
earliest times Kshatriyas became Brahmans, such as 
Visvamitra; nay more, outsiders, such as the 
carpenters under Brtbu, were admitted to the 
Brahmanic community and endowed with 
Brahmanic gods, the Ribhus (see Chips from 
German Workshop, it page 131, and my article 
on ‘ Caste,’ibid. pp. 301-359). What took place 
during the Vedio period, is taking place, as Sir 
Alfred Lyall has so well shown, at the present day; 
only we must take care not to ascribe to the 
proselytising spirit of the Brahmans what is simply 
the result of the religious and social flunkeyism 
of the lower races of India. 

Caste ought to be carefully distinguished from 
school, Katana, and from race and family, Gotra and 
Kula. This subject is beset with many difficulties, 
and I do not myself profess to see quite clearly on 
the many intricate questions connected with it. 
With regard to the early history of the races and 
families there is a rich literature in Sanskrit; and 
it would be very desirable if you could secure the 
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assistance of a really learned pundit to give you a 
clear and full account of what can be known from 
these sources. Some of them are of very ancient 
date. Thus you will find in the Yedic Grihya- 
riltras a list of Brahmanic Gotras (see my Bistort/ 
of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, pages 379-388), and, 
strange to say, you will see that the interdict 
against marriages between members of the same 
Gotra is by no means so universal as it is supposed 
to be. Even if some of the statements set forth 
in these Brahmanic treatises may seem to represent 
pia vota rather than real facts, we must not forget 
that such theories have often very powerfully 
influenced the later development of social life in 
India. I have no doubt that with proper precau¬ 
tions you might derive most valuable help from 
educated natives, who know the meaning of the 
terms taken from their own language, and how far 
they really correspond with the terms which we 
ute in English. 

“It seems to me a dangerous habit to transfer 
terms which have their proper and well-defined 
meaning in one country to similar objects in other 
countries. It is, of course, very tempting when 
we see in India—nay, almost in every country in 
the world—two or more vertical stones with 
another on the top of them, to greet them as 
cromlechs. But a cromlech is a stone monument 
erected by Celtio people, and to speak of cromlechs 
in India is apt to be misleading. It is far better to 
describe each class of rude stone-monuments by 
itself, and, if possible, to call them by their own 
local names. In that way their individual features 
will not be overlooked; and this is of great import¬ 
ance—nay, often of greater importance than to 
peroeive the general similarity of such stone 
monuments in the most distant quarters of our 
globe. 

“I am even afraid of such words as totemism, 
fetishism, and several other isms which have found 
their way into ethnological science. They are 
very convenient and commodious terms, and, if 
used with proper care, quite unobjectionable. But 
they often interfere with accurate observation and 
distinction. A fetish, from meaning originally 
something very definite in the'worshipof the Negroes 
on the west coast of Africa, has become a general 
name of almost any inanimate object of religious 
worship. The Palladium, the Cross, the black 
stone of Kaaba, have all been called fetishes as 
much as the tail of a dog, worshipped on the Congo, 
as if we could arrive at any sound conclusions by 
throwing together, regardless of their antecedents, 
objeets of worship belonging, it is supposed, to 
the earliest and to the latest phases of religious 
belief. 

“ Again, if there is anything like totemism in 
India, let us have a full and detailed description 
of each individual form of it, instead of hiding all 
that might be really enlightening under the 
large bushel of totemism. Almost anything that 
outwardly distinguishes one race from another is 
now called totem. But what seems to be the same, 
and even what answers the same purpose, is by no 
means always the same in its origin. Think only 
of the different nagas or snakes in India. People 
are called nagas, or worship nagas, they use 
emblems of nagas, and we may readily believe 
that they abstain from eating nfigas or snakes. Is 
tho nilga or serpent therefore to be simply 
classed as a totem ? There are fagots et fagots, 
and any one who has lived in India knows that 
there, as elsewhere, nothing has such various 
antecedents, and nothing serves such different 
purposes as naga, the serpent. 

1 ' I have writteh down these few remarks, not 
with a view of offering you advice in the prosecu¬ 
tion of your ethnological enquiries in Bengal, but in 
order to Bhow to you how entirely I agree with 
the spirit in which you have hitherto conducted 
your ‘ Ethnological Survey of India,’ and I hope 
will continue it and bring it to a successful issue.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE GUIDE OF TUB PERPLEXED OF 
MAIMONIDES.” 

Jews’ College : Deo. 16 , 1888 . 
Mr. Collins (in the Academy of December 4, 
p. 382) seems to misconstrue the words “ trans¬ 
lated from the original ” on the title-page of 
The Guide. These words simply mean that the 


English translation was made from the Arabic 
original, and not from the Hebrew, Latin, 
German, or French versions. The Arabic text 
edited by Munk being the only one published, 
it was unnecessary to add “ according to the 
Arabic text edited by Munk.” There was no 
intention to conceal this fact or the use made 
by me of the various readings supplied by 
Munk or inferred from the Hebrew version of 
Ibn Tibbon. The source of my information is 
regularly mentioned ; and, if in a few cases the 
names of Munk or Ibn Tibbon have inadvert¬ 
ently been omitted, sh'gioth mi yabhin (Ps. xix. 
12). My indebtedness to Munk has found due 
expression, vel. iii. (pref., p. txj, 

M. FbiedlAnder. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Mr. 8. H. Vines in¬ 
tends to entirely recast and almost rewrite 
his edition of Prof. Prantl’s Elementary Text- 
Book of Botany, and that the new work may be 
expected from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Oo. in the course of next year. In the mean¬ 
time, the publishers are re-issuing the existing 
book without alteration. 

Prof. Dewar’s course of six lectures at the 
Royal Institute, on “The Chemistry of Light 
and Photography ” (adapted to a juvenile audi¬ 
tory), which begins on Tuesday next, December 
28, will be very fully illustrated. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the introduction of a 
powerful beam of electric light, equal in in¬ 
tensity to a sunbeam, into the theatre for 
photographic experiments. Many improve¬ 
ments have been made in the warming, light- 
ing, and ventilation of the theatre during the 
autumn recess. 


The Council of the Essex Field Club has 
determined in future to issue the Transactions 
and Proceedings combined in the form of a 
monthly periodical entitled the Essex Naturalist. 
It will contain papers read before the club, 
reports of meetings, and, as space allows, notes 
and communications upon any matters of 
interest connected with the natural history, 
bo'any, geology, and prehistoric archaeology 
of Essex. The first number will appear in 
January, and will be conducted by Mr. W. 
Cole, who has edited the publications of the 
Club since its establishment seven years ago. 


Mr. G. H. Kinaiian, of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, has reprinted from the 
Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin 
Society his paper on “ Irish Metal Mining.” 
This essay, which forms a small volume, should 
be especially serviceable at a time when atten¬ 
tion is being directed to the development of 
the mineral resources of Ireland. It contains 
lists of all Irish localities where ores are known 
to occur, the lists being arranged under the 
headings of the several metals. The author 
also gives in concise form the mining history of 
each county. Although the work is nominally 
devoted to “ Metal Mining,” it includes much 
information on other useful minerals, such as 
coal and salt, thus forming a complete guide 
to tho mineral wealth of the country. 


rtlLLVLVUX NOTES. 

We are asked to announce that, in as short 
time as the nature of the work will allow, thei 
will appear sheets, containing corrigenda an 
addenda, with reference to the catalogue of tl 
Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, late] 
published by the Clarendon Press. The sheei 
will be of the same size paper and type as tl 
catalogue itself. They are being prepared 1 
Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, of Cambridge. 

Dr. Ginsburg will be glad to find that h 


editions of the Massorah and of the Salkinson 
Hebrew New Testament are better appreciated 
m political newspapers than in special literary 
1°”“*-,, While his New Testament has 
been badly handled in the Expositor by Dr 
Driver, in the Church Times by Dr. Wright of 
Dublin, m the Guardian by A. N., and in 
Germany by Prof. Kautzsch and an anonymous 
wnter, and his Massorah has been severely 
criticised in the Guardian, the Neue Frele 
Presse of Vienna for December 2 has an article 
in which both works are proclaimed as events 
of the day. Of the Massorah the writer says: 

“It was only in the years 1470 to 1538 that Ben 
Ohajum saved the Massorah from perishing by 
publishing a part [P] of it in the famous Bomberg- 

X;. Eb J a " h , L ® Tita * aIso (1468 to 1549) con¬ 
tributed much to the work. But down tc our time 
no scholar dared to finish these beginnings till 
Dr. Ginsburg consecrated the best years of his 
hfe to this task by examining hundreds [sic] of 
MSS. in Europe and Asia [sic], collecting out of 
them and, finally, copying them. The result of 
this painful labour gave the first complete Mas¬ 
sorah in four [we know only of three] huge folio 

best Type ° n be,t P a P er and with the 

Well, we shall see what Dr. Baer, the greatest 
living Massoretic scholar, will tell us in his 
forthcoming artiole in the Zeitschrift of the 
Deutschmorgenlandischen Gesellschaft about 
this “ first complete Massorah.” That the writer 
m the Neue Frets Presse knows nothing about 
ttie edition of the Massorah by the late Dr. 
Frensdorff is not surprising, when we find how 
I? 0 ?!? 11 * ” e , mus ^ ke on the subject in saying 
that thevo wel-points were introduced in 300 b. c. 
livery Hebrew student knows that there is no 
question about the vowel-points before a.d. 600 
or even later. Further on it is said that 

hn™ . Society has charged Dr. Gins¬ 

burg with bringing out Balkinson’s much ad- 
mired Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
months after its appearance the 
edition of 2,000 copies was sold out [probably to 
young students, m order to exercise themselves in 
correcting bad pointing and irregular grammatical 
forms], and a new edition was soon required. But. 
as Salkinson, one of the best Hebrew scholars left 
many passages for later consideration, Dr. Gins¬ 
burg, in spite of the reverence he felt for the work 
of his predecessor, took upon himself to make the 
translation very bright [spiegel- 
ifcm*] Two specialists gave their profound 
advice for each sheet; and many a word, nay, many 
a vowel p°mt, provoked long discussion before 
unanimity could be established.” 

We should have thought that the punctuation 
of Hebrew was well established, and admitted 
of no discussion whatever. It is possible that 
“f y, ien o i* 18 otherwise; for the first edition 
of the Hebrew New Testament had in most 
cases vowel-points quite different from those 
we should use in this country. Let us hope, 
for the sake of the memory of Salkinson, who 
was indeed a very ingenious translator of 
poetical books which bear adaptation (not so 
for a prose text like the New Testament, which 
ought to be translated as literally as possible) 
that the second edition of his posthumous work 
TOU not put to shame his memory as the first 
edition has done, since the punctuation of the 
greater part of the translation was attributed 
to him by Dr. Ginsburg. 

D . E Lagarde, of Gottingen, has a new 
specmlity m criticism. In his recent monograph 
with the title olErinnerungen an Fr. Riickert he 
calls the late Zunz a first-class idiot, a forger, 
and a liar; and Judah Halevi’s poems are in 
his eyes dirt. These are certainly not very 
courteous terms from a professor, even if 
excused by anti-Semitic prejudice. But how 
can the learned professor judge Zuuz and Judah 
Haley! with his very scanty knowledge of 
Rabbinical literature ? 6 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspbrb Society. — (Saturday, 

Nov. 27.) 

John Taylor, Esa., president, in the chair.—Mrs. 
C. I. Spencer read a paper on “ 1 Peele’s ‘ King 
David.’ ” Peele has distorted but little the facta 
which he has introduced into his play; but he has 
failed to gTasp the characters fully, and, by his 
disregard of the lapse of time, has not only con¬ 
fused the incidents, but has made the conduct of 
the actors in them unnatural and inconsistent, if 
not incomprehensible. The opening soliloquies of 
Bethsabe and David do not fulfil the promise of 
the lofty tone of the prologue. They are pitched 
in a very earthly, not to say feeble, key. He adds 
details of the contest with the Ammonites which 
would fall in with the contemporary taste for 
fighting on the stage. Hanon’s first speech is 
powerful. Many instances were quoted to show 
Peele’s mistakes in time. The information of the 
sin of Amnon was not carried by Absalom to 
David, in whose speech on the occasion the few 
lines beginning “ Sin with his sevenfold crown ” 
are very fine. It looks like a mere blunder to make 
Amnon give the feast at which he is killed. The 
announcement of the death of Urias, one of the 
most graphic touches in the whole story, is 
strangely omitted in the play, and only mentioned 
feebly by the Chorus. The lovely story of David’s 
silent grief and self mortification at the time of the 
illness and death of the child is vulgarised by Peele, 
who makes the king utter a fantastic lament, and 
yet rejoice directly the child is dead, with the 
strange idea that expiation has been made for his 
sin and the shame of it wiped away. This, and 
other instances, show that the passages of pro- 
foundest pathos are just those in which Peele fails 
utterly. Peele is not the only person who takes it 
for granted that Absalom was caught in the tree by 
his hair ; but this is not certain from the words of 
Scripture. The long interview between David, 
Bethsabe, Solomon and others, is not necessary to 
the development of the story, and must have been 
rather dull on the stage, though parts of it read 
well. The contrast between the Bible scene of 
David’s grief for Absalom and Peele's presentation 
of it is just tho contrast between real grief and 
its counterfeit. Cool regret may turn neat 
sentences, but hot anguish can only moan. 
Some of the lines in the play are very beautiful; 
but it is a pity that the writer omitted many 
striking incidents, added unnecessary details, 
and deviated from the course of the story with 
distinct loss to the dramatic structure.—A paper 
on “ Achitophel,” by Mies Louisa Mary Davies, 
was also read. Left to Peele alone for a grasp of the 
character we should find ourselves sinking into a 
perfect bog of insoluble enigmas. We are, there¬ 
fore, bound to call to our aid the few passages in 
the Bible about him, and couple with them a 
little Jewish tradition. He was the “familiar 
friend ” of David. Peele gives him the words of 
Scripture which describe his counsel as “ the 
oracles of God.’’ And yet, at the zenith of his 
power, he turns his back on the king, casts old 
faith, old memories, old love, to the four winds of 
heaven, and goes with the rest of the traitor-crew 
to meet the rising sun. This anomaly is explained 
when we find that he was the grandfather of Beth- 
sabe, and thatrevenge on David was the motive which 
actuated him. The foresight which saw that the 
rejection of his counsel to Absalom would result in 
the discomfiture of both of them, led him to 
commit suicide, rather than run the risk of being 
confronted by the triumphant David. Having 
spoiled this world for himself, he hurries off to try 
his fortunes in the uext. The last words which 
Peele puts into his mouth are somewhat laboured 
in sentiment, but the versification is musical and 
even. Throughout the whole drama, force seems 
to have been sacrificed to sweetness. But yet, with 
all this monotony of sweetness, the various charac¬ 
ters are cut out in a sufficiently delicate relief. 
—Mr. John Taylor read a note on “Peele’s Meta¬ 
phors,” saying that Peele, in his figurative com¬ 
parisons, aimed at the audacity of Aeschylean 
metaphor, which itself appears to have been 
derived from the extravagant or peculiar character 
of Oriental fancy. It would be idle to compare the 
imagery of “ King David” with the imagery of 
Shakspere. The greater poet has written no 
Oriental drama by which to make comparison, 


and Peele’s chief work luxuriates in Oriental 
modes of speech. “ King David ” differs from 
the old mystery-plays, in that the treatment 
is throughout sedate and even serious. It is 
simply a calm and reverent paraphrase of Scrip¬ 
tural story, humour being as absent as in the book 
of Samuel itself. The finest figurative passage in 
the drama is perhaps the reply of Solomon to his 
father when advised as to the attainment of 
wisdom. Though there is no merry jesting in 
“ King David ” the author of the jjlay was capable 
in more than verbal expression of jokes, as among 
various discreditable trickeries recorded of him 
there is one that he played upon the credulous 
mayor and burghers of Bristol.—Mr. L M. 
Gri filths presented a report upon the rare words 
of “ King David.” The following are not used by 
Shakspere -.—die-coloured for divres-coloured; 
iceesel = weasand or windpipe; nil!, except twice 
in proverbial phrases and in the doubtful 
“Passionate Pilgrim” and “Pericles” chorus; 
ahalm = shawm, P. B. equivalent of cornet in 
A. V. and B. V.; to abend = to defend, a sense 
given by Nares in two quotations; gite, literally, 
a grand dress, metaphorically, gorgeousness; 
sparkle, as a noun ; fruition, except once in 
1 Henry VI.; unwarea, except once in 3 Henry 
VI.; organon ; bedare. Referring to the points 
mentioned by Miss Phipson, Mr. llerford, and Mr. 
Mills in connexion with “ Locrine” (see Academy, 
February 6, 1886), Mr. Griffiths thought there was 
sufficient evidence of these characteristics in “ King 
David ’’ to lend confirmation to the theory that 
“ Locrine ” was written by Peele. 

Royal Historical Socibty (Cambridge Branch).— 
(Friday, Sec. 3.) 

Prof. J. R. Seeley in the chair.—Mr. G. W. 
Prothero read a note on two petitions of the 
Houses of Parliament to Queen Elizabeth, which 
D'Ewes, following Camden and followed by Mr. 
Froude, refers to the years 1503 and 1566, bat 
which Mr. Prothero believed to be both of the year 
1563. This he showed both by the similarity in 
the two petitions and the answers returned to 
them, and by external evidence.—Mr. A. R. Ropes 
then read a paper on “Early Explorers of 
America,” dealing with the results of late research 
about Columbus, the Cabots, Amerigo Vespucci, 
and the supposed Strait of Anian. The paper was 
based chiefly on the History of America, edited by 
Mr. Justin Winsor, and Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
History of the Pacific States. 

New Shakstere Society. —( Friday, See. 10 ) 

The Rev. W. A. Harrison in the chair.—A 
paper on “Shakspere’s Knowledge and Use of 
Holy Scripture ” was read by Mr. Stanley Cooper, 
who regarded all religious expressions in the play3 
as personal and not dramatic. He dealt (1) with 
allusions to Bible personages, (2) with the extent 
to which Shakspere derived his religious principles 
from the Bible, nnd (3) the extent to which he was 
indebted to the Bible for his poetry.—The Chair¬ 
man thought that Bishop AVordsworth had erred 
in seeking to prove that Shaksperc’s religious 
utterances had a didactic purpose—that he taught 
divinity; but it was possible to err as much in the 
other direction. He noticed that the allusions to 
Biblical persons consisted chiefly of Herod, Judas, 
Nebuchadnezzar and other familiar characters of 
the Mysteries and Miracle Plays. Toe Psalter, too, 
then daily read, supplied many allusions. Quota¬ 
tions in the historical plays might often be 
found in their originals —Holinshed, &c. But 
after making all allowances, one found the 
whole of his text interwoven with Scripture, 
not to b3 separated from it. A good instance of 
his familiarity with the Bible was found in “ All’s 
Well,” II, i., 141-4■ 

“ So holy writ in babes hath judgment shown, 

Where judges have been babes; great floods 
have flown 

From simple sources, and great seas have dried 

When miracles have by the greatest been 
denied." 

Where in four lines we have allusions to as 
many events in Scripture, brought in, too, quite 
easily and naturally. Of course, the Bible was 
then the one great classic.—Dr. Furnivall said that 
Mr. Cooper started by assuming the question at 


issue. Before approaching this subject, one must 
know what is dramatic and what is non-dramatic 
in 8hakspere; and Mr. Cooper supplied no canon 
by which we could tell this —Mr. P. Z. Round 
thought that many of the instances given might be 
fairly classed as household words and familiar 
phrases. 

Edinburqh Mathematical Society.—( Friday, 

Sec. 10.) 

Mr. Geouoe Thom, president, in the chair.—Mr. 

R. E. Allardice read a paper on the equiangular 
and the equilateral polygon ; and Mr. J. 8. Mac- i 
kay communicated a solution and discussion by 
M. Paul Aubert of a geometrical problem. 


FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICTURES, At rodooad prloot (Engraving*, Chroiaos, 
and Oleographs) handsomely frsrnsd. Rrory me about to purchaM picture* 
should pay a visit. Vary suitable for wedding and Christmas presents^- 
GKO. Rxks, lift. Strand, near Waterloo-bri dga. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The new blood of the society is of much value 
in this winter exhibition, from which many of 
its oldest and best members are absent. Mr. 
C. B. Phillip may prove to it a tower oi 
strength. His bold drawings of “ Glen 
Sligachan, Skye” (102), and “The Glyders, 
North Wales (104), are certainly strong, faith¬ 
ful in local colour, and impressive in their spirit 
of desolation; and Mr. Charles Robertson, 
whose work has been usually small hitherto, 
has shown his power to produce a large and 
complex composition admirable in workman¬ 
ship and of high quality in colour and 
illumination. He has joined the Oriental 
wanderers; and his “ Al-Nashshar’s Dream,” 
while bearing traces of successful local study, 
is the scene of a little drama which betrays 
possession of skill in grouping and humourous 
delineation. The figure of “ Al-Nashshar,” 
(as we suppose we must spell our old friend in 
future) is especially well conceived, and the 
debris of his brittle basketful is drawn and 
painted in a manner at once snbtle and brilliant. 
On the whole, this is the most notable and 
encouraging drawing in an exhibition which, 
for <he most part, has too much of the slight 
and well-known to arouse more than a pleasant 
recognition of old favourites. For any excep¬ 
tionally fine drawing by any of the most 
famous members we must wait till the spring 
exhibition, when we may hope once more to 
see Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Boyce, Mr. Albert 
Moore, Mr. Alma Tadeina, and other dis¬ 
tinguished absentees in full force again. Of 
Mr. Albert Goodwin we have, indeed, several 
works, and two—“ A Sunset ” (22) and 

“ Lucerne and the Righi” (57)—of some finish 
and importance. But both of them are mannered, 
especially in colour; and it is to be feared that 
this mannerism of oolour is becoming a con¬ 
firmed habit of unreality, and that the artist is 
beginning to persuade himself that so long as 
he gets his curious harmonies of red and brown 
he nas done all that is necessary to make a fine 
drawing. In his sketches like that of the 
“ Oertosa near Florence ”andthe“ Fonte Brands 
at Siena,” this caprice is of less consequence ; 
but it rouses suspicion after a time to find that 
wherever the artist may be he finds the colouring 
the same. Very dainty and delightful notwith¬ 
standing are many of these slight refined 
studies. Miss Clara Moutalba is another artist 
who gets no further, but seems oontented with 
broad impressions of light and colour, guided 
by a true sense of the picturesque. Her work 
lias always a certain fascination, but it is very 
arbitrary and imperfect. There is some novelty 
of tint and tone in her sketches about 
Cannes; but, on the whole, we prefer her views of 
Holland to her views of more southern climes, 
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and would choose “ An Autumn Day—Zaandam ’ ’ 
(127) as the most desirable of her sketches here. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall aims more at reality ; 
and his drawing of “ "Winchester ” (108), and his 
views in Holland, are no doubt not only clever, 
but faithful. We wish, however, that he would 
curb his passion for chimney smoke. Of the 
pure landscape painters, it is perhaps Mr. Eyre 
Walker and Mr. Matthew Hale that have done 
themselves most justice. They both send many 
works of charming sentiment, of which the 
“ Latten Mill, Essex—February Sunshine,” 
(40) by the former, and “Over the Brae,” by 
the latter, are perhaps the most successful. Two 
very delicate examples of the exquisite handi¬ 
craft of Mr. J. W. North are also here; but 
why should he give one of them (15) such an 
extremely awkward title as “ The Bat begins, 
with giddy Wing—Barley field over the 
Hedge ” ? It was a cuiious way for the bat to 
begin. It is possible that there may be some 
other pure landscape drawings here which are 
of unusual quality ; but, except the pleasure of 
Mr. Arthur Glennie’s sunny colour, and the 
excruciating effect of that of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, we remember no emotion stronger than 
the equable delight caused by a generally high 
level of accomplished work. No words are 
needed to bring before the reader the works of 
such painters as Richardson, Naftel, Callow, 
Birket Foster, and 8. P. Jackson. In the allied 
branch of landscape with figures there are 
many pleasant drawings. Mr. Tom Lloyd is 
a deservedly popular artist in this kind, and 
this year he seems to have a finer touch of 
sentiment than usual. Mr. 0. Gregory is, on 
the other hand, more heavy, and not so interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Arthur Hopkins and Mr. R. Barnes 
have each one nice drawing. But in figures, 
with or without landscape, the exhibition is 
not strong; and the contributions of Messrs. 
Henshall, Glindoni, Marks, Brewntnall, Small- 
field, and the other painters of incident, do not 
exceed the expected average. Mr. H. Wallis 
has a fine drawing of an “ Eastern Courtyard ” 
(56); and Mr. Shields sends one more of his 
cartoons for the chapel at Eaton Hall. 


MB. BUTTON PALMER’S DRAWINGS. 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s little gallery in Bond 
Street has seldom looked more cheerful than at 
the present time. It is not often that artists 
look upon English scenery, especially that of. 
the tearful hills that surround the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, with such per¬ 
sistently cheerful eyes as Mr. Sutton Palmer. 
The silver morning and the golden afternoon 
on clear bright days, when the blue Bky seems 
bluer for its white flecking clouds, delight him 
more even than the richness and the melancholy 
of eve; far more than the gathering storm or the 
quiet grey of a “ dull day.” It is pleasaut 
to see work of such a cheerful spirit, especially 
when executed by such a skilful hand. In his 
earlier drawings Mr. Sutton Palmer showed 
much dexterity and a pleasure in finish whioh 
is growing ola-fashioned. We are glad to see 
that his last two years’ labour evinces a decided 
progress in those qualities for which his work 
was always noticeable, so that now he has few 
rivals in the power to paint what he sees; 
and he sees a great deal that is delightful: 
the contour of hills fold on fold behind thin 
veils of mist, the intricate beauty of grass and 
flower, the grace of the birch and the sheen 
of its leaves, the moist green of moss-covered 
boulder, the light on virgin water—in a word, 
nearly all the fairy charms of nature at its 
blithest. He has also cleared himself from 
that imitative tendency which always must 
mark the early labour of an artist, however 
original, and his latest drawings are distinctly 
“ Sutton Palmers.” The lovely scenery of 
Ullswater, Borrowdale, Windermere, and Am- 


bleside has been Seen by the eyes of many 
artists, but never qoitb as Mr: Suttbh Palmer 
has seen it; and his' version of it, if not the 
grandest or most noble, has the desirable 
qualities of sincerity and freshness. Mr. 
Ruskin’s epithet of “ethereal” is not mis¬ 
applied to such pure-spirited and joyful work, 
although we cannot say that we share Mr. 
Ruskin’s desire for cottages and inns. It is 
the charm of solitude which the artist delights 
in, and which he gives. He does not even 
obtrude his own personality, but supplies us 
with quiet places in which to enjoy ourselves, 
far from thoughts of every personality, including 
his own. He shows us, as few can show us, 
the starry heads of hemlocks (6), the cool 
gleam of the waterfall (8), the sweetness of 
pale sunshine (9), the rich web of reflections 
(11), the fairyland of the riverside (16), the 
fastidious grace of birch and fern, “lakes, 
islands, promontories, gleaming bays, a uni¬ 
verse of Nature’s fairest forms” (23), and 
leaves us alone with them. We have now gone 
just a quarter round the room, but the rest of 
the drawings are as full of variety and beauty. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sutton Palmer must do 
better, or let us rather say must do more, if he 
wishes to rise to the front rank of landscape 
painters. He already possesses subtlety of 
sight, dexterity of hand, and a rare feeling 
for the more delicate graces of nature ; but he 
needs power, especially in colour. His drawings 
at a little distance want warmth and substance. 
Though he can hit with sureness the hues of 
each object by itself, he has not yet attained to 
that grasp of nature’s harmony which is neces¬ 
sary to reveal her greater glory. He can 
match the skeins, but he has yet much to learn 
in the weaving of them. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held on Wednes¬ 
day, December 8, in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, Prof. C. T. 
Newton, O.B., Vice-President of the Fund, in 
the Chair. There were also present Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., Hon. Secretary; 
Hellier Gosselin, Esq., Secretary; Major-Gene; al 
Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B.; Sir John Fowler, 
K.C.M.G.; the Right Hon. Sir W, H. Gregory, 
K.C.M.G.; E. A. Bond, Esq., C.B.; Mr. Le 
Page Renouf, Keeper of the Oriental Depart¬ 
ment, British Museum; Mr. A. S. Murray, 
Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, British Museum; Mr. R. S. Poole, 
LL.D., Keeper of the Departmentof Coins and 
Medals, British Museum; Prof. Percy Gardner; 
Prof. Hayter Lewis; Mr. E. Mauudo Thomp¬ 
son ; Mr. William Fowler; Mr. J. S. CottoD ; 
J. Hilton, Esq., F.8.A.; the Rev. R. M. 
Blakiston; Mr. Theodore Bent, Mr. D. Parrish, 
&c., &c. The following were unable to be 
present, and letters expressing their regret 
were read by the Secretary:—Vice-President 
Prof. G. Maspero, who had been invited to take 
the chair, but who was engaged in the delivery 
of a lecture at the College de France ; Major- 
General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B.; the Dean of 
Windsor; Canon Liddon; Hermann Weber, 
Esq., M.D.; and E. Gilbertson, Esq. (Treasurer 
of the Fund). 

The Proceedings were opened by the Chair¬ 
man, who announced that Prof. G. Maspero, 
member of the Institute of Franco and late 
Director-General of the Museums of Egypt, 
had been elected a Vice-President of the Fund, 
and that J. S. Cotton, Esq., Prof. Hayter 
Lewis, and Hellier Gosselin, Esq., had been 
elected Members of the Committee. A list of 
hon. local secretaries was also read, and a set 
of rules which had been prepared with a view 
to define the objects of the Fund and to 
regulate the conduct of business. The objects 


of the Fund, according to the submitted rules, 
are: 


“ (1) To organise excavations in Egypt, with a 
view to further elucidation of the History and 
Arts of Ancient Egypt and to tho illustration of 
the Old Testament narrative in so far as it has to 
do with Egypt and the Egyptians ; also to explore 
sites connected with early Greek history, or with 
the antiquities of the Coptic Church, in their con¬ 
nexion with Egypt. (2) To publish, periodically, 
descriptions of the sites explored and excavated, 
and of the antiquities brought to light. (3) To 
ensure the preservation of such antiquities by 
presenting them to Museums and similar public 
institutions.” 


This programme, and the rules by which it is 
followed, were put to the vote and passed 
without discussion. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards (hon. secretary) 
then announced the completion of the “Fowler 
Fund,” founded in 1883 by Mr. William Fowler, 
who offered a challenge of £50, provided that 
nineteen other donors could be found to give 
the same sum. The nineteenth donor, Mrs. 
James Hopgood, having sent a cheque for £50, 
Mr. Fowler had now paid in the final donation, 
completing £1,000. Miss Edwards also stated 
that an American lady, Miss Catherine L. 
Wolfe, of New York, the munificient founder of 
the recent American Babylonian expedition, had 
generously sent a donation of £200 for the 
general purposes of the Fund. 

The Treasurer’s financial report for the year 
1885-6 was then read by Mr. Gosselin. In this 
report Mr. Gilbertson (hon. treasurer) stated 
that, thanks to the great exertions of the 
Hon. Secretaries for Great Britain and America, 
the position and resources of the Fund had not 
been affected by the general financial depres¬ 
sion. The receipts for 1885-86 were £2,160 
5s. 2d.; which total did not include Miss 
Catherine L. Wolfe’s donation of £200, that 
sum having been received after the accounts 
were closed for the year. As compared with 
the preceding vear.l 884-85, the year 1885-86 
shows favourable financial results, the cash 
balance of the Fund on July 31, 1885, 
exclusive of the Student Fund, being 
£1,611 18s. 9d. ; whereas, at the same date in 
18S6, it was £1,880 16s. 6d. Meanwhile, the 
available balance up to November 12 (the date 
at which this report was drawn up), is stated 
to be £1,933 8s. 2d. As regards outlay, the 
total expenditure for 1885-86, including excava¬ 
tions, publications, Student Fund, &c., stands 
at £1,786 11s. 2d. The total sum received 
from the United States, during the past three 
years, amounts to £1,419 14s. 4d. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner next gave a brief account 
of tho results of his second season’s work at 
Naukratis. Work had been carried on upon 
this site from the beginning of December to the 
end of March. In the ancient town itself two 
more of the five temples mentioned by ancient 
authors were discovered—those dedicated to 
Hera and to Aphrodite; as the Hellenion and 
the temple of Apollo were found last year, 
only one still remains to be identified. This 
season the remains of the temple of the 
Dioscuri were discovered in the temenos 
identified previously by means of inscriptions. 
But the most important site was the temenos of 
Aphrodite, where were found not only three 
temples of various dates built one above 
another, but also a very great quantity of 
statuettes and of fragments of painted pottery. 
These objects, many of which were inscribed by 
the dedicators, date almost entirely from the 
sixth century B.C., and supply important in¬ 
formation as to the early Greek art and handi¬ 
craft. The cemetery of the ancient town has 
also in part been excavated, and the con¬ 
tents of a large number of graves re¬ 
covered, chiefly vases, mirrors and terra¬ 
cotta ornaments from wooden coffins. Many 
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thousands of vase fragments, &c., have been 
brought to England by Mr. Gardner, from 
among which he has been able to reconstruct 
several fine painted vases, either wholly or in 
part. Some specimens of these, and an in¬ 
teresting statuette, were on the table, and were 
explained to the audience by Mr. Gardner, who 
said that he hoped by this time next year to be 
able to prepare his memoir on the second year 
at Naukratis. 

Mr. J. S. Cotton, who took this opportunity 
to inform the meeting that Prof. Maspero had 
just been elected an Hon. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, read portions of a report 
on recent excavations at Gemayemi and Kan- 
tara by Mr. F. LI. Griffith, who was unable to 
be present, being then on his way to Egypt. 
At Gemayemi, a site some three miles distant 
from Nebesheh, Mr. Griffith excavated a small 
enclosure which had originally contained a 
sanctuary, but which had subsequently been 
converted into acentreof art industry,containing 
the workshops of glass-makers, bronze-workers, 
sculptors, and the like. The place seemed to have 
been abandoned in time of panic, all the tools 
and more portable objects having been carried 
off, and only the heavier or more breakable 
ones left behind. Among these last were a 
large basalt bowl, a huge pottery bin, and a 
number of plaster casts such as were used for 
models by the sculptors of ancient Egypt. 
The casts had been buried, in order to 
preserve them uninjured, and with them 
were found a quantity of little figures of 
gods; panels inlaid with glass mosaics; hooks, 
nails, rods, hinges and capitals of bronze— 
all the fittings, in short, for the adornment of a 
portable shrine of most exquisite workmanship. 
The remains found in the glass-workers’ fac¬ 
tory were of extreme interest. In the foun¬ 
dations of one room were discovered not only 
the very moulds in which had been formed 
the bars and hieroglyphs of coloured glass with 
which the before-mentioned panels were deco¬ 
rated, but numbers of nieces of waste blue 
glass, and some remarkable bars of mosaic for 
sectional slicing, some of the sections being 
ready nicked with a diamond point. The 
mosaic represented a tiny vulture on a star or 
flower. There can be no doubt that this was 
the site of a native factory; and similar moulds 
were found by Mr. Griffith at Nebesheh and 
Kantara. At this latter place, Mr. Griffith 
excavated the remains of a small temple, or 
chapel, dedicated to the deity of the frontier 
district, Horus of Mesen, where two beautiful 
sandstone monuments, erected by Seti I. and 
Baineses II., are all that now remain of a 
frontier-fort there erected by the first Pharaohs 
of the XIXth Dynasty. Mr. Griffith describes 
these monuments as two inscribed pedestals, 
each surmounted by a hawk, the emblem of the 
god. Deserted and destroyed after the Rames- 
side period, and superseded by Defenneh under 
the kings of the XXVIth Dynasty, Kantara 
seems to have been for several centuries blotted 
from the map of Egypt. At length, late in 
Ptolemaic times, the place again became not 
only a fort, but a settlement; and, under the 
Roman domination, a great camp was here 
dedicated by Diocletian and Maximian to their 
patron gods, Jupiter, Herakles, and Victory. 
On this spot, Mr. Griffith found an important 
inscription of Marcus Aurelius, new in the 
British Museum. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards (Hon. Secretary) 
read Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s report, which 
touohed first upon the beginning of the season’s 
work at Naukratis, and then passed on to the 
operations at Nebesheh, now identified in nine 
inscriptions as the ancient Egyptian city of 
“Am,” capital of the XIXth nome of Lower 
Egypt, thus fixing the position of both the 
city and the nome. The excavation of “ Am ” 
led to the discovery of the sites of two temples, 


the earlier dating apparently from the time of 
Rameses II., the latter founded by Aahmes II., 
of the XXVIth Dynasty, as proved by the 
ceremonial deposits found by Mr. Petrie under 
the corners of the temple site. These deposits 
consisted of plaques of different kinds of stones 
and metals inscribed with the royal ovals of 
Aahmes II., and of a considerable number of 
pottery models of vases. Among the larger 
objects found at Nebesheh were the inscribed 
thrones of a pair of seated statues of Usertesen 
III.; part of a statue of the goddess Uati, to 
whom the principal temple was dedicated; a 
seated colossal statue of Rameses II.; fragments 
of the fellow statue; a remarkable column 
bearing a kneeling figure of Merenptah and a 
hawk; a black granite sphinx, and fragments of 
the fellow sphinx, &c., &c. The cemetery also 
yielded some large sarcophagi inscribed with 
the names and titles of officials of the city of 
“Am,” several interesting coffins and luhabti 
of the XXth Dynasty, and a series of spear¬ 
heads belonging to some Cypriote mercenaries, 
who seem to have here occupied a camp. At 
Tell Ferain, Mr. Petrie found the remains of a 
great city, extending about a mile iu length, 
with mounds over thirty feet in height, and a 
massive temenos, such as is found at Tanis or 
Bubastis. It had clearly been a city of the first 
rank, and is identified by Mr. Petrie with the 
famous city of Buto, the name of which yet 
survives in that of the Arab village, Abtu, 
at the foot of the mounds. The last two 
months of Mr. Petrie’s season were spent 
at Tell-Defenneh, 17 miles east of Nebesheh, 
in the middle of the desert between the 
Delta and the Suez Canal. Here he 
excavated the burnt ruins of a large brick 
building of the XXVIth Dynasty, locally 
known as “ The Palace of the Jew’s Daughter ” ; 
a name which at once recalled the flight of the 
Jewish refugees with the king’s daughters to 
Tahpanhes. Everything confirmed this connex¬ 
ion. The palace, or Katr, proved to be the 
central fort of the great camp of the Karian 
and Ionian mercenaries, founded by Psamme- 
tikhos I.; and the pavement before the entry 
of “Pharaoh’s house,” mentioned by Jeremiah, 
seems to be identical with a large pavement 
opposite the doorway of the fort. Many 
objects were found in the palaoe. Two cham¬ 
bers in particular yielded a great quantity of 
fragments of painted Greek vases. These 
appear to have been partly made at Defenneh 
and partly imported; and they are dated by the 
discovery of numerous sealings of wine-jars 
bearing the king’s names being mixed with 
them. Foundation deposits of various metals 
and stones, all inscribed with the name of 
Psammetikhos I., and the bones of an ox 
sacrificed in the ceremonies, along with a large 
corn-grinder and other objects, were found under 
the comers of the palace fort. The enclosure 
wall of the camp was also traced, and much of 
the area cleared upon the surface, so leading 
to the discovery of many objects of interest, 
such as arrow-heads, arms, tools, a silver bowl, 
a gold handle of a tray, and about 2,000 
weights, mostly very small, such as would have 
been used by jewellers. An unusual quantity 
of scraps of gold jewellery were also found 
here, thus showing the place to have been the 
centre of a great trade. 

Miss Edwards next read her own report on 
the work of the past and coming seasons. 
Briefly reviewing the ground gone over in the 
foregoing statements, Miss Edwards said that 
meeting each season at the waning time of 
year, her hearers were like a party of travellers 
who linger awhile’on the top of a mountain pass 
to survey the twofold landscape. On the one 
side they look back upon the plains and valleys 
they are leaving behind; on the other, they 
look forward “ to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” At Naukratis, Gemayemi, Nebesheh, 


and Defenneh, they had seen Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, Mr. Griffith, and Mr. Petrie at work. 
Such was the retrospect—equally rich in assoc¬ 
iations and in results. Turning in the opposite 
direction, the course of the sweet-water canal 
from Cairo to the Wady Tumilat, the fertile 
pastures between Zagazig and Tell-el-Kebir, 
and the caravan route from Kantara to Farama, 
lay mapped out before them. Their guide 
through these scenes would be M. Naville, 
under whose leadership they had visited Pithom 
iu 1883, and Goshen in 1885. The coming ex¬ 
pedition would be undertaken with the same 
object as the expeditions of 1883 and 1885— 
namely, the solution of that most difficult and 
important problem of ancient history—the de¬ 
termination of the route of the Exodus. She 
should ill represent, Miss Edwards said, the 
modest and temperate spirit in which M. 
Naville was prepared to continue these explora¬ 
tions, were she to indulge in promises and 
prophecies; but as he had already discovered the 
first halting-place of the great “ mixed multi¬ 
tude,” so, without being unduly sanguine, she 
thought it might be reasonably hoped that the 
identification of another stage upon the line of 
that famous march might reward M. Naville’a 
labours. Mr. Griffith, who has now had two 
years’ experience of Egypt, and whose transla¬ 
tions of various difficult Egyptian inscriptions 
have won “ golden opinions ” from M. Naville 
and Mr. Le Page Renouf, would accompany 
M. Naville ; another Englishman, Mr. Cowan, 
being also attached to the expedition. Miss 
Edwards concluded by announcing that the 
MSS. and drawings for Mr. Petrie’s Memoir on 
Nebesheh and Defenneh (with chapters by Mr. 
Griffith), as also the MS. and drawings for 
M. NaviUe’s Memoir on Goshen, were in the 
hands of the committee, and would be pub¬ 
lished as soon as time and means should permit. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to 
Miss Edwards at the close of her address. 
Donations of antiquities, the results of the 
foregoing excavations, were next proposed; 
the donation to the British Museum being 
moved in an interesting speech by Mr. W. 
Fowler, and seconded by Prof. Hay ter Lewis. 
The donation to the British Museum was re¬ 
sponded to by Mr. Le Page Renouf for the 
Oriental Department, and by Mr. A. S. 
Murray for the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. Mr. Bond, the Principal 
Librarian, also said a few words expressing his 
'high sense of the importance of the work which 
was being done by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and of the great value of the donations 
which it annually presented to the national 
collection. Owing to the lack of funds for the 
purchase of Egyptian antiquities, Mr. Bond 
said that, but for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the British Museum would be 
“ practically at a standstill.” The dona¬ 
tion of antiquities to the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, T7.S.A., was moved 
in genial terms by Mr. R. S. Poole, who dwelt 
especially upon the generosity and trustfulness 
of the American subscribers, and stated that 
the donation now offered to Boston was little, 
if at all, inferior to that which had just been- 
voted to the British Museum. The proposal 
was seconded by Mr. H. Bayliss, Q.C., and the 
donation was accepted for America by Miss 
Edwards, who laughingly protested against 
being called upon to perform this duty, as 
there was an American gentleman in the room. 
Donations were at the same time voted to the 
museums of Bath, Brighton, Bristol, Bolton, 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Charterhouse School, 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Harrow 
School, Liverpool, Montreal (Canada), Oxford, 
Rochester (U.S.A.), Sheffield, Sydney (N.S.W.), 
St. Albans, &c., &c. 

Various votes of thanks were next moved:— 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Fowler for having 
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founded the special fund bearing his name 
being moved, in an interesting speech^ by 
General Sir Charles Wilson, K.C.B., and 
seoonded by Mr. J. 8. Cotton. The Chairman 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. B. 8. Poole, on 
his retirement from the office of Hon. Secretary 
of the Fund, and proposed that Mr. Poole be 
elected a Vice-President, which was seconded 
by Miss Edwards, carried by acclamation, and 
responded to by Mr. Poole. A vote of thanks 
to Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, for his great and 
valuable services, was next proposed by the 
Chairman and seconded by Mr. B. 8. Poole, in 
terms of the highest appreciation; Miss 
Edwards having previously announced with 
much regret that those services were, at all 
events for the present, no longer at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee. The proceedings then 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Board of 
Directors of the Boyal Institution, proposed by 
the Chairman, and seconded by Mr. Maunde 
Thompson; and with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, proposed by Prof. Hayter Lewis, 
and seconded by Mr. B. S. Poole. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We understand that Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
curator of the Fitz william Museum at Cam¬ 
bridge, has been offered the post of first per¬ 
manent director of the American School at 
Athens, to take office as soon as the endonment 
shall have been sufficiently subscribed to secure 
his salary. Towards this endowment the uni¬ 
versity of the city of New York has promised 
1,000 dollars, and the Pennsylvania University 
has given the proceeds of its recent performance 
in New York of “ The Achamians ” of Aristo¬ 
phanes in the original Greek. The building of 
the American School at Athens is now rising by 
the side of the English School; and it is hoped 
that, to some extent, the library may be shared 
between the two. 

We will not profess to speak in detail in 
advance of the two most important exhibitions 
of the winter which are about to open. But 
with regard to the Burlington House Exhibi¬ 
tion it may be well to prepare the reader for a 
smaller and less important display of Old 
Masters than he has been wont to examine. 
The truth is it is getting to be more and more 
difficult to obtain for these annual shows an 
array of pictures at all comparable to what we 
have known in the early days. And this year 
especially, if report be true, we are likely to 
see upon the walls many works of a calibre 
such as would not in the palmy times have 
obtained for them an invitation to Burlington 
House. B ut it is supposed that the Tumor draw¬ 
ings, which Mr. W. G. Bawlinson, we are glad to 
learn, is assisting Mr. Horsley to arrange, will 
make amends for the deficiencies of the elder 
masters. At the Grosvenor Gallery the Van¬ 
dyke Exhibition is likely—at least, as regards 
the paintings, which are the principal works of 
the master—to be very oomplete; though we 
do not know whether any of the rare and slight 
drawings by Vandyke will be exhibited, and it 
may be possibly too late for the directors to 
adopt the suggestion of including the score or so 
of etchings which are recognised as authentic. 

The Society of Medallists, in continuance of 
its programme for the present year, intends to 
offer prizes for models in plaster of medals in 
commemoration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The 
competition will be open to all artists and 
students. The Society proposes to issue casts 
in bronze of the successful competitors. The 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle, deputy master of the 
Mint, is president of the society; and the 
honorary secretaries are Mr. B. 8. Poole and 
Mr. H. A. Grueber of the British Museum. 

One of the leading features of The Art 
Journal for 1887 will be a French view of 


England. M. Villars, the author of 
L’Angleterre Pittoresque, and M. Myrbach, the 
illustrator of Tartarin eur la Alpa, are busy 
recording their impressions—the one with the 
pen, the other with the pencil—of various places 
on the Kentish Coast, and of London, York, 
Liverpool, and other cities in England and 
Wales. Scottish scenery will also be illustrated, 
but by a Scotchman—Mr. MacWhirter—who 
has been working for two summers in the 
“ Land of Scott.” 

The Berliner Philologieche Wochenschrift for 
December 11 contains a review of Prof. Middle¬ 
ton’s Rome in 1885. “ Der Verfasser greift zu 

den ersten beaten Hulfsmittel, ohne sich fiber 
ihren Wert genugend klar zu sein, und gewinnt 
immer erst sich wieder, wo er auf architekton- 
ische Details zu sprechen kommt.” 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

In the matter of pantomime, Augustus Harris 
will have it all his own way. The fact is, 
except as regards the more distant suburbs, 
he has beaten his rivals out of the field; and in 
a week or two we shall have to chronicle with 
brevity a triumph won by concentration of 
“ the talents,” by the combination of the 
newest low comedian with Miss Constance 
Gilchrist, of the finest scenery in London with 
the tallest ballet-girl. But there will be one 
other ingenious Christmas entertainment, though 
it will not be in direct rivalry with Augustus 
Harris. We mean the entertainment at the 
Prince of Wales’s, due to Mr. Savile Clarke, who 
gave us “ An Adamless Eden,” and who now 
offers his adaptation of the curiously popular 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Do we really owe an apology, we wonder, to 
Miss Angela Fenton of the Strand Theatre, in 
that matter of the fan? Certainly the long 
single feather fan—quite different from the 
many feathered fan in which in our own day 
Sarah Bernhardt framed her face during the 
only quiet moments in “ Fedora ”—is not dis¬ 
tinctively of the eighteenth century, is not 
conspicuously of the time of the “Sohool for 
Scandal,” belongs, rather, to a full century 
earlier, to the day of Lely and Vandyke. But 
we remembered, after writing our objection to 
it, that it does figure in at least one great 
portrait by Gainsborough, of the exact moment. 
It is in the ‘‘Mrs. Grahame” at Edinburgh. 
Still this is not proof positive that it may 
belong to the time. For, though Gainsborough 
as a rule was true to the eostume of his period— 
recognised its grace and “ paintableness,” as 
Sir Joshua hardly ever did—he was after all 
a painter, using from time to time a painter’s 
license. And was it licenso here, or was it 
strict accuracy ? We raise the question. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CELEBRATION OF 
WEBER'S CENTENARY. 

On December 18, 1786, was bom, at Eutin, 
a siokly child, destined in after years to 
become famous as the composer of “ Der 
Freischfitz.” Weber suffered many hardships 
in his youth, and the wandering kind of life 
which he was forced to lead could not bat have 
an injurious effect on the development of his 
genius. His early association, however, with 
theatres gave him knowledge of the stage, and 
this he turned to good account. The compo¬ 
sition of “ Der Freischfitz ” may indeed be con¬ 
sidered the one great event of his life. In 
1810 Weber got hold of Apel’s Getpemter 
Geschichten ; and one of the stories, “ Der 
Freischfitz,” so fascinated him that he formed 
the idea of writing a libretto, and setting it to 


music. It was not, however, until seven years 
later that the book was written by Kind; and 
it was handed over to Weber on March 1, 
1817. He at once commenced to work at it; 
but his duties at the Dresden Opera house, 
and special compositions which he was com¬ 
missioned to write, besides family worries, 
delayed the completion of his task. It was not 
finished until the year 1820, and not pro¬ 
duced until June 18 of the following 
year. It is the work by which Weber is best 
known, aud the one by which he will be 
longest remembered. A performance of this 
opera would, therefore, have formed the most 
suitable celebration of the composer’s 
hundredth birthday. 

Last Saturday, at the Crystal Palace, 
Mr. Manns was forced to rely chiefly on 
the master’s works written for the concert 
room. The programme commenced with 
Weber’s second symphony in C major. Two 
symphonies, in the key of C, were written 
for the band of the Duke of Wurtemberg in 
the month of January, 1807. It is not sur¬ 
prising that works penned in hot haste by a 
young man should prove rather weak. No. 2 
may indeed suffice, by way of curiosity, on 
an occasion like that of Saturday; but that it 
has little attractive power may be gathered 
from the fact that it has only been given once 
previously (in 1875) at the Palace. No. 1 had 
never been heard there at all. 

Among Weber’s instrumental compositions 
of a more interesting character are the two 
Clarinet Concertos (Op. 73 and 74), and the 
Concertino (Op. 26), written expressly for the 
famous player, Heinrich Barmann, to whom, 
indeed, they were all dedicated. Weber’s chief 
object in writing these works was to provide 
his friend with opportunities of showing his. 
skill. The music of the Concerto (Op. 74), 
admirably interpreted by Mr. G. A. Clinton at 
the Crystal Palace, besides being difficult and 
brilliant, is graceful and pleasing. The middle 
movement, ‘‘Bomanze,” is perhaps the most 
interesting of the three. 

The programme contained, besides, two 
pianoforte pieces which have become cele¬ 
brated all the world over. The first was 
“ L’Infatigable,” Weber’s own title to the last 
movement of the Sonata in C, better known 
under the name of “ H Moto Perpetuo.” This 
was neatly played by Miss Margaret Gyde, but 
she showed signs of fatigue before the close. 
The other piece was the Concertstfick for piano¬ 
forte and orchestra in F minor. This brilliant 
work, completed on the very morning of the 
production of “Der Freisohfitz,” well deserves its 
popularity. The composer, too, has added to 
its interest by leaving us a key to its meaning. 
This he gave to his wife aud to the late Sir J. 
Benedict when he played it over to them on 
that eventful morning. Herr B. Stavenhagen, 
the young pianist who so distinguished himself 
last season as an exponent of Liszt’s music, 
gave a weak, affected, and imperfect interpre¬ 
tation of it. Mrs. Hutchinson sang a concert 
aria, and the “ Song of Nurmahal ”—Weber’s 
last composition—with great taste. The Crystal 
Palace choir, under the direction of Mr. A. J. 
Eyre, gave three gipsy choruses from “ Pre- 
ciosa,” while the tenors and basses sang, 
though in exceedingly tame fashion, the two 
patriotic songs, “ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” and 
“Bright Sword of Liberty,” and also the 
“ Huntsmen’s Chorus.” The programme in¬ 
cluded the finale of the first act of “Euryanthe,” 
and the two overtures “Freischfitz” and 
“ Oberon.” 

Mr. Manns, therefore, not only gave a pro¬ 
gramme of great variety, but arranged the 
pieces in chronologioal order, so that one 
oould traoe the master’s growth from 1807 
down to 1826, the year of his death. 

3. 8. Shedlock. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 

Me. E. Danneeutuer gave the fourth and 
last of his musical evenings at Orme Square on 
Thursday evening, December 16. A new piano¬ 
forte quartett by R. Strauss—a name sugges¬ 
tive of light music—was performed; but it 
proved a laboured composition, testifying to the 
composer’s skill rather than to his imagination. 
The slow movement pleased us most, the finale 
least. Mr. Dannreuther played Bach’s Suite 
Anglaise in A; Miss Lena Little sang songs by 
Brahms and Wagner; and the programme 
concluded with Mozart’s Pianoforte Quartett in 
Q minor—a marked contrast to the work men¬ 
tioned above. 

Mr. Oscar Berrinqer gave a pupils’ concert 
at his Academy in Hinde Street on December 

16. In all the performances there were signs 
of goo i teaohing, but—as is so frequently the 
case—nervousness spoilt many good intentions. 
Miss Stevenson was successful in two of Liszt’s 
ooncert studies, and Raff’s “Chaconne” for two 
pianos had fair justice done to it by Misses 
King and Webb. The concert concluded with 
two of Dvorak’s “ Neue Slavische Tanze ” 
effectively rendered by Miss Amy Stewart and 
the principal, Mr. O. Berringer. 

A students’ concert was given at the 
Beethoven Rooms on Friday evening, December 

17, in connexion with the Academy of Music 
for Ladies conducted by Mrs. Trickett, sister 
of the late Mdme. Sainton Dolby. The first 
part of the programme was miscellaneous ; and 
the only matter calling for special notice was the 
e'ever singing of Miss Mary Willis, one of the 
staff of teachers. In the second part Herr 
Reinecke’s cantata for female voices, entitled 
‘' Cinderella, ’’was given, with the story effectively- 
recited by Mrs. Rossi Moreton. The music is 
tuneful, but by no means easy to sing. The ladies 
had evidently been well trained by Mr. H. F. 
Frost, who wielded the baton with care and 
energy. Miss Janet Tatham, one of the solo 
vocalists, has a promising contralto voice. 

The Heckmann Quartett concluded their 
series of historical concerts last Saturday 
afternoon at the Steinway Hall. On Tuesday. 
December 14, they played an interesting 
uartett by Goldmark—a work that certainly 
eserves more than one hearing. Also a quar¬ 
tett by Svendsen, less ambitious, but containing 
good writing, in which it is impossible to 
mistake the composer’s northern nationality. 
The programme included Dr. Parry’s Trio 
in E minor, with Miss Amy Hare at the 
piano. The soiree of modem composers, on 
December 15, unfortunately took place the 
same night as Mr. Henschel’s concert, so that 
we cannot notice it. At the last concert the 
programme was devoted to Beethoven, and 
included the great Quartetts in E flat (Op. 127) 
and A minor (Op. 132). Mdme. Haas took 
pait with much success in the piano and violin 
Sonata in G (Op. 96). The hall was crowded, 
and money refused at the doors. The audiences 
during the whole of the second week were, 
indeed, larger than those of the first. The 
careful and intelligent renderings of the works 
of various composers by Herren Heckmann, 
Forberg, Allekotte, and Bellmann, have been 
duly appreciated. 

Tiie last Popular Concert of the year did not 
attract a very large audience ; but Christmas 
week is one in which the public has other 
matters to engage its attention. The pro¬ 
gramme commenced with Schumann’s Quartett 
in A minor, admirably interpreted under the 
leadership of Mdme. Norman Neruda. Mrs. 
Ilenschel sang in her best manner Liszt’s 
phasing setting of “ Die Loreley,” and Mir. 
lldischel added greatly to the effect by his 
skilful and delicate pianoforte accompaniment. 
They were twice x-ecalled. Mr. Max l’auer was 
the pianist, and played Schubert’s Clavierstiick 


in E fiat minor with his usual neatness. In 
tone and general expression he has certainly 
improved since last season. He also gave 
a spirited rendering of Chopin’s A flat Polo¬ 
naise ; but a more moderate pace would have 
proved of advantage both to player and listener. 
At the close he was recalled several times to 
the platform, but firmly refused the encore. 
He has thus set a good example. It needs some 
courago to resist the pressing entreaties of an 
enthusiastic audience. The second part of the 


programme included solos by Signor Piatti and 
Beethoven’s Serenade Trio (Op. 8). 

Mr. Hexschel gave his sixth concert on 
Wednesday afternoon last. The first part of 
the programme was devoted to Weber, and 
included the humorous “Turandot” Overture, 
and two movements from the Bassoon Concerto, 
played by Mr. W. Wotton. Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony in the second part was care¬ 
fully interpreted. The concerts will be resumed 
on January 12. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 

LOCKSLEY HALL: SIXTY YEARS AFTER, Ac., 

Is Now Ready , at all Booksellers', price 6s. 

By the Bight Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 

A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND against DISESTAB- 

LI8HMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By 
ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

A New Book by Mr. James Bussell Lowell. 

DEMOCRACY; and Other Addresses. By James Russell Lowell. 

Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Contents.—Democracy—Garfield—Dean Stanley—Fielding—Coleridge—Books and Libraries—Wordsworth- 
Don Quixote—Address delivered at 260 th Celebration ot Harvard College. 

THE UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, a HISTORY of. From the 

Earliest Times to the Year 1680 . By H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, M.A., F.8.A., Author of “History of 
Eton College 1410-1876,’* Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. Svo, 16s. 

A Jubilee Book by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” "Cameos from English History,” “A History of France,” 4c. 
With a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown Svo, paper covers, is.; cloth binding, is. 6d. 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS. 

Edited by JOHN MOBLEY. 

The Publishers feel that the time has come when this series of Popular Biographies may well 
be reissued at a lower price for the benefit of a yet wider public than they have hitherto reached. 

Thty have therefore decided to publish them in Monthly Volumes at One Shilling each in 
paper covers, or in limp cloth binding at Eighteenpence. 

The original order of publication will be followed. Accordingly, the First Four Volumes 
will appear as under: 

JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. [ January . 

SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. [February. 

GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. [March. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. [April. 

NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

A Now Book by Mr. Lewis Carroll. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. Being a Facsimile 

of the Original MS. Book, afterwards developed into “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND.” 
By LESVIS CARROLL. With Thirty-seven Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, 4s. 

By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE and HIS TRAVELLING CLOAK: 

A Parable for Young and Old.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Twenty-four 
Illustrations by J. McL. Ralston. New Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d.” 

Randolph Caldecott’s Last Work. 

JACK and the BEANSTALK. English Hexameters by The 

Honourable HALLAM TENNYSON. With 40 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

HJL A. O HJL X IL, H, A.1ST 3 S A. O -A. Z X 1ST E. 

No. 827, for JANUARY, Price Is., contains : — 


1 . The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. 

Alfheb Ainobr. 

2. The STRANGE STORY of MARGARET BEAU- 

CHsMI’. By George Fleming. Part I. 

3. The LAMENT for BION. 

4. DO-STOIKWSKY ard HIS WORK. By John 

Lomas. 


6 . LE NOMME W. By S. J. WXYJCAN. 

6 . SUNDERLAND and 8A0HARI8SA. 

7. OUR OLDEST COLONY. By Miss GORDON - 

HUMMING. 

8 . Tho WOODLANDERS. By THOMAS HabdT. 
_Chapters 34—£7. 


IRELAND—An Unknown Country. 

iEugits!) filiustratetr Jftaga^ttu 

The First of a Series of Important Papers on 

HFtZEJL-AJlSnD, 

By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” with Illustrations by Frbdbrick Noel 
Baton, appears, under the titlo of “An Unknown Country,” in The English Illustrated 
Magazine for Jam-ary, profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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“ Put up a Picture in your room.”— Leigh Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

(Twenty door* West of Mudle’e Library.) 

SPLENDID COPIES of tho OLD MASTERS, 

From the moat colebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, 8 ce. 


THE AET OF BABTOLOZZI. 

One Hundred Examples. 


Now Publishing, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the National Gallery. 

Pbosfectus and Catalogue on application. 


FACSIMILES of TURNERS "LIBER 8 TUDIORUM," with Commen¬ 
taries by the Rev. Stop ford Brooke, HA. 

Copies Of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWBEVCK, and RARE WO*K& 
from the PRIST-ROOil, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
rain tings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, Ac., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, “Autotype In Relation to Household Art," with 
Prvss Notices, free per post. 

Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Blxpenco free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TT'LEGANT GIFT - BOOK 

Lii TIONS In CEUVRES do FREDERIC lo 0 


Just published, 2 vols. 4to, cloth, price £2 2s. 

ILLUSTA- 

I CEUVRES do FREDERIC le GRAND. Par ADOLPH* 
MKSZfcL. 200 Plates in Woodcut. 

" Mrnzel is not only one of the most powerful and accurate f'rnughtamen 
of tho century, but he possessed Ir an tho begiuniug that crvatiVe force 
which ciarks tho toundors of schools.”— Tim-a. 

"A monument of art of the first order.’’— A thenaeunu 

H. Ggetel & CO., 33, King-street, Covont-garden, W.C. 

CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 
"DURKE’S (Sir Beenard) PEERAGE, 

JL> BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, for B-7. CcrrMtcd to Hi. 
latest date. Super-r-ij nl 8 v cloth, gilt, publl hed at 3-*e. 

“Cot slant reference to the p-tgi* of ‘ Burke * enables us to testify to its 
!• variable accuracy ”■ —Court Journal . 

Full catalogues of new books of the season and other fayourites offered 
st specially reduced prices tree by post. 

London; Harrison & SONS, LO, P*ll 31*11. 

Second Edition, 8 vc, doth, price 5s. 

IP CCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS- 

By Herbert Spencer. 

Being Part VI. of “The Prlncii-les of Sociology.” 

WILLIAMS St NOHGATE, London on 1 Edinburgh. 

Just published, crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

N INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH. 


A" 


By F. F. IlOOtT (of Geneva University ; Tutrr fur Comparative 
llrlol'gT, Edinburgh). 400 pp., crown 8 vo. History, Grammar, 
ClIKbATOMATQT, and GLOSSARY. 

Williams & NOROATE, 14, Henricttn-s’reot, Covent-gssden, London 5 
and 20, South Fredcrick-strcet, Edinburgh. 

T O N D 0 K LIBRARY, 

-Li 8 T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 9.W. 

PRBSIDKXT.—LORD TENNYSON. 

V|c«.P residents.—R ight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. The Very Rev. 
Tjc Dean cf Llaudatf, Sir E. U. Buubury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
rRUSTRRS.—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Karl of Rosebery. 

The Library oontainsl00 t 000Volumeaof Anclentand Modern Li toraton 
In rsrioas Languages, Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, o> 
it with Entrance-fee of £ 6 ; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumesart 
allowed 10 Country, and Ten 10 Town, Members. Reading-room opei 
f'->iQ Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogne copplement (1075-00). price 6 s 
t" Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in thepreu. Prospectu 
on application. KOBSRT HARKLjo*. secretary and Librarian. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

IRKBECK BANK. 

Bouthampton-bulldlnfS, Chancery-Ions. 

THREE pa, CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, reparable a. 
demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTERE 8 T on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated oa 
the minimum monthly balance#, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody o' 
Writings, and other Secur'tiesand Valuablos; the collection ot BIUi 
•* Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and saleofStoeks. 
Bturee and Annul ties. Letters of Credit and Circular No tea issued. 

TUB B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 01 
application. FRAICIS Ratkksoroft, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 

ON 

BOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Toe original, beet, and most liberal. 

FOUNDED A.D I860. 

Caata priest. No oxtra charge for time given 
Particulars, Estimates, Pitas Opinions, Testimonials Test Free. 

... F. MOEDER, 

" - MO.Tottenhsm-eourt-road, and 19, 20, and 21. Morwell-oireei, W 

Estatllshod 1861, Also for HIRE ONLY 


THEATRES. 


C 


tOMEDY THEATRE. 


Sole Leasee. Miss Mklnotte. 

Every evening, i t 8 . THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 

Meairi. H. Brncey, John Child, J. Wealands, A. Watts, J. E. B-lion, 
nerbtrt, F. Hamlyn, Hunt, and F. Mervin ; Metdames A. Lluc-'ln, K. 
Loveduy, J. Wl.ton, N. Llsls, B. Forrester, and Madame Lucy Franklein. 


Gr 


AIETY THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8 . MONTE CKI3TO, JR. 

Mioses Nellie Farren, Fay Temploton, Agues Delaporte, Lottio Collins, 
Jenny McNulty, Birdie Irving, Billee Barlow, Lizzie WUs-in, Florence 
Beale, Sylvia Grey; Messrs. Frod Leslie, E. J. Louncn, Georgo Honey, 
George Stone, W. Guise, Alfred Balfour, Charlie Ross. 


0 


LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 7.15. ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 

At 0.10. HOME RULE. 

At 9. THE CHURCHWARDEN. 

Messrs. Edward Terre, Alfred Bishop, J. G. Taylor, T. C. Valentine, 
W. Calvert, and J. Clulow ; MeaJamei Clara Cowper, Lottio Ilarcourt, 
Florence Sutherland, and Marla Jones. 


RINCESS’S 


THEATRE. 


-A- Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. liAWTRxr. 

Every evening, at 8 . THE NOBLE VAGABOND. 

Messrs. Chas. Warner, Geo. Barrett, Chat. Cartwright, Julian Cross, 
John Beauchamp ; Mcsdanies Dorothy Dene, Bella Tithcradge, Annie 
Hughes, Ewvll, Barton, Ac. 


pRINCE 


of ‘WALES'S' 

(late THE PRINCE’S). 


THEATRE. 


80 I 0 Proprietor and Manager, Mr. U. SEBOIB. 

Every evening, at 8.30, DOROTHY, 

An Original Comedy Oj>ora, by B. C. stiphenson and Alfred Cri.lier. 
Produced nnder the direction of Chailes Harris. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by A HAPPY DAY. 
by Ricuard Kerry. Musical Direct, r, M. IVAN Caiiyll. 


SX.5FJ 1AS * °r iravm roBsinna 

UEUDDV 

nl Cm Util o^sjsrissssJss 

■ ■ ■ struse and extensive Work of Scienos 
_ AND in one reading. If I had read it 10f 

Q I I I" O O nutural memory I couM 

o U H SS ? f °A^ a T, ekno . ,f 2 I* ■<» well."— C. 8AL* 

MON. Esq. Every day I am a proof 
to myself that your Method Is really the 1 n a tan tan eons Art of Learning 
Mid Never Forgetting ”-L'ABUB MALATItAY. M As to the * Never 
FiBItttiBg:*1 quite agree with the Justice of the claim.”-MAJOB 
TW. You promUe nothing but what you fully carry oat.”— 
7 M. NICHOLSON. Great Inducement.to CorriponSifcoe snd 


IV. WM. NICHOLSON. Great Inducements to Correapondenoe and 
Classes and Private Pupils.« Prospectus post free from 
PROy, LOISETTxl, C 7 , New Oxford Street, London. 


s 


TRAND THEATRE. 

Director, ID. JOHN UOLUNOSHEAD. 

Evrry evening, nt 8 , THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Messrs. Edward Compton, Lewis Bed, Appleby, Dodsworth. Paxton, 
Adam*, Maishnll, Mcr.il, Blukiston, Francks, Beat tv, Tylor, llevrick. Ac.. 
a»d S. Valentine; M-sdames Angela Fenton (Mrs. Colonol’Gr.euull), I 
Alckin, Ttrry, Burton, aud Dora Vivian. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Every evening, at 8.30, 89PHI4. 

I»r ceded, nt 7.45, by NEARLY SEVERED. 

Messrs Thomas Thorne, Rojce Carleton, Frod Thorne, G1 b.*rt Farquhar, 
H. Arncliffe, F. Orove, J. Wheatmsn, and Cnarlot Warner ; Mov'amc* 
Sophie La<k!n, Rose Leclercq, Lollie Venue, Helen Forsyth, M. A. G ffarJ, 
and Kate Koike. 


DHGBNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombuo Stbeei 

II and CHARING CRO SS, LON DON.—Established 1781. 

lasura ne ee against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts oft a 
world. 

Loas olafans arranged with promptitude and liberality. 

_ gSSff . ft gjggiB-) 

ACCIDENTS OF DAILY LIFE 

INSURED AGAIR3T BT THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED 1S49.) 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital .61,000,000 

Income . £246,000 

COMPENSATION PAID for 112,000 ACCIDENTS, 
£2 ,216,0 00. 

CBiHUIAir.HARVIE H. FARQUHAR, £§<). 

Applr to tho Clarks »t tho Rmllw.; SUtigai, tho Local Agent,, ot 
Wmt-KXD Office — 8, SRARD HOTEL RULD1NBS, W.C. 

or at the 

HRAB Ornci—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
_ Wiu.iam T. Vtaw, Secretary. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALE8. 
J^RAND h CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

t^OUPS, PRESERVED PRO VISIONS, and 

—-—----- - 

DOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES 

i._Also_ 

1 gJSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA* 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


"JiURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
J SPECIALITIES Yor INVALIDS. ~ 
CAUTION—BfiWARJE ol IMITATIONS^ 

SOLI ADDRESS— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAR. 

CATALOGUES POST-FSEE. 

S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Thirty-three Prize Medals Awarded to the Firm. 

FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 

Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extrem 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

PURE-EASILY DIGESTED-ECONOMICAL. 

From Bir CHAU uES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of tho Royal College of SurgeoDs, Ireland, &c. 

“ I hare formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
form s a beverage gleasant both m flavour and odour. It Is especially adapted to those whose digestive 

OlfickUB tun® wQcLK* 

J.S.FRY & SONS, Bristol,Lo ndon,and Sydney, N.S.W. 

Tm DUNBAR’S ALKARAM—or, 

ANTI-CATAl. RH SMELLING BOTTLE- 
the only cure for Ha \ fever and Colds by Inhalation. 

Of all Chemists, 2s. S,l. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians ai_J the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 
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■MU.DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

281, Begent Street, W.; and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 

A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE 

NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 

ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS .— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS— 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

Accordiug to the Number of Volumes required; or 

TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM ASD UrWAEDS, 

For the FREE DELIVERY and EXCHANGE of BOOKS in ANY FART of LONDON. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS— 

t T W O GUINEAS PEE AM5CM AKD UPWARDS. 

PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues published Monthly will be sent Gratis and Post-free to any Address 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

At greatly Reduced Prices. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 

Many being now Out of Print. 


3 . WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 

In Sets or Separately. 

4. BOOKS inORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 

For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all Parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 

BINDING after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 

BOOKS BOUND in the Shortest Possible Time. 

SPECIALLY STRONG LEATHER FOR LIBRARIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDI E’S SELECT LIBRAEY, New Oxford Street, Lo ndon. 
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